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ADVERTISEMENT-VOLUME  IX. 


In  bringing  to  a close  the  Ninth  Volume  of  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Maoa. 
zink,  the  Publishers  gladly  renew  their  acknowledgments  to  the  Press  and  the 
Public  for  the  continued  and  increasing  favor  which  has  rewarded  their  exertions. 

Although  the  Publishers  have  been  obliged  to  devote  no  small  portion  of  their 
attention  to  the  re-establishment  of  other  departments  of  their  business,  they  are 
confident  that  the  Volume  now  completed  will  show  that  the  interests  of  the  Mag- 
azine have  not  been  neglected.  The  Illustrations  exceed,  both  in  number  and 
expense,  those  furnished  in  any  previous  Volume,  while  the  literary  matter  has 
been  selected  from  a field  continually  widening.  The  mechanical  execution  has 
been  less  immediately  under  their  personal  supervision  than  heretofore,  yet  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Magazine  has  not  materially  suffered.  The  Publishers 
are  happy  to  announce  that  the  manufacturing  portion  of  their  establishment  has 
now  been  reconstructed  on  a scale  of  much  greater  amplitude  and  completeness 
than  before  ; and  they  are  confident  that  the  succeeding  Volumes  of  the  Magazine 
will  be  produced  in  a more  attractive  form  than  any  that  have  appeared. 

The  Publishers  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  no  change  is  demanded 
in  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Magazine  has  been  conducted.  It  has 
subserved  no  sectional  or  party  interests ; and  not  an  article  has  been  admitted 
into  its  pages  to  which  any  reasonable  or  just  exception  could  be  taken.  The  strict 
oversight  that  has  secured  this  result  will  still  be  maintained.  The  Magazine 
will,  as  heretofore,  be  in  all  respects  National,  and  not  Sectional.  The  purpose 
of  its  Publishers  will  continue  to  be  to  present  the  best  productions  of  American 
and  Foreign  Literature  in  the  most  attractive  form.  The  series  of  Illustrated 
Articles  already  prepared  for  the  next  Volume  exceed  in  number  and  interest  any 
that  they  have  presented,  and  the  number  of  contributors  from  whom  articles 
have  been  secured  has  been  greatly  augmented.  The  Editorial  Department  will 
present  its  accustomed  variety,  embracing  every  topic  of  interest,  from  the  gravest 
discussion  and  criticism  to  the  most  piquant  details  of  gossip  and  anecdote. 

The  Publishers  feel  warranted,  from  the  materials  now  in  their  possession,  in 
assuring  the  subscribers  to  the  Magazine  that  the  next  Volume  will,  in  every 
point  of  interest,  exceed  any  one  that  they  Have  heretofore  produced. 
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THE  STEPPES.  ODESSA,  A?lt>  THE 

•<’>»  iW*«-i'--'-.: -vrAf.^T*  ■'•/•’•  • f.-: : 


Attended  with  maniibid  *vi{«  Weed#  are.  of  more* 
rapid  growth tivan  corn,  ayuHho  ticca  of  a 
fut#  of  I ii>  niuke  thtmiaclves  appur«  nt  earl  h**  titan 
its  yiriuca.  Uunhiireat.  lia»  juatiy  acquired  .thfe 
reputation  of  being  the  aitwi  tiecinMou'*  git?  in 
Europe.  Gambling,  in  p;mk:u}ajr,  is  ^carried  to 
an  viiurtnouF  e jtf <2Tftv 

'.pijV-  thiiigi#  strike  imo  ol  first  a; ore  chan  tli t? 
,'proifcw ion  of  equipages.  So  person  of  any  pre- 
tension* ever  wxdko.  One  must  have- a carriage 
to  ctow*  !hc  street  The  fashion  ha**  partly  arisen 
from  the  eheapiiese  with  which  Art  #1#  page  own 

» ^ Vv 1 . f »L„  ni' 


W%  passed  'a  week  ii  Duchftr- 

ujf  $fe 

which  iiaws  throws ii  d*  broad  &%rotibt}  j\%  first 
W>  notik  1 hardly  jwrktnule  ourselves  that  wejtvsrtft 
noi  in  JParLt  orViamia  The  .French;  «f  th^  w\>r*t 
c«k>ni#f%,  Mfy It#  Htpi  piJtyweT*  of  civtli zatum  in. 
the  woVkl  Farewett  iv  the  »ul|  liferfthe  Orid# 
wherv  iM  tcrrtbmea  are  invaded  by  Parisian  cook.? 
and  modistw 


French  motto*  French  nutmers, 
and  above  all;  the  French  language,  salrtbeil  u« 
every*  whom.  But  the  old  custom**  and  forms 
h iv^  not  sMrrfindcfvd  without  u struggle;  they 
at  ill  thcnm*ivv?«  hi  pietuTesqae  contest 

with  their  sukcc^otk  In  one  corner  of  a splen- 
did  saloon  tilted  up  like  a Parisian  dratviiig-roorn 
grave  keardivJ  old  (h/yard*.  in  long  fur  ppli«««s. 
recline,.  ealmir  smoking  the  pipe-  of  tranquillity  *r 
whifetko  centre  is  occupied  With  gay  group*  at- 
tired  m paruiaih  modes  kaWily  three  months  old, 
W hiriuig  m tlm  walu.  the  polka*  or  the  gchnt.- 
i>sche,  or  chatting  of  those  in  finite,  nothings  of 
society,  for  whudiikePrcmch  language  i&  the  only 
y^k^le  Servants  in  the  rich  half-oriental  Al- 
banian costume  hear  about  perfumed  waters  to 
bathe  the  hands  of  the  visitor**  ; or  with  rmfciye 
gprrice  replenish  the  bvihbliug  rwjgmlto  of  the 
ftedat*  smoker#.  But  every  where  it  u evident 
dial  the  new  inodes  are  gaining  -g*outM  m lb c 
old . With  the  present  ^nitetion  the  race  of  tin? 
old  Wall ach  Biftzpte  Will  become  eflinct  This 
transition  is  undoubtedly  fyr  itie  beat,  although 
Vto  :2X.~No  41>  — A 


be  Maintained,  and  partly  from  ike  cdmlUioiv  of 
the  street*,  which  are  iikvkrs  knee  deep  in  mud, 
or  choked  with  dust.  The  few  where  ah y attempt 
at  paying  ho*  been  madr,  are  un-rcly  doored  o\<  r 
with  big*  and  phmku they  go  by  the  name  Of 
ponfi,  or  ^vftridgp«ir  und  aro  in  reality  uneven 
l/iidges  dbQtmg  up  riverA  of  filth  The  puhlie. 
prutnrnadi?;  (he  world  t>f  Buc}}ar»-sl  abovV# 

iteelF  most yehgimifely'  gsgri  .eyRn#jg<-i«  a drive 
through  a sir«a^j  ^lU'njalciv  ctiokeii  with  dust 
and  buried  in  mud.  ‘ hr"  »aid  a Frenchman  to- 
me, **  h*  ptrnbt:*.  *<tni  Jn  !hx*  ? ter  roivar^  an 
i:antm\rtr  JiLint  B 1#  ijudg  true  ; 

noboijy  can  ;4,<Trirrf i*\  wAlk  One  hmy  bidge  where 
He  will,  hut  he  must  rid- 

The  rmsirn  shown  a demah  population  of  but 
about  hvc  thfiutrahd,  We  shmild  Jtayfe  ^uppoediV 
there  were  fiv#  times  a#  many  They  at*  omni- 
prtisunt.  Gu  wii«? re  you  trill,  you  ur*3  tqrt  hy  the 
hrttad  iinmmcd  hat , nisty  j^bartHn*,  and  flowing 
beard  of  the  Israelite,  which  annoutme  to  yoit 
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the  presence  of  one  who  is  ready  to  be  your  serv- 
ant. He  is  your  slave  waiting  for  orders ; or 
ratliet  he  is  the  slave  of  your  purse.  The  pias- 
ters in  your  pocket  are  a magnet,  a charm,  which 
hinds  hirn  to  you.  You  can  scarcely  touch  one, 
even  unconsciously,  without  bringing  before  you 
some  of  these,  haunting  spirits,  as  the  rubbing  of 
Aladdin’s  lamp  summoned  its  subject  genii.  A 
most  serviceable  spirit  is  the  Israelite  at  Bucha- 
rest. He  can  speak  to  you  in  half  a doxen  lan- 
guages, so  that  you  must  be  as  ignorant  of  ail 
tongues,  other  than  your  own  vernacular,  as  are 
the  ministers  whom  we  send  to  represent  us  at 
foreign  courts,  if  lit?  can  not  find  some  medium  of 
communication  with  you.  Of  English  he  is  very 
likely  ignorant ; hut  he  speaks  German  anti 
French  as  a matter  of  course,  and  very  likely 
Spanish  and  Italian,  besides  the  dialects  spoken 
in  the  city.  He  knows  every  body,  every  place, 
and  everything — and  all  that  he  bus  and  is  stands 
at  your  disposal,  for  a very  moderate  sum — and 
he  will  receive  any  amount  of  anger  and  contempt 
that  you  feel  disposed  to  inflict,  into  the  bargain. 
If  you  feel  disposed  to  add  blows,  he  will  avoid 
them  indeed  if  he  can  ; but  he  does  not  dream  of 
resenting  them,  or  of  ceasing  to  proffer  his  serv- 
ices 

If  he  is  yours  you  are  none  the  less  his,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  is  sure  to  come  into  possession 
of  his  own.  The  sooner  you  surrender  the  better 
for  you.  He  haunts  you  like  a shadow — not  ob- 


trusively or  importunately,  but  insinuatingly,  per- 
sistently. You  descend  to  your  carriage,  and  he 
is  at  the  door ; you  turn  the  comer  of  a street, 
and  before  you  have  gone  twenty  paces  you  see 
his  tall  figure  on  your  track,  or  starting  up  from 
some  nook  in  your  front  You  form  a wish,  and 
he  stands  before  you  ready  to  execute  it.  If  by 
any  chance  you  have  employed  him  for  the  slight- 
est service,  you  have  bound  yourself  to  him  dur- 
ing your  stay. 

We  luckily  fell  into  the  hands  of  old  Mordecai. 
who  had  pointed  out  to  us  the  entrance  to  the 
baths  on  our  arrival  When  we  emerged  from 
the  cavernous  entrance,  we  saw  him  standing 
within  a few  paces,  his  tall  figure  brut  forward 
in  an  attitude  of  humility,  which  yet  somehow 
seemed  free  from  servility.  Heaven  knows 
whether  he  had  loitered  there  all  the  white  we 
were  passing  through  the  Inferno,  the  Purgato- 
rio,  and  the  Farad  iso  of  a Turkish  hath.  He  had 
wisely  waited  tor  his  tee  till  after  we  had  bathed, 
and  had  become  comfortable  and  benevolent.  In 
the  beatitude  of  the  moment  we  of  course  could 
not  avoid  crossing  his  withered  palm  with  a few 
paras.  He  followed  os  all  that  day  and  the  next, 
as  noiselessly  and  unobtrusively  as  our  shadows, 
never  addressing  us,  but  still  contriving  to  let  us 
know  that  ho  was  at  our  service.  He  seemed  to 
have  an  instinctive  premonition  whither  we  were 
going.  \W  found  him  awaiting  us  at  the  Cath- 
edral gate,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  Assem- 
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bjj*  by  the  font  jo  fibre  mi  wed  tower  of  CcSt&i 
which  commemoratra  the  occupatnm  of  the  wpot 
by  the  mail  Swede,  Charles  II ! For  two  whole 
tiny*  we  resisted  the  route  ofFo-ra  of  hia  tfprvices  ; 
but  he  waited.  Ms  time,  and  on  the  third  morning 
it  camtt  : • A •’'••.  ’ : . 

I must  girt. 


fsra^tra,  who  *ai  chinking  his  coin  in  a dingy 
little  shop.  For  rt  certain  per  centage  he  ffpc«i~ 
dy  iTansmuled  our  good  bormsf  silver  into  the 
brassy -looking  ??Wiiil  change  of  the  place.  A 
eoupfo  of  plant,  era  played  fy  hie  jpalfo  speedily  act 
hones!  Mor(fct^i>vyf^  roiling  with  an  ex pression 
pn«?nedktion,  m though  ho  were  imploring  upon 
us  the  good  others  «f  all  iris  .forefather^  daw n to 
the  tii ua  of  the  princely  Abraham. 

For  the  remaining  four  day*  of  pur  stay  at  Bu~ 
idmjfvtft  We  yielded  ourselves  wholly  to  his  dim- 
tim  ’ aud  to  do  Kiin  justice,  lie  proved  himself  a 
nk«i Unexceptionable  cicerone,  lender  Ids  guiij- 
-wi?.-  ventured  to  discard  our  carriage,  ami  fp 
pene.lt aic  the  muddy  suburbs  where  the  pp’pr 
Wdllaebs  winy  go  tm  font;  and  dp  not  Wear  Pa- 
risian coats,  cat  their  India?*  pptrhtg^  and  drink 
t heir  fiery  pfoni  lj^PratVj  Ci*  tbei?  fortrfotiim  bail 
done  before  theiu  We  peered  Ifttn  tini  squalid 
huts  wlicre  gr-v^rnona  of  keemeyvd  gip*iesh*rtl 
together,  in  tug* and  filth,  uiuicr  wh ic-h  not  im- 
fmptendy  weiny  di*g:ri«<?d  forms  and  features  of 
wontforfo?  featfiy.  with  thfw^  tfeltate  hands  Which 
*p*;j k of  tbtrir  H itnlw  atigwi  . \ v/. 

A mo»i£  tt&  moat  ehaWicf^risric  eights  preannt- 


*'  Mtijar,r:  sHitl  1th  my  cbrnpajiion, 
two  or  three  dtilkirfcf  wc»stli  of  piasters  and  para*/* 
We  hid  both  taiffi&re  WjfcwlihiU 

we  had  attained  in  the  tmlilia  fcl  luiitw  ; and  per  - 
haps  we  had  brevettetl  uufsFivr^  to  two  or  three 
grade*  above  those  that  strictly  fodoUgyd  to  .*»&*♦*  ■ 
4 wise  precaution  in  H uteris  Whore  all -r&ik-  U 
military 

z£V  Y<i}  wohl<  Obtrst>'*  Teii\iiiti  })rn^;  who  Wik 
fond  of  airinglps  German  vr*cahn\ary,  which 
no  wry  protracted  operation  . 

Scarcely  had  the  Word*  passed  jvi*  !}ps  when  I 
tiea/d  a guttural  soiree,  at  Ittj i Woken  yet 

quite  in tolligibie  Tcut o»rie  r ' V , : ’ '* 

M E* l *mfon  imr\  }kio  f'r'tnsrk,  pf/tiHgtitfU, 
Jhm  un  eiTt*  n W» 'iptffaft'fa  ^ W-wluch  in 
comtpdtdmgFriifhAh  might  run  something  thus . 
**  plemfo  tet  me  show  him  to 

an  ' 

Y&.  niMr~:¥&t y welhf/  replitvj  Brown,  pmud 
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of  a dog  just  killed ; not  far  behind  follows  an- 
other, armed  with  a huge  club,  with  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground,  puffing  away  at  a long  pipe,  as 
though  quite  unconscious  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  confederate.  From  every  lane  and  alley,  out 
of  every  hole  and  comer,  from  behind  every  hill- 
ock and  heap  of  rubbish,  rush  out  the  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  of  the  dead  hero.  Old  veterans 
scarred  with  a hundred  wounds  abandon  the  half- 
gnawed  bone  or  mutilated  cat  which  their  prow- 
ess has  secured,  and  rush  barking  and  yelling 
around  their  enemy  ; young  aspirants  join  in  the 
cry  and  pursuit,  and  a wailing  arises  like  that 
which  went  up  from  the  Dardan  gates  when,  as 
Homer  sings,  the  “ divine  Achilles”  dragged  his 
slain  foe  around  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  dragger 
of  the  slain  pursues  his  steady  way,  followed  by 
his  imperturbable  compeer.  The  canine  throng, 
gathering  courage  from  numbers  and  their  own 
cries,  press  nearer  and  nearer.  The  leader  at 
length  comes  within  reach  of  the  bludgeon  of  the 
hindmost  gipsy.  Swift  as  lightning,  and  inevit- 
able as  fate,  it  descends  upon  his  skull ; a smoth- 
ered howl,  and  another  canine  shade  is  sent  to 
bear  company  with  the  slain  Hector.  The  throng 
scatter  affrighted,  only  to  be  gathered  again  at 
the  next  turning.  At  evening  the  pair  of  gipsies 
proceed  to,  the  magistrate  to  render  an  account 
of  the  day's  slaughter,  and  receive  the  stipulated 
price  per  head. 

At  length  the  day  for  our  departure  arrived. 
In  the  gray  morning  our  old  caroussi  lumbered 
up  to  the  door,  with  its  long  file  of  shaggy  ponies. 
Early  as  it  was,  old  Mordecai  was  there,  with  his 
head  bowed  in  his  usual  humble  attitude.  A few 
coins  pressed  rather  than  flung  into  his  lean  hand, 
brought  up  a look  of  gratitude  that  would  have 
been  cheap  at  tenfold  the  sum.  Iiis  face  wore  a 
look  of  proud  humility  as  he  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  breast  with  that  Oriental  grace  and  dignity 
which  befitted  his  lofty  lineage  rather  than  his 
humble  fortunes.  Poor  old  Mordecai,  I fear  it 
was  but  seldom  that  the  few  piasters  he  so  pa- 
tiently earned  were  not  embittered  with  curses 
and  blows. 

Day  was  still  struggling  with  night  as  we  dash- 
ed through  the  muddy  ponli  into  the  broad  marshy 
steppe,  whose  unbroken  green  surface  stretched 
all  around.  That  greensward  must  be  now  sadly 
tracked  by  the  wheels  of  the  Russian  artillery, 
and  reddened  with  the  gore  of  the  poor  peasantry, 
slaughtered  in  a quarrel  not  their  own.  Musco- 
vite or  Moslem — fire  or  frying-pan  : between  two 
such  alternatives  the  poor  Wallachs  have  but  a 
sorry  choice.  As  the  sun  arose  wo  turned  to 
take  a last  look  at  Bucharest,  whose  hundred 
spires,  rising  above  the  low  banks  of  vapor, 
gleamed  red  in  its  level  beams. 

Noon  found  us  fording  a river,  with  an  un- 
pronounceable name,  whose  turbid  and  swollen 
current  gave  evidence  that  a storm  had  been  rag- 
ing to  the  north  and  east.  Not  long  after  wc 
came  within  view  of  a range  of  hills,  their  sum- 
mits wreathed  with  sullen  black  clouds.  At  length 
we  came  within  range  of  the  storm.  The  rain 
came  down  in  one  long,  heavy,  continuous  shower. 


The  level  green  plains  were  speedily  transformed 
into  a marsh,  where  our  wheels  sank  up  to  the 
axles. 

Of  the  three  days’  journey  through  the  rain, 
all  my  recollections  are  mingled  into  a confused 
mass.  I must  have  dozed  nearly  all  the  while. 
I remember  that  we  passed  two  or  three  gangs 
of  wandering  gipsies  encamped  under  their  ragged 
black  tents.  Through  the  thick  smoke  we  could 
catch  glimpses  of  half-clad  figures  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  crouched  around  smouldering  fires 
made  of  half  sodden  weeds  and  brambles,  glaring 
at  us  from  under  their  matted  locks.  I remember 
also  passing  two  or  three  caravans  of  the  great 
wagons  of  the  steppes,  with  their  long  trains  of 
oxen  laboriously  making  their  way  through  the 
mire.  One,  I think,  had  given  up  in  despair; 
the  cattle  had  been  turned  loose  to  graze,  and  the 
drivers  were  smoking  around  a fire  under  a sort 
of  awning  stretched  between  two  wagons. 

Now  and  then  I was  aroused  from  my  doze  by 
an  extra  iolt  as  we  plunged  into  a ditch,  or  by  the 
redoubled  cries  of  our  postillions  as  they  frantic- 
ally urged  their  tired  horses  up  some  steep  bank, 
and  found  myself  and  my  companion  sitting  in 
the  damp  straw,  our  shoulders  braced  together, 
clutching  mechanically  the  rough  sides  of  the 
vehicle. 

The  post-stations  where  we  exchanged  horses 
were  solitary  huts  of  clay  and  reeds,  standing  in 
green  oceans  of  herbage.  Close  by  was  an  open 
inclosure,  in  which  a troop  of  horses  stood  closely 
huddled  together,  with  the  rain  streaming  down 
their  shining  sides.  Half  mechanically  we  show- 
ed our  tickets  to  the  captain  of  the  post,  without 
alighting,  while  the  exchange  of  horses  was  made ; 
then  dropped  the  expected  bacchis  into  the  hand 
of  the  expectant  official  as  he  returned  our  ticket. 
I suppose  the  amount  was  satisfactory,  for  I have 
a dim  recollection  of  always  hearing  a “ mestge 
currxnt ,”  as  the  postillions,  vaulting  into  their 
wet  saddles,  sent  forth  their  long  piercing  cry, 
flourishing  their  whips  with  superhuman  vigor. 

Now  and  then  we  were  aware  that  we  were 
passing  a village,  and  in  a more  genial  mood  we 
might  have  paused  to  admire  the  rustic  churches, 
whose  slender  steeples  rose  in  the  leaden  air 
above  the  quaint  peaked  roofs.  One  night  we 
slept  upon  a heap  of  steaming  bay  in  the  comer 
of  a leaky  post-hut.  The  next  night,  darkness 
had  long  set  in  as  with  infinite  difficulty  we  forded 
a muddy  stream  and  toiled  up  a steep  bank  into 
a village,  where  we  found  a hotel,  with  a water- 
tight roof.  This  village  was  called  Rimnik. 
Hard  by  was  an  old  Turkish  castle  built  of  brick. 
Here,  we  were  told,  Suwarrow  gained  one  of  his 
great  victories,  from  which  he  received  his  title 
of  Count,  or  Baron,  or  Prince,  or  something  else, 
of  Rimnik.  It  must  have  been  just  before  the 
“crowning  mercy”  of  Ismail.  Next  day  we 
came  to  a river  running  through  the  centre  of  a 
little  village.  This  was  Fokshani,  the  frontier 
town  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  one  half  belong- 
ing to  each  Principality. 

Wait  long  enough  and  the  end  will  come.  The 
close  of  our  storm  came  at  last.  A bright  sky 
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stacle  interposed  between  him  and  the  possession 
of  Constantinople. 

Leaving  Jassy,  we  crossed  a succession  of 
steep  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  and  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Skoulani,  through  which  runs  the  Pruth, 
dividing  the  town  in  the  centre.  Half  of  it  is 
thus  in  Moldavia  and  half  in  Bessarabia,  the  latest 
acquisition  made  by  Russia  from  Turkey.  Upon 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  established  the 
Russian  quarantine  station,  where  we  were  to 
undergo  a purification  of  fourteen  days. 

A dismal  spot  is  this  lazaretto  at  Skoulani.  It 
consists  of  a huge  wooden  inclosure  upon  the 
low  bank  of  the  river,  liable  to  overflow  at  every 
flood.  Within  the  inclosure  are  some  half  score 
of  huts  of  a single  story,  with  clay  walls,  osier 
roofs,  and  mud  floors.  They  arc  arranged  around 
a small  court,  planted  with  a few  sickly  trees. 
The  inclosure  is  guarded  by  a troop  of  Cossacks, 
and  over  it  waves  the  bodeful  yellow  flag  of  the 
quarantine.  As  wc  reached  the  Russian  bank 
of  the  river  our  passports  were  examined  by  a 
compromised  official,  to  be  sure  that  we  bore  with 
us  nothing  more  suspicious  than  the  plague.  All 
being  found  in  order,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
lazaretto  by  the  guards.  The  huge  plank  gate 
opened  to  admit  us,  and  closed  after  us  with  a 
heavy  sound,  and  we  were  left  to  our  meditations. 
But  we  were  not  to  enjoy  them  in  solitude. 
Every  hut,  except  the  one  assigned  to  us,  was 
full  of  victims  like  ourselves.  With  scarcely  an 
exception  they  were  either  Jews  or  Armenians. 
They  all  wore  long  loose  gowns  of  dark  woolen, 
which  had  not  been  clean  probably  from  the  day 
when  they  were  first  assumed.  As  they  wore 
these  day  and  night,  and  had  been  exposed  in 
them  to  the  heavy  rains  through  which  wc  had 
passed,  the  assemblage  of  odors  that  rose  from 
them  defies  all  analysis  or  enumeration.  The 
two-score  “separate  stinks”  that  are  said  to  be 
distinguishable  in  the  city  famous  for  Cologne 
water  and  the  sanctified  bones  of  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgins,  were  like  gales  from  Araby 
the  blest,  compared  with  the  concatenation  of 
scents  proceeding  from  a score  and  a half  of  un- 
washed Jews  and  Armenians,  cooped  up  at  mid- 
summer within  a muddy  lazaretto.  They  had 
come  from  every  quarter  of  the  insect-haunted 
world,  and  had  brought  with  them  the  fiercest 
specimens  of  the  tribes  that  fly  and  crawl,  bite 
and  sting,  pierce  and  stab : great  Sh&nghai-look- 
ing  musquitoes  from  the  Levant ; fleas  from  Bul- 
garia, rhinoceros-backed  ; ticks  burrowing  mole- 
like,  and  slimy  bugs.  To  the  main  army,  native 
to  the  soil,  were  joined  contingents  from  Stam- 
boul  and  Smyrna,  from  Hungarian  pusztas  and 
Dutch  fens,  from  Trebizond,  Trieste,  and  Cadiz. 
Down  they  poured  upon  us  in  cohorts  and  squad- 
rons, in  line  and  column,  by  troops,  battalions, 
and  regiments.  They  made  night  hideous  with 
their  humming  and  buzzing,  their  creeping  and 
crawling,  their  biting  and  stinging.  It  was  the 
Grand  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  Insects  of  all 
Nations.  During  the  long  dark  hours,  how  we 
counted  the  challenges  of  the  guards  outside  of 
our  walls,  measuring  out  the  night,  hour  by  hour, 


longing  for  daylight  to  appear  and  send  the  foul 
swarms  back  to  their  lurking  places.  At  last  the 
sun  would  rise,  piercing  the  creeping  mists  with 
level  rays,  like  Christian  knights  charging  with 
lance  at  rest  through  the  dense  lines  of  the  unbe- 
lieving hosts.  Higher  and  higher  up  mid-heaven 
strode  the  great  luminary,  showering  his  beams 
down  upon  us  perpendicularly,  as  the  Norman  ar- 
rows at  Hastings  fell  into  the  Saxon  palisades, 
piercing  helm  and  brain.  Then  came  the  long 
hot  afternoons,  when  the  slant  sunbeams  swept 
through  our  prison  like  the  grape-6hot  at  Buena 
Vista.  How  we  longed  for  evening.  With  even- 
ing came  thick  heavy  dews  and  frequent  rains, 
soaking  through  the  cane  roofs  of  our  huts,  form- 
ing stagnant  melancholy  pools  on  the  muddy 
floors,  and  in  the  narrow  court-yard  before  our 
doors.  All  the  while  our  fellow-prisoners  in  the 
rusty  gabardines,  broad-brimmed  hats  or  high 
caps,  sat  coiled  up  in  the  comers  of  their  rooms, 
apparently  indifferent  to  the  tortures  that  irritated 
us  to  madness.  To  be  bug- bitten,  and  flea-stung, 
to  be  broiled  and  roasted,  to  be  soaked  and  drench- 
ed, they  appeared  to  think  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  But  enough.  The  painter  drew  a 
vail  over  the  face  of  the  father  whose  agony  he 
dared  not  venture  to  depict.  Let  me,  in  like 
manner,  draw  the  vail  of  silence  over  the  miseries 
of  that  weary  fortnight.  The  only  bright  mo- 
ments that  I can  recall  to  remembrance  were  the 
two  or  three  times  when  by  special  favor,  and 
guarded  by  a troop  of  Cossacks  ready  to  transfix 
us  with  their  lances  if  we  passed  the  appointed 
bounds,  we  were  allowed  a bath  in  the  river. 

We  lived  through  it  all,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  our  term  were  pronounced  free  from  all  sus- 
picion of  plague.  We  then  made  the  best  of 
our  way  to  the  post-house  and  demanded  horses. 
Our  residence  in  Russia  had  taught  us  that  the 
surest  way  was  to  carry  matters  with  a high 
hand.  To  assume  authority  is  to  secure  obe- 
dience. We  could  not  have  been  more  .peremp- 
tory had  the  titles  borne  upon  our  passports  re- 
presented a corresponding  rank  in  the  Imperial 
Guard.  To  hear  was  to  obey ; and  in  a wonder- 
fully short  space  of  time  we  were  whirling  through 
the  wilds  of  Bessarabia.  I must  acknowledge 
that  it  was  not  without  a feeling  of  positive  sat- 
isfaction that  we  found  ourselves  fairly  within 
the  Russian  dominions.  We  had  begun  to  have 
a sort  of  affection  for  the  shifty,  serviceable  mu- 
jiks.  They  have  in  perfection  the  faculty  of 
obedience.  If  a man  knows  what  he  wants  done, 
and  can  direct  how  it  is  to  be  performed,  he  can 
be  sure  of  its  accomplishment  in  Russia.  The 
officials  and  sub-officials,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  are  detestable  enough ; but  the  peasantry 
have  an  abundance  of  good  traits,  which  need 
only  a proper  development.  They  are  good-na- 
tured, serviceable  and  contented.  Their  faces 
now  seemed  to  us  like  those  of  old  friends.  The 
very  odor  of  their  greasy  sheepskins  had  a sort 
of  homelike  effect.  But  the  main  element  of  our 
satisfaction  was  the  thought  that  we  were  free 
from  any  further  apprehension  of  quarantine  an- 
noyances. There  was  not  another  lazaretto  be- 
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tween  us  and  the  Chinese  wail  to  the  east,  or  the 
froien  ocean  on  the  north. 

It  is  not  a very  creditable  confession  to  make, 
hut  though  both  of  us  had  been  long  enough  res- 
ident in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar  to  have  ac- 
quired the  language  twice  over,  our  acquaintance 
limited  to  a very  scanty  stock  of  phrases. 
Out  we  aired  our  vocabulary  most  thoroughly. 
We  shouted  to  our  postillion  the  words  ho  was 
ho  accustomed  to  hear — Pathol,  u Go  ahead' * — 
Skory,  tkory^  44  Faster,  faster.’'  He  in  turn 
shouted  to  his  horses,  harnessed  three  abreast, 
flourishing  bis  whip,  and  uttering  ail  sorts  of  ad- 
jurations and  excitements  to  urge  them  to  the 
top  of  their  speed,  seeming  all  the  time  greatly 
a-rtonished  that  our  objurgations  were  not  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  usual  manner  by  a hearty  tlrwack 
from  a cudgel  upon  his  own  shoulders. 

For  some  leagues  we  passed  through  a broken 
and  hilly  country.  Then  we  entered  the  great 
steppes — those  vast  level  plains  that  stretch  from 
west  to  east  in  an  unbroken  line  of  a thousand 
miles,  from  the  borders  of  Hungary  to  the  base 
of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  two-thirds  of  that 
distance  from  the  south  to  the  north, 

European  Russia  consists  mainly  of  a vast 
plain  sloping  gradually  up  toward  the  centre. 
The  height  of  land  is  midway  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas  on  the  south,  and  the  White 
Sea  on  the  north.  The  sources  of  the  Volga, 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dwina,  falling  into  these 
seas,  lie  not  far  from  each  other. 

The  Valdai  Hills,  the  highest  points  in  this 


plain,  do  not  rise  more  than  a thousand  feci 
above  the  level  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  ; 
so  that  there  is  no  chain  of  mountains  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  the  winds  that  sweep  over  thi* 
mighty  plain.  Descending  southward  from  t u;*> 
height  of  land,  the  whole  country  for  hundred* 
of  miles  i*  covered  with  an  almost  unbroken  for- 
est A squirrel,  it  has  been  said,  might  journey 
from  St,  Petersburg  to  Moscow  without  once 
touching  the  ground  Gradually  the  forests  dis- 
appear, and  are  succeeded  by  immense  plains, 
still  abundantly  wooded,  the  trees  standing  in 
scattered  masses  nml  along  the  river  course*,  but 
becoming  less  and  less  frequent  a*  we  proceed 
southward.  These  lire  the  great  wheat-growing 
provinces  of  the  empire,  whose  abundant  prod- 
ucts find  their  way  northward  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  southward  to  Odessa,  whence  they  are  car- 
ried through  the  Bosphorus  to  the  crowded  marts 
of  Western  Europe. 

As  we  approach  the  Black  Sea  the  soil  begins 
to  lose  its  exuberant  fertility  ; trees  become  more 
and  more  rare,  and  finally  wholly  disappear ; the 
soil  is  covered  with  a coarse  and  abundant  herb- 
age ; ami  the  whole  country  assumes  a pastoral 
rather  than  an  agricultural  appearance.  Thi*  is 
the  country  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  Tartars  ; the 
pasturing  grounds  of  those  immense  herds  and 
flocks  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  a nomadic 
people. 

The  steppes  begin  where  trees  are  no  longer 
found  In  the  spring  and  autumn,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  penetrate  in  every  direction,  they  stretch 
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away  in  one  ocean  of  unbounded  green,  without 
a tree  or  a bush,  much  less  a hill  to  vary  the 
prospect.  The  level  line  of  the  horizon  is  broken 
only  by  groups  of  those  mysterious  tumuli,  the 
work  of  that  unknown  mound-building  race  who 
once  held  possession  of  all  the  fertile  unwooded 
plains  of  both  continents.  They  have  passed 
away  leaving  no  other  memorials  than  those 
mounds  of  earth,  to  puzzle  antiquarians  through 
all  coming  generations.  The  great  exemplar  of 
them  all  was  perhaps  that  structure  reared  on  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  when  the  whole  world  was  of 
“one  lip  and  one  tongue.”  Here  and  there  oc- 
curs a shallow  depression,  as  though  the  foot  of 
some  great  monster  had  been  stamped  into  the 
soil.  In  these  the  water  collects,  making  spots  of 
herbage  long  after  the  surrounding  plains  are 
scorched  by  the  fierce  summer  sun.  The  inhab- 
itants suppose  that  from  them  was  taken  the 
earth  which  composes  the  tumuli ; but  they  are 
doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  a subsidence  of  the 
limestone  strata  underlying  the  steppes. 

The  inhabitants  divide  the  plants  and  herbs 
which  grow  upon  these  steppes  into  two  com- 
prehensive classes.  Whatever  cattle  will  eat  is 
called  trava ; all  that  they  reject  is  denominated 
burian.  Go  where  you  will  you  hear  execrations 
heaped  upon  the  worthless  burian.  Some  spe- 
cies grow  to  a size  unknown  elsewhere.  The 
thistle  not  seldom  assumes  the  proportions  of  a 
tree,  overshadowing  the  low  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  sometimes  attaining  a height  suf- 
ficient to  conceal  a Cossack  and  his  horse.  To 
one' characteristic  species  of  burian  the  German 
colonists  have  given  the  name  of  wind-witch. 
From  a spongy  stalk  innumerable  fibres  shoot 
out  in  every  direction,  till  the  plant  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a gigantic  burr,  a yard  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  bitterer  than  wormwood,  and  no  ex- 
tremity of  hunger  or  thirst  will  induce  any  ani- 
mal to  taste  it.  In  the  autumn  the  plant  decays 
at  the  root,  and  detached  from  the  soil,  becomes 
as  light  and  dry  as  tinder.  It  is  the  sport  of 
every  wind.  On  a gusty  day  hundreds  of  them 
may  be  seen  careering  over  the  plain,  looking  in 
the  distance  like  a troop  of  wild  horses  scouring 
away  before  some  invisible  foe.  # 

The  descent  of  the  steppes  toward  the  sea  is 
so  imperceptible,  that  the  water  runs  off  but 
slowly.  After  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the 
whole  plain  becomes  one  deep  morass  through 
which  it  is  all  but  impracticable  to  effect  a pass- 
age. In  the  winter  a great  quantity  of  snow 
falls ; but  it  is  heaped  in  spots  into  enormous 
drifts,  while  other  places  are  left  wholly  bare. 
The  snow,  which  in  more  sheltered  portions  of 
the  country,  facilitates  intercourse,  entirely  pre- 
cludes it  on  the  steppes.  Nobody  journeys  in 
winter  except  the  government  couriers.  The 
inhabitants  have  a specific  name  for  every  spe- 
cies of  snow-storm.  One  denotes  a fall  of  snow 
direct  from  the  clouds ; another  indicates  a whirl, 
when  the  snow  is  driven  before  the  wind  like  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  desert.  When  both  of 
these  phenomena  occur  together,  the  storm  is 
caUed  a mug  a.  Nobody  dares  venture  out  of 


doors  during  these.  The  government  couriers 
even  are  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  the  post-houses 
during  the  continuance  of  a viuga. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  streams  dry  up  dur- 
ing the  summer ; but  they  are  swollen  into  tor- 
rents by  the  rapid  thaw  of  the  deep  snow  of  win-* 
ter.  They  have  all  in  the  course  of  ages  cut 
channels  deep  into  the  soft  strata,  which  in  sum- 
mer become  dry  ravines,  intersecting  the  steppes. 
These  have  usually  a depth  of  a hundred  feet  and 
more,  with  steep  sides.  In  the  winter  -the  snow 
is  drifted  into  them,  filling  them  up  level  with 
the  plain.  They  then  become  dangerous  pitfalls 
into  which  men  and  cattle  sink,  and  their  fate 
remains  unknown  until  the  melting  of  the  snow 
discloses  their  relics  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

The  climate  of  the  steppes  is  one  of  extremes. 
They  have  a torrid  summer  and  an  arctic  winter. 
The  severity  of  these  seasons  is  aggravated  by 
the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water.  For  fuel  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  reeds 
and  rushes,  eked  out  by  the  dung  of  the  count- 
less herds,  which  is  carefully  collected  during 
summer  and  dried.  This  is  made  up  into  cakes, 
and  every  roof  and  wall  of  the  solitary  dwellings 
on  the  steppes  is  covered  with  it,  in  preparation 
for  winter.  The  scarcity  of  water  in  summer  is 
a still  more  serious  evil.  During  the  hot  months 
the  ponds  dry  up,  the  streams  cease  to  flow,  a 
living  spring  becomes  a possession  of  priceless 
value.  Vegetation  is  parched  and  burnt,  and 
finally  disappears,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
ground  black  and  naked.  Day  after  day  the  sun 
rises  like  a red  globe  of  fire,  and  glares  down 
from  the  brazen  sky.  Not  a particle  of  shade  is 
to  be  found  except  when  the  dense  clouds  are 
swept  along.  They  are  almost  worse  than  the 
unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun  ; for  they  mock  the 
hopes  aroused  by  their  rain-charged  volumes. 
Not  a drop  do  they  vouchsafe  to  yield  until  their 
course  is  checked  by  mountains  hundreds  of 
leagues  away.  Men  and  animals  grow  lean  and 
haggard  from  the  extremity  of  thirst.  The  herds 
of  oxen  and  horses  so  wild  and  fierce  a few  w’eeks 
before,  are  cowed  and  tamed ; or  the  fiercer  and 
bolder  of  them  rush  madly  over  the  plains  snuff- 
ing in  vain  for  water.  In  seasons  of  unusual 
drought  the  destruction  of  animal  life  is  incalcu- 
lable. 

Thus  it  continues  for  the  three  summer  months 
Early  in  September  come  the  latter  rains.  As 
if  by  magic,  the  face  of  the  steppe  grows  green 
again,  and  life  in  its  myriad  forms  revives.  The 
respite  is  but  brief.  Before  October  has  passed, 
cold  gU6ty  winds  sweep  from  the  Scythian  wastes, 
piercing  like  Cossack  lances.  In  November  win- 
ter gains  undisputed  sway. 

It  was  midsummer,  and  we  were  hunying  at 
full  speed  across  the  extremity  of  the  steppes  to- 
ward Odessa,  the  great  emporium  of  southern 
Russia.  The  air  was  filled  with  impenetrable 
clouds  of  dust,  so  fine  as  to  resemble  vapor. 
Looking  back,  we  could  trace  our  course  far  over 
the  plain  by  the  dense  column  which  we  left  be-  - 
hind  us.  In  accordance  with  the  universal  cus- 
tom we  traveled  night  and  day,  for  our  carriage 
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tfottygxiifea /keeping  pUc>£  than  the [ An? -foil-  from  afeferi  tri  the  impmetr&bfo  doud; 

You  pa**  fin*  amusing  of  tW  desert,  and  the 
Arabian  of  Mot\& twin'd  flying  on  swift 

dromedary  bom  the  enraged  Kbreiwh ; and  of 
the  \2impf  Barak  which  fefeii  Jiim  Vo  the  seventh 
heaven,  jprliim  the  ineffable  mysteries  of  the  u*u- 
msa  were  laid  ban?  to  hn»  eVes.  They  *mxvte&:. 
strangely  Out  af  place  iforo  under  the  walla  of. 
this  new  city* 

The  rapid  growth  of  Odessa  reiumd  » ae  of  shat 
It  staudR  uti  a.  held  hluir 
I n front  sparkle  the 


was  * tnnrfc 

piN»<K4rtdfi*  whetf  wepbiiMried  tefoyaof  fefefef,- 
Wfi  dsil  not  ttvm  HQp  famous  in  the 

old  M # and  Qttosaan  warn*  before  the 
Tvitkwh  frOnUei'  ha*3  jrecetol  far  tu  the  i*«$t 
§c?uidwh^re  oVar  mii  towti  dfetfffeihfei  Potem- 
kin. the  favorite,  of  the  gi**t  Catfenou,  who 
addvd  llfa Grime*  to  the  dominion#  p{  ton  rovul 
H*  hid  jw*l  out*  as  wd  hud  done*  from 
Jas^y.a  ajok  and  Outworn-  Somewhere  in  the 
(oneiy  «tr *t|u?  precise  &pcit  no  man  knh  W*-r- 
the  compieror  felt  that  tjifc  hand  of  death  wife 
upon  fuoi.  H«-  mifered  hi*  'carriage  to  1m?  atbpr 


of /ait  American  cities 
osl,Y;rlt)ok)iig  the  Black  Sea 

jimght  wave*,  in  the  rear  stretch  the*  innnoasur- 
aide  tftvppe*  Y ou  can  Maud  in  one  of  its  bc^ad 
?%tp$y&/<u)d  look  southward  «wr  Uie  water  or 
pver  the  kteppe  In  either  diruetion 
the  horsxon  ie  alike,  unhrokan  j the  plfon  of  samd 
is  at;  It  vel  »*  ifejft-  of  water, 

, \A.  liltfe  ferine  than  half  a century  ago  thin 
bftnvm  cltift*  as  crowned  by  an  ohsaiiir*  Turkish 
forty  Waring  the  name  of  Hatfp-Bey,  it  gwmJed 
the  harbor  which  c^.y».‘  rollups  to  & few  miserable 
Mi**»lcia  <sraf(f.  and  now*  arnJ  then  to  o,  tYeuocuo 
brig  ilia?  *»:moht  the  w&ii-rA  on*'*!  tnfdvrwd  ;^tb 
the  coiroitero*  uf  the  oi(miu>#  planted  by  the 
JuliiU  repftb'icii  <fe  the  shores  of  t f»o  Taunc 
t ’liersonc^yitw  and  Turkey  then  at 

war,  and  PVd^mkih  Was  sju^iy  . ;^r»rr*ru>g  the 
shore*  <if  >lfe  $Jfaf.k  jS^k  v'fasrfe  t tit?;  tain  He 
ordered  lUlWv  fe*  UialUn  who-  erinUoafafed  Ibe 
ifeet  to  tak*»  pu^wfon  t*f  the  Turkish  fortt?*** 
Eatherii^  hx«;d  upon  i%yiw  a»  die  *pof  dptm 
’which  to  fori  :|ri  lH?i  flew  d«;uMin- 

i*m»i  atiipApjlv  »if  »I«d  tirit  freetstwr:. » *•• 

E\iiprt's«  j^dred  her  fiv'w  cr«5Utinn ; 'acwl'  jy*  fit)V 
tsia  a i:iiy  floifri^h^  in  the  au blight  of 

f i>or-—  for  3 Sh«:  ><uhvinttYd  tA>t!w 

omy  at  Si  Petershurg  thi?  qtimioh  ak  to  ihe 
uaiur  to  be  given  Co  the  rbing  town.  The 
learned  Havana  found  t!nix  in  thi*  tinw  of  tin?  old 
Ofe#jk:  cVdonic^  a rity  hail  sttro.4  in  the  neighbor* 
hood,  nailed  Ody«&»w,  afier  the  “ in utln enduring 
mati  *■  wUmu*  name  is  (mhded  down  tc-  eternity  in 
old  Horners  runindirrg  Une.  So  itwy  ffaineil^Jhjr 
the  Hipw  cttyUie  name  ofthhiHS^v  Vs  * 

( hlcHsa  ilmrid  btile  hivoT  ir*  jfte  of  the 
fantantic  Paul,  *Vbo  ei^dd  111  c.omprebeud  the 
great  doNigns  of  the  SiamrainiH  The 

inhahitanb  v.triiiy  pcfitioncd  1 tor*  iUr  grant  o*1 
con  an  erei  a I } m Vih*^ett,  Yk  itig  t t i k\ r if  up|>limiinn 
by  the  pr*;son.t  oTtbK'C,  diotec  nraMges 

. !.'  The  CiW  ktfpt  th^  frniu  htft 

SMB  denied  the  |igution. 

Aletnudcr.  yijHYii  hi« 

14  * •' .Mjb:  - fn  the  throne,  took  fJdcsfwi 

:“aifcs‘  ' ime  f^pivud  few  Bin  the 

favor  fl  ail  xfml  he  ll?- 
tipott  it  vc tt*  Wldliig;  6 
orcat  nsnu  io  be  it s yny*crnoT 
Among  riie  French  nobler 
whom  the  revolution  dro*e  from 
their  country.  wa)&  Armand- 
Em am ie.l f Due  do  Rirbelipu 
He  entemi  the  Knsoian  service, , 
won  the  favor  of  Puptmkin,  arid 
for  Ids  bravery  at  lemapl  ho 


fuoi.  He  onlfered  hi*  < arrihge  to  lM? 
ped,  and  flighted,  for  he  *aid  he  would  moet 
do-uh,  es>  soldier  s-lkocdd*  on  his  foe t Hi*  jrw 
tnaim  vtr^ri?  hbrim  t<r  Kbergori.  where  bul  V yo;ir 
before  s-hrart-fT  spirit  than  fim  foul  ^ueouuU^cd  the 
Wi  ^ onemy  A plain  ohdiftk  wra*  e reeled 
met  the  *.j iM  b d towed  bv  /be  dust  *>f  Howanj 
The  Sixty  vf  Potemkin  wai  vnterm!  with  suletrtn 
pomp  m the,  Cathedral . 3m>i  long  aft*»r>  the  mm 
of  Catherine  ordered  t he*  r»>nmVim  <»f  lim  motherw« 
pinimntir  (0  hfv  torts  fi\»m  tlirir  ■■/e*tifig-plnce.i  and 
flung  like  the  can*^*  nf  a dog  lirto  tUt*  nearest 
ditch 

jj  - r'*e  rv'v*ro.*'  Ue<l  Odessa  evory  tiling  be- 
Xokmed  that  vfenr  coming  into  tl\e  neighbor- 
'ikK>4f  Yff  -ft  -gp)sA  :4?Uy.  We  dashed  past  bfeg 
cd  ax-vratgons  laden  with  the  wheat  of 
iin*  Ukrauo*  and  the  tiiiow  of  the  steppe* ; with 
eltarri'uti  ffpen  tbv.foTe^fo  of  JCisItea^tTvi  bdmlreij 
mUcM  isf  iV  ’;  svith  dried  reeds  and  ruidfe*  which 
am  used  for  foe) , in  dtduulr  bf  Wood  nnd  coil: 
with  *»  aicMnel»ioe  from  the  eandy  plain*  in  fobu-«- 
foe**  «]iianVslio.  The  nfeluus  that  gmw  ora  th?. 
tteppes  w the  fmes!  in  the  vVorid  They  seeni 
fo  pfo^p  uji  thriif  ’rieh  cchiI  jiiice  frmn  rhi:  f&iri^ted 
^41*  a*  the  olive-tree*  -*»f  Sicily  CAtrael  <.M1  from  ! 
wbat  to  {he  eve  like  the  J<urc  rock. 

They  supply  in  a inv\i*ufv  the  wnnt  rif  wiu»r  ' 
l AdU^id  uf  quatfuig  a glus*  of  water  to  liuoneb 
you  cat  a slice  of  melon.  Hero  for  fbe 
first  time  we  ftav/  the  tvaurl  cam  of  t lie  Tartam. 
K pair  of  the  huge  ungainly  iwodnunped  B v> 
hantefe«l*o.u>i  euurmoutf  c«rrtage' 
of  wicker  vnrr'k,  fed  by  a Tartar  gable,  stalk 
s^foroaty  bfeftg;  loonuUg  large, ttiroivgb  the  dust 
SLiwfy  tfoey  tom  their  long  necks,  And  ft t their 
patietit  fym  itport-  yp«f  ^ they  hoaMbe  rattling •' 
of  the,  wfo^els,  and  the  alknifo  of  y\)uT  driver. 
Before  you  have  fairly  made  out  their  forms,  they 
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ceivcd  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  a sword  of 
honor,  beneath  the  smoking  walls  of  the  fortress ; 
and  was  afterward  appointed  governor  of  Odessa. 

In  1801,  when  he  assumed  the  government, 
the  population  of  Odessa  amounted  to  9000,  of 
which  number  only  forty- four  were  artificers. 
Richelieu  soon  succeeded  in  attracting  large 
numbers  of  workmen  to  the  place,  and  the  city 
grew  apace.  The  Emperor  granted  extraordi- 
nary privileges  to  the  port.  The  great  wars  of 
Napoleon  had  turned  all  the  west  of  Europe  in- 
to a camp ; agriculture  languished,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  food  was  supplied  by  the  rich  harvests 
of  the  Ukraine.  Once  more  the  Italian  mer- 
chants found  their  way  into  the  Black  Sea ; and 
Odessa  began  to  take  rank  among  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  Europe. 

Richelieu  governed  Odessa  eleven  years,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  population  numbered 
25,000.  It  now  exceeds  100,000. 

All  Odessa  is  eloquent  of  Richelieu.  His 
statue  stands  in  the  most  public  place,  overlook- 
ing the  harbor ; the  finest  street,  the  chief  public 
institutions,  the  Exchange,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Theatre,  bear  his  name ; the  Hotel  Richelieu  is 
famous  throughout  the  Russian  empire.  To  see 
his  monument  one  needs  but  look  around. 

Odessa  occupies  the  extremity  of  that  immense 
plateau,  the  sides  of  which  plunge  sheer  down 
into  the  Black  Sea.  The  perpendicular  cliff  is 
eighty  or  a hundred  feet  high.  Its  edge  is  occu- 
pied by  the  esplanade,  which  forms  what  would 
be  a fine  promenade  were  it  possible  for  it  to  be 
shaded.  An  avenue  of  trees  has  indeed  been 
planted  there,  but  the  soil  obstinately  refuses  to 
second  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  government. 
In  the  centre  of  the  esplanade  stands  the  bronze 
statue  of  Richelieu,  from  the  foot  of  which  a 
gigantic  flight  of  steps  a hundred  feet  broad 
sweep  down  to  the  quay.  These  rest  upon  a 
series  of  arches  under  which  pass  the  streets 
leading  to  the  port.  Two  ravines,  which  were 
once  the  beds  of  torrents,  form  inclined  planes 
from  the  quays  to  the  city  above.  The  terrace 
which  overlooks  the  sea,  is  lined  with  stately 
edifices,  built  of  a white  limestone  so  soft  that  it 
may  be  worked  with  a hatchet.  This  is  covered 
with  cement  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the 
weather.  The  adjacent  streets  running  parallel 
with  the  esplanade  contain  many  showy  edifices ; 
and  broad  streets  stretch  through  the  meaner  por- 
tions of  the  town  far  into  the  steppe.  Around 
the  whole  is  thrown  a wall,  not  for  defense,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  the  custom-house,  the  priv- 
ilege of  a free  port  being  limited  to  the  space 
within  the  walls. 

The  harbor  is  tolerably  safe,  being  sheltered 
from  the  southern  gales,  though  exposed  to  those 
from  the  east.  Three  moles  stretch  far  out  into 
the  bay,  dividing  it  into  as  many  basins.  One 
of  these  is  the  quarantine  harbor,  into  which  all 
vessels  which  have  passed  the  Bosphorus  must 
enter.  Before,  however,  entering  even  this,  they 
are  compelled  to  lie  fourteen  days  in  the  road- 
stead. If,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  plague  does  not 
make  its  appearance,  they  may  then  enter  the 


basin,  where  they  are  permitted  to  unlade,  and 
the  passengers  are  suffered  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  their  forty  days  in  the  lazaretto  on  shore. 

The  Russians  boast  that  this  lazaretto  is  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  contains  a pleasant  little 
garden  with  a long  arcade  running  through  the 
centre,  in  which  some  communication  may  take 
place  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean.  Due 
care  is  taken  that  there  shall  be  no  actual  con- 
tact, nor  even  any  very  close  proximity.  At  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  are  two  wooden 
fences  (of  trellis  work,  with  a close  grating  qf  iron 
wire  midway  between  them.  Those  who  are 
performing  quarantine  are  suffered  to  come  up 
to  the  inner  trellis,  while  their  friends  from  with- 
out stand  by  the  outer  barrier.  They  are  thus 
separated  by  three  barriers  and  the  intervening 
space.  The  parties,  each  with  his  face  flattened 
against  the  trellis-bars  can  shout  their  confiden- 
tial communications  to  each  other  at  a distance 
of  three  or  four  yards.  This  pleasant  gossiping 
place  goes  by  the  Italian  name  of  11  Parlatorio — 
**  The  Place  of  Parley.” 

Merchandise  is  even  more  liable  to  suspicion 
of  infection  than  persons.  Cotton  in  particular 
bears  a very  bad  character.  Before  it  can  bo 
admitted  into  the  town,  the  bales  must  be  open- 
ed, the  contents  picked  to  pieces,  and  spread  over 
a grating,  where  the  plague-demon  is  exorcised 
by  a twelve-hours*  fumigation  with  chlorine. 
Those  who  perform  the  work  of  purifying  cotton 
are  designated  by  the  name  mortussc  or  “ dead 
men.”  They  arc  all  criminals  under  sentence  of 
transportation  to  Siberia,  who  are  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  defunct.  They  are  clad  in  black  leather, 
and  perform  their  functions  heavily  ironed.  Some 
articles,  Buch  as  fruits,  corn,  sugar  and  the  like, 
bear  a much  better  character,  and  are  suffered  to 
be  landed  at  once.  They  are  placed  in  a ware- 
house, one  gate  of  which  opens  seaward,  the 
other  to  the  land.  Into  this  the  goods  are 
brought  by  the  sailors.  When  these  have  re- 
turned to  their  vessel,  the  sea-gate  is  closed ; 
that  toward  the  land  is  opened,  and  the  goods 
are  delivered  to  their  owners. 

Odessa  is  hardly  a Russian  city  in  appearance. 
Its  principal  streets  are  lined  with  shops  with 
sign-boards  in  every  language  in  Europe.  Each 
street  and  square  bears  a twofold  name,  in  Rus- 
sian and  Italian.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is 
of  course  Russian,  but  the  commerce  and  trade 
are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  few  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  which  ply 
beyond  the  Black  Sea,  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion owned  by  Greek  traders.  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia take  the  lead  in  the  number  of  vessels  that 
enter  the  port,  followed  at  a considerable  distance 
by  Russia  and  England.  The  languages  spoken 
are  as  various  as  the  nationalities  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Russian  is  the  language  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants ; Italian  that  of  com- 
merce ; and  French  that  of  polite  society. 

The  intense  heat  of  summer,  the  constant 
stifling  dust,  the  utter  absence  of  shade  render 
Odessa  a very  unpleasant  place  of  residence. 
The  wealthy  inhabitants  have  used  very  laudable 
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effort*  to  create  for  themselves  rural  retreats  in 
the  neighborhood.  But  nature  has  been  too  pow- 
erful for  them.  For  leagues  upon  leagues  there 
is  not  probably  a single  tree  of  native  growth  ; 
and  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  form  planta- 
tions have  proved  almost  total  failures.  The  only 
trees  which  have  been  tolerably  successful  are  a 
species  of  acacia.  Apart  from  these  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  nearer  than  the  Crimea,  a single 
specimen  which  a man  might  not  clasp  with  four 
fingers. 

It  has  been  said  that  Southern  Russia  is  one 
vast  plain,  destitute  of  mountains.  To  this  there 
is  a single  notable  exception.  Midway  between 
the  western  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  Black 
Sea,  a peninsula  shoots  boldly  out  into  the  waters, 
reaching  almost  half  way  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  shore.  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a narrow,  isthmus,  scarcely  five 
miles  in  width.  Across  the  southern  end  of  this 
peninsula,  at  a few  miles’  distance  from  the  shore, 
runs  a bold  range  of  mountains,  the  highest  peak 
of  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  5,600  feet.  This 
peninsula  is  the  Crimea,  the  Tauric  Chersonessus 
of  classic  times  ; in  later  years  the  seat  of  the 
Khans  of  Crim  Tartary,  the  terrors  of  whose 
arms  spread  as  far  as  Moscow.  Subsequently, 
it  fell  under  the  nominal  sway  of  the  Sublime 
Porte ; and  is  now  the  most  valuable  of  the  do- 
minions wrested  by  Potemkin  from  Turkey. 

The  intervention  of  this  range  of  mountains 
has  a magical  effect  upon  the  climate  of  the 
Crimea.  Their  southern  slope,  sheltered  from 
the  keen  blasts  from  the  steppe,  and  open  only  to 
the  warm  breezes  from  the  south,  rivals  the  glo- 
ries of  the  most  favored  portions  of  Italy.  The 
Russians  in  general  are  thoroughly  apathetic  to 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Their  tame  country  has 
nothing  to  develop  the  taste  for  natural  beauty, 
and  they  can  travel  abroad  only  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Czar.  But  they  become  almost  elo- 
quent in  descanting  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
Crimea.  Perpefual  streams  gush  from  the  hill- 
sides, and  pour  through  every  valley ; the  vine 
and  the  fig.  the  olive  and  the  orange  flourish ; 
old  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  fling  abroad 
their  gnarled  branches,  shading  the  picturesque 
Tartar  villages,  giving  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
Alpine  scenery.  For  miles  along  the  southern 
coast  the  peninsula  is  thickly  sown  with  the  vil- 
las of  the  Russian  nobles,  some  of  whom  lavish 
upon  their  summer  residences  sums  attainable 
by  those  only  whose  coffers  are  filled  by  the 
forced  toils  of  thousands  of  serfs.  This  custom 
was  introduced  by  Count  Woronzow,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  pf  the  empire.  It  has  been  imi- 
tated by  the  Empress  and  by  large  numbers  of 
the  nobles. 

Having  endured  the  stifling  heat  of  Odessa  for 
three  weeks,  and  being  in  excellent  humor  with 
myself  on  account  of  the  flattering  prospect  of 
the  transactions  in  wheat  which  had  brought  me 
to  the  South,  I resolved  to  treat  myself  to  an  ex- 
cursion in  the  Crimea.  My  traveling  companion 
had  been  equally  lucky  in  his  tallow  speculation, 
and  needed  little  persuasion  to  induce  him  to 


bear  me  company.  We  decided  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  trip  would  be  much  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  a servant,  who  could  act  as  interpre- 
ter between  us  and  the  Tartars.  The  very  man 
we  wanted  made  his  appearance  at  just  the  time 
we  were  about  to  set  out.  He  deserves  a para- 
graph to  himself. 

He  was  a German  by  birth,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Gottlob  Werner,  which  the  Russians 
had  transformed  into  something  ending  in  “ itch,” 
which  I never  ventured  to  attempt  to  pronounce. 
He  was  bom  in  the  goodly  town  of  Niirnberg — 
the  44  treue  fleissige  Stadt"  of  the  old  song  he 
was  always  singing  when  his  mouth  was  at  lib- 
erty from  his  meerschaum.  44  If  you  would  know 
the  German  land,  how  fair  and  lovely  it  is,  you 
must  go  to  Nurnberg” — thus  ran  the  song — 

41  That  ancient,  leal,  and  busy  town, 

Forever  fair  and  young, 

Where  Albert  Durer  plied  his  art. 

Where  Hans  Sachs  pegged  and  sung.” 

Gottlob’s  father,  a stout  burgher  and  disdple  of 
St.  Crispin,  as  was  Hans  Sachs  before  him,  wish- 
ed his  son  to  follow  in  his  steps.  So  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  apprenticeship,  he  sent  him  forth 
on  the  44  Wandcrjahr ,”  necessary  to  be  accom- 
plished before  he  could  be  admitted  a member  of 
the  ancient  guild  of  cordwainers.  Gottlob  hav- 
ing received  his  father’s  blessing,  a little  money, 
and  a stout  walking-stick,  exchanged  a kiss  with 
Gretchen,  his  betrothed,  and  set  out  on  his  trav- 
els. This  was  nearly  a score  of  years  ago,  and 
they  are  not  yet  concluded.  His  whole  story 
came  out  at  intervals  during  our  tour,  and  is 
worth  the  telling — but  not  here.  When  we  were 
sitting  in  some  post-house,  a group  of  Tartar 
postillions  smoking  around  us,  and  himself  ren- 
dered a little  sentimental  by  the  good  wine  of 
the  Crimea,  Gottlob  would  burst  out  into  a snatch 
of  his  favorite  song — declare  that  he  would  go 
back  to  Niirnberg,  marry  Gretchen,  and  become 
a good  citizen  and  cordwainer.  It  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  him  that  the  years  which  had  trans- 
formed him  from  a lithe  bursch  into  a heavy, 
middle-aged  beer-drinker,  with  a huge  meer- 
schaum always  sticking  into  his  grizzled  mus- 
tache, had  wrought  a corresponding  change  in 
her.  She  was  still  “little  Gretchen.”  Then  he 
would  kiss  her  parting  gift,  which  he  had  retain- 
ed through  all  his  wanderings.  It  was  a stout 
leathern  tobacco-pouch,  elaborately  stitched  by 
her  own  hands — a little  the  worse  for  wear,  it  is 
true,  but  still  capable  of  supplying  the  owner’s 
Rauchtabak  for  another  score  of  years.  I fear 
that  honest  Gottlob  is  not  the  first  man  who 
thinks  that  he  is  fondly  remembered  long  after 
he  has  quite  forgotten  others.  However,  he 
made  a capital  conductor  for  us  ; he  was  as  true 
as  steel,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  as  brave 
as  a lion  had  there  been  any  occasion  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  valor.  The  chief  drawback  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  society  was  that  he  had  imbibed 
the  Russian  idea  that  a change  of  garments  and 
a bath  was  a needless  superfluity.  This,  with 
his  perpetual  fumigation,  rendered  the  windward 
side  of  him  much  the  pleasanter  to  ride  upon. 
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The  necessary  police  ^rnUf^rxintnit^  vf ore  specaV  nor  the  wUcr  far  it.  The  atteiupt  wra*  $&&&&£ 
ity  made;  A few  rouhics*  judiciousty  insinuated  folly 'made  a r.ouph*  of  weeks*  later.  as  l shall  re- 
into  V of  the  ‘ iwclifyuafit’ff,  sc r un’d  a late  in  the  sequel,  Far  the  present  we  tv  ore 

promise  that  mirpn«*  ptirfa  *llould  he  attended  \o  forced  to  e.ofit&jt  pti$*g1veii  with  a sea  view  of 
xichnso — ki  forthwith  ,/1  amt  >;  repaUtiou  of  the  Sevastopol,  with  fra  Toige fort*  pa bunting' ■ three 
process  procured  the  fulhiimeht  of  the  promine  hors  of  daiVnoi?.  fjoc  pofafa  wfrik-h  every  vessel 
in  time  fat  us  i*ll  just  th  avoid  mwaiujg  the  Vuh  of  timst  pay*,  ^xid  to  ihi  muiiiwmknl  by  tw  elve 
a steamer,  .which  twice,  a month  between  hundred  guns  t We  did  riot  count  them,  though 
Odessa  and  the  petn&pal  port*  of  thfc  Grimm  V we  could  almost  J*x»k  into  their  hlack  murxjcsr  ; 

We  were  gfaij  to  imd that nmong  the  paM^igers  but  there  seemed  to  be  though,  of  ih*qn  io  Mow 
were  two  or  th roe  tdTwivof  tanic  to  tfo  landed. at  oiR  Of  the  water  all  the  fleet*  that  erVc-f  floated 
Sevastopol,  m that  wo  Hboy)«I  be  able  to,  caitfe  a ;;A$er  .fy:pdtrj£  our  naval  heroes,  who  $»cenw\f 
seaward  vuav,  at  v*M.  j-vcivVm,  of  that  fhmn.ua  naval  vastly  relieved  by  the  touch  of  solid  ground,  the 
These  were  &M  ti«  vctl  officers,  and.  UJtiong  ; ^UV  off  for  Yalta,  on  the  smithern  coast, 

them  was  an  admiral.  who  wore  jack-boots,  w ith  where  We,  were  to  disembark.  A bold  hepdiand 
an  immense  pmr  of  sputs^utr  uftiC.le  of  mplip^  jute  out  ifito  the  *ea.  T?»n.t  is  Cape*  *Parlhemtiror 
ment  which  struck  me  at  not  absolutely  indiu-  of  old  -renown.  Rere  stood  the  temple  of  the 
pengable  on  the  quarter-deck;  Thewb  naval  h*-  ThuHc  Disim,  where  were  all  strangers 

rocs  gave  us  trq  very  e.valted  opinion  o(  their  .cast -upon  these  hd’uvspdrfrb:  chines.  Here  vti& 
professional  efficiency ' The  .Black  Sea,  as  (f  to  cooctcd  the  drama  #f  Iplu^uui,  and  the 

Show  tlui  it  had  * rtghtfubclhim  Vo  its  Mirappeb  Fury  diuonh-d  imifrnufe  Av  W pored,  Jung 
lation  of  the  Ihhodl«h'dtle,^  giU-  np  V«tf-  jbarsi  i&o,  affftbi  IfoflmjWUfc  $tt  imtiriuttal 

arable  unit ation  of  a storm.  Our  ve.-sel  pUfbrd  \rog»;d\  of  Kunjcdcs,  hi  tic -did  Brown  .and  my-- 
aiui  lumhfed  |o *on»ewhai  UiJCQnifdrtaliJeuna  n-  mill  dmani  that,  bent  on  I null  , we  should  fogefit- 
nor  ; the  lares  of  the  o/iHcors  began  to  wur  do-  er  look  upon  tU  *r«»in\  V\V  had  purled  at  the 
iontfe  ,y  the  admiral  kept  hi*  gtbiinil  for  a while,  gate*  of  oar  Alma  Muter,  ami  never  met  again 
hut  it%a#  of  no  use.  We  caught  iigiiX  of  him  till  We  orieoumcrod  on-  the  NeVoki  Ptokju  M s< 
leaning  in  a,  rery  auspicious  altitude  <*\cr  the  >t.  Pelmhirfg  I doubt  if  either  of  ua  h«^ 
railuir  . at  ht^t  he-  made*  lor  his  ziitiin  with  4 woe-  proved  a wor^e  trader  on  account,  of  o'nr  t*arly 
begone  mage,  arwl  we  him  no  tnort*  till  iiekt  tUictiire  in  the  Hujuanitioe  - 1 know  that  wt< 
morniivg,  when  he  war.  p)ti  hHliore  ai  ScvuKiopol.  .havt*  been  happier  men  .for  it.  A tnonasirry 
But  ld«  whole,  appearance  indicated  that  he  had  dedicated  to  Saint*  G>otge  «t<mds  upon  the  i site 
.piQ^'aed  a bad  /fight  I ndeed,  it  is  a commim  jest  once  occupied  by  the  temple  of  ihe  inhospikaUr 
at  Udessa — as  uumb  sn  ail  meii  daix'  to  jeaf  on  so  goddesH 

prrHlqruis > thpw^th»t  every  uric  otf  hbard  ii  Ruo-  Valia  proent^d  neihing  io  detain  tv$.  It*  ait^ 

^luii  from  the  c.ap(a>h  to  dabm  bny^  nation  is  indeed  beuutiJfnl.  hot  if  has  . a pert  wntrr- 

ki  sca-aick  whenever  there  is  a cap-full  of  wind  ing-pjoce  aspect,  if  rcaft  full  of  visitors  frum 
e.  cin^iiisi.cHT  that  might  neJIy  the  cfli-  Odessa,  who  gat berc/l  about  the  fit t le quay,  wauii- 

rienry  oi  the  fleet  in  ca*e  it  should  be  fallen  in  the  pe**>,nj sera  xys  they  discAuSarkcd,  The 
with  by  the  Frerirh  mid  English  squad  tons  .street  wao  full  of  ponied,  whOfe  drivdra  jie*ti*red 

All  UufcMHns  «peuk  of  Sovast.)p.>l  w ith  a kind  us  With  elaborate  pictured'  oC  the  be^tUie*  of  the 
oroiyKti?rmn«  awif.  They  «cem  to  look,  upon  it  tOirrAfy  Afid  ‘Villae  uoblc*  scatiercxl 

b«/;f lit* ’^rk-4^>p  Vhera  thf  C*ar  forges  the  than-  ttm.  vyindiQg  chore,  .'Sipd  were  airifonv 

rle^MUJfc  vvluch  are  tp  sweep  England  ^nd  France  to  ii/Tord  uji  mii  opportunity  bf  vieitrag  them 
ftph!  tf?c-  *eh#.  This  tjeenn-d  quite  natural  to  u*  —/for  a.,  .considmtioh.f '>’-By  :tlm:  interv.eiijtiuo.  of 
after  wc  hod  «een  the  giiumiou*thrt‘e-deckora  of  our  serviceable  Gottlob,  we  hired  horwsand  >. 

Tartar  guide  to  i anft?y. 
r*s  a/'roAS-  the  moniif 
;\in*  to  Bagt/jif  ^erni— 
“■  The  A*urdeu  i^laeffdV 
the  ancient  eapttAi  of 
the  Tartar  Klwtn« . It  iy 
but  a lon^j  dayf$  rife  m 
a direct  lim  ;v  hyl^e  if»> 
solved  to  take  a ^ot‘k  in 
iXaciiingif  r.  urUl  itrdered 
oxn  guide  to  conduct 
through  ai?  many  Tartar 
yijtegfcfc*  and  »a long  a* 
rriany  xrulunum  valley e 
a*  he  c*;<xi|J. 

IkmiijfeJ,  out  guidr. 
prestmt^I  a eumical  fig- 
ure Hq  our  eyes  Hw 
dres^  vra*  much  like 
Tartar  ccidi,  that  worn  by  hoya  at 
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how  in  the  intermediai*  unffttfpAcntfy  <T<*ctcd  nvad  ^orie  iovrjUit^  forihe 
*iage  b«st  ween  lougrtdo* hi#  jpefirMhmicnt  of  ih<t  fired  arayfe^rnr.  r oily 
and  the  full-blovrn  dignity  of  out  small  caravan  woald  be  increased  by  ibe  ad* 
jacket  and  trow*er*  Hi*  dition  of  amounted  traveler,  for  the  Tartar*  nfcvo? 
hcini  w«o«  jiunnounted  hy  the  think  of  walking  These  would  fell  mu>  oar 
Tasta*  e»p*  made  MsAttmrh,  rank*  with  u. 14  Salaam  al.s\iuum-+  peace  be  wiili 
a grayinh  sott  of  LiUihskin  ; you  ;V  and  they  would  leave  ua  with  the  name 
this  was  drawn  tightly  over  Oriental  salutation 

but  ’ bead,  jneide  the  ear?.  A Tartar  village  ' is  very  |deniresque.  Tticy 

which  seemed  to  protrude,  always  prefer  tti  boild,  «n  >W  *hipii of  a hill 
from  his  head  like  ihp*«*  i«m  Three  low  w islle  fonrit  the  tfedrdw *1  brigs 

on  the  ima^cy  of  M\c  $£oU&il-  —tlni  feartb  bomg;  cut  into  the  hill  imidtV  Over 
Stsa  idols  His  badge  pf  therm  <vulls  ta  built  a flat  rdtflV  wttl*  projecting 
office  wm  a whip  with  a flat  fotuiihg  u son  «tf  vmiitfu.  The  iT<»'ul  u» 

piece  of  leather  at  liid  d«d  lb*  'TafaxtU  hdnir  H*re  he  d;rr#flb&  -111*7  £<*?)' 
Vf  tite  hwdi>  Thk  Si  f tsYMiti'g  i\it,  the  hod>^;hy  ItWhdlVia^t t 

great  rattling  when  applied  (^makiue.imd  walchirig  wfiejr  .goes  on  arwund. 
to  the  flanks  of  our  huguagp-  Regular  srreet  thes  is  none,  and  the  tin w Ary 
horse  , bin  *li«i  iu<t  &i£m  U»  travel  or.  i#  liWl.V-r  wUbtVut  nojtec,  to  bml  himself 
4o  ex^Otfih  pr^pofRprit<<l  w>  ^n  ihe  of  hire  of  the  dwe  llings  Thick- 
the  noise  it  made.  Hufcr*  j.  branched  wtilmiu  shadow  $bo  vicant  apace*  witii 
fryer,  W afuggy  pome*  difl  i.  fouiitnui^bom^Ui,  arlmrid  which  slam]  chaptering 
not  oeed  lUnch  tffgtiig;.  j groups  of  wdmfcir*  $if .‘Ittog  whito  voile  The  »p* 
TU<ync[h  «inaU,  they  hm<t  • pru*c  h of  odr  cavaJcwde  always  d\r<  signal 
womihrfuHy  stout  ami  hardy,  * for  4 general  break-up,  and  wo  could  we  itmif 
getting  over  ground  at  4 fa-  widiir  hrnuv  flirting  among  tho  trees,  or  Urrnifig 
mousmta  . they  were-  more-  ihnif  hacks  upon  the  indiM  strangers  lively, 
aver,  as  *im*r  tooted  aaghats  biight-eved  boy*.  clad  in  narrow  &aek.*,  with  red 
Whip  farmed  a conyoui&m  . capw  cm  their  heads,  peered  I'&Ktouftly  out  it  □* 
diik  of  a kxnft\  which  look*!  j from  behind  the  lyfo*+.  The  w hole  spirit  at.  the 
weapon  in  oifte  vi{  need,  5 wruv  w$fe  one  of  feaunouA  mdoferice  ami  tic« 
wr.  followed  the  road  *Jongj  Thu  Tartar,  in  tact,  w rijatunily  ah  idie.  rcllov?, 
truck  north  wan)  arming  the  I andean  *ee  no  reason  why  men  shiruhi  fatigno 
Bcfdre  many  hours  ail  traces  .rtf  j thetri^U»ei»  by -over- work-  '■’  • '^-^: 

miion  hafl  disappoai^uli  and  fox  iiught  SS^ 'W-^c  not  a jitlle  aauised  bj  Mm  ihIJ  method; 
I to  the  contrary,  we  might  still  In?  of  ^hoemg  dour  oxen,  which  we  *a*v  more  than 
ray  of  yhe  »dd  Tartar  lvhan«,  whose  once*  Tiro  u/»>ron«ciau«  '|>eust  u flung  upon  M* 


jcsirrr- whip. 
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T* 5TA.lt  ^IlLA^C 


ifet*  arrd  a larfc?  Onepta]  archway, 

#fh  & 0 '* avar k before  i u £ vindi n £ sen l\nv \ . Thd 
»u&  the  enkt ;f  fetfbo  palace  ■M:  (h6  anrfeiit 
JCliini^  Qpvetiiit  ttf«  ebtfe  through  the  thickening 


tiupa  The*  poor  bca*t«  do  not  seem  16  relish  thfe 
mode  of  prOe4»/hirfv  U wft  might  judge  by  the 
emother^i  moaft *•  w liidh Hj  prdih  their  h/g 
chests,  and  thi?f  Maron*!  glances  of  theit  dark 
rye# 


nhr^jieYod  by  it  sufe 
gfe  .fight,-.  0-  life  iijqfehramfe  6i  a passcohy  1^ 
mat*!,  however,  knew  the  place,  mid  brought  ,u* 
is}  the  khan  where  we  were  to  pass  the  nfeftt  )%• 
Ijgijt  bUrfi^l dimfy  ov>?r  the  entrance.  The  t;6im 
ut  ibt*  centre  was  tilled  with  Uncouth  vdiiekH 
hidlo«‘k-wM|ifij  camel- cart*,  and  donkey- wa£un& 
Around  if  t;m  a bn  Irony  a few  feet  from  the 
ground,  U[ion  which  opened  all  the  .doors. 


ground.  ujH?p  w bach  opened  all  the  .doors,  in  the 
lower  .Mon*./ Were  the  stalls,  where  the  an  kook 
!VV  mused  upon  the  time  when, 
it)  such  a caravanserai  a«  this,  a young  iii&t her 
• fojtfi fier  fastHiorn  son,  imd  Uml  him  m 

■a  manger,  lutr^nse  there  tvas  no  room  for  them  in 
the  wh."‘  The  pictures  in  Hie  of J Family  .Bible, 
at  Redeemer  laid  to  sleep  among  the 

k homed  cattfe, *r  dime  hank  with  the 
of  ebijiihood,  and  the  low  hynim  with  which  a 
gentle  mtdhcr  nscd  to  liush  rny  boyish  fears  for 
the  buhe -a  safety,  rose  lahnmtvi  dear  above  the 
noisy  din  e,f i : In  the  ecntrr.  of 

a corn- 


siiQCiso  nr  t>x. 

We  could  perceive  no  traces  of  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  Russiati  government,  In  fact, 
the  Crimea  seem*  to  i/e  ife<fUu$  % x\\e  enn- 
<|uerorfe  modi  like  a beautiful  slave  who  bail  had 
life  grace  to  please  bet  master,  Yet  *arn*h.ow 
tfe*  Tatiur  race  i*  di<*vpp*mnrtg  yehr  by  year— 
mmther  dlustratmn  of  that  natural  law,  in  Virtue 
of  which  the;  bare  pre^rieO  of  a stronger  race 
inedfebls  and  ofton  involuntariJyv.  destroy*  the 
' \ ' \‘  ' ’ ^ 

ft^ihihetbal  hi  the  time  «ipptihtt& jv  i srund  conr 
dueled  hn  orro#*  a stony  plateau  overlooking  a 
deep  valley . Eroiu  Us  buUnfn  we  nouhl  di^-ern 
glittering  spire*  ;»n»t  mifieret#«h6oling  far  ilp  into 
the  e(ttir.  ait.  This  }be  feiifeit&.&ld  capital  of! 
the  defeimd^ubs  Of  Ghenghie  Khan— the  i4  Gary 
ilmi  yf. ihw  fVtmea,  We  clattered  down 

*he  sinny  slope,  wtten  a sudden  turn  brought  u» 


what  might  bo  fttyfed  the  pohlfe 
par.y  of  Tartar  ph^tilliOn^  fonniHl  a picturesque 
group;  Th*y  had  built  a fire  nOi  thc  day  floor, 
iiW  W'ore  preparing  their  evening  meal;' 

Neat  momuig  we  fed  out  Jo  diploic  the  town: 
Ip  places  thfc  ^idoe  of  the  \ alley  rose  in  p wip- 
itt>U/>  diflii.  rbreaUTiing  nsomn>t’inly  Jo  lopplr 
iic»tyn.  Whem  ihm  fefbp^s 

rest  un  bled  an  ampliitheatre,  the  flat -ton  fell  dwell- 
ing* Astnglikc  steps,  half  ^feible  enud  thr  crown- 
nig  IbHbgei  lAhuiklaiit  springs  nf  tlu?  purest  w otiq 
3gu«Jib3: ':lbrth’vid;  eynry  turn,  falling  iriUto  'baxtok 
where  the.  feuhfel  wtw  pnrfomuhg  thnr  aldu- 
liOiie.  Early;  ar  it  ax  we  jiUfe^cd  h ckjflfes-, 
hitUKt*,  Wi*  £3i'Sf  within  gThupis  of  f/nl;»tc  Tot.4 .-‘is 
coiled  viimn  '.low  divans  luiuriously  sttmkm'g  or 
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been  steeped  in  water  and  fermented  To  judge, 
however,  from  the  immense  quantities  of  it  stored 
up  in  the  hogsheads  which  lined  the  wails  of  the 
dingy  roUm,  this  must  be  the  favorite  beverage  of 
the  Tartars. 

Some  branches  of  business  appear  to  he  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  whose  chief 
sent  is  an  ancient  fortress  perched  upon  one  of 
the  most  inaccessible  era ga  overlooking  the  valley, 
whence  they  descend  every  morning  to  the  town, 
returning  in  the  evening.  Besides  the  Cossack 
guard  at  the  palace  gates,  we  saw  not  a sign  or 
token  of  Russian  supremacy.  The  aspect  of 
every  thing  was  purely  Tartar,  just  as  it  might 
have  appeared  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  Czar 
trembled  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  names  of  the  fierce  Khans  of  the 
Crimea.  We  Were  assured,  I believe  with  truth, 
that  all  Russians  are  forbidden  by  an  Imperial 
ukase  from  settling  in  this  lovely  valley. 

A broad  gleam  of  sunlight  lay  like  a golden  bar 
across  the  gateway  of  the  ancient  palace,  as  w e 
entered.  Its  exterior  is  unpretending  enough, 
a fib  nling  no  indication  of  the  fairy-like  beauty  in- 
closed within  the  blank  walls.  With  a refinement 
of  taste  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  this  palace 
has  been  restored,  precisely  as  it  was  in  the  palmy 
days  of  its  original  possessors  ; even  the  claims 
of  Eastern  hospitality  have  not  been  neglected,  a 
portion  of  it  being  assigned  as  a resting  place  for 


drinking  black  coffee  from  the  tiniest  of  cups. 
Passing  through  the  streets  occupied  by  the  art- 
isans, we  gained  some  insight  into  the  industrial 
habits  of  the  place.  All  th#  operations  that  with 
u$  are  performed  in  obscurity  are  there  patent  to 
view.  The  houses  and  shops  are  destitute  of 
windows,  having  instead  broad  shutters  which  are 
let  down  during  the  day,  so  as  to  form  counters 
for  the  display  of  wares  and  manufactures.  Here 
was  a baker’s  shop,  the  oven  so  close  to  the  street 
that  by  extending  your  hand  from  without  you 
could  fed  its  heat.  Turners  sat  cross-legged, 
patiently  boring  long  cherry  sticks  for  pipe-sterns, 
or  fitting  the  amber  mouth- pieces.  At  a cook- 
shop  groups  of  morning  customers  wort*  fishing 
out  huge  bits  of  meat  from  the  bubbling  caldrons, 
and  devouring  them  in  the  open  air.  Here  a 
black-bearded  cook  bore  a joint  in  his  hands, 
catching  the  drippings  upon  a loaf  of  black  bread. 
This  he  laid  down  before  a customer  on  the  bare 
plank  which  served  for  a table  within.  Still  fur- 
ther on  we  came  to  the  fruit-market,  abounding 
in  grapes,  figs*  pomegranates,  and  fruit  to  which 
we  could  not  even  give  a name  ; but  chief  among 
all  were  the  pouters,  the  luscious  melons  from  the 
adjoining  plains,  heaped  up  like  piles  of  cannon- 
balls in  an  arsenal.  Still  beyond,  were  the  tip- 
pling shops,  whither  the  thirsty  souls  of  the  town 
resort  to  drink  boo:a>  art  abominable  astringent 
liquor  extracted  from  millet-seeds,  which  have 
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strangers.  We  roterai  * g Ttitky  coual'^rd  jor- 
-Tou ruled  by  structure#  of  varied  arelatevtru*'. 
tooned  with  Vine*,'  arid  nhrubbexy  The  walls 
ire  covered  with  liru^pti^^ 
ters  ; firm  the  Koran,  i^lU,  Kftrij- 

glYphics*  Stflfetffc  group  of  fidKers,  funafui 
birds  and  i^isfs-borsiifig-TTom:  ar&bt’*i]ue  asyridlft,: 
ornament  every  duo r Tali  Urea  and  beautiful 
fouci tains  add  tfe  ihVng  cbtor  given  only  by 
verdure  and  running  wateri* v Chief  among  ‘liv? 
fonnUihiH  are  two ,sd  the  tmtmice,  in  Winch  ibe 
g race  Ad  invention  of  the  Eaai  Uai  exhausted  it- 
self Arabesques,  lightly  sculptured  #ji»}  jiaiiitW 
With  bnghr  hannonious  colors,  surround.  the  mar  *• 
hie  Math*  tilled  with  the  brighftAt  v ater  that  j^vrr 
sparkled;  * * I f there  by  another  ioun tain  like  unid 
thhf* — air  runs  the  inscription — r*  let  It  borne  &riU 
and  show  itself.  Damascii*  uini  Jj&i/dad  have 
witnessed  many  things,  but  a ilonm- 

ain  have  they  not  bdhchl-’*  This  fdantahi  wnf 
erected  by  the  Khan  * Krim  Oiierai  flu*  rjidumh 


Uttd  roofed,  ' beeauH<f' — hk  run*  the  ixmeription 
-f*‘T  W.  Utterly  unworthy  that  the’  least  ray  of 
GodV  -nm  should  shin?',  tijpon  iiie/ • Was  this 
the  utterance  of  a sotii  haunted  by  corner  inejtpir 
able  crime-  vr  w:a*  it  not  rather  the  Wuntri  of 
a spirit  sensitively  alive  to  the  - Ifghteht  built,  arid 
uu  i whelped  by  a sense  off  hr  perfection*  of  the 
HmIv  One.  in  whose  /immediate  pre&ebee  he  was 
about  to  stand  L!  LeLas  hope  the  hdler,  and 
that,  like  another ^euitenf '.who  dared  riut  yljjfc 
up  Kfs  eyeif'  fnvtn  tlnvdiis^  **lm  Wept  bonnr  jt}*- 
tified‘4%  Another  ordered  a vine  to  he  planted 
over  ids  Inmd*  '\tHht  hc>  i^  hn  in  life  had  hfiVUght 
forth  ho  little  fruit,  might  bt*  found  more  fruitful 
in  death  ” Another  had  Ilia  tomb  bidU  rinse 
under  the  tstyes  of  the  n?a*fjut\  m order  -that,.  h» 
tUe' wider  frmn  the  sacred  roof  fell  upnn  hini^^f 
might  wnsh  ovvay  the  foulness  of  fils*  tint,  w ti  c f k 


were  an  numberles*  an  the  drop's' foiling  from  the 
clouds. ,. 

Tin?  paWr*  \ * Uninhabited,  Vet  even’  thing  i« 
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br*w  Puriste.  who  adhere  to  the  written 
w ”*  ^ m wjectii,*  the  idle  gk**,  of  the  Teh 

to'  fr&#&  ae  though  it#  <K»cnpaht»  wece  hourly  ex*  mml, totjl  the  manifold  traditions  of  the  Rabbins 
petted  W$ iut^Kmabk. mil*.  Ftm  vnhabit  the  city  of  the  living,  tor  the  seel  is 
of  ttiom*  winding  jgi&Vs  and  nam»w  vridejy  seaitejr^mmany  fends ; but  all*,  if  possibly 

peerages,  TVy  are  ail  und  hardly  tfo  ! return  to  have  their  bot^s  laid  with  those  of  their 

i«n  a level.  The  floor#  Ate  coveted  with  the  [fathers  in  the  city  of  the  dead  A long  flight  of 
wheat  <yirpei& ; Persian  rugs  ^^  the  ricli^t  hues  j steps 'mu  in  the  solid  rock,  leads  up  to  the  for^ 
crrejvp^d  tie  dirimi* -; '■  with  I Ai  the  boCtotn  is  the  vct\[  which  *>0p- 

precious  tapestry  <*fOvw  cblot*which  plica  it  with  Water.  We  Ascended  among  a fUe 

charm  th^  Ori river  ftw  s^-ehed  4po*u  of  donkeys  laden  with  water~afctftfrt  who  chmhoil 
way&  are  *tx#p*ridf*t  satin  cftttii&b*.  Proritod  arid  up  without  drivers.  The  place  wemed  deserted  • 
latticed  vrindo w#  ftmg  tong  U*r*  ‘ifniatty-colorocl  aU  the  ahiCKbodicd  men  had  deluded  to  the 
light  and  deep  *2;»ufitw  aCtaas  i^f  aodt  W4llv  and  Tartar  town  to  ply  their  diifoont  indfeis..  :-'A,<tor 
dong  the  i.nfotd  with  gold,  f»Uv*r,  and  children  too  young  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and 

pwt.  ii'-'tmn:  of  a few  old  men  returned  from  their  long  warider- 

ftotti  a^pirind*  of  pn>portic«fr$  of  raisaivet new  of  mgs,  and  calmly  awaiting  the  summons  which 
tatoerisi  Y the  charrw;  consists  ftither  in  the  or-  should  bid  them  lake' ‘their  rest  in  the  V alley  of 
gtusit*  d»plstyecL  &f*d  tho  perfection  of  the  Jehosapliar,  were  the  only  human  beings  we  «aw. 
inr^mwrahle  details*  which  mtilbi*  slf  Khat  the  The  view  from  the  Jewish  town  is  transcendemly 
im#t  gkwuig  im^giitatvm  |»wlhA?t»  of  th«?  lux-  beautiful.  The  eye  wanders  over  e succession 
Onohe  file  of  an  eastern  now:  of  womtod  siopris,  fa*  up  among  huge  inaswes  of 

Pcsrhaps  the  most  Gegam  apartment#  am  .the-  bcfuhng  crags  and  conical  rocks,  while  the  great 
ones  ftjtodapby  Potemkin  to  tWXtap^rial  p&ih*  Tkhtuit* tyagk-*-ik  Tent-Mountain v~thi?  loftiest 
irme,  when  she  mule  the  tour  of  her  new  do-  simunit  of  the  chain  of  thq  Crimea,  flings  its 
mimottSv  Whoever  she  w.rs  Ut  pe^K  the  rdgh*  stoep  side??  amt  flat  top  against  the  southern  sky. 
during  this  lung prngrnam — •whether  hi  missr-  £Vom  Ttaglclje  Serai,  after  due  cimRuItation 

able  village,  on  the  broad  steppev  or  in  fh#  vnnriy  with  Gottlob,  I retoN'M  to  make  my  meditated 
toen^-iwe  J&$b4  ft  p^Iicm  etveted  for  her  use  descent  upon  l found  that  there 

by  the,  t^vvlerai*  gal&ntry  of  hey  former  lover,  was  no  cb#t£cle  ift  the  way  M th#  city  being  un- 
wfciw*  irinsiW*?  presence  thus  scenmVto  hover  tered  by  the  netgjilwtmg  German  cotcuust^  the 
«uaad  her  P«tHaps  he  wisheti  k*  rvctdt  the  old  pn>htbirion  ; A fliri- 

lave  Which  *h®  had  once  felt  fey  Wm,  but  haul  night's  roughing  ii  ^Tartars  had  fwvi- 

irsaifemid  to  younger  wi  fairer  men  : just  ss  traliscd  all  the.fedysjUagy  m respect  watilrobe, 
^ben  ha  tuet  her  in  liw  famtiae  pcJacc  of  Taurida  winch  I might  hav^  ooc*  borusted  rivet  toy  Ted- 
vhich  she  had  tmiU  for  hun,  he  full  on  hie  knees,  tonic  friend.  A hugs  meerschaum,  with  t due 
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SO 

every  where  put  upon  official  morality.  If  it  wai 
not  true,  nobody  doubted  that  it  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  bo. 

After  a two  day’s  stay  at  Sevastopol,  Gottlob 
and  myself  once  more  replenished  our  meer- 
schaums, seated  ourselves  in  our  wagon,  gave 
the  sentinels  at  the  gate  a farewell  whiff,  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  were  honest  Germans,  and 
drove  back  to  Bagtche  Serai.  There  we  rejoined 
our  companion,  who  was  awaiting  our  return. 
The  time  we  had  fixed  for  our  tour  had  already 
been  exceeded;  so  putting  ourselves  under  the 
conduct  of  our  guide,  we  made  the  best  of  our 
way  back  to  Yalta,  by  another  route  from  the  one 
by  which  we  had  come.  We  were  fortunately, 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  steamer,  on  board  which 
we  embarked  for  Odessa.  So  ended  our  trip 
through  the  Crimea — a brief  but  pleasant  episode 
in  a year’s  residence  in  Southern  Russia. 

THE  HOLY  WEEK  AT  ROME. 

FIRST  ARTICLE. 

fTIHE  Holy  Week  at  Rome ! What ! unholy  rem- 
X iniscences  of  crowding,  struggling,  conten- 
tion ; of  extortion  and  cheating ; of  dirt  and  dis- 
comfort ; in  short,  of  all  the  ills  attendant  upon 
the  multiplication  of  the  population  of  the  holy 
city  tenfold  in  proportion  to  its  capacity  of  ac- 
commodation, does  not  this  solemn  church-festi- 
val vividly  recall  to  every  traveler,  who  has  un- 
dergone its  purgatorial  experience,  either  to  view 
its  vain  show,  or  to  stir  anew  languid  devotion  in 
witnessing  the  significant  facts  in  man’s  redemp- 
tion which  it  is  intended  to  commemorate?  Rome, 
during  this  period,  is  the  focus  of  Christendom. 
The  Protestant  hurries  up  to  the  Eternal  City  to 
behold  the  scdlrlet  lady  in  all  her  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, with  the  charitable  object  of  seeing 
with  his  own  eyes  whether  her  color  is  not  even 
more  deeply  dyed  than  it  has  been  represented. 
The  Catholic  devoutly  makes  his  pilgrimage  to 
lay  alike  his  sins  and  offerings  on  her  altars,  and 
with  renewed  heart  and  faith  to  carry  back  with 
him  the  blessing  and  absolution  of  Christ’s  Vicar 
on  earth.  Both  are  not  unfrequently  alike  dis- 
appointed. I have  known  the  scorning  Protest- 
ant to  go  away  the  disciple  of  infallibility,  while 
the  simple-hearted  Catholic,  gradually  losing  him- 
self among  the  mazes  of  doubt  and  hypocrisy 
which,  fungus-like,  cluster  around  the  claims  of 
papacy,  at  last  acknowledged  himself  a pagan, 
or  worse,  an  unbeliever  in  all  religion. 

No  city,  both  from  its  past  and  present  influ- 
ence on  the  world’s  history,  presents  more  claims 
to  interest  than  Rome.  The  many  who  visit  it 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  who  de- 
sire and  can  not.  I shall  therefore  give,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  latter  class,  so  far  as  I am  able,  a 
practical  view  of  its  ceremonies  and  principles 
during  that  period  which  it  has  set  apart  to  com- 
memorate with  all  its  sanctity  and  splendor,  as 
one  of  peculiar  solemnity — embracing  the  most 
momentous  events  that  ever  dawned  upon  the 
human  race— the  death  and  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour.  What  papacy  thus  openly  spreads  be- 
fore the  whole  world  must  be  considered  as  its 


religious  standard.  By  its  effects  on  its  follow- 
ers it  can  rightly  be  judged.  To  keep  within  the 
strictest  limits  of  charitable  evidence,  I shall  con- 
fine myself  either  to  papal  authorities  or  cere- 
monies ; for  it  is  solely  upon  them  that  it  founds 
its  high  pretensions,  and  by  them  exhibits  its 
righteousness. 

Bishop  England,  in  a little  work  published  at 
Rome,  entitled  an  44  Explanation  of  the  Cere- 
monies of  the  Holy  Week,”  sets  forth  the  claims 
and  objects  of  the  Roman  Church  at  this  partic- 
ular festival.  We,  therefore,  can  not  go  amiss 
in  briefly  quoting  from  him  the  doctrines  which 
he  asserts  to  be  animating  principles  of  the  prac- 
tices he  advocates. 

44  The  object,”  he  says,  44  of  our  church-cere- 
mony is  not  mere  idle  show ; such  exhibitions 
would,  in  religion,  be  worse  than  a waste  of 
time.”  44  God  can  never  be  pleased  by  any  hom- 
age which  is  not  internal  and  spiritual.”  44  The 
legitimate  objects  of  external  rites  in  religion, 
are  the  instruction  of  the  mind  and  amelioration 
of  the  heart ; their  object  is  the  promotion  of 
enlightened  piety.  Whatever  does  not  tend  to 
this,  is  at  least  useless ; probably  mischievous. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  desirous  of  having  all 
her  observances  tested  by  this  principle .”  By 
this  principle,  I beg  all,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  to  test  even  the  few  of  the  manifold  ob- 
servances that  I shall  be  able  to  quote  within 
my  prescribed  limits,  and  to  frankly  confess  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
promote  44  enlightened  piety.” 

The  Pope,  as  we  all  know,  claims  to  be  the 
representative  of  Christ,  with  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral powers  commensurate  with  a divine  au- 
thority. Although  our  Saviour  expressly  de- 
clared his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this  world,  yet 
his  successor,  and  44  visible  head  of  the  Church ,” 
is  also  a 44  temporal  sovereign  and,  in  addition 
to  his  ecclesiastical  state,  surrounds  himself  with 
as  brilliant  a court  as  can  exist,  in  which  females 
are  outwardly  excluded.  In  judging,  then,  of 
these  incompatible  functions,  a charitable  distinc- 
tion should  be  drawn  between  that  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  temporal  power  had  its  origin  in 
his  spiritual  position,  and  is  intimately  blended 
with  it  in  all  its  phases,  it  will  be  difficult  to  define 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  his  duties  as 
high-priest  and  sovereign.  We  must  therefore 
take  him  simply  as  he  shows  himself  to  the  ado- 
ration of  the  faithful. 

44  His  throne  is  placed  on  the  Gospel  side  of 
the  altar,”  says  Bishop  England.  From  per- 
sonal inspection,  I can  assure  the  curious  reader 
that  no  imperial  robes  surpass  those  of  the  Holy 
Father,  in  rich  and  curious  embroidery,  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  general  value  of  materials 
and  cunning  workmanship.  Description  would 
fail  to  illustrate  the  variety  and  pomp  of  costume 
of  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  courts.  Therefore  I 
shall  present — so  far  as  uncolored  cuts  can — the  t 

extent  and  costliness  of  this  branch  of  service  of 
the  successor  of  Him  who  exalted  poverty  in  the 
priesthood  to  the  rank  of  a virtue. 
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JZwr  Adotythiy 
to  irarpii-oes  over  rochet* 
san rytog  euiidleducka  vfIUi  Uglne 
i?  v*ak  Jjcacon, 


PRECESSION  $5 

r Oft  LiSTKR  fcflNOAV. 

Esquire^ 

two  find  two,  La  red  **ergtv  capped  with bo**]*  over  ibe  iuovlforp,  mc< 

: ,'  . ; v,  •,  — ' ; .... 

two  to)  two,  in  UjMi:  » m ;*M  itood*.  * 

twcfcr*, ' ’. 

two  And  tfww,  .iii  Vk‘^1  Wtptcttf*  order*. 

bu<>U*nirttmi  . yjiwsfer  *i>#  fcjity, 

mo  a!to  two,  in  red, 

Ch(\ul\iiit*  in  ordinary, 

to  mi  .:*ppa*  W ith  hood*  of  emiue  ; oi.Vhoro  there  are 
firet  mi  la?  Nearer, 
second  xatJiv  bearer, 
thir 

one  bea re?  v ; 

Private  • 

mo  and  twor  nefrew^v  .a>j.  xy^r  » -norivc; 
two  and  two,  to.  blank  or  tf;'A-.t.  h>4d 

priest*  and  honorer/,  rwo  and  two,  m mi  ^HMjehs-  and  hood*. 

■ ■’  ; v'y^:’::',  • tf 

two  mjd  two,  iti  ^jolov  «nlk  c atfrincUfe  over  which  aro  surplices*.— (Cm  D.) 

; v ,'.v''; !\  the  .Park; 

•*  ’ . , ' ‘ ;/•  ’• ; ** V-/ •'•;  :V.- •':'••/ * '.  - . '■ 

in  fnirr^.-vv^  ryi^n  mo, 

• -J ^ ‘ ^v*>; -i^-'  *v-^ 

in  tu*  hi^  fr»my  •.  ■• 

: $jU  ? %v.V;  >-\:  ,'.  ’’.  V 

tatut^*^h*«yr  y*#  two.  * .■■ 

......  . . . ' ,f  • v*>  rv*r  .*  • .;  r , ' * ‘v  'V..  \\ 

'y%re*  AtfilythM,  t>W  jR>i#r 

ill: wirptow*  over  rochttA  itV  IttflbMr- i Cm i&)]  in  *mrpik<»  over  roefart* 

WQ&t ^^8  Tmo- porter*  -cgiht  fvd  i&i  tzrrymi  c*/.diemjck»  with  light* 
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On  the  cope  of  bright  purple  color  which  the 
•pope  ween  on  Palm  Sunday  is  a silver  plate 
jjehly  gilt,  hearing,  in  beautiful  relief,  the  figure 
of  the  Almighty.  This  was  formerly  of  pure 
surrounded  by  three  knobs  of  costly  ori- 
ental pearls ; but  the  cupidity  of  the  enemies  of 
Pius  YI.  overcame  their  fear  of  sacrilege,  and 
they  appropriated  it  to  other  purposes.  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  who  was  employed  by  Clement 
VII.  to  engrave  this  plate,  says,  somewhat  blas- 
phemously, though  in  true  artistic  spirit,  that  he 
endeavored  to  represent  the  u Almighty  Father 
in  a free  and  easy  position.” 

His  Holiness  selects  the  cardinals,  seventy  in 
number,  who  form  the  high  senate  of  the  Church 
and  the  privy  council  of  the  Pope.  They  in 
turn  elect  the  Pope  from  their  own  number. 
In  costume  they  are  a shade  less  brilliant 
than  the  Holy  Father,  wearing,  when  in  chapel, 
red  cassocks  with  gold  tassels,  red  stockings, 
white  ermine  tippets,  and  red  skull  or  square 
caps.  On  solemn  occasions  they  add  red  shoes 
and  white  damask  silk  mitres,  with  other  changes 
of  raiment,  telling  with  great  effect  in  a proces- 
sion, but  tedious  in  description. 

Throughout  the  whole  edifice  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  costume  forms  a very  important  and 
conspicuous  part.  It  is  nicely  graduated  with 
decreasing  splendor  and  diversified  cut  from  the 
pope,  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  the  inferior 
clergy,  who  are  almost  lost  amid  richly-laced 
petticoats  and  purple  skirts,  to  the  laughable  at- 
tire of  the  sacristans,  choristers,  and  the  dirty 
and  dolorous  robes  of  the  monastic  orders.  Each 
rank  has  its  mark  and  number,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  no  military  display  can  compete, 
in  variety  and  brilliancy  of  colors  and  costliness 
of  uniform,  with  one  got  up  by  the  church.  The 
nomenclature  of  papal  costume  is  intelligible  only 
to  those  who  pass  their  lives  in  wearing  it.  Each 
article  has  its  peculiar  uses  and  degree  of  sanctity. 

The  etiquette  of  the  papa]  court,  whether  in 
its  spiritual  or  temporal  sense,  is  no  light  service. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  of- 
ficers attached  to  it,  I have  given  a programme  of 
the  Procession  for  Easter  Sunday  as  it  appears  in 
Saint  Peter  s previous  to  High  Mass  and  the 
General  Benediction  and  Excommunication.  The 
engravings  given  of  several  of  these  ecclesiastical 
personages  and  their  suites,  will  bear  out  the  as- 
sertion that  no  operatic  or  theatrical  spectacle 
can  pretend  to  vie  with  the  papal  court  when  it 
dons  its  holiday  suit.  Imagine  the  surprise  of 
St.  Peter  were  he  to  be  present,  upon  being  told 
that  that  sleepy-looking  old  gentleman,  so  buried 
in  gold  and  jewels  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible, 
and  borne  under  a magnificent  canopy  on  the 
shoulders  of  twelve  men  clothed  in  the  brightest 
scarlet,  performing  the  pantomime  of  turning 
from  one  side  to  another  his  uplifted  thumb  and 
two  fingers  as  illustrative  of  the  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  was  his  successor  ! I question 
whether  at  such  a sacrilegious  libel  the  old  Adam 
within  him  would  not  be  more  signally  displayed 
than  it  even  was  in  the  garden ; for  the  zealous 
apostle  would  least  of  all  forgive  humbug.  I 


•peak  only  of  the  .effect  on  my  own  mind,  con- 
trasted with  what  I conceive  to  be  the  proper  dis- 
play of  that  religion  which  consists  in  visiting 
and  comforting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction.  There  are  others,  as  we  often  see,  on 
whom  the  glitter  of  a court,  or  the  music  and  ar- 
chitecture of  a church  have  greater  weight  than 
the  humility  and  simplicity  of  gospel  truth.  They 
would  be  loth  to  confess  that  the  avenue  to  their 
minds  and  hearts  closed  with  their  eyes  and  ears ; 
but  take  away  the  curiously  wrought  robes,  the 
cunning  of  the  artificer,  the  genius  of  the  artist, 
the  harmonies  of  music,  and  the  entire  combina- 
tion of  pomp  and  venerable  tradition  by  which 
Rome  upholds  her  religion,  and  how  much  of 
faith  and  conviction  would  be  left  to  them ! 

Beside  the  officers  who  figureln  the  above  pro- 
cession, there  are  a legion  of  others  attached  to 
the  court,  which  swell  its  bulk  to  a degree  that 
weighs  heavily  upon  the  petty  temporal  domin- 
ions of  the  Popes,  and  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  necessities.  There  are  private  gentlemen 
of  the  bed-chamber,  and  among  them  a secret 
treasurer,  who  purveys  for  the  alms  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  Pope.  So  little  bodily  exercise  does 
the  Roman  etiquette  allow  to  the  successors  of 
the  fisherman,  that  his  present  Holiness  has  been 
ordered  by  his  physician  to  play  at  billiards  daily, 
to  counteract  his  tendency  to  obesity. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  eight  officers  and  val- 
ets, under  different  titles,  attached  to  the  personal 
service  of  the  Pope ; a modest  number  when  the  ex- 
tent ofhis  several  palaces  is  considered.  No  sover- 
eign pays  the  penalty  of  greatness  more  severely 
than  the  Holy  Father.  His  sanctity  dooms  him 
perpetually  to  solitary  meals,  except  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  there  being  no  one  on  earth 
sufficiently  elevated  to  sit  as  an  equal  at  table 
with  him.  This  is  the  rule,  but  a spiritual  Pope 
no  doubt  finds  means  occasionally  to  reconcile  his 
social  instincts  and  rank  at  the  same  time.  Then, 
too,  every  dish  must  be  previously  tasted,  for  fear 
of  poison  ; an  antiquated  custom,  which  at  pres- 
ent no  one  would  conceive  to  have  any  founda- 
tion in  necessity.  His  chambers  are  coldly  splen- 
did. Marbles,  paintings,  mosaics,  and  gilding 
there  are  in  abundance,  but  the  whole  arranged 
with  more  than  the  usual  chilling  aspect  of  a 
state  palace.  His  private  rooms,  no  doubt,  are 
more  comfortable ; but  the  whole  state  and  cir- 
cumstance that  surround  a Pope,  so  far  as  the 
public  eye  can  judge,  is  one  which  makes  him, 
in  ail  the  relations  of  personal  freedom  and  en- 
joyment, a being  little  to  be  envied.  Each  nat- 
ural instinct  and  generous  impulse  is  so  hedged 
in  with  sacred  etiquette  or  pusillanimous  fear  as 
to  be  a torture  rather  than  a pleasure  to  its  pos- 
sessor. A bad  Pope  can  be  personally  free  only 
by  being  a hypocrite  ; a good  Pope  is  a martyr  to 
a rank  which  in  its  daily  duties  involves  a constant 
contradiction  of  the  simplest  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  a standing  reproach  upon  common 
sense. 

Ail  access  to  the  Pope  is  guarded  with  myste- 
rious care.  He  has  his  private  chamber- men 
— not  maids — private  cooks,  sweepers,  and 
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domestics  of  all  classes*  Besides  these  he  has 
his  confessor,  preacher,  chaplains — queer  neces- 
sities these  for  the  fountain-head  of  religion — 
his  porters,  jesters,  poultrymen,  and  muleteers. 
These  all  have  rank  and  appointments  in  the  sa- 
cred household,  mingling  strangely  with  “ mon- 
signori”  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  other  offi- 
cials The  private  chamberlains  who  wait  in 
the  ante-chambers  are  clergymen.  In  imita- 
tion of  imperial  courts,  we  find  cup-bearers,  raa*r- 
ters  of  the  wardrobe,  grand  esquires,  a grand 
herald,  private  chamberlains  of  the  sword  and 
doakt  who  wear  the  black-spangled  dress,  the 
most  graceful  of  all  court  costumes,  and  a guard 
of  nobles,  magnificently  uniformed,  a section  of 
which  attends  at  divine  service  in  the  Pope's 
chapel  with  dravm  swords. 

Each  cardinal  and  high  officer  has  a little  court 
of  his  own.  When  the  revenues  of  Christendom 
flowed  into  the  papal  treasury,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  maintain  this  state  and  expense;  but,  now 
that  it  falls  mainly  on  the  Roman  Sacristory,  it 
becomes  a burden  which  Christian  humility  might 
consistently  seek  to  lighteu.  When  there  exists 
so  numerous  a corps  of  servants,  whether  of  the 
household  or  church,  invention  must  be  racked 
to  find  employment  for  them  ; consequently,  wo 


are  not  surprised  to  see  that  during  high  church 

ceremonies — for  instance,  on  Pal m Sunday it 

requires  “ a prince,  an  auditor  of  the  rota,  two 
clerks  of  the  chamber,  and  two  mace-bearers,” 
to  present  a basin  of  water  to  the  Pope,  in  which 
he  waahes  his  hands,  while  a cardinal  dean  holds 
the  towel,  a senior  cardinal  priest  hands  him  the 
incense,  which  he  puts  into  a censer  held  by  the 
44  senior  voter  of  the  signature. " Verily,  St.  Peter 
could  have  written  all  his  epistles  in  much  less 
time  than  it  would  have  taken  him  to  learn  the  ti- 
tles and  employments  of  the  household  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  nineteenth  century  ! *4  In  the  sacred 
functions  of  the  altar,  when  the  Pope  assists  with- 
out officiating,”  says  Bishop  England,  he  selects 
the  officers  from  a number  of  names  presented 
by  the  chapters  of  each  of  the  three  patriarchal 
basilica,  selecting  “always  a nobl&nan>  if  his 
other  qualifications  be  equal  to  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates”—4he  wisdom  of  which  choice,  and  its 
consistency  with  Christianity,  all  republicans 
can  not  fail  to  perceive. 

The  mode  of  electing  a Pope  is  curious.  The 
conclave  is  the  assemblage  of  the  cardinals  for 
that  purpose.  They  select  their  own  place  of 
meeting,  in  general  choosing  simply  between  the 
Vatican  ox  Quirinal  palaces. 


THE  HOLY  WEEK  AT  ROME 


The  day  after  the  laat  day  of  liu>  /imeral  <?<??*- 
monies  of  & deceased  Pope,  t&t*  xaaa>  of  the 
Ghost  M ?*pe»toi  wfth  gre^ 
discourse  ^bounced*  xnd  the  practfsiaMj  of  ear- 
drt&lft  e&t»ts  ifc#  ^•fea/ar. 

The  baft*  wre«miog  the  eie^tioa  are  «s*d,  and 
the  cardinal  dea/s  Immgum  th«m  upon  the  du- 
ties pr^yrsbM  for  ihr  <&C*artftn.  £scb  riiniiiftal 
then  take*  bis  place,  m the  curuaUve,  iha*  it,  re- 
tires to  hi®  cell,  a entail  mam  of  about  twelve 
feet  square,  «iode*tiy  fqmVvhed  by  iicmafectf.  with 
his  arms  over  Kite  door  These  eeila  6ft*.  all  alike, 

upon  the  same  door,  *sid  ftmagod  iu  galleries. 
Chimney*  are  *>at  pemitted*  warmth  feeing  cam- 
muniewed  from  the  neighboring  toowis.  To 
make  fchir  ifttl&tum  isamplew*  in  winter  the  win- 
dow* are  *S  built  ep,  excepting  a *mgia  pane. 
In.  summer  tfei  cardinaiK  a»  penniltod  to  look 
mso  the  <^irdei. 


en*«r  into  eaGclavfc,  should 
Jiriv  W-l  fpH  wle^uuU*  to  tfur  discipline  about  to 
be  imposed  upon  them*  they  ate  warned,  to  re- 
Uxe.  Orwre  m tancSimt,  they  are  placed  ixt  soli- 
tary confinement,  each  in  hi*  own  ***11  Every 
avenue  to  the  palace  in  strictly  gnwdtnl  by  de- 
Uchuwnta  of  soldiers,  and  each  door  carefully 
dosed  The  only  cmnraoxdcsifoa  from  without 
U by  mfcm*  of  small  resolving  shelve*,  or  bo*ot, 
like  the  " tour?"  of  foundling  hospital*,  through 
which  the  meala  ar*r  passed,  and  also  any  official 
commumcoiions,  but  only  in  the  presence,  am! 
with  this  authorisation  of  their  rmliury  guard- 
ians, Vocal  intextouTOc  w permitted  *»?dy  afomr- 
tain  high  aperture*  in  the  wall#,  in  Italian,  and 
with  rawed  voices,  ao  that  the  guard*  can  bear 
and  understand  the  wttersstipn.  TH*  Utmost 
precautioua  art  taken  to  prawn:  g&£  inmat  w-  of 
adjoining  ceila  from  wehnvxuk^tbg  with  each 
other  i f a cardinal  become  31  be  i*  pennittoJ 
%ti  go  out,  but  he  con  not  tfe-enter  hi*  celt  during 
th^sonetave,  £u  \:'f  : \' , ' /<  / « 

Before  the  cfo&ftg  «?f te  Redans  * fuml  day  h 
pmriiried  to  the  visit*  and  cbnferenc&i  of  tbs  car- 
dinals, in  the  halt  arranged  fof*  that  purpose.  These 
interviews  an?  according  to  prescribed  rules, 

All  the  expenses  i>f’  the  conclave  ate  borne  by 
th#  Apostolic  Chamhe*  Among  these,  the  meals 
arc  not  the  least  A*  nothing  if  done  in  Homs 
without  a procession,  the  rfxunzn  of  the  cardinals 
aw  served  up  in  the  s^e  manner.  The  order 
is  as  follows : 

At  the  head,  two  footmen  with  wooden  mace*- 


Eat  the  service  of  «uch  sell  there  is  allow*!  a 
wscrat&cy  %nd«me  gentleman,  who  w>5  obliged  to 
perform.  the  duties  af  thm&tkm  Sat  as  tb«? 
ismKbjnxwftla  am  gtf&k  consisting  of  a consider'- 
sbu?  to®  before  ifce  x-Oncfave,  and  a distribution 
of  fcm  tboui&aQil  crowns  by  the  new  3fyp*  alter 
hit  elescitenu  besides  ttettam  adjutage*  fof  their 
future  career,  tee  posts  are  much  sought  after 
by'ihs.yo^  V'v?/*. 

Th*  aotidavo  'is  allowed  also  the  «ermiee«  of  a 
Menstaa'i/  two  eub^sacristsna,  a confessot^  four 
master*  of  ceremom^;,  two  physicians,  aa  apoth- 
ecary. three  barbers,  a mason,  a carpenter,  and 
twelve  r.-uatfe*  whose  finery  is  violet. 


sivnsft  t>aaf*o  m co»ct.ivs 
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EtBCTIOt?  OF  PIUS  THI  SIXTH, 


A valet  with  the  silver  selves  on  golden  plates 

The  gentlemen  in  service,  two  by  two,  bare-  ing  the  vote  is  carefull) 
headed.  some  fanciful  design. 

The  chief  cook  with  a napkin  on  bis  shoulder,  and  prepared  expressly 
Cup-bearers  and  esquires.  is  also  taken  to  disguis 

Two  footmen,  carrying  upon  their  shoulders  a no  external  clew  to  the 
huge  dish-warmer,  containing  the  meats,  dec.  tected.  This  act  is  pre< 
Then  follow  the  valets,  with  wine,  and  fruit  in  him  whom  they  belicvi 
baskets.  accompanied  by  sacred 

Upon  arriving  at  the  palace,  each  cardinal  is  signatedby  lot  toexami 
visited  in  turn  by  his  procession,  and  the  dinner  with  the  most  minute  * 
deposited  But  before  this  is  done,  every  dish  is  for  fear  of  fraud  If  a 
inspected  lest  some  letter  or  message  should  be  thirds  of  the  votes,  thej 
concealed  within  the  viands.  The  bottles  and  the  names  of  the  voters 
glasses  are  required  to  be  transparent,  and  the  Should  two- thirds  of  t); 
vases  sufficiently  shallow  to  show  their  depths,  name,  the  bulletins  ai 
With  all  these  precautions,  however,  diplomatic  commences  anew.  Th 
ingenuity  at  times  contrives  to  convey  hidden  the  chimney  attached  t 
communications  The  fruits  often  speak  intelli-  telegraphs  to  an  exp€ 
gibly  for  themselves.  A truffle  has  served  to  failure  of  the  vote, 
baffle  a rival  combination,  and  destroy  a choice  Election  by  “adorati 
fixed  upon  for  the  succeeding  day.  This  species  giving  his  vote,  goes  t 
of  culinary  diplomacy  was  due,  as  might  be  ex-  claiming  hint  the  Hea 
1‘ccted,  to  an  embassador  of  France.  followed  by  two-thirds 

There  are  four  inodes  of  electing  the  Pope : the  his  example.  The  “ cor 
* adoration,*'  the  44  compromise,”  the  “ icrutin"  certain  suffrages  are  gi 
irul  the  "acct*s\t."  the  conclave  from  whi 

The  votes  are  deposited  by  the  cardinals,  ac-  ^scrutin”  is  the  secret 
cording  to  certain  prescribed  rules,  in  a chalice  is  the  last  resource  for 
placed  upon  an  altar,  either  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  dotn  resorted  to,  and  I < 
or  one  of  the  same  dimensions  at  the  Quirinal.  the  process  myself,  I c 
They  are  summoned  twice  a day,  at  six  in  the  ers.  During  the  ex  ax 
morning  and  at  the  same  hour  of  the  evening,  to  secret  ballot,  the  eardii 
deposit  their  votes  These  are  carried  bv  them-  six  altars  .of  the  chapel 
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homage  to  a man  which  we  are:  taught  tb.heluro* 
are  due  only  U>  God*  it  will  be  difficult  for  th» 
mas*  to  diecrimimte  the  juice  distinction  they 
would  make  Their  examples  «t  all  evenUvi*  so 
much  weight  in  the  scale  of  idolatry  r whit*  their 
motives  arts  tar  beyond  the  eajuaifcy  uf  ignorant 
minds i to  comprehend. 

During  tint  interval  bat  ween  the  death  of  one 
Pope  ami  the  election  of  another,  the  papal  func 
Hons  are  administered  by  an  vtfgcer  caiM  the 
“ Cuneriingcie,''  or  Cardinal  President,  of  the 
Court  of  R^rnt*.  He  hokle  om  of  the  three 
of  the  treasure  or  to  OwUe  of  Sr/ Angelo  ; the 
dean  of  the  sacred  college  another,  and  the  Pop* 


The  cxrewro  pr^aftioons  taken  to  insure 
purity  6f,ct4o^..M^.>th!e  extent  to  whkii 
tKtti  and  Cottuptiosu  namtf  have  intruded  into  these 
elections.  lo  past  the  meet  scandalous 

scenes  hart?  p«e*d*4  *nd  accompanied  the  in- 
trigne*  which,  ikssjnto  the  severity  of  tire  regula- 
fams*  find  into  the  holy  conclave, 

*pfcnuag  it  into  ttnh&ly  factions.  During  the 
pampaftLimiv  recent  conclave,  wliich  resulted  in 
ihe  election  of  Pius  Yj.*  the  eardina.lv  even  pro- 
ceoded  to  Mow®,  and  their  eaeit^meni  rivaled  the 
wewi  soanest  that  have  syar  oomtod  in  any 
democratic  Aiftgw*?-  ’ ;W/>  • / , 

A&cr  hi*  ideeUpn  the  Pope  *?lcc.t#  the  name 
W wixidh.-to:  wt»he4  io  be  ktwWb  The  id  aster 
^fCemaonies  then  ejdtj^a  ^th«  jpap^l  vest- 
ments. «^dt;  A??ar  0^0^  Ifjoi  pi  trivia  hie 

hands  spit  feet*  the  Pope  giving  upon  iho 
tight  d^fchthe  ■ e#  chant, 

Behold :#&  high  pi«riiiriftg:':t<?  i*<xh  and  , 


the  third  / t;  . 

The  unity  and  policy  of  the  papal  court  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  m ail  ages,  so  far  as  concents 
its  claims  lo  temfvond  and  spiritual  power  'WVre 
it  not  counteracted  by  the  «pmf  of  the  *0.  iher* 
u no  reason  to  believe  it  would  not  m&  M&lt  fa 
authority  as  distinctly  aAd  fi^ojdy  as  in  the  lliix- 
teenih  ccsntiirr*  in  th*  mandate  of  Nicholas  111 , 
Oiled  i»  the  uiif)ety-«Lx  th  /batimciioR  of  t he  canon 
law.  to,  :■  ' '■ ’. v'"  "/;,'  * /*. 

ft  b evidtuit  ihat  the  Roman  poutiff  c*n,  not 
be  judged  of  man*  because  he  is  Get*  !“' 

In  a bull.of  Gregory  IX.,  .inserted  w ilxt  Be* 
crretala,  under  the  title  of  • Pre-eminence.4'  We 
read  as  follows:  • / • '•/ ' :4.  ‘: 

^ has  made  two ^ great  Ugh^  for  She  firma- 

peat  of  tW  $ptyer«*I  Chwrh^hat  is  he 

h/is  jmsjifcaled  two  dignluce  . thaw  w ihv  poti 
tifical  authority  ami  ihe  yoyal  power ; but  thai 
which  fUies  hi.  ikese  »layi>,  Ihat.  b»*  to  say  over 


kijiod  jiiMi '.£?■'  The  Angelo  thunder 

torth  a **hius  j^ery  beil  >sf  the  city  *?igmenta  the 

3«S  timbrels, 

amid  tte  &zhxzm'jnt  of  lhe  the  elec- 

tion lie  a pi^jtkr  one— the  noisy  chorus. 

Altar  4 e4ond»»u  tlie  Sisrine 

Pope-  sc-Ata  hima*lf  unde?  a twl  ^triopy  hoforw 
the  grsod  idur  tn  St^ ^ Fdter’a,. ■\\WK^-’3!i^..ve«rdtvw> 
the  MotvUon  of  the  people.  fmi^heijU  h»  is 
fetfnie  in  gmnd  pfor^MViors  i3^:p%t^-^t2^h-he 
>2 lects  for-  hU  in  i$a.  toiitofl&im  jwpd 

to  the  Pope  eniightentid  Romanists  diselairn,  and 
with  jTislicx?  on  doubt,  any  act  of  personal  Uh>J&- 
try  But.  while  they  render  the  same  foniijs 
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things  spiritual,  is  the  greater,  and  that  which 
presides  over  things  material  the  lesser.  There- 
fore all  should  know  that  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  pontiffs  and  kings  as  between  the 
sun  and  moon.  We  say  that  every  human  creat- 
ure is  subjected  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  that 
he  can  (according  to  the  decretal  of  Innocent  III., 
called  the  Prebends),  in  virtue  of  his  full  power 
and  sovereign  authority,  dispose  of  the  natural 
and  divine  right.” 

At  this  age  of  the  world  we  may  smile  at  these 
doctrines.  But  the  spirit  which  conceived  them 
still  exists,  though  the  power  then  enforced  has 
departed.  The  haughty  ceremonies  that  accom- 
panied these  assumptions  of  power  are  yet  in  full 
sway,  yearly  growing  in  imbecility,  as  the  au- 
thority which  alone  could  make  them  respected 
becomes  more  remote.  That  which  once  carried 
with  it  terrible  meaning  has  now  degenerated  into 
pitiful  farce.  Spectators  now  gather  to  Rome 
during  holy  festivals,  not  to  worship  or  to  ac- 
knowledge the  great  head  of  the  Christian  church, 
but  to  wonder  at  the  debasing  shows  proffered, 
and  the  haughty  magnificence  displayed  by  priests 
who  found  their  creed  on  a gospel  of  humility  and 
love.  Shoi^d  these  remarks  be  construed  as  un- 
charitable, I can  only  add  that  where  religion,  as 
I intend  showing,  is  metamorphosed  designedly 
into  a mere  spectacle,  it  must  expect  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  laws  of  criticism. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THK  CAMPAIGN  OP  PARIS. 

THE  war  had  now  become  a struggle  for  the 
dethronement  of  Napoleon,  and  for  the  ef- 
fectual suppression,  throughout  Europe,  of  those 
principles  of  republican  equality,  to  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  given  birth.  There  nev- 
er was  a government  so  popular  as  not  to  have 
its  opposition.  In  every  nation  and  state  allied 
to  France  there  were  many  royalists,  ready  eager- 
ly to  join  the  allied  armies.  In  the  triumph  of 
that  cause  they  hoped  to  regain  their  exclusive 
privileges.  And  in  all  the  old  aristocracies  there 
were  multitudes,  of  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  the  populace,  hungering  for  reform.  They 
Welcomed,  with  enthusiasm,  the  approach  of  the 
armies  of  Napoleon.  It  was  the  existence  of 
this  party,  in  such  strength,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  which  roused  the  Tory  government  of 
Britain,  to  such  tremendous  exertions,  to  crush, 
in  the  person  of  the  French  Emperor,  the  spirit 
of  republican  equality.  The  North  British  Re- 
view, one  of  the  organs  of  the  Tory  party,  in  the 
following  strain,  which  will  certainly  amuse 
American  readers,  complains  of  that  equality, 
which  Napoleon  established  in  France : 

44  Those  who  have  watched  the  interior  work- 
ings of  society  in  France,  long  and  close  at  hand, 
are  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  that  uselessness 
and  discontent,  which  is  one  of  its  most  striking 
features,  and  which  is  the  despair  both  of  the 
friends  of  order  and  the  friends  of  freedom,  to  the 


national  system  of  education.  Members  of  va- 
rious grades  and  classes  in  the  social  scale  are 
instructed  together,  in  the  same  schools,  in  the 
same  mode,  and  on  the  same  subjects,  to  a de- 
gree of  which  we  have  no  example  here.  If  the 
peasant,  the  grocer,  or  the  tailor,  can  scrape  to- 
gether a little  money,  his  son  receives  his  trains 
ing  in  the  same  seminary  as  the  son  of  the  pro- 
prietor, whose  hind  he  cultivates,  whose  sugar 
and  coffee  he  supplies,  and  whose  coat  he  makes. 
The  boy,  who  ought  to  be  a laborer  or  a petty 
tradesman,  sits  on  the  same  bench,  and  learns 
the  same  lesson,  as  the  boy  who  is  destined  for 
the  bar,  the  tribune,  or  the  civil  service  of  the 
state.  This  system  arises  out  of  the  passion  for 
equality,  and  fosters  it  in  turn.  The  result  is, 
that  each  one  naturally  learns  to  despise  his  own 
destination,  and  to  aspire  to  that  of  his  more  for- 
tunate school- fellow.  The  grocer’s  son  can  not 
see  why  he  should  not  become  an  advocate,  a 
journalist,  a statesman,  as  well  as  the  wealthier 
and  noble-born  lad,  who  was  often  below  him  in 
the  class,  whom  he  occasionally  thrashed,  and 
often  helped  over  the  thorny  places  of  his  daily 
task.”* 

The  Allies  now  advanced  triumphantly  toward 
the  Rhine.  Napoleon  roused  all  his  energies  to 
meet  the  emergence.  44  Though  age,”  says  Bour- 
rienne,  44  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  de- 
prived him  of  some  of  his  activity,  yet,  in  that 
crisis,  I beheld  him  as  in  his  most  vigorous 
youth.  Again  he  developed  that  fervid  mind, 
which,  as  in  his  early  conquests,  annihilated 
time  and  space,  and  seemed  omnipresent  in  its 
energies.”  France,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, assumed  the  appearance  of  a vast  arsenal. 
The  Council  of  State  suggested  to  Napoleon  that 
it  might  not  be  wise  to  announce  to  the  people 
the  humiliating  truth  that  the  frontiers  of  France 
were  invaded. 

44  Wherefore,”  replied  Napoleon,  44  should  not 
the  truth  be  told!  Wellington  has  entered  the 
south ; the  Russians  menace  the  north ; the  Aus- 

* It  is  greatly  to  Napoleon’s  honor,  that  such  men  as 
the  Dnke  of  Wellington  were  contending  against  him. 
It  is,  in  itself,  evidence  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause.  Probably  there  can  not  be  found  in  the  world  a 
man  more  resolutely  hostile  to  popular  reform  than  was 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. He  was  hated  by  the  people.  They  had  pelted 
him  with  mud  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  he  had 
been  compelled  to  barricade  his  windows  against  their 
assaults.  Even  the  soldiers  under  his  command  in  Spain 
had  no  affection  for  his  person  ; and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  calumnies  of  the  British  press,  they  loved,  around 
their  camp-fires,  to  tell  stories  of  the  goodness  of  Napo- 
leon. Many,  too,  of  these  soldiers,  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, were  sent  to  Canada.  I am  informed,  by  a gentle- 
man of  commanding  character  and  intelligence,  that  when 
a child,  he  has  sat  for  hours  listening  to  the  anecdotes  in 
fkvor  of  Napoleon  which  these  British  soldiers  had  picked 
up  in  the  camp.  Yet,  true  to  military  discipline,  they 
would  stand  firmly  to  their  colors  in  the  hour  of  battle. 
They  were  proud  of  the  grandeur  of  the  44  Iron  Duke,” 
but  no  soldier  loved  him.  We  will  imitate  Napoleon’s 
magnanimity,  in  not  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  Duka 
of  Wellington’s  convictions,  that  an  aristocratic  govern* 
ment  is  best  for  the  people.  We  simply  state  the  unde* 
niable  fact,  that  his  hostility  was  deadly  to  all  populai 
reform. 
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warmed  them  into  life.  In  many  districts  their 
influence  over  the  peasantry  was  almost  omni- 
potenty 

The  Count  of  Artois,  afterward  Charles  X., 
hastened  to  join  the  army  of  the  Austrians  His 
son,  the  Duke  of  Angoulemc,  who  had  married 
the  unhappy  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  whose 
tragic  imprisonment  with  her  brother,  the  Dau- 
phin, in  the  Temple,  has  moved  the  sympathies 
of  the  world,  hastened  to  the  head- quarters  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Count-  of  Pro- 
vence, subsequently  Louis  XV III.,  was  residing 
at  Hartwell,  England  He  was  an  infirm,  un- 
wieldy, gouty  old  man,  of  three  score  years. 
Unable  to  make  any  exertions  himself,  he  sat. 
foiling  in  his  chair,  while  t lie  Allies  deluged 
France  in  blood  and  flame,  to  place  him  on  the 
throne.  Talleyrand*  the  wily  diplomatist,  clear- 
ly discerning  the  fall  of  the  empire,  entered  into 
communication  with  the  Allies,  to  secure  the  best 
possible  terms  for  himself.  He  did  every  thing 
in  Ids  power  to  thwart  the  e xertions  of  Napoleon, 
and  of  the  nation.  In  the  Council  of  Slate,  and 


trians,  Prussians,  and  Bavarians,  are  on  the  east 
Shame  \ Wellington  is  in  France,,  and  ye  have 
not  risen,  <n  ma«ic>  to  drive  him  back.  There 
must  be  an  impulse  given  All  must  march  It 
is  for  you,  counselors,  fathers  of  families,  heads 
of  the  nation,  to  set  the  example.  People  epeak 
of  peace,  when  all  should  echo  to  the  call  of 
war.” 

The  emigrants,  members  of  the  old  royalist 
party,  whom  Napoleon  had  generously  permitted 
to  return  to  France,  ami  to  enter  again  upon 
their  estates,  basely,  in  this  hour  of  disaster, 
turned  against  their  benefactor.  They  organ- 
ized a wide  spread  conspiracy,  opened  communi- 
cations with  the  Allies,  distributed  arms  among 
their  adherents,  extolled  the  Bourbons,  and  de- 
famed, in  every  possible  Way,  the  good  character 
of  Napoleon. 

The  priests,  hoping  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  regain  the  enormous  church  posses- 
sions which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  large  numbers  joined  the  conspirators, 
and  endeavored  to  sting  the  bosom  which  had 
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in  the  saloons  of  the  capital,  he  incessantly  ad- 
vised submission. 

On  the  20th  of  December  Napoleon  assembled 
the  Senate.  He  opened  the  session  in  person, 
and  thus  addressed  the  members : 

Splendid  victories  have  illustrated  the  French 
armies  in  this  campaign.  Defections,  without  a 
parallel,  have  rendered  those  victories  unavailing, 
or  have  turned  them  against  us.  France  would 
now  have  been  in  danger  but  for  the  energy  and 
the  union  of  the. French.  In  these  momentous 
circumstances,  my  first  thought  has  been  to  sum- 
mon you  around  me.  My  heart  has  need  of  the 
presence  and  affection  of  my  subjects.  I have 
never  been  seduced  by  prosperity.  Adversity 
will  find  me  superior  to  its  strokes.  I have  oft- 
en given  peace  to  the  nations,  when  they  had  lost 
every  thing.  With  a part  of  my  conquests  I 
have  raised  up  monarchs,  who  have  since  aban- 
doned me.  I had  conceived  and  executed  great 
designs  for  the  happiness  of  the  world.  A mon- 
arch and  a father,  I feel  that  peace  adds  to  the 
security  of  thrones  as  well  as  families.  No- 
thing, on  my  part,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  re-estab- 
lishmcnt  of  peace.  You  are  the  natural  organs 
of  the  throne.  It  is  for  you  to  give  an  example 
of  energy,  which  may  dignify  our  generation  in 
the  eyes  of  our  posterity.  Let  them  not  say  of 
us,  ‘They  have  sacrificed  the  first  interests  of 
our  country  ; they  have  submitted  to  laws,  which 
England  has  sought  in  vain,  during  four  centu- 
ries, to  impose  upon  France.'  I am  confident 
that,  in  this  crisis,  the  French  will  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  themselves  and  of  me." 

At  the  same  time,  Napoleon  communicated  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  the 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  with  the 
Allies,  both  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 
He  wished  to  prove  to  the  nation  that  he  had 
neglected  no  honorable  exertions  to  arrest  the 
calamities  of  war.  A committee  was  appointed, 
by  both  bodies,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
documents.  The  report  of  the  Senate  was  favor- 
able to  Napoleon,  and  yet  the  influence  of  that 
report  was  to  weaken  the  Emperor’s  hold  on  the 
democracy.  He  had  sought  to  identify  himself 
with  the  ancient  order  of  things.  It  was  the 
policy  of  his  government  to  conciliate  antagonis- 
tic principles,  to  engraft  democratic  rights  upon 
monarchical  forms.  He  hoped  thus  to  secure 
popular  rights  on  the  one  band,  and  to  abate  the 
hostility  of  monarchical  Europe  on  the  other. 
This  policy  might  have  been  unwise ; but  there 
is  every  evidence  that  he  sincerely  thought  it  the 
best  which  could  be  adopted,  under  then  existing 
circumstances.  He  knew  that  France  would  not 
submit  again  to  place  her  neck  under  the  yoke 
of  the  old  feudal  aristocracy.  He  believed  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  republican  forms  in  France, 
with  a Jacobin  mob  at  one  extremity  of  society, 
with  royalist  conspirators  at  the  other  extremity, 
and  with  all  Europe  in  amis  against  the  republic. 

Though  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  Napoleon,  yet  the  Jacobins  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  royalists  on  the  other,  a small  but  busy 


minority,  were  ever  ready  to  join  hands  for  his 
overthrow.  The' President  of  the  senatorial  cem- 
mission,  M.  Fontanes,  concluded  his  report  re- 
specting the  continued  assault  of  ^he  Allies,  with 
the  following  words  : “ Against  whom  is  that  at- 
tack directed  1 Against  that  great  man  who  has 
merited  the  gratitude  of  all  kings ; for  he  it  was, 
who,  in  re-establishing  the  throne  of  France,  ex- 
tinguished the  volcano  with  which  they  were  all 
menaced."  The  people  did  not  relish  this  declar- 
ation, that  Napoleon  had  become  an  advocate  of 
the  right  $ of  kings.  Napoleon  had  achieved  all 
his  victories,  and  attained  his  supremacy,  as  the 
recognized  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
His  rejection  of  Josephine,  and  his  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  proud  house  of  Hapsburg,  also 
operated  against  him.  They  had  secured  {8r  his 
cause  no  monarchical  friends,  but  had  wilted  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  # 

F ranee  was  now  disheartened.  One  army  had 
perished  upon  the  snows  of  Russia  ; another  upon 
the  plains  of  Saxony.  The  conscription  and  tax- 
ation had  borne  heavily  upon  all  classes.  All 
Europe  had  been  combining  in  an  interminable 
series  of  wars  against  revolutionary  France.  It 
seemed  impossible  any  longer  to  protract  the  con- 
flict. The  majority  of  the  legislative  body  adopt- 
ed the  report  of  their  committee,  containing  the 
following  sentiments  deeply  wounding  to  tho 
Emperor : 

“In  order  to  prevent  the  coalesced  powers 
from  accusing  France  of  any  wish  to  maintain  a 
too  extensive  territory,  which  they  seem  to  fear, 
would  it  not  exhibit  real  greatness  to  undeceive 
them  by  a formal  declaration  1 It  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  propose  the  measures  which  may  be 
considered  most  prompt  and  safe  for  repelling  the 
enemy,  and  establishing  peace  on  a solid  basis. 
These  measures  must  be  effectual,  if  the  French 
people  be  convinced  that  their  blood  will  be  shed 
only  in  defense  of  their  country  and  of  its  laws. 
It  appears  indispensable,  therefore,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty shall  be  entreated  to  maintain  the  full  and 
constant  execution  of  the  laws,  which  guarantee 
to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its  political 
rights." 

Napoleon  regarded  these  insinuations  as  pecu- 
liarly unfriendly,  and  ordered  the  printing  of  tho 
report  to  be  suppressed.  He  immediately  assem- 
bled the  Council  of  State,  and  thus  expressed  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject : 

“ You  arc  aware,  gentlemen,  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  country  is  exposed.  Without  any  ob- 
ligation to  do  so,  I thought  it  right  to  consult  the 
deputies  of  the  legislative  body.  They  have  con- 
verted this  act  of  my  confidence  into  a weapon 
against  me,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  country. 
Instead  of  assisting  me,  they  obstruct  my  efforts. 
Wc  should  assume  an  attitude  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  Their  attitude  invites  him. 
Instead  of  showing  to  him  a front  of  brass,  they 
unvail  to  him  our  wounds.  They  stun  me  with 
clamors  for  peace,  while  the  only  means  to  obtain 
it  is  to  prepare  for  war.  They  speak  of  griev- 
ances. But  these  are  subjects  to  be  discussed  in 
private,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
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Was  I inaccessible  to  them  1 Did  I ever  show 
myself  averse  to  rational  argument!  It  is  time 
to  come  to  a conclusion.  The  legislative  body, 
instead  of  assisting  to  save  Frances  has  concurred 
to  accelerate  her  ruin.  It  has  betrayed  its  duty 
I fulfill  mine.  I prorogue  the  Assembly,  and  call 
for  fresh  elections  Were  I sure  that  this  act 
would  bring  the  people  of  Paris  in  n crowd  to  the 
Tuileries,  to  murder  me  this  d iv,  l would  slid  do 
my  duty.  My  determination  is  perfectly  legal 
If  every  one  here  will  act  worthily,  I .shall  yet  he 
invincible,  as  well  before  the  enemy,  os  behind 
the  shelter  of  the  hw.,f 

No  t withstand  mg  this  prorogation,  a few  days 
after,  on  the  first  of  January,  a deputation  from 
the  legislative  body  attended  court,  lo  present  the 
congratulations  of  tilts  season  to  the  Emperor 
As  they  entered  the  room,  Napoleon  advanced  to 
meet  them.  In  earnest  tones,  which  were  sub- 
dued by  the  spirit  of  seriousness  and  sadness,  he 
thus  spoke  : 

J*  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ! you 
are  about  to  return  to  your  respective  depart- 
ments. I hail  called  you  together,  with  perfect 
reliance  upon  your  concurrence  in  my  endeavors 
to  illustrate  this  period  of  our  history  You 
might  have  rendered  tne  a signal  service,  by  giv- 
ing me  the  support  of  which  I stood  in  need,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  confine  me  within  limits, 
which  you  would  be  the  first  to  extend  when  you 


had  discovered  the  fatal  effects  of  your  internal 
dissensions.  Ily  what  authority  do  you  consider 
yourselves  entitled  to  limit  the  action  of  government 
at  such  a moment  as  the  present.  Am  I indebted 
to  you  for  the  authority  which  is  invested  in  me  * 
I hold  if  from  God  and  the  people  only  Have 
you  forgotten  in  what  manner  1 ascended  the 
throne,  which  you  now  attack  T There  existed, 
at  that  period,  an  Assembly  like  your  own  Had 
I deemed  its  authority  and  its  choice  sufficient 
for  my  purpose,  do  you  think  that  l wanted  the 
means  to  obtain  its  votes.  I have  never  been  of 
opinion  that  a sovereign  could  be  elected  in  that 
manner.  I was  desirous,  therefore,  that  the  wish, 
so  generally  expressed,  for  rnv  bring  invested 
with  the  auprenm  power,  should  he  submitted  to 
u national  vote,  taken  from  every  person  in  the 
French  dominions.  By  such  means  only  did  I 
xlecept  of  a thTonc.  Do  you  imagine  that  I con- 
sider the  throne  as  nothing  more  than  a piece  of 
velvet  spread  over  a chair  f The  throne  consists 
in  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  in  favor  of 
their  sovereign  Our  position  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  By  adhering  to  my  views,  you  might 
have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me. 
Nevertheless,  I trust  that,  with  the  help  of  God 
and  of  the  army,  I shall  extricate  myself,  if  I am 
not  doomed  to  be  betrayed.  Should  I fall,  to  you 
alone  will  be  ascribed  the  evils  which  will  desolate 
our  common  country  M 
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The  Duke  of  Rovigo,  who  has  recorded  the 
above  interview,  says  that  the  Emperor,  on  re- 
turning to  his  cabinet,  showed  no  particular  indi- 
cations of  displeasure  against  the  legislative  body. 
With  that  wonderful  magnanimity  which  ever 
characterized  him,  he  gave  them  credit  for  the 
best  intentions.  He,  however,  observed  that 
he  could  not  safely  allow  the  existence  of  this 
state  of  things  behind  him,  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  proceeding  to  join  the  army,  where 
he  would  find  quite  enough  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion. 

It  was  the  special  aim  of  the  Allies,  aided  by 
their  copartners  the  royalists  of  France,  to  create 
a division  between  Napoleon  and  the  French 
people,  and  to  make  the  Ejnperor  as  odious  as 
possible.  Abusive  pamphlets  were  circulated 
like  apturan  leaves  all  over  the  Empire.  The 
treasury  of  England  and  that  of  all  .the  Allies 
was  at  the  disposal  of  any  one,  who  could  wage 
effective  warfare  against  the  dreaded  republican 
Emperor.  The  invading  kings,  at  the  head  of 
their  locust  legions,  issued  a proclamation,  to  be 
spread  throughout  Europe,  full  of  the  meanest 
and  the  most  glaring  falsehoods.  They  asserted 
that  they  were  the  friends  of  peace,  and  Napo- 
leon the  advocate  for  war ; that  they  were  strug- 
gling for  liberty  and  human  rights,  Napoleon  for 
tyranny  and  oppression.  They  declared  that 
they  earnestly  desired  peace,  but  that  the  despot 
Napoleon  would  not  sheathe  the  sword.  They 
assured  the  French  people  that  they  waged  no 
W'ar  against  France,  but  only  against  the  usurper , 
who,  to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  was  deluging 
Europe  in  blood.  The  atrocious  falsehood  was 
believed  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America.  Its  influence  still  poisons  thousands 
of  minds. 

Colonel  Napier,  though  an  officer  in  the  allied 
army,  and  marching  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton for  the  invasion  of  France,  with  noble  candor 
admits,  that  the  Allies  in  this  declaration  were 
utterly  insincere,  that  they  had  no  desire  for 
peace,  and  that  their  only  object  was  to  rouse 
the  hostility  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  Na- 
poleon. He  says  the  negotiations  of  the  Allies, 
with  Napoleon,  were  “a  deceit  from  the  begin- 
ning.” “ This  fact,”  he  says  “ was  placed  beyond 
a doubt,  by  Lord  Castlereagh’s  simultaneous  pro- 
ceedings in  London.* 

Napoleon  sent  Caulaincourt  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Allies  to  make  every  effort  in  his  pow- 
er to  promote  peace.  They  had  consented  to  a 
sort  of  conference,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  bring 
up  their  reserves.  France  was  exhausted.  The 
Allies  had  slain  so  many  of  the  French,  in  these 
iniquitous  wars,  that  the  fields  of  France  w'ere 
left  untilled,  for  want  of  laborers.  More  than  a 
million  of  men  were  now  on  the  march  to  invade 
the  almost  defenseless  Empire.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  but  that  Napoleon  must  have  wished 
for  peace.  But  nobly  he  resolved  that  he  would 
perish,  rather  than  submit  to  dishonor.  Every 

* For  the  conclusive  proof  of  this  hypocrisy  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies,  see  Napier's  Peninsular  War,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
327,  328. 


generous  heart  will  throb  in  sympathy  with  this 
decision. 

“ The  Emperor,”  says  Caulaincourt,  “ closed 
his  last  instructions  to  me,  with  the  following 
words  ! I wish  for  peace.  I wish  for  it,  with- 
out any  reservation  or  after-thought.  But  Cau- 
laincourt, I will  never  accede  to  dishonorable 
conditions.  It  is  wished  that  peace  shall  be 
based  on  the  independence  of  all  nations ; be  it 
so.  This  is  one  of  those  Utopian  dreams  of 
which  experience  will  prove  the  fallacy.  My 
policy  is  more  enlightened  than  that  of  those 
men  who  were  born  Icings . Those  men  have 
never  quitted  their  gilded  cages,  and  have  never 
read  history  except  with  their  tutors.  Tell  them 
— I impress  upon  them,  with  all  the  authority  we 
are  entitled  to  exercise,  that  peace  can  be  dura- 
ble only  inasmuch  as  it  shall  be  reasonable  and 
just  to  all  parties.  To  demand  absurd  conces- 
sions, to  impose  conditions  which  can  not  be  ac- 
ceded to  consistently  with  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  France,  is  to  declare  a deadly  war 
against  me.  I will  never  consent  to  leave  France 
less  than  I found  her.  Were  I to  do  so,  the 
whole  nation,  cn  masse , would  be  entitled  to  call 
me  to  account.  Go,  Caulaincourt.  You  know 
the  difficulties  of  my  position.  Heaven  grant 
that  you  may  succeed ! Do  not  spare  couriers. 

Send  me  intelligence  every  hour.  You  know 
how  anxious  I shall  be. 

44  Our  real  enemies,”  continues  Caulaincourt, 

“they  who  had  vowed  our  destruction,  were  En- 
gland, Austria  and  Sweden.  There  was  a de- 
termined resolution  to  exterminate  Napoleon, 
and  consequently  all  negotiations  proved  fruitless. 

Every  succeeding  day  gave  birth  to  a new  con- 
flict. In  proportion  as  we  accepted  what  was 
offered,  new  pretensions  rose  up,  and  no  sooner 
was  one  difficulty  smoothed  down,  than  we  had 
to  encounter  another.  I know  not  how  I mus- 
tered sufficient  firmness  and  forbearance,  to  re- 
main calm  amidst  so  many  outrages.  I accord- 
ingly wrote  to  the  Emperor,  assuring  him  that 
these  conferences,  pompously  invested  with  the 
title  of  a congress,  served  merely  to  mask  the 
irrevocably  fixed  determination,  not  to  treat  with 
France  ; that  the  time  we  were  thus  losing,  was 
employed  by  the  Allied  powers,  in  assembling 
their  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  us  on  all 
points  at  once  ; that  by  further  temporizing,  we 
should  unavoidably  augment  the  disadvantages 
of  our  position.” 

In  a private  interview  with  Caulaincourt,  as 
reported  by  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  Napoleon  said, 

“ France  must  preserve  her  natural  limits.  All 
the  powers  of  Europe,  including  England,  have 
acknowledged  these  bases  at  Frankfort.  France, 
reduced  to  her  old  limits,  would  not  possess  two- 
thirds  of  the  relative  power  she  possessed  twenty 
years  ago.  What  she  has  acquired  toward  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhine,  does  not  compensate  for 
what  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  have  acquired, 
by  the  mere  act  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  All 
these  powers  have  aggrandized  themselves.  To 
pretend  to  bring  France  back  to  her  former  state, 
would  be  to  lower  and  to  degrade  her.  Neither 
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the  Emperor,  nor  the  republic  if  it  should  spring 
out  anew  from  this  state  of  agitation,  can  ever 
subscribe  to  such  a condition  I have  taken  my 
determination,  which  nothing  can  change.  Can 
I consent  to  If  ’e  France  less  powerful  than  I 
found  her7  If,  therefore,  the  Allies  insist  upon 
this  reduction  of  France*  the  Emperor  has  only 
one  of  three  choices  left  : either  to  tight  and  con- 
quer ; to  die  honorably  in  the  struggle ; or,  lastly ? 
to  abdicate*  if  the  nation  should  not  support  me. 
The  throne  has  no  charms  for  me.  I will  never 
attempt  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  dishonor  '** 
In  the  midst  of  these  days  of  disaster,  when 
Napoleon’s  throne  was  crumbling  beneath  him, 
there  were  exhibited  many  noble  examples  of 
disinterestedness  and  fidelity.  The  illustrious 
and  virtuous  Carnot,  true  to  his  republican  prin- 
ciples, had  refused  to  accept  ollice  under  the 
Empire.  Napoleon  had  earnestly,  but  in  vain. 


sought  his  aid.  Carnot,  retiring  from  the  allure- 
ments of  the  Imperial  court,  was  buried  in  seclu- 
sion and  poverty.  His  pecuniary  embarrassments 
at  length  became  so  great,  that  they  reached 
cars  of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon,  though  deerm 
ing  Carnot  in  error,  yet  highly  appreciating  the 
universally  recognized  integrity  of  the  man,  im- 
mediately sent  him.  with  a touching  letter,  ample 
funds  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  Years  had 
rolled  away ; gloom  was  gathering  around  the 
Emperor;  foreign  armies  were  crowding  upon 
France  ; all  who  advocated  the  cause  of  Napo- 
leon, were  in  danger  of  ruin.  In  that  hour  Car- 
not came  to  the  rescue,  and  offered  himself  to 
| Napoleon,  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  Napo- 
j Icon  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and  intrusted 
| him  with  the  command  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the 
j keys  of  the  empire  In  the  defence  of  this  place, 
j Carnot  exhibited  all  those  noble  traits  of  charao 
j ter,  which  were  to  be  'xpected  of  such  a man. 


Memoir*  of  ihe  Duke  of  Rovigo,  vol.  iv.  p.  iy3. 
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“The  offer,”  said  Carnot,  in  his  letter  to  Napo- 
leon, “of  an  arm  sixty  years  old  is,  without 
doubt,  but  little.  But  I thought  that  the  exam- 
ple of  a soldier,  whose  patriotic  sentiments  are 
known,  might  have  the  etfect  of  rallying  to  your 
eagles  a number  of  persons,  hesitating  as  to  the 
part  which  they  should  take,  and  who  might  pos- 
sibly -think,  that  the  only  way  to  serve  their 
country  was  to  abandon  it.” 

In  many  of  the  departments  of  France,  the 
populace,  uninfluenced  by  the  libels  against  Na- 
poleon, enthusiastically  demanded  arms,  and  en- 
treated that  they  might  be  led  against  the  invading 
foe.  The  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  in  Paris, 
offered  their  services  in  rousing  -he  frenzy  of  the 
lower  orders,  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  revolution, 
if  Napoleon  would  receive  them  imo  his  alliance, 
surrender  to  their  writers  and  to  their  orators  the 
press  and  the  tribune,  and  allow  hem  to  sing 
their  revolutionary  songs  in  the  street  * and  in  the 
theatres.  Napoleon  listened  seriously  to  their 
proposition,  hesitated  for  a moment,  a.  d then 
resolutely  replied  : 

“No.  I shall  find  in  battle  some  chance  of 
safety,  but  none  with  these  wild  demagogues. 
There  can  be  no  connection  between  them  and 
monarchy ; none  between  furious  clubs  and  a 
regular  ministry  ; between  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals and  the  tribunal  of  the  law.  Il  l must  fall,  I 
will  not  bequeath  France  to  the  revolution  from 
which  I rescued  her.” 

Gustavus,  the  deposed  Icing  of  Sweden,  who 
had  always  strenuously  affirmed  that  Napoleon 
w>as  the  Bcasty  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  now 
strangely  offered  his  services  to  the  Emperor. 
He  wished  to  make  himself  the  rallying  point  of 
the  old  royalist  party  in  Sweden.  He  would  thus 
greatly  embarrass  the  movements  of  the  treacher- 
ous Bernadotte,  and  stand  some  chance  of  regain- 
ing his  throne.  It  was  a curious  case  of  a legit- 
imate monarch,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
people,  applying  for  aid  to  Napoleon,  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  elected  monarch,  and  to  restore 
him  to  his  hereditary  claims.  Notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  the  temptation,  Napoleon  refused, 
magnanimously  i^rused,  to  listen  to  his  over- 
tures. 

“ I have  reflected,”  he  said,  “ that  if  I received 
him,  my  dignity  would  require  me  to  make  ex- 
ertions in  his  favor  ; and  as  I no  longer  rule  the 
* .or!'\  common  minds  would  not  have  failed  to 
discover,  in  the  interest  I might  have  displayed 
for  him,  an  impotent  hatred  against  Bernadotte. 
Besides,  Gustavus  had  been  dethroned  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  it  was  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  that  I had  been  elevated.  In  taking 
up  his  cause  I should  have  been  guilty  of  incon- 
sistency in  my  conduct,  and  have  acted  upon  dis- 
cordant principles.” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  a hundred  and 
forty  thousand  British,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish 
troops,  having  driven  the  French  soldiers  out  of 
Spain,  was  now  overrunning  the  southern  de- 
partments of  France.  Spain  was  lost.  Napo- 
leon consequently  released  Ferdinand,  and  re- 
stored him  to  his  throne.  The  perfidious  wretch 


manifested  no  gratitude  whatever  toward  his 
English  deliverers.  He  promptly  entered  into  a 
treaty  hostile  to  England.  “Thus  did  the  sov- 
ereign,” says  Alison,  “who  had  regained  his 
liberty  and  his  crown  by  the  profuse  shedding  of 
English  blood,  make  the  first  use  of  his  promised 
freedom,  to  banish  from  his  dominions  the  allies 
whose  swords  had  liberated  him  from  prison,  and 
placed  him  on  the  throne.”  “ Ferdinand,”  says 
Colonel  Napier,  “ became  once  more  the  King  of 
Spain.  He  had  been  a rebellious  6on  in  the  pal- 
ace; a plotting  traitor  at  Aranjuez,  a dastard  at 
Bayonne,  an  effeminate,  superstitious,  fawning 
slave  at  Valen^ay,  and  now,  after  6ix  years  of 
captivity,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  an  un- 
grateful and  cruel  tyrant.  He  would  have  been 
the  most  odious  and  contemptible  of  princes,  if 
his  favorite  brother,  Don  Carlos,  had  not  exist- 
ed.” Such  w ere  the  results  of  the  English  war 
in  Spain.  A greater  curse  one  nation  never  in- 
flicted upon  another.  What  is  Spain  now! 
What  would  she  now  have  been,  had  the  ener- 
gies of  a popular  government,  under. Joseph 
Bonaparte,  been  diffused  throughout  the  Penin- 
sula ] This  king,  whom  the  English  drove  from 
Spain,  was  a sincere,  enlightened,  conscientious 
man,  devoted  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  last  days  of  the  month  of  January  had  now 
arrived.  An  army  of  one  million  twenty-eight 
thousand  men,  from  the  north,  the  east,  and  tho 
south,  were  on  the  march  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  imperial  republic.  Such  forces  the  world  had 
never  before  seen.  Napoleon,  having  lost  seme 
five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, three  hundred  thousand  cn  the  plains  of 
Saxony,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  and  having  nearly  a hundred 
thousand  besieged  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  was  unable,  with  his  utmost  exer- 
tions, to  bring  forward  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  in  the  field,  to  meet  the  enormous  armies 
of  the  Allies.  He  could  take  but  seventy  thou- 
sand to  encounter  the  multitudinous  hosts  crowd- 
ing down  upon  him  from  the  Rhine. 

On  Sunday  the  24th  of  January,  the  Emperor, 
after  attending  mass,  received  the  dignitaries  of 
the' empire  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Tuilcries. 
The  Emperor  entered  the  apartme  nt,  preceded  by 
the  Empress,  and  leading  by  the  hand  his  idol- 
ized son,  a child  of  extraordinary  beauty,  not  yet 
three  years  of  age.  The  child  w dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guam,  while  luxuriant 
ringlets  of  golden  hair  were  clustering  over  his 
shoulders.  The  Emperor  was  calm,  but  a deep 
shade  of  melancholy  overspread  his  features.  The 
most  profound  sadness  reigned  in  the  assembly. 
In  a ceremony,  grave  and  solemn,  the  Empress 
was  invested  with  the  regency,  and  took  the  re- 
quisite oath  of  office.  The  Emperor  then  advanc- 
ing with  his  child  into  the  centre  of  the  circle,  in 
tones  which  thrilled  upon  every  heart,  thus  ad- 
dressed them  :* 

* It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lamartine  can  not  record  tho 
moat  simple  flict  respecting  Napoleon  without  interweav- 
ing aome  hostile  comment.  In  reference  to  this  extraor- 
dinary struggle  he  says : “ Seventy  thousand  troops  con- 
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**  Gentlemen,  I depart  to-night  to  place  myself 
at  the  heid  of  the  army.  On  quitting  the  capita] 
I leave  behind,  with  confidence*  my  wife  and  son, 
upon  whom  so  many  hopes  repose.  I shall  de- 
part with  a mind  freed  from  a weight  of  disqui- 
etude* when  1 know  that  these  pledges  arc  under 


your  faithful  guardianship.  To  you  I confide 
what,  next  to  France,  I hold  dearest  in  the  world. 
Let  there  be  no  political  divisions 


...  Endeavors 

will  not  be  wanting  to  shake  your  fidelity  to  your 
duties.  I depend  on  yon  to  repel  all  such  per- 
fidious instigations.  Let  the  respect  for  property, 
the  maintenance  of  order,  and  above  all  the  love 
of  France,  animate  every  bosom/’  As  Napoleon 
uttered  these  words  his  voice  trembled  with  emo- 
tion*  and  many  of  his  auditors  were  affected  even 
to  tears.  At  an  early  hour  he  withdrew,  saying 
to  those  near  him,  14  Farewell,  gentlemen  ; we 
shall  perhaps  meet  again/’ 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2fith  of 
January,  Napoleon,  after  having  bunted  all  his 
private  papers,  and  embraced  Ida  wife  and  his 
son  for  the  last  time*  left  the  Tuilcrios  to  join 
the  army.  He  never  saw  either  wife  or  child 


•turned  the  only  army  with  which  Napoleon  had  to 
amirurr*  and  combat  a million  of  men  in  the  heart  of 
ranc*.  \ ictory  itself  could  do  nothing  for  so  small  a 
Dumber  It  couM  only  waste  them  iWrapidly  than  de- 
Dlf!  hf*  dej>end  on  impossibilities ; or  was  he  only 
^ irou*  of  illustrating  tfta  last  str uggfc  ? No  one  Knows 
what  passing  in  that  soul,  maddened  for  so  many 
yeam  by  illusions.  The  most  likely  solution  is,  that  he 
calculated  upon  *omc  brilliant  bm  passing  sucres*,  which 
m.gbt  serve  as  a pretext  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to 
sefotiate  with  him  He  never  thought  a father  would 
dishonor  his  son-in-laty,  or  that  kings  would  dethrone  the 
live,  revolution.  But  at  alt  events,  he  did  not 
4ouht  that  if  conquered  or  deprived  of  his  throne,  the  ©m- 
j>ir«  would  be  transmitted  to  his  son.’* 
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Tfifr  Allte  had  m/W  crowd  the  Mi 
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Usijie»l  the  atrocuifi*  pr^jaiuation  that  wery 
French  peasant  who  should  bo  taken  with  arm* 
in  hi*  hernia,  txxvlwxtiug  i«>  defend  his  i bifMrr, 
diotffd  be  slyd  ua  a Ur^and;  anal  ihat  «?ver y vjj- 
)ag*  atul  twb,;  which  oilVitvd  uiix}  fte'wi&p?*, 
ahoujd  be  h>vM^  the  grtMutU  jpv  on  M r. 
Lockhart  ,e<x&taiut£.  t-Tlli*  aoHiirciily  ^aM  a t hr 
gran!  outrage,  radintt  the  must  aatfred  and  in* 
alienable  rights  of  mankind  " 

Napoleon  drove  rapidly  in  his  carriage,  about 
one  hundred  uiiles  east  of  Pam,  to  Vitry  ami 
Hi.  Di  tier.  H^ney  at  the  head  of  a few  tiiousand 
Holditrra,  hd  encou meri'd  the  leading  Cossacks  Of 
Olochrr  * army  Hi*  iniim*didteiy  tell  upon  them, 
and  routed  itioni  -tmurrly,  Being  informed  dun 
BSncher  had  a powerful  army  mvarTraye*.  about 
fifty  mite  south  o’f  Vi ?ru  N i/poieon  matched  all 


gave  ifci?  rptwi  ufieellug  *iemoiiatcftfioh«  ;d  their, 
gfutitudVMd  timt  hm- ’ ' Tlw  humblest  t’Sbin*/' 
nay*  Lamartine.  gaienp  tiieit  little  Store*.  with 
cordial  hospitality,,  iowarm  and  ummsh  these 
last  defender^  of  the  soil  o l •Franck r?.  Napoleon, 
in  the  runlet  of  o column  of  troopa,  marched  hr- 
(pieutly  on  foot,  ueessuoia Uy  fri to  fin g a peunaM’s 
lipt,  to  examine  his  mope,  or  to  onlch  a moment* 
slet?p  by  ihtt  dri  iise  *»0  hearth. 

About  nn«u  on-  the  Sflth,  with  but  twenty 
thousand  men.  he  encountered  airty  thousand 
Russians,  commanded  by  BluebeY,  formidably 
posted  in  the castle  and  upon  the  eniincnccs  of 
Brie nne  N aprdeem grazed  for a moment  u pun  three 
familiar  scenes.  hnllQtvyfl  l>y  «|ie  retniuWeucra 
of  childhood,  and  Wuktvd  an.  immediate  a>urauit, 
without  Allowing  his  troop*  a moment  todry 
their,  soAkcii  g?imu?nfs.  IMhre  that  day  a tfun 
went  down  behind  the  frozen  hills,  the  vuevv  was 
crimsoned  with -diet  hlood  of  ten  t hop  sand  of  the 
A UiV.h,  ami  IJJufhfcf  Was  retreating  to  fflhci  a 
junction  with  Sehvvnrtmiberg  af  i3at-4ui-Aubc, 
some  tew  miles  distant. 

As  Nupoh-on  wa.v -slowly  returning  to  hi*?  l)uar- 
icr*.  M\cr  I he  uclte.*  indulging-  in  rmdauirhbly 
it*  ^ t H iftiri  o f U iisfrian  artillery,  heafjng 
fbOf^lts'-of ■ In*  Jteltle-  escort,  made  a Jjudden 


the  next  dpy;tliruugh  wild  Idcvsl  roads,  Uiuj  pi 
a drew  clung  rain,  te:  surprise  the  unsuVpeeting 
And  relLconrideut  toe  The  ground  war  rovcml 
with  «m>wf  und  the  whirls  of  the  cannon  wert1 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  dragged  through  tlic 
deep  qua gmmvs.  J3m  infenM  in 

*pired  the  snidiers  of  Napotnr.i,  nmi  the  inhiihh- 
enU  of  the  coaiitry  through  winch  they  passed. 
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charge  in  the  dark.  Napoleon  was  assailed,  at 
the  same  moment,  by  two  dragoons.  General 
Corbineau  threw  himself  upon  one  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, while  General  Gourgaud  shot  down  the 
other.  The  escort,  who  were  but  a few  steps 
behind,  immediately  charged,  and  rescued  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  had  lost  In  the  conflict  at 
Brienne  five  or  six  thousand  men  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  next  day  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg, 
having  effected  a junction,  marched  with  a hund- 
red and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  attack  Napoleon 
at  Rothierre,  nine  miles  from  Brienne.  Prince 
Schwartzenb  Tg  sent  a confidential  officer  to 
Blucher,  to  inquire  respecting  the  plan  of  attack. 
He  abruptly  replied,  44  We  must  march  to  Paris 
Napoleon  has  been  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
We  must  make  him  descend  from  a throne, 
which  it  would  have  been  well  for  us  all  that 
he  had  never  mounted.  We  shall  have  no  re- 
pose, till  wc  pull  him  down.” 

The  Emperor  had  with  much  difficulty  assem- 
bled there,  forty  thousand  troops.  The  French, 
desperately  struggling  against  such  fearful  odds, 
maintained  their  position  during  the  day.  As  a 
gloomy  winter's  night  again  darkened  the  scene, 
Napoleon  retreated  to  Troyes,  leaving  six  thou- 
sand of  his  valiant  band,  in  every  hideous  form 
of  mutilation,  upon  the  frozen  ground.  Alex- 
ander and  Frederic  Williain,  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  heights,  witnessed,  with  unbounded 
exultation,  this  triumph  of  their  arms.  Blucher, 
though  a desperate  lighter,  was  in  his  private 
character  one  of  the  most  degraded  of  bacchanals 
and  debauchees.  44  The  day  after  the  battle,” 
says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  44  the  sovereigns,  em- 
bassadors, and  principal  generals  supped  togeth- 
er, arul  Blucher  striking  off,  in  his  eagerness,  the 
necks  of  the  bottles  of  champagne  with  his  knife, 
quaffed  off  copious  and  repeated  libations  to  the  | 
toast,  drank  with  enthusiasm  by  all  present, 4 To 
Paris.'  ” 

Napoleon  was  now  in  a state  of  most  painful 
perplexity.  His  enemies,  in  bodies  vastly  out- 
numbering any  forces  he  could  raise,  were  march- 
ing upon  Paris,  from  all  directions.  A move- 
ment toward  the  north  only  opened  an  unob- 
structed highway  to  his  capital,  from  the  east 
and  the  south.  Tidings  of  disaster  were  con- 
tinually reaching  his  ears.  A conference  was 
still  carried  on  between  Napoleon  and  the  Allies 
in  reference  to  peace.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Cau- 
laincou  rt,  to  agree  to  any  reasonable  terms 44  which 
would  save  the  capital  and  avoid  a final  battle, 
which  would  swallow  up  the  last  forces  of  the 
kingdom.” 

The  Allies,  however,  had  no  desire  for  peace. 
They  wished  only  to  create  the  impression  that 
Napoleon  was  the  one  who  refused  to  sheathe 
the  sword.  Consequently  they  presented  only 
such  terms  as  Napoleon  could  not,  without  dis- 
honor, accept.  On  receiving,  at  this  time,  one 
of  those  merciless  dispatches,  requiring  that  he 
should  surrender  all  the  territory  which  France 
had  acquired  since  his  accession  to  the  throne , 
Napoleon  was  plunged  into  an  agony  of  per- 


plexity. Such  a concession  would  dishonor  him 
in  the  eyes  of  France  and  of  Europe.  It  would 
leave  France  weakened  and  defenseless; — ex- 
posed not  only  to  insult,  but  to  successful  inva- 
sion from  the  powerful  and  banded  enemies  who 
surrounded  the  republican  empire.  Napoleon 
shut  himself  up  for  hours  j>ondering  the  terrible 
crisis.  Ruin  was  coming,  like  an  avalanche, 
upon  him  and  upon  France.  The  generals  of 
the  army  urged  him  to  submit  to  the  dire  neces- 
sity. With  reluctance  Napoleon  transmitted 
these  inexorable  conditions  of  the  Allies  to  his 
privy  council  at  Paris.  All  but  one  voted  for  ac- 
cepting them.  His  brother  Joseph  wrote  to  him : 

44  Yield  to  events.  Preserve  what  may  yet  be 
preserved.  Save  your  life,  precious  to  millions 
of  men.  There*  is  no  dishonor  in  yielding  to 
numbeis  and  accepting  peace.  There  would  be 
dishonor  in  abandoning  the  throne,  because  you 
would  thus  abandon  a crowd  of  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  you.  Make  peace  at  any 
price.” 

Thus  urged  and  overwhelmed,  Napolpon,  at 
last,  with  extreme  anguish,  gave  Caulaincourt 
permission  to  sign  any  treaty  which  he  thought 
necessary  to  save  the  capital.  His  consent  was 
given  in  a singularly  characteristic  manner. 
Calmly  taking  from  a shelf  a volume  of  the  works 
of  Montesquieu,  he  read  aloud  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

“ 1 know  nothing  more  magnanimous,  than  a 
resolution  which  a monarch  took,  who  has  reigned 
in  our  times,  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of 
his  throne,  rather  than  accept  conditions  unworthy 
of  a king.  He  had  a mind  too  lofty  to  descend 
lower  than  his  fortunes  had  sunk  him.  He  knew 
well  that  courage  may  strengthen  a crown,  but 
infamy  never.” 

In  silence  he  closed  the  book.  Murat  still  en- 
treated him  to  yield  to  the  humiliating  conces- 
sions. He  represented  that  nothing  could  be 
more  maguanimous  than  to  sacrifice  even  his 
glory  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  which  would  fall 
with  him.  The  Emperor,  after  a moment’s  pause, 
replied  : 

44  Well ! be  it  so.  Let  Caulaincourt  sign  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  procure  peace.  I will  bear 
the  shame  of  it,  but  I will  not  dictate  my  own 
disgrace.” 

But  to  make  peace  with  the  republican  Em- 
peror was  the  last  thing  in  the  thoughts  of  these 
banded  kings.  When  they  found  that  Napoleon 
was  ready  to  accede  to  their  cruel  terms,  they 
immediately  abandoned  them  for  other  and  still 
more  exorbitant  demands.  Napoleon  had  con- 
sented to  surrender  all  the  territory  which  France 
had  acquired  since  his  accession  to  power. 

The  Allies  now  demanded  that  Napoleon  should 
cut  down  France  to  the  limits  it  possessed  before 
the  Revolution . The  proposition  was  a gross  in- 
sult. Can  we  conceive  of  the  United  States  as 
being  so  humbled  as  even  to  listen  to  such  a sug- 
gestion ! Were  England  to  combine  the  despot- 
isms of  Europe  in  a wat  against  Republican 
America,  and  then  to  offer  peace  only  upon  the 
condition  that  we  would  surrender  all  the  territory 
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which  has  been  annexed  to  the  United  States 
since  the  Revolution — Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  California — what  administration 
would  dare  to  accede  to  such  terms  t And  yet  de- 
mands so  atrocious  the  Allies  pronounced  moder- 
ate and  reasonable  Napoleon  nobly  resolved  to 
perish,  rather  than  yield  to  such  dishonor. 

*•  What/’  he  exclaimed,  as  he  indignantly  held 
up  these  propositions,  “do  they  require  that  I 
should  sign  such  a treaty  as  this,  and  that  I should 
trample  upon  the  oath  I have  taken*  to  detach 
nothing  from  the  .-oil  of  the  empire.  Unheard 
of  reverses  may  force  from  me  a promise  to  re- 
nounce my  own  conquests , but  that  I should  also 
abandon  the  conquests  made  before  me— that  as 
a reward  for  so  many  efforts,  so  much  blood,  such 
brilliant  victories,  1 should  leave  France  smaller 
than  I found  her  ! Never ! Can  \ do  so  without 
deserving  to  be  branded  as  a traitor  and  a cow- 
ard 1 You  are  alarmed  at  the  continuance  of  the 
war  But  I am  fearful  of  more  certain  dangers 
which  you  do  not  sec.  If  we  renounce  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Rhine,  France  not  only  recedes,  but 
Austria  and  Prussia  advance.  France  stands  in 
need  of  peace.  Bui  the  peace  which  the  Allien 
wish  to  impose  on  her  would  .subject  her  to 
greater  evils  than  the  most  sanguinary  war 
What  would  the  French  people  think  of  me,  if  I 
were  to  sign  their  humiliation  1 What  could  I 
nay  to  the  republicans  of  the  Senate,  when  they 
demanded  the  barrier#  of  the  Rhine?  Heaven 
preserve  me  from  such  degradation!  Dispatch 
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councilors  of  the  Emperor  were  in  despair.  They 
urged  him,  from  absolute  necessity,  to  accede  to 
any  terms  which  the  Allies  might  extort. 

The  firmness  which  Napoleon  displayed  under 
these  trying  circumstances,  soars  into  sublimity. 
To  their  entreaties  that  he  would  yield  to  dis- 
honor, he  calmly  replied : 

44  No  l no ! we  must  think  of  other  things  just 
now.  I am  on  the  eve  of  beating  Blucher.  He 
is  advancing  on  the  road  to  Paris.  I am  about 
to  set  off  to  attack  him.  I will  beat  him  to-mor- 
row. I will  beat  him  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
If  that  movement  is  attended  with  the  success  it 
deserves,  the  face  of  affairs  will  be  entirely 
changed.  Then  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done/’ 

Nipoleon  had  formed  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary plans  which  so  often,  during  his  career,  had 
changed  apparent  ruin  into  the  most  triumphant 
success.  Leaving  ten  thousand  men  at  Nogent, 
to  retard  the  advance  of  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Austrians,  he  hastened,  with  the  remaining 
thirty  thousand  troops,  by  forced  marches  across 
the  country,  to  the  valley  of  the  Marne.  It  was 
his  intention  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  flank  of 
Bluchers  self-confident  and  unsuspecting  army. 

The  toil  of  the  wintery  march,  through  miry 
roads  and  through  storms  of  sleet  and  rain,  was 
so  exhaasting  that  he  had  but  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  when  he  en- 
countered the  enemy.  It  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  February,  as  the  sun  rose 
brilliantly  over  the  snow-covered  hills,  when  the 
French  soldiers  burst  upon  the  Russians,  who 
were  quietly  preparing  their  breakfasts.  The 
victory  was  most  brilliant.  Napoleon  pierced  the 
centre  of  the  multitudinous  foe,  then  turned  upon 
one  wing,  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  proudly 
scattered  the  fragments  of  the  army  before  him. 
But  he  had  no  reserves,  with  which  to  profit  by 
this  extraordinary  victory.  His  weary  troops 
could  not  pursue  the  fugitives. 

The  next  day  Blucher,  by  energetically  bring- 
ing forward  reinforcements,  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting sixty  thousand  men,  and  fell  with  terrible 
fury  upon  the  little  band  who  were  gathered 
around  Napoleon.  A still  more  sanguinary  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  again,  and 
still  more  signally  triumphant.  These  brilliant 
achievements  elated  the  French  soldiers  beyond 
measure.  They  felt  that  nothing  could  withstand 
the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  Napoleon 
began  to  hope  that  fortune  would  again  smile 
upon  him.  From  the  field  of  battle  he  wrote  a 
hurried  line  to  Caulaincourt,  who  was  his  pleni- 
potentiary at  Chatillon,  where  the  Allies  had 
opened  their  pretended  negotiation.  44 1 have 
conquered,”  he  wrote ; “ your  attitude  must  be 
the  same  for  peace.  But  sign  nothing  without 
my  order,  because  I alone  know  my  position.” 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  cutting  up  the  army 
of  Blucher  upon  the  Marne,  a singular  scene  was 
transpiring  in  Troyes.  The  royalists  there,  en- 
couraged by  Napoleon’s  apparently  hopeless  de- 
feat, resolved  to  make  a vigorous  movement  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  A deputation, 
consisting  of  the  Marquis  de  Vidranges  and  the 


Chevalier  de  Goualt,  accompanied  by  five  or  six 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  white  cockade  of  the 
fallen  dynasty  upon  their  breasts,  treasonably 
called  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  said : 

44  We  entreat  your  Majesty,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Troyes,  to  accent 
with  favor  the  wish  which  we  form,  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  France.” 

But  Alexander,  apprehensive  that  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  might  still  retrieve  his  fallen  for- 
tunes, cautiously  replied  : 44  Gentlemen,  I receive 
you  with  pleasure.  I wish  well  to  your  cause, 
but  I fear  your  proceedings  are  rather  premature. 
The  chances  of  war  are  uncertain,  and  I should 
be  grieved  to  see  brave  men  like  you  compromised 
or  sacrificed.  We  do  not  come  ourselves  to  give 
a king  to  France.  We  desire  to  know  its  wishes, 
and  to  leave  it  to  declare  itself.” 

44  But  it  will  never  declare  itself,”  M.  de  Gou- 
alt replied,  44  as  long  as  it  is  under  the  knife. 
Never,  so  long  as  Bonaparte  shall  be  in  authority 
in  France,  will  Europe  be  tranquil.” 

44  It  is  for  that  very  reason,”  replied  Alexander, 
44  that  the  first  thing  we  must  think  of  is  to  beat 
him — to  beat  him — to  beat  him.” 

The  royalist  deputation  retired,  encouraged 
with  the  thought  that,  from  prudential  consider- 
ations, their  cause  was  adjourned,  but  only  for  a 
few  day 8.  At  the  same  time  the  Marquis  of 
Vitrolies,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  Bourbon 
adherents,  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Allies,  with  a message  from  the  royalist  con- 
spirators in  Paris,  entreating  the  roonarchs  to 
advance  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  capital.  A 
baser  act  of  treachery  has  seldom  been  recorded. 
These  very  men  had  been  rescued  from  penury 
and  exile  by  the  generosity  of  Napoleon.  He 
had  pardoned  their  hostility  to  republican  France ; 
had  sheltered  them  from  insult  and  from  injury, 
and,  with  warm  sympathy  for  their  woes,  which 
Napoleon  neither  caused  or  could  have  averted, 
had  received  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
imperial  regime. 

In  ten  days  Napoleon  had  gained  five  victories. 
The  inundating  wave  of  invasion  was  still  rolling 
steadily  on  toward  Paris.  The  activity  and  en- 
ergy of  Napoleon  surpassed  all  which  mortal  man 
had  ever  attempted  before.  In  a day  and  night 
march  of  thirty  hours  he  hurried  back  to  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  The  Austrians,  now  three  hundred 
thousand  strong,  were  approaching  Fontaine- 
bleau. Sixty  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Yonne,  is  situ- 
ated, in  a landscape  of  remarkable  beauty,  the 
little  town  ofMontereau. 

Here  Napoleon,  having  collected  around  him 
forty  thousand  men,  presented  a bold  front,  to 
arrest  the  farther  progress  of  the  Allies.  An  aw- 
ful battle  now  ensued.  Napoleon,  in  tho  eager- 
ness of  the  conflict,  as  the  projectiles  from  the 
Austrian  batteries  plowed  the  ground  around  him, 
and  his  artillerymen  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  leaped 
from  his  horse,  and  with  his  own  hand  directed 
a gun  against  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  As  the 
balls  from  the  hostile  batteries  tore  through  the 
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French  ranks,  strewing  the  ground  with  the 
wounded  and  the  dead,  the  cannoneers  entreated 
the  Emperor  to  retire  to  a place  of  safety  With  a 
serene  eye  he  looked  around  him,  upon  the  storm 
of  iron  and  ofiead,  and  smiling,  said  : “ Courage, 
my  friends,  the  hall  which  is  to  kill  me  is  not  yet 
cast/1*  The  bloody  combat  terminated  with  the 
night  Napoleon  was  the  undisputed  victor. 

The  whole  allied  army,  confounded  by  such 
unexpected  disasters,  precipitately  retreated,  and 
began  to  fear  that  no  numbers  could  triumph  over 
Napoleon  The  Emperors  of  Uu*«ia  and  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia;  bewildered  by  such  un- 
anticipated blows,  were  at  a logs  what  orders  to 


issue.  Napoleon,  with  but  forty  thousand  men, 
pursued  the  retreating  army,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand strong*  up  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  till  they 
took  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of f'hauinont,  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the.  held  of  battle. 

“ My  heart  is  relieved/'  said  Napoleon  joy  fully, 
as  he  beheld  the  flight  of  the  Allies.  “I  have 
saved  the  capital  of  mv  empire/'  Amazing  as 
were  these  achievement*,  they  only  postponed  the 
day  of  ruin.  The  defeat  of  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand,  from  armies  numbering  a million  of 
men.  with  another  army  of  a million  held  in  re- 
serve, to  hit  up  the  gaps  caused  by  the  casualties 
of  war,  could  be  of  hut  little  avail  * 


*■  “ Meantime  hosiitmes  were  maintained  with  incrua**  d 
vigor  over  a vam  line  of  operat  ions.  How  much  useless 
glory  did  our  soMhts  not  £tin  in  these  conflicts.  But  in 
spite  ofprodigitw  of  valor,  the  enemy  ’s  masses  advanced 
and  approximated  lo  a central  point,  so  that  this  war 
might  he  compared  to  the  battle  of  the  ravens  and  the 
eagle  a on  the  Alps.  The  eagle  kill*  them  by  hundreds. 
Even’  stroke  of  his  beak  1*  the  death  of  an  enemy.  Bui 
anil  the  raven*  return  to  the  charge,  and  prom  upon  the 
eagle,  until  he  i»  literally  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of 
hta  assailant#/’—  Bucraiknni.. 


* In  one  of  the  charges  which  took  pheo  at  the  bridge 
of  Momernnu,  a bomb  litemlly  entered  the  rhwrt  of  Gen- 
eral Pajoli's  chargor,  and  burnt  In  the  wormvb  rtf  the 

poor  animal . aerjdliic  us  rider  a considerable  height  Into 
the  mr,  General  Peinll  fell,  dreadfully  mangled,  but  nB 
most  mirarulonsjy  Vrvapcd  mortal  injury.  When  this 
airigul  ir  •<  -rurri  o; ».-  wt«i  mentioned  to  the  Emperor,  he 
said  to  the  generid.  that  'nothing  hut  the  interposition  of 
Providence  could  have  preserved  his  life  under  such  eir- 
cunndtwrc*.  This  anecdote  w a#  related  to  \V  H Ireland, 
by  General  Pajoli  tmnself 
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In  the  midst  of  these  terrific  scenes,  Napoleon 
almost  daily  corresponded  with  Josephine,  whom 
he  still  loved  as  he  loved  no  one  else.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  movements  of  battle  brought 
him  not  far  from  her  residence,  he  turned  aside 
from  the  army,  and  sought  a hurried  interview 
with  his  most  faithful  friend.  It  was  their  last 
meeting.  At  the  close  of  the  short  and  melan- 
choly visit,  Napoleon  took  her  hand,  and  gazing 
tenderly  upon  her,  said : 

44  Josephine,  I have  been  as  fortunate  as  was 
ever  man  upon  the  face  of  this  earth.  But  in 
this  hour,  when  a storm  is  gathering  over  my 
head,  I have  not,  in  this  wide  world,  any  one 
but  you  upon  whom  I can  repose.” 

His  letters,  written  amidst  all  the  turmoil  of  the 
camp,  though  exceedingly  brief,  were  more  con- 
fiding and  affectionate  than  ever,  and,  no  matter 
in  what  business  he  was  engaged,  a courier  from 
Josephine  immediately  arrested  his  attention,  and 
a line  from  her  was  torn  open  with  the  utmost 
eagerness.  His  last  letter  to  her  was  written 
from  the  vicinity  of  Brienne,  after  a desperate 
engagement  against  overwhelming  numbers.  It 
was  concluded  in  the  following  affecting  words  : 

44  On  beholding  these  scenes,  where  I had  pass- 
ed my  boyhood,  and  comparing  my  peaceful  con- 
dition then  with  the  agitation  and  terrors  which 
I now  experience,  I several  times  said  in  my  own 
mind,  4 1 have  sought  to  meet  death  in  many  con- 
flicts. I can  no  longer  fear  it.  To  me  death 
would  now  be  a blessing.  But  I would  once 
more  see  Josephine.*  ** 

There  was  an  incessant  battle  raging  for  a cir- 
cuit of  many  miles  around  the  metropolis.  All 
the  hospitals  were  filled  with  the  wounded  and 
the  dying.  Josephine  and  her  ladies  were  em- 
ployed at  Malmaison  in  scraping  lint,  and  form- 
ing bandages,  for  the  suffering  victims  of  war. 
At  last  it  became  dangerous  for  Josephine  to  re- 
main any  longer  at  Malmaison,  as  bands  of  bar- 
barian soldiers,  with  rapine  and  violence,  were 
wandering  all  over  the  country.  One  stormy 
morning,  when  the  rain  was  falling  in  floods,  she 
took  her  carriage  for  the  more  distant  retreat  of 
Navarre.  She  had  proceeded  about  thirty  miles, 
when  some  horsemen  appeared  in  the  distance, 
rapidly  approaching.  She  heard  the  cry,  44  The 
Cossacks,  the  Cossacks  !**  In  her  terror  she  leap- 
ed from  her  carnage,  and,  in  the  drenching  rain, 
fled  across  the  fields.  The  attendants  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  were  French  hussars,  and  the 
unhappy  Empress  was  recalled.  She  again  en- 
tered her  carriage,  and  proceeded  the  rest  of  the 
way  without  molestation. 

The  scenes  of  woe  which  invariably  accompany 
the  march  of  brutal  armies,  no  imagination  can 
conceive.  We  will  record  but  one,  as  illustrative 
of  hundreds  which  might  be  narrated.  In  the 
midst  of  a bloody  skirmish.  Lord  Londonderry 
saw  a young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  the  wife 
of  a colonel,  seized  from  a caleche  by  three  semi- 
barbarian  Russian  soldiers,  who  were  hurrying 
into  the  woods  with  their  frantic  and  shrieking 
victim.  With  a small  band  of  soldiers  he  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  her.  The  confusion  and  peril 
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of  the  battle  still  continuing,  he  ordered  a dra- 
goon to  conduct  her  to  his  own  quarters,  till  she 
could  be  provided  with  suitable  protection.  The 
dragoon  took  the  lady,  fainting  with  terror,  upon 
his  horse  behind  him,  when  another  ruffian  band 
of  Cossacks  struck  him  dead  from  his  steed, 
and  seized  again  the  unhappy  victim.  She  was 
never  heard  of  more.  And  yet  every  heart  must 
know  her  awful  doom.  Such  is  war,  involving 
in  its  inevitable  career  every  conceivable  crime, 
and  every  possible  combination  of  misery. 

The  Allies,  in  consternation,  held  a council  of 
war.  Great  despondency  prevailed.  44  The  Grand 
Army,”  said  the  Austrian  officers,  44  has  lost 
half  its  numbers  by  the  sword,  disease,  and  wet 
weather.  The  country  we  are  now  in  is  ruined. 

The  sources  of  our  supplies  are  dried  up  _ All 
around  us  the  inhabitants  are  ready  to  raise  the 
standard  of  insurrection.  It  has  become  indis- 
pensable to  secure  a retreat  to  Germany,  and 
wait  for  reinforcements.”  These  views  were 
adopted  by  the  majority.  The  retreat  was  con- 
tinued in  great  confusion,  and  Count  Lichten- 
stein was  dispatched  to  the  head-quarters  of  Na- 
poleon, to  solicit  an  armistice.  Napoleon  received 
the  envoy  in  the  hut  of  a peasant,  where  he  had 
stopped  to  pass  the  night.  Prince  Lichtenstein, 
as  he  proposed  the  armistice,  presented  Napoleon 
with  a private  note  from  the  Emperor  Francis. 

This  letter  was  written  in  a conciliatory  and  almost 
apologetic  spirit ; admitting  that  the  plans  of  the 
Allies  had  been  most  effectually  frustrated,  and 
that  in  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  strokes  which 
had  been  given,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  recog- 
nized anew  the  resplendent  genius  of  his  son-in- 
law.  Napoleon,  according  to  his  custom  on  such 
occasions,  entered  into  a perfectly  frank  and  un- 
reserved conversation  with  the  Prince.  He  in- 
quired of  him  if  the  Allies  intended  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France. 

44  Is  it  a war  against  the  throne,**  said  he, 

“which  you  intend  to  carry  onl  The  Count 
d* Artois  is  with  the  grand  army  in  Switzerland. 

The  Duke  d’Angouleme  is  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  thence  address- 
ing proclamations  to  the  southern  portions  of  my 
empire.  Can  I believe  that  my  father-in-law, 
the  Emperor  Francis,  is  so  blind,  or  so  unnatu- 
ral, as  to  project  the  dethronement  of  his  own 
daughter,  and  the  disinheriting  of  his  own  grand- 
son V* 

The  Prince  assured  Napoleon  that  the  Allies 
had  no  such  idea;  that  the  residence  of  the 
Bourbon  princes  with  the  allied  armies  was 
merely  on  sufferance ; and  that  the  Allies  wished 
only  for  peace,  not  to  destroy  the  empire.  Na- 
poleon acceded  to  the  proposal  for  an  armistice. 

He  appointed  the  city  of  Lusigny  as  the  place 
for  opening  the  conference.  Three  of  the  allied 
generals  were  deputed  as  commissioners,  one 
each  on  the  part  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 
Hostilities,  however,  were  not  to  be  suspended 
till  the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  agreed  upon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  Napoleon  re-entered 
Troyes,  the  enemy  having  abandoned  the  town 
during  the  night.  The  masses  of  the  people 
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crowded  around  him  with  warm  and  heartfelt 
greetings.  They  thronged  the  streets  through 
which  he  passed,  strove  to  kiss  his  hand,  and 
even  to  touch  his  horse,  and  with  loud  acclama- 
tion hailed  him  as  the  saviour  of  his  countiy.  Na- 
poleon immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  Vi- 
dranges  and  Goualt.  The  fbrmer  had  escaped 
and  joined  the  Allies.  The  latter  was  arrested, 
tried  by  a court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be 
shot.  Napoleon,  conscious  of  the  peril  he  en- 
countered from  the  royalist  conspirators  in  every 
town,  thought  that  he  could  not  safely  pardon 
so  infamous  an  act  of  treason.  The  nobleman 
was  left  to  his  fate.  At  eleven  o’clock  at  night 
he  was  led  out  to  his  execution.  A large  pla- 
card was  suspended  upon  his  breast  upon  which 
were  inscribed,  in  conspicuous  letters,  the  words, 
“Traitor  to  his  country.”  He  died  firmly,  pro- 
testing to  the  last  his  devotion  to  the  Bourbons. 
This  act  of  severe  but  apparently  necessary  jus- 
tice, Lamartine  has  stigmatized  as  a “selfish 
piece  of  vengeance .” 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  brief  cam- 
paign, Napoleon  had  performed  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  his  whole  military  career.  It  is 
the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  history,  that  feats 
so  extraordinary  had  never  before  been  recorded 
in  military  annals.  The  Allies  were  astounded 
and  bewildered.  Merely  to  gain  time  to  bring 
up  their  enormous  reserves  they  had  proposed  a 
truce,  and  now,  to  form  a new  plan,  with  which 
to  plunge  again  upon  their  valiant  foe,  they  held 
a council  of  war.  The  Kings  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  were  present, 
and  a strong  delegation  of  determined  men  from 
the  court  of  St.  James.  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
the  prominent  representative  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. The  Allies,  while  intimating  that  they 
had  not  determined  upon  the  dethronement  of 
Napoleon,  still  advanced  resolutely  to  that  re- 
sult. 

“ Lord  Castlereagh,”  says  Alison,  “ in  con- 
formity with  the  declared  purpose  of  British  di- 
plomacy, ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  made  no  concealment  of  his  opinions  either 
in  or  out  of  parliament,  that  the  best  security  for 
the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  found  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  dispossessed  race  of  princes  to 
the  French  throne;  and  ‘the  ancient  race,  and 
the  ancient  territory,’  was  often  referred  to  by 
him,  in  private  conversation,  as  offering  the  only 
combination  which  was  likely  to  give  lasting  re- 
pose to  the  world.”  To  mitigate  the  indignation 
of  the  world  against  this  atrocious  interference 
of  the  Allies  with  the  rights  of  the  French  peo- 
ple to  elect  their  own  sovereign,  Sir  Archibald 
ventures  to  add,  “but  it  was  little  his  design, 
as  it  was  that  of  the  British  cabinet,  to  advance 
these  views  as  preliminary  to  any,  even  the  most 
lasting  accommodation.” 

When  Napoleon  was  elected  to  th«  chair  of 
the  First  Consul,  by  the  almost  unanimous  suf- 
frages of  France,  he  made  overtures  to  England 
for  peace.  Lord  Grenville  returned  an  answer 
both  hostile  and  grossly  insulting,  in  which  he 
said,  “ The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  the 


abandonment  by  France  of  those  gigantic  schemes 
of  ambition  by  which  the  very  existence  of  so- 
ciety in  the  adjoining  states  has  so  long  been 
menaced,  would  be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of 
princes  which  for  so  many  centuries  maintained 
the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home,  and 
consideration  and  respect  abroad.  Such  an  event 
would  alone  have  removed,  and  will  at  any  time 
remove,  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation 
or  peace.  It  would  confirm  to  France  the  un- 
molested enjoyment  of  its  ancient  territory ; and 
it  would  give,  to  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
in  tranquillity  and  peace,  that  security  which  they 
are  now  compelled  to  seek  by  other  means.” 

General  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  sent  by  Alexan- 
der on  an  embassy  to  the  British  government. 
Count  d’ Artois,  afterward  Charles  X.,  urged  him 
to  induce  the  Allies  openly  to  avow  their  inten- 
tions to  reinstate  the  Bourbons.  “ My  lord,” 
General  Borgo  replied,  “ every  thing  has  its 
time.  Let  us  not  perplex  matters.  To  sove- 
reigns you  should  not  present  complicated  ques- 
tions. It  is  with  no  small  difficulty  that  they 
have  been  kept  united  in  the  grand  object  of 
overthrowing  Bonaparte.  As  soon  as  that  is 
done,  and  the  imperial  rule  destroyed,  the  ques- 
tion of  dynasty  will  present  itself,  and  then  your 
illustrious  house  will  spontaneously  occur  to  the 
thoughts  of  all.” 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a speech  in  Parliament, 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1814,  said : “ Every  pacifi- 
cation would  be  incomplete,  if  you  did  not  re- 
establish, on  the  throne  of  France,  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Bourbons.  Any  peace  with  the 
man  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
French  nation  could  have  no  other  final  result 
but  to  give  Europe  fresh  subjects  for  alarms ; it 
could  be  neither  secure  nor  durable ; neverthe- 
less it  was  impossible  to  refuse  to  negotiate  with 
him  when  invested  with  power,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  incurring 
the  whole  responsibility  for  the  continuance  of 
the  war.” 

These  proud  despots  were  indeed  committing 
a crime  which  was  doing  violence  to  the  sense 
of  justice  of  every  unbiased  mind.  They  were 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  intentions.  While 
forcing,  by  the  aid  of  two  million  of  bayonets, 
upon  a nation  exhausted  by  compulsory  wars,  a 
detested  king,  they  had  the  boldness  to  declare 
that  they  had  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
independence  of  France.  When  the  indignant 
people  again  drove  the  Bourbons  beyond  the 
Rhine,  again  the  invading  armies  of  combined 
despotisms,  crushing  the  sons  of  France  beneath 
their  artillery-wheels,  conducted  the  hated  dy- 
nasty to  the  throne.  And  England,  liberty-loving 
England,  was  compelled,  by  her  Tory  govern- 
ment, to  engage  in  this  iniquitous  work.  Louis 
XVIII.,  encircled  by  the  sabres  of  Welling- 
ton’s dragoons,  marched  defiantly  into  the  TuO- 
erics.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  crime  Eu- 
rope was,  for  a quarter  of  a century,  deluged  in 
blood,  and  shrouded  in  woe.  And  these  conspir- 
ators against  popular  rights,  instead  of  doing 
justice  to  the  patriotism  and  the  heroism  of  Na- 
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poleon,  who,  for  twenty  years,  nobly  sustained 
the  independence  of  his  country  against  the  in* 
cessant  coalitions  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
have  endeavored  to  consign  his  name  to  infamy. 
But  the  world  has  changed.  The  people  have 
now  a voice  in  the  decisions  of  history.  They 
will  reverse — they  have  already  reversed — the  ver- 
dict of  despotisms.  In  the  warm  hearts  of  the 
people  of  all  lands  the  memory  of  Napoleon  has 
found  a congenial  throne. 

The  Allies  now  decided  to  embarrass  Napo- 
leon, by  dividing  their  immense  host  into  two 
armies.  Blucher,  taking  the  command  of  one, 
marched  rapidly  across  the  country  to  the  Marne, 
to  descend  on  both  sides  of  that  river  to  Paris. 
The  other  multitudinous  host,  under  Schwartzen- 
berg,  having  obtained  abundant  reinforcements, 
still  trembling  before  the  renown  of  Napoleon, 
were  cautiously  to  descend  the  valley  of  the 
Seine.  Napoleon,  leaving  ten  thousand  men  at 
Troyes,  to  obstruct  the  march  of  Schwartzen- 
berg,  took  thirty  thousand  troops  with  him,  and 
resolutely  pursued  Blucher.  The  Prussians,  as- 
tonished at  the  vigor  of  the  pursuit,  and  bleeding 
beneath  the  blows  which  Napoleon  incessantly 
dealt  on  their  rear-guard,  retreated  precipitately. 
The  name  of  Napoleon  was  so  terrible,  that  one 
hundred  thousand  Prussians  fled,  in  dismay,  be- 
fore the  little  band  of  thirty  thousand  exhausted 
troops,  headed  by  the  Emperor. 

Blucher  crossed  the  Marne,  blew  up  the  bridges 
behind  him,  and  escaped,  some  fifty  miles  north, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Laon.  Napoleon  reconstructed 
the  bridges  and  followed  on.  By  wonderful  skill 
in  manoeuvring,  he  had  placed  Blucher  in  such 
a position  that  his  destruction  was  inevitable, 
when  suddenly  Bemadotte  came,  with  a power- 
ful army,  to  the  aid  of  his  Prussian  ally.  Na- 
poleon had  now  but  about  twenty-five  thousand 
men  with  whom  to  encounter  these  two  united 
armies,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  With 
the  energies  of  despair  he  fell  upon  his  foes. 
His  little  army  was  melted  away  and  consumed 
before  the  terrific  blaze  of  the  hostile  batteries. 
The  battle  was  long  and  sanguinary.  Contend- 
ing against  such  fearful  odds  courage  was  of  no 
avail.  The  enemy,  however,  could  do  no  more 
than  hold  their  ground.  Napoleon  rallied  around 
him  his  mutilated  band,  and  retired  to  Rheims. 
The  enemy  dared  not  pursue  fiim  in  his  despair. 

As  soon  as  Schwartzenberg  heard  that  Napo- 
leon was  in  pursuit  of  Blucher,  he  commenced, 
with  two  hundred  thousand  men,  his  march  upon 
Paris,  by  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was,  at  the  same  time,  at  Bordeaux, 
with  his  combined  army  of  English,  Portuguese, 
and  Spaniards,  moving,  almost  without  opposi- 
tion, upon  the  metropolis  of  France.  The  Duke 
of  Angouleme  was  with  the  English  army,  call- 
ing upon  the  royalists  to  rally  beneath  the  un- 
furled banner  of  the  Bourbons.  Another  army 
of  the  Allies  had  also  crossed  the  Alps  from 
Switzerland,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Lyons. 
Wherever  Napoleon  looked  he  saw  but  the  march 
of  triumphant  armies  of  invasion.  Dispatches 
reached  him  with  difficulty.  He  was  often  re- 


duced to  conjectures.  His  generals  were  dis- 
heartened ; France  was  in  dismay. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  impending 
peril,  Napoleon  was  urged  to  request  Maria 
Louisa,  to  interpose  with  her  father,  in  behalf  of 
her  husband.  “No.”  Napoleon  promptly  re- 
plied, with  pride  which  all  will  respect,  “the 
archduchess  has  seen  me  at  the  summit  of  human 
power.  It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  tell  her  now 
that  I am  descended  from  it,  and  still  less  to  beg 
of  her  to  uphold  me  with  her  support.”  Though 
he  could  not  condescend  to  implore  the  aid  of 
Maria  Louisa,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  hoped 
that  she  would  anticipate  his  wishes,  and  secretly 
endeavor  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  Emperor 
Francis.  The  Empress  was  with  Napoleon  when 
he  received  the  intelligence  that  Austria  would 
in  all  probability  join  the  coalition.  He  turned 
affectionately  toward  her,  took  her  hand  and  said, 
in  tones  of  sadness  : 

“ Your  father  is  then  about  to  march  anew 
against  me.  Now  I am  alone  against  all ! yes 
alone!  absolutely  alone!”  Maria  Louisa  burst 
into  tears,  arose,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Napoleon  now  formed  the  bold  resolve  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  Schwartzenberg’s  army,  and  cut 
off  his  communications  with  Germany  and  his 
supplies.  With  astonishing  celerity  he  crossed 
the  country  again,  from  the  Marne  to  the  Seine, 
and  Schwartzenberg,  in  dismay,  heard  the  thun- 
ders of  Napoleon’s  artillery  in  his  rear.  The 
Austrian  army,  though  two  hundred  thousand 
strong,  dared  not  advance.  They  turned  and 
fled.  Alexander,  Francis,  and  Frederick  William, 
mindful  of  Napoleon’s  former  achievements,  and 
dreading  a snare,  turned  from  Paris  toward  the 
Rhine,  and  put  spurs  to  their  horses.  The  enor- 
mous masses  of  the  retreating  Allies,  unexpect- 
edly encountered  Napoleon  at  Arris  upon  the 
Aube.  A sanguinary  battle  ensued.  “Napo- 
leon,” says  Lamartine,  “ fought  at  hazard,  with- 
out any  other  plan  and  with  the  resolution  to 
conquer  or  die.  He  renewed,  in  this  action,  the 
miracles  of  bravery  and  sang  froid  of  Lodi  and 
of  Rivoli ; and  his  youngest  soldiers  blushed  at 
the  idea  of  deserting  a chief,  who  hazarded  his 
own  life  with  such  invincible  courage.  He  was 
repeatedly  seen  spurring  his  horse  to  a gallop 
against  the  enemy’s  cannon,  and  reappearing,  as 
if  inaccessible  to  death,  after  the  smoke  had 
evaporated.  A live  6hell  having  fallen  in  front 
of  one  of  his  young  battalions,  which  recoiled 
and  wavered  m expectation  of  an  explosion, 
Napoleon,  to  reassure  them,  spurred  his  charger 
toward  the  instrument  of  destruction,  made  him 
smell  the  burning  match,  waited  unshaken  far 
the  explosion,  and  was  blown  up.  Rolling  in  the 
dust  with  his  mutilated  steed,  and  rising  with- 
out a wound  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  soldiers, 
he  calmly  called  for  another  horse,  and  continued 
to  brave  the  grape-shot,  and  to  fly  into  the  thickest 
of  the  battle.” 

During  the  heat  of  the  conflict  a divisidh  of 
Russian  cavalry,  six  thousand  strong,  preceded 
by  an  immense  body  of  Cossacks,  with  wild 
hurrahs,  broke  through  the  feeble  lines  of  the 
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French.  The  smoke  of  their  guns,  and  the 
clouds  of  dust  raised  by  their  horses’  hoofs,  en- 
veloped them  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Napo- 
leon, from  a distance,  with  his  eagle  glance,  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  this  whirlwind  of  battle. 
Putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  galloped  to  the 
spot.  He  here  encountered  crowds  of  soldiers, 
some  of  them  wounded  and  bleeding,  dying  in 
dismay.  It  was  a scene  of  awful  tumult.  At 
that  moment  an  officer,  bareheaded  and  covered 
with  blood,  galloped  to  meet  the  Emperor,  ex- 
claiming : 

“ Sire ! the  Cossacks,  supported  by  an  im- 
mense body  of  cavalry,  have  broken  our  ranks, 
and  are  driving  us  back.”  The  Emperor  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  the  fugitives,  and,  raising  him- 
self in  his  stirrups  shouted  in  a voice  that  rung 
above  the  uproar  of  the  battle,  “ Soldiers ! rally  ! 
Will  you  fly  when  I am  here  1 Close  your  ranks ; 
forward !” 

At  that  well  known  and  dearly  beloved  voice, 
the  flying  troops  immediately  re-formed.  Napo- 
leon placed  himself  at  their  head  and,  sword  in 
hand,  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  Cossacks. 
With  a shout  of  Vive  VEmpercur ! the  men  fol- 
lowed him.  The  Cossacks  were  driven  back 
wjth  enormous  slaughter.  Thus  one  thousand 
men,  headed  by  the  Emperor,  arrested  and  drove 
back  six  thousand  of  their  foes.  The  Emperor 
then  tranquilly  returned  to  his  post,  and  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  dreadful  storm  of  war.  Dur- 
ing every  hour  of  this  conflict,  the  masses  of  the 
Allies  were  accumulating.  N ight  at  length  dark- 
ened over  the  dreadful  scene,  and  the  feeble  bands 
of  the  French  army  retired  into  the  town  of  Arcis. 
The  Allies,  alarmed  by  this  bold  march  of  Napo- 
leon toward  the  Rhine,  now  concentrated  their 
innumerable  forces  on  the  plains  of  Chalons. 
Even  Blucher  and  Bemadotte  came  back  to  join 
them. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arcis,  the  Austrians 
intercepted  a French  courier  who  had,  with  other 
dispatches,  the  following  private  letter  from 
Napoleon  to  Maria  Louisa.  “ My  love  ! I have 
been  for  some  days  on  horseback.  On  the  20th 
I took  Arcis-sur-Aube.  The  enemy  attacked  me 
there  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening ; I beat  him 
the  same  evening ; I took  two  guns  and  retook 
two.  The  next  day  the  enemy’s  army  put  itself 
in  battle  array,  to  protect  the  march  of  its  columns 
on  Briennc  and  Bar-suT-Aube ; and  I resolved  to 
approach  the  Marne  and  its  environs,  in  order  to 
drive  them  further  from  Paris,  by  approaching 
my  own  fortified  places.  This  evening  I shall  be 
at  St.  Dizier.  Farewell,  my  love ! Embrace  my 
son!” 

Another  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  Allies. 
The  dread  of  Napoleon  was  so  great,  that  many 
argued  the  necessity  of  falling  back  upon  the 
Rhine,  to  prevent  Napoleon  from  entering  Ger- 
many, and  relieving  his  garrisons  which  were 
blockaded  there.  Others  urged  the  bolder  coun- 
sel of  marching  directly  upon  Paris.  Napoleon 
was  now  at  Areis.  The  Allies  were  thirty  miles 
north  of  him  at  Chalons,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mame.  On  the  26th  of  March  the  Allies,  united 


in  one  resistless  body,  advanced  once  more  to- 
ward Paris,  thronging,  with  their  vast  array,  all 
the  roads  which  follow  the  valley  of  the  Mame. 
Napoleon  was  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Paris.  He  hoped,  by  doubling  his  speed,  to  de- 
I scend  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
metropolis  almost  as  soon  as  the  Allies.  There 
he  had  resolved  to  make  his  last  and  desperate 
stand. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  learned  that  the  combined 
army  were  marching  vigorously  upon  Paris,  he 
exclaimed,  “ I will  be  in  the  city  before  them. 

Nothing  but  a thunder-bolt  can  now  save  us.” 

Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  army  to 
be  put  in  motion.  The  Emperor  passed  the 
whole  night  shut  up  in  his  cabinet,  perusing  hit 
maps. 

“ This,”  says Caulaincourt,  “was  another crue& 
night.  Not  a word  was  uttered.  Deep  sighs 
sometimes  escaped  his  oppressed  bosom.  He 
seemed  as  if  he  had  lost  his  power  of  breathing. 

Good  heaven  ! how  much  he  suffered  !” 

His  brother  Joseph  was  then  in  command  of 
the  city.  Napoleon  dispatched  courier  after 
courier,  entreating  him,  in  the  most  earnest 
terms,  to  rouse  the  populace,  to  arm  the  stu- 
dents, and  to  hold  out  until  his  arrival.  He 
assured  him  that  if  he  would  keep  the  enemy  in 
check  but  for  two  days,  at  the  longest,  he  would 
arrive,  and  would  yet  compel  the  Allies  to  accept 
reasonable  terms. 

“ If  the  enemy,”  said  he,  “ advance  upon  Paris 
in  such  force  as  to  render  all  resistance  vain,  send 
off,  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire,  the  Empress- 
Regent,  my  son,  the  grand  dignitaries,  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  and  of 
the  treasury.  Do  not  quit  my  son.  Recollect 
that  I would  rather  see  him  in  the  Seine  than  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France.  The  fate 
of  Astyanax,  prisoner  of  the  Greeks,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  the  most  unhappy  fate  recorded 
in  history.” 

Napoleon  at  Arcis,  was  four  marches  further 
distant  from  Paris  than  were  the  Allies  at  Cha- 
lons. It  was  a singular  spectacle  which  the  two 
armies  now  presented.  The  Allies,  numbering 
some  three  hundred  thousand,  were  rushing  down 
the  valley  of  the  Marne.  The  war-wasted  army 
of  Napoleon,  now  dwindled  to  thirty  thousand 
men,  with  bleeding  feet,  and  tattered  garments, 
and  unhealed  wounds,  were  hurrying  down  the 
parallel  valley  of  the  Seine.  The  miry  roads, 
just  melting  from  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  cut  up 
by  the  ponderous  enginery  of  war,  were  wretched 
in  the  extreme.  But  the  Boldiers,  still  adoring 
their  Emperor,  who  marched  on  foot  in  their 
midst,  sharing  their  perils  and  their  toils,  were 
animated  by  the  indomitable  energies  of  his  own 
spirit. 

Throwing  aside  every  thing  which  retarded 
their  speed,  they  marched  nearly  fifty  miles  a 
day.  Napoleon,  before  leaving  Arcis,  with  char- 
acteristic humanity,  sent  two  thousand  francs, 
from  his  private  purse,  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
to  aid  them  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  At  midnight,  on  the  28th  ef 
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March,  the  French  army  arrived  at  Troyes.  In 
the  early  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  Napoleon 
was  again  upon  the  march,  at  the  head  of  his 
guard.  Having  advanced  some  fifteen  miles, 
his  impatience  became  so  insupportable,  that  he 
threw  himself  into  a light  carriage,  which  chance 
presented,  and  proceeded  rapidly  to  Sens.  The 
night  was  cold,  dark,  and  dismal,  as  he  entered 
the  town.  He  immediately  assembled  the  mag- 
istrates, and  ordered  them  to  have  refreshments 
ready  for  his  army,  upon  its  arrival.  Then, 
mounting  a horse,  he  galloped,  through  the  long 
hours  of  a dark  night,  along  the  road  toward 
Fontainebleau. 

Dreadful  was  the  scene  which  was  then  occur- 
xing  in  Paris.  The  Allied  army  had  already  ap- 
proached within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.  Mor- 
tier  and  Marmont  made  a desperate,  but  an  un- 
availing resistance.  At  last,  with  ammunition 
entirely  exhausted,  and  with  their  ranks  almost 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  awful  onslaught,  they  were 
driven  back  into  the  streets  of  the  city.  Mar- 
mont,  with  his  sword  broken,  his  hat  and  clothes 
pierced  v/ith  balls,  his  features  blackened  with 
smoke,  disputed,  step  by  step,  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  into  the  suburbs.  With  but  eight  thou- 
sand infantry  and  eight  hundred  cavalry,  he  held 
at  bay,  for  twelve  hours,  fifty-five  thousand  of 
the  Allies.  In  this  dreadful  conflict  the  enemy 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  fourteen 
thousand  men.  The  Empress,  with  the  chief 
officers  of  the  state,  and  with  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  had  fled  to  Blois.  Her  beautiful  child,  in- 
heriting the  spirit  of  his  noble  sire,  clung  to  the 
curtains  of  his  apartment,  refusing  to  leave. 

44  They  are  betraying  my  papa,  and  I will  not 
go  away,”  exclaimed  the  precocious  child,  who 
was  never  destined  to  see  that  loved  father  again. 
44 1 do  not  wish  to  leave  the  palace.  I do  not 
wish  to  go  away  from  it.  When  papa  is  absent, 
am  I not  master  here  1”  Nothing  but  the  ascend- 
ency of  his  governess,  Madame  Montesquieu, 
could  calm  him.  And  she  succeeded  only  by 
promising  faithfully  that  he  should  be  brought 
hack  again.  His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as 
he  was  taken  to  the  carriage.  Maria  Louisa  was 
calm  and  resigned  ; but  pallid  with  fear,  she  took 
her  departure,  as  she  listened  to  the  deep  boom- 
ing of  the  cannon,  which  announced  the  sanguin- 
ary approach  of  her  own  father. 

The  batteries  of  the  Allies  were  now  planted 
upon  Montmartre,  and  upon  other  heights  which 
commanded  the  city,  and  the  shells  were  falling 
thickly  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Joseph,  deeming 
further  resistance  unavailing,  ordered  a capitula- 
tion. Mortier,  in  the  midst  of  a dreadful  fire, 
wrote,  upon  a drum-head,  the  following  lines  to 
Schwartzenberg : 

44  Prince,  let  us  save  a useless  effusion  of  blood. 
I propose  to  you  a suspension  of  arms  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  ; during  which  we  will  treat  in  or- 
der to  save  Paris  from  the  horrors  of  a siege ; 
otherwise  we  will  defend  ourselves,  within  its 
walls,  to  the  death.”* 

* 44  Had  Paris  held  out  fbr  two  days  longer,  Napo- 
leon's army  would  have  entered  It,  and  every  one  is  well 
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Marshal  Marmont  also,  who  was  contending 
against  Blucher,  sent  a similar  proposition  to  the 
Allies.  But  the  fire  was  so  dreadful,  and  the 
confusion  so  great,  that  seven  times  the  officers, 
who  attempted,  with  flags  of  truce,  to  pass  over 
to  the  hostile  camp,  were  shot  down,  with  their 
horses,  on  the  plain.  During  this  scene,  Mar- 
mont slowly  retreated,  with  one  arm  severely 
wounded,  the  hand  of  the  other  shattered  by  a 
bullet,  and  having  had  five  horses  killed  under 
him  during  the  action. 

In  the  gloomy  hours  of  the  night,  when  Napo- 
leon was  galloping  along  the  solitary  road,  the 
allied  monarchs  were  congratulating  themselves 
upon  their  astonishing  victory.  Napoleon  had 
avoided  Fontainebleau,  lest  he  should  encounter 
there  some  detachments  of  the  enemy.  The 
night  was  intensely  cold  ; gloomy  clouds  dark- 
ened the  sky,  and  Napoleon  encountered  no  one 
on  the  deserted  roads  who  could  give  him  any 
information  respecting  the  capital.  Far  away  in 
the  distance  the  horizon  blazed  with  the  bivouac- 
fires  of  his  foes.  The  clock  on  the  tower  of  the 
church  was  tolling  the  hour  of  twelve  as  he  en- 
tered the  little  village  of  La  Cour.  Through  the 
gloom,  in  the  wide  street,  he  saw  groups  of  dis- 
banded soldiers,  marching  toward  Fontainebleau. 

Riding  into  the  midst  of  them,  he  exclaimed  with 
astonishment — 

44  How  is  this ! why  are  not  these  soldiers 
marching  to  Paris  1” 

General  Belliard,  one  of  Napoleon’s  most  de- 
voted friends,  from  behind  a door  recognizing  the 
voice  of  the  Emperor,  immediately  came  forward 
and  said,  44  Paris  has  capitulated.  The  enemy 
enters  to-morrow,  two  hours  after  sunrise.  These 
troops  are  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Marmont 
and  Mortier,  falling  back  on  Fontainebleau,  to  join 
the  Emperor’s  army  at  Troyes.” 

The  Emperor  seemed  stunned  by  the  blow. 

For  a moment  there  was  dead  silence.  The  cold 
drops  of  agony  oozed  from  his  brow.  Then,  with 
rapid  step,  he  walked  backward  and  forward  on 
the  nigged  pavement  in  front  of  the  hotel,  hesi- 
tating, stopping,  retracing  his  steps,  bewildered 
by  the  enormity  of  his  woe.  He  then,  in  rapid 
interrogatories,  without  waiting  for  any  answer, 
as  if  speaking  only  to  himself,  exclaimed, 

“Where  is  my  wifet  Where  is  my  son? 

Where  is  the  army  ? What  has  become  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  and  of  the  battle  they 
were  to  have  fought,  to  the  last  man,  under  its 
walls?  and  the  Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont, 
where  shall  I find  them  again?” 

acquainted  with  his  skill  in  the  management  of  aflhirs. 

He  would  have  had  no  hesitation  to  have  thrown  the  ar- 
senals open  to  the  people.  His  presence  would  have  In- 
fluenced the  multitude.  He  would  have  imparted  a salu- 
tary direction  to  their  enthusiasm,  and  Paris  would  no 
doubt  have  imitated  the  example  of  Saragossa  ; or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  enemy  would  not  have  ventured 
to  make  any  attempt  upon  it ; for,  independently  of  the 
Emperor’s  being  for  them  a Medusa’s  head,  it  was  ascer- 
tained, at  a later  period,  that  in  the  battle  which  preceded 
the  surrender  of  the  capital,  they  had  consumed  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  ammunition.  Tears  of  blood  are  ready 
to  flow  at  the  bare  recollection  of  these  facts.”— .Memoir* 
of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  vol.  iv.  p.  44. 
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After  a moment’s  pause,  he  continued,  with 
impatient  voice  and  gesture : “ The  night  is  still 
mine.  The  enemy  only  enters  at  daybreak.  My 
carriage  ! my  carriage  ! Let  us  go  this  instant ! 
Let  us  get  before  Biucher  and  Schwartzenberg ! 
Let  Bclliard  follow  me  with  the  cavalry ! Let 
us  fight  even  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  Paris ! 
My  presence,  my  name,  the  courage  of  my  troops, 
the  necessity  of  following  me  or  of  dying,  will 
arouse  Paris.  My  army,  which  is  following  me, 
will  arrive  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle.  It  will 
take  the  enemy  in  rear,  while  we  are  fighting 
them  in  front.  Come  on ! success  awaits  me 
perhaps  in  my  last  reverse  !” 

General  Belliard  then  acknowledged  to  him 
that,  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  army 
of  Paris  was  bound  to  fall  back  upon  Fontaine- 
bleau . For  a moment  Napoleon  was  again  silent, 
and  then  exclaimed  : “To  surrender  the  capital 
to  the  enemy  ! What  cowards  ! Joseph  ran  off 
too  ! my  very  brother ! And  so  they  have  capit- 
ulated ! betrayed  their  brother,  their  country,  their 
sovereign  ; degraded  France  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope ! Entered  into  a capital  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls  without  firing  a shot ! It  is  too 
dreadful.  What  has  been  done  with  the  artillery  1 
They  should  have  had  two  hundred  pieces,  and 
ammunition  for  a month.  And  yet  they  had  only 
a battery  of  six  pieces,  and  an  empty  magazine, 
on  Montmartre.  When  I am  not  there,  they  do 
nothing  but  heap  blunder  upon  blunder.” 

A group  of  officers  successively  arriving,  now 
closed  sadly  around  their  Emperor.  Napoleon 
became  more  calm,  as  he  interrogated  them,  one 
by  one,  and  listened  to  the  details  of  the  irrepar- 
able disaster.  Then  taking  Caulaincourt  aside, 
he  directed  him  to  ride,  with  the  utmost  speed,  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies.  “ See,”  said  he, 
“if  I have  yet  time  to  interpose  in  the  treaty 
which  is  signing  already  perhaps,  without  me  and 
against  me.  I give  you  full  powers.  Do  not 
lose  an  instant.  I await  you  here.”  Caulain- 
court mounted  his  horse  and  disappeared.  Na- 
poleon then,  followed  by  Belliard  and  Berthier, 
entered  the  hotel. 

Caulaincourt  speedily  arrived  at  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  enemy.  He  gave  his  name,  and  de- 
manded a passage.  The  sentinels,  however,  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  enter  the  lines.  After  an 
absence  of  two  hours,  Caulaincourt  returned  to 
the  Emperor.  They  conversed  together  for  a few 
moments,  during  which  Napoleon,  though  calm, 
seemed  plunged  into  the  profoundest  grief,  and 
Caulaincourt  wept  bitterly. 

“ My  dear  Caulaincourt,”  said  Napoleon,  “ go 
again,  and  try  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
Y ou  have  full  powers  from  me.  I have  now  no 
hope  but  in  you,  Caulaincourt.”  Affectionately 
he  extended  his  hand  to  his  faithful  friend. 

Caulaincourt  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lips, 
and  said,  “ I go,  Sire ; dead  or  alive,  I will  gain 
entrance  into  Paris,  and  will  speak  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander.” 

As,  several  years  after,  Caulaincourt  was  re- 
lating these  occurrences,  he  said,  “My  head  is 
burning ; I am  feverish ; should  I live  a hundred 


years,  I can  never  forget  these  scenes.  They  are 
the  fixed  ideas  of  my  sleepless  nights.  My  re- 
miniscences are  frightful.  They  kill  me.  The 
repose  of  the  tomb  is  sweet  after  such  sufferings.” 

It  was  now  past  midnight.  Caulaincourt 
mounted  another  horse,  and  galloped  in  the  deep 
obscurity  by  another  route  to  Paris.  Napoleon 
also  mounted  his  horse,  and  in  silence  and  in 
sadness  took  the  route  to  Fontainebleau.  A 
group  of  officers,  dejected,  exhausted,  and  woe- 
worn,  followed  in  his  train.  At  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  he  arrived  at  this  ancient  palace  of 
the  kings  of  France.  Conscious  of  bis  fallen  for- 
tunes, he  seemed  to  shrink  from  every  thing  which 
could  remind  him  of  the  grandeurs  of  royalty. 
Passing  by  the  state  apartments  which  his  glory 
had  embellished,  and  to  which  his  renown  still 
attracts  the  footsteps  of  travelers  from  all  lands, 
he  entered,  like  a private  citizen,  into  a small  and 
obscure  chamber  in  one  angle  of  the  castle.  A 
window  opened  into  a small  garden,  shaded  with 
funereal  firs,  which  resembled  the  cemeteries  of 
his  native  island.  Here  he  threw  himself  upon 
a couch,  and  his  noble  heart  throbbed  with  the 
pulsations  of  an  almost  unearthly  agony.  But  he 
was  calm  and  silent  in  his  woe.  The  troops 
which  had  followed  him  from  Troyes,  and  those 
which  had  retired  from  Paris,  soon  arrived,  and 
were  cantoned  around  him.  They  numbered  about 
fifty  thousand.  Their  devotion  to  the  Emperor 
was  never  more  enthusiastic,  and  they  clamored 
loudly  to  be  led  against  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Allies,  who  were  marching  proudly  into 
Paris. 


THE  POOR  CHILD’S  CRADLE. 

BABYHOOD  is  certainly  an  important  period 
of  human  existence.  Important,  not  only  to 
the  individual  in  that  juvenile  stage,  who  has  his 
long  career  of  three  score  and  ten  before  him,  and 
is  forming  the  shape  of  his  legs,  the  configuration 
of  his  features,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  going 
through  an  analogous  process  of  mental  develop- 
ment, but  also  to  his  anxious  parents,  and  his 
kindred  more  or  less  remote. 

How  important  a personage  is  the  first-born  of 
the  family  on  his  first  appearance ! How  his 
coming  is  heralded,  like  that  of  the  hero  on  the 
stage,  by  flourish  of(  their  own)  trumpets,  by  nurses 
and  doctors ! What  stores  of  baby  linen  and  soft 
outer  wrapping ! What  consultation  over  Chris- 
tian names ; what  balancing  of  choice  between  the 
plain  patronymic  and  the  tempting  surname  of 
pet  hero,  presidential  candidate,  or  parson  ! The 
baby  is  bom,  and  is  at  once  king  of  the  house- 
hold, Grand  Lama  of  the  domestic  Thibet.  Gen- 
tle must  be  the  footfall  about  his  couch,  that  his 
slumbers  be  not  rudely  broken,  pleasant- featured 
the  countenance  that  greets  his  waking  eyes,  ten- 
der the  touch,  gentle  the  band  and  arms  that  move 
and  dandle.  Not  only  are  father  and  mother  ab- 
ject slaves  themselves  of  the  new  comer,  but  they 
see  to  it  that  all  others  shall  be  so  as  well.  The 
stranger  within  their  gates  must  play  the  courtier 
if  he  would  maintain  his  occasional  right  to  draw 
his  chair  to  the  fireside,  and  ply  knife  and  fork 
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over  the  mahogany.  He  must,  forgetful  of  the 
allegiance  sworn  under  like  circumstances  the 
evening  before,  at  the  square  below,  vow  that  the 
red-faced  cherub  dandled  up  to  his  nose  is  the 
finest  baby  he  ever  laid  eyes  on,  handle  the  pre- 
cious burden  thrust  into  his  arms  as  gently  as  his 
awkwardness  will  admit,  and  restoring  44  Time’s 
noblest  offspring”  to  awaiting  nurse,  handle  the 
snow-white,  ribbon-bordered  blanket  which  forms 
the  outer  robe  of  the  minute  dignitary,  with  as 
reverential  a touch  as  if  it  were  royal  purple. 

In  default,  however,  of  doing  justice  to  our 
theme  of  baby-dom  in  plain  prose,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  higher  powers  of  verse,  and  in 
this  call  to  our  aid  the  lines  of  no  less  a master 
than  Thomas  Hood.  He  describes  the  accession 
of  the  opulent  Miss  Kilmansegg,  distinguished  at 
a later  period  of  her  history  as  the  possessor  of 
a golden  leg,  which  replaced  the  article  of  a sim- 
ilar character  furnished  by  nature,  but  hopelessly 
damaged  by  an  accident. 

**  She  was’one  of  those  who,  by  Fortune’s  boon, 

Are  born,  as  they  say,  with  a silver  spoon 
In  her  mouth,  not  a wooden  ladle : 

To  speak  according  to  poet's  wont, 

Plutus  as  sponsor  stood  at  her  font, 

And  Midas  rock'd  the  cradle. 
w At  her  first  debut  she  found  her  head 
On  a pillow  of  down,  in  a downy  bed, 

With  a damask  canopy  over ; 

For  although,  by  the  vulgar,  popular  saw, 

All  mothers  are  said  to  be  * in  the  straw,* 

Some  children  are  born  in  clover. 


And  drest  in  the  best  from  the  very  first, 

To  please  the  genteelest  censor— 

And  then,  as  soon  as  strength  would  allow, 
Was  vaccinated,  as  babies  are  now. 

With  virus  ta’en  from  the  best-bred  cow 
Of  Lord  Althorpe’s — now  Eail  Spencer.” 


“ Her  very  first  draught  of  vital  air, 

It  was  not  the  common  chamelion  fhre 
Of  plebeian  lungs  and  noses. 

No — her  earliest  sniff 
Of  this  world,  was  a whiff  Jr 

Of  the  genuine  Otto  of  Roses ! 

44  Like  other  babes,  at  her  birth  she  cried  ; 
Which  made  a sensation  far  and  wide, 

Ay,  for  twenty  miles  around  her ; 

For  though  to  the  ear  'twas  nothing  more 
Than  an  infant's  squall,  it  was  really  the  roar 
Of  a fifty-thousand  pounder  J 
It  shook  the  next  heir 
In  his  library  chair, 

And  made  him  cry, 4 Confound  her  V 

44  And  how  was  the  precious  baby  drest  ? 

In  a robe  of  the  East,  with  lace  of  the  West, 
Like  one  of  Crccsus's  issue — 

Her  best  bibs  were  made 
Of  gold  brocade, 

And  the  others  of  silver  tissue. 

44  And  when  the  baby  inclined  to  nap, 

She  was  lull'd  on  a Gros  de  Naples  lap. 

By  a nurse  in  a modish  Paris  cap, 

Of  notions  so  exalted 
She  drank  nothing  lower  than  Cura^oa, 
Maraschino,  or  pink  Noyau, 

And,  on  principle,  never  malted. 

44  From  a golden  boat,  with  a golden  spoon. 

The  babe  was  fed  night,  morning,  and  noon  , 
And  although  the  tale  seems  fabulous. 

*Tis  said  her  tops  and  bottoms  were  gilt, 

Like  the  oats  in  that  stable-yard  palace  built 
For  the  horse  of  Ileliogabalus. 

“And  when  she  took  to  squall  and  kick 

For  pain  will  wring  and  pins  will  prick 
E’en  the  wealthiest  Nabob's  daughter— 
They  gave  her  no  vulgar  Dalby  or  gin, 

But  a liquor  with  leaf  of  gold  therein, 
Videlicet— Dantaic  Water. 


All  this,  however,  presupposes  the  mouth  which 
so  soon  after  its  advent  into  the  world  roars  so 
lustily  for  food,  to  have  brought  in  it  a silver 
spoon  for  the  furnishing  thereof.  As,  however, 
the  per-centago  on  babies’  mouths  of  silver  spoons 
is  a figure  so  minute  as  to  be  a dividend  not  worth 
declaring,  we  must  turn  our  attention — and,  as  in 
duty  bound,  our  chief  attention — to  the  majority. 

We  have  in  this  country  no  foundling  hospi- 
tals with  revolving  baskets,  in  which  a baby  may 
be  dropped  as  easily  as  a letter  in  the  post-office, 
and  dispatched  on  its  journey  through  life  with 
equal  confidence  in  the  government  by  the  authors 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  as  of  the  literary  production. 
Nor,  in  truth,  do  we  think  we  want  the  basket 
aforesaid.  It  is  too  great  a temptation  to  the 
needy  and  the  vicious.  Foundlings  are,  however, 
amply  provided  for,  as  they  should  be,  by  our  city 
charities.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present 
with  anonymous  babies.  We  have  an  eye  to  the 
parent  as  well  as  the  child.  The  poor  baby  (es- 
pecially if  the  first-born)  is  as  important  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  eyes  of  his  parents  as  your  heir  to 
thousands.  The  same 44  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance” may  not  attend  him,  but  equal  or  greater 
sacrifices  are  made  to  his  welfare.  He  is  hugged 
as  closely,  kissed  as  heartily,  lauded  as  loudly, 
dandled  as  daintily,  wrapped  as  warmly,  as  his 
richer  contemporary.  His  mother,  however,  must 
live,  in  order  for  baby  to  do  so  likewise,  and  in 
this  getting-a- living  process,  baby  is  sadly  in  the 
way.  The  Indian  squaw  gets  over  the  difficulty 
by  swathing  up  the  small  specimen  to  a board, 
with  a hoop  to  it,  which  has  the  double  advantage 
of  helping  to  make  his  back  straight,  and  enabling 
him  to  be  commodiously  disposed  of  on  his  moth- 
er’s back  or  a neighboring  tree. 

A French  woman  on  her  travels  tucks  baby  up 
nicely  in  a shallow  one-handled  basket.  This  we 
know  from  personal  observation,  having  once,  in 
answer  to  a polite  request  from  a cherry-cheeked 
Normandcy  reached  down  our  arm  from  the  bark- 
quette  of  a French  diligence  for  what  we  sup- 
posed to  be  a basket  of  eggs,  and  consequently 
drew  up  with  a care  still  more  befitting  its  actual 
contents  of  humanity  in  a more  advanced  stags 
of  race  and  age.  It  appeared  to  answer  the  pu»- 
pose,  as  the  infant  slept  well,  and  was  done  up 
in  a much  more  convenient  form  for  handling 
than  long  clothes  and  blanket,  and  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  luggage  decidedly  preferable,  in  a qut- 
escent  state,  to  a bandbox.  Neither  of  these 
plans  would,  we  fear,  answer  for  the  laboring 
woman.  She  could  not  fall  to  scrubbing  a floor 
with  baby  pick-a-back,  and  to  hang  him  up  with 
her  bonnet  would  not  answer.  For  women  who 
work  together,  as  in  binderies,  large  clothing  es- 
tablishments, or  factories,  it  would  be  still  worse, 
as  the  most  tender-hearted  proprietor,  the  most 
philoprogenitively  organized  head,  could  hardly 
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stand  the  united  chorus  of  Bundry  shelves  or  peg- 
rows  tenanted  by  crying — for  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  crying — babies. 

We  occasionally  see  a fruit-stall  keeper  with 
a baby  in  her  arms  ; but  how  could  the  active  ap- 
ple-women , who  glide  about  the  composing  cases 
in  printing-offices,  manage  a baby  as  well  as  a 
basket ; or  the  energetic  females  who  vend  oranges 
to  travelers  leaving  our  city  shores  balance  a pyr- 
amid of  globular  fruit  in  one  set  of  digits,  and 
clutch  a baby  commodiously  in  the  other  1 If 
the  mother  has  to  go  out,  therefore,  to  earn  her 
daily  bread,  her  baby  must  be  left  at  home.  But 
in  whose  charge?  The  eldest  sister — for  we  will 
suppose  our  young  friend  one  of  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  family — should  be  out  at  work,  the 
next  oldest  at  school,  the  third  is  too  little  to  be 
trusted  for  much  supervision.  The  boys  are 
ready  enough  for  the  kindly  care  ; but  they  should 
be  at  work  or  at  school  too,  and  if  they  are  not, 
are  too  full  of  animal  spirits,  and  somewhat  too 
clumsy  for  the  office.  It  is  hardly  fair,  too,  to 
tax  their  good-nature  continually,  even  for  the 
welfare  of  brother  or  sister.  Baby,  in  place  of 
a never-ending  source  of  delight,  at  due  inter- 
nals, may  degenerate  into  a bore.  Remember 
Johnny  and  Moloch  in  Dickens's  Christmas  story, 
and  to  make  sure  that  you  do,  we  will  freshen 
your  recollection  : 

44  Another  little  boy  was  tottering  to  and  fro, 
bent  on  one  side,  and  considerably  affected  in  his 
knees,  by  the  weight  of  a large  baby,  which  he 
was  supposed,  by  a fiction  that  obtains  sometimes 
in  sanguine  families,  to  be  hushing  to  sleep.  But 
oh!  the  inexhaustible  regions  of  contemplation 
and  watchfulness  into  which  this  baby’s  eyes  were 
then  only  beginning  to  compose  themselves,  to 
■tare  over  his  unconscious  shoulder ! 

44  It  was  a very  Moloch  of  a baby,  on  whose 
insatiate  altar  the  whole  existence  of  this  partic- 
ular young  brother  was  offered  up  a daily  sacri- 
fice. Its  personality  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
sisted in  its  never  being  quiet,  in  any  one  place, 
for  five  consecutive  minutes,  and  never  going  to 
sleep  when  required.  * Tetterby’s  baby’  waB  as 
well  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  postman 
or  pot-boy.  It  roved  from  door-step  to  door-step 
in  the  arms  of  little  Johnny  Tetterby,  and  lagged 
heavily  at  the  rear  of  the  troops  of  juveniles  who 
followed  the  tumblers  or  the  monkey,  and  came 
up,  all  on  one  side,  a little  too  late  for  every  thing 
that  was  attractive,  from  Monday  morning  until 
Saturday  night.  Wherever  childhood  congre- 
gated to  play,  there  was  little  Moloch  making 
Johnny  fag  and  toil.  Wherever  Johnny  desired 
to  stay,  little  Moloch  became  fractious,  and  would 
not  remain.  Whenever  Johnny  wanted  to  go 
out,  Moloch  was  asleep  and  must  be  watched. 
Whenever  Johnny  wanted  to  stay  at  home,  Mo-  j 
loch  was  awake,  and  must  be  taken  out  Yet  | 
Johnny  was  verily  persuaded  that  it  was  a fault- 
less baby,  without  its  peer  in  the  realm  of  En- 
gland, and  was  quite  content  to  catch  meek 
glimpses  of  things  in  general  from  behind  its 
■kirts,  or  over  its  limp,  flapping  bonnet,  and  to  go 
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staggering  about  with  it  like  a very  little  porter 
with  a veiy  large  parcel,  which  was  not  directed 
to  any  body,  and  could  never  be  delivered  any 
where.” 

There  are  the  other  lodgers  or  the  neighbors  as 
an  occasional  resort;  but  they  have  their  own 
little  responsibilities,  and  will  require  a recipro- 
cation. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a portion 
of  hard-earned  wages  must  be  paid  to  some  old 
woman  or  “half-grown  gal”  to  look  after  baby, 
and  a proportionate  retrenchment  made  in  beef 
and  bread,  or  baby  must  look  out  for  himself. 

The  mother  must  give  a morning  kiss,  and  de- 
part for  her  work  with  her  head  full  of  the  awful 
stories  she  reads  in  the  papers  of  little  children 
falling  out  of  the  window  or  on  to  the  stove,  or 
rolling  down  stairs,  being  maimed  or  killed  in  a 
hundred  ways. 

This  poor  baby  ought  to  be  looked  after ; but 
how  is  it  to  be  done  1 None  of  our  existing  char- 
ities can  do  it.  They  will  help  to  bring  the  child 
into  the  world,  and,  if  its  parents  abandon  it,  take 
care  of  the  bantling.  If  the  parents  know  their 
duty  better,  and  shun  such  a crime  as  they  would 
infanticide,  they  must  take  care  of  him.  The  Dis- 
pensary will  vaccinate  and  drug,  if  needful ; but 
if  the  child  be  healthy,  he  must  not  look  for  any 
thing  more  from  the  city  until  he  is  sufficiently 
advanced  for  ABC  and  the  Primary  school. 

His  future  course  through  the  Frce-school  and 
Free  Academy  to  manhood  is  well  provided  for; 
the  hospitals  will  attend  to  him  if  he  fall  sick  or 
get  run  over ; and  the  last  scene  of  all  will  bo 
kindly  and  decorously  cared  for  like  the  first. 

These  infant  years  are,  therefore,  the  heel  of 
Achilles  of  the  body  politic,  almost  the  only 
chance  left,  as  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  ingenuity 
of  philanthropy  to  exercise  itself  upon. 

The  want  has  been  supplied  in  Paris  by  insti- 
tutions called  Creches  (a  child’s  crib).  As, 
thanks  to  some  philanthropic  American  ladies, 
who  have  brought  home  ideas  as  well  as  bonnets 
from  that  great  city,  an  establishment  of  the  kind 
is  about  to  be  opened  in  New  York,  we  have 
thought  that  an  illustrated  account  of  a “ creche ” 
would  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  and  lead  to 
the  good  example  of  our  New  York  ladies  being 
copied  elsewhere. 

The  object  of  these  establishments  is  to  pro- 
vide a place  where  mothers  going  out  to  day’s 
work  may  leave  their  children  in  the  morning 
and  come  for  them  in  the  evening,  secure  that, 
during  the  interval,  their  infants  will  be  fed  and 
carefully  tended  by  good  nurses.  For  this  they 
arc  charged  a small  sum  daily,  designed  as  much 
to  impress  upon  the  parents  the  duty  of  providing 
for  their  offspring  as  for  the  support  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Infants  are  received  at  any  age  up  to 
two  years. 

The  first  Parisian  crfcche  was  that  of  St.  Pierre, 
at  Chaiilot,  situated  in  a region  inhabited  by  a 
poor  population,  although  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Champs  Ely  sees.  It  was  founded  by  the 
cure  of  the  parish  and  some  ladies  who  had  estab- 
lished an  infant  school  with  success,  and  saw  that 
this  institution  was  the  next  step  in  the  same 
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directimi-  The  d^dr*  w*re  canted  m thtf  feui t*- 
teen th  joi  NQvecntKi:r,  i844  It  wu*  priwhlsd 
invlyp  triadic*  ami  a small  Thui  w?*s 
felkWed  % .Pluli|i|M  citi  Route, 

dp*iiM.  Ayeril  't#i5,  and  by  numerous  others, 
th  c^rmas  pum  of  JVti* . 1 f.  - ‘ : , 

M ddfe*  JMtofWck*-'*  g**iUl/nnan  rtf  Pans,  U.w 
’Wtett  on  the  Jrtihjfcei  of  *lfe 

Ctidk**.  it  contain*  'brief  reports  of  the  tffl&ittis 
tina  of  lhe«a  eRtabiiBlunjmis  in  tfea  year  1848, 
®riti  tWm  'these,  hist  own  retouch  a&  oil  the  sub- 
tact,/  his  owu/ni^mttjity,  and,  to  some  extuBt*  the 
rhatarx  of  Fourier.  he  1ms  drawn  a picture  of 
a <«t&bQ«hitueut  of  this  v$titwzU&:.  which t 

ititlt  the  aid  of  hitf  illustrations,  vre  Hhall  ou~ 
de.'avur  *j\  set'  before  aur  lender* 

«nter  fx0m.%  gsw&eu  the  aparunertt©  of  the 
'fipjtSlf.  Mfifidt*  a.li  of  -which'  ate  on  the  ground - 
tWr  We  arr  larst  intr»idijced  to  tkupfay-wm. 
it  is  a lofty  and  Weil- veil hall.  In  the  wi- 
ire  is  •*,  circular  Tailing , formed  of  network,  just 
high  ttxniugk  fir  mi  in  font  to  reach  when  aland- 
log  Wltjuu  tfxi^  a.  mmfe  has  X group  of  ehiMrcn 
playing  abotit  her.  The  nt?t- work  k*ep$  them  in 
o«d  doe*  imt  hurt  ihem  if  they  fail  ogadnal 
a Outsttte  the  intdswure  w a circular  rad- toad, 
%i  wWb  xt  joyful  of  tlukl/tm  an*  pro- 

pf lied  by  tw*  (windes**?  little  feiri.ittrr  advance! 

rv  visitors  from  the  heighhowtp;  muoi 
*Mk*d,  one.  pushing,  another  putting.  Ckwo  to 
fits  on  vacji  tiude  arc  two  pn?ati<rirangt*s  of 
fii  file  cehlrc/  Thc?v  ere 


by  liuhiiVig  on  to  the  rail*  If  they  foil  ttey 
euii  vastly  pick  tbcrrujelves  up  by  taking  hold  of 
th*  meuhes  of  the  xiet-vroik  Tin?  wall  is  hung 
with  reprewntatioiia  of  I&ttriiuxr  object*,  ami  on 
earh  kido  of  the  dc*or  is  a La*^r?  m#u  Sited  with 
stngihg  bixds,  which  the  chiitir«l’i  ajv  Ceding-  A 
.few  toy*  an:  ^scattered  shout  the  flout,  mm!  we  sre 
m life  IiiXfe  garden  beyond  a few  nurses  off  duly, 
sewing  ‘ 

A second  apartment  w to  cxihe  and  ilk *- 

ing-Udites  Both  arc  designed  tor  child rnn  from 
one  to  t:#rQ  y&zr&  of  age.  The  cots  of  fcoufaa, 
for  the  ufcfc*  of  the  intents  when  nred  ; but  it  is 
found  that,  with  she  exception  of  an  hour  or  so 
after  the  pnnemsl  me;d,  they  ar?  little  id  request, 
the  attention  and  consequent  wukutulncfis  of  the 
childivn  being  secured  in  the  pl-iy-^om  during 
the  day  , sn  tlrnt  tiieir  Koutui  uileep^  as  wull  u*  that 
of  their  Westry  mothers,  L$  unbrokien  on  their  re- 
turn at  night 

The  thrnl  room  is  dcfiiguet!  for  those  whose 
a^e  is  reckoned  only  by  days  and  months:  Hen? 
v»o  find  s triple  row  of  cradles,  uot  oil  tlm  obso- 
lete rockets  of  mr  infant  days,  and  which  w ere 
so  readily  stumbled  over,  hut  suspended  from  a 
neat  iron  f«une-workt  and  so  arranged  that  part 
oaii be  necked  4(jmultamvu^jv.  ami  par:  scparaiely. 

In  ihe  xisto  between  the  ctxtlletf  net- work 
railing,  a*  hi  the  pUy-mvns  A ^mali  organ 
^‘cupiesi  due  end  of  th*  room,  «ho^e  m>tfr»  tvitt 
soothe  the ^ senses  tp  repose,  or  gently  rouse  them 
from  their  r*«<t.  The*  idea  «x  ox  dfil  as  MprdargiifC, 
Whose  father,  he  relates  in  the  delightful  gossip  of 
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an  errand  around  the  corner,  or  crossing  the 
ocean  to  America,  will  know  that  she  is  a model 
of  neatness,  and  apparently  of  good  nature.  Those 
of  the  cr&ehc  should  he  young  and  have  pleasant 
faces,  ami  such  it  is  not  difficult  to  find. 

Blue  arui  white  are  also  the  pro  ailing  colors  in 
the  simple  fittings  up  and  decorations  of  the  rooms, 
3nd  of  the  light  and  simple  bed-draperies  Every 
thing  is  made  as  cheerful  and  simple  as  possible. 
M Delhruck  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
religious  paintings  which,  os  is  the  custom  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  in  all  charitable  estab- 
lishments, decorate  the  creche.  The  Crucifixion, 
which  he  finds  in  some  of  the  existing  establish- 
ments, he  regards  as  a more  fitting  accompani- 
ment to  the  maturity  or  the  close  of  life  than  its 
commencement  Then,  the  dread  import,  th£ 
blessed  significance  of  the  Sacrifice  can  be  under- 
stood—the  dying  man  looks  upon  the  dying  Sav- 
iour Ho  would  have  the  infant's  eyes  rest  on 
the  Holy  Babe — the  Child  in  his  mother's  arms — 
the  most  beautiful  subject  within  the  range  of 
Christian  art  This  may  be  accompanied  by  the 
beautiful  scene  of  Our  Saviour  calling  little  chib 
dren  unto  him 

This  care  in  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  is 
carried  out  in  minute  but  wise  detail  in  all  the 
arrangements.  In  every  article  of  furniture 
rounded  are  preferred  to  angular  forms,  not  only 
as  more  graceful,  but  as  protecting  the  infant 
from  many  contusions  young  flesh  i#  heir  to,  in 
parlor  as  well  as  kitchen  or  garret,  from  sharp 
comers.  The  termination#  of  the  little  inclosed 


his  Essay#,  took  great  pains  with  his  education, 
and  Itad  him  awaked  in  the  morning  by  strains 
of  soft  music,  merging  sleeping  into  w aking  as 
gently  as  Aurora's  blush  dispels  the  shades  of 
night . 

The  nurse#  who  are  seen  in  these  pictures  in 
neat  cap  and  apron,  arc,  of  course,  the  all- import  - 
ant  portions  of  the  establishment.  Of  little  use 
will  be  its  admirable  mechanical  organization  if 
these,  it#  rulers,  are  not  of  kindly  heart,  winning 
smile,  gentle,  patient,  motherly  endurance.  M. 
Delhruck  illustrates  the  needfulness  of  this  by  his 
statistics  regarding  the  cr&ohc#  in  actual  opera- 
tion. The  uniform  and  admirable  rule  in  each  is 
that  every  infant  received  must  he  clean.  If  the 
mother  ha#  neglected  the  duly,  the  nurses  must 
make  vigorous  use  of  the  soap  and  water,  sponges 
and  towels  provided.  This  sponging  process 
furnishes  M.  Delhruck’#  test  question  Do  the 
children  cty  when  sponged  1 If  they  do.  lie  sets 
the  fault  down  a#  much  to  the  nurse's  hand  as  to 
the  sponge  or  child  ; if  they  do  not.  it  is  a strong 
proof  that  the  nurse  is  gentle  and  kind. 

These  nurses  are  all  dressed  in  a simple  uniform 
of  blue  and  white,  color#  which  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted  at  the  existing  creches  in  place  of 
the  more  sombre  tints,  or  of  the  appalling  black 
of  the  religious  orders  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  French  bonne,  and  any  one  who  has  ever 
set  eye#  on  her  trim  figure,  set  off  by  an  always 
admirably- fitUnl  though  plain  dress,  and  the  little 
muslin  cap  which  forms  her  only  head-covering 
summer  and  winter,  in-doors  and  out.  running  on 
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walk  are  semicircular  (or  tbi*  reason , and  the 
model  crib  Is  composed  entirely  of  net-work,  at- 
tached to  an  oval  hoop  of  light  iron.  It  is  chosen 
not  only  for  the  superior  safety  of  the  beads  of 
the  little  outsiders,  but  for  the  comfort  of  its  oc- 
cupant, as  its  pliant  material  will  allow  the  use 
of  thinner  and  less  heating  mattresses.  It  is  a 
matter  worth  noticing,  that  the  ends  of  the  up- 
rights are  decorated  with  little  figures  of  angels, 
keeping  their  **  watch  and  ward.'*  M . Deibruck 
claims  the  spiral  table,  which  is  found  in  our  pic- 
ture of  the  crib- room,  as  his  own  invention.  He 
presents  it  to  us  again  in  a somewhat  modified, 
and,  we  think,  improved  form. 

Is  it  not  a cosy  and  delightful  affair ! Who 
would  have  planned  it  hut  a Frenchman,  familiar 
with  the  snug  restaurant  corner*,  sociable  tables 
d’hote,  and  comfortable  sallea  a monger,  of  that 
dty  of  good  dinners  ami  good  digestion — Paris! 
Here  we  have  dinner  and  digestion  combined, 
the  promenade  encircling  the  dining-table.  This 
happy  design  was  the  result  of  deliberation.  M. 
Dribruck  found,  in  his  visits  to  the  different 
creches,  that  the  dinner-hour,  instead  of  being, 
as  in  advanced  civilized  society,  one  of  enjoy- 
ment, was  a scene  of  discord  and  confusion. 
Children  cried  then  who  cried  at  no  other  hour. 
And  good  reason  had  they  for  doing  90  ; as, 
while  one  was  dining,  seated  on  the  nurse’s  lap, 
and  fed  by  her  with  a spoon,  five  were  waiting 
their  turns.  An  obvious  improvement  on  this 
state  of  things  was  to  place  the  six  around  the 


nurse’s  knees,  and  allow  the  spoon  to  pass  in 
regular  and  impartial  sequence  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  But  there  was  a difficulty  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  this.  The.  children  who  needed  this 
care  were  those  lately  weaned,  and  just  learning 
to  stand.  Though  their  appetites  were  strong, 
their  legs  were  weak,  and  the  jar  of  a rude  con- 
cussion of  that  part  of  the  youthful  frame  by 
which  appeal  is  usually  made  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments was  calculated  to  impair  good  digestion 
and  good  temper.  Besides*  who  ever  heard  of 
any  one,  young  or  old,  except  through-by -day- 
light railway  travelers — and  even  they  are  aban- 
doning the  bolting  process — eating  one's  dinner 
standing ! The  obvious  plan  to  protect  the  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  tender  infant  frame  from 
loo  sudden  contact  with  mother  earth,  was  by  the 
compromise  measure  of  a scat.  This,  and  the 
accompanying  table — a virtual  extension  of  the 
nurse's  knees — constructed,  its  inventor  sought 
at  onco  to  have  introduced  them  into  the  creches. 

To  his  and  our  surprise,  ho  was  met  by  an  ob- 
jection, 44  such  a thing  has  never  been  done," 
ergo— after  a more  common  mode  of  logic,  in  the 
Old  than  the  New  World — can’t  be  done.  Re- 
peated visits  and  entreaties  are  of  no  avail ; but 
the  projector,  though  disgusted  at  meeting  diffi- 
culties in  so  small  a matter,  persisted,  until  one 
fine  morning  he  met  44  excellent  Doctor  Moy- 
nier,"  who  pointed  to  the  wind-milk  of  Mont- 
martre, with  the  words*  t4  Here  you  will  find  what 
you  want ; the  nurses  feed  several  infants  at 
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once,  la  becquec^ ?>  which, 
forwant  of  a better  phrase,  we  p|  H 
translate  u chicken  fashion.' * W/y-J^ 

M.  Delbruek,  with  coin 
mend  able 
up  the  hill 
and  folds 

Yandervin,  who  makes  him 
witness  of  her  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, which  was  to  gather 
the  children  about  her  lap, 
and  feed  them  in  turn.  Duly 
armed  with  precedent,  our 
projector  descends,  returns, 
and  conquers. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  little  half-moon  benches 
are  divided  by  partitions  into 
stalls.  It  is,  no  doubt,  use- 
ful in  securing  each  his  due 
space,  and  avoiding  cause  of 
quarrel ; but  it  is  arousing  to 
see  the  French  system  of  or- 
der applied  on  so  minute  a 
scale.  This  system  of  staJlit 
especially  is  found  in  Paris, 
in  every  place  of  amusement, 
and  in  every  omnibus,  down 
to  the  little  one  drawn  by  four 
goats,  which  runs,  with  juven- 
ile passengers,  up  and  down 
the  Champs  Ely  sees. 

It  must  t>c  home  in  mind  that  the  institution 
we  have  described  is  the  model,  not  the  actual 
crickf.  It  is,  however,  in  its  main  features, 
founded  on  fact ; the  garden,  the  cage  of  sing- 
ing-birds, the  uniform  of  the  nurses,  and  one  or 
two  other  subordinate,  although  important  mat- 
ters, being  all  that  distinguishes  most  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  operation  from  the  standard  we  have 
presented.  These  could  be  added,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  garden,  at  inconsiderable 
expense. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  gives  a 
picture  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  drawn  in  dark- 
er colors  than  it  seems  to  us  needful  to  use  in 
treating  the  same  topic  here.  Among  the  ex- 
tremely destitute,  however,  of  our  large  cities,  the 
sketch  may,  we  fear,  be  often  realized. 

u * Poor  people,*  said  a sensible  old  nurse  to  us 
once,  ‘do  not  bring  up  their  children  ; they  drag 
them  up.’  The  little  careless  darling  of  the 
wealthier  nursery,  in  their  hove)  is  transformed 
betimes  into  a premature  reflecting  person.  No 
one  has  time  to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and 
down,  to  humor  it.  There  is  none  to  kiss  away 
its  tears.  If  it  cries,  it  can  only  be  beaten,  it 
lias  been  prettily  said  that  ‘a  babe  is  fed  with 
milk  and  praise.’  But  the  aliment  of  this  poor 
babe  was  thin,  unnourishing — the  return  to  its 
little  baby  tricks,  and  efforts  to  engage  attention, 
bitter,  ceaseless  objurgation.  It  never  had  a toy, 
or  knew  what  a coral  meant.  It  grew  up  with- 
out the  lullaby  of  nurses ; it  was  a stranger  to  the 
patient  fondle,  the  hushing  caress,  the  attractive 
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novelty,  the  costlier  plaything,  or  the  cheaper  off- 
hand contrivance  to  divert  the  child,  the  prattled 
nonsense  (best  sense  to  it),  the  wise  imperti- 
nences, the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt  story  inter- 
posed, that  puts  a stop  to  present  sufferings,  and 
awakens  the  passions  of  young  wonder  It  was 
never  sung  to  ; no  one  ever  told  to  it  a talc  of  the 
nursery.  It  was  dragged  up.  to  live  or  die  as  it 
happened.  It  had  no  young  dreams — it  broke  at 
once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  A child  ex- 
ists not  for  the  very  poor  as  any  object  of  dalli- 
ance ; it  is  only  another  mouth  to  be  ted.  a pair 
of  little  hands  to  he  betimes  inured  to  labor.  It 
h the  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  co-operator,  for  food 
with  the  parent.  It  is  never  his  mirth,  his  diver- 
sion, his  solace:  it  never  makes  him  young  again, 
with  recalling  his  young  times  The  children  of 
the  very  poor  have  no  young  limes  ’* 

How  happy  a contrast  docs  the  creche  present 
to  this  sad,  though  exquisitely  touched  picture! 
There,  as  the  statistic*  of  these  institutions  prove, 
the  child  is  happy  and  contented.  It  has  its  cheap 
little  toys,  and  better  amusement  in  play-fellows 
of  its  own  age.  If  it  cries,  iu  wants  are  relieved, 
its  troubles  soothed  ; if  it  is  tired,  it  is  gently  sung 
and  swung  to  sleep.  Its  mother  may  come  to 
nurse  it,  or  if  she  do  not,  others  will  supply  the 
kindly  office  of  providing  nourishment  Its 
chance®  of  life  are  as  good,  the  statistics  show, 
as  those,  of  children  brought  up  tit  homo  in  afflu- 
ence. and  it  is  probably  quite  as  happy  The  pa- 
rental tie  is  not  weakened,  for  it  is  only  at  the 
hours  when  it  can  not  he  supplied  that  the  creche 
proffers  its  aid. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A M08T  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


IS  SENTIMENTAL  BUT  SHORT. 

¥ITHOUT  wishing  to  disparage  the  youth  of 
other  nations,  I think  a well-bred  English 
Ud  has  this  advantage  over  them,  that  his  bearing 
is  commonly  more  modest  than  theirs.  He  does 
not  assume  the  tailcoat  and  the  manners  of  man- 
hood too  early : he  holds  his  tongue,  and  listens 
to  his  elders : his  mind  blushes  as  well  as  his 
cheeks : he  does  not  know  how  to  make  bows 
and  pay  compliments  like  the  young  Frenchman  ; 
nor  to  contradict  his  seniors  as  I am  informed 
American  striplings  do.  Boys  who  leam  nothing 
else  at  our  public  schools,  leam  at  least  good 
manners,  or  what  we  consider  to  be  such — and, 
with  regard  to  the  person  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  certain  that  all  his  acquaintances, 
excepting  perhaps  his  dear  cousin  Bames  New- 
come,  agreed  in  considering  him  as  a very  frank, 
manly,  modest,  and  agreeable  young  fellow.  My 
friend  Warrington  found  a grim  pleasure  in  his 
company ; and  his  bright  face,  droll  humor,  and 
kindly  laughter,  were  always  welcome  in  our 
chambers.  Honest  Fred  Bay  ham  was  charmed 
to  be  in  his  society;  and  used  pathetically  to 
aver  that  he  himself  might  have  been  such  a 
youth,  had  he  been  blest  with  a kind  father  to 
watch,  and  good  friends  to  guide,  his  early  career. 
In  fact,  Fred  was  by  far  the  most  didactic  of 
Clive's  bachelor  acquaintances,  pursued  the  young 
man  with  endless  advice  and  sermons,  and  held 
himself  up  as  a warning  to  Clive,  and  a touching  j 
example  of  the  evil  consequences  of  early  idle- 
ness and  dissipation.  Gentlemen  of  much  higher 
rank  in  the  world  took  a fancy  to  the  lad.  Cap- 
tain Jack  Belsize,  introduced  him  to  his  own 
mess,  as  also  to  the  Guard  dinner  at  St.  James’s ; 
and  my  Lord  Kew  invited  him  to  Kewbury,  his 
Lordship’s  house  in  Oxfordshire,  where  Clive 
enjoyed  hunting,  shooting,  and  plenty  of  good 
company.  Mrs.  Newcome  groaned  in  spirit  when 
she  heard  of  these  proceedings ; and  feared,  feared 
▼ery  much  that  that  unfortunate  young  man  was 
going  to  ruin  ; and  Bames  Newcome  amiably 
disseminated  reports  among  his  family  that  the 
lad  was  plunged  in  all  sorts  of  debaucheries : that 
* CootinSd  from  the  May  Number. 
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he  was  tipsy  every  night : that  he  was  engaged, 
in  his  sober  moments,  with  dice,  the  turf,  or  worse 
amusements  : and  that  his  head  was  so  turned 
by  living  with  Kew  and  Belsize,  that  the  little 
rascal’s  pride  and  arrogance  were  perfectly  insuf- 
ferable. Ethel  would  indignantly  deny  these 
charges ; then  perhaps  credit  a few  of  them ; and 
she  looked  at  Clive  with  melancholy  eyes  when 
he  came  to  visit  his  aunt ; and  1 hope  prayed  that 
Heaven  might  mend  his  wicked  ways.  The  truth 
is,  the  young  fellow  enjoyed  life,  as  one  of  his 
age  and  spirit  might  be  expected  to  do ; but  he 
did  very  little  harm,  and  meant  less ; and  was 
quite  unconscious  of  the  reputation  which  his 
kind  friends  were  making  for  him. 

There  had  been  a long-standing  promise  that 
Clive  and  his  father  were  to  go  to  Newsome  at 
Christmas : and  I dare  say  Ethel  proposed  to  re* 
form  the  young  prodigal,  if  prodigal  he  was,  for 
she  busied  herself  delightedly  in  preparing  the 
apartments  which  they  were  to  inhabit  during 
their  stay — speculated  upon  it  in  a hundred  pleas- 
ant ways,  putting  off  her  visit  to  this  pleasant 
neighbor,  or  that  pretty  scene  in  the  vicinage, 
until  her  uncle  should  come  and  they  should  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  excursion  together.  And 
before  the  arrival  of  her  relatives,  Ethel,  with  one 
of  her  young  brothers,  went  to  see  Mrs.  Mason ; 
and  introduced  herself  as  Colonel  Newcome’s 
niece ; and  came  back  charmed  with  the  old  lady, 
and  eager  once  more  in  defense  of  Clive  (when 
that  young  gentleman’s  character  happened  to  be 
called  in  question  by  her  brother  Barnes),  for  had 
she  not  seen  the  kindest  letter,  which  Clive  had 
written  to  old  Mrs.  Mason,  and  the  beautiful  draw- 
ing of  his  father  on  horseback  and  in  regimentals, 
waving  his  sword  in  front  of  the  gallant  — th 
Bengal  Cavalry,  which  the  lad  had  sent  down  to 
the  good  old  woman  ? — He  could  not  be  very  bad, 

Ethel  thought,  who  was  so  kind  and  thoughtful 
for  the  poor.  His  father’s  son  could  not  be  alto- 
gether a reprobate.  When  Mrs.  Mason,  seeing 
how  good  and  beautiful  Ethel  was,  and  thinking 
in  her  heart,  nothing  could  be  too  good  or  beauti- 
ful for  Clive,  nodded  her  kind  old  head  at  Miss 
Ethel,  and  said  she  should  like  to  find  a husband 
for  her — Miss  Ethel  blushed,  and  looked  hand- 
somer than  ever;  and  at  home,  when  she  was 
describing  the  interview,  never  mentioned  this 
part  of  her  talk  with  Mrs.  Mason. 

But  the  enfant  terrible  young  Alfred  did : an- 
nouncing to  all  the  company  at  dessert,  that  Ethel 
was  in  love  with  Clive — that  Clive  was  coming 
to  marry  her — that  Mrs.  Mason,  the  old  woman 
at  Newcome,  had  told  him  so. 

“ I daresay  she  has  told  the  tale  all  over  New- 
come  !”  shrieked  out  Mr.  Bames.  “ I daresay  it 
will  be  in  the  Independent  next  week.  By  Jove, 
it’s  a pretty  connection — and  nice  acquaintances 
this  uncle  of  our’s  brings  us !”  A fine  battle 
ensued  upon  the  receipt  and  discussion  of  this 
intelligence : Bames  was  more  than  usually  bitter 
and  sarcastic : Ethel  haughtily  recriminated,  losing 
her  temper,  and  then  her  firmness,  until,  fairly 
bursting  into  tears,  she  taxed  Bames  with  mean- 
ness and  malignity  in  forever  uttering  stories  to 
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his  cousin’s  disadvantage ; and  pursuing  with 
constant  slander  and  cruelty  one  of  the  very  best 
of  men.  She  rose  and  left  the  table  in  great  trib- 
ulation— she  went  to  her  room  and  wrote  a letter 
to  her  uncle,  blistered  with  tears,  in  which  she 
besought  him  not  to  come  to  Newcome. — Per- 
haps she  went  and  looked  at  the  apartments  which 
she  had  adorned  and  prepared  for  his  reception. 
It  was  for  him  and  for  his  company  that  she  was 
eager.  She  had  met  no  one  so  generous  and 
gentle,  so  honest  and  unselfish,  until  she  had 
seen  him. 

Lady  Ann  knew  the  ways  of  women  very  well ; 
and  when  Ethel  that  night,  still  in  great  indigna- 
tion and  scorn  against  Barnes,  announced  that 
she  had  written  a letter  to  her  uncle,  begging  the 
ColoneT  not  to  come  at  Christmas,  Ethel’s  mother 
soothed  the  wounded  girl,  and  treated  her  with 
peculiar  gentleness  and  affection ; and  she  wisely 
gave  Mr.  Barnes  to  understand,  that  if  he  wished 
to  bring  about  that  very  attachment,  the  idea  of 
which  made  him  so  angry,  he  could  use  no  better 
means  than  those  which  he  chose  to  employ  at 
present,  of  constantly  abusing  and  insulting  poor 
Clive,  and  awakening  Ethel’s  sympathies  by  mere 
opposition.  And  Ethel's  sad  little  letter  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  post-bag : and  her  mother  brought 
it  to  her,  sealed,  in  her  own  room,  where  the 
young  lady  burned  it : being  easily  brought  by 
Lady  Ann’s  quiet  remonstrances  to  perceive  that 
it  was  best  no  allusion  should  take  place  to  the 
silly  dispute  which  had  occurred  that  evening ; 
and  that  Clive  and  his  father  should  come  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  if  they  were  so  minded.  But 
when  they  came,  there  was  no  Ethel  at  Newcome. 
She  was  gone  on  a visit  to  her  sick  aunt,  Lady 
Julia.  Colonel  Newcome  passed  the  holidays 
sadly  without  his  young  favorite,  and  Clive  con- 
soled himself  by  knocking  down  pheasants  with 
Sir  Brian’s  keepers : and  increased  his  cousin’s 
attachment  for  him  by  breaking  the  knees  of 
Bame’s  favorite  mare  out  hunting.  It  was  a 
dreary  entertainment ; father  and  son  were  glad 
enough  to  get  away  from  it,  and  to  return  to  their 
own  humbler  quarters  in  London. 

Thomas  Newcome  had  now  been  for  three  years 
in  the  possession  of  that  felicity  which  his  soul 
longed  after ; and  had  any  friend  of  his  asked  him 
if  he  was  happy,  he  would  have  answered  in  the 
affirmative  no  doubt,  and  protested  that  he  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  every  thing  a reasonable  man 
could  desire.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  happiness, 
his  honest  face  grew  more  melancholy  : his  loose 
clothes  hung  only  the  looser  on  his  lean  limbs : 
he  ate  his  meals  without  appetite : his  nights 
were  restless  : and  he  would  sit  for  hours  silent 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  so  that  Mr.  Binnie  first 
began  jocularly  to  surmise  that  Tom  was  crossed 
in  love ; then  seriously  to  think  that  his  health 
was  suffering,  and  that  a doctor  should  be  called 
to  see  him  ; and  at  last  to  agree  that  idleness 
was  not  good  for  the  Colonel,  and  that  he  missed 
the  military  occupation  to  which  he  had  been  for 
so  many  years  accustomed. 

The  Colonel  insisted  that  ho  was  perfectly 
happy  and  contented.  What  could  he  want  more 


than  he  had — the  society  of  his  son,  for  the  pres- 
ent; and  a prospect  of  quiet  for  his  declining 
days!  Binnie  vowed  that  his  friend’s  days  had 
no  business  to  decline  as  yet ; that  a sober  man 
of  fifty  ought  to  be  at  his  best ; and  that  New- 
come  had  grown  older  in  three  years  in  Europe, 
than  in  a quarter  of  a century  in  the  East — all 
which  statements  were  true,  though  the  Colonel 
persisted  in  denying  them. 

He  was  very  restless.  He  was  always  finding 
business  in  distant  quarters  of  England.  He 
must  go  visit  Tom  Barker  who  was  settled  in 
Devonshire,  or  Harry  Johnson  who  had  retired  and 
was  living  in  Wales.  He  surprised  Mrs.  Honey- 
man  by  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to  Brighton, 
and  always  came  away  much  improved  in  health 
by  the  sea  air,  and  by  constant  riding  with  the 
harriers  there.  He  appeared  at  Bath  and  at 
Cheltenham,  where,  as  we  know,  there  are  many 
old  Indians.  Mr.  Binnie  was  not  indisposed  to 
accompany  him  on  some  of  these  jaunts — 44  pro- 
vided,” the  Civilian  said,  41  you  don’t  take  young 
Hopeful,  who  is  much  better  without  us ; and  let 
us  two  old  fogies  enjoy  ourselves  together.” 

Clive  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone.  The  fa- 
ther knew  that  only  too  well.  The  young  man 
had  occupations,  ideas,  associates,  in  whom  the 
eider  could  take  no  interest.  Sitting  below  in 
his  blank,  cheerless  bedroom,  Newcome  could 
hear  the  lad  and  his  friends  talking,  singing,  and 
making  merry,  overhead.  Something  would  be 
said  in  Clive’s  well-known  tones,  and  a roar  of 
laughter  would  proceed  from  the  youthful  com- 
pany. They  had  all  sorts  of  tricks,  by-word#, 
waggeries,  of  which  the  father  could  not  under- 
stand the  jest  nor  the  secret.  He  longed  to  share 
in  it,  but  the  party  would  be  hushed  if  he  went 
in  to  join  it — and  he  would  come  away  sad  at 
heart,  to  think  that  his  presence  should  be  a sig- 
nal for  silence  among  them ; and  that  his  son 
could  not  be  merry  in  his  company. 

We  must  not  quarrel  with  Clive  and  Clive’s 
friends,  because  they  could  not  joke  and  be  free 
in  the  presence  of  the  worthy  gentleman.  If 
they  hushed  when  he  came  in,  Thomas  Newcome’# 
sad  face  would  seem  to  look  round — appealing  to 
one  after  another  of  them,  and  asking, 44  why  don’t 
you  go  on  laughing!”  A company  of  old  com- 
rades shall  be  mcn-y  and  laughing  together,  and 
the  entrance  of  a single  youngster  will  stop  the 
conversation — and  if  men  of  middle  age  feel  this 
restraint  with  our  juniors,  the  young  ones  surely 
have  a right  to  be  silent  before  their  elders.  The 
boys  are  always  mum  under  the  eyes  of  the  usher. 
There  is  scarce  any  parent,  however  friendly  or 
tender  with  his  children,  but  must  feel  sometimes 
that  they  have  thoughts  which  are  not  his  or  hers  -, 
and  wishes  and  secrets  quite  beyond  the  parental 
control : and,  as  people  ore  vain,  long  after  they 
are  fathers,  ay,  or  grandfathers,  and  not  seldom 
fancy  that  mere  personal  desire  of  domination  is 
overw  eening  anxiety  and  love  for  their  family ; 
no  doubt  that  common  outcry  against  thankless 
children  might  often  be  shown  to  prove,  not  that 
the  son  is  disobedient,  but  the  father  too  exacting. 
When  a mother  (as  fond  mothers  often  will)  vows 
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that  she  knows  every  thought  in  her  daughter’s 
heart,  I think  she  pretends  to  know  a great  deal 
too  much  ; — nor  can  there  be  a wholesomer  task 
for  the  elders,  as  our  young  subjects  grow  up, 
naturally  demanding  liberty  and  citizen's  rights, 
than  for  us  gracefully  to  abdicate  our  sovereign 
pretensions  and  claims  of  absolute  control.  There’s 
many  a family  chief  who  governs  wisely  and 
gently,  who  is  loth  to  give  the  power  up  when 
he  should.  Ah,  be  sure,  it  is  not  youth  alone 
that  has  need  to  learn  humility  ! By  their  very 
virtues,  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  many  good 
parents  create  flatterers  for  themselves,  and  so 
live  in  the  midst  of  a filial  court  of  parasites — 
and  seldom  without  a pang  of  unwillingness,  and 
often  not  at  all,  will  they  consent  to  forego  their 
autocracy,  and  exchange  the  tribute  they  have 
been  won't  to  exact  of  love  and  obedience  for  the 
willing  offering  of  love  and  freedom. 

Our  good  Colonel  was  not  of  the  tyrannous, 
but  of  the  loving  order  of  fathers : and  having 
fixed  his  whole  heart  upon  this  darling  youth, 
his  son,  was  punished,  as  I suppose  such  worldly 
and  selfish  love  ought  to  be  punished  (so  Mr. 
Honey  man  says,  at  least,  in  his  pulpit),  by  a 
hundred  little  mortifications,  disappointments, 
and  secret  wounds,  which  stung  not  the  less  se- 
verely, though  never  mentioned  by  their  victim. 

Sometimes  he  would  have  a company  of  such 
gentlemen  as  Messrs.  Warrington,  Honeyman, 
and  Pendennis,  when  haply  a literary  conversa- 
tion would  ensue  after  dinner;  and  the  merits 
of  our  present  poets  and  writers  would  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  claret.  Honeyman  was  well 
enough  read  in  profane  literature,  especially  of 
the  lighter  sort ; and,  I daresay,  could  have 
passed  a satisfactory  examination  in  Balzac, 
Dumas,  and  Paul  de  Kock  himself,  of  all  whose 
works  our  good  host  was  entirely  ignorant, — as 
indeed  he  was  of  graver  books,  and  of  earlier 
books,  and  of  books  in  general — except  those  few 
which  we  have  said  formed  his  traveling  library. 
He  heard  opinions  that  amazed  and  bewildered 
him.  He  heard  that  Byron  was  no  great  poet, 
though  a very  clever  man.  He  heard  that  there 
had  been  a wicked  persecution  against  Mr.  Pope’s 
memory  and  fame,  and  that  it  was  time  to  rein- 
state him : that  his  favorite,  Dr.  Johnson, 
talked  admirably,  but  did  not  write  English : 
that  young  Keats  was  a genius  to  be  estimated 
in  future  days  with  young  Raphael : and  that  a 
young  gentleman  of  Cambridge  who  had  lately 
published  two  volumes  of  verses,  might  take 
rank  with  the  greatest  poets  of  all.  Doctor  John- 
son not  write  English  ! Lord  Byron  not  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  world  ! Sir  Walter  a 
poet  of  the  second  order ! Mr.  Pope  attacked 
for  inferiority  and  want  of  imagination  ! Mr. 
Keats  and  this  young  Mr.  Tennyson  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  chief  of  modem  poetic  literature ! 
What  were  these  new  dicta,  which  Mr.  Warring- 
ton delivered  with  a puff  of  tobacco-smoke  : to 
which  Mr.  Honeyman  blandly  assented  and  Clive 
listened  with  pleasure  1 Such  opinions  were  not 
of  the  Colonel’s  time.  He  tried  in  vain  to  con- 
strue CEnone  ; and  to  make  sense  of  Lamia. 


Ulysses  he  could  understand  ; but  what  were 
these  prodigious  laudations  bestowed  on  it!  And 
that  reverence  for  Mr.  Wordsworth,  what  did  it 
meanl  Had  he  not  written  Peter  Bell,  and 
been  turned  into  deserved  ridicule  by  all  the  re- 
views 1 Was  that  dreary  Excursion  to  be  com- 
pared to  Goldsmith’s  Traveler,  or  Doctor  John- 
son’s Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  1 
If  the  young  men  told  the  truth,  where  had  been 
the  truth  in  his  own  young  days  ; and  in  what 
ignorance  had  our  forefathers  been  brought  up  1 
— Mr.  Addison  was  only  an  elegant  essayist,  and 
shallow  trifler  ! All  these  opinions  were  openly 
uttered  over  the  Colonel's  claret,  as  he  and  Mr. 
Binnie  sat  wondering  at  the  speakers,  who  were 
knocking  the  gods  of  their  youth  about  their 
ears.  To  Binnie  the  shock  was  not  so  great ; 
the  hard-headed  Scotchman  had  read  Hume  in 
his  college  days,  and  sneered  at  some  of  the  gods 
even  at  that  early  time.  But  with  Newcome  the 
admiration  for  the  literature  of  the  last  century 
was  an  article  of  belief : and  the  incredulity  of 
the  young  men  seemed  rank  blasphemy.  “ You 
will  be  sneering  at  Shakspeare  next,”  he  said  : 
and  was  silenced,  though  not  better  pleased, 
when  his  youthful  guests  told  him,  that  Doctor 
Goldsmith  sneered  at  him  too  ; that  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  understand  him,  and  that  Congreve,  in 
his  own  day  and  afterwards,  was  considered  to 
be,  in  some  points,  Shakspeare’s  superior.  44  What 
do  you  think  a man’s  criticism  is  worth,  sir,” 
cries  Mr.  Warrington,  44  who  says  those  lines 
of  Mr.  Congreve,  about  a church — 

4 How  reverend  is  the  face  of  yon  tail  pile, 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 

To  bear  aloft  its  vast  and  ponderous  roof, 

By  its  owrn  weight  made  stedfast  and  immovable  ; 
Looking  tranquillity.  It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight  * — et  csjtera— 

what  do  you  think  of  a critic  who  says  those  lines 
are  finer  than  any  thing  Shakspeare  ever  wrote  1” 
A dim  consciousness  of  danger  for  Clive,  a terror 
that  his  son  had  got  into  the  society  of  heretics 
and  unbelievers,  came  over  the  Colonel — and 
then  presently,  as  was  the  wont  with  his  modest 
soul,  a gentle  sense  of  humility.  He  was  in  the 
wrong,  perhaps,  and  these  younger  men  were 
right.  Who  was  he,  to  set  up  his  judgment 
against  men  of  letters,  educated  at  College  1 It 
was  better  that  Clive  should  follow  them  than 
him,  who  had  had  but  a brief  schooling,  and  that 
neglected,  and  who  had  not  the  original  genius 
of  his  son’s  brilliant  companions.  We  particu- 
larize these  talks,  and  the  little  incidental  morti- 
fications which  one  of  the  best  of  men  endured, 
not  because  the  conversations  are  worth  the  re- 
membering or  recording,  but  because  they  pres- 
ently very  materially  influenced  his  own  and  his 
son’s  future  history. 

In  the  midst  of  the  artists  and  their  talk  the 
poor  Colonel  was  equally  in  the  dark.  They  as- 
saulted this  academician  and  that ; laughed  at 
Mr.  Haydon,  or  sneered  at  Mr.  Eastlake,  or  the 
contrary— deified  Mr.  Turner  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  on  the  other  scorned  him  as  a madman 
— nor  could  Newcome  comprehend  a word  of 
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nX  rhe  National  Gallery  with  a catalogue:  am)  j aether— ^ fcjakamne  and  homilkimg  acoeeof  iho 
pa&i*pd  hours  in  the  Museum  before  ll#p  azfoient ! recdify  ^ime  over  him:  tod  fo  faulty  contrasted 
*Utnc*  desperately  praying  to  comprehend  theta*  | it  with  the  former  fond  anucipfituma  Together 
and  jniaated  before  them  as  lie  r erne irt)*, tied  Juj ! they  wem  yet  he  wa*  atone  still  Hi»  thoughts 
•was  pvtrzicd  before  the  Greek  zudimM^  k«  a j were  nbt  llije  boy -4 : and  his  aftecticmfi  rewarded 
child,  whefr  he  cried  • dyer  d xut  ufyffyfc  urn  toj  toil  with  a part  of  41m  young  manVfmail  Very 
‘<&ilQe&  Wiicreaji  Wheri  0iive  came  to  look  vtt  | liVely  oihet  lowers  haw  buffered  equally.  Marty 
those. ^,mt:  ihiti^;;1iU ay*?*  wmih!  liglarn  tip  # man  aj>d  woman  lias  been  incensed  .and  wot- 

■pleasure,  arid  hi»  chefcka  flush  with  enthusiasm ^ H|nfWdv  ^mf  hoa  shoten  no  *mote  feeling  th&r«  is 
He  «eetiifHl  to  drink  in  color  ‘z*  he  would  a le  wt  ‘ to  he  evpeetcd  from  idols  There.  i«  yonder 
Before  the  *talut?*  he  would  vMyri'  hfc  I slaihW  fo  St/  Peter***  of  which  the  toe  k worn 
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Sager,  following  tits  litta  hf  graco,  and  hurst  into  | away  with  kisses,  and  which  *it*k  and  will  air 
rjacul&tiona  of  delight  and  admiration 
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horse  iitot  litaiiisty\  uH%i  thtn  Vty  see  wihcUifer  fee'll  followed  inmtfmg  or  Any  other  pursuit  and  though 
Ct U urn  or  iuit  Confound  feitf  an*  ’ Fur  -ait  lie  s CUve  saw  many  of  hit»  school- fellow*  bt  *bo  world, 
Stick  a cou/H vt  kimlv-  Uri’h  gat  an  atfut  who  .feta  l)u  w enU'tivig  mta  the  •axicrtyv  tithcttt  diking  with 
til  Brighton.  and  an , ^«ck  vk'll  be  delight  of  raliegtvaiul  tys  pU’asup^i/f  Muclm.s ; yot> 
pnxvt  Iumjt  hi  the  Bench  it  he  tioittkeep  a precious  having  made  up  his  mind  that  art  wvta  his  callings 
gm»I  foek  out.  ' he  refused  to  ijriil  her  for  my  other  jtnbirw, 

. ^Nnvcome  h not  a hit  of  a count, M Mi»w>rrii  plied  hisaasd  v^..*fopily  ^ ./ 

IMjo***  companion,  indignurtfi)  “ He  docfi  curt  tfeo  course  M study  |; resented  fey  Mr  Gondish, 
•&  atrsH*  whether  a fclfow’s  pour  or  rich ; and  lie  arul  drew  every  caiMrid  statue  In  that  geojfefownjg 
come*  <»p  my  tuoid  juM  a*  Wilui/gly  as  he  would  studio.  GrrioHy,  fei»  f;it«?r,  getting  a mUey, 
go  to  * dukeV  H^  Xh  always  trying  to  tjii  a C-li\ss  did  not  repfeee  Imn ; hut  he  iwk  u course 
friend'  u ■ :jspn$  Ximr.  He  draws  the  figure  capt-  af  modeni  tonnages,  which  tie  learned with  iebri* 
tally  : lip  likiis  proruiy  lHit  lie. isn’t,  and  is  the  best-  sidcrable  aptitude  hud  rapidity v And  mm*  being 
nutated  follow  1 v*c.t  *uwv’  fitting  enough  to  puint  without  a master,  it  was 

” H*!  iirrt  hr# ii  in  oar  phase  this  eighteen  found  tiaft  there  was  no  g<Htd  light  in  the  lootas 
niirnrh*/'*  says  Mr  Mas*  v “ iknow  thac.*'*  in  Filing  &)irar*  , and  Kit.  C3b*  must  ncajj* 
<*  BeeutnN;  when  h#  tfaimv  'Jim  yore  always  h&* © at?  {richer  hard  by*  wtisire  ht>  could  pursue 
acrevrrijg  htm  with  fame  bargain  or  other/*  cried  hfe  £mv>  devices  independently  , 
the  iidrqml  Hick*,  Mr  Moss's  (^mpiiiiihfrfor  the  If  hits  kind  father  felt  any  pang  even  at  this 
moment  “ He  said  ho  couidtfii  alKbrd  fp  know  tempomry  jpr*rtitig,  h‘‘  wk*  greatly  .soothed  and 
you  ; you  #ev?r let  him  puf  of  jfouf houisq  wbifori*  pfeused  by  ^ iriife  mark  *f  Attention  bit  t he  young 
» pm,  or  u box  of  Eato  tteX’oiUgmv  hr  * brnuJfo  man>  part,  of  wbu'h  hi*  pmuuh  biographer 
of  cigars.  And  when  • you  ml  the  arts  fur  riio  hrippaml.  tof  im  ft  wiiT«c**i  fur  .having  walked 
shop,  how  were  you  and  N^wcoiae  tp  go  i>&  to-  pv^r  wirii  Colonel  Nweomt  tc see  the  new’  tftudio, 
gerinrr,  I should  like  to  know  ' ‘ ^Ult-tls  tail  centre  window,  ami  %U.  curtains,  arid 

HI  know  a relatiro  of  ins  who  conres  to  por  carved  wardrobes,  «nhina  jrars^  piects  of  uimor, 
every*  tlm'c  months,  lb  renew  a irtllo  biil/ • ainl other .otiistickl  properties,  the  lad,  with  a very 
says  Mr.  Moss,  with  :>  grin  • “ and  { know  this,  sweet  t»urii»>  of  kimines*  atii)  Section  lighting  tip 
if  \ no  to  the  Erixl  pi  Kew  *«  the  Albany,  or  tire  hia  lione^t  face,  took  one  of  twu  Brain  a If*  houwe- 
fioftprablo  i 'opitun  l3driicT  Knight^ bridge  Bar-  I^ys-w\(b'w6k*h:be  ^'aa  provided,  arni  gave  if  to 
racks*  they  let  mein  soon  ^nought.  Fm-  tpid  lus  ftfo  JVrt tier ; T fic^t **  key*  sir,1’  ht‘  suid  to  tins 
lather  ain’t  got  mncli  moc.vV  ’*  ’ ‘ Colons) ; * 4 and  you  must  he  my  hr*t  <?.ttteT.  piease, 

^ How*  the  deuce  dtouUl  1 kimv-T  or  wbat.  3h  father;  Ibf  though  Fiu  ahtetonesii  painter,  f shall 
I ciijre  ";eri<!ui  the  young  art  ini.  siam}p!ig  the  heel  eomie«jcend  to  do  a frw  pr.nmirA,  ymt  know  ** 
of  bi*  tba  pnvemnfti.  '**  \Yiii:u.  I Wte  The  f^plorwl  took  his  -Mwft  ham)r  oxid  griped  it  ; 

fcitfk  hi  t hat  confounded ^lipktorie-gtroet  I know  m Ciive  fondly  put  the  niher  banil  on  his  fuller* 
•ifep  £o\(*))k\  ennui  to  «6o  trw,  ^ud  too,  rdmukler.  Their  Colonel  .Nvwc^mu^  walktM  &*cay 

day  after  ddy  ,.aoxl  night  after  night.  And  when  into  the  next  room  for  a n ainuts  or  tw^,  arid  came 
I was  geitifig  iweO,  fh«y  /setrf  me  wine  and  jelly,  hack  wiping  Kie  bluistabhu  v^itb  bi«  htu^kwhief, 
and  ajk  uortr.  uf  jcdly  tlibigs  I «hoUld  like  to  ami  still  holding  the ^ key  in.  tire  ot  W hand  He 
know  haw  afton  y</u  came  to  see  me,  Moss,  and  spoke  about  %owt  iri^i&f  subjm  whijn  heictiuTr- 
• 
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ad ; bat  his  voice  quite  trembled ; and  1 thought 
hie  face  seemed  to  glow  with  love  and  pleasure. 
Clive  has  never  painted  any  thing  better  than  that 
head,  which  he  executed  in  a couple  of  sittings  ; 
and  wisely  left  without  subjecting  it  to  the  chances 
of  further  labor 

It  is  certain  the  young  man  worked  much  better 
after  he  had  been  inducted  into  this  apartment 
of  his  own.  And  the  meals  at  home  were  gayer; 
and  the  rides  with  his  father  more  frequent  and 
agreeable.  The  Colonel  used  his  key  once  or 
twice,  and  found  Clive  and  his  friend  Ridley  en- 
gaged in  depicting  a life-guardsman — or  a mus- 
cular negro— or  a Malay  from  a neighboring 
crossing,  who  would  appear  as  Othello,  conversing 
with  a Clipstone-strect  nymph,  who  was  ready  to 
represent  Desdcmona,  Diana,  Queen  Ellinor 
(sucking  poison  from  the  arm  of  the  Plantagenet 
of  the  Blues),  or  any  other  model  of  virgin  or 
maiden  excellence. 

Of  course  our  young  man  commenced  as  a his- 
torical painter,  deeming  that  the  highest  branch 
of  art , and  declining  (except  for  preparatory 
studies)  to  operate  on  any  but  the  largest  can- 
vases. He  painted  a prodigious  battlc-picce  of 
Assaye,  with  General  Wellesley  at  the  head  of 
the  19th  dragoons  charging  the  Mahratta  Artillery, 
and  sabering  them  at  their  guns.  A piece  of  ord- 
nance was  dragged  into  the  back-yard,  and  tha 
Coloners  stud  put  into  requisition  to  supply  studies 
for  this  enormous  picture.  Fred  Bayham  (a  stun- 
ning Likeness)  appeared  as  the  principal  figure  in 
the  foreground,  terrifically  wounded,  but  still  of 
undaunted  courage,  slashing  about  amidst  a group 
of  writhing  Malays,  and  bestriding  the  body  of  a 
dead  cab-horse,  which  Clive  painted,  until  the 
landlady  and  rest  of  the  lodgers  cried  out,  and 
for  sanitary  reasons  the  knackers  removed  the 
slaughtered  charger.  So  large  was  this  picture 
that  it  could  only  be  got  out  of  the  great  window 
by  means  of  artifice  and  coaxing  ; and  its  trans- 
port caused  a shout  of  triumph  among  the  little 
boys  in  Charlotte-street.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
the  Royal  Academicians  rejected  the  Battle  of 
Assaye 7 The  master- piece  was  so  big  that  Fitz- 
roy  Square  could  not  hold  it ; and  the  Colonel 
had  thoughts  of  presenting  it  to  the  Oriental  Club ; 
but  Clive  (who  had  taken  a trip  to  Paris  with  his 
father,  as  a delasscment  after  the  fatigues  incident 
on  his  great  work),  when  he  saw  it  after  a month's 
interval,  declared  the  thing  was  rubbish,  and  mas- 
sacred Britons,  Malays,  Dragoons,  Artillery,  and 
all. 

“ Hotel  de  la  Terrssse,  Rue  de  Rivoti. 

April  27— May  1,  183 — . 

“My  dear  Pbndennis — You  said  I might 
write  you  a line  from  Paris : and  if  you  find  in 
my  correspondence  any  valuable  hints  for  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  you  are  welcome  to  use  them 
gratis.  Now  I am  here,  I wonder  I have  never 
been  here  before  ; and  that  I have  seen  the  Dieppe 
packet  a thousand  times  at  Brighton  pier  without 
thinking  of  going  on  board  her.  We  had  a rough 
little  passage  to  Boulogne.  We  went  into  action 
a*. we  cleared  Dover  pier,  when  the  first  gun 
was  fired,  and  a stout  old  lady  was  carried  off  by 


a steward  to  the  cabin ; half  a dozen  more  dropped 
immediately,  and  the  crew  bustled  about,  bring- 
ing basins  for  the  wounded,  The  Colonel  smiled 
as  he  saw  them  fall.  ‘ Pm  an  old  sailor/  says 
he  to  a gentleman  on  board,  ‘ As  1 was  coming 
home,  Sir,  and  we  had  plenty  of  rough  weather 
on  the  voyage,  I never  thought  of  being  unwell. 

My  boy  here,  who  made  the  voyage  twelve  years 
ago  last  May,  may  have  lost  his  sea-legs;  but 
for  me,  Sir — ’ Here  a great  wave  dashed  over 
the  three  of  us ; and  would  you  believe  it  1 in 
five  minutes  after,  the  dear  old  governor  was 
as  ill  as  all  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  When 
we  arrived,  we  went  through  a line  of  ropes  U> 
the  custom-house,  with  a crowd  of  snobs  jeering 
at  us  on  each  side ; and  then  were  carried  off  by 
a bawling  commissioner  to  an  hotel,  where  the 
Colonel,  who  speaks  French  beautifully,  you 
know,  told  tho  waiter  to  get  us  a petit  dejeuner 
soigne ; on  which  the  fellow,  grinning,  said,  4 a 
nice  fried  sole,  Sir — nice  mutton  chop,  Sir/  in 
regular  Temple-bar  English ; and  brought  us 
Harvey  sauce  with  the  chops,  and  the  last  BeWs 
Ltfe  to  amuse  us  after  our  luncheon.  I wondereddf 
all  the  Frenchmen  read  Bill's  Life  and  if  all  the 
inns  smelt  so  of  brandy-and- water. 

. “We  walked  out  to  see  the  town,  which  I 
dare  say  you  know,  and  therefore  shan't  describe* 
We  saw  Bon^e  good  studies  of  fish  women  with 
bare  legs ; and  remarked  that  the  soldiers  were 
very  dumpy  and  small.  We  were  glad  when  the 
time  came  to  set  off  by  the  diligence  ; and  having 
the  coupe  to  ourselves,  made  a very  comfortable 
journey  to  Paris.  It  was  jolly  to  hear  the  pos- 
tillions crying  to  their  horses,  and  the  bells  of  the 
team,  and  to  feel  ourselves  really  in  France.  We 
took  in  provender  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  and 
were  comfortably  landed  here  after  about  six-and- 
twenty  hours  of  coaching  Didn't  I get  up  the 
next  morning  and  have  a good  walk  in  the  Toil’ 
eries ! The  chestnuts  were  out,  and  the  statues 
all  shining ; and  all  the  windows  of  the  palace  in 
a blaze.  It  looks  big  enough  for  the  king  of  the 
giants  to  live  in.  How  grand  it  is ! I like  the 
barbarous  splendor  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
ornaments  profuse  and  enormous  with  which  it 
is  overladen.  Think  of  Louis  XVI  with  a thou- 
sand gentlemen  at  his  back,  and  a mob  of  yelling 
ruffians  in  front  of  him,  giving  up  his  crown  with- 
out a fight  for  it ; leaving  his  friends  to  be  butch- 
ered, and  himself  sneaking  into  prison  ! No  end 
of  little  children  were  skipping  and  playing  in 
the  sunshiny  walks,  with  dresses  as  bright  and 
cheeks  as  red  as  the  flowers  and  roses  in  the  par- 
terres. I couldn’t  help  thinking  of  Barbaroux  * 
and  his  bloody  pikemen  swarming  in  the  gardens, 
and  fancied  the  Swiss  in  the  windows  yonder; 
where  they  were  to  be  slaughtered  when  the  King 
had  turned  his  back.  What  a great  man  that 
Carlyle  is ! I have  read  the  battle  in  his  4 His- 
tory’ so  often,  that  I knew  it  before  I had  seen 
it.  Our  windows  look  out  on  the  obelisk  where 
the  guillotine  stood.  The  Colonel  doesn’t  admire 
Carlyle.  He  says  Mrs.  Graham’s  ‘ Letters  from 
Paris’  are  excellent,  and  we  bought  4 Scott’s  Visit 
to  Paris/  and  4 Paris  Re-visited/  and  read  them 
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in  the  diligence.  They  are  famous  good  reading ; 
but  the  Palais  Royal  is  very  much  altered  since 
Scott's  time : no  end  of  handsome  shops ; I went 
there  directly — the  same  night  we  arrived,  when 
the  Colonel  went  to  bed.  But  there  is  none  of' 
the  fun  going  on  which  Scott  describes.  The 
laquais  de  place  says  Charles  X.  put  an  end,  to 
it  all. 

4*  Next  morning  the  governor  had  letters  to  de- 
liver after  breakfast ; and  left  me  at  the  Louvre 
door.  { shall  come  and  live  here  I think.  I feel 
as  if  I never  want  to  go  away.  I had  not  been 
ten  minutes  in  the  place  before  I fell  m love  with 
the  most  beautiful  creature  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  She  was  standing  silent  and  majestic  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  statue  gal- 
lery ; and  the  very  first  glimpse  of  her  struck  one 
breathless  with  the  sense  of  her  beauty.  I could 
not  see  the  color  of  her  eyes  and  hair  exactly, 
but  the  latter  is  light;  and  the  eyes  I should  think 
are  gray.  Her  complexion  is  of  a beautiful  warm 
marble  tinge.  She  is  not  a clever  woman,  evi- 
dently ; I do  not  think  she  laughs  or  talks  much 
— she  seems  too  lazy  to  do  more  than  smile.  She 
Is  only  beautiful.  This  divine  cTeature  has  lost 
an  arm  which  has  been  cut  off  at  the  shoulder, 
but  she  looks  none  the  less  lovely  for  the  accident. 
She  may  be  some  two-and-thirty  years  old  ; and 
she  was  bom  about  two  thousand  years  ago.  Her 
name  is  the  Venus  of  Milo.  O,  Victrix ! O, 
lucky  Paris ! (I  don’t  mean  this  present  Lute- 
tia,  but  Priam’s  son.)  How  could  he  give  the 
apple  to  any  else  but  this  enslaver — this  joy  of 
gods  and  men  ! at  whose  benign  presence  the 
flowers  spring  up,  and  the  smiling  ocean  sparkles, 
and  the  soft  sides  beam  with  serene  light!  I 
wish  we  might  sacrifice.  I would  bring  a spot- 
less kid,  snowy-coated,  and  a pair  of  doves,  and 
a jar  of  honey — yea,  honey  from  Morel’s  in  Pic- 
cadilly, thyme-flavored,  narbonian,  and  we  would 
acknowledge  the  Sovereign  Loveliness,  and  adjure 
the  Divine  Aphrodite.  Did  you  ever  see  my 
pretty  young  cousin,  Miss  Newcome,  Sir  Brian’s 
daughter 1 She  has  a great  look  of  the  huntress 
Diana.  It  is  sometimes  too  proud  and  too  cold 
for  me.  The  blare  of  those  horns  is  too  shrill, 
and  the  rapid  pursuit  through  bush  and  bramble 
too  daring.  O,  thou  generous  Venus!  O,  thou 
beautiful  bountiful  calm ! At  thy  soft  feet  let 
me  kneel— on  cushions  of  Tyrian  purple.  Don’t 
show  this  to  Warrington,  please.  I never  thought 
when  I began  that  Pegasus  \yas  going  to  run 
away  with  me. 

44  I wish  I had  read  Greek  a little  more  at 
school:  it’s  too  late  at  my  age;  I shall  be  nine- 
teen soon,  and  have  got  my  own  business  ; but 
when  we  return  I think  I shall  try  and  read  it 
with  Cribs.  What  have  I been  doing,  spending 
six  months  over  a picture  of  Sepoys  and  Dra- 
goons cutting  each  other’s  throats!  Art  ought 
not  to  be  a fever.  It  ought  to  be  a calm ; not  a 
screaming  bull-fight  or  a battle  of  gladiators,  but 
a temple  for  placid  contemplation,  wrapt  worship, 
stately  rhythmic  ceremony,  and  music  solemn 
and  tender.  I shall  take  down  my  Snyders’  and 
Rubens’  when  I get  home;  and  turn  quiet ist. 


To  think  I have  spent  weeks  in  depicting  bony 
Life  Guardsmen  delivering  cut  one,  or  Saint 
George,  and  painting  black  beggars  off  a cross- 
ing! 

“ What  a grand  thing  it  is  to  think  of  half  a 
mile  of  pictures  at  the  Louvre ! Not  but  that 
there  are  a score  under  the  old  pepper-boxes  in 
Trafalgar  Square  as  flne  as  the  best  here.  I 
don’t  care  for  any  Raphael  here,  as  much  as  our 
own  St.  Catharine.  There  is  nothing  more  grand. 
Could  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  or  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  he  greater  than  our  Sebastian  ; and  for 
our  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  you  can  not  beat  the 
best,  you  know.  But  if  we  have  fine  jewels,  here 
there  are  whole  sets  of  them  : there  are  kings  and 
all  their  splendid  courts  round  about  them.  J.  J. 
and  I must  come  and  live  here.  O,  such  por- 
traits of  Titian!  O,  such  swells  by  Vandyke! 

I’m  sure  he  must  have  been  as  fine  a gentleman 
as  any  he  painted  ! It’s  a shame  they  haven’t 
got  a Sir  Joshua  or  two.  At  a feast  of  painters 
he  has  a right  to  a place,  and  at  the  high  table 
too.  Do  you  remember  Tom  Rogers,  of  Gan- 
dish’s  ? He  used  to  come  to  my  rooms — my  other 
rooms  in  the  Square.  Tom  is  here,  with  a fine 
carfotty  beard,  and  a velvet  jacket,  cut  open  at 
the  sleeves,  to  shew  that  Tom  has  a shirt.  I dare 
say  it  was  clean  last  Sunday.  He  has  not  learned 
French  yet,  but  pretends  to  have  forgotten  En- 
glish ; and  promises  to  introduce  me  to  a set  of 
the  French  artists,  his  camarades.  There  seems 
to  be  a scarcity  of  soap  among  these  young  fel- 
lows ; and  I think  I shall  cut  off  my  mustaches  ; 
only  Warrington  will  have  nothing  to  laugh  at  .• 
when  I come  home. 

“ The  Colonel  and  I went  to  dine  at  the  Cafe 
de  Paris,  and  afterward  to  the  opera.  Ask  for 
kutires  de  Marenne  when  yoa  dine  here.  We 
dined  with  a tremendous  French  swell,  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Florae,  offieier  d'ordonnance  to  one  of 
the  princes,  and  son  of  some  old  friends  of  ray 
father’s.  They  are  of  very  high  birth,  but  very 
poor.  He  will  be  a duke  when  his  cousin,  the 
Due  d’lmry,  dies.  His  father  is  quite  old.  The 
vicomte  was  bom  in  England.  He  pointed  out 
to  us  no  end  of  famous  people  at  the  opera — a 
few  Of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  and  ever  so 
many  of  the  present  people : — M.  Thiers,  and 
Count  Mole,  and  Georges  Sand,  and  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Jules  Janin — 1 forget  half  their  names.  And 
yesterday  we  went  to  see  his  mother,  Madame  da 
Florae.  I suppose  she  was  an  old  flame  of  the 
Colonel’s,  for  their  meeting  was  uncommonly 
ceremonious  and  tender.  It  was  like  an  elderly 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  saluting  a middle-aged 
Miss  Byron.  And  only  fancy ! the  Colonel  has 
been  here  once  before  since  his  return  to  England ! 

It  must  have  been  last  year,  when  he  was  away 
for  ten  days,  while  I was  painting  that  rubbish- 
ing picture  of  the  Black  Prince  waiting  on  King 
John.  Madame  de  F.  is  a very  grand  lady,  and 
must  have  been  a great  beauty  in  her  time.  There 
are  two  pictures  by  Gerard  in  her  salon— of  her 
and  M.  de  Florae.  M.  de  Florae,  old  swell, 
powder,  thick  eyebrows,  hooked  nose ; no  end  of 
stars,  ribbons,  and  embroidery.  Madame  also  in 
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the  diet*  of  the  Empire — pensive,  beautiful,  black 
velvet,  and  a look  something  like  my  cousin’s. 
She  wore  a little  old- fashioned  brooch  yesterday, 
and  said,  ‘ Votla,  la  rtconnoisscz-vous  J Last 
year  when  you  were  here,  it  was  in  the  country  ;* 
and  she  smiled  at  him:  and  the  dear  old  boy 
gave  a sort  of  groan  and  dropped  his  head  in  his 
hand.  I know  what  it  is.  I’ve  gone  through  it 
myself  I kept  for  six  months  an  absurd  ribbon 
of  that  infernal  little  flirt,  Fanny  Freeman.  Don’t 
you  remember  how  angry  I was  when  you  abused 
her! 

u‘  Your  father  and  I knew  each  other  when 
we  were  children,  my  friend,’  the  Countess  said 
to  me  (in  the  sweetest  French  accent).  He  was 
looking  into  the  garden  of  the  house  where  they 
live,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Dominique.  * You  must 
come  and  see  me  often,  always.  You  remind 
ae  of  him,’  and  she  added,  with  s very  sweet, 
kind  smile,  4 Do  you  Like  best  to  think  that  he 
was  better-looking  than  you,  or  that  you  excel 
him!’  I said  I should  like  to  be  like  him.  But 
who  is  ; There  are  cleverer  Jellows,  I dare  say  ; 
but  where  is  there  such  a good  one!  I wonder 
whether  he  was  very  fond  of  Madame  de  Florae ! 
The  old  Count  doesn’t  show.  He  is  quite  old, 
and  wears  a pigtail.  We  saw  it  bobbing  over  his 
garden  chair.  He  lets  the  upper  part  of  his 
house;  Major-General  the  Honorable  Zeho  F. 
Pokey,  of  Cincinnati,  U.  S.,  lives  in  it.  We  saw 
Mrs.  Pokey’s  carriage  in  the  court,  and  her  foot- 
men smoking  cigar*  there ; . a tottering  old  man 
with  feeble  legs,  as  oid  as  old  Count  de  .Florae, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  domestic  who  waited  on 
the  family  below. 

“ Madame  de  Florae  and  my  father  talked  about 
my  profession.  The  Countess  said  it  was  4 belle 
caniere.  The  Colonel  said  it  was  better  than 
the  army.  ‘Ah  oui,  Monsieur ,’  says  she,  very 
sadly.  And  then  he  said,  ‘that  presently  I should 
very  likely  come  to  study  dt  Paris,  when  he  knew 
there  would  be  a kind  friend  to  watch  over  son 
garden.' 

44  * But  you  will  be  here  to  watch  over  him 
yourself,  men  ami  V says  the  French  lady. 

“ Father  shook  his  head.  ‘ I shall  very  prob- 
ably have  to  go  back  to  India,’  he  said.  ‘My 
furlough  is  expired.  I am  now  taking  my  extra 
leave.  If  I can  get  my  promotion,  I need  not 
return.  Without  that  I can  not  afford  to  live  in 
Europe.  But  my  absence  in  all  probability  will 
be  but  very  short,’  he  said.  ‘And  Clive  is  old 
enough  now  to  go  on  without  me.’ 

“Is  this  the  reason  why  father  has  been  so 
gloomy  for  some  months  past!  I thought  it 
might  have  been  some  of  my  follies  which  made 
him  uncomfortable ; and  you  know  I have  been 
trying  my  best  to  amend— I have  not  half  such 
a tailor’s  bill  this  year  as  last.  I owe  scarcely 
any  thing.  I have  paid  off  Moss  every  halfpenny 
for  his  confounded  rings  and  gimcracks.  I asked 
father  about  this  melancholy  news  as  we  walked 
away  from  Madame  de  Florae. 

“ He  is  not  near  so  rich  as  we  thought.  Since 
he  has  been  at  home  he  says  he  has  spent  greatly 
move  than  his  income,  and  is  quite  angry  at  his 


own  extravagance.  At  first  he  thought  he  might 
have  retired  from  the  army  altogether ; but  after 
three  years  at  home,  he  finds  he  can  not  live 
upon  his  income.  When  he  gets  his  promotion 
as  full  Colonel,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a thousand 
a year ; that,  and  what  he  has  invested  in  India, 
and  a little  in  this  country,  will  be  plenty  for 
both  of  us.  He  never  seems  to  think  of  my 
making  money  by  my  profession.  Why,  sup- 
pose I sell  the  Battle  of  Assaye  for  £500  1 that 
will  be  enough  to  cany  me  on  ever  so  long, 
without  dipping  into  the  purse  of  the  dear  old 
father. 

“ The  Viscount  de  Florae  called  to  dine  with 
us.  The  Colonel  said  he  did  not  care  about  go- 
ing out : and  so  the  Viscount  and  I went  to- 
gether. Trots  Freres  Proven  faux — he  ordered 
the  dinner,  and  of  course  I paid.  Then  we  went 
to  a little  theatre,  and  he  took  me  behind  the 
scenes — such  a queer  place ! We  went  to  the 
logs  of  Mademoiselle  Finette,  who  acted  the  part 
of  ‘ Le  petit  Tambour,’  in  which  she  sings  a 
famous  song  with  a drum.  He  asked  her  and 
several  literary  fellows  to  supper  at  the  Caf8 
Anglais.  And  I came  home  ever  so  late,  and 
lost  twenty  Napoleons  at  a game  called  Bouillottq. 
It  was  all  the  change  out  of  a twenty-pound  note 
which  dear  old  Binnie  gave  me  before  we  set  out, 
with  a quotation  out  of  Horace  you  know,  about 
Ncque  tu  choreas  sperne  puer . Oh  me ! how 
guilty  I felt  as  I walked  home  at  ever  so  much 
o’elodt  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Terrasse,  and  sneaked 
into  our  apartment ! But  the  Colonel  was  sound 
asleep.  His  dear  old  boots  stood  sentries  at  his 
bedroom  door,  and  I slunk  into  mine  as  silently 
as  I could. 

44  P.S.  Wednesday.  There’s  just * one  scrap 
of  paper  left.  I have  got  J.  J.’s  letter.  He  has 
been  to  the  private  view  of  the  Academy  (so 
that  his  own  picture  is  in),  and  the  4 Battle  of 
Assaye’  is  refused.  Smee  told  him  it  was 
too  big.  I dare  say  it’s  very  bad.  I’m  glad 
I’m  away,  and  the  follows  are  not  condoling 
with  me.  J 

44  Please  go  and  see  Mr.  Binnie.  He  has  come 
to  grief.  He  rode  the  Colonel’s  horse ; came 
down  on  the  pavement  and  wrenched  his  leg, 
and  I’m  afraid  the  gray’s.  Please  look  at  his 
legs ; we  can’t  understand  John’s  report  of  them. 
He,  I mean  Mr.  B.,  was  going  to  Scotland  to 
see  his  relations  when  the  accident  happened. 
You  know  he  has  always  been  going  to  Scotland 
to  see  his  relations.  He  makes  light  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  says  the  Colonel  is  not  to  think  of 
coming  to  him : and  I don’t  want  to  go  back  just 
yet,  to  see  all  the  fellows  from  Gandish’s,  and 
the  Life  Academy,  and  have  them  grinning  at 
my  misfortune. 

44  The  governor  would  send  his  regards  I dare 
say,  but  he  is  out,  and  I am  always  yours  affec- 
tionately, 

“Clive  Newcomb. 

“ P.S.  He  tipped  me  himself  this  morning ; 
isn’t  he  a kind  dear  old  fellow  1” 
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ARTHUR  PZNDENNIS,  ESQ.,  TO  CLIVE  NEW- 
COMB, ESQ. 

“ fall  Mall  Gazette,  Journal  of  Polities, 
Literature,  and  Fashion. 

“ *25,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

“Dear  Cl^Ve — I regret  very  much  for  Fred 
Bayham’s  sake  (who  has  lately  taken  the  respon- 
sible office  of  Fine  Arts  Critic  for  the  P.  G.) 
that  your  extensive  picture  of  the  * Battle  of  As- 
•aye’  has  not  found  a place  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.  F.  B.  is  at  least  fifteen  shillings  out 
of  pocket  by  its  rejection,  as  he  had  prepared  a 
flaming  eulogium  of  your  work,  which  of  course 
is  so  much  waste  paper  in  consequence  of  this 
calamity.  Never  mind.  Courage,  my  son.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  you  know  was  beat  back  at 
Seringapatam  before  he  succeeded  at  Assaye.  I 
hope  you  will  fight  other  battles,  and  that  fortune 
in  future  years  will  be  more  favorable  to  you. 
The  town  does  not  talk  very  much  of  your  dis- 
comfiture. You  see  the  parliamentary  debates 
are  very  interesting  just  now,  and  somehow  the 
€ Battle  of  Assays’  does  not  seem  to  excite  the 
public  mind. 

“ I have  been  to  Fitzroy  Square ; both  to  the 
stables  and  the  house.  The  Houyhnhm’s  legs 
are  very  well ; the  horse  slipped  on  his  side  and 
not  on  his  knees,  and  has  received  no  sort  of 
injury.  Not  so  Mr.  Binnie,  his  ancle  is  much 
wrenched  and  inflamed.  He  must  keep  his  sofa 
for  many  days,  perhaps  weeks.  But  you  know 
he  is  a very  cheerful  philosopher,  and  endures 
the  evils  of  life  with  much  equanimity.  His  sis- 
ter has  come  to  him.  I don’t  know  whether  that 
may  be  considered  as  a consolation  of  his  evil  or 
an  aggravation  of  it.  You  know  he  uses  the 
sarcastic  method  in  his  talk,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  understand  from  him  whether  he  was  pleased 
or  bored  by  the  embraces  of  his  relative.  She 
was  an  infant  when  he  last  beheld  her,  on  his 
departure  to  India.  She  is  now  (to  speak  with 
respect)  a very  brisk,  plump,  pretty  little  widow ; 
having,  seemingly,  recovered  from  her  grief  at 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Captain  Mackenzie,  in 
the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Binnie  was  just  on  the 
point  of  visiting  his  relatives  who  reside  at  Mus- 
selburgh, near  Edinburgh,  when  he  met  with  the 
fatal  accident  which  prevented  his  visit  to  his 
native  shores.  His  account  of  his  misfortune 
and  his  lonely  condition  was  so  pathetic  that 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  her  daughter  put  themselves 
into  the  Edinburgh  steamer,  and  rushed  to  con- 
sole his  sofa.  They  occupy  your  bedroom  and 
sitting-room,  which  latter  Mrs.  Mackenzie  says 
no  longer  smells  of  tobacco  smoke,  as  it  did  when 
she  took  possession  of  your  den.  If  you  have 
left  any  papers  about,  any  bills,  any  billets-doux, 
I make  no  doubt  the  ladies  have  read  every  single 
one  of  them,  according  to  the  amiable  habits  of 
their  sex.  The  daughter  is  a bright  little  blue- 
eyed fair-haired  lass,  with  a very  sweet  voice,  in 
which  she  sings  (unaided  by  instrumental  music, 
and  seated  on  a chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room) 
the  artless  ballads  of  her  native  country.  I had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  * Bonnets  of  Bonny 
Dundee,’  and  * Jack  of  Hazeldean,’  fro m her  ruby 


lips  two  evenings  since ; not  indeed  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  but  neveT  from  such  a pretty  li»> 
tie  singer.  Though  both  ladies  speak  our  !ai> 
guage  with  something  of  the  tone  usually  en>- 
ployed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  their  accent  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
indeed  by  no  means  so  strong  as  Mr.  Binnie’# 
own ; for  Captain  Mackenzie  was  an  Englishman, 
for  whose  sake  his  lady  modified  her  native  Mus* 
selburgh  pronunciation.  She  tells  many  inten> 
eating  anecdotes  of  him,  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
of  the  distinguished  regiment  of  Infantry  to  which 
the  captain  belonged.  Miss  Rosa  is  a great  fa- 
vorite with  her  uncle,  and  I have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  their  stay  in  the  metropolis  more 
pleasant,  by  sending  them  orders,  from  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  for  the  theatres,  panoramas,  and 
the  principal  sights  in  town.  For  pictures  they 
do  not  seem  to  care  much;  they  thought  the 
National  Gallery  a dreary  exhibition,  and  in  the 
Royal  Academy  could  be  got  to  admire  nothing 
but  the  picture  of  McCollop  of  McCoIlop,  by  our 
friend  of  the  like  name,  but  they  think  Madame 
Tussaud’s  interesting  exhibition  of  wax-work  the 
most  delightful  in  London ; and  there  I had  the 
happiness  of  introducing  them  to  our  friend  Mr. 
Frederick  Bay  ham  ; who,  subsequently,  on  com- 
ing to  this  office  with  his  valuable  contribution# 
on  the  Fine  Arts,  made  particular  inquiries  as  to 
their  pecuniary  means,  end  expressed  himself 
instantly  ready  to  bestow  his  hand  upon  the 
mother  or  daughter,  provided  old  Mr.  Binnie 
would  make  a satisfactory  settlement.  I got  the 
ladies  a box  at  the  opera,  whither  they  were  at- 
tended by  Captain  Goby  of  their  regiment,  god- 
father to  Miss,  and  where  I had  the  honor  of 
paying  them  a visit.  I saw  your  fair  young 
cousin,  Miss  Newcome,  in  the  lobby  with  her 
grand-mamma,  Lady  Kew.  Mr.  Bayham  with 
great  eloquence  pointed  out  to  the  Scotch  ladies 
the  various  distinguished  characters  in  the  house. 
The  opera  delighted  them;  but  they  were  as- 
tounded at  the  ballet,  from  which  mother  and 
daughter  retreated  in  the  midst  of  a fire  of  pleas- 
antries of  Captain  Goby.  I can  fancy  that  ofl»- 
cer  at  mess,  and  how  brilliant  his  anecdotes  must 
be  when  the  company  of  ladies  does  not  restrain 
his  genial  flow  of  humor. 

“ Here  comes  Mr.  Baker  with  the  proofs.  In 
case  you  don’t  see  the  P.  G.  at  Galignani’s,  I 
send  you  an  extract  from  Bayham’s  article  on 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  you  will  have  the 
benefit  of  his  opinion  on  the  works  of  some  of 
your  friends : 

*“617.  “ Moses  bringing  Home  the  Gross  of 
green  Spectacles.”  Smith,  R.A. — Perhaps  poor 
Goldsmith's  exquisite  little  work  has  never  been  so 
great  a favorite  as  in  the  present  age  We  have 
here,  in  a work  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  art- 
ists,  a homage  to  the  genius  of  him  **  who  touched 
nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn  and  the  charm- 
ing subject  is  handled  in  the  most  delicious  man- 
ner by  Mr.  Smith.  The  chiaroscuro  is  admire 
ble : the  impasto  is  perfect.  Perhaps  a very 
captious  critic  might  object  to  the  foreshortening 
of  Moses’s  left  leg ; but  where  there  is  so  much 
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to  prawn  justly,  the  PaU -JiieUCtia*.  rtte  does  not 
i^te  to  condemn.  / V‘  \\  .;/■  .* 

M •44iQ.  *>ur  (and  the  public' sj  Om>rifc\  Brtrwn, 
R.A.,  lru*ttf  us  to  i;  Subject,  fxom  ilio  he*fc  of  oil 
stunts,  iKtf  lile  u which  laughed  Spuin'*  chivalry 
ever-new  Itori  QuiittU*.  The  mri- 
dent  uvhifih  ft  f own  h a#  selected  is  the  **  TJori> 
Attack  on  the  Flack  of  SteepyHte  sbeep  ».rp  in 
BrowriVbfNrt  manner;  'pstgifejl  with  ttf  In*  well- 
Lnowtt  itehity  »n*l  ino.  Mr  Bromts  triendij 
ririif  Hopkins*  has- jM5lrc<<?d tMlBia*  ifyi . 
\ml<yi  UW*  year;  ttfti  tlte  " Rottber*  0*v*.-fi"U 
^ao  yaf  the  xnaM  ^ 

ty#*. ,-  i. ..  ■ 1 v.  '*•'*  /■  " v. 

Rmmi#.  S3-  tvJS>ftratt  of  Cardinal 


ao*i  a l irsMcyennd  dancing  4t *&(  &#■&■  Lo* 


Whfcw  is  ttet iitimhjilUc  imftitfr  t W«*  dos#  .hi* 
bold  c* ova***  arid  grind  historic  Outiim"  "'" 

. ' <f  l tteiij  aUer  a jfoft'-  nisccurariek  in  the  cota- 
pwtion  of  our  frigid  F.  ft.,  why.# has.  as  he  ray* 
^rdwti  it  uncommonly  mild  in  the  above  criti- 
cism.* In  fact,  days  rine*.  te  brought  in  an 
articia  *jf  riuine  a different  Umtietfcy*  el  which  he 
retains  only  the  two  fa*i  paragraph*; -hut  he  tee, 
with  great  nva^iiDiuiiiily^  waliod  hi*  previous  ob- 
servation*; and,  indeed,  he  knows  a*  much  about 
pictures  &$>  tome  enti^f  i could  jump  * ,' 

■ .iear  £9iv»f  I send  my  kind- 

wt  regard*  to  your  father;  anil  think  you  had 
first  .wfrfi  a#  tittle  a*  pomble  of 
playing  Fremiti  friemi  and  A*.*  fnerulfi  Tjnu*  cufc- 
we  t krueyvK'  you  will  fojfovr;  at  yriuiig  uittri 
tViiyv  foUpyy  iho  advifcc  <\f  their  seniors  and  wulk 
wi«her3(';  T dine  in  Ei«Bi%  Square  to-day  with 


canda  to  the  of  a td«  Uhe  pretty  ^ndow  rmd  herdaaghi/pr,  and  am,  youi« 


. tvrii  iv  '*h?hr  C.lgr«»  A P.' 

up  tjfie  arfrn^qf  Jn«h  humor  v*itlJL  %Thicb  beurfrd 
tn  MS  r Jtnd  the  f^uamef  *&*  '■&*&&«  iti%- 

ndi^nn  of  **  ItalU  la  beW*  tnrm  ih«  of 

tus  pencil  The  acene  w CorpodiVacix*  (We 
knivsv  the,  Hpot  woll.  aud  have  spent  many  a happy 
month  in  its  ramantlc  mauntamaj  w armst  thor- 
^cterifrtic  Omlinal  Coapet^o,  vrt»  must  aay,  is  a 
most  Irncutbnt  prdaiei  and  not  liiutaitily  aw  mt«- 
to  hi»  chureh.  : , v , . ‘ 

4 4^,  5l^TSf  lr  Same.  A Portrait*  vrbicli 
z might  t*>  pmutl  o$\  a Vondvko  ox 

ClemOb mi^ht  not  dhovrtt.  “ .Sir Bn^n  Ne^come,  | 

)Vr>he  costume  of  a B€^uTy-LieTften9alsM  ^ Wh- 
|(^fieneml  Sir  T)ioni<xs  tie  Boou,  KCBA 
for  the  50th  Dragoons,  axe  triumphs,  in- 
&& '&  fcf;  this  nobte  painter.  Why  have  wr  jio 
piaiuire  of  the  aovcmigti  and  her  angUut  cttrnjjort 
frinsi  Smue'*  brush  ! Mrhen  Qharlci  If.  picked 
Op  Titian  s fte  obs^m^d  to  a courtier,  j 

“•  f&  tens:  you  chit  always  a ;jaent«*  corner  j would  not  hear  of  Mrs  Mackexm*1  am}-  hvr  r:  > ; i^b- 

but  rarely"  While  we  H^vcr  % ftmoA  among  us,  j tat  quitting  hh»  house  vrhm  iw  ■ rrlurned  to 
v;n?l  ^ n»*:mafdi  wham  wv  mhxihv,  may  thje  one  Jit,  after  rii  pleasant  >ojmim  hi  P;>ris ; 

Vecmpioy^i!  to  trai^miv  m y>osterity  the  beloved  j nor.  indeed,  did  liis  fair  guest  siurntf  the  Ic^si 
otby»r  ‘ We  know  our  iqculrra-  j anxiety  or  intention  to  on  away  Mw.  M^rketp- 


^5" 


til  wmen  >k  <t£iiCr  * HOPttA^o  t»n  4>y&xrB*M 

Ttlff  most  irospkable  and  pojte  of  C<»loneU 


frfcw  ate  rev}  in  htjrhplacw,  and  respectfiilty  in- 
rhw&Ui  *r±h'it*& 

; ^ " The  M^Crdlop  of  M*CoUop"~A. 

^ no!*l6  work  of  a yooug  artist, 
1tiipr  in  depicting  gailnnt  chief  of  a hanly 
^sottbih  ejjin,  hSj  ftl^o  Tepre^cnird  a romsntir 
i r^yl  , iri  the  nthUt  of  whid^  *r  hi s 

foot  u^p.  l.ns  stand*  &.  turn  of 

♦pit.miivf  ^s  ru metrical  figure  and  grr^i  (bcul  ad- 

^8f^;  We  shall  keep  bur  «ry«  on  Mr.  M*Coh 

fop^  ,;'t- ; :■'- ;•  " i ■ *'  ’ ’ ^ .•  • . ■’  ■ " ^,- 

ki  * 13ffV  wi  Qbtiron.  ^tml  Tilania.  ” ftiiliev.— 


*ie  bad  a fiao  m^rry  hurrfor  df  ter  oisu  Ste 
was  an  old  soldier"*  wife,  xho  aaid,  and  knew 
when  her  quarter*  were  good  ; ami  I ?uppose> 
dtnee  her  honeymoon,  ivten  ihc  captain  took  ter 
to  Harrogat-e  ami  Cheltenham,  stopping  at  the 
first  hotels,  end  traveling  m a chaise  and  pair 
the  wbqte  way,  she  h^d' never  been  $o  well  odf 
as  irt  that  roomy  mansion  hear  Tottenham  Contf 
Road.  Of  her  modiei!a  houwo  Mtewlbhrgh 
nhe'^aW  a ludicroua  bm.  di *maJ  ■*'■  Ete 

ftnne*,M  sho  eaid"**’.!  think  if  you  ted  wuiu  io 
thamtnd,  you  threatened,  you  -won Id  hot  have 
iftiid  '*efy 'long,  ft's  ^ weiriernnH  plfte*  Br. 
round  itedf  i|.  and  i*  Ann  of  ihe  ;innht  -ctenntti^-'|  M^Craw ' teanie  'with.  tlftr,;  and  Jiernmne  Arid 

psalm- flangi/ig  Chun  morning  rift  My  little 

J«!i*ey  take*  kindly  to  the  life  there,  nod  l loft  her 
heUindi  prior,  little  dafiitrg!  & riot  fair  tn 
■. 'bring  three :.bf  us  to  t»ke  pt^Aeasion  of  your  house, 
d^ivr  ; but  my  poor  iRtlo  llosey  w as  Juat 

withering  a^way  thrre.  JFk  gofal  for  the  dear 
child  to  tha  world  a little,  Uriel  a kind  uncle, 
who  $*  tint  afraid  of  am  now  te  sne&  mf  d*  teV’ 


aod  delightful  Works  of.,  the 'present  eshihition. 
Wo  edio  the  tmrsr:rsal  opinion  lit  declaring  tfiat 
it  slirwr«  not  only  the  greatest  promts*,  hut  ,<te 
delieate  and  beautiful  peTfotTnanee,  The 
E^ri  of  Kevr,  we.  riwdexstamh  bought  the  picture 
at  ftiA  private  view  • and  Iwc  can gbtri late  the 
ruling  painter  heartily  upon  his  mccemfid  hihvt, 
is,  we*  ujadorstAjiil,  & pupil  i»f  Mr.  (KamiicH 
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Kind  Uncle  James  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  little 
Rosey,  whose  pretty  face  and  modest  manners, 
and  sweet  songs,  and  blue  eyes,  cheered  and 
soothed  tho  old  bachelor.  Nor  was  Rosey ’s 
mother  less  agreeable  and  pleasant.  She  had 
married  the  captain  (it  was  a love-match,  against 
the  will  of  her  parents,  who  had  destined  her  to 
be  the  third  wife  of  old  Dr.  M‘Mull)  when  very 
young.  Many  sorrows  she  had  had,  including 
poverty,  the  captain’s  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
his  demise  ; but  she  was  of  a gay  and  lightsome 
spirit.  She  was  but  three-and-thirty  years  old, 
and  looked  five-and-twenty.  She  was  active, 
brisk,  jovial,  and  alert;  and  so  good-looking,  that 
it  was  a wonder  she  had  not  taken  a successor 
to  Captain  Mackenzie.  James  Binnie  cautioned 
his  friend  the  Colonel  against  the  attractions  of 
the  buxom  syren;  and  laughingly  would  ask 
Clive  how  he  would  like  Mrs.  Mackenzie  for  a 
mamaw  1 \ 

Colonel  Newcome  felt  himself  very  much  at 
ease  regarding  his  future  prospects.  He  was 
very  glad  that  his  friend  James  was  reconciled  to 
his  family,  and  hinted  to  Clive  that  the  late  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie’s  extravagance  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  rupture  between  him  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  had  helped  that  prodigal  captain  re- 
peatedly during  his  life ; and  in  spite  of  family 
quarrels,  had  never  ceased  to  act  generously  to 
his  widowed  sister  and  her  family.  “ But  I 
think,  Mr.  Clive,”  said  he,  14  that  as  Miss  Rosa 
is  very  pretty,  and  you  have  a spare  room  at 
your  studio,  you  had  best  take  up  your  quarters 
in  Charlotte  Street  as  long  as  the  ladies  are  liv- 
ing with  us.”  Clive  was  nothing  loth  to  be  in- 
dependent ; but  he  showed  himself  to  be  a veiy 
good  home-loving  youth.  He  walked  home  to 
breakfast  every  morning,  dined  often,  and  spent 
the  evenings  with  the  family.  Indeed,  the  house 
was  a great  deal  more  cheerful  for  the  presence 
of  the  two  pleasant  ladies.  Nothing  could  be 
prettier  than  to  see  the  two  ladies  tripping  down 
stairs  together,  mamma’s  pretty  arm  round  Rosey ’s 
pretty  waist.  Mamma’s  talk  was  perpetually  of 
Rosey.  That  child  was  always  gay,  always 
good,  always  happy  ! That  darling  girl  woke 
with  a smile  on  her  bice — it  was  sweet  to  see  her ! 
Uncle  James,  in  Ins  dry  way,  said,  he  dared  to 
say  it  wa*  very  pretty.  44  Go  away,  you  droll, 
dear  old  kind  Uncle  James  !”  Rosey's  mamma 
would  cry  out.  44  You  old  bachelors  are  wicked 
old  things  !”  Uncle  James  used  to  kiss  Rosey 
very  kindly  and  pleasantly.  She  was  as  modest, 
as  gentle,  as  eager  to  please  Colonel  Newcome  as 
any  little  girl  could  be.  It  was  pretty  to  see  her 
tripping  across  the  room  with  his  coffee-cup  ; or 
peeling  walnuts  for  him  after  dinner  with  her 
white,  plump  little  fingers. 

Mrs.  Irons,  the  housekeeper,  naturally  detested 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and  was  jealous  of  her:  though 
the  latter  did  every  thing  to  soothe  and  coax  the 
governess  of  the  two  gentlemen’s  establishment. 
She  praised  her  dinners,  delighted  in  her  puddings, 
must  beg  Mrs.  Irons  to  allow  her  to  see  one  of 
those  delicious  puddings  made,  and  to  wrife  the 
receipt  for  her,  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  might  use  it 


when  she  was  away.  It  Was  Mrs.  Irons’  belief 
that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  never  intended  to  go  away. 
She  had  no  idecr  of  ladies,  as  were  ladies,,  com- 
ing into  her  kitchen.  The  maids  vowed  that 
they  heard  Miss  Rosa  crying,  and  mamma  scold- 
ing in  her  bedroom,  for  all  she  was  so  soft- 
spoken.  How  was  that  jug  broke,  and  that  chair 
smashed  in  the  bedroom,  that  day  there  was  such 
a awful  row  up  there  1 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  played  admirahly,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  dances,  reels,  and  Scotch  and  Irish 
tunes,  the  former  of  which  filled  James  Binnie’a 
soul  with  delectation.  The  good  mother  naturally 
desired  that  her  darling  should  have  a few  goojl 
lessons  of  the  piano  while  she  was  in  London. 
Rosey  was  eternally  strumming  upon  an  instru- 
ment which  had  been  taken  up  stairs  for  her 
special  practice ; and  the  Colonel,  who  was  al- 
ways seeking  to  d6  harmless  jobs  of  kindness 
for  his  friends,  bethought  him  of  little  Miss  Cann, 
the  governess  at  Ridley’s,  whom  he  recommended 
as  an  instructress.  44  Any  body  whom  you  recom- 
mend I’m  sure,  dear  Colonel,  we  shall  like,”  said 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  looked  as  black  as  thunder 
and  had  probably  intended  to  have  Monsieur 
Quatremains  or  Signor  Twankeydillo ; and  the 
little  governess  came  to  her  pupil.  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie treated  her  very  gruffly  and  haughtily  at 
first ; but  as  soon  as  she  heard  Miss  Cann  play, 
the  widow  was  pacified,  nay  charmed.  Monsieur 
Quatremains  charged  a guinea  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour ; while  MisB  Cann  thankfully  took  five 
shillings  for  an  hour  and  a half;  and  the  difference 
of  twenty  lessons,  for  which  dear  Uncle  James 
paid,  went  into  Mrs.  Mackenzie’s  pocket,  and 
thence  probably  on  to  her  pretty  shoulders  and 
head  in  the  shape  of  a fine  silk  dress  and  a beau- 
tiful French  bonnet,  in  which  Captain  Goby  said, 
upon  his  life,  she  didn’t  look  twenty.  - 

The  little  governess  trotting  home  after  her 
lesson  would  often  look  into  Clive’s  studio  in 
Charlotte  Street,  where  her  two  boys,  as  she 
called  Clive  and  J.  J.,  were  at  work  each  at  his 
easel.  Clive  used  to  laugh,  and  tell  us  who  joked 
him  about  the  widow  and  her  daughter,  what  Miss 
Cann  said  about  them.  Mrs.  Mack  was  not  all 
honey  it  appeared.  If  Rosey  played  incorrectly, 
mamma  flew  at  her  with  prodigious  vehemence  of 
language ; and  sometimes  with  a slap  on  poor 
Rosey ’s  back.  She  must  make  Rosey  wear  tight 
boots,  and  stamp  on  her  little  feet  if  they  refused 
to  enter  into  the  slipper.  I blush  for  the  indiscre- 
tion of  Miss  Cann ; but  she  actually  told  J.  J.,  that 
mamma  insisted  upon  lacing  her  bo  tight,  as  nearly 
to  choke  the  poor  little  lass.  Rosey  did  not  fight : 
Rosey  always  yielded ; and  the  scolding  over  and 
the  tears  dried,  would  come  simpering  down  stain 
with  mamma’s  arm  round  her  waist,  and  her  pretty, 
artless,  happy  smile  for  the  gentlemen  below.  Be- 
sides the  Scottish  songs  Without  music,  she  sang 
ballads  at  the  piano  very  Bweetly . Mamma  used  to 
cry  at  these  ditties.  44  That  child’s  voice  brings 
tears  into  my  eyes,  Mr.  Newcome,”  she  would 
say.  44  She  has  never  known  a moment’s  sorrow 
yet ! Heaven  grant,  Heaven  grant,  she  may  be 
happy  ! But  what  shall  I be  when  I lose  her?” 
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44  Why,  my  dear,  when  you  lose  Rosey,  ye'll 
console  yourself  with  Josey,”  says  droll  Mr. 
Binnie  from  the  Both,  who  perhaps  saw  the  ma- 
noeuvre of  the  widow. 

The  widow  laughs  heartily  and  really.  She 
places  a handkerchief  over  her  mouth.  She 
glances  at  her  brother  with  a pair  of  eyes  full  of 
knowing  mischief.  “ Ah,  dear  James,”  she  says, 
44  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  a mother’s 
feelings. 

44 1 can  partly  understand  them,”  says  James. 
“Rosey,  sing  me  that  pretty  hule  Frencji  song.” 
Mrs.  Mackenzie’s  attention  to  Clive  was  really 
quite  affecting.  If  any  of  his  friends  came  to  the 
house,  she  took  them  aside  and  praised  Clive  to 
them.  The  Colonel  she  adored.  She  had  never 
met  with  such  a man  or  seen  such  a manner.  The 
manners  of  the  Bishop  of  Tobago  were  beautiful, 
and  he  certainly  had  one  of  the  softest  and  finest 
hands  in  the  world ; but  not  finer  than  Colonel 
Newcome’s.  44  Look  at  his  foot !”  (and  she  put 
out  her  own,  which  was  unchmmonly  pretty,  and 
suddenly  withdrew  it,  with  an  arch  glance  meant 
to  represent  a blush)  44  my  shoe  would  fit  it ! 
When  we  were  at  Coventry  Island,  Sir  Peregrine 
Blandy,  who  succeeded  poor  dear  Sir  Iiawdon 
Crawley — I saw  his  dear  boy  was  gazetted  to  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  Guards  last  week — Sir 
Peregrine,  who  was  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
most  intimate  friends,  was  always  said  to  have 
the  finest  manner  and  presence  of  any  man  of 
his^day  ; and  very  grand  and  noble  he  was,  but 
I don't  think  he  was  equal  to  Colonel  Newcome ; 
I really  don’t  think  so.  Do  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Honeyinan  1 What  a charming  discourse  that 
was  last  Sunday  ! I know  there  were  two  pair 
of  eyes  not  dry  in  the  church.  I could  not  see 
the  other  people  just  for  crying  myself.  O,  but 
I wish  we  could  have  you  at  Musselburgh ! I 
was  bred  a Presbyterian  of  course  ; but  in  much 
traveling  through  the  world  with  my  dear  hus- 
band, I came  to  love  his  chureh.  At  home  we 
sit  under  Dr.  McCraw,  of  course  ; but  he  is  so 
awfully  long ! Four  hours  every  Sunday  at 
least,  morning  and  afternoon  ! It  nearly  kills 
poor  Rosey.  Did  you  hear  her  voice  at  your 
church  ! The  dear  girl  is  delighted  with  the 
chants.  Rosey,  were  you  not  delighted  with  the 
chants!’* 

If  she  is  delighted  with  the  chants,  Honeyinan 
is  delighted  with  the  chantress  and  her  mamma. 
He  dashes  the  fair  hair  from  his  brow  : he  sits 
down  to  the  piano,  and  plays  one  or  two  of  them, 
warbling  a faint  vocal  accompaniment,  and  look- 
ing as  if  he  would  be  lifted  off  the  screw  music- 
stool,  and  flutter  up  to  the  ceiling. 

44  0,  it’s  just  seraphic  !”  says  the  widow.  44  It’s 
just  the  breath  of  incense,  and  the  pealing  of  the 
organ  at  the  Cathedral  at  Montreal.  She  was  a 
wee  wee  child.  She  was  bom  on  the  voyage  out, 
and  christened  at  sea.  You  remember,  Goby.” 

“ ’Gad,  I promised  and  vowed  to  teach  her  her 
catechism  ; but  ’gad,  I haven’t,”  says  Captain 
Goby.  44  We  were  between  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec for  three  years  with  the  Hundredth,  the  Hun- 
dred and  Twentieth  Highlanders,  and  the  Thirty- 


third  Dragoon  Guards  a part  of  the  time  ; Fipley 
commanded  them,  and  a very  jolly  time  we  had. 
Much  better  than  the  West  Indies,  where  a fel- 
low’s liver  goes  to  the  deuce  with  hot  pickles  and 
sangarce.  Mackenzie  was  a dev’lish  wild  fellow,0 
whispers  Captain  Goby  to  his  neighbor  (the  pres* 
ent  biographer  indeed),  44  and  Mrs.  Mack  was- — 
was  as  pretty  a little  woman  as  ever  you  set  eyes* 
on.”  (Captain  Goby  winks,  and  looks  peculiarly 
sly  as  he  makes  this  statement.)  44  Our  regiment 
wasn’t  on  your  side  of  India,  Colonel.” 

And  in  the  interchange  of  such  delightful  re- 
marks, and  with  music  and  song  the  evening 
passes  away.  44  Since  the  house  had  been  adorned 
by  the  fair  presence  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  her 
daughter,”  Honeyman  said,  always  gallant  in  be- 
havior and  flowery  in  expression,  44  it  seemed  as 
if  spring  had  visited  it.  Its  hospitality  was  in- 
vested with  a new  grace  ; its  ever  welcome  little 
reunions  were  doubly  charming.  But  why  did 
did  these  ladies  come,  if  they  were  to  go  away 
again!  How — how  would  Mr.  Binnie  console 
himself  (not  to  mention  others),  if  they  left  him 
in  solitude !” 

44  We  have  no  wish  to  leave  my  brother  Jamee 
in  solitude,”  cries  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  frankly  laugh- 
ing. 44  We  like  London  a great  deal  better  than 
Musselburgh.” 

44  O,  that  we  do  !”  ejaculates  the  blushing 
Rosey. 

44  And  we3  will  stay  as  long  as  ever  my  brother 
will  keep  us,”  continues  the  widow. 

44  Uncle  James  is  so  kind  and  dear,”  says 
Rosey.  4*  I hope  he  won’t  send  me  and  mamma 
away.” 

44  He  were  a brute — a savage,  if  he  did  !”  cries 
Bmnie,  with  glances  qf  rapture  toward  the  two 
pretty  faces.  Every  body  liked  them.  Binnie  re- 
ceived their  caresses  very  good-humoredly.  The 
Colonel  liked  every  woman  under  the  sun.  Clive 
laughed,  and  joked,  and  waltzed,  alternately  with 
Rosey  and  her  mamma.  The  latter  was  the 
briskest  partner  of  the  two.  The  unsuspicious 
widow,  poor  dear  innocent,  would  leave  her  girl 
at  the  painting-room,  and  go  shopping  herself; 
but  little  J.  J.  also  worked  there,  being  occupied 
with  his  second  picture  : and  he  was  almost  the 
only  one  of  Clive’s  friends  whom  the  widow  did 
not  like.  She  pronounced  the  quiet  little  painter 
a pert  little  obtrusive,  under-bred  creature. 

In  a word,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  was,  as  the  phrase 
is,  44  setting  her  cap  ” so  openly  at  Clive,  that 
none  of  us  could  avoid  seeing  her  play : and 
Clive  laughed  at  her  simple  manoeuvres  as  merrily 
as  the  rest.  Sho  was  a merry  little  woman.  We 
gave  her  and  her  pretty  daughter  a luncheon  in 
Lamb  Court,  Temple  ; in  Sibwrigkt’s  chambers— 
luncheon  from  Dick’s  Coffee  House — ices  and 
dessert  from  Partington’s  in  the  Strand.  Miss 
Rosey,  Mr.  Sib wright,  our  neighbor  in  Lamb 
Court,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Honeyman  sang  very 
delightfully  after  lunch ; there  was  quite  a crowd 
of  porters,  laundresses,  and  boys  to  listen  in  the 
Court.  Mr.  Paley  was  disgusted  with  the  noise 
we  made — in  fact,  the  party  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. We  all  liked  t^e  widow,  and  if  she  did 
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set  her  pretty  ribbons  at  Clive,  why  should  not 
she?  We  all  liked  the  pretty,  fresh,  modest 
Rosey.  Why,  even  the  grave  old  benchers  in  the 
Temple  church,  when  the  ladies  visited  it  on  Sun- 
day, winked  their  revered  eyes  with  pleasure,  as 
they  looked  at  those  two  uncommonly  smart, 
jpretty,  well-dressed,  fashionable  women.  Ladies, 
go  to  the  Temple  church.  You  will  see  more 
young  men,  and  receive  more  respectful  attention 
there  than  in  any  place,  except  perhaps  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  Go  to  the  Temple  church — not,  of 
course,  for  the  admiration  which  you  will  excite 
and  which  you  can  not  help ; but  because  the  ser- 
mon is  excellent,  the  choral  services  beautifully 
performed,  and  the  church  so  interesting  as  a mon- 
ument of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as  it  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  those  dear  Knights  Templars ! 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  could  be  grave  or  gay,  accord- 
ing to  her  company : nor  could  any  woman  be 
of  more  edifying  behavior  when  an  occasional 
Scottish  friend,  bringing  a letter  from  darling 
Josey,  or  a recommendatory  letter  from  Josey’s 
grandmother,  paid  a visit  in  Fitzroy  Square. 
Little  Miss  Cann  used  to  laugh  and  wink  know- 
ingly, saying,  “You  will  never  get  back  your 
bedroom,  Mr.  Clive.  You  may  be  sure  that 
Miss  Josey  will  come  in  a few  months ; and  per- 
haps old  Mrs.  Binnie,  only  no  doubt  she  and  her 
daughter  do  not  agree.  But  the  widow  has 
taken  possession  of  Uncle  James ; and  she  will 
carry  off  somebody  else  if  I am  not  mistaken. 
Should  you  like  a stepmother/  Mr.  Clive,  or 
should  you  prefer  a wife?”  y 

Whether  the  fair  lady  tried  her  wiles  upon 
Colonel  Ncwcome  the  present  writer  has  no  cer- 
tain means  of  ascertaining  : but  I think  another 
image  occupied  his  heart  ;*  and  this  Circe  tempted 
him  no  more  than  a score  of  other  enchantresses 
who  had  tried  their  spells  upon  him.  If  she 
tried  she  failed.  She  was  a very  shrewd  woman, 
quite  frank  in  her  talk  when  such  frankness 
suited  her.  She  said  to  me,  “ Colonel  Newcome' 
has  had  some  great  passion,  once  upon  a time, 
I am  sure  of  that,  and  has  no  mt>re  heart  to 
give  away.  The  woman  who  had  his  must  have 
been  a very  lucky  woman : though  I dare  say  she 
did  not  value  what  she  had ; or  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  it — or — or  something  or  other.  You  see 
tragedies  in  some  people’s  faces.  I recollect 
when  we  were  in  Coventry  Island — there  was  a 
chaplain  there — a very  good  man — a Mr.  Bell, 
and  married  to  a pretty  little  woman  who  died. 
The  first  day  I saw  him  I said, 4 1 know  that  man 
has  had  a great  grief  in  life.  I am  sutc  that  he 
left  his  heart  in  England.’  You  gentlemen  who 
write  books,  Mr.  Pendennis,  and  stop  at  the  third 
volume,  know  very  well  that  the  real  story  often 
begins  afterward.  My  third  volume  ended  when 
I was  sixteen,  and  was  married  to  my  poor  hus- 
band. Do  you  think  all  our  adventures  ended 
then,  and  that  we  lived  happy  ever  after?  I 
live  for  my  darling  girls  now.  All  I want  is  to 
see  them  comfortable  in  life.  Nothing  can  be 
more  generous  than  my  dear  brother  James  has 
been.  I am  only  his  half-sister,  you  know,  and 
was  an  infant  in  arms  when  he  went  away.  He 


had  differences  with  Captain  Mackenzie,  who 
was  headstrong  and  imprudent,  and  I own  my 
poor  dear  husband  was  in  the  wrong.  James 
could  not  live  with  my  poor  mother.  Neither 
could  by  possibility  suit  the  other.  I have  often, 
I own,  longed  to  come  and  keep  house  for  him. 
His  home,  the  society  he  sees,  of  men  of  talents 
likeMr.  Warrington  and — and — I won’t  mention 
names,  or  pay  compliments  to  a man  who  knows 
human  nature  so  well  as  the  author  of 4 Walter 
Lorraine :’  this  house  is  pleasanter  a thousand 
times  tljpn  Musselburgh — pleasanter  for  me  and 
my  dearest  Rosey,  whose  delicate  nature  shrunk 
and  withered  up  in  poor  mamma’s  society.  She 
was  never  happy  except  in  my  room,  the  dear 
child ! She’s  all  gentleness  and  affection.  She 
doesn’t  seem  to  show  it ; but  she  has  the  most 
wonderful  appreciation  of  wit,  of  genius,  and 
talent  of  all  kinds.  She  always  hides  her  feel- 
ings, except  from  her  fond  old  mother.  I went 
up  into  our  room  yesterday,  and  found  her  in 
tears.  I can’t  bear  to  see  her  eyes  red  or  to 
think  of  her  suffering.  I asked  her  what  ailed 
her,  and  kissed  her.  She  is  a tender  plant,  Mr. 
Pendennis ! Heaven  knows  with  what  care  I 
have  nurtured  her ! She  looked  up  smiling  on 
my  shoulder.  She  looked  so  pretty  ! 4 O,  mam- 
ma,’ the  darling  child  said,  4 1 couldn’t  help  it. 
I have  been  crying  over  44  Walter  Lorraine !”  * 
(Enter  Rosey.)  44  Rosey,  darling ! I have  been 
telling  Mr.  Pendennis  what  a naughty,  naughty 
child  you  were  yesterday,  and  how  you  read  a 
book  which  I told  you  you  shouldn’t  read ; for  it 
is  a very  tricked  book ; and  though  it  contains 
some  sad,  sad  truths,  it  is  a great  deal  too  misan- 
thropic (is  that  the  right  word  ? I’m  a poor  sol- 
dier’s wife,  and  no  scholar,  you  know),  and  a 
great  deal  too  bitter ; and  though  the  Reviews 
praise  it,  and  the  clever  people — we  are  poor  sim- 
ple country  people — we  won’t  praise  it.  Sing, 
dearest,  that  little  song”  (profuse  kisses  to  Rosey) 
— that  pretty  thing  that  Mr.  Pendennis  likes.” 

44 1 am  sure  that  I will  sing  any  thing  that  Mr. 
Pendennis  likes,”  says  Rosey,  with  her  candid 
bright  eyes  ; and  she  goes  to  the  piano  and  war- 
bles Batti,  Batti,  with  her  sweet  fresh  artless 
voice. 

More  caresses  follow.  Mamma  is  in  a rapture. 
How  pretty  they’ look — the  mother  and  daughter 
— two  lilies  twining  together.  The  necessity  of 
an  entertainment  at  the  Temple  — lunch  from 
Dick’s  (as  before  mentioned),  dessert  from  Par- 
tington’s, Sibwright’s  spoons,  his  boy  to  aid  ours 
— nay,  Sib  himself,  and  his  rooms,  which  are  so 
much  more  elegant  than  ours,  and  where  there  is 
a piano  and  guitar : all  these  thoughts  pass  in 
rapid  and  brilliant  combination  in  the  pleasant 
Mr.  Pendennis’s  mind.  How  delighted  the  la- 
dies are  with  the  proposal ! Mrs.  Mackenzie 
claps  her  pretty  hands,  and  kisses  Rosey  again. 
If  osculation  is  a mark  of  love,  surely  Mrs.  Mack 
is  the  best  of  mothers.  I may  say,  without  false 
modesty,  that  our  little  entertainment  was  most 
successful.  The  Champagne  was  iced  to  a nice- 
ty. The  ladies  did  not  perceive  that  our  laun- 
dress, Mrs.  Flanagan,  was  intoxicated  very  early 
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m the  afternoon.  Percy  Sibwright  sang  admira- 
• bly,  and  with  the  greatest  spirit,  ditties  in  many 
languages.  I am  sure  Miss  Rosey  thought  him 
(as  indeed  he  is)  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
young  fellows  about  town.  To  her  mother’s  ex- 
cellent accompaniment  Rosey  sang  her  favorite 
songs  (by  the  way,  her  stock  was  very  small — 
five,  I think,  was  the  number).  Then  the  table 
was  moved  into*  a comer,  where  the  quivering 
moulds  of  jelly  seemed  to  keep  time  to  the  music ; 
and  while  Percy  played,  two  couple  of  waltzers 
actually  whirled  round  the  little  room.  No  won- 
der that  the  cou*t  below  was  thronged  with  ad- 
mirers, that  Paley,  the  reading  man,  was  in  a 
rage,  and  Mrs.  Flanagan  in  a state  of  excite- 
ment. Ah ! pleasant  days,  happy  old  dingy 
chambers  illuminated  by  youthful  sunshine ! mer- 
ry songs  and  kind  faces — it  is  pleasant  to  recall 
you.  Some  of  those  bright  eyes  shine  no  more : 
some  of  those  smiling  lips  do  not  speak.  Some 
are  not  less  kind,  but  sadder  than  in  those  days ; 
of  which  the  memories  revisit  us  for  a moment, 
and  sink  back  into  the  gray  past.  The  dear  old 
Colonel  beat  time  with  great  delight  to  the  songs ; 
the  widow  lit  his  cigar  with  her  own  fair  lingers. 
That  was  the  only  smoke  permitted  during  the 
entertainment — George  Warrington  himself  not 
being  allowed  to  use  his  cutty-pipe — though  the 
gay  little  widow  said  that  she  had  been  used  to 
smoking  in  the  West  Indies,  and  I dare  say  spoke  ; 
the  truth.  Our  entertainment  lasted  actually  un- 
til after  dark : and  a particularly  neat  cab  being 
called  from  St.  Clement’s  by  Mr.  Binnie’s  boy, 
you  may  be  sure  we  all  conducted  the  ladies  to 
their  vehicle  : and  many  a fellow  returning  from 
his  lonely  club  that  evening  into  chambers  must 
have  envied  us  the  pleasure  of  having  received 
two  such  beauties. 

The  clerical  bachelor  was  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar ; and  the  entertainment 
at  the  Temple  was  followed  by  one  at  Honey- 
man's  lodgings,  which,  I must  own,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded ours  in  splendor,  for  Honey  man  had  his 
luncheon  from  Gunter’s ; and  if  he  had  been  Miss 
Rosey's  mother,  giving  a breakfast  to  the  dear 
girl  on  her  marriage,  the  affair  could  not  have 
been  more  elegant  and  handsome.  We  had  but 
two  bouquets  at  our  entertainment ; at  Honey- 
man’s  there  were  four  upon  the  breakfast-table, 
besides  a great  pine-apple,  which  must  have  cost 
the  rogue  three  or  four  guineas,  and  which  Percy 
Sibwright  delicately  cut  up.  Rosey  thought  the 
pine-apple  delicious.  44  The  dear  thing  does  not 
remember  the  pine-apples  in  the  West  Indies!” 
cries  Mrs.  Mackenzie ; and  she  gave  us  many 
exciting  narratives  of  entertainments  at  which 
she  had  been  present  at  various  colonial  govern- 
ors’ tables.  After  luncheon,  our  host  hoped  we 
should  have  a little  music.  Dancing,  of  course, 
could  not  be  allowed.  14  That,”  said  Honeyman, 
with  his  44  soft-bleating  sigh,”  “were  scarcely 
clerical.  You  know,  besides*  you  are  in  a her- 
outage;  and  (with  a glance  round  the  table) 
most  put  up  with  Cenobite’s  fare.”  The  fare 
was,  as  I have  said,  excellent.  The  wine  was 
had,  as  George,  and  I,  and  Sib  agreed ; and  in 


so  far  we  flattered  ourselves  that  our  feast  alto- 
gether excelled  the  parson’s.  The  Champagne 
especially  was  such  stuff,  that  Warrington  re- 
marked on  it  to  his  neighbor,  a dark  gentleman, 
with  a tuft  to  his  chin,  and  splendid  rings  and 
chains. 

The  dark  gentleman’s  wife  and  daughter  were 
the  other  two  ladies  invited  by  our  host.  The 
cider  was  splendidly  dressed.  Poor  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie’s simple  gimcracks,  though  she  displayed 
them  to  the  most  advantage,  and  could  make  an 
ormolu  bracelet  go  as  far  as  another  woman’s 
emerald  clasps,  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
other  lady’s  gorgeous  jewelry.  Her  fingers 
glittered  with  rings  innumerable.  The  head  of 
her  smelling-bottle  was  as  big  as  her  husband’s 
gold  snuff-box,  and  of  the  same  splendid  mate- 
rial. Our  ladies,  it  must  be  confessed,  came  in 
a modest  cab  from  Fitzroy  Square ; these  arrived 
in  a splendid  little  open  carriage  with  white  po- 
nies, and  harness  all  over  brass,  which  the  lady 
of  the  rings  drove  with  a whip  that  was  a 
parasol.  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  standing  at  Honfey- 
man’s  window,  with  her  arm  round  Rosey’s 
waist,  viewed  this  arrival  perhaps  with  envy. 
44  My  dear  Mr.  Honeyman,  whose  arc  those  beau- 
tiful horses  I”  cries  Rosey,  with  enthusiasm. 

The  divine  says  with  a faint  blush — *4  It  i^— 
ah — it  is  Mrs.  Sherrick  and  Miss  Sherrick,  who 
have  done  me  the  favor  to  come  to  luncheon.” 

* Wine  merchant.  Oh !”  thinks  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie, who  has  seen  Sherrick’s  brass-plate  on 
the  cellar-door  of  Lady  Whittlesea’s  chapel ; and 
hence,  perhaps,  she  was  a trifle  more  magnilo- 
quent than  usual,  and  entertained  us  with  stories 
of  colonial  governors  and  their  ladies,  mentioning 
t no  persons  but  those  who  44  had  handles  to  their 
names,”  as  the  phrase  is. 

Although  Sherrick  had  actually  supplied  the 
Champagne  which  Warrington  abused  to  him  in 
confidence,  the  wine-merchant  was  not  wound- 
ed ; on  the  contrary,  he  roared  with  laughter  at 
the  remark,  and  some  of  us  smiled  who  under- 
stood the  humor  of  the  joke.  As  for  George 
Warrington,  he  scarce  knew  more  about  the  town 
than  the  ladies  opposite  to  him,  who,  yet  more 
innocent  than  George,  thought  the  Champagne 
very  good.  Mrs.  Sherrick  was  silent  during  the 
meal,  looking  constantly  up  at  her  husband,  as 
if  alarmed  and  always  in  the  habit  of  appealing 
to  that  gentleman,  who  gave  her,  as  I thought, 
knowing  glances  and  savage  winks,  which  made 
me  augur  that  he  bullied  her  at  home.  Miss 
Sherrick  was  exceedingly  handsome : she  kept 
the  fringed  curtains  of  her  eyes  constantly  down ; 
but  when  she  lifted  them  up  toward  Clive,  who 
was  very  attentive  to  her  (the  rogue  never  sees 
a handsome  woman,  but  to  this  day  he  continues 
the  same  practice) — when  she  looked  up  and 
smiled,  she  was  indeed  a beautiful  young  crea- 
ture to  behold — with  her  pale  forehead,  her  thick 
arched  eyebrows,  her  rounded  cheeks,  and  her 
full  lips  slightly  shaded — how  shall  I mention 
the  wordl — slightly  penciled,  after  the  manner 
of  the  lips  of  the  French  governess,  Mademoiselle 
Lenoir. 
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Ml ihX*  junettlf<v of  which  M*&  Shriek 

with  tot*  «)f  «ug*r.  h&*  packet?  <*f  rmm  - 

herb:**  thing**  before.  Cluekette,  plover}*  tfgfa 
prawns,  n*yics,  jellies,  ctfcataf.-  crape*,  and  what 
not.  Mr.  Hancfm&n  advance*.  and  with  deep 
ttfivort  a»k»  it  Mrs  Sbemrfc  and  Mi**  Shemci 
will  not  be  persuaded  lo  sing.  She  r\*e*  and 
betw*.  M id  again  takes  off  the  French  glove*,  and 
«jums  the  Urge  whit* 'hand*  glittering  with  rings, 
and  summoning  Emtly  her  da«g^*!??  vvhcy  ^ 
the  piano  ^ . 

“Can  *he  ring1!**  whists  Mf*' 

“•can  «4»e  king  aitet  eating  io  $$$& }*;  Cm  *hc 
ring.  indeed*  0,  you  poor  \pii&dnt  Mrr-;  Mac- 
kmrrie Y Wlty,  whom  you  wope  n*  the  IVitetfn- 
div»,'tf  you.;  twr.teail  ilie  ting  list; 
y mi  irmM  have  read  of  the  fame  of  Mb*  FbKhorpe, 
'Mfa',  Shemek  is  no  atlnrr  ih&n  the  fumms  artist, 
wWv  oiter  tWe  '$*#&%  -of  hiilUiunt  triumphs  at  ifte 
>Vda-  the  Pergola  the  Sin  -Carlo,  the  opera  in 
England,  famook  her  pwih'vMon,  rejected  ahutid- 
rvd  swtofa,  and  married  Sheifiek,  who  was  Mr. 
Cox'*  lawyer,  who  failed;  ..a*  Men*  Mdy  knows, 
ua  wanager  of  Urdry  lauie  Shornek,  like  ft  man 
of  spirit,  would  not  illdw  hi*  wife,  to  *mg  in  pub- 
lic after  his  mamagt! ;;  but  in  private  society,  of 
eatir^A  fihe  is  welcome  to  perform  ' and  now, 
wUh  to  daughter,  who  po & noMe  con- 
tsfiko  voice,  she  UVw  her  place  nvraHy  id  the  pi- 
«jm>,  and  the  twa  sing  *0  magrificohth‘  that  every 


his  usual  grace  and  n£FakUi*j\  ^Mjpy/'MuAtaaWi^ 
dkl  her  wry  utmost  *o  be  gracious ; but  ii  wrae 
imaent  the  party  w&s  not  altogether  to  her  liking. 
Poor  Percy,  about  whose  mean*  and  expectation* 
ahe  had  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world 
tufa#-' informotim*  from  uie,  woe  not  perhaps  % 
*t?r*  eligible  admirer  for  darling  R/vNsyv  She 
knew  nor  thajt  Percy  nan  no  more  help  gdtartry 
than  the,  sun  ran  help  ehimnip  Aft  «oofc  aa 
Rosey  had  demp  eating  up  her  ym<»-opph%  art- 
tiw*dy  confessing  (to  Percy  Sibwnght  V inquiries) 
that  ahe  preferred  it  to  die  rasps  and  hbinyhlobs 
m her  gramhnttmma'f  garden,  “ Naw,  denies* 
Jlojiey^  mes  Mw.  Mark,  u now,  n bitla  soog. 
Y<?U  promised  Mr  PendemtU  a Uttfo  song.” 
Honey  man  whisk*  fipt.u  tho  piano  in  a monu  ut. 
Tim  widow  i»k^  ok  her  deaiw*I  glover  (Mr?. 
feUemek.*  w en?  itevV,  <r»rid  ef. tlic  best  Pan*  make)- 
and  IitUe  Kytvj  aingv,  No.  t fejhrwod  by  No  4*. 
with  very  great  applause.  Mother  and  daughter 
tfbtwhi.'-  dfi  they  quit  iho  pram*.  4i  Brava  J nra- 
'*i) *'  says  P^nv  ^ibwright  Paee  Mr;  Cfive 
Nr.wcome  say  mdhingf  His  hick  is  turned  to 
the  ppano,  sad  Jm  i*  looking  With  *41  his  might 
iiitoAh^  hyea  %\f  Sfeerncjc. 

or  a finnan 


P«rcy  *m\gt  a Spanitiii  seguidelia. 

Uadr  m a French  n>man«;e?  or  a Noapuliun  vv*r»- 
aoocK  which,  I situ  i^ind  in  egy,  c^?tt<sa  eery 
little  attejitfott,  Mrt.  Ridley  is  sendir*g  m cotte* 
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body  in  the  room,  with  one  tingle  exception,  it 
charmed  and  delighted ; and  that  little  Mitt  Ctnn 
herself  creeps  op  the  stain,  and  stands  with  Mrs. 
Ridley  at  the  door  to  listen  to  the  music. 

Miss  Sherrick  looks  doubly  handsome  as  she 
nigs.  Clite  N ewcocne  is  in  a rapture ; so  is  good- 
■Stared  Miss  Rosey,  whose  little  heart  beats  with 
pleasure,  and  who  says  quite  unaffectedly  to  Miss 
Sherrick,  with  delight  and  gratitude  beaming  from 
her  blue  eyes,  44  Why  did  you  ask  me  to  sing, 
when  you  sing  so  wonderfully,  so  beautifully 
yourself?  Do  not  leave  the  piano,  please ; do  sing 
again.'1  And  she  puts  out  a kind  little  hand  to- 
ward the  superior  artist,  and,  blushing,  leads  her 
back  to  the  instrument.  I’m  sure  me  and  Emily 
will  sing  for  you  as  much  as  you  like,  dear,11  says 
Mrs.  Sherrick,  nodding  to  Rosey  good-naturedly. 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  has  been  biting  her  lips  and 
drumming  the  time  on  a side-table,  forgets  at  last 
the  pain  of  being  vanquished,  in  admiration  of  the 
conquerors.  44  It  was  cruel  of  you  not  to  tell  us, 
Mr.  Honeyraan,”  she  says,  “ of  the— of  the  treat 
you  had  in  store  for  us.  I had  no  idea  we  were 
going  to  meet  professional  people;  Mrs.  Sherrick’ s 
■aging  is  indeed  beautiful.11 

“ If  you  come  up  to  our  place  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  Mr.  Newcome,”  Mr.  Sherrick  says, 44  Mrs. 
S.  and  Emily  will  give  you  as  many  songs  as  you 
like.  How  do  you  like  the  house  in  Fitzroy 
Square  ? Any  thing  wanting  doing  there  ? I’m 
a good  landlord  to  a good  tenant.  Don’t  care 
what  I spend  on  my  houses.  Lose  by  ’em  some- 
times. Name  a day  when  you’ll  come  to  us ; and 
Til  ask  some  good  fellows  to  meet  you.  Your 
father  and  Mr.  Binnie  came  once.  That  was 
when  you  were  a young  chap.  They  didn’t  have 
a bad  evening,  I believe.  You  just  come  and  try 
us — I can  give  you  as  good  a glass  of  wine  as 
most,  I think,”  and  he  smiles,  perhaps  thinking 
of  the  champagne  which  Mr.  Warrington  had 
•lighted.  44  I’ve  ad  the  close  carriage  for  my  wife 
this  evening,”  he  continues,  looking  out  of  win- 
dow at  a very  handsome  brougham  which  has  just 
drawn  up  there.  44  That  little  pair  of  horses  steps ' 
prettily  together,  don’t  they  ? Fond  of  hones  1 
I know  you  are.  See  you  in  the  park ; and  going 
by  our  house  sometimes.  The  Colonel  sits  a 
horse  uncommonly  well : so  do  you,  Mr.  New- 
come.  I’ve  often  said,  4 Why  don’t  they  get  off 
their  horses  and  say,  Sherrick,  we’re  come  for 
a bit  of  lunch  and  a glass  of  sherry  V Name  a 
day.  Sir.  Mr.  P.,  will  you  be  in  itl” 

Clive  Newcome  named  a day,  and  told  his  father 
of  the  circumstance  in  the  evening.  The  Colonel 
looked  grave.  44  There  was  something  which  I 
did  not  quite  like  about  Mr.  Sherrick,”  said  that 
acute  observer  of  human  nature.  44  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  man  is  not  quite  a gentleman.  I 
don’t  care  what  a man’s  trade  is,  Clive.  Indeed, 
who  are  we,  to  give  ourselves  airs  upon  that  sub- 
ject ? Bat  when  I am  gone,  my  boy,  and  there 
is  nobody  near  you  who  knows  the  world  as  I do, 
you  may  fail  into  designing  hands,  and  rogues 
may  lead  you  into  mischief:  keep  a sharp  look 
cut,  Clive.  Mr.  Pendenms,  here,  knows  that 
there  are  designing  follows  abroad”  (and  the  dear 
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old  gentleman  gives  a very  knowing  nod  as  he 
speaks).  44  When  I am  gone,  keep  the  lad  from 
harm’s  way,  Pendennb.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Sherrick 
has  been  a very  good  and  obliging  landlord ; and 
a man  who  sells  wine  may  certainly  give  a friend 
a bottle.  I am  glad  you  had  a pleasant  eveniiig, 
boys.  Ladies ! I hope  you  have  had  a pleasant 
afternoon.  Miss  Rosey,  you  are  come  back  to 
make  tea  for  the  old  gentlemen  ? James  begins 
to  get  about  briskly  now.  He  walked  to  Hanovsr 
Square,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  without  hurting  his  ankle 
in  the  least.” 

44  I’m  almost  sorry  that  he  is  getting  Well,”  says 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  sincerely.  44  tie  won’t  want  us 
when  he  is  quite  cured.” 

44  Indeed,  my  dear  creature !”  cries  the  Colonel, 
taking  her  pretty  hand  and  kissing  it.  44  He  will 
want  you,  and  he  shall  want  you.  James  no  more 
knows  the  world  than  Mbs  Rosey  here ; and  if  I 
had  not  been  with  him,  woul«f  have  been  perfectly 
unable  to  take  care  of  himself.  When  I am  gone 
to  India,  somebody  must  stay  with  him ; and— 
and  my  boy  must  have  a home  to  go  to,”  says  the 
kind  soldier,  his  voice  dropping.  44 1 had  been  in 
hopes  that  his  own  relatives  would  have  received 
him  mors ; but  never  mind  about  that,”  he  cried 
more  cheerfully.  44  Why,  I may  not  be  absent  a 
year ! perhaps  need  not  go  at  all — I am  second 
for  promotion.  A couple  of  our  old  generals  may 
drop  any  day;  and  when  I get  my  regiment  I 
come  back  to  stay,  to  live  at  home.  Meantime, 
while  I am  gone,  my  dear  lady,  yoa  will  take  care 
of  James ; and  you  will  be  kind  to  my  boy  !” 

44 That  I will!”  said  the  widow,  radiant  with 
pleasure,  and  she  took  one  of  Clive’s  hands  and 
pressed  it  for  an  instant ; and  from  Clive’s  father’s 
kind  face  there  beamed  out  that  benediction,  which 
always  made  his  countenance  appear  to  me  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  human  faces.  N 

SHARPENING  THE  SCYTHE. 

IN  the  heart  of  a high  table-land  that  overlooks 
many  square  leagues  of  the  rich  scenery  of 
Devonshire,  the  best  scythe-stone  b found.  The 
whole  face  of  the  enormous  cliff  in  which  it  b 
contained  is  honeycombed  with  minute  quarries  ; 
half-way  down  there  is  a wagon  road,  entirely 
formed  of  the  sand  cast  out  from  them.  To  walk 
along  that  vast  soft  terrace  on  a July  evening  is 
to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  delightful  scenes  in 
England.  Forests  of  fir  rise  overhead  like  cloud 
on  cloud ; through  openings  of  these  there  peeps 
the  purple  moorland  stretching  far  southward  to 
the  Roman  Camp,  and  barrows  from  which 
spears  and  skulls  are  dug  continually.  What- 
ever may  be  underground,  it  is  all  soft  and  bright 
above,  with  heath  and  wild  flowers,  about  which 
a breeze  will  linger  in  the  hottest  noon.  Down 
to  the  sand  road  the  breeze  does  not  come ; there 
we  may  walk  in  calm,  and  only  see  that  It  is 
quivering  among  the  topmost  trees.  From  the 
camp  the  Atlantic  can  be  seen,  but  from  the  sand 
road  the  view  is  more  limited,  though  many  a 
bay  and  headland  far  beneath  show  where  the 
ocean  of  a past  age  rolled.  Fossils  and  sheila 
are  almost  m plentiful  within  the  cliff  as  the 
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scythe-stone  itself,  and  wondrous  bones  of  ex- 
tinct animals  are  often  brought  to  light. 

All  day  long,  summer  and  winter,  in  the  som- 
bre fir-groves  may  be  heard  the  stroke  of  the 
Spade  and  the  click  of  the  hammer ; a hundred 
men  are  qt  work  like  bees  upon  the  cliff,  each  in 
his  own  cell  of  the  great  honeycomb,  his  private 
passage.  The  right  to  dig  in  his  own  burrow 
each  of  these  men  has  purchased  for  a trifling 
sum,  and  he  toils  in  it  daily.  Though  it  is  a 
narrow  space,  in  which  he  is  not  able  to  stand 
upright,  and  can  scarcely  turn — though  the  air 
in  it  that  he  breathes  is  damp  and  deadly — though 
the  color  in  his  cheek  is  commonly  the  hectic  of 
consumption,  and  he  has  a cough  that  never 
leaves  him  night  or  day — though  he  will  himself 
remark  that  he  does  not  know  among  his  neigh- 
bors one  old  man- — and  though,  all  marrying 
early,  few  ever  see  a father  with  his  grown-up 
son,  yet,  for  all  this,  the  scythe-stone  cutter 
works  in  his  accustomed  way,  and  lives  his  short 
v life  merrily,  that  is  to  say,  he  drinks  down  any 
sense  or  care  that  he  might  have.  These  poor 
men  are  almost  without  exception  sickly  drunk- 
ards. The  women  of  this  community  are  not 
much  healthier.  It  is  their  task  to  cut  and  shape 
the  rough- hewn  stone  into  those  pieces  where- 
with 44  the  mower  whets  his  scythe.”  The  thin 
particles  of  dust  that  escape  during  this  process 
are  very  pernicious  to  the  lungs  ; but,  as  usual, 
it  is  found  impossible  to  help  the  ignorant  sufferers 
by  any  thing  in  the  form  of  an  idea  from  without ; 
a number  of  masks  and  respirators  have  been  more 
than  once  provided  for  them  by  the  charity  of  the 
neighboring  gentry,  but  scarcely  one  woman  has 
given  them  her  countenance. 

The  short  life  of  the  scythe-stone  cutter  is  also 
always  liable  to  be  abruptly  ended.  Safety  re- 
quires that  fir-poles  from  the  neighboring  wood 
should  be  driven  in  one  by  one  on  either  side  of 
him,  and  a third  flat  stake  be  laid  across  to  make 
the  walls  and  roof  safe,  as  the  digger  pushes  his 
long  burrow  forward.  Cheap  as  these  fir-poles 
are,  they  are  too  often  dispensed  with.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  hundred  mined  entrances  of 
disused  caverns  here  to  be  seen,  through  which 
some  crushed  or  suffocated  workman  has  not 
been  brought  out  dead.  The  case  is  common. 
A man  can  not  pay  the  trifle  that  is  necessary 
to  buy  fir-poles  for  the  support  of  his  cell  walls  ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  sooner  or  later,  it  must 
almost  inevitably  happen  that  one  stroke  of  the 
pickax  shall  produce  a fall  of  sand  behind  him, 
and  set  an  impassable  barrier  between  him  and 
the  world  without.  It  will  then  be  to  little  pur- 
pose that  another  may  be  working  near  him, 
prompt  to  give  the  alarm  and  get  assistance ; 
tons  upon  tons  of  heavy  sand  divide  the  victim 
from  the  rescuers,  and  they  must  prop  and  roof 
their  way  at  every  step,  lest  they  too  perish. 
Such  accidents  are  therefore  mostly  fatal ; if  the 
man  was  not  at  once  crushed  by  a fall  of  sand 
upon  him,  he  has  been  cut  off  from  the  outer  air, 
and  suffocated  in  his  narrow  worm-hole.  White- 
knights  is  a small  village  at  the  foot  of  this  cliff, 
inhabited  almost  entirely  by  persons  following 


this  scythe-stone  trade.  The  few  agricultural 
laborers  there  to  be  met  with  may  be  distinguished 
at  a glance  from  their  brethren  of  the  pits ; the 
bronzed  cheeks  from  the  hectic,  the  muscular 
frames  from  the  bodies*  which  disease  has  weak- 
ened, and  which  dissipation  helps  to  a more  swift 
decay.  The  cottages  are  not  ill-built,  and  gen- 
erally stand  detached  in  a small  garden;  their 
little  porches  may  be  seen  of  an  evening  thronged 
with  dirty  pretty  children,  helping  father  outside 
his  cavern  by  carrying  the  stone  away  in  little 
baskets,  as  he  brings  it  out  to  them. 

Beside  the  Luta  rivulet,  which  has  pleasanter 
nooks,  more  flowery  banks,  and  falls  more  musical 
than  any  stream  in  Devon;  beside  this  brook, 
and  parted  by  a little  wood  of  beeches  and  wild 
laurel  from  the  village,  is  a very  pearl  of  cottages. 
Honeysuckle,  red-rose,  and  sweet-briar  hold  it 
entangled  in  a fragrant  net-work  ; they  fall  over 
the  little  windows,  making  twilight  at  midnoon, 
yet  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  cutting  them 
away  or  tying  up  a single  tendril.  Grandfather 
Markham  and  his  daughter  Alice,  with  John 
Drewit,  her  husband  and  master  of  the  house, 
used  to  live  there,  and  they  had  three  little  chil- 
dren, Jane,  Henry,  and  Joe. 

A little  room  over  the  porch  was  especially 
neat.  It  was  the  best  room  in  the  cottage,  and 
therein  was  lodged  old  Markham,  who  had,  so 
far  as  the  means  of  his  children  went,  the  bert 
of  board  as  well.  He  was  not  a very  old  man, 
but  looked  ten  years  older  than  he  was,  and  his 
hand  shook  through  an  infirmity  more  grievous 
than  age.  He  was  a gin-drinker.  John  Drewit 
had  to  work  very  hard  to  keep  not  only  his  own 
household  in  food  and  clothing,  but  also  his  poor 
old  father-in-law  in  drink. 

John  was  a hale  young  man  when  first  I knew 
him,  but  he  soon  began  to  alter.  As  soon  as  k 
was  light  he  was  away  to  the  sand-cliff  by  a 
pleasant  winding  path  through  the  beechwood 
and  up  the  steps  which  his  own  spade  had  cut. 
One  or  two  of  them  he  had  made  broader  than 
the  rest,  at  intervals,  where  one  might  willingly 
sit  down  to  survey  the  glory  spread  beneath  ; the 
low,  white,  straw-thatched  farms  gleaming  like 
light  among  the  pasture-lands,  the  little  towns 
each  with  its  shining  river,  and  the  great  old  city 
in  the  hazy  distance ; the  high  beacon  hills,  the 
woods,  and  far  as  eye  could  see,  the  mist  that 
hung  over  the  immense  Atlantic.  This  resting 
on  the  upward  path,  at  first  a pleasure,  became 
soon  a matter  of  necessity,  and  that,  too*  long 
before  the  cough  had  settled  down  upon  him; 
few  men  in  Whiteknights  have  their  lungs  so 
whole  that  they  can  climb  up  to  their  pits  without 
a halt  or  two. 

The  old  man  helped  his  son-in-law  sometimes  ; 
he  was  a good  sort  of  old  man  by  nature,  and 
not  a bit  more  selfish  than  a drunkard  always 
must  be.  He  ground  the  rough  stones  into  shape 
at  home,  minded  the  children  in  his  daughter’s 
absence,  and  even  used  the  pick  himself  when  he 
was  sober.  John,  too,  was  for  his  wife's  sake 
tolerant  of  the  old  man’s  infirmity,  though  half 
his  little  earnings  went  to  gratify  the  old  man’s 
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appetite.  At  last  necessity  compelled  him  to  be, 
as  he  thought,  undutiful.  Print  after  print  van- 
ished from  the  cottage  walls,  every  little  orna- 
ment, not  actually  necessary  furniture,  was  told  : 
absolute  want  threatened  the  household,  when 
John  at  last  stated  firmly,  though  tenderly,  that 
grandfather  must  give  up  the  gin-bottle  or  find 
some  other  dwelling.  Alice  was  overcome  with 
tears,  but  when  appealed  to  by  the  old  man, 
pointed  to  her  dear  husband,  and  bowed  her  head 
to  his  wise  words. 

For  two  months  after  this  time,  there  were  no 
more  drunken  words  nor  angry  tongues  to  be 
heard  within  John’s  pleasant  cottage.  Nothing 
Was  said  by  daughter  or  by  son-in-law  of  the  long 
score  at  the  public-house  that  was  being  paid  olf 
by  instalments;  the  daughter  looked  no  longer 
at  her  father  with  reproachful  eyes,  and  the 
children  never  again  had  to  be  taken  to  bed 
before  their  time — hurried  away  from  the  sight 
of  their  grandfather's  shame.  At  last,  however, 
an  one  Sunday  evening  in  July,  the  ruling  passion 
had  again  the  mastery  ; Markham  came  home  in 
a worse  state  than  ever ; and  in  addition  to  the 
usual  debasement,  it  was  evident  that  be  was 
possessed  also  by  some  maudlin  terror,  that  he 
had  no  power  to  express. 

Leaving  him  on  his  bed  in  a lethargic  sleep, 
John  sallied  forth  as  usual  at  dawn ; his  boys, 
Harry  and  Joe,  carrying  up  for  him  his  miner’s 
spade  and  basket.  Heavy-hearted  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  help  being  gladdened  by  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  His  daughter  told  me 
that  she  never  saw  him  stand  so  long  looking  at 
the  country — he  seemed  unwillingly  to  leave  the 
sunlight  for  his  dark,  far-winding  burrow.  His 
burrow  he  had  no  reason  to  dread.  Poverty  never 
had  pressed  so  hard  upon  John  Drowit  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  sell  away  the  fir-props  that  assured 
the  safety  of  his  life.  Often  and  often  had  his 
voice  been  loud  against  those  men,  who,  knowing 
of  the  mortal  danger  to  which  they  exposed  their 
neighbors,  gave  drink  or  money  in  exchange  for 
them  to  the  foolhardy  and  vicious.  Great,  there- 
fore, was  his  horror  when  he  went  into  his  cave 
that  morning,  and  found  that  his  own  props  had 
been  removed.  They  had  not  been  taken  from 
the  entrance,  where  a passer-by  might  have  ob- 
served their  absence ; sill  was  right  for  the  first 
twenty  yards,  but  beyond  that  distance  down  to 
the  end  of  his  long  toil-worn  labyrinth  every  pole 
was  stripped  away.  Surely  he  knew  at  once 
that  it  was  not  an  enemy  who  had  done  this ; he 
knew  that  the  wretched  old  man  who  lay  stupefied 
at  home,  had  stolen  and  sold  his  life  defense  for 
drink.  Ail  that  the  poor  fellow  told  his  boys 
was  that  they  should  keep  within  the  safe  part 
of  the  digging  while  he  himself  worked  on  into 
the  rock  as  usual  Three  or  four  times  he  brought 
out  a heap  of  scythe-stones  in  his  basket,  and 
then  he  was  seen  alive  no  more. 

Harry,  his  eldest  son,  was  nearest  to  the  un- 
propped passage  when  the  sand  cliff  fell.  When 
be  heard  his  father  call  out  suddenly,  he  ran  at 
once  eagerly*  running  toward  the  candle  by  which 
the  miner  worked,  but  on  a sudden  all  was  dark ; 


there  was  no  light  from  candle  or  from  suiv— 
before  and  behind  was  utter  blackness,  and  there 
was  a noise  like  thunder  in  his  ears.  The  whole 
hill  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  them  both,  and 
many  tons  of  earth  parted  the  father  from  his 
child.  The  sand  about  the  boy  did  not  press  on 
him  closely.  A heavy  piece  of  cliff  that  held  to- 
gether was  supported  by  the  narrow  walls  of  the 
passage,  and  his  fate  was  undetermined.  He 
attended  only  to  the  muffled  sounds  within  the 
rock,  from  which  he  knew  that  his  father,  though 
they  might  be  the  sounds  of  his  death  struggle, 
still  lived. 

To  the  people  outside  the  alarm  had  instantly 
been  given  by  the  other  child,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  the  laborers  from  field  and 
cave  came  hurrying  up  to  the  rescue.  Two  only 
could  dig  together,  two  more  propped  the  way 
behind  them  foot  by  foot ; relays  eagerly  waited 
at  the  entrance  ; and  not  an  instant  was  lost  in 
replacing  the  exhausted  workmen.  Every  thing 
was  done  as  quickly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
judiciously  as  possible ; the  surgeon  had  at  the 
first  been  ridden  for,  at  full  speed,  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  ; brandy  and  other  stimulants,  a rude 
lancet — with  which  many  of  the  men  were  but 
too  well  practiced  operators — bandages  and  blank- 
ets were  all  placed  ready  at  hand : for  the  dis- 
aster was  so  common  at  Whiteknights  that  every 
man  at  once  knew  what  was  proper  to  be  done. 
Those  who  were  not  actively  engaged  about  the 
cave,  were  busy  in  the  construction  of  a litter — 
perhaps  a bier — for  the  unhappy  victims. 

How  this  could  have  happened  ! w as  the  whis- 
pered wonder.  John  was  known  to  be  far  too 
prudent  a man  to  have  been  working  without 
props,  and  yet  fresh  ones  had  to  be  supplied  to 
the  rescuers,  for  they  found  none  as  they  ad- 
vanced. The  poor  widow — every  moment  made 
more  sure  of  her  bereavement — stood  a little  way 
aside;  having  begged  for  a spade  and  been  re- 
fused, she  stood  with  her  two  children  hanging 
to  her  apron,  staring  fixedly  at  the  pit’s  mouth. 

Down  at  the  cottqge  there  was  an  old  man  in- 
voking Heaven’s  vengeance  on  his  own  gray 
head  and  reproaching  himself  fiercely  with  the 
consequences  of  his  brutal  vice;  he  bad  stolen 
the  poles  from  his  son’s  pit  on  the  previous  morn- 
ing, to  provide  himself  with  drink ; and  on  that 
very  day,  even  before  he  was  quite  recovered  from 
his  yesterday’s  debauch,  he  was  to  see  the  victim 
of  his  recklessness  brought  home  a lifeless  heap. 
He  saw  John  so  brought  in,  but  with  the  eyes  of 
a madman ; his  brain,  weakened  by  drunkenness, 
never  recovered  from  that  shock. 

Basket  and  barrow  had  been  brought  full  out 
of  the  pit  a hundred  times ; and  it  was  almost 
noon  before,  from  the  bowels  of  the  very  mount- 
ain as  it  Beemed,  there  came  up  a low  moaning 
cry.  “My  child,  my  child,”  murmured  the 
mother:  and  the  digging  became  straightway 
even  yet  more  earnest,  almost  frantic  in  its  speed 
and  violence.  Presently  into  the  arms  of  Alice 
little  Harry  was  delivered,  pale  and  corpse-like, 
but  alive ; and  then  a shout. as  of  an  army  was 
set  up  by  all  the  men. 
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They  dug  on  until  after  sunset — long  after 
they  had  lost  all  hope  of  finding  John  alive.  His 
body  was  at  last  found.  It  was  placed  upon  the 
litter,  and  taken,  under  the  soft  evening  sky, 
down  through  the  beech  wood  home.  Alice 
Walked  by  its  side,  holding  its  band  in  hers, 
speechless,  and  with  dry  eyes.  She  never  knew 
until  after  her  father’s  death,  how  her  dear  John 
was  murdered.  She  used  to  wonder  why  the 
old  man  shrank  from  her  when  she  visited  him, 
as  she  often  did,  in  his  confinement.  The  poor 
Widow  is  living  now,  though  she  has  suffered 
grief  and  want.  Her  daughter  Jane  has  married 
a field  laborer,  and  her  sons,  by  whom  she  is  now 
Well  supported,  have  never  set  foot  in  a pit  since 
they  lost  their  father. 

RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  WOMEN* 

O one  denies  the  fact  that  women  have 
wrongs ; we  wrangle  only  over  the  alphabet 
of  amelioration.  Some  advocate  her  being  un- 
sexed  as  the  best  means  of  doing  her  justice ; 
others  propose  her  intellectual  annihilation,  and 
the  further  suppression  of  her  individuality,  on 
the  homoeopathic  principle  of  giving  as  a cure  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

How  few  open  the  golden  gates  which  lead  to 
the  middle  Sacred  Way,  whose  stillness  offends 
the  noisy,  and  whose  retirement  disgusts  the 
restless  ; the  middle  path  of  a noble,  unpretend- 
ing, redeeming,  domestic,  usefulness : stretching 
out  from  Home,  like  the  rays  of  a beautiful  star, 
all  over  the  world!  Yet  hero  have  walked  the 
holy  women  of  all  ages ; a long  line  of  saints  and 
heroines ; whose  virtues  have  influenced  count- 
less generations,  and  who  have  done  more  for 
the  advancement  of  humanity  than  all  the  Pub- 
lic Functienists  together.  Not  that  the  compar- 
ison bespeaks  much,  or  is  worthy  of  the  sacred 
Truth. 

A word  with  ye,  O Public  Functionists — ye 
damagers  of  a good  cause  by  loading  it  with 
ridicule — ye  assassins  of  truth  by  burying  it  be- 
neath exaggeration ! A woman  such  as  ye 
would  make  her — teaching,  preaching,  voting, 
judging,  commanding  a man-of-war,  and  charg- 
ing at  the  head  of  a battalion — would  be  simply 
an  amorphous  monster,  not  worth  the  little  finger 
of  the  wife  we  would  all  secure  if  we  could,  the 
taeens  ct  placens  uxor , the  gentle  helpmeet  of 
our  burdens,  the  soother  of  our  sorrows,  and  the 
enhancer  of  our  joys  ! Imagine  a follower  of  a 
certain  Miss  Betsy  Millar,  who  for  twelve  years 
commanded  the  Scotch  brig,  Cloetus — imagine 
such  an  one  at  the  head  of  one’s  table,  witlr  homy 
hands  covered  with  fiery  red  scars  and  blackened 
with  tar,  her  voice  hoarse  and  cracked,  her  skin 
tanned  and  hardened,  her  language  seasoned  with 
nautical  allusions  and  quarter-deck  imagery,  and 
her  gait  and  step  the  rollicking  Toll  of  a bluff 
Jack-tar.  She  might  be  very  estimable  as  a hu- 
man being,  honorable,  brave,  and  generous,  but 
she  would  not  be  a woman : she  would  not  fulfill 
die  condition  of  womanhood,  and  therefore  she 
Wotdd  be  unfit  and  imperfect,  unsuited  to  her 
place  and  unequal  to  her  functions.  What  man 


(moderately  sane)  would  prefer  a woman  whe 
had  been  a sea  captain  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  thU 
most  ordinary  of  piano-playing  and  flower-paint* 
ing  young  ladies  1 Mindless  as  the  one  might 
be,  the  rough  practicality  of  the  other  would  be 
worse;  and  helpless  as  fashionable  education 
makes  young  ladies,  Heaven  defend  us  from  the 
virile  energy  of  a race  of  Betsy  Millars  ! Y et  one 
philosopher  has  actually  been  found,  who  has  had 
the  moral  courage  to  quote  this  lady’s  career  as 
a proof  that  women  are  fitted  by  nature  for  offi- 
ces which  men  have  always  assumed  to  them- 
selves, and  that  it  would  be  a wise,  and  healthful, 
and  a natural  state  of  society  which  should  man 
brigs  with  boarding-school  girls,  and  appoint 
emancipated  females  as  their  commanders.  We 
wish  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  the 
heroic  champion  of  Betsy  Millar,  no  worse  fate 
than  to  marry  one  of  his  favorite  sea  captain- 
esses. 

In  the  Utopia  that  is  to  come,  women  are  to 
be  voters, ^barristers,  members  of  congress,  and 
judges.  They  are  to  rush  to  the  polling-booth, 
and  mount  the  hustings,  defiant  of  brickbats  and 
careless  of  eggs  and  cabbages.  They  are  to 
mingle  with  the  passions  and  violences  of  men 
by  way  of  asserting  their  equality,  and  to  take 
part  in  their  vices  by  way  of  gaining  their  rights. 
They  are  to  be  barristers,  too,  with  real  blue  bags, 
pleading  for  murderers  and  sifting  the  evidence 
of  divorce  cases  ; offices,  no  doubt,  highly  con- 
ducive to  their  moral  advancement  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  purity,  but  such  as  we,  being  of 
the  old-fashioned  and  eminently  Unenlightened 
school,  would  rather  not  see  oqr  wives  or  daugh- 
ters engaged  in.  Of  doctoresses  we  will  say  no- 
thing. The  care  and  the  cure  of  the  sick  belong 
to  womens  as  do  all  things  gentle  and  loving. 
And  though  we  can  scarcely  reconcile  it  with  our 
present  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things,  that  a 
gentlewoman  of  refinement  and  delicacy  should 
frequent  dissecting-rooms  among  the  crowd  of 
young  students,  and  cut  up  dead  bodies  and  liv- 
ing ones  as  her  mother  cut  out  baby-clothes,  yet 
the  care  of  the  sick  is  so  holy  a duty,  that  if  these 
terrible  means  are  necessary,  they  are  sanctified 
by  the  end,  and  God  prosper  those  who  under- 
take them ! But  they  are  not  necessary.  Wom- 
en are  better  as  medical  assistants  than  as  in* 
dependent  practitioners  ; their  services  are  more 
S valuable  when  obeying  than  when  originating 
orders ; and  as  nurses  they  do  more  good  than 
as  doctors.  Besides,  it  would  be  rather  an  in- 
convenient profession  at  times.  A handsome 
| woman,  under  forty— or  over  it — would  be  a 
j dangerous  doctor  for  most  men ; and  as  special- 
ities in  medicine  are  quackeries,  jt  would  be 
humbug  and  affectation  to  shrink  from  any  cases. 
For,  admitting  the  principle  that  woman’s  mis- 
sion— at  least  one  of  them — is  to  doctor,  it  must 
be  extended  in  practice  to  all  alike.  And  we 
may  imagine  various  circumstances  in  which  a 
young  doctrcss  would  be  somewhat  embarrassing, 
if  not  embarrassed  ; yet  what  are  we  to  do  when 
ail  the  doctors  are  driven  out  of  the  field,  and  we 
have  up  Choice  left  us ! And  if  Women  are  to 
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be  our  doctors,  Will  they  be  only  old  women,  and 
ugly  ones — will  there  never  be  bright  eyes  or 
dimpled  cheeks  among  them  1 It  might  be  very 
delightful  to  be  cured  by  a beautiful  young  wo- 
man, instead  of  by  a crabbed  old  man,  yet  for 
prudence  sake  we  should  recommend  most  wives 
and  mothers  to  send  for  the  crabbed  old  man 
when  their  sons  and  husbands  are  ill,  and  to  be 
particularly  cautious  of  feminine  M.  D.’s  in  gen- 
eral. 

One  or  two  points  of  human  nature  the  Public 
Funclionists  and  emancipated  women  either  sink 
or  pervert.  The  instincts  above  all.  The  in- 
stinct of  protection  in  man  and  the  instinct  of 
dependence  in  woman  they  decline  to  know  any 
thing  about ; they  see  nothing  sacked  in  the  fact 
of  maternity,  no  fulfillment  of  natural  destiny  in 
marriage,  and  they  find  no  sanctifying  power  in 
the  grace  of  self-sacrifice.  These  are  in  their  eyes 
the  causes  of  woman's  degradation.  To  be  equal 
with  man,  she  must  join  in  the  strife  with  him, 
wrestle  for  the  distinctions,  and  scramble  for  the 
good  places.  She  must  no  longer  stand  in  the 
shade  apart,  shedding  the  blessing  of  peace  and 
and  calmness  on  the  combatants,  when  they  re- 
turn home  heated  and  weary,  but  she  must  be 
out  in  the  blazing  sun,  toiling  and  fighting  too, 
and  marking  every  victory  by  the  grave-stone  of 
some  dear  virtue,  canonized  since  the  world  be- 
gan. Homes  deserted,  children — the  most  sol- 
emn responsibility  of  all — given  to  a stranger's 
hand,  modesty,  unselfishness,  patience,  obedi- 
ence, endurance,  all  that  has  made  angels  of  hu- 
manity must  be  trampled  under  foot,  while  the 
Emancipated  Woman  walks  proudly  forward  to 
the  goal  of  the  glittering  honors  of  public  life, 
her  true  honors  lying*  crushed  beneath  her,  un- 
noticed. This  these  noisy  gentry  think  will  ele- 
vate woman. 

Women  have  grave  legal  and  social  wrongs, 
but  will  this  absurd  advocacy  of  exaggeration 
remedy  them?  The  laws  which  deny  the  indi- 
viduality of  a wife,  under  the  shallow  pretense 
of  a legal  lie;  which  award  different  punish- 
ments for  the  same  vice ; the  laws  which  class 
women  with  infants  and  idiots,  and  which  re- 
cognize principles  they  neither  extend  nor  act 
on ; these  are  the  real  and  substantial  Wrongs 
of  Women,  which  will  not,  however,  be  amended 
by  making  them  commanders  in  the  navy  or 
judges  on  the  bench.  To  fling  them  into  the 
thick  of  the  strife  would  be  but  to  teach  them  the 
egotism  and  hardness,  the  grasping  selfishness, 
and  the  vain-glory  of  men,  which  it  has  been 
their  mission,  since  the  world  began,  to  repress, 
to  elevate,  to  soflen,  and  to  purify.  Give  woman 
public  functions,  and  you  destroy  the  very  springs 
of  her  influence.  For  her  influence  is,  and  must 
be,  moral  more  than  intellectual — intellectual  only 
as  filtering  through  the  moral  nature ; and  if  you 
destroy  the  moral  nature,  if  you  weaken  its  vir- 
tues and  sully  its  holiness,  what  of  power  or  in- 
fluence remains  1 She  will  gain  place  and  lose 
power;  she  will  gain  honors  and  lose  virtues, 
when  she  has  pushed  her  father  or  her  son  to  the 
wall,  and  usurped  the  seats  consecrated  by  nature 
Vol.  IX.— No.  49.— F 
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to  them  alone.  Yes,  by  nature;  in  spite  of  the 
denial  of  the  Public  Functionists.  Her  flaccid 
muscles,  tender  skin,  highly  nervous  organiza- 
tion, and  aptitude  for  internal  injury,  decide  the 
question  of  offices  involving  hard  bodily  labor; 
while  the  predominance  of  instinct  over  reason, 
and  of  feeling  over  intellect,  as  a rule,  unfits  her 
for  judicial  or  legislative  command.  Her  power  is 
essentially  a silent  and  unseen  moral  influence ; 
her  functions  are  those  of  a wife  and  mother. 
The  emancipatists  rate  these  functions  very  light- 
ly, compared  with  the  duty  and  delight  of  hauling 
in  main-top-sails  or  speechifying  at  an  election. 
They  seem  to  regard  the  maternal  race  as  a race 
apart,  a kind  of  necessary  cattle,  just  to  keep  np 
the  stock ; and  even  of  these  natural  drudges  the 
most  gifted  souls  may  give  up  their  children  to 
the  care  of  others,  as  queen-bees  give  their  young 
to  the  workers.  Yet  no  woman  who  does  her 
duty*  faithfully  to  her  husband  and  children,  will 
find  her  time  unemployed,  or  her  life  incomplete. 
The  education  of  her  children  alone  would  suffi- 
ciently employ  any  true-hearted  woman ; for  ed- 
ucation is  not  a matter  of  school-hours,  but  of 
that  subtle  influence  of  example  which  makes 
every  mpment  a seed-time  of  future  good  or  ill. 
And  the  woman  who  is  too  gifted,  too  intellectual, 
to  find  scope  for  her  mind  and  heart  in  the  edu- 
cation of  her  child,  who  pants  for  a more  impor- 
tant work  than  the  training  of  an  immortal  soul, 
who  prefers  quarter-decks  and  pulpits  to  a still 
home  and  a school-desk,  is  not  a sea-captain,  nor 
a preacher  by  mission — she  is  simply  not  a wo- 
man. She  is  a natural  blunder,  a mere  unfinished 
sketch ; fit  neither  for  quarter-decks  nor  for  home, 
able  neither  to  command  men  nor  to  educate 
children. 

But  the  true  Woman,  for  whoso  ambition  a 
husband’s  love  and  her  children’s  adoration  are 
sufficient,  who  applies  her  military  instincts  to 
the  discipline  of  her  household,  and  whose  legis- 
lative faculties  exercise  themselves  in  making 
laws  for  her  nursery;  whose  intellect  has  field 
enough  for  her  in  communion  with  her  husband,, 
and  whose  heart  asks  no  other  honors  than  his 
love  and  admiration;  a woman  who  does  not 
think  it  a weakness  to  attend  to  her  tdilette,  and 
who  does  not  disdain  to  be  beautiful ; who  be- 
lieves in  the  virtue  of  glossy  hair  and  well-fitting 
gowns,  and  who  eschews  rents  ar\d  raveled 
edges,  slipshod  shoes,  and  audacious  make-ups ; a 
woman  who  speaks  low  and  who  does  not  speak 
much ; who  is  patient  and  gentle,  and  intellectual 
and  industrious;  who  loves  more  than  she  rea- 
sons, and  yet  does  not  love  blindly;  who  never 
scolds,  and  rarely  argues,  but  who  rebukes  with 
a caress,  and  adjusts  with  a smile:  a woman 
who  is  the  wife  we  all  have  dreamt  of  once  in 
our  lives,  and  who  is  the  mother  we  still  worship 
in  the  backward  distance  of  the  past:  such  a 
woman  as  this  does  more  for  human  nature,  and 
more  for  woman's  cause,  than  all  the  sea-captains, 
judges,  barristers,  and  members  of  parliament 
put  together — God-given  and  God-blessed  as  she 
is ! If  such  a wife  as  this  has  leisure  which  she 
wishes  to  employ  actively,  he  will  always  find 
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occupation,  and  of  a right  kind  too.  There  are 
the  poor  and  the  sick  round  her  home ; she  will 
visit  them,  and  nurse  them,  and  teach  their  child- 
ren, and  lecture  their  drunken  husbands;  she 
will  fulfill  her  duty  better  thus  than  by  walking 
the  hospitals,  or  preaching  on  Sundays ! There 
are  meetings  to  attend  also,  and  school  commit- 
tees, and  clothing-clubs,  and  ragged  schools  to 
organize;  and  her  voice  will  sound  more  sweet 
and  natural  there  than  when  shrieking  through  a 
speaking-trumpet  or  echoing  in  court.  And  there 
are  books  to  read,  and  then  to  discuss  by  the  tire- 
side  with  her  husband,  when  he  comes  home  in 
the  evening — though  perhaps  his  attention  may 
sometimes  wander  from  the  subject  to  her  little 
foot,  peeping  out  from  under  the  flounces  over 
'the  fender,  or  to  the  white  hands  stitching  so 
busily — and  is  not  this  better  than  a public  lecture 
in  a Bloomer  costume  1 And  then,  perhaps,  she 
can  help  her  husband  in  his  profession,  write 
out  a clear  manuscript  for  his  editor,  or  copy  a 
deed.  And  out  references  and  mark  them  for  him, 
or  perhaps  correct  his  sermon,  to  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  his  congregation — which,  we  contend, 
is  a fitter  occupation  than  arguing  divorce  cases 
in  a wig  and  blue  bag,  or  floundering  in  the 
quagmires  of  theology  in  bands  and  a scholar's 
hood-  Our  natural  woman,  too,  loves  her  child- 
ren, and  looks  after  them ; but  the  babies  of  our 
emancipated  woman  belong  as  much  to  the  state 
as  to  her,  and  as  much  to  chance  as  to  either. 
Our  natural  woman  plays  with  her  children,  and 
lets  them  pull  down  her  thick  hair  into  a curtain 
over  her  face,  and  ruffle  even  her  clean  gown 
with  their  tiny  hands : but  the  emancipated  wo- 
man holds  baby-playing  a degradation,  and  re- 
signs it  to  servants  and  governesses. 

Give  us  the  loving,  quiet  wife,  the  good  mother, 
the  sweet,  unselfish  sister ; give  us  women  beau- 
tiful and  womanly,  and  we  will  dispense  with 
ibeir  twelve  years’  service  on  board  a brig,  or 
two  or  three  years'  close  attendance  in  a dissect- 
ing-room. Give  us  gentlewomen,  who  believe 
in  milliners,  and  know  the  art  of  needlework; 
who  can  sew  on  buttons  and  make  baby-clothes ; 
who,  while  they  use  their  heads,  do  not  leave 
their  hands  idle ; who,  while  claiming  to  be  intel- 
lectual beings,  claim  also  to  be  natural  and  loving 
beings — nay,  even  obedient  and  self-sacrificing 
beings,  two  virtues  of  the  Old  World  yhich  our 
Utppians  count  as  no  virtues  at  all.  Oh,  Utopi- 
ans! Leave  nature's  loveliest  work  alone ! Let 
women  have  their  rights,  in  Heaven's  name,  but 
do  Jiot  thrust  them  into  places  which  they  can 
not  fill,  and  give  them  functions  they  can  not 
perform — except  to  their  own  disadvantage,  and 
the  darkening  of  the  brightest  side  of  this  world. 
Reflect  (if  ye  ever  do  reflect)  on  the  destiny  of 
woman,  which  nature  has  graven  on  her  soul  and 
body ; a.  wife,  a mother,  a help-meet  and  a friend ; 
but  not  by  mind  or  by  person  ever  meant  to  be  an 
inferior  man,  doing  his  work  badly  while  neglect- 
ing her  own.  The  shadow  of  man  darkens  the 
path  of  woman,  and  while  walking  by  his  side, 
she  yet  walks  not  in  the  same  light  with  him. 
Her  home  is  in  the  shade,  and  her  duties  are  still 


and  noiseless ; his  is  in  the  broad  daylight,  and 
his  works  are  stormy  and  tumultuous;  but  the 
one  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  while  he 
labors  for  her  she  watches  for  him,  and  energy 
and  love  leave  nothing  incomplete  in  their  lives. 
Rest  in  the  shade,  dear  woman!  Find  your 
happiness  in  love,  in  quiet,  in  home  activity  and 
in  natural  duties ; turn  as  from  your  ruin  from 
all  those  glaring  images  of  honor  which  a weak 
ambition  places  before  you. 

. — 1 

BELLADONNA. 

HAT  are  you  looking  at  so  attentively,  my 
friend  1 Your  eyes  wander  round  the  room 
ceaselessly.  You  inspect  every  thing,  and  you 
seem  half  pleased,  half  sorrowful.  What  is  it 
that  ails  you  ? Vfi ! you  are  looking  now  at  my 
wife.  Yes ! I quite  agree  with  you,  that  she  is 
very  pretty.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  lamp-light 
falling  on  those  dark  glossy  bands  of  hair  that 
sweep  about  her  forehead.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
her  small  white  fingers  glide  so  nimbly  all  over 
that  tiny  cap  which  she  is  embroidering.  The 
steam  from  the  tea-um  rises  in  wreaths  through 
the  room.  The  sea-coal  fire  blazes  brightly,  and 
sheds  a red  and  flickering  light  on  the  silver 
spoons  and  tea-service.  You,  my  friend,  sit  on 
one  side  of  the  hearth,  with  your  legs  stretched 
out,  and  the  cigar,  which  in  consideration  of  our 
friendship  my  wife  permits  you  to  smoke,  held 
between  your  thumb  and  forefinger.  I,  on  the 
other  side,  with  the  last  number  of  Bleak  House 
in  my  hand,  have  just  turned  from  that  mournful 
death  of  Lady  Dedlock  to  the  happy  picture  set 
before  me,  and,  as  my  eyes  fall  on  that  rounded 
and  graceful  figure  seated  near  the  table,  working 
so  quietly,  and  ever  and  anon  casting  a stray  and 
loving  glance  hitherward,  I thank  God  from  my 
heart  that  she  is  not  wandering  off  through  the 
cold,  bleak  country,  with  the  memory  of  guilt 
tracking  her  steps,  while  the  husband  lies  at  home 
faint  and  speechless  with  sorrow  ! 

I was  lucky,  you  say,  to  get  her  1 Well ! no 
matter ; if  you  did  not  say  it,  you  looked  it,  and  I 
answer  all  the  same — I agree  with  you,  my  friend. 
But  I had  my  little  difficulties,  too.  It  is  true 
that  no  terrible  spectre  of  secret  sin  and  undying 
sorrow  loomed  up  between  us,  through  which  we 
could  not  pierce  ; but  we  went  through  many  sad 
hours,  and  experienced  many  a biting  wind  before 
we  turned  that  comer  of  our  Life's  journey  where 
our  present  happiness  lay  waiting  for  us.  Now 
I see  by  those  widely-opened  eyes  and  half- 
parted  lips  that  you  are  eagerly  wishing  for  the 
story  of  my  love.  If  my  wife  permits  it,  you 
shall  have  it.  May  I,  Belladonna  ! 

The  dark  eyes  are  lifted  from  the  tiny  cap,  and 
turn  on  me  with  a consenting  glance ; but  in 
their  brown  depthg  I see  stirring  many  very 
mournful  memories,  that  rise  higher  and  higher 
as  I tell  the  story  of  the  past,  until  at  last  they 
overflow  in  tears. 

A kiss,  dear  Belladonna,  before  I begin. 

* * * # * 

I have  told  you  before,  my  friend,  that  Bella- 
donna is  an  only  child.  You  know,  also,  that  she 
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is  of  Spanish  blood,  though  educated  in  France. 
In  France  I met  her.  She  was  very  young : 
almost  a 'child.  I was,  though  a few  years  older 
than  herself,  in  truth  a boy.  Love  has,  however, 
nothing  to  do  with  age.  Walking  along  a road 
one  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dijon,  I heard  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  behind  me.  I turned  round  and 
saw  a young  lady  mounted  on  a donkey  who 
would  not  go.  The  young  lady  seemed  in  a very 
evident  passion.  She  had  nothing  in  her  hand 
but  a delicate  whip  ; but  with  this  she  belabored 
the  donkey  with  tremendous  good-will.  The 
animal,  however,  took  his  punishment  with  the 
utmost  indifference.  He  laid  his  long  ears  back 
on  his  neck  and  scarcely  stirred,  except  now 
and  then  to  give  a very  slight  and  playful  kick 
with  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  were  rather  tickled 
with  the  whole  affair.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  crop  some  herbs  from  the  road-side  in  the 
midst  of  what  his  rider  intended  to  be  a tre- 
mendous flogging.  The  young  lady  was  quite 
pale,  and  her  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  rage  at  this 
contumacious  and  insulting  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  donkey.  Once  or  twice  she  glanced 
toward  me,  and  seemed  to  wish  that  the  heavy 
cane  which  I carried  in  my  hand  was,  for  the 
time  being,  in  hers.  I could  not  resist  such  ap- 
peals long.  Besides,  I fove  a woman  who  can 
get  into  a good  downright  rage  ; so  I stepped  for- 
ward, without  saying  a word,  and  raising  my 
cane  let  it  fall  with  all  my  strength  upon  the 
donkey's  buttocks.  The  application  evidently 
took  the  animal  by  surprise.  He  could  scarcely 
believe  his  nerves.  Where  could  such  a blow 
have  come  from  ? He  knew  the  exact  force  of  his 
mistress's  whip,  but  this  was  a different  thing 
altogether.  For  a moment  he  seemed  lost  in 
reverie  ; then,  as  I was  lifting  the  stick,  with  the 
intention  of  administering  a second  and  heavier 
dose,  he  suddenly  shook  his  ears,  gave  a snort  of 
apprehension,  and  set  off  at  a round  gallop ; 
while  his  mistress,  as  she  flew  along,  turned 
round  in  her  saddle  and  gave  me  an  exulting  and 
at  the  same  time  grateful  wave  of  the  hand. 

That  was  my  first  interview  with  Belladonna. 

The  next  time  I met  her  was  at  chapel.  She 
was  going  to  confession,  poor  thing  ! and  looked 
very  sad  and  mournful.  I was  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  (a  favorite  lounge  with  idle 
young  men  who  wished  to  see  pretty  girls  with- 
out much  trouble)  as  she  came  up,  attended  by 
her  aunt,  a horrid  old  woman  with  a perpetual 
cold  in  the  head.  Poor  Belladonna ! you  must 
have  had  a great  many  sins  to  confess  that  day, 
for  your  face  was  pale,  and  your  lips  pressed  tight- 
ly together,  and  you  walked  very  reluctantly  in- 
deed ! 

As  she  ascended  the  steps  her  eyes  met  mine, 
and — no ! she  did  not  color — she  grew  paler  than 
before  if  possible,  and  made  me  such  a pretty 
little  bow,  that  I would  have  walked  to  Spits- 
bergen to  have  got  another.  The  aunt  saw  it, 
and  by  the  whispering  and  nodding  that  took  place 
between  them  as  they  passed,  I could  infer  that 
poor  Belladonna  was  getting  a lecture. 

You  may  be  sure  that,  from  that  time  forward, 
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I was  pretty  often  to  be  seen  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  church.  And  the  pretty  little  bow 
soon  came  to  be  an  established  thing  ; and  when 
Belladonna  came  without  her  aunt,  which  she 
sometimes  did,  the  bow  was  much  prettier  and 
warmer,  and  even  occasionally  a few  pleasant 
little  sentences  escaped,  neither  of  us  well  knew 
how,  but  we  spoke  to  each  other,  and  chatted  a 
little  ; and  I once  made  her  a compliment.  But 
when  the  aunt  came  along.  Lord ! how  formal  we 
were  ; and  how  little  the  bow  became,  and  how 
very  stiff  I stood  beneath  the  great  stone  effigy 
of  St.  Denis,  with  his  head  under  his  arm  ! 

Things,  of  course,  could  not  long  remain  so. 
Belladonna  and  I were  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  knew  it ; and  formal  salutations  on  church 
steps  would  not  satisfy  us,  so  we  met  in  secret. 

You  must  know,  my  friend,  that  at  this  time  I 
was  exceedingly  poor.  My  father  left  a large 
family  when  he  died,  and  I came  in  for  a slender 
portion,  which,  however,  if  I had  been  prudent, 

I might  have  turned  to  account.  But  we  young 
Americans  were  just  then  wild  about  travel,  and 
the  moment  my  money  was  lodged  at  the  banker's 
for  me  I bade  adieu  to  New  York  and  trade,  and 
set  out  on  my  European  tour. 

I spent  all  my  money,  and  was  too  proud  to  ask 
my  friends  for  more  ; so,  at  the  time  I speak  of, 

I was  literally  cash-bound  at  Dijon.  I was  en- 
tirely destitute  of  means.  My  clothes  were  in 
that  worst  of  all  possible  states  of  seediness— 
they  were  unequal.  I had  a very  nice  pair  of 
trowsers ; but  then  the  coat ! Good  Lord,  that 
coat ! It  had  been  once  a German  student's 
coat,  braided  and  frogged  magnificently,  and  orna- 
mented with  a huge  velvet  collar.  But  now  the 
seatns  were  white,  and  the  velvet  collar  looked  as 
if  all  the  snails  in  Eden  had  been  walking  over  it 
and  left  their  tracks  there,  while  the  braid  and 
frogs  clung  only  here  and  there,  like  the  last  vine 
leaves  clinging  to  the  garden-wall  in  winter.  I 
owed  a bill,  too,  at  my  lodgings.  My  landlady 
was  poor  but  kind-hearted  ; and,  knowing  my 
position,  she  seldom  troubled  me.  Many  is  the 
time,  my  dear  friend,  I have  walked  out  as  if  to 
get  my  dinner,  when  I had  not  the  price  of  a 
crust  of  bread  in  my  pocket,  and  returned  pick- 
ing my  teeth  elaborately  as  I went  up  stairs,  in 
order  to  induce  my  landlady  to  believe  that  I had 
been  dining  sumptuously.  She  found  out  the 
truth,  however,  at  last,  and,  good  soul  that  she 
was  ! used  to  call  me  to  dine  with  her ; but  I did 
not  go.  I was  too  proud  for  that.  I could  have 
swept  a crossing,  mark  you  ! but  I could  not  tres- 
pass on  that  poor  old  woman's  scanty  support. 

Well ! I only  mention  these  details  to  show  you  that 
at  the  time  I am  speaking  of  I was  very  poor.  My 
poverty  did  not  annoy  me  as  long  as  it  interfered 
only  with  my  own  comfort.  But  when  I came 
to  meet  Belladonna  so  often,  and  walk  with  her 
in  the  charming  environs  that  surround  Dijon,  no 
one  can  imagine  what  anguish  I suffered . Flower- 
girls  used  to  accost  us  with  bouquets,  and  I knew 
that  Belladonna  loved  flowers  passionately.  But 
I was  penniless.  She  would  feel  faint  after  her 
walk,  and  look  longingly  at  the  tea-gardens  which 
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lined  the  road.  I dare  not  enter,  however,  for  I 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  refreshments.  Onco 
I had  to  pretend  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  when 
she  asked  me  to  take  her  to  sec  a panorama  of 
New  York  which  was  then  exhibiting  in  some 
building  which  we  were  passing.  If  ever  the 
temptation  to  become  a thief  was  strong  upon  me, 
it  was  then.  I seriously  revolved  for  several 
nights  the  propriety  of  turning  highway-robber. 
At  last  I summoned  up  courage  to  tell  her  my  cir- 
cumstances. I disclosed  all  my  poverty  in  fear 
and  trembling.  How  I was  often  dinnerless — 
how  my  clothes  were  in  pawn — how  I expected 
a remittance — that  remittance  which  poor  men 
are  always  expecting — which,  if  I did  not  receive, 
I should  have  to  seek  some  mendicity  asylum ; 
all  these  things  I told  her,  earnestly,  truthfully, 
nay,  almost  tearfully.  How  beautifully  she  heard 
it ! How  beautifully  she  spoke  to  me ! With 
her  little  hand  pushed  trustingly  into  mine,  and 
her  little  arm  thrown  around  my  broad  shoulders, 
as  if  she,  poor  weak  little  woman,  would,  from 
sheer  strength  of  love,  shelter  me  from  all  those 
evils  I spoke  of,  she  cheered  me  up,  and  bade  me 
take  good  heart,  and  offered  to  share  with  me  all 
earthly  ills.  I wept  with  joy  to  find  her  so  true 
but  did  not  accept  her  offer.  I loved  her  too 
welj  1°  thrust  my  pangs  of  misery  upon  her. 

Did  I not,  Belladonna  1 

Meanwhile  I grew  thin  and  pale,  for  I was 
starving  ; and  my  old  German-student  coat  grew 
whiter  and  whiter  at  the  seams,  and  my  only  pair 
of  boots  were  in  the  last  stage  of  dissolution.  I 
know  no  load  that  sits  more  heavily  on  a poor  gen- 
tleman's heart  than  bad  boots.  A shabby  hat  may 
pass  with  a thousand  different  excuses.  Some  one 
may  have  sat  upon  your  new  one  the  night  before 
at  the  opera,  and  obliged  you  to  make  a shift  with 
your  second  best ; or  it  may  have  been  blown  off 
of  your  head  crossing  a bridge,  and  floated  mock- 
ingly away  on  the  rough  waters  of  the  river ; or 
it  may  have  been  taken  by  mistake  at  a fashion- 
able ball,  and  the  indifferent  tile  you  are  now 
wealing  left  in  its  stead.  All  these  theories  may 
surround  and  fortify  a shabby  hat,  but  broken 
boots  are  inexcusable.  No  such  accidents  ever 
happen  to  boots.  You  can  not  be  supposed  to 
lose  them.  No  man's  boots  were  ever  blown  into 
a river,  and  sitting  on  them  would  not  do  them 
the  slightest  harm.  A split  across  the  uppers,  or 
a loose  sole  are  evident  and  inexcusable  signs  of 
poverty.  If  you  have  a hole  in  the  side  of  one 
of  them,  every  one  in  the  street  looks  at  it.  It  is 
of  little  use  to  ink  your  stocking,  which  shows 
through.  I have  tried  that.  The  inked  portion 
of  the  stocking  remains  in  its  proper  place  for  the 
first  few  minutes,  and  the  boot  looks  well  enough ; 
but  after  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walking,  it  shifts 
its  place  somehow,  and  an  agonizing  patch  of 
white  displays  itself.  Then,  when  the  soles  are 
very  thin,  with  what  inward  terror  one  walks 
over  rough  pavements.  How  certain  one  is  to 
knock  his  toe  violently  against  some  projecting 
flag-stone,  thereby  increasing  the  incipient  crack 
in  the  side,  and,  mayhap,  utterly  tearing  the  sole 
from  the  upper  leather ! Believe  me,  my  dear 


fellow,  that  bad  boots  are  the  very  acme  of  misery. 

Mine  were  very  bad.  I had  lost  a heel  off  the 
left  one,  and  my  great  toe  had  made  its*  appear- 
ance through  a hole  in  the  top  of  the  other, 
which  hole  nothing  would  efface.  I tried  every 
thing,  from  sewing  a patch  of  black  cloth  under- 
neath, to  painting  my  stocking  with  black  paint, 
but  all  would  not  do.  The  hole  grew  larger  and 
larger  every  day,  and  the  hour  did  not  seem  far 
distant  when  my  foot,  gmb-likc,  would  triumph- 
antly ca£t  its  shell,  and  emerge  into  the  world  un- 
trammeled by  any  calf-skin  fetters. 

“ Dear  Noble,"  said  Belladonna  to  me,  as  we 
strolled  ono  morning  together  down  the  street, 

“your  boots  are  shockingly  bad.  Why  don't 
you  get  another  pairl"  and  she  looked  at  me  as 
she  spoke  with  such  a charming  forgetfulness  of 
my  financial  position,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  angry  with  her. 

“ You  forget,  Belladonna,  that  in  order  to  buy 
boots  it  is  necessary  to  have  money,  and  just  at 
present — " 

“ Dear  Noble,  forgive  me,*'  and  she  pressed 
my  hand.  “ Indeed,  I never  thought,  or  I would 
not — but  there's  my  bootmaker,"  she  cried,  as  if 
struck  by  a sudden  thought;  “why  not  go  to 
himl" 

“ If  you  mean  Pliquoia,  Belladonna,  I must 
again  recall  a fact  to  your  recollection,  namely, 
that  he  makes  only  ladies'  boots,  and  I don't 
think  I could  very  well  pass  for  a young  damsel 
in  a coat  like  this." 

“ I never  thought  of  that  either,"  she  answer- 
ed, musingly.  “How  I wish  papa  would  give 
me  some  money ! But  he  never  seems  to  think 
I want  any,  and  I am  ashamed  to  ask  him." 

“ Hush,  child ! And  do  you  suppose  that  even 
if  you  had  money  I would  take  it  from  you  ! No, 
no ! Noble  Sydalc  has  not  readied  that  point  yet. 

There's  the  remittance  which  I expect  every — ’* 

I stopped  suddenly.  Poor  Belladonna,  in  spite 
of  all  her  sympathy  for  me,  could  not  prevent  an 
inward  smile  from  twinkling  through  her  eyes 
at  the  mention  of  this  eternal  remittance,  which 
was  always  on  the  point  of  arriving. 

“ Well,  laugh  away,  Belladonna ; I don’t  blams 
you,  though  really  I have  no  doubt — Well,  I 
declare  I'll  never  mention  that  remittance  again  1 
But  theTe's  my  Uncle  Jacob  Starr,  who  is  worth 
ever  so  many  millions  of  dollars— do  you  know 
that  a presentiment  continually  haunts  me  that 
he  will  leave  me  something  handsome  when  he 
dies  1 I wrote  to  him  about  six  months  ago,  and 
never  got  any  answer.  He  is  very  old,  and, 

Heaven  knows,  may  be  dead  by  this  time.  How 
delightful  it  would  be  if  I grew  suddenly  rich, 
Belladonna !" 

“ Oh ! wouldn't  it ! We'd  go  immediately  to 
papa — no ! we’d  go  first  to  a bootmaker's,  and  get 
you  a pair  of  beautiful  patent-leather  boots  with 
red  tops." 

“That  would  be  splendor,  Belladonna!" 

“ Yes ! and  then  we'd  go  to  the  best  tailor  in 
town,  and  get  you  a charming  suit  of— of — " 

“ Blue  and  silver  would  look  well  with  the  red 
tops,  dear.'* 
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44  Pshaw!  NoWe,  you’re  laughing  at  me.  Well, 
then  we’d  hire  a carriage  with  four  gray  horses 
and  a postillion — an  open  carriage  it  should  be — 
and  we’d  prance  down  the  principal  streets  in 
great  state,  until  we  came  opposite  papa’s  house. 
And  as  the  carriage  drew  up  with  a great  noise, 
he  would  look  out  of  the  window  to  see  who  it 
was,  and  then,  goodness  gracious ! how  surprised 
he  would  be  to  see  his  little  Belladonna  sitting 
beside  a tall,  elegant — ” 

44  Belladonna !” 

44  Distinguished  looking  foreigner — ” 

44  Belladonna ! I’m  blushing.” 

44  With  a lovely  dark  mustache — ” 

“ And  boots  with  red  tops  I” 

44  Papa  would  be  very  angry  at  first,  of  course ; 
and  he’d  swear  out  a terrible  word,  and  run  to 
the  door,  and  then — ” 

44  And  then!” 

44  And  then  you  would  step  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  explain  to  him,  in  a few  rapid  but  well-chosen 
words,  your  position  and  circumstances,  and  how 
you  loved  me  to  distraction — ” 

44  Yes!  distraction  is  a very  good  word,  it’s  so 
new.’* 

44  Don’t  interrupt  me,  sir ! — to  distraction,  and 
conclude  by  asking  him  if  he  would  consent  to 
surrender  his  treasure  into  the  hands  of  one  to 
whom  it  would  be  more  precious  than — than — 
than  the  diamonds  of  Hespcrides.” 

44  Exquisite  simile  ! and  papa  would  reply  !” 

44  Oh ! he  would  smile,  and,  taking  you  by  the 
hand,  turn  to  me  and  say — gracious  Heaven ! is 
that  dog  mad  ?” 

44  Oh ! he’d  say  that,  would  he!” 

44  Look ! look,  Noble  ! he’s  coming  this  way — 
oh ! save  mo  ! save  me  !” 

I turned  suddenly  to  Belladonna.  She  was 
deadly  pale,  and  clutched  my  arm  convulsively 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  pointed, 
quiveringly,  up  the  street.  A hasty  glance  show- 
ed me  the  danger.  Coming  straight  toward  us, 
pursued  by  half-a-dozen  ragged  boys,  I beheld  a 
large,  ill-conditioned-looking  dog.  He  bad  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  his  eyes  glared  furiously, 
and  a huge  red  tongue  lolled  out  of  one  side  of 
his  mouth.  On  he  came  at  a swift  gallop,  utter- 
ing now  and  then  a low,  fierce  bark,  and  looking 
the  very  ideal  of  Hydrophobia.  It  was  horrible. 
There  seemed  no  escape,  for  so  occupied  had  Bel- 
ladonna and  myself  been  with  our  aerial  castles, 
that  we  had  noticed  nothing  until  the  brute  was 
actually  within  a few  yards  of  us.  There  was 
no  time  for  deliberation  now.  I pushed  Bella- 
donna rudely  against  the  wall,  placed  myself  in 
front  of  her,  and  waited  breathlessly.  The  foot- 
path on  which  we  were  standing  was  very  nar- 
row ; so  narrow  that,  with  Belladonna  behind  me, 
I nearly  blocked  it  all  up ; while  on  came  the 
dog,  panting  and  growling,  with  scarce  a foot  of 
space  for  him  to  pass.  He  came.  I saw  his  red 
eyes  glare  upon  me,  and  he  uttered  a savage,  low 
bark  as  he  drew  near.  I saw  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  be  the  aggressor,  and  so  perhaps 
frighten  him  out  of  our  path,  and  thus  at  least 
save  Belladonna ; so,  as  he  came  within  reach,  I 


made  a violent  kick  at  him.  1 felt  my  foot  strike 
something.  A shriek  from  Belladonna — a hor- 
rible growl  from  the  animal — and  I pitched  heav- 
ily forward  and  fell.  I was  on  my  legs  again  in 
an  instant,  hut  trembling  with  terror.  Belladon- 
na was  leaning  against  the  wall,  very  pale. 

44  The  dog ! Are  you  bitten,  Belladonna  !” 

44  No ! no !”  she  said.  44  We  are  safe  and  ' 
she  pointed  as  she  spoke  to  the  retreating  form 
of  the  dog  as  he  scudded  down  the  street.  44  But 
you  must  be  hurt,”  she  continued. 

44  Oh,  no ! only  my  foot  is  a little — ” I looked 
down  as  I spoke.  Good  Heavens!  my  boot! 
Instead  of  striking  the  dog,  as  I intended,  I had 
struck  my  foot  against  the  edge  of  one  of  the  fiat 
stones  with  which  the  path  was  rudely  paved, 
and  my  right  boot  had  been  literally  tom  into 
atomB.  It  had  been  leaky  before;  but  now  it 
was  a total  wreck.  The  sole  had  been  rent  from 
the  upper  leather  as  far  back  as  the  heel,  while 
the  upper  itself  was,  in  addition,  split  right 
across  the  instep.  Not  even  the  most  ingen- 
ious professor  of  legerdejritd  could  make  it, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  pass  for  a 
boot. 

44  What  is  to  be  done!”  said  I,  mournfully  re- 
garding the  tattered  remains.  44 1 can  never 
walk  through  the  streets  in  this  plight ; and  my 
lodgings  are  half  a mile  off  at  the  very  least. 
I’ve  a good  mind  to  break  my  leg,  and  then  some 
one  must  have  me  taken  home  on  a litter.  What 
am  I to  do,  Belladonna!” 

Belladonna,  I blush  to  say,  instead  of  pity- 
ing jne  was  laughing — you  needn’t  look  so,  tny 
dear,  for  you  know  you  were — and  she  burst 
into  a perfect  peal,  as  I repeated  in  a heart-broken 
tone, 

44  What  am  I to  do,  Belladonna!” 

44  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  Mr.  Noble 
Sydale,”  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  could  compose 
her  countenance  sufficiently  to  speak.  44  You 
must  do  exactly  as  I tell  you.  Our  house  is,  as 
you  know,  round  the  next  comer.  My  aunt  is 
gone  on  a visit  to  her  sister,  about  five  miles  from 
the  city,  and  will  not  be  home  until  to-morrow, 
and  papa  never  returns  from  his  office  until  seven 
o’clock.  Before  that  time  it  will  be  dusk ; and 
by  remaining  in  our  house  until  half-past  six,  you 
can  walk  home  without  any  body  noticing  you. 

I suppose  you  can  contrive  to  pass  five  hours  in 
my  company  without  being  very  weary,  Mr.  No- 
ble Sydale!” 

44  A thousand,  dear  Belladonna — but  if  your 
father  should  return!” 

44  Oh  ! there’s  no  fear  of  that ; his  business 
always  detains  fyim  until  seven,  and  sometimes 
even  later.” 

44  Ah ! Belladonna,”  said  I,  as  we  entered  the 
house  together,  44 1 acknowledge  that  I should 
like  very  much  to  have  a pair  of  those  patent- 
leather  boots  with  the  red  tops,  which  you  de- 
scribed so  charmingly  a few  minutes  ago.” 

44  Hum  ! I would  have  no  objection  to  your 
obtaining  them  at  half-past  six,  this  evening. 
Until  then  I prefer  you  as  you  are,  because — 
because—” 
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“ Because  I can’t  go  away,  selfish  girl !” 

Here  somebody  had  the  unpardonable  pre- 
sumption to  kiss  somebody  on  the  stairs;  but 
who  that  somebody  was  that  did  it,  and  who  the 
somebody  was  that  allowed  it  to  be  done,  you 
should  never  learn,  my  friend,  even  if  you  were 
to  torture  me  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

Those  five  hours  passed  away  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  All  the  more  extraordinary  was 
it,  because  I can  not  possibly  recollect  any  thing 
that  was  said  on  that  eventful  occasion.  I re- 
collect distinctly  sitting  on  a sofa,  with  Bella- 
donna’s hand  in  mine  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  but  as  to  what  we  conversed  about  I am  to 
tins  day  profoundly  ignorant.  One  thing  only  I 
remember,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a con- 
versation. I wanted  Belladonna  to  let  me  try 
on  her  boot,  which  request  she  seemed  to  think 
was  a mere  pretext  to  see  her  foot,  and  she 
boxed  my  ears  for  suggesting  it ; but  that  could 
not  properly  be  called  an  observation. 

Well,  we  sat  there,  for  I don’t  know  how  long, 
as  of  course  we  forgot  all  about  the  hour,  when 
we  were  suddenly  awakened  from  our  trance  by 
the  sound  of  odious  manly  boots  upon  the  stair- 
case, and  Belladonna  jumped  from  the  sofa  with 
a smothered  shriek,  exclaiming  that  it  was  her 
father’s  step. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
face  a danger  in  his  night  dress.  Even  a dress- 
ing-gown has  a dispiriting  effect  upon  one’s 
daring ; but  what  arc  they  all,  compared  to  having 
but  one  boot?  A man  might  do  wonders  in  bare 
feet.  Even  in  stockings  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  distinguish  himself ; but  there  is  some- 
thing utterly  humiliating  in  the  idea  of  presenting 
oneself  before  an  enemy  with  one  boot  on.  It  is 
a lop-sided  business,  A unity  which  is  no  unity, 
but  the  paltry  remnant  of  what  was  once  a fact. 
In  short,  a man  with  one  boot  on  must  morally 
as  well  as  physically — limp  ! 

I confess,  at  the  sound  of  those  paternal  foot- 
steps, my  heart  went  down  into  my — I was  going 
to  say,  boots ; but,  as  I had  only  one,  the  simile 
won’t  answer — my  heart,  then,  went  down  into 
my  boot.  Poor  Belladonna  grew  as  white  as 
the  jessamine  blossoms  that  peeped  in  at  the 
windows,  and  gazed  about  expectantly,  as  if  she 
thought  the  walls  would  open  somewhere,  as 
they  usually  do  in  fairy  tales,  and  accommoda- 
tingly inclose  Mr.  Noble  Sydale  in  a crystal 
grotto,  where  he  was  to  be  kept  till  called  for. 
There  being  no  such  magical  response,  howevcT, 
to  Belladonna’s  imploring  look,  nor  any  conven- 
ient stage-closet  in  the  apartment,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  but  to  make  a rush  to  the 
deep  window,  and  close  the  heavy  curtains  be- 
fore me,  thereby  darkening  the  room  into  a deep 
twilight.  The  next  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  in  stepped  a tall,  precise-looking  old  gentle- 
man, who  exclaimed  as  he  entered, 

44  Why,  what  have  you  made  the  room  so 
very  dark  for,  Belladonna  1 one  can  hardly  see, 
child  ” 

And  as  I heard  the  steps  moving  toward  the 
window  where  I was  hidden,  I believe  I would 


have  sacrificed  ten  years  of  my  life  at  that  mo- 
ment for  another  boot. 

44  Oh  ! papa,  papa  !”  cried  poor  Belladonna, 
eagerly,  “pray  don’t  draw  the  curtains.  My 
eyes  are  quite  weak,  and  I can't  bear  the  light, 

I assure  you.” 

“That’s  lately  come  to  you,  dear.  I never 
saw  any  lack  of  lustre  in  your  eyes  since  you 
were  born.  Come  here  to  the  window  and  let 
me  look  at  them.  If  there  is  any  thing  wrong, 
we  must  have  in  Doctor  Sartelles.” 

“ I don’t  mean  that  they’re  exactly  weak, 
you  know,  papa,  but — but — ” and  poor  Bella- 
donna stammered,  and  stopped,  and  began  again, 
and  finally  burst  into  a flood  of  tears. 

44  Hey  ! what’s  this,  child  1 Crying ! why, 
something  must  be  the  matter.  Let  us  see.” 

And  he  moved  toward  the  window  as  he  spoke. 

I thought  that  I might  as  well  save  him  any 
further  trouble,  so  I pulled  the  red  cord  inside, 

. the  curtains  opened,  and  Belladonna’s  papa  did 
see.  , •> 

I never  saw  a man  less  pleased,  however,  with 
what  he  saw  than  that  old  gentleman.  He 
grew  ashen  white,  and  his  lips  suddenly  met  as 
if  they  were  going  to  grow  together  from  that 
moment,  and  never  part  any  more.  They  thought 
better  of  it,  however,  for  they  opened  presently, 
and  a terribly  cold,  stem,  determined  voice  issued 
out  of  them. 

“ Well,  Sir ! what  may  your  business  be  here  ! 

Is  it  the  silver-spoons  or  my  daughter ?” 

I did  not  make  any  answer,  but  walked  delib- 
erately over  to  where  Belladonna  lay  upon  the 
sofa,  sobbing  as  if  her  poor  heart  would  break, 
and  said  to  her,  taking  her  hand  in  my  own, 

44  Belladonna  ! may  Lspeak?” 

44  Oh  ! Noble,”  she  sobbed,  44  say  any  thing 
— every  thing — as  for  me  I know  that  I shall 
die !” 

44  Let  my  daughter’s  hand  loose,  instantly, 
scoundrel !”  thundered  the  old  man.  44  If  you 
do  not,  I will  dash  your  brains  out  on  the 
floor !” 

44  My  dear  Sir ! if  you  will  only  let  me  ex- 
plain— ” 

44 1 will  not,  Sir.  Who  are  you  I what  do  you 
want  here?  Belladonna,  was  it  to  break  my 
heart  that  you  present  to  me  a tatterdemalion 
like  this  fellow,  in  the  character,  I suppose,  of 
your  lover?” 

44 1 assure  you,  Sir,  that  my  position  is  every 
thing  that — ” 

44  That  is  disgraceful.  Sir.  You  come  into 
my  house  like  a thief,  during  my  absence , you 
make  love  to  my  daughter,  and  tell  her  some  in- 
fernal lies,  I suppose,  about  your  respectability 
and  so  forth,  and  then  you  have  the  presumption 
to  believe  that  you  will  bamboozle  me  with  your 
explanations.  A ragged,  adventurous  foreigner ! 

Where's  your  boot,  Sir?” 

I was  prepared  to  answer  any  question  but 
this.  It  was  really  too  bad.  There  I stood,  a 
gentleman,  with  good  expectations,  and  the  hon- 
estest  of  purposes,  struck  completely  dumb  by 
the  miserable  conviction  that  I had  only  one  boot 
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on.  I declare,  my  friend,  I never  felt  so  ashamed  manner  in  which  I treated  you  just  now,”  he 
of  myself  in  my  whole  life ; and  instead  of  re-  continued,  giving  me  the  money,  “ because  you 
plying  to  the  insulting  question  of  Belladonna’s  were  in  the  wrong  and  deserved  it ; but  if  you 
father,  which  was  accompanied  by  a still  more  will  sup  with  us  this  evening,  I will  endeavor  to 
contemptuous  glance  at  my  feet,  I stood  there,  banish  whatever  unfavorable  impression  I may 
growing  red  and  pale  by  turns,  and  looking  at  have  created.  I suppose  Belladonna,”  he  added 
poor  Belladonna,  who  was  burying  her  head  in  with  a laugh,  “ will  reconcile  you  to  the  short- 
the  sofa  pillows,  as  if,  like  the  ostrich,  she  fended  ness  of  the  invitation.” 

that  by  such  means  she  could  shelter  herself  I stammered  out  an  acceptance,  rushed  out  of 
from  further  attack.  the  house,  and  five  minutes  afterward  had  pur- 

“ Leave  my  house  instantly,  rascal !”  stormed  chased  and  put  on  a pair  of  the  tightest  patent- 
ee old  gentleman,  who  was  growing  more  furious  leather  boots  it  was  possible  to  find, 
every  instant.  “ Leave  my  house,  before  I sum-  “ And  do  you  really  know,”  interposed  Bella- 
mon  the  authorities  to  lodge  you  in  a place  donna,  just  at  this  point,  “they  had  actually 
where  I’ve  no  doubt  you  have  often  been  before,  red  tops.” 

Go  !”  “ I need  not  ask  the  condusion  of  the  story, 

I went.  I limped"  to  the  door  with  my  one  Noble,”  said  my  friend,  flinging  his  cigar  into 
hoot,  utterly  crushed  and  humiliated.  The  old  the  Are  as  he  spoke. 

gentleman  stood  at  the  door,  determined  evi-  “ No,  my  friend,  it  is  here.  Kiss  me,  Bella* 
dently  to  see  me  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  donna!” 


threshold.  I did  not  utter  a remonstrance.  I 
did  not  even  speak  a farewell  to  Belladonna,  but 
went  down  the  stairs  like  a coward.  With  my 
hand  on  the  hall-door  my  courage  rose  a little. 
I was  so  nearly  out  of  the  old  gentleman’s  house 
that  I felt  almost  independent  again ; so  I turned 
and  said  a few  words  to  him  as  he  stood  on  the 
second  stair  from  the  bottom,  looking  as  if  he 
would  have  given  worlds  to  kick  me. 

“Sir,”  said  I,  “you  have  wronged  me.  That 
I can  pass  over.  Do  not,  however,  wrong  your 
daughter,  or  visit  on  her  head  punishment  for 
which,  if  you  had  allowed  me  to  explain,  there 
exists  no  cause.  I,  Sir — I,  Noble  Sydale — ” 

“What  name  did  you  say!”  inquired  the  old 
man  with  a sudden  alteration  in  his  tone. 

“ Noble  Sydale.  You  have  seen  that  I am  a 
foreigner,  but  you  may  not  know  that  I am  an 
American,  and  a gentleman.” 

“ Stay — stay  a moment,  Sir.  I have  a word 
to  say  to  You.”  So  saying,  he  put  his  hand  into 
a wide  coat-pocket  and  pulled  out  a bundle  of 
letters.  “ You  are  an  American,  you  say : from 
what  portion  of  the  United  States  1” 

'•New  York” 

“ Have  you  an  uncle  residing  there  1” 

“ Yes. — Mr.  Jacob  Starr.  Has  he  written  to 
me  1”  and  my  heart  leaped  into  my  mouth,  as  I 
observed  him  fumbling  among  the  bundle  of 
letters. 

“Yes!”  said  he,  “here  it  is.  Mr.*  Noble 
8yda!e,  your  uncle  has  not  written  to  you,  but 
his  lawyer  has  to  me.  I regret  to  inform  yoh 
that  your  uncle  is  dead.  It  may  alleviate  the 
pain  of  such  a communication,  however,  to  tell 
you  that  he  has  left  you  property  to  the  amount 
of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  a considerable  portion 
of  which  has  been  placed  to  your  credit  in  our 
house.  You  can  draw  on  us,  Mr.  Sydale,  when- 
ever you  please.” 

“ Sir,  Sir !”  said  I,  without  almost  waiting  to 
think,  “ will  you  have  the  goodness  to  lend  me 
fifty  francs!” 

“ Certainly,  with  very  much  pleasure,”  and  he 
pulled  out  his  purse,  with  a pleasant  smile.  “ I 
will  not  apologize  to  you,  Mr.  Sydale,  for  the 
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O,  though  all  the  winds  that  lie 
In  the  circle  of  the  sky 
Trace  him  out,  and  pray  and  moan, 

Each  in  its  most  plaintive  tone, — 

No,  though  earth  be  split  with  sighs, 

And  all  the  Kings  that  reign 
Over  Nature’s  mysteries 
Be  our  faithfullest  allies, — 

All — all  is  vain  : 

They  may  follow  on  his  track, 

But  He  never  will  come  back — 

Never  again ! 

Youth  is  gone  away, 

Cruel,  cruel  youth, 

Full  of  gentleness  and  ruth 
Did  we  think  him  all  his  stay ; 

How  had  he  the  heart  to  wreak 
Such  a woe  on  us  so  weak, 

He  that  was  so  tender-meek ! 

How  could  he  be  made  to  learn 
To  find  pleasure  in  our  pain! 

Could  he  leave  us  to  return 
Never  again ! 

Bow  your  heads  very  low, 

Solemn-measured  be  your  paces, 

Gathered  up  in  grief  your  feces, 

Sing  sad  music  as  ye  go  ; 

In  disbrdered  handfuls  strew 
Strips  of  cypress,  sprigs  of  rue ; 

In  your  hands  be  borne  the  bloom, 

Whose  long  petals  once  and  only 
Look  from  their  pale-leavfcd  tomb 
In  the  midnight  lonely ; 

Let  the  nightshade’s  beaded  coral 
Fall  in  melancholy  moral 
Your  wan  brows  around. 

While  in  very  scorn  ye  fling 
The  amaranth  upon  the  ground 
As  an  unbelievfcd  thing ; 

What  care  we  for  its  fair  tale 
Of  beauties  that  can  never  fail, 
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Glories  that  can  never  wane! 

No  such  blooms  are  on  the  track 
He  has  past,  who  will  come  back 
Never  again  1 

Alas ! we  know  not  how  he  went. 

We  knew  not  he  was  going, 

For  had  our  tears  once  found  a vent, 
We'  had  stayed  him  with  their  flowing. 
It  was  an  earthquake,  when 
We  awoke  and  found  him  gone, 

We  were  miserable  men, 

We  were  hopeless,  every  one ! 

Yes,  he  must  have  gone  away 
In  his  guise  of  every  day, 

In  his  common  dress,  the  same 
Perfect  face  and  perfect  frame ; 

For  in  feature,  for  in  limb, 

Who  could  be  compared  to  him! 

Firm  his  step,  as  one  who  knows 
He  is  free  where’er  he  goes, 

And  withal  as  light  of  spring 
As  the  arrow  from  the  string  ; 

His  impassioned  eye  had  got 
Fire  which  the  sun  has  not ; 

Silk  to  feel,  and  gold  to  sec, 

Fell  his  tresses  full  and  free, 

Like  the  morning  mists  that  glide 
Soft  adown  the  mountain  side ; 

Most  delicious  'twas  to  hear 
When  his  voice  was  trilling  clear 
As  a silver-hearted  bell, 

Or  to  follow  its  low  swell, 

When,  as  dreamy  winds  that  stray 
Fainting  'mid  JSolian  chords, 

Inner  music  seemed  to  play 
Symphony  to  all  his  words ; 

In  his  hand  was  poised,  a spear, 

Deftly  poised,  as  to  appear 
Resting  of  its  proper  will, — 

Thus  a merry  hunter  still, 

And  engarlanded  with  bay, 

Must  our  Youth  have  gone  away. 
Though  we  half  remember  now, 

He  had  borne  some  little  while 
Something  mournful  in  bis  smile — 
Something  serious  on  his  brow : 

Gentle  Heart,  perhaps  he  knew 
The  cruel  deed  he  was  about  to  do  l 


Now,  between  us  all  and  Him 
There  are  rising  mountains  dim. 

Forests  of  uncounted  trees, 

Spaces  of  unmeasured  seas  : 

Think  with  Him  how  gay  of  yoTe 
We  made  sunshine  out  of  shade, — 
Think  with  Him  how  light  we  bore 
All  the  burden  sorrow  laid ; 

| All  went  happily  about  Him, — 

How  shall  we  toil  on  without  Him  ! 
How  without  his  cheering  eye 
Constant  strength  embreathing  ever  ? 
How  without  Him  standing  by 
Aiding  every  hard  endeavour  1 
For  when  faintness  or  disease 
Had  usurped  upon  our  knees, 
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If  he  deigned  our  lips  to  kiss 
With  those  living  lips  of  his, 

We  were  lightened  of  our  pain. 

We  were  up  and  hale  again : 

Now,  without  one  blessing  glance 
From  his  roe-lit  countenance. 

We  shall  die,  deserted  men, — 

And  not  see  him,  even  then ! 

We  are  cold,  very  cold, — 

All  our  blood  is  drying  old. 

And  a terrible  heart-dearth 
Reigns  for  us  in  heaven  and  earth: 
Forth  we  stretch  our  chilly  fingers 
In  poor  effort  to  attain 
Tepid  embers,  where  still  lingers 
Some  preserving  warmth,  in  vain. 
Oh ! if  Love,  the  Sister  dear 
Of  Youth  that  wc  have  lost. 

Come  not  in  swift  pity  here. 

Come  not,  with  a host 
Of  Affections,  strong  and  kind. 

To  hold  up  our  sinking  mind, 

If  She  will  not,  of  her  grace, 

Take  her  Brother's  holy  place, 

And  be  to  us,  at  least,  a part 
Of  what  He  was,  in  Life  and  Heart, 
The  faintness  that  is  on  our  breath 
Can  have  no  other  end  but  Death. 


LOVE  AND  SELF-LOVE. 

IT  was  during  the  very  brightest  days  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  when  her  power  was  in 
its  prime,  together  with  the  arts  which  have 
made  her,  like  every  Italian  state,  celebrated  all 
over  the  world — for  Italy  has  produced  in  poetry 
and  painting,  and  in  the  humbler  walk  of  musical 
composition,  the  greatest  of  the  world's  marvels 
— that  Paolo  Zustana  was  charged  by  the  Mar- 
quis di  Bembo  to  paint  several  pictures  to  adorn 
his  gallery.  Paolo  had  come  from  Rome  at  the 
request  of  the  Marquis,  who  had  received  a very 
favorable  account  of  the  young  artist — he  was 
but  thirty . Paolo  was  handsome,  of  middle  height, 
dark,  and  pale  ; he  had  deep  black  eyes,  a small 
mouth,  a finely-traced  mustache,  a short  curling 
beard,  and  a forehead  of  remarkable  intellectual- 
ity. There  was  a slight  savageness  in  his  man- 
ner, a brief,  sharp  way  of  speaking,  a restlessness 
in  his  eye,  which  did  not  increase  the  number  of 
his  friends.  But  when  men  knew  him  better, 
and  were  admitted  into  his  intimacy — a very  rare 
occurrence — they  loved  him. 

Then,  he  was  generous-hearted  and  noble ; his 
time,  his  purse,  his  advice,  were  all  at  their  serv- 
ice. But  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  art.  Night 
and  day,  day  and  night,  he  seemed  to  think  of 
nothing  but  his  painting.  In  Rome  he  had  been 
looked  upon  as  mad,  for  in  the  day  he  was  not 
content  with  remaining  close  at  work  in  his  mas- 
ter's studio,  but  at  night  he  invariably  shut  him- 
self up  in  an  old  half- ruined  house,  in  the  out- 
skirts, where  none  of  his  friends  were  ever  in- 
vited, and  where  no  man  ever  penetrated,  and  no 
women  save  an  old  nurse,  who  bad  known  him 
from  a child.  It  was  believed,  with  considerable 
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plausability,  that  the  artist  had  a picture  in  hand, 
and  that  he  passed  his  night  even  in  study.  He 
rarely  left  this  retreat  before  mid-day,  and  gener- 
ally returned  to  his  hermitage  early,  after  a cas- 
ual visit  to  his  lodgings,  though  he  could  not 
occasionally  refuse  being  present  at  large  parties 
given  by  bis  patrons. 

On  arriving  in  Venice  he  resumed  his  former 
mode  of  life.  He  had  an  apartment  at  the  Palace 
Bembo ; he  took  his  meals  there,  but  at  night- 
fall, when  there  was  no  grand  reception,  he  wrap- 
ped himself  in  his  cloak,  put  ou  his  mask,  and, 
drawing  his  sword-hilt  close  to  his  hand,  went 
forth.  He  took  a gondola  until  he  reached  a cer- 
tam  narrow  street,  and  then,  gliding  down  that, 
he  disappeared  in  the  gloom  caused  by  the  lofty 
houses.  No  one  noticed  much  this  mode  of  life ; 
he  did  his  duty,  he  was  polite,  affable,  and  re- 
spectful with  his  patron ; he  was  gallant  with  the 
ladies,  but  no  more.  He  did  not  make  the  slight- 
ed effort  to  win  the  affections  of  those  around 
him.  Now  all  this  passed  in  general  without 
much  observation. 

Still,  there  was  one  person  whom  this  wildness 
and  eccentricity  of  character — all  that  has  a stamp 
of  originality  is  called  eccentric— caused  to  feel 
deep  interest  in  him.  The  Marquis  had  a daugh- 
ter, who  at  sixteen  had  been  married,  from  in- 
terested motives,  to  the  old  uncle  of  the  Doge, 
now  dead.  Clorinda  was  a beautiful  widow  of 
one-and-twenty,  who,  rich,  independent,  of  a de- 
termined and  thoughtful  character,  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  marry  a second  time,  not  to  please 
relations,  but  herself.  From  the  first  she  noticed 
Paolo  favorably ; he  received  her  friendly  advances 
respectfully  but  coldly,  and  rarely  stopped  his 
work  to  converse.  She  asked  for  lessons  to  im- 
prove her  slight  knowledge  of  painting ; he  gave 
them  freely,  but  without  ever  adding  a single 
word  to  the  necessary  observations  of  the  inter- 
view. He  seemed  absorbed  in  his  art.  One  day 
Clorinda  stood  behind  him ; she  had  been  watch- 
ing him  with  patient  attention  for  an  hour ; she 
now  came  and  took  up  her  quarters  in  the  gallery 
all  day,  with  her  attendant  girl,  reading  or  paint- 
ing. Paolo  had  not  spoken  one  word  during  that 
hour.  Suddenly  Clorinda  rose  and  uttered  the 
exclamation, 

“ How  beautiful !” 

“ Is  it  not,  signora  V 9 

“Most  beautiful, " she  returned,  astonished 
both  at  the  artist's  manner,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  alluded  to  his  own  creation. 

“Iam  honored  by  your  approval,"  said  Paolo, 
laying  down  his  pallet  and  folding  his  arms  to 
gaze  at  the  picture — a Cupid  and  Psyche— with 
actual  rapture. 

It  was  the  face  of  the  woman — of  the  girl, 
timidly  impassioned  and  tender,  filling  the  air 
around  with  beauty — that  had  struck  Clorinda. 
With  golden  hair,  that  waved  and  shone  in  the 
sun ; with  a white,  small,  but  exquisitely-shaped 
forehead  ; with  deep  blue  eyes,  fixed  with  admir- 
ing love  on  the  tormenting  god ; with  cheeks  on 
which  lay  so  softly  the  bloom  of  health  that  it 
seemed  ready  to  fade  before  the  breath  from  the 


painting ; with  a mouth  and  chin  moulded  on 
some  perfect  Grecian  statue,  she  thought  he  had 
never  seen  any  thing  so  divine. 

“Ah!"  she  said,  with  a sigh,  “you  painters 
are  dreadful  enemies  of  woman.  Who  would 
look  at  reality  after  gazing  on  this  glorious  ideal  1” 

“ It  is  reality,"  replied  the  painter.  “ I paint 
from  memory." 

“ Impossible ! You  must  have  combined  the 
beauty  of  fifty  girls  in  that  exquisite  creation." 

“No!"  said  the  artist,  gravely ; that  face  ex- 
ists. I saw  it  in  the  mountains  of  Sicily.  I have 
often  painted  it  before : never  so  successfully. 

“ I would  give  the  world  to  gaze  on  the  orig- 
inal,^ replied  Clorinda.  “ I adore  a beautiful 
woman.  It  is  God's  greatest  work  of  art." 

“ It  is,  signora,"  said  Paolo ; and  he  turned 
away  to  his  work. 

Women  bom  m the  climate  of  Italy,  under 
her  deep  blue  sky,  and  in  that  air  that  breathes 
of  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  love,  are  not 
guided  by  the  same  impulses  and  feelings  as  in 
our  colder  and  more  practical  north.  Clorinda 
did  not  wait  for  Paolo's  admiration ; she  loved 
himT  and  every  day  added  to  her  passion.  His 
undoubted  genius,  his  intellectual  brow,  his  no- 
ble features  and  mien,  had  awakened  her  long 
pent-up  and  sleeping  affections.  She  was  her- 
self a woman  of  superior  mind;  and  had  reveled 
in  the  delights  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Boccaccio.  Now,  she  felt.  How  deeply,  she 
alone  knew.  But  Zustana  remained  obstinately 
insensible  to  all  her  charms : to  her  friendship, 
and  her  condescending  tone,  as  well  as  to  her  in- 
tellect and  beauty.  He  saw  all,  save  her  love, 
and  admired  and  respected  her  much.  But  there 
was — at  all  events,  at  present — no  germ  of  rising 
passion  in  his  heart. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  began  to  remark 
his  early  departure  from  the  palace,  his  myste- 
rious way  of  going,  and  the  fact  that  he  never 
returned  until  the  next  day  at  early  dawn,  which 
always  now  saw  him  at  his  labora.  The  idea 
at  once  flashed  across  her  mind  that  he  had  found 
in  Venice  some  person  on  whom  to  lavish  tho 
riches  of  his  affection,  and  that  he  went  every 
evening  to  plead  his  passion  at  her  feet.  Jealousy 
took  possession  of  her.  She  spent  a whole  night 
in  reflection  ; she  turned  over  in  her  mind  every 
supposition  ; and  she  rose,  feverish  and  ill.  That 
day,  pleading  illness,  she  remained  in  her  room, 
shut  up  with  her  books. 

About  an  hour  after  dark,  Paolo,  his  hat  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  his  cloak  wrapped  round  him,  and 
his  mask  on,  stepped  into  a gondola  which  await- 
ed him,  and  started.  Another  boat  lay  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  canal,  with  curtains  closely 
drawn.  Scarcely  had  the  artist's  been  set  in  mo- 
tion than  it  followed.  Paolo,  who  had  never, 
since  his  arrival  in  Venice,  been  watched  or  fol- 
lowed, paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  two  gondo- 
las then  moved  side  by  side  without  remark,  and 
that  of  Zustana  stopped  as  usual,  allowed  the 
artist  to  land,  and  continued  on  itsf  way.  A man, 
also  wrapped  in  a cloak,  masked,  and  with  a hat 
and  plumes,  leaped  out  also  from  the  other  gon- 
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dola,  and,  creeping  close  against  the  wall,  follow- 
ed him.  The  stranger  seemed,  by  his  gazing  at 
the  dirty  walls  and  low  shops— chiefly  old  clothes, 
rag  shops,  and  warehouses  devoted  to  small  trades 
— very  much  surprised,  but,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
track  of  the  other,  followed  closely. 

Suddenly  Zustana  disappeared.  The  other 
moved  rapidly  forward  in  time  to  observe  that  he 
had  entered  a dark  alley,  and  was  ascending  with 
heavy  step  a gloomy  and  winding  staircase.  The 
stranger  followed  cautiously,  stepping  in  time 
with  Paolo,  and  feeling  his  way  with  his  hands. 
Zustana  only  halted  when  he  reached  the  summit 
of  the  house.  He  then  placed  a key  in  a door 
— a blaze  of  light  was  seen,  and  he  disappeared, 
locking  the  door  behind  him.  The  man  stood 
irresolute,  but  only  for  a moment.  The  house 
was  built  round  a square  court,  like  a well';  there 
was  a terraced  roof.  Gliding  noiselessly  along, 
the  stranger  was  in  the  open  air ; moving  along 
like  a midnight-thief  he  gained  a position  whence 
the  windows  of  the  roams  entered  by  Zustana 
were  distinctly  visible. 

A groan,  a sigh  from  the  stranger,  who  sank 
behind  a kind  of  pillar,  revealed  the  Countess. 
The  groan,  the  sigh,  was  occasioned  by  the  as- 
tounding discovery  she  npw  made. 

The  room  into  which  she  was  looking,  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  beautifully  furnished, 
while  beyond — for  Clorinda  could  Bee  as  plainly 
as  if  she  had  been  in  it — was  a small  bedroom, 
and  near  the  bed  sat  an  old  woman,  who  was 
preparing  to  bring  in  a child  to  Zustana.  Just 
withdrawing  herself  from  the  embrace  of  Zustana 
was  a beautiful  young  girl,  simply  and  elegantly 
dressed — the  original  of  the  Pysche  which  she 
had  so  much  admired.  Now  she  understood  all ; 
that  look,  which  she  had  thought  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  beautiful  <freation>  was  for  the 
beloved  original. 

The  child,  a beautiful  boy  nearly  a year  old, 
was  brought  to  Zustana  to  kiss.  Now,  all  his 
savageness  was  gone ; now,  he  stood  no  longer 
the  artist,  the  creator,  the  genius  of  art ; but  the 
man.  He  smiled,  he  patted  the  babe  upon  the 
cheek,  he  let  it  clutch  his  fingers  with  its  little 
hands,  he  laughed  outright  a rich,  happy,  merry, 
ordinary  laugh  ; and  then,  turning  to  the  enrap- 
tured mother,  embraced  her  once  more,  and  drew 
her  to  a table  near  the  opened  window. 

“ What  progress  to-day  1”  asked  the  painter 
gayly. 

“ See,”  replied  the  young  mother,  handing  him 
a copy-book,  and  speaking  in  the  somewhat  harsh 
dialect  of  a Sicilian  peasant  girl.  “I  think,  at 
last,  I can  write  a page  pretty  well.” 

“Excellent,”  continued  the  painter  smiling. 
“ My  Eleanora  is  a perfect  little  fairy.  A pret- 
tier handwriting  you  will  not  see.  I need  give 
no  more  lessons.” 

“ But  the  reading,”  said  the  young  girl,  speak- 
ing like  a timid  scholar ; “ I shall  never  please 
you  there.” 

“ You  always  please  me,”  exclaimed  Zustana ; 
“but  you  must  get  rid  of  your  accent.” 

“ I will  try,”  said  Eleanora  earnestly,  and  tak- 
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ing  up  a book  she  began  to  read,  with  much  of 
the  imperfection  of  a young  school-girl,  but  so 
eagerly,  so  prettily,  with  such  an  evident  desire 
to  please,  that,  as  she  concluded  her  lesson,  the 
artist  clasped  her  warmly  to  his  bosom,  and  cried 
with  love  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  tone,  “ My  wife, 
how  I adore  you !” 

One  summer  morning  a young  man,  with  a 
knapsack  on  his  back,  a pair  of  pistols  in  his  belt, 
a staff  to  assist  him  in  climbing  the  hills  and 
mountains,  and  in  crossing  the  torrents,  was 
standing  on  the  brow  of  a hill  overlooking  a 
small  but  delicious  plain.  It  was  half  meadow, 
half  pasture  land  ; here,  trees  ; there,  a winding 
stream,  little  hillocks,  green  and  grassy  plots; 
beyond,  a lofty  mountain,  on  which  hung  a som- 
bre-tinted pine  forest ; the  whole  illumined  by  the 
joyous  sun  of  Sicily,  which  flooded  all  nature, 
and  spread  as  it  were  a violet  and  metallic  vail 
over  her.  After  gazing  nearly  half  an  hour  at 
the  delicious  landscape,  the  young  man  moved 
slowly  down  a winding  path  that  led  to  the  river 
side.  Suddenly  he  heard  the  tinkling  of  sheep- 
bells,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  looked  around  to 
discover  whence  the  sound  came.  In  a small 
comer  of  pasture-land,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  stream,  he  saw  the  flock,  and  seated  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a huge  tree,  a young  girl. 

He  advanced  at  once  toward  her,  not  being 
sure  of  his  way. 

She  was  a young  girl  of  sixteen,  the  same  del- 
icate and  exquisite  creation  which  had  so  struck 
Clorinda  on  the  canvas,  and  in  the  garret,  of 
Venice.  The  eye  of  the  artist  was  delighted,  the 
heart  of  the  man  was  filled  with  emotion.  He 
spoke  to  her : she  answered  timidly  but  sweetly. 

He  forgot  his  intended  question ; he  alluded  to 
the  beautiful  country,  to  the  delight  of  dwelling 
in  such  a land,  to  the  pleasures  of  her  calm  and 
placid  existence ; he  asked  if  he  could  obtain  a 
room  in  that  neighborhood  in  which  to  reside 
while  he  took  a series  of  sketches.  The  girl 
listened  with  attention  and  interest  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  was  using  his 
pencil.  She  then  replied  that  her  father  would 
gladly  offer  him  a shelter  in  their  small  house,  if 
he  could  be  satisfied  with  very  humble  lodging 
and  very  humble  fare.  The  young  man  accepted 
with  many  thanks,  and  then  showed  her  his 
sketch-book. 

“ Holy  Virgin !”  she  cried,  as  she  recognized 
herself 

“You  are  pleased,”  said  the  artist,  smiling. 

“ Oh ! it’s  beautiful ; how  can  you  do  that 
with  a pencil  1 Come  quick,  and  show  it  to  fa- 
ther!” 

The  young  man  followed  her,  as  she  slowly 
drove  her  sheep  along,  and  soon  found  himself 
within  sight  of  a small  house  with  a garden, 
which  she  announced  as  her  father's.  She  had 
the  drawing  in  her  hand,  looking  at  it  with  de- 
light. Unable  to  restrain  her  feelings,  she  ran 
forward,  and,  entering  the  house,  disappeared. 
Zustana— of  course  it  was  he— laughed  as  he 
picked  up  the  crook  of  the  impetuous  young 
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shepherdess,  and,  aided  by  the  faithful  dog,  began 
driving  home  the  patient  animals.  In  ten  min- 
utes Eleanors  reappeared,  accompanied  by  her 
father,  her  brother  and  sister : regular  Sicilian 
peasants,  without  one  atom  of  resemblance  to 
this  extraordinary  pearl  concealed  from  human 
eye  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Amola.  They  were 
all,  however,  struck  by  the  portrait,  and  received 
the  artist  with  rude  hospitality. 

He  took  up  his  residence  with  them ; he  sought 
to  please,  and  he  succeeded.  After  a very  few 
days  he  became  the  constant  companion  of  El- 
eanors. They  went  out  together,  he  to  paint,  she 
to  look  after  her  sheep — both  to  talk.  Paolo  found 
her  totally  uneducated,  ignorant  of  every  thing, 
unable  to  read  or  write,  and  narrow-minded,  as 
all  such  natures  must  be.  But,  there  was  a 
foundation  of  sweetness,  and  a quickness  of  in- 
tellect, which  demonstrated  that  circumstances 
alone  had  made  her  what  she  was,  and  Paolo 
loved  her. 

He  had  been  a fortnight  at  Amola,  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind.  One  beautiful  morning,  soon 
after  they  had  taken  up  their  usual  position,  be 
spoke. 

“ Eleanors,  I love  yon,  with  a love  that  is  of 
my  life.  I adore,  I worship  you  ;*  you  are  the 
artist's  ideal  of  loveliness ; your  soul  only  wants 
culture  to  be  as  lovely  as  your  body.  WiU  you 
be  my  wife?  Will  you  make  my  home  your 
home,  my  country  your  country,  my  life  your 
life ! I am  an  artist ; I battle  for  my  bread,  but 
I am  already  gaining  riches.  Speak ! Will  you 
be  mine  1” 

“ I will,"  replied  the  young  girl,  who  had  no 
conception  of  hiding  her  feelings  of  pride  and  joy. 

“ But  you  do  not  know  me.  I am  jealous  and 
suspicious,  I am  proud  and  sensitive.  You  are 
beautiful,  you  are  lovely  ; others  will  dispute  you 
with  me.  I would  slay  the  Pope  if  he  sought 
yon ; I would  kill  the  Emperor  if  he  offered  you 
a gift.  You  are  a simple  peasant  girl;  those 
around  me  might  smile  at  your  want  of  town 
knowledge  ; might  jeer  at  you  for  not  having  the 
accomplishments  and  vices  of  the  town  ladies  : I 
should  challenge  the  first  who  smiled  or  jeered. 
You  must  then,  if  you  can  be  mine,  and  will  make 
me  happy,  live  apart  from  men,  for  me  alone  ; 
you  must  know  of  no  existence  but  mine ; you 
must  abandon  all  society,  all  converse  with  your 
fellow-creatures.  I must  be  your  world,  your 
hfe,  your  whole  being.” 

“ I will  be  what  pleases  you  best,”  said  the 
young  girl  gently. 

41  The  picture  does  not  alarm  youl” 

44  Will  you  always  love  me  1”  she  asked  timidly. 

44  While  I live,  my  art,  my  idol,  my  goddess ! 
Eleanors,  while  I breathe.” 

44  Do  with  me  as  you  will,”  replied  the  young 
girl. 

A month  later  they  were  married,  her  parents 
being  proud  indeed  of  the  elevated  position  to 
which  their  daughter  attained.  They  went  in 
the  autumn  to  Rome,  where  Paolo  had  prepared 
fcr  his  mysterious  existence  by  means  of  his 


faithful  and  attached  nurse.  He  devoted  to  her 
every  moment  not  directed  to  his  art,  and  at  once 
began  her  education  systematically.  He  found 
an  apt  and  earnest  scholar,  and  at  the  time  <rf 
which  I speak,  Eleanora  was  possessed  of  all  the 
mental  advantages  to  be  derived  from  constant 
intercourse  with  a man  of  genius. 

But  Paolo  Zustana,  out  of  his  home,  was  a 
changed  and  unhappy  man  ; he  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  his  treasure  being  discovered  ; he  saw, 
with  secret  impatience,  the  many  defects  which 
still  existed  in  his  beloved  idol ; he  felt  the  re- 
straint of  confining  her  always  within  a suite  of 
rooms ; he  longed  to  give  her  air  and  space ; but 
he  dreaded  her  being  seen  by  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous men ; he  dreaded  ridicule  for  her 
peasant  origin  and  imperfect  education.  Hence 
the  defects  in  his  character. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  and 
Zustana,  who  had  been  giving  some  finishing 
touches  to  the  Psyche,  was  absorbed  in  its  con- 
templation He  held  the  brush  in  his  hand,  and 
stood  back  a little  way,  examining  it  with  atten- 
tion. 

44  It  is  beautiful ! The  Countess  Clorinda  was 
right,”  he  exclaimed. 

44  Not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  the  original,”  re- 
plied that  lady  in  & low  tone. 

44  Great  Heaven !”  cried  Paolo,  turning  round 
pale  and  fiercely,  to  start  back  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. 

There  was  Eleanora,  blushing,  trembling,  timid, 
hanging  a little  back,  and  yet  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  Countess,  who  smilfed  a sweet  sad  smile  of 
triumph. 

44 Be  not  angry,  Signor  Zustana,”  she  said; 

44  it  is  all  my  fault.  You  excited  my  curiosity 
relative  to  the  original  of  this  picture.  You  said 
it  existed.  I immediately  connected  your  mys- 
terious absences  with  something  which  might  ex- 
plain all.  Last  night  I followed  you  home,  I saw 
this  beautiful  creature,  I understood  the  motives 
of  her  seclusion.  This  day  I went  to  see  her 
early;  I forced  my  way  in.  Half  by  threats, 
half  by  coaxing,  I extracted  the  truth  from  her. 

Signor  Paolo,  your  conduct  is  selfish ; to  save 
yourself  from  imaginary  evils  you  condemn  this 
angel  to  a prison  life ; you  deprive  her  of  air  and 
liberty — the  Very  life  of  a Sicilian  girl ; you  pre- 
vent her  from  enjoying  the  manifold  * blessings 
which  God  intended  for  all ; you  deprive  us  of 
the  satisfaction  of  admiring  a face  so  divine,  and 
a mind  so  exquisite.  But  then,  you  will  say,  she 
is  beautiful  enough  to  excite  love ; she  is  simple 
enough  to  excite  a smile.  Signor  Paolo,  she  is 
good  enough  to  scorn  the  first  word  of  lawless 
passion ; she  is  educated  enough  to  learn  eveiy 
thing  that  becomes  a lady,  and  befits  the  wife  of 
a man  of  genius,  if  you  will  but  let  her  mix  with 
the  world.  You  are  yourself  miserable;  your 
life  is  a torment.  I,  the  friend,  the  confidante, 
the  sister  of  this  innocent,  good  girl,  declare  to 
you  that  you  must  change  your  mode  of  exist- 
ence.” 

14  Countess,  you  have  conquered,”  cried  Zus- 
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Una,  who  guessed  the  truth,  and  who  intuitively 
felt  that  her  generous  heart  would  find,  in  devo- 
tion to  Eleanora,  means  of  withdrawing  her  at- 
tention from  her  unfortunate  passion.  “ Do  with4 
her  as  you  please.  When  the  Countess  Clorinda, 
only  child  of  my  generous  patron,  calls  my  wife 
her  sister,  my  wife  is  hers  for  life.” 

The  result  was  natural.  Paolo  Zustana  ceased 
to  be  suspicious  and  restless.  Eleanora  was  uni- 
versally admired ; and  when,  ten  years  later,  the 
artist,  after  finishing  the  paintings  for  the  gallery 
of  the  Palace  Bembo,  took  up  his  residence  per- 
manently in  Venice,  his  wife  had  become  an  ac- 
complished and  unaffected  lady,  capable  of  hold- 
ing her  position  in  the  elevated  circles  to  which 
the  genius  of  her  husband,  and  the  friendship  of 
Clorinda,  established  her  right  to  belong.  Clo- 
rinda remained  true  to  her  friendship  all  her  life  ; 
delighted  and  happy  at  being  the  ensurer  of  per- 
manent happiness  two  loving  hearts,  which,  under 
the  system  of  suspicion,  fear,  and  seclusion  adopted 
by  one  of  them,  must  ultimately  have  been  utterly 
wretched. 

No  one  can  be  happy  and  useful  in  this  world, 
who  is  not  of  it.  If  it  were  not  our  duty  to  be  of 
it,  we  may  be  very  sure  We  should  not  be  in  it. 

BEHIND  THE  LOUVRE 
.“  "HEOPLE  may  wish  to  know  why  I pull  up 

X here,  and  begin  to  play  the  fool.  I am  a 
pencil  manufacturer;  nothing  more.  I know 
that  my  pencils  are  good  : look  here ! (Exhibits 
a medal.)  This  medal  was  given  to  me,  as  the 
manufacturer  of  these  superlative  peqpils,  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in'fcdhdon.” 

With  this  preliminary  address,  a very  fashion- 
able-looking gentleman,  who  has  drawn  up  his 
carriage  at  the  roadside  behind  the  Louvre  in 
Paris,  opens  an  address  to  a number  of  persons 
who  begin  to  gather  about  him.  His  equipage  is 
handsome ; and  people  wonder  what  he  means 
by  this  curious  proceeding.  Presently  they  per- 
ceive that  in  the  buggy  there  is  an  organ,  and 
that  the  individual  perched  behind  the  gentleman 
fulfills  the  double  functions  of  footman  and  organ- 
grinder.  They  perceive  also  that  the  servant 
wears  a magnificent  livery,  part  of  it  consisting 
of  a huge  brass  helmet,  from  the  summit  of  which 
immense  tricolor  feathers  flutter  conspicuously  in 
the  breeze.  The  gentleman  suddenly  rings  a 
bell;  and  forthwith  the  footman  in  the  buggy 
grinds  a lively  air.  The  crowd  rapidly  increases. 
The  gentleman  is  veiy  grave : he  looks  quietly  at 
the  people  about  him,  and  then  addresses  them  a 
second  time,  having  rung  the  little  bell  again  to 
stop  his  footman’s  organ : “ Now  I dare  say  you 
wonder  what  I am  going  to  do.  Well,  I will  be- 
gin with  the  story  which  led  me  to  this  charlatan 
life — for  I am  a charlatan — there’s  no  denying  it. 
I was,  as  you  all  know,  an  ordinary  pencil  mer- 
chant; and,  although  I sold  my  pencils  in  the 
street  from  my  carriage^seat,  I was  dressed  like 
any  of  you.  Well,  one  day,  when  I was  selling 
my  pencils  at  a rapid  rate,  a low  fellow  set  up  his 
puppet-show  close  by  me— and  all  my  customers 
lushed  sway  from  me.  This  occurred  to  me 


many  times.  Wherever  I drew  up  my  carriage 
to  sell  my  pencils  in  a quiet  way  some  charlatan 
came,  and  drew  all  my  customers  from  me.  I 
found  that  my  trade  was  tapering  away  to  a point 
as  fine  as  the  finest  point  of  my  finest  pencil; 
and,  as  you  may  imagine,  I was  not  very  pleased. 
But  suddenly  I thought  that  if  the  public  taste 
encourages  charlatans,  and  if  I am  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  that  public,  I too  must  become  a 
charlatan.  And  here  I am — a charlatan  from 
the  tips  of  my  hair  to  the  heel  of  my  boot,  selling 
excellent  pencils  for  forty  centimes  each,  as  you 
shall  presently  see.” 

This  second  speech  concluded  in  the  most 
serious  manner,  the  gentleman  produces  from  the 
carriage-seat  a splendid  coat  embroidered  with 
gold : this  he  puts  on  with  the  utmost  gravity- 
then  turns  to  the  crowd  to  watch  its  effect  upon 
them.  Then  he  takes  his  hat  off,  picks  up  a 
huge  brass  helmet  from  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
riage, and  tries  it  on.  Again  he  looks  gravely  at 
the  crowd,  suddenly  removes  the  helmet,  and 
places,  singly,  three  plumes  representing  the 
national  tricolor,  watching  the  effect  upon  the 
spectators,  as  he  adds  each  feather.  Having 
surveyed  the  general  effect  of  the  helmet  thus 
decorated,  he  again  puts  it  on;  and,  turning 
now  full  upon  the  crowd,  folds  his  arms  and 
looks  steadfastly  before  him.  After  a pause,  he 
rings  his  little  bell,  and  the  plumed  organist  be- 
hind him  plays  a soft  and  soothing  air.  To  this 
tune  he  again  speaks : 

“ WoH,  here  I am,:  as  you  eee,  a charlatan.  I 
have  done  this  to  please  you  : you  mustn’t  blame 
me.  As  I told  you,  I am  the  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  pencils.  They  are  cheap  and  they 
are  good,  as  I shall  presently  show  you.  Look 
here— -I  have  a portfolio !” 

The  gentleman  then  lifts  a large  portfolio  or 
book — opens  it,  and  exhibits  to  the  crowd  three 
or  four  rough  caricatures.  He  presently  pretends 
to  perceive  doubts  floating  about  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  his  pencils  to  produce  such  splendid  pic- 
tures. Suddenly  he  snatches  up  one  of  them, 
brandishes  it  in  the  air — turns  over  the  leaves  of 
the  book — finds  a blank  page — then  places  him- 
self in  an  attitude  to  indicate  intense  thought. 
He  frowns ; he  throws  up  his  eyes ; he  taps  the 
pencil  impatiently  against  his  chin;  he  traces 
imaginary  lines  in  the  air;  he  stands  for  some 
seconds  with  upturned  face,  rapt — waiting,  in 
fact,  to  be  inspired.  Suddenly  he  is  struck  by 
an  irresistible  and  overpowering  thought,  and 
begins  to  draw  the  rough  outlines  of  a sketch. 
He  proceeds  with  his  work  in  the  most  earnest 
manner.  No  spectator  can  detect  a smile  upon 
that  serious  face.  Now  he  holds  the  book  far 
away  from  him,  to  catch  the  general  effect,  marks 
little  errors  here  and  there  ; then  sets  vigorously 
to  work  again.  At  last  the  great  conception  is 
upon  the  paper.  He  turns  it  most  seriously,  and 
with  the  air  pf  a man  doing  a very  great  favor,  to 
the  crowd.  The  picture  produces  a burst  of 
laughter.  The  pencil  manufacturer  does  not 
laugh,  but  continues  solemnly,  to  the  sounds  of 
| his  organ  in  the  buggy,  to  exhibit  his  production. 
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Presently,  however,  he  closes  the  book  with  the 
appearance  of  a man  who  is  satiated  with  the 
applauses  of  the  world.  A moment  afterward  he 
opeos  it  a second  time ; puts  the  point  of  the 
pencil  to  his  tongue,  and  looks  eagerly  at  the  peo- 
ple. He  is  selecting  some  individual,  sufficient- 
ly eccentric  and  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  general  assembly  when  sketched. 
He  has  canght  sight  of  one  at  last.  He  looks  at 
him  intensely,  to  the  irrepressible  amusement  of 
the  spectators,  who  all  follow  his  eyes  with  theirs. 
The  individual  selected  generally  smiles,  and 
bears  his  public  position  very  calmly. 

44  For  Mercy’s  sake,  do  not  stir  l”  the  artist 
fervently  ejaculates,  as  he  sets  vigorously  to  work. 
This  proceeding,  in  the  open  street,  conducted 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  with  the  most 
finished  acting,  is  irresistibly  ludicrous.  As  the 
portrait  advances  toward  completion,  the  organ 
plays  a triumphant  melody.  In  five  minutes  a 
rough  and  bold  sketch  has  been  produced,  resem- 
bling only  in  the  faintest  manner  the  original, 
yet  sufficiently  like  him  to  be  recognized,  and  to 
create  amusement.  As  the  artist  holds  up  the 
portrait,  to  be  seen  by  the  crowd,  he  again  rings 
his  little  bell  to  silence  his  musical  attendant  in 
the  buggy. 

And  now  he  dwells  emphatically  upon  the 
virtues  of  his  pencils.  He  declares  that  they  are 
at  once  black  and  hard.  He  pretends,  once  more, 
to  detect  an  air  of  incredulity  in  the  crowd.  He 
is  indignant.  He  seizes  a block  of  oak — informs 
his  imaginary  detractors  that  it  is  the  hardest 
known  wood — and,  with  a hammer,  drives  the 
point  of  one  of  his  pencils  through  it.  The  wood 
is  split,  the  pencil  is  not  injured : and  he  tells  his 
imaginary  detractors  that  even  if  they  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  using  pencils  for  art,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  split  wood  with  them  for  winter  firing. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  buy  them.  This  is  of 
course  a very  popular  point  in  the  performances. 
The  next  is  the  display,  to  the  melancholy  grind 
of  the  organ  in  the  buggy,  of  a huge  box  fuU  of 
silver  money. 

This  box  is  opened  and  exhibited  to  the  crowd 
as  the  astonishing  result  of  these  wonderful  pen- 
cils. And  then  the  charlatan  goes  through  all 
that  pantomime  which  usually  describes  a man 
utterly  tired  of  all  the  enjoyments  wealth  can 
give  him.  He  seizes  a handful  of  the  money, 
and  then  lazily  drops  it  into  the  box.  He  throws 
himself  back  and  pushes  the  box  from  him,  to  in- 
dicate that  he  is  tired  of  riches.  At  last  he  jumps 
up,  and,  seizing  a five-franc  piece,  raises  his  arm 
to  throw  it  among  the  spectators  : but  he  is  pre- 
vented, apparently,  by  a sudden  impulse. 

“ Once,”  he  explains,  “ I threw  a five-franc 
piece  in  the  midst  of  my  customer*,  when  it  un- 
fortunately struck  a man  in  the  eye.  That  acci- 
dent gave  me  a lesson  which  I should  do  wrong 
to  forget  to-day.” 

So  he  closes  the  box,  throws  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  and  calls  upon  the  crowd  to  be- 
come purchasers  of  pencils,  which  will  never 
break,  and  which  are  patronized  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists;  The  droll  thing  about  this  per- 


formance is  that  the  pencils  sold  really  are  good, 
and  that  they  actually  did  obtain  honorable  men- 
tion from  the  English  Exhibition  Committee  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

The  crowd  having  decided  to  purchase  or  to 
reject  the  merchandise  of  this  extraordinary  pen- 
cil manufacturer,  are  soon  drawn  away  to  the 
occupant  of  another  elegant  carriage.  Truly/ 
this  little  licensed  space  at  the  back  of  the 
Louvre  presents  odd  pictures  to  strangers. 

This  is  a serious  business.  The  crowd  are  lis- 
tening to  a lecture  on  teethf  and  on  the  virtue  of 
certain  drugs  for  the  teeth,  the  composition  of 
which  the  lecturer  alone  knows  the  secret  of — a 
secret  that  has  been  rigidly  handed  down  in  his 
family  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  He 
is  a well-known  dentist  in  Paris,  and  is  in  part- 
nership with  his  father.  The  senior  dentist  re- 
mains at  home  to  perform  operations  of  dental 
surgery  which  are  the  result  of  the  remarkable 
advertising  system  pursued  by  the  young  man  in 
the  carriage.  The  business,  I am  led  to  believe, 
is  a most  flourishing  one  in  the  cite ; and,  when 
the  father  was  young,  he  himself  was  his  father's 
advertiser. 

The  scientific  gentleman  now  haranguing  the 
crowd  is  certainly  the  worthy  representative  of 
his  parent  It  is  reported  indeed  that  the  man 
is  a skillful  dentist.  At  the  present  moment  ho 
offers  to  prove  his  dexterity  upon  any  individual 
present  who  may  be  troubled  by  a refractory 
tooth.  He  looks  about  eagerly  for  a patient. 
Presently  a hoy  ib  thrust  forward  to  he  operated 
upon.  The  poor  little  fellow  is  rapidly  hoisted 
into  the  vehicle.  To  suffer  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth  in  an  elegant  drawing-room,  or  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  a fashionable  dentist's  apartment,  is  not 
a pleasant  operation,  even  for  a man  with  the 
strongest  nerve  ; but  to  have  a singularly  happy 
illustration  of  the  ills  to  which  teeth  are  subject, 
drawn  from  your  head,  and  exhibited  to  a crowd 
of  curious  strangers,  is  an  ordeal  from  which  all 
people,  save  philosophers  and  small  French  boys, 
would  shrink  with  horror.  The  little  victim,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  his  public 
position.  He  seats  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  crowd,  and  allows  the  operator  to  fasten  a 
towel  about  his  neck,  without  displaying  the  least 
nervousness.  The  business-like  manner  of  the 
operator  is  very  amusing.  He  looks  upon  the 
boy  only  as  a model.  When  the  patient  is  fully 
prepared,  he  displays  him  to  the  crowd  with  much 
the  same  expression  as  that  adopted  by  all  pa- 
rental exhibitors  of  wonderful  little  children.  The 
operation  is  then  performed,  and  the  boy’s  head 
is  rapidly  buried  in  a convenient  basin.  This  ac- 
complished, the  dentist,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
begins  to  sell  his  tooth-powders,  and  other  toilet 
necessaries,  and  to  refer  the  crowd  to  his  father’s  . 
establishment. 

We  pass  the  conjuror  as  an  old  and  well- 
known  friend,  to  enjoy  the  performances  of  the 
sergeant  of  the  old  guard.  This  sergeant  is  re- 
presented by  an  old,  care-worn  looking  poodle — 
a poodle  that  appears  to  be  utterly  tired  of  the 
world — to  have  exhausted  all  the  enjoyments  of 
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two  ordinary  poodles’  lives,  and  to  take  good  and 
evil  fortune  now  with  equal  calmness.  This  ca- 
nine representation  of  the  old  guard  is  dressed — 
so  far  as  his  poodle’s  proportions  can  be  adapted 
to  those  of  the  human  form — in  the  regimentals 
of  the  old  Imperial  soldiers,  and  his  long  gray 
mustaches  and  shaggy  beard  give  to  his  head  an 
appearance  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  his  as- 
sumed character.  He  stands  upon  his  hind  legs  ; 
he  carries  his  musket  with  military  precision ; his 
nfost  conspicuous  fault,  which  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  as  quite  insurmountable,  is  his  tail. 
True  it  is  a very  little  tail,  but  there  it  is,  and  he 
can  not  help  it.  His  master,  or  superior  officer* 
is  an  old  man,  with  silver  hair,  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  a singularly  even  pair  of  silver  mus- 
taches. The  master  and  the  subaltern  appear  to 
have  a family  likeness.  The  master  is  dressed 
in  a blue  blouse  and  wide  trowsers,  and  wears  a 
low,  half-military  cap.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a 
little  drum  and  a whip. 

The  poor  old  guard  as  he  walks  round  the  cir- 
cle formed  by  the  people,  to  the  time  of  the  drum, 
looks  wistfully  at  his  officer,  and  sadly  at  his  offi- 
cer’s whip.  To  describe  the  military  movements 
through  which  the  old  guard  passes  would  be  as 
tedious  to  the  reader  as  they  are  certainly  tedious 
to  the  poodle ; but  the  officer  is  really  impressive. 
He  is  a serious  old  man,  with  a military  severity 
in  his  look.  He  talks  to  the  poodle  in  a voice  of 
thunder,  and  comments  on  the  slightest  laxity  of 
discipline  with  tremendous  earnestness.  He  re- 
minds the  old  sergeant  (who  absolutely  looks  con- 
scious of  his  disgrace)  that  he  is  an  unworthy  re- 
presentative of  the  Emperor’s  noble  veterans.  He 
tells  him  that  he  has  twice  been  fined  for  drunks 
enness,  and  that  he  spends  every  sous  he  gets  in 
Cognac.  The  sergeant  looks  very  much  ashamed. 
And  then  the  anger  of  his  officer  rises  to  a terrific 
pitch.  The  end  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  sergeant 
goes  through  all  the  forms  of  a military  trial,  and 
is  condemned  to  be  shot.  The  severe  old  gentle- 
man then  solemnly  beats  his  drum,  and  with  a 
mournful  look,  places  the  condemned  soldier  in 
the  position  he  is  to  occupy  while  his  sentence  is 
carried  out.  The  poodle,  with  a hang-dog  look, 
then  suffers  his  master  to  fire  a percussion  cap  at 
him,  and  falls  dead.  Dut  the  business  does  not 
end  here.  The  old  man  proceeds  with  the  utmost 
gravity  to  bury  the  sergeant  with  military  honors. 
Aided  by  a little  boy,  he  carries  the  defunct  slow- 
ly round  the  circle,  and  then  sings  a dirge  over 
his  grave. 

After  the  funeral,  the  dog  wakes  to  a lively  air, 
and  performs  a country  dance  with  his  serious 
old  master.  The  animal  is  a character,  but  his 
master  is  a study.  His  age,  his  dignified  man- 
ner, the  imperturbable  seriousness  with  which  he 
goes  through  the  military  forms,  the  well-acted 
pathos  with  which  he  pronounces  the  old  ser- 
geant’s sentence,  the  severity  with  which  he  re- 
bukes any  levity  in  the  people,  and  the  insensi- 
bility to  ridicule  with  which  he  dances  the  coun- 
try dance,  are  perfect  in  themselves.  And,  as  he 
talks  to  the  dog,  his  ingenuity  in  carrying  round 
his  discourse  to  money  matters,  and  to  the  duty 


which  his  spectators  owe  to  themselves  not  to 
forget  the  little  ceremony  of  throwing  a few  cen- 
times into  the  arena,  is  a matter  which  gives  zest 
to  the  performance.  He  never  appeals  directly 
to  the  people — he  seldom  recognizes  them  in  any 
way ; he  talks  at  them  in  an  incidental  way,  to 
the  old  sergeant. 

Another  public  exhibitor  claims  popular  atten- 
tion behind  the  Louvre.  He  is  said  to  share  a 
goodly  proportion  of  Parisian  patronage,  and  to 
be  rewarded  with  an  indefinite  number  of  cen- 
times. His  performance  is  at  once  rapid  and 
astonishing. 

All  he  does  is  to  break  a huge  stone — to  crum- 
ble it  up  into  small  pieces.  He  begins  by  declar- 
ing to  the  crowd  that  this  process  may  be  per- 
formed by  a blow  of  the  hand.  He  lets  the  crowd 
examine  the  stone  he  is  about  to  crush  with  a 
blow  of  his  mighty  arm  ; all  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  a solid  mass.  He  places  it  upon  another  stone, 
and,  with  one  blow  with  his  naked  hand,  shatters 
it  to  atoms.  This  performance  is,  of  course,  both 
rapid  and  astonishing ; and  sagacious  men  have 
endeavored  to  account  for  it  by  explaining  that 
the  underneath  stone  is  so  arranged  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  blow  falls  upon  one  point,  and 
so  acts  like  a sharp  instrument — a pickax,  for 
instanoe.  This  may  be  the  right  or  it  may  be 
a wrong  interpretation  of  the  performance  ; but 
that  it  is  a legitimate  thing — that  there  is  no 
cheat  about  it — I am  well  assured. 

I might  linger  here  to  watch  other  perform- 
ances of  this  class ; but  my  attention  is  drawn  to 
a gentleman  dressed  quietly  and  well,  who  has 
just  taken  his  hat  off,  and  is  bowing  to  us  from 
the  high  curb-stone.  His  expression  is  serious, 
even  sad.  He  has  an  intellectual  face,  a high 
forehead,  a thoughtful  look.  People  flock  about 
him  very  fast ; evidently  he  has  something  to  say. 
He  has  a bundle  of  papers  under  one  arm.  Ho 
remains,  while  a crowd  gathers,  looking  sadly 
round,  and  still  holding  his  hat  respectfully  in 
his  hand.  Presently  he  murmurs  a few  words  ; 
and,  by  degrees,  bursts  into  an  oratorical  display, 
at  once  dramatic  and  effective.  He  is  a poet. 
He  felt  the  soul  of  poetry  within  him  when  he 
was  an  obscure  boy  in  his  native  village.  He 
longed  to  be  known— to  catch  the  applauses  of 
the  world.  At  last  he  resolved  to  travel  to  Paris ; 
Paris,  where  generous  sentiments  were  always 
welcomed  ; Paris,  the  natural  home  of  the  poet. 
Full  of  youthful  hope,  he  presented  himself  to  a 
publisher,  offering  his  poems.  The  reply  he  ob- 
tained was,  that  he  was  unknown.  He  went  to 
a second  publisher,  to  a third,  to  a fourth ; all 
were  polite  to  him,  but  all  rejected  his  works. 
He  was  in  despair.  Was  he,  with  the  soul  of 
poesy  burning  within  him,  to  starve  in  Paris,  the 
cradle  of  poesy  1 He  was  tempted  often  in  that 
dark  time  to  sully  the  purity  of  his  muse.  But 
he  said,  no  ; he  might  be  poor,  but  he  would  be 
without  stain.  At  last  he  was  compelled  to  write 
songs  for  obscure  cafes  chantants ; but  he  should 
be  unworthy  to  address  that  assembly  could  he 
not  assure  them  that  all  these  songs  breathed  a 
high  moral  purpose.  Well,  one  of  these  songs 
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became  last  year  the  rage — thousands  of  copies 
were  sold.  And  what  did  the  author  get  for  that 
most  popular  production  1 Here  the  orator  pauses, 
and  looks  sternly  about  him.  Presently  he  raises 
his  arm,  and,  shaking  it  in  the  air,  shouts,  with 
the  countenance  of  a roused  fiend,  “ Trois  francs ! 

After  this  burst,  he  proceeds,  in  a subdued 
voice,  to  describe  his  struggle.  How  he  resolved 
to  fight  his  hard  battle  bravely  ; and  how,  at  last, 
stung  by  the  neglect  of  publishers,  he  resolved 
to  place  himself  in  the  streets,  face  to  face  with 
the  Paris  public.  He  knew  that  they  reverenced 
poets.  He  believed  that,  while  his  muse  was 
pure,  he  might  appeal  to  them  with  confidence. 
They  may  judge  by  his  language  that  he  is  no 
common  impostor;  and  he  confidently  believes 
that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  a popular 
wonder  that  the  known  man  once  in  that  way 
sought  a public  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  To  that 
time  he  looks  courageously  forward ; and  only 
asks  his  audience  to  buy  a number  of  his  works 
which  he  has  under  his  arm,  and  which  may  be 
had  for  three  sous  each,  in  confirmation  of  all  he 
has  said.  And,  forthwith,  the  poet  bows  to  the 
crowd,  who  press  about  him  to  buy  his  works. 

This  last  exhibition  behind  the  Louvre  sent 
me  away,  thinking  seriously  of  the  strange  things 
to  be  seen  in  the  by-ways  of  Paris,  where  few 
strangers  penetrate.  Indeed,  these  licensed  street 
performers  form  a class  peculiar  to  the  French 
capital.  Their  ingenuity  is  as  extraordinary  as 
their  knowledge  of  French  taste  and  sentiment 
is  truthful.  From  the  prosperous  pencil  manu- 
facturer down  to  the  old  man  who  carries  a mag- 
ic-lantern about  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lux- 
embourg every  night,  for  hire,  all  the  people  who 
get  their  living  in  the  streets  of  this  giddy  place 
are  worth  loitering  in  a by-way  to  see  and  to 
hear. 


CONFESSION*; 

OR,  THE  LAW  OF  ACOUSTICS. 

THE  preparations  had  been  made  for  a grand 
festival  in  the  Church  of  the  Magdalen,  at 
Girgenti,  and,  according  to  the  usage  on  such 
occasions,  the  whole  interior  was  decorated  with 
flowers  and  tapestry.  The  workmen  had  quitted 
the  sacred  edifice  in  a body  at  mid-day  ; and 
throughout  reigned  that  solemn  and  peculiar  still- 
ness which,  in  the  temples  of  the  Catholic  faith,  is 
felt  to  exercise  an  influence  the  most  edifying  and 
sublime. 

Two  gentlemen  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  long 
aisle  which  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  building ; 
they  were  conversing  in  subdued  tones,  and 
seemed  to  regard  the  cool,  shady  church  as  being 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a public  prome- 
nade. One  of  them,  who  might  be  of  the  age  of 
about  fifty,  was  of  robust  frame,  tall,  and  strongly 
built,  with  a countenance  thoughtful  and  some- 
what stem,  but  in  which  no  single  passion  seemed 
to  have  left  a trace.  The  other,  of  slender  figure, 
and  in  the  first  bloom  of  manhood,  whose  hand- 
some features  were  characterized  by  an  expres- 
sion the  most  intellectual  and  refined,  turned  his 
dark  and  almost  feminine  eyes  with  an  earnest 


glance  in  every  direction,  as  if  he  had  something 
of  especial  interest  to  communicate.  It  was  the 
architect  who  had  designed  and  superintended 
the  decorations  for  the  fete  of  the  ensuing  day. 
He  had  but  recently  completed  his  studies  at 
Rome.  His  name  was  Giulio  Balzetti.  On  a 
sudden  the  younger  man  stood  still.  44  Marquis,” 
he  said,  in  that  confidential  tone  which  is  used  in 
addressing  a person  with  whom  one  is  in  habits 
of  daily  intercourse — “ I will  impart  to  you — half 
in  jest — a secret  which,  I believe,  is  known  to  no 
human  being  except  myself.  You  have  perhaps 
heard  of  the  strange  tricks  which  are  sometimes 
played  upon  builders  by  that  law  of  nature  which 
regulates  the  transmission  of  sounds,  and  which 
modem  science  has  denominated  Acoustics’ — 
played  upon  us,  indeed,  when  we  have  the  least 
reason  to  expect  or  deserve  them.  Through  an 
every-day  occurrence — by  the  merest  accident — 
I was  lately  made  acquainted  with  the  singular 
fact  that  from  this  spot,  on  the  very  slab  of  white 
marble  on  which  we  are  standing,  the  slightest 
whisper  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  aisle — I 
mean  in  the  last  of  the  confessional  boxes  which 
you  see — is  distinctly  audible,  though  a person 
stationed  on  any  other  part  of  the  intervening 
ground — how  near  soever  to  the  place  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded — would  not  be  able  to  catch 
a single  word.  Remain  where  you  are  for  a few 
minutes,  while  I proceed  to  the  confessional 
which  I have  indicated — and  you  will  indeed  be 
wonder-struck  by  this  extraordinary  freak  of  Na- 
ture.” 

The  architect  hastened  away ; but  he  had  not 
proceeded  many  paces,  when  the  Marquis  heard 
a significant  whisper — the  purport  of  which  suf- 
ficed in  an  instant  to  agitate  his  whole  frame  with 
the  most  fearful  emotions.  He  stood  transfixed 
to  the  ground,  as  though  he  had  been  touched  by 
a wand  of  enchantment — his  features  pale  and 
rigid  as  the  marble ; while  the  extreme  of  atten- 
tiveness portrayed  in  his  ordinarily  tranquil  visage 
betokened  that  some  tidings  of  awful  import  were 
falling  upon  his  ears.  He  moved  not  a limb ; he 
scarcely  breathed — he  was  like  one  standing  on 
the  brink  of  a precipice,  in  all  the  horror  of  an 
impending  fall  into  the  abyss — and  his  rolling 
eyeballs  and  visibly  throbbing  heart  were  the  only 
signs  of  existence. 

Balzetti  was  now  Been  returning.  “ The  ex- 
periment can  not  be  tried  at  present,”  he  said, 
with  a smile,  before  he  had  rejoined  his  compan- 
ion. 44  The  confessional  is  at  this  moment  occu- 
pied, and  as  far  as  I could  observe,  by  a lady 
closely  vailed  ; — but,  gracious  heavens — Marquis 
— what  has  come  over  you  on  a sudden  1” 

The  Marquis  pressed  one  finger  upon  his  lips, 
in  the  manner  usual  with  Italians,  and  continued 
in  t|ie  same  unmovable  position.  At  the  end  of 
a few  minutes  he  drew  a deep  sigh — the  statue 
then  became  instinct  with  life,  and  stepped  forth 
from  the  magic  circle. 

44  It  is  nothing,  my  deaf  Giulio,”  he  said,  in  his 
usual  familiar  tone.  44  Above  all  things  do  not 
imagine  that  I am  superstitious ; but,  to  speak 
candidly,  the  surprising  and  mysterious  nature 
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of  your  communication  has  affected  me  in  a way 
I can  not  explain.  Let  us  be  gone.  I shall  soon 
recover  myself  in  the  open  air.”  As  he  spoke, 
he  took  the  arm  of  Balzetti  familiarly,  and  accom- 
panied him  beyond  the  city  gate  to  the  public 
walk,  when,  after  a few  turns,  the  two  gentlemen 
separated. 

“We  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  after  the  cere- 
mony, at  the  villa,”  said  the  nobleman.  “ Fare- 
well.” 

* * ’ # * • 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  the 
Marquis  opened  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber  of 
his  wife's  apartment.  At  the  same  moment  the 
fcmme-de-chambre , her  looks  betraying  the  ut- 
most astonishment  and  alarm,  entered  the  room 
by  a door  on  the  opposite  side. 

“Has  your  lady  rung  the  bell!”  asked  the 
Marquis. 

“ Not  yet,  your  Excellency,”  answered  the  girl, 
curtseying  and  blushing  deeply. 

“Then  wait  here  until  you  are  summoned,” 
returned  the  Marquis,  opening  the  door  which  led 
from  the  dressing-room  into  the  bedchamber. 
He  was  On  the  point  of  stepping  within  the  latter, 
when  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  stood  before 
him  in  a morning  robe,  hastily  thrown  on,  as  she 
had  risen  from  her  bed.  The  Marquis  paused — 
it  might  be  in  a momentary  resistless  transport 
of  admiration  of  her  charms ; but  without  betok- 
ening the  least  observation  of  her  uneasiness — 
of  the  inward  tempest  which  had  already  chased 
the  color  from  her  cheek,  and  was  yet  more  sen- 
sibly manifested  as  her  bosom  began  to  heave 
tumultuously  beneath  the  snowy  night-dress. 

“ You  are  up  unusually  early  this  morning, 
Antonio,”  she  said,  in  a voice  scarcely  audible, 
and  with  a faint  smile,  blushing  significantly  at 
the  same  moment. 

“ Can  you  wonder,  Lauretta,  my  heart’s  treas- 
ure,” said  the  Marquis,  in  the  most  endearing 
tones,  “ can  you  wonder  that  I seek  your  pres- 
ence early  and  late  ! And  yet,  my  beloved,  the 
present  visit  has  an  additional  object.  You  are 
aware  that  this  is  the  fete  of  the  Holy  Magdalen, 
and  that  a grand  ceremony  will  be  solemnized  in 
honor  of  the  day.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  prepare  myself  for  my  devotions  by  the 
contemplation  of  that  exquisite  Magdalen  of  Gui- 
do which  hangs  ip  your  chamber.  May  I ven- 
ture!” he  continued,  with  the  extreme  of  defer- 
ence in  his  manner,  approaching  the  door  slowly 
but  with  determination,  as  he  spoke. 

“All  is  in  disorder  within,”  said  the  young 
wife,  casting  a hurried  glance  through  the  half- 
open door : “ but  go  in  for  a few  moments ; I 
will  meanwhile  begin  to  dress  in  this  room.” 

“ How  beautiful !”  he  exclaimed,  in  a voice  of 
simulated  rapture.  “How  bewitching  is  this 
disarray ! These  robes  carelessly  scattered 
about — these  tiny  slippers  that  protect  and  grace 
the  most  delicate  of  feet ! There  is  a balminess 
in  the  air — something  celestial  and  ecstatic.  The 
spirit  of  poetry  breathes  around  me.” 

He  fixed  a scrutinizing  glance  on  the  bed,  the 
silken  coverlet  of  which  appeared  to  have  been 


taken  up  and  then  carefully  spread  out,  while 
underneath  he  could  discern  the  contour  of  a 
human  figure,  which,  to  be  as  little  observable 
as  possible,  was  stretched  at  full  length. 

“I  will  sit  down  for  a short  time,”  said  the 
Marquis,  in  a tone  the  most  gentle  and  com- 
posed, “ and  feast  my  eyes  at  my  leisure  on  this 
master-piece  of  genius.” 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  took  the  large 
white  pillow,  profusely  trimmed  with  Brussels 
lace,  and  deliberately  placed  it  on  the  part  of 
the  bed  on  which  he  judged  that  the  head  of  the 
intruder  must  be  resting — then  flung  himself 
upon  it  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  stalwart 
frame,  pressing  at  the  same  time  with  his  right 
hand  and  with  his  utmost  strength  on  the  breast 
of  the  concealed  author  of  his  dishonor.  With- 
out seeming  to  be  in  the  least  degree  aware  of 
the  convulsive  death-struggles  of  his  victim,  the 
Marquis  proceeded  in  unfaltering  tones : 

“How  absolutely  perfect  is  this  work  of  art! 
With  what  a chaste  and  dignified  reserve  the 
lovely  penitent  is  striving  to  conceal  her  bosom 
and  snowy  neck  with  her  finely-moulded  arms 
and  long  auburn  tresses ; while,  with  a tearful 
glance  of  pious  remorse,  she  gazes  upward  to 
the  throne  of  mercy  and  forgiveness ! One  al- 
most becomes  a poet  in  the  contemplation  of 
such  a master-piece ! Alas ! that  I am  without 
the  gift  of  the  Improvisatore  ! Lauretta,  as.  I 
know  not  how  to  poetize  on  this  inspiring  theme, 
I will  relate  to  you  an  incident  which  occurred 
yesterday.  Our  young  friend,  Giulio  Balzetti, 
accompanied  me  to  the  Church  of  La  Maddalena, 
and  as  we  were  promenading  in  one  of  the  aisles 
he  made  me  remark  a particular  point  of  the  floor, 
on  which  he  requested  that  I would  stand  still, 
for  from  that  spot,  he  said,  I should  distinctly 
hear  a whisper  uttered  at  the  remotest  part  of 
the  building.  And,  indeed,  so  it  w&b  ! At  the 
other  point  stands  the  confessional  box,  Number 
6.  I had  scarcely  stationed  myself  on  the  slab 
of  marble  which  he  had  indicated  to  me,  when  I 
heard  a whisper  of  angelic  sweetness — whose 
whispered  voice  is  known  to  Heaven  above ! — 
heard  the  fair  penitent  unbosom  herself  to  the 
father  confessor  of  her  heart’s  pain  and  her  little 
venial  sins. 

“ 1 She  had  a husband,*  she  said,  * whom  she 
loved ; yes,  and  he  loved  her  in  return — he  was 
feo  kind  to  her — he  allowed  to  her  the  utmost 
liberty — in  short,  she  was  disposed  to  do  him 
justice— she  would  requite  his  affection  as  far 
as  lay  in  her  power — God  help  her!  but,  the 
truth  must  be  declared,  she  loved  another She 
did  not  mention  his  name ; it  would  have  amused 
me  to  hear  it — some  one  of  our  handsome  young 
cavaliers,  no  doubt.  Well — she  loved  another — 
‘ It  was  impossible  to  do  less,*  she  said;  ‘ but 
she  had  room  in  her  heart,  she  believed , for  her 
husband  besides.  He  was  so  noble  of  soul — 
so  intellectual  and  refined — so  handsome — she 
meant  the  other — so  worthy  to  be  loved.  Then, 
he  pressed  his  suit  with  su^h  a passionate  ar- 
dor. No!  it  was  impossible  to  deny  him  any 
thing.  Besides,  if  her  husband  should  know  no- 
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thing  about  the  matter,  what  harm  was  done] 
And  if  he  chanced  to  discover  the  secret,  surely 
he  would  forgive  her — forgive  and  love  her  still, 
if  his  affection  was  sincere,’  and  more  to  that  ef- 
fect. She  further  related  that  she  had  consented  to 
meet  him  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  (per- 
haps, at  this  very  moment,  his  happiness  is  com- 
plete !)  and,  for  his  peace  and  her  own,  to  grant 
him  all ! Afterward,  she  thought  (do  you  hear 
me,  Lauretta!)  afterward , this  affair  du  coeur 
would  soon  be  at  an  end.  (This  is  what  the 
French  ladies  call  ‘passer  les  caprices!’)  In 
conclusion,  she  timidly  begged  for — absolution 
— beforehand  ! It  would  be  so  comforting ! — 
and  she  obtained  it  from  the  holy  man ! How 
has  this  little  history  pleased  you,  my  love]” 
continued  the  Marquis,  raising  himself  from  his 
horrible  6eat,  on  which  no  sign  of  motion  was 
discernible. 

“ Of  a truth,”  he  proceeded  in  a sportive  tone, 
“our  reverend  pastors  arc  somewhat  too  indul- 
gent to  the  tenter  passion.  I speak  of  the  greater 
number  of  them.  No  doubt  our  excellent  old 
friend' and  spiritual  counselor,  Father  Gregorio, 
would  have  taken  a fair  lady  to  task  in  a differ- 
ent way  ; if  you,  for  example,  Lauretta,  had” — 
As  he  spoke,  he  slowly  returned  the  pillow  to 
its  place,  and  dashed  aside  the  coverlet.  Before 
him  lay  the  architect,  Giulio  Balzetti ! He  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  » 

“ Have  you  been  lately  to  confession,  Laura  1” 
asked  the  Marquis. 

“ There,  you  have  pins  in  your  mouth,  though 
I have  so  often  warned  you  against  the  practice. 
Tell  me,  is  it  long  since  you  were  at  confession]” 
he  proceeded,  in  a somewhat  louder  tone. 

“ Not  long,”  returned  his  wife,  with  almost 
stifled  accents. 

“Apropos,”  resumed  the  Marquis,  again  hid- 
ing the  hard  and  frightfully  distorted  features 
with  the  counterpane, 44  we  are  to  go  together  to 
the  grand  ceremony  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Magdalen.  Precisely  at  twelve  the  procession 
will  commence,  and  I must  take  my  place  at  that 
hour.  I can  delay  no  longer.” 

He  stepped  into  the  dressing-room.  His  wife 
sat  reclined  in  a large  arm-chair,  her  luxuriant 
raven  locks  hanging  in  wild  disorder  about  her 
neck.  A death-like  paleness  overspread  her 
cheeks  and  forehead ; and  both  hands  rested  on 
her  knees. 

“What  ails  thee,  my  child]”  said  the  Mar- 
quis, with  an  air  of  deep  concern,  and  with  un- 
altered cordiality  of  tone.  “ You  have  risen  too 
early  this  morning,  and  it  must  be  fatiguing  to 
make  your  toilette  without  assistance.  Has  not 
Rebecca  been  summoned]  Shall  I ring  for 
her !” 

He  touched  the  bell-string ; then,  approaching 
his  wife,  imprinted  a kiss  on  her  forehead,  and 
left  the  room. 

# # * * * 

At  mid-day,  while  all  the  bells  of  the  city  were 
chiming  together  in  a festive  discordance,  the 
magnificent  state-carriage  of  the  Marquis,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  drove  through 
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the  arched  gateway  of  the  palace,  where  a troop 
of  bedizened  pages,  lacqueys,  chasseurs,  and  run- 
ning footmen  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  lord  and 
lady. 

But  a short  interval  had  elapsed  when  the 
Marquis,  attired  in  a magnificent  court-suit — the 
star  of  knighthood  glittering  on  his  breast — was 
seen  descending  the  broad  marble  staircase.  In 
one  hand  he  carried  his  hat;  with  the  other  he 
led,  with  a ceremonious  courtesy,  his  young, 
beautiful,  and  almost  unconscious  wife.  Her 
face  was  of  the  hue  of  death — stone-cold  and 
rigid  as  the  statues  past  which  she  glided  with 
a spirit- like  motion.  His  countenance  was  lit 
up  with  unwonted  animation ; his  eye  sparkled 
with  a peculiar  brightness. 

The  attendants  flew  to  their  several  posts — the 
carriage  emerged  from  the  court-yard,  and  moved 
at  a slow  pace  through  the  crowded  streets  and 
squares;  while  not  a few  passers-by,  as  they 
stood  still  to  contemplate  the  passage  of  the  no- 
ble pair,  exclaimed  involuntarily,  “ There  goes  a 
loving  couple !” 

The  absence  of  Balzetti  was  the  subject  of 
general  remark,  at  the  church. 

No  one  suspected  that  on  the  day  of  the  fete , 
to  which  his  presiding  genius  had  imparted  the 
chief  eclat , the  artist  lay  cold  and  stiff  in  death, 
with  livid  and  frightfully  distorted  visage,  amid  a 
confused  heap  of  robes,  laces,  Blippers,  and  band- 
boxes,  on  the  floor  of  a lady’s  dressing-room ; or 
that  his  body  was  transported  at  midnight,  on  the 
back  of  a mule,  by  a confidential  servant  of  the 
Marchioness,  to  a neighboring  gorge  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  hurled  from  the  precipice  into  the  tor- 
rent beneath. 

A convent  of  the  Magdalen  was  endowed  with 
a considerable  sum  for  masses  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul. 

Don  Gregorio,  the  popular  father-confcssor  of 
the  aristocratic  world,  was  missing  soon  after- 
ward ; but  he  was  allowed  to  pine  away  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  a subterranean  dungeon 
of  a monastery  of  Camaldolcse,  whither  he  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  influence  of  the  Marquis. 

As  may  bo  surmised,  the  confessional  box,  No. 

6,  was  removed  from  its  place. 

The  Marquis  never  once  alluded  *to  the  fore- 
going transaction  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 

In  society,  and  at  home,  he  continued  to  deport 
himself  toward  her  with  the  most  perfect  courte- 
sy ; at  times,  indeed,  with  a tenderness  altogether 
foreign  from  his  character.  Within  her  chamber 
he  never  again  set  foot. 

MORE  FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

LET  a man  roll  a little  air  in  his  mouth,  and 
what  is  that]  Let  Napoleon  twist  it  be- 
tween his  lips  and  ail  the  world  is  at  war — give 
it  to  Feneion  and  he  shall  so  manage  it  with  his 
tongue  that  there  shall  be  every  where  peace. 

It  is  but  a little  agitated  air  that  sets  mankind  in 
motion.  If  we  could  live  without  air  we  could 
not  talk,  sing,  or  hear  any  sounds  without  it 
There  would  be  a blazing  sun  in  a black  sky — 
sunshine  mingled  with  thick  darkness,  and  there 
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would  be  every  where  an  awful  silence.  There 
is  less  air  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  atmosphere ; the  bottom  crust  of  air  is,  of 
course,  densest.  Saussure  fired  a pistol  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  report  was  like 
the  snapping  of  a stick.  There  is  a well  at 
Fulda  three  hundred  palms  deep  ; throw  a stone 
down  it,  and  the  noise  it  makes  in  its  descent 
will  be  like  the  firing  of  a park  of  cannon.  It 
goes  dowm  among  dense  air,  and  also  it  reverb- 
erates. When  a man  speaks  he  strikes  air 
with  his  throat  and  mouth  as  a stone  strikes 
water,  and  from  his  tongue,  as  from  the  stone, 
spread  undulating  circles  with  immense  rapidity. 
Those  circles  may  be  checked  and  beaten  back  in 
their  course,  as  it  is  with  the  waves  of  sound 
made  by  the  stone  tumbling  down  a weU,  beaten 
back  and  curiously  multiplied.  At  the  Castle  of 
Simonctti,  near  Milan,  one  low  note  of  music  will 
beget  a concert,  for  the  note  is  echoed  to  and  fro 
by  the  great  wings  of  the  building  that  reflect 
and  multiply  a sound  just  as  two  mirrors  reflect 
and  multiply  a lighted  candle.  Sound  is,  in  fact, 
reflected  just  as  light  is,  and  may  be  brought 
quite  in  the  same  way  to  a focus.  A word 
spoken  in  the  focus  of  one  ellipse  will  be  heard 
in  the  focus  of  an  opposite  ellipse  hundreds  of 
yards  away.  Such  a principle  was  illustrated 
oddly  in  the  great  church  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily.  The  architect — perhaps  intentionally — 
built  several  confessionals  of  an  elliptic  form, 
with  corresponding  opposite  ellipses,  in  which 
whoever  stood  heard  all  the  secrets  whispered  to 
the  priest.  A horrible  amount  of  scandal  sprang 
up  in  the  town ; nobody’s  sins  were  safe  from 
getting  into  unaccountable  publicity.  Intriguing 
ladies  changed  their  lovers  and  their  priests.  It 
was  in  vain ; their  misdeeds  still  remained  town 
property.  The  church  soon  became  such  a tem- 
ple of  truth  that  nothing  was  left  to  be  hidden  in 
it,  but  at  last  by  chance  a discovery  was  made  of 
the  character  of  the  tale-telling  stones,  and  the 
walls  had  their  ears  stopped. 

From  the  sounds  that  travel  through  the  air, 
we  will  turn  once  more  to  the  substances,  the 
birds,  and  say  a word  or  two  of  them  : regarding 
them  especially  as  travelers,  by  whom  oceans 
are  crossed  and  countries  traversed.  The  mi- 
gration of  birds  used  to  be  denied,  or  sometimes 
it  wras  asserted  that  they  did  not  migrate  but 
wintered  with  the  fishes  at  the  bottom  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  Dr.  Mather  taught  that  they  flew  to 
an  undiscovered  satellite,  a little  moon  that  had 
escaped  observation,  but  was  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  the  earth.  The  fact  of  their  mi- 
gration is  now  not  only  established  but  so  very 
notorious  in  almost  all  its  details  that  little  need 
be  here  said  about  it.  Only  we  must  remark 
upon  the  marvelousness  of  the  fact  that  every 
bird  knows  when  to  go  abroad,  and  times  its 
departure  not  to  an  exact  date  but  to  the  exact 
and  fit  time  every  season.  Birds  arrive  in  their 
foreign  haunts  just  when  the  fruits  are  ripe  on 
which  they  go  to  feed,  or  which  they  are  sent  to 
protect  by  the  suppression  of  any  too  great  rav- 
ages from  insects.  How  does  the  loriot,  resident 


near  Paris,  know  every  year  precisely  on  what 
day  there  will  be  the  first  ripe  figs  in  islands  of 
the  Southern  Archipelago]  He  is  never — no 
migratory  bird  ever  is — cheated  of  his  dues  by  a 
late  season.  If  the  season  be  late  he  arrives  late. 
How  can  a bird  know,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
what  sort  of  weather  there  will  be  in  Greece,  in 
Egypt,  or  in  England  I Eastern  nations  that 
observed  this  close  agreement  between  the  move- 
ments of  birds  and  the  appearance  of  insects  or 
of  fruits,  observed  or  invented  sometimes  a like 
concord  between  birds  and  flowers.  When  the 
nightingales  appear,  it  is  said,  in  certain  parts 
of  India,  the  roses  burst  spontaneously  into 
blossom. 

Then  there  are  6ther  things  that  travel  through 
the  air,  of  man’s  invention,  simple  applications 
to  use — or  to  no  use — of  the  powers  of  nature, 
balloons.  There  were  balloons  before  Mongolfier. 
The  Father  Mcnestrier,  a historian  of  Lyons, 
relates  that  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne there  fell  in  that  town  balloon  with 
several  people.  The  skymen  were  surrounded 
by  the  town’s-people,  who  took  them  for  magi- 
cians sent  to  devastate  the  land  by  Grimwald, 
Duke  of  Benevento,  and  they  were  only  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  interference  of  the 
learned  and  enlightened  bishop  Agobcrd.  Father 
Kirchcr  also  tells  how,  long  ago,  some  Jesuits 
imprisoned  among  Indians  tried  in  vain  by  vari- 
ous wrays  to  recover  liberty,  and  at  last  one  of 
them,  who  was  free,  constructed  a big  dragon  of 
paper.  He  then  went  to  the  barbarians  and  told 
them  that  they  were  menaced  by  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  with  great  evils,  which  they  could  avert 
only  by  the  liberation  of  his  countrymen.  The 
savages  laughed.  The  priest  then  went  to  his 
dragon,  and  having  suspended  in  the  midst  of  it 
a composition  of  pitch,  wax,  and  sulphur,  fastened 
behind  it  a portentous  tail,  and  sent  the  beast  up 
into  the  clouds,  where  it  appeared  to  vomit  fire. 
There  Was  written  on  it,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  “The  wrath  of  God  is  about  to  fall  on 
you  !”  The  barbarians  in  great  terror  ran  to  free 
the  Jesuits.  Soon  afterward,  the  paper  having 
caught  fire,  the  dragon  fluttered,  struggled,  and 
disappeared  in  flame,  and  the  barbarians  took  its 
withdrawal  for  a sign  of  the  divine  approval  of 
their  conduct. 

Let  us  turn  our  faces  now  to  the  great  fire 
dragon  of  the  sky,  the  sun.  Every  one  knows 
that  there  are  spots  upon  its  face.  Leibnitz, 
writing  in  a courtly  way  for  the  edification  of 
an  old-world  Queen  of  Prussia,  called  them 
beauty-spots,  giving  them  out  for  a sublime  justi- 
fication of  the  use  of  patches.  The  sun  is  a long 
way  off,  its  light  is  eight  minutes  on  the  road 
before  it  reaches  us,  although  light  travels  with 
amazing  speed.  A cannon-ball,  if  it  could  be 
fired  up  at  the  sun,  Hs  speed  never  diminishing, 
would  about  hit  its  mark  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
years.  Yet,  though  the  sun  is  so  distant,  and 
light  travels  so  far  in  eight  minutes,  there  are 
other  stars  so  distant  that  their  light  is  6ix  years 
on  the  journey  to  our  eyes.  Let  such  a star  bo 
now  annihilated,  and  for  six  years  we  shall  still 
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see  it.  The  light  of  other  stars  that  make  a mist 
before  oar  telescopes  comes  from  so  far  away 
that  it  has  been  traveling  even  for  two  millions 
of  years  before  it  reached  the  point  in  space  that 
this  oar  world  (as  we  call  it)  occupies. 

We  might  see  more  or  less  with  other  senses. 
The  eagle  has  a telescopic  eye,  sunk  in  its  orbit 
as  within  a tube,  and  possibly  the  eagle  secs  the 
moons  of  Saturn  glittering,  has  long  since  known 
that  in  our  moon  there  are  mountains  and  val- 
leys, and  had  at  a very  remote  period  of  our 
history  discovered  more  stars  than  Hcrschell,  or 
Adams,  or  Hind. 

There  are  stars  upon  earth  apart  frpm  the 
opera — fire-flies  and  luminous  insects.  An  old 
traveler  tells  a pretty  story  about  them.  He 
says  that  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  he  used  to  see 
the  blacks  preparing  to  go  out  to  fish  soon  after 
sunset.  The  young  girls  were  the  fishers,  who 
pushed  out  to  sea  in  boats  and  made  long  tracks 
of  light  on  the  phosphorescent  water.  They 
seemed  to  be  at  work  in  fire  where  they  were 
stirring  about  with  fish  baskets,  seizing  fishes 
and  detaching  shells  from  rocks.  After  a time 
they  returned  singing,  wet  from  their  task,  and 
their  whole  persons  covered  with  living  fire. 
They  brought  with  them  gigantic  crabs  and 
frightful  rays,  and  thousands  of  shells  all  glitter- 
ing with  light,  which  they  poured  out  upon  the 
grass,  and  then  often  they  would  dance,  naked 
savages  as  they  were,  about  their  huts,  and  look 
like  fairies,  or  fire-spirits. 

Now  that  we  are  by  the  sea,  we  will  abide 
upon  it.  What  if  there  were  no  waves  nof  tides, 
nor  currents  in  the  ocean  1 What  if  it  were  not 
salt!  To  take  only  one  consideration.  What 
if  it  were  possible  for  thes  sea  to  become  frozen 
over  like  the  Serpentine ! Put  upon  a short  al- 
lowance of  vapor,  when  all  the  summer  supply 
had  been  duly  condensed  and  discharged  in  rain, 
we  should  have  dry  winters  and  springs,  we 
should  want  clouds,  want  rain,  want  water-, 
springs  and  water.  The  sand  islands  and  marsh- 
es, and  the  many  diverging  channels,  naturally 
formed  as  a delta  at  the  mouth  of  most  great, 
rivers,  are  very  ugly  ; but  they  are  formed  natu- 
rally, and,  like  all  things  in  nature,  have  their  use. 
We  may  say  that  they  exist  where  it  is  geogra- 
phically inevitable  that  they  should  exist,  but  He 
who  made  alike  the  laws  and  the  things  under 
the  laws,  so  made  them,  that  whatever  accident 
may  arise  from  their  working,  whatever  second- 
ary or  other  combinations  they  may  run  into, 
every  thing  has  more  than  one  use  for  good. 
Where  we  see  no  use  the  fault  is  in  our  igno- 
rance ; for  we  have  millions  of  years  of  work  to 
do,  before  we  can  say  that  we  have  turned  out 
ail  the  knowledge  that  is  locked  up  in  this  little 
cabinet  we  call  our  world.  The  marshes  and 
low  islands  at  a river’s  mouth  serve,  we  may  say, 
as  breakwaters  for  the  protection  of  the  inner 
country. 

When  we  feel  inclined  to  pride  ourselves  on 
our  great  wisdom,  let  us  think  how  very  little 
they  appeared  to  know  of  nature  who  lived  in 
the  world  before  us,  and  feel  that  the  very 


rapidity  with  which  new  information  is  now 
pouring  in  will  in  the  end  tell  of  our  ignorance 
more  talcs  than  of  our  wisdom,  since  it  will  cause 
us  also  hereafter  to  appear  marvelously  short- 
sighted in  the  eyes  of  those  by  whom  our  places 
will  be  taken.  The  tides  to  which  we  have  been 
just  referring,  Kepler  took  for  the  respirations 
of  the  earth,  which  he  regarded  as  a living  ani- 
mal, and  Blackmore  attributed  the  eruptions  of 
Mount  Etna  tg  fits  of  colic.  We  have  pushed 
out  into  somewhat  deeper  soundings,  but  they 
still  will  deepen  as  we  go,  and  of  the  sea  of 
knowledge  we  may  say  too,  as  of  the  salt  water 
sea,  that  there  are  parts  of  it  which  no  man  may 
ever  expect  to  fathom. 


POOR  MAN’S  PUDDING 
AND  RICH  MAN’S  CRUMBS 

PICTURE  FIRST. 
poor  man’s  podding. 

“'U'OU  see,*  said  poet  Blandmour,  enthusi- 

J-  astically  — as  some  forty  years  ago  we 
walked  along  the  road  in  a soft,  moist  snow-fall, 
toward  the  end  of  March — “ you  see.  my  friend, 
that  the  blessed  almoner,  Nature,  is  in  all  things 
beneficent ; and  not  only  so,  but  considerate  in 
her  charities,  as  any  discreet  human  philanthro- 
pist might  be.  This  snow,  now,  which  seems  so 
unseasonable,  is  in  fact  just  what  a poor  husband- 
man needs.  Rightly  is  this  soft  March  snow, 
falling  just  before  ^eed-time,  rightly  is  it  called 
4 Poor  Man’s  Manure.’  Distilling  from  kind 
heaven  upon  the  soil,  by  a gentle  penetration  it 
nourishes  every  clod,  ridge,  and  furrow.  To  the 
poor  farmer  it  is  as  good  as  the  rich  farmer’s 
farm-yard  enrichments.  And  the  poor  man  has 
no  trouble  to  spread  it,  while  the  rich  man  has  to 
spread  his.” 

“ Perhaps  so,”  said  I,  without  equal  enthusi- 
asm, brushing  some  of  the  damp  flakes  from  my 
chQst.  41  It  may  be  as  you  say.  dear  Bland- 
mour. But  tell  me,  how  is  it  that  the  wind 
drives  yonder  drifts  of  4 Poor  Man’s  Manure’  off* 
poor  Coulter’s  two-acre  patch  here,  and  piles  it 
up  yonder  on  rich  Squire  Teamster's  twenty- 
acre  field !” 

44  Ah ! to  be  sure — yes — well ; Coulter’s  field, 
I suppose,  is  sufficiently  moist  without  further 
moistenings.  Enough  is  as  good  as  a least,  you 
know.” 

4‘  Yes,”  replied  I,  44  of  this  sort  of  damp  fare,*’ 
shaking  another  shower  of  the  damp  flakes  from 
my  person.  44  But  tell  me,  this  warm  spring- 
snow  may  answer  very  well,  as  you  say  ; but 
how  is  it  with  the  cold  snows  of  the  long,  long 
winters  here!” 

“ Why,  do  you  not  remember  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist! — 1 The  Lord  giveth  snow  like  wool 
meaning  not  only  that  snow  is  white  as  wool, 
buf  warm,  too,  as  wool.  For  the  only  reason, 
as  I take  it,  that  wool  is  comfortable,  is  because 
air  is  entangled,  and  therefore  wanned  among  its 
fibres.  Just  so,  then,  take  the  temperature  of  a 
December  field  when  covered  with  this  snow- 
fleece,  and  you  will  no  doubt  find  it  several  de- 
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gtees  above  that  of  the  air.  So,  you  see,  the 
winter’s  snow  itself  is  beneficent ; under  the  pre- 
tense of  frost — a sort  of  gruff  philanthropist — 
actually  wanning  the  earth,  which  afterward  is  to 
he  fertiiizingly  moistened  by  these  gentle  flakes 
of  March.” 

“ I like  to  hear  you  talk,  dear  Blandxnour ; 
and,  guided  by  your  benevolent  heart,  can  only 
wish  to  poor  Coulter  plenty  of  this  * Poor  Man's 
Manure.’  ” « 

“ But  that  is  not  all,”  said  Blandmour,  eager- 
ly. 41  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  4 Poor  Man’B 
Eye-water  V ” 

‘‘Never.” 

“ Take  this  soft  March  snow,  melt  it,  and  bot- 
tle it.  It  keeps  pure  as  alcohol.  The  very  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  weak  eyes.  I have  a whole 
demijohn  of  it  myself.  But  the  poorest  man, 
afflicted  in  his  eyes,  can  freely  help  himself  to  this 
same  all-bountiful  remedy.  Now,  what  a kind^ 
provision  is  that !” 

“ Then  1 Poor  Man’s  Manure  ’ is  4 Poor  Man’s 
Eye-water’  tool” 

44  Exactly.  And  what  could  be  more  economi- 
cally contrived ! One  thing  answering  two  ends — 
ends  so  very  distinct.” 

“ Very  distinct,  indeed.” 

44  Ah ! that  is  your  way . Making  sport  of 
earnest.  But  never  mind.  We  have  been  talking 
of  snow ; but  common  rain-water — such  as  falls 
nil  the  year  round — is  still  more  kindly.  Not  to 
npeak  of  its  known  fertilizin ^ quality  as  to  fields, 
consider  it  in  one  of  its  minfc  lights.  < Pray,  did 
you  ever  hear  of  a * Poor  Man's  Egg  V ” 

“ Never.  What  is  that,  now  1” 

44  Why,  in  making  some  culinary  preparations 
of  meal  and  flour,  where  eggs  are  recommended 
in  the  receipt-book,  a substitute  for  the  eggs  may 
be  had  in  a cup  of  cold  rain-water,  which  acts  as 
leaven.  And  so  a cup  of  cold  rain-water  thus 
used  is  called  by  housewives  a 4 Poor  Man’s  Egg.’ 
And  many  rich  men’s  housekeepers  sometimes 
use  it.” 

44  But  only  when  they  are  out  of  hen’s  eggs,  I 
presume,  dear  Blandmour.  But  your  talk  is — I 
sincerely  say  it — most  agreeable  to  me.  Talk 
on.” 

44  Then  there’s  < Poor  Man’s  Plaster’  for 
wounds  and  other  bodily  harms ; an  alleviative 
.uid  curative,  compounded  of  simple,  natural 
things  ; and  so,  being  very  cheap,  is  accessible 
to  the  poorest  of  sufferers.  Rich  men  often  use 
4 Poor  Man's  Plaster.’  ” 

44  But  not  without  the  judicious  advice  of  a 
fee'd  physician,  dear  Blandmour.” 

44  Doubtless,  they  first  consult  the  physician  ; 
but  that  may  be  an  unnecessary  precaution.” 

44  Perhaps  so.  I do  not  gainsay  it.  Go  on.” 

44  Well,  then,  did  you  ever  eat  of  a 4 Poor 
Man's  Pudding  ?’  ” 

44 1 never  so  much  as  heard  of  it  before.” 

44  Indeed  ! Well,  now  you  shall  eat  of  one  ; 
and  you  shall  eat  it,  too,  as  made,  unprompted, 
by  a poor  man's  wife,  and  you  shall  eat  it  at  a 
poor  man’s  table,  and  in  a poor  roan’s  house. 
Come  now,  and  if  after  this  eating,  you  do  not 


say  that  a 4 Poor  Man's  Pudding1  is  as  relish- 
able  as  a rich  man's,  I will  give  up  the  point  aK 
together ; which  briefly  is : that,  through  kind 
Nature,  the  poor,  out  of  their  very  poverty,  ex- 
tract comfort.” 

Not  to  narrate  any  more  of  our  conversations 
upon  this  subject  (for  we  had  several — I being 
at  that  time  the  guest  of  Blandmour  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  benefit  of  my  health),  suffice  it  that, 
acting  upon  Blandmour 's  hint,  I introduced  my- 
self into  Coulter's  house  on  a wet  Monday  noon 
(for  the  snow  had  thawed),  under  the  innocent 
pretense  of  craving  a pedestrian’s  rest  and  re- 
freshment for  an  hour  or  two. 

I was  greeted,  not  without  much  embarrass- 
ment— owing,  I suppose,  to  my  dress — but  still 
with  unaffected  and  honest  kindness.  Dame 
Coulter  was  just  leaving  the  wash-tub  to  get 
ready  her  one  o’clock  meal  against  her  good 
man’s  return  from  a deep  wood  about  a mile 
distant  among  the  hills,  where  he  was  chopping 
by  day’s-work — seventy-five  cents  per  day  and 
found  himself.  The  washing  being  done  outside 
the  main  building,  under  an  infirm-looking  old 
shed,  the  dame  stood  upon  a half-rotten,  soaked 
board  to  protect  her  feet,  as  well  aB  might  be, 
from  the  penetrating  damp  of  the  bare  ground ; 
hence  she  looked  pale  and  chill.  But  her  pale- 
ness had  still  another  and  more  secret  cause — the 
paleness  of  a mother  to  be.  A quiet,  fathomless 
heart- trouble,  too,  couched  beneath  the  mild,  re- 
signed blue  of  her  soft  and  wife-like  eye.  But 
she  smiled  upon  me,  as  apologizing  for  the  una- 
voidable disorder  of  a Monday  and  a washing- 
day,  and,  conducting  me  into  the  kitchen,  set 
me  down  in  the  best  seat  it  had — an  old-fash- 
ioned chair  of  an  enfeebled  constitution. 

I thanked  her ; and  sat  rubbing  my  bands  be- 
fore the  ineffectual  low  fire,  and — unobservantly 
as  I could — glancing  now  and  then  about  the 
room,  while  the  good  woman,  throwing  on  more 
sticks,  said  she  was  sorry  the  room  was  no 
warmer.  Something  more  6he  said,  too — not 
repiningly,  however — of  the  fuel,  as  old  and 
damp  ; picked-up  sticks  in  Squire  Teamster’s 
forest,  where  her  husband  was  chopping  the 
sappy  logs  of  the  living  tree  for  the  Squire’s 
fires.  It  needed  not  her  remark,  whatever  it  was, 
to  convince  me  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
sticks  ; some  being  quite  mossy  and  toad-stooled 
with  long  lying  bedded  among  the  accumulated 
dead  leaves  of  many  autumns.  They  made  a sad 
hissing,  and  vain  spluttering  enough. 

44  You  must  rest  yourself  here  till  dinner-time, 
at  least,”  said  the  dame  ; 44  what  I have  you  are 
heartily  welcome  to.” 

I thanked  her  again,  and  begged  her  not  to 
heed  my  presence  in  the  least,  but  go  on  with 
her  usual  affairs.” 

I was  struck  by  the  aspect  of  the  room.  The 
house  was  old,  and  constitutionally  damp.  The 
window-sills  had  beads  of  exuded  dampness  upon 
them.  The  shriveled  sashes  shook  in  their 
frames,  and  the  green  panes  of  glass  were  cloud- 
ed with  the  long  thaw.  On  some  little  errand 
the  dame  passed  into  an  adjoining  chamber,  leav- 
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ing  the  door  partly  open.  The  floor  of  that  room 
was  carpetless,  as  the  kitchen's  was.  Nothing 
but  bare  necessaries  were  about  me ; and  those 
not  of  the  best  sort.  Not  a print  on  the  wall ; 
but  an  old  volume  of  Doddridge  lay  oh  the 
smoked  chimney-shelf. 

“ You  must  have  walked  a long  way,  sir;  you 
sigh  so  with  weariness.” 

44  No,  I am  not  nigh  so  weary  a*  yourself,  I 
dare  say.” 

“ Oh,  but  7 am  accustomed  to  that ; you  axe 
not,  I should  think,”  and  her  soft,  sad  blue  eye 
ran  over  my  dress.  44  But  I must  sweep  these 
shavings  away  ; husband  made  him  a new  ax- 
helve  this  morning  before  sunrise,  and  I have 
been  so  busy  washing,  that  I have  had  no  time  to 
dear  up.  But  now  they  are  just  the  thing  I 
want  for  the  fire.  They’d  be  much  better  though, 
were  they  not  so  green.” 

Now  if  Blandmour  were  here,  thought  I to 
myself,  he  would  call  those  green  shavings 
“Poor  Man’s  Matches,”  or  44  Poor  Man’s  Tin- 
der,” or  some  pleasant  name  of  that  sort. 

44 1 do  not  know,”  said  the  good  woman,  turn- 
ing round  to  me  again — as  she  stirred  among 
her  pots  on  the  smoky  fire — 44 1 do  not  know  how  j 
you  will  like  our  pudding.  It  is  only  rice,  milk, 
snd  salt  boiled  together.”  v 

41  Ah,  what  they  call  ‘ Poor  Man’s  Pudding,’  I 
suppose  you  mean.” 

A quick  flush,  half  resentful,  passed  over  her  face. j 

14  We  do  not  call  it  so,  sir,”  she  said,  and  was 
silent. 

Upbraiding  myself  for  my  inadvertence,  I could  { 
not  but  again  think  to  myself  what  Blandmour 
would  have  said,  had  he  heard  those  words  and 
seen  that  flush.  j 

At  last  a slow,  heavy  footfall  was  heard ; then 
a scraping  at  the  door,  and  another  voice  said, 
“Come,  wife;  come,  come  — I must  be  back 
again  in  a jif — if  you  say  I must  take  all  my 
meals  at  home,  you  must  be  speedy ; because  the 
Squire — Good-day,  sir,”  he  exclaimed,  now  first  j 
catching  sight  of  me  as  he  entered  the  room. 
He  turned  toward  his  wife,  inquiringly,  and  stood 
stock-still,  while  the  moisture  oozed  from  his  j 
patched  boots  to  the  floor.  4 

*4  This  gentleman  stops  here  awhile  to  rest  and 
refresh : he  will  take  dinner  with  us,  too.  All 
will  be  ready  now  in  a trice : so  sit  down  on  the  j 
bench,  husband,  and  be  patient,  I pray.  You 
see,  sir,”  she  continued,  turning  to  me,  “Wil- 
liam there  wants,  of  mornings,  to  carry  a cold 
meal  into  the  woods  with  him,  to  save  the  long  | 
one-o’clock  walk  across  the  fields  to  and  fro.  But  j 
I won’t  let  him.  A warm  dinner  is  more  than  j 
pay  for  the  long  walk.” 

M I don’t  know  about  that,”  said  William,  shak-  ] 
mg  his  head.  4*  I have  often  debated  in  my  mind  { 
whether  it  really  paid.  There’s  not  much  odds, 
either  way,  between  a wet  walk  after  hard  work, 
and  a wet  dinner  before  it.  But  I like  to  oblige 
a good  wife  like  Martha.  And  you  know,  sir, 
that  women  will  have  their  whimseys.” 

41 1 wish  they  all  had  as  kind  whimseys  as  your 
wife  has,”  said  I. 


44  Well,  I’ve  heard  that  some  women  ain’t  all 
maple-sugar ; but,  content  with  dear  Martha,  I 
don’t  know  much  about  others.” 

44  You  find  rare  wisdom  in  the  woods,”  mused  I. 

44  Now,  husband,  if  you  ain’t  too  tired,  just  lend 
a hand  to  draw  the  table  out.” 

44  Nay,”  said  I ; 44  let  him  rest,  and  let  me 
help.” 

V No,”  said  William*  rising.  , 

44  Sit  still,”  said  his  wife  to  me. 

The  table  set,  in  due  time  we  all  found  oar- 
selves  with  plates  before  us. 

You  see  what  we  have,”  said  Coulter — 44  salt 
pork,  rye-bread,  and  pudding.  Let  me  help  you 
I got  this  pork  of  the  Squire ; some  of  his  last 
year’s  pork,  which  he  let  me  have  on  account. 
It  isn’t  quite  so  sweet  as  this  year’s  would  be ; 
but  I find  it  hearty  enough  to  work  on,  and  that’s 
all  I eat  for.  Only  let  the  rheumatiz  and  other 
sicknesses  keep  clear  of  me,  and  I ask  no  flavors 
or  favors  from  any.  But  you  don’t  eat  of  the 
pork !” 

44 1 sea,”  said  the  wife,  gently  and  gravely, 
44  that  the  gentleman  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween this  year's  and  last  year’s  perk.  But  per- 
haps he  will  like  the  pudding.” 

I summoned  up  all  my  self-control,  and  smil- 
ingly assented  to  the  proposition  of  the  pudding, 
without  by  my  looks  casting  any  reflections  upon 
the  pork.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  me  (not  being  ravenous,  but  only  a 
little  hungry  at  the  time)  to  eat  of  the  latter.  It 
had  a yellowish  crust  all  round  it,  and  was  rather 
rankish,  I thought,  to  the  taste.  I observed,  too, 
that  the  dame  did  not  eat  of  it,  though  she  suffered 
some  to  be  put  on  her  plate,  and  pretended  to  be 
busy  with  it  when  Coulter  looked  that  way.  But 
she  ate  of  the  rye-bread,  and  so  did  I. 

44  Now,  then,  for  the  pudding,”  said  Coulter. 
44  Quick,  wife ; the  Squire  sits  in  his  sitting-room 
window,  looking  far  out  across  the  fields.  His 
time-piece  is  true.” 

44  He  don’t  play  the  spy  on  you,  does  hs  1” 
said  I. 

44  Oh,  no ! — I don’t  say  that.  He’s  a good- 
enough  man.  He  gives  me  work.  But  he’s 
particular.  Wife,  help  the  gentleman.  You  see, 
sir,  if  I lose  the  Squire’s  work,  what  will  become 
of—”  and,  with  a look  for  which  1 honored  hu- 
manity, with  sly  significance  he  glanced  toward 
his  wife;  then,  a little  changing  his  voice,  in- 
stantly continued — 44  that  fine  horse  I am  going 
to  buy* 11 

44 1 guess,”  said  the  dame,  with  a strange,  sub- 
dued sort  of  inefficient  pleasantry — 44 1 guess  that 
fins  horse  you  sometimes  so  merrily  dream  of 
will  long  stay  in  the  Squire’s  stall.  But  some- 
times his  man  gives  me  a Sunday  ride.” 

“ A Sunday  ride !”  said  I. 

44  You  see,”  resumed  Coulter,  44  wife  loves  to 
go  to  church ; but  the  nighest  is  four  miles  off, 
over  yon  snowy  hills.  So  she  can’t  walk  it ; and 
I can’t  carry  her  in  my  arms,  though  1 have  car- 
ried her  up-stairs  before  now.  But,  as  she  says, 
the  Squire’s  man  sometimes  gives  her  a lift  cm 
the  road;  and  for  this  cause  it  is  that  I speak  of 
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a horse  I am  going  to  have  one  of  those  fine 
sunny  days.  And  already,  before  having  it,  I 
have  christened  it  ‘Martha.’  But  what  am  I 
about  1 Come,  come,  wife ! the  pudding  ? Help 
the  gentleman,  do ! The  Squire  ! the  Squire  f — 
thiiik  of  the  Squire?  and  help  round  the  pud- 
ding. There,  one — two — three  mouthfuls  must 
do  me.  Good-by,  wife.  Good-by,  sir.  Pm  off.” 

And,  snatching  his  soaked  hat,  the  noble  Poor 
Man  hurriedly  went  out  into  the  soak  and  the  mire. 

I suppose  now,  thinks  I to  myself,  that  Bland- 
mour  would  poetically  say,  He  goes  to  take  a 
Poor  Man’s  saunter. 

44  You  have  a fine  husband,”  said  I to  the  wo- 
man, as  we  were  now  left  together. 

“William  loves  me  this  day  as  on  the  wed- 
ding-day, sir  Some  hasty  words,  but  never  a 
harsh  one.  I wish  I were  better  and  stronger 
for  his  sake.  And,  oh!  sir,  both  for  his  sake 
and  mine”  (and  the  soft,  blue,  beautiful  eyes 
turned  into  two  well-springs),  44  how  I wish  lit- 
tle William  and  Martha  lived— it  is  so  lonely-like 
now.  William  named  after  him,  and  Martha  for 
me.” 

When  a companion’s  heart  of  itself  overflows, 
the  best  one  can  do  is  to  do  nothing.  I sat  look- 
ing down  on  my  as  yet  untasted  pudding. 

44  You  should  have  seen  little  William,  sir. 
Such  a bright,  manly  bey,  only  six  years  old — 
cold,  cold  now  ?” 

Plunging  my  spoon  into  the  pudding,  i forced 
some  into  my  mouth  to  stop  it. 

44  And  little  Martha — Oh  ! sir,  she  was  the 
beauty  ! Bitter,  bitter ! but  needs  must  be  borne.” 

The  mouthful  of  pudding  now  touched  my  pal- 
ate, and  touched  it  with  a mouldy,  briny  taste. 
The  rice,  I knew,  was  of  that  damaged  sort  sold 
cheap ; and  the  salt  from  the  last  year’s  pork 
barrel. 

44  Ah,  sir,  if  those  Mttle  ones  yet  to  enter  the 
world  were  the  same  little  ones  which  so  sadly 
have  left  it;  returning  friends,  not  strangers, 
strangers,  always  strangers ! Yet  doesra  mother 
soon  learn  to  love  them ; for  certain,  sir,  they 
come  from  where  the  others  have  gone.  Don’t 
you  believe  that,  si?  ? Yes,  I know  all  good  peo- 
ple must.  But,  still,  still — and  I fear  it  is  wick- 
ed, and  very  black-hearted,  too — still,  strive  how 
I may  to  cheer  me  with  thinking  of  little  William 
and  Martha  in  heaven,  and  with  reading  Dr. 
Doddridge  there — still,  still  does  dark  grief  leak 
in,  just  like  the  rain  through  our  roof.  I am  left 
so  lonesome  now ; day  after  day,  all  the  day 
long,  dear  William  is  gone ; and  all  the  damp 
day  long  grief  drizzles  and  drizzles  down  on  my 
soul.  But  I pray  to  God  to  forgive  me  for  this ; 
and  for  the  rest,  manage  it  as  well  as  I may.” 

Bitter  and  mouldy  is  the  44  Poor  Man’s  Pud- 
ding,”  groaned  I to  myself,  half  choked  with  but 
one  little  mouthful  of  it,  which  would  hardly  go 
down. 

I could  stay  no  longer  to  hear  of  sorrows  for 
which  the  sincerest  sympathies  could  give  no  ad- 
equate relief;  of  a fond  persuasion,  to  which 
there  could  be  furnished  no  further  proof  than 
already  was  had — a persuasion,  too,  of  that  sort 


which  much  speaking  is  sure  more  or  less  to 
mar ; of  causeless  self-upbraidings,  which  no  ex- 
postulations could  have  dispelled.  I offered  no 
pay  for  hospitalities  gratuitous  and  honorable  an 
those  of  a prince.  I knew  that  such  offering* 
would  have  been  more  than  declined  ; charity  re- 
sented. 

The  native  American  poor  never  lose  their  del- 
icacy or  pride ; hence,  though  unreduced  to  the 
physical  degradation  of  the  European  pauper, 
they  yet  suffer  more  in  mind  than  the  poor  of 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  Those  peculiar 
social  sensibilities  nourished  by  our  own  pecul- 
iar political  principles,  while  they  enhance  the 
true  dignity  of  a prosperous  American,  do  but 
minister  to  the  added  wretchedness  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ; first,  by  prohibiting  their  acceptance  of 
what  little  random  relief  charity  may  offer ; and, 
second,  by  furnishing  them  with  the  keenest  ap- 
preciation of  the  smarting  distinction  between 
their  ideal  of  universal  equality  and  their  grind- 
stone experience  of  the  practical  misery  and  in- 
famy of  poverty — a misery  and  infamy  which  is, 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  precisely  the 
same  in  Irtdia,  England,  and  America. 

Under  pretense  that  my  journey  called  me 
forthwith,  I bade  the  dame  good-by ; shook  her 
cold  hand ; looked  my  last  into  her  blue,  resigned 
eye,  and  went  out  into  the  wet.  But  cheerless 
as  it  was,  and  damp,  damp,  damp-— the  heavy  at- 
mosphere charged  with  all  sorts  of  incipiencies — 
I yet  became  conscious,  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
contrast,  that  the  house  air  I had  quitted  was 
laden  down  with  that  peculiar  deleterious  quality, 
the  height  of  which — insufferable  to  some  visit- 
ants— will  be  found  in  a poor-house  ward. 

This  ill-ventilation  in  winter  of  the  rooms  of 
the  poor — a thing,  too,  so  stubbornly  persisted  in 
— is  usually  charged  upon  them  as  their  disgrace- 
ful neglect  of  the  most  simple  means  to  health. 
But  the  instinct  of  the  poor  is  wiseT  than  we 
think.  The  air  which  ventilates,  likewise  cvol*. 
And  to  any  shiverer,  ill-ventilated  warmth  is 
better  than  well-ventilated  cold.  Of  all  the  pre- 
posterous assumptions  of  humanity  over  human- 
ity, nothing  exceeds  most  of  the  criticisms  made 
on  the  habits  of  the  poor  by  the  well-housed, 
well-warmed,  and  well-fed. 

#***•• 

44  Blandmour,”  eaid  I that  evening,  as  after 
tea  I sat  on  his  comfortable  sofa,  before  a blazing 
fire,  with  one  of  his  two  ruddy  little  children  c® 
my  knee,  44  you  are  not  what  may  rightly  be 
called  a rich  man ; you  have  a fair  competence ; 
no  more.  Is  it  not  sol  Well  then,  I do  not 
include  ysu,  when  I say,  that  if  ever  a Rich  Man 
speaks  prosperously  to  me  of  a Poor  Man,  I shall 
set  it  down  as — I won’t  mention  the  word.” 

PICTURE  SECOND. 
rich  man’s  crumbs. 

In  the  year  1814,  during  the  summer  following 
my  first  taste  of  the  44  Poor  Man’s  Pudding,’*  a 
sea-voyage  was  recommended  to  me  by  my  phy- 
sician. The  Battle  of  Waterloo  having  closed 
the  long  drama  of  Napoleon’s  wars,  many  stran- 
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gers  were  visiting  Europe.  I arrived  in  London 
at  the  time  the  victorious  princes  were  there  as- 
sembled enjoying  the  Arabian  Nights’  hospitali- 
ties of  a grateful  and  gorgeous  aristocracy,  and 
the  courtliest  of  gentlemen  and  kings — George 
the  Prince  Regent. 

I had  declined  all  letters  but  one  to  my  banker. 
I wandered  about  for  the  best  reception  an  ad- 
venturous traveler  can  have — tho  reception,  I 
mean,  which  unsolicited  chance  and  accident 
throw  in  his  venturous  way. 

But  I omit  all  else  to  recount  one  hour’s  hap 
under  the  lead  of  a very  friendly  man,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I made  in  the  open  street  of  Cheap- 
ride.  He  wore  a uniform,  and  was  some  sort 
of  a civic  subordinate  ; I forget  exactly  what. 
He  was  off  duty  that  day.  His  discourse  was 
chiefly  of  the  noble  charities  of  London.  Ho  took 
me  to  two  or  three,  and  made  admiring  mention 
of  many  more. 

“ But,”  said  he,  as  we  turned  into  Cheapside 
again,  “if  you  are  at  all  curious  about  such 
things,  let  me  take  you — if  it  be  not  too  late — to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all — our  Lord 
Mayor’s  Charities,  sir;  nay,  the  charities  not 
only  of  a Lord  Mayor,  but,  I may  truly  say,  in 
this  one  instance,  of  emperors,  regents,  and  kings. 
You  remember  the  event  of  yesterday !” 

“That  sad  fire  on  the  river-side,  you  mean, 
nnhousing  so  many  of  the  poor  1” 

“No.  The  grand  Guildhall  Banquet  to  the 
princes.  Who  can  forget  it  1 Sir,  the  dinner 
was  served  on  nothing  but  solid  silver  and  gold 
plate,  worth  at  the  least  £200,000 — that  is, 
1,000,000  of  your  dollars  ; while  the  mere  ex- 
penditure of  meats,  wines,  attendance  and  up- 
holstery, &c.,  can  not  be  footed  under  £25,000 
— 125,000  dollars  of  your  hard  cash.” 

“ But,  surely,  my  friend,  you  do  not  call  that 
eharity — feeding  kings  at  that  rate  I” 

“ No.  The  feast  came  first — yesterday ; and 
the  charity  after — to-day.  How  else  would  you 
have  it,  where  princes  are  concerned  1 But  I 
think  wc  shall  be  quite  in  time — come  ; here  we 
are  at  King  Street,  and  down  there  is  Guildhall. 
Will  you  go!” 

“Gladly,  my  good  friend.  Take  me  where 
you  will.  I come  but  to  roam  and  see.” 

Avoiding  the  main  entrance  of  the  hall,  which 
was  barred,  he  took  me  through  some  private 
way,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a rear  blind- 
walled  place  in  the  open  air.  I looked  round 
amazed.  The  spot  was  grimy  as  a back-yard  in 
the  Five  Points.  It  was  packed  with  a mass  of 
lean,  famished,  ferocious  creatures,  struggling 
and  fighting  for  some  mysterious  precedency,  and 
all  holding  soiled  blue  tickets  in  their  hands. 

“There  is  no  other  way,”  said  my  guide;  “we 
can  only  get  in  with  the  crowd.  Will  you  try 
it ! I hope  you  have  not  on  your  drawing-room 
suit ! What  do  you  say ! It  will  be  well  worth 
your  sight.  So  noble  a charity  does  not  often 
offer.  The  one  following  the  annual  banquet  of 
Lord  Mayor’s  day — fine  a charity  as  that  cer- 
tainly is — is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  what  will 
be  seen  to-day.  Is  it,  ay!” 


As  he  spoke,  a basement  door  in  the  dist) 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  squalid  mass  made  a 
rush  for  the  dark  vault  beyond. 

I nodded  to  my  guide,  and  sideways  we  joined 
in  with  the  rest.  Ere  long  we  found  our  retreat 
cut  off  by  the  yelping  crowd  behind,  and  I could 
not  but  congratulate  myself  on  having  a civic,  ae 
Well  as  civil  guide ; one,  too,  whose  uniform  made 
evident  his  authority. 

It  was  just  the  same  as  if  I were  pressed  by 
a mob  of  cannibals  on  some  pagan  beach.  The 
beings  round  me  roared  with  famine.  For  in 
this  mighty  London  misery  but  maddens.  In 
the  country  it  softens.  As  I gazed  on  the  mea- 
gre, murderous  pack,  I thought  of  the  blue  eye 
of  the  gentle  wife  of  poor  Coulter.  Some  sort 
of  curved,  glittering  steel  thing  (not  a sword ; I 
know  not  what  it  was),  before  worn  in  his  belt, 
was  now  flourished  overhead  by  my  guide,  men- 
acing the  creatures  to  forbear  offering  the  stran- 
ger violence. 

As  we  drove,  slow  and  wedge-like,  into  the 
gloomy  vault,  the  howls  of  the  mass  reverberated. 
I seemed  seething  in  the  Pit  with  the  Lost.  On 
and  on,  through  the  dark  and  the  damp,  and  then 
up  a stone  stairway  to  a wide  portal ; when,  dif- 
fusing, the  pestiferous  mob  poured  in  bright  day 
between  painted  walls  and  beneath  a painted 
dome.  I thought  of  the  anarchic  sack  oft  Ver- 
sailles. 

A few  moments  more  and  I stood  bewildered 
among  the  beggars  in  the  famous  Guildhall. 

Where  I stood — where  tho  thronged  rabble 
stood,  less  than  twelve  hours  before  sat  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  Alexander  of  Russia ; His  Royal 
Majesty,  Frederic  William,  King  of  Prussia;  His 
Royal  Highness,  George,  Prince  Regent  of  En- 
gland ; His  world-renowned  Grace,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  with  a mob  of  magnificoes,  mads 
up  of  conquering  field-marshals,  earls,  counts, 
and  innumerable  other  nobles  of  mark. 

The  walls  swept  to  and  fro,  like  the  foliage  of 
a forest  with  blazonings  of  conquerors’  flags. 
Naught  outside  the  hall  was  visible.  No  win- 
dows were  within  four-and-twenty  feet  of  the 
floor.  Cut  off  from  all  other  sights,  I was  hem- 
med in  by  one  splendid  spectacle — splendid,  I 
mean,  every  where,  but  as  the  eye  fell  toward 
the  floor.  That  was  foul  as  a hovel’s — as  a ken- 
nel’s ; the  naked  boards  being  strewed  with  tho 
smaller  and  more  wasteful  fragments  of  the  feast, 
while  the  two  long  parallel  lines,  up  and  down 
fhe  hall,  of  now  unrobed,  shabby,  dirty  pine-tables 
were  piled  with  less  trampled  wrecks.  The  dyed 
banners  were  in  keeping  with  the  last  night’s 
kings;  the  floor  suited  the  beggars  of  to-day. 
The  banners  looked  down  upon  the  floor  as  from 
his  balcony  Dives  upon  Lazarus.  A line  of 
liveried  men  kept  back  with  their  staves  the  imr 
patient  jam  of  the  mob,  who,  otherwise,  might 
have  instantaneously  converted  the  Charity  into 
a Pillage.  Another  body  of  gowned  and  gilded 
officials  distributed  the  broken  meats — the  cold 
victuals  and  crumbs  of  kings.  One  after  another 
the  beggars  held  up  their  ditty  blue  tickets,  and 
were  served  with  the  plundered  wreck  of  a pheas- 
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. ant,  or  the  rim  of  a pasty — like  the  detached 
crown  of  an  old  hat — the  solids  and  meats  stolen 
out. 

44  What  a noble  charity  !”  whispered  my  guide. 
“ See  that  pasty  now,  snatched  by  that  pale  girl ; 
I dare  say  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ate  of  that  last 
night.” 

“ Very  probably,”  murmured  I ; 44  it  looks  as 
though  6ome  omnivorous  Emperor  or  other  had 
had  a finger  in  .that  pie.” 

“ And  see  yon  pheasant  toor— there — that  one 
—the  boy  in  the  tom  shirt  has  it  now — look ! 
The  Prince  Regent  might  have  dined  ofT  that.” 

The  two  breasts  were  gouged  ruthlessly  out) 
exposing  the  bare  bones,  embellished  with  the 
untouched  pinions  and  legs. 

“Yes,  who  knows !”.  said  my  guide,  “his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  might  have 
eaten  of  that  identical  pheasant.” 

“ I don’t  doubt  it,”  murmured  I,  44  he  is  said 
to  be  uncommonly  fond  of  the  breast.  But 
where  is  Napoleon’s  head  in  a charger  1 I should 
fancy  that  ought  to  have  been  the  principal  dish.” 

“You  are  merry.  Sir,  even  Cossacks  are 
charitable  here  in  Guildhall.  Look ! the  famous 
Platoff,  the  Hetman  himself — (he  was  here  last 
night  with  the  rest)— no  doubt  he  thrust  a lance 
into  yon  fat  pork-pie  there.  Look ! the  old  shirt- 
less man  has  it  now.  How  he  licks  his  chops 
over  it,  little  thinking  of  or  thanking  the  good, 
kind  Cossack  that  left  it  him  ! Ah  ! another — -a 
stouter  has  grabbed  it.  It  falls ; bless  my  soul ! 
— the  dish  is  quite  empty— only  a bit  of  the 
hacked  crust.” 

44  The  Cossacks,  my  friend,  are  said  to  be  im- 
moderately fond  of  fat,”  observed  I.  44  The  Het- 
man was  hardly  so  charitable  as  you  thought.” 

44  A noble  charity,  upon  the  whole,  for  all  that. 
See,  even  Gog  and  Magog  yonder,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall,,  fairly  laugh  out  their  delight  at 
the  scene.” 

44  But  don’t  you  think,  though,”  hinted  1, 44  that 
the  sculptor,  whoever  he  was,  carved  the  laugh 
too  much  into  a grin — a sort  of  sardonical  grin  1 ” 

“Well,  that's  as  you  take  it,  sir.  But  see — 
now  I’d  wager  a guinea  the  Lord  Mayor’s  lady 
dipped  her  golden  spoon  into  yonder  golden-hued 
jelly.  See,  the  jelly-eyed  old  body  has  slipped 
it,  in  one  broad  gulp,  down  his  throat.” 

44  Peace  to  that  jelly  !”  breathed  I. 

44  What  a generous,  noble,  magnanimous  char- 
ity this  is ! unheard  of  in  any  country  but  En- 
gland, which  feeds  her  very  beggars  with  golden- 
hued  jellies  ” 

44  But  not  three  times  every  day,  my  friend. 
And  do  you  really  think  that  jellies  are  the  best 
sort  of  relief  you  can  furnish  to  boggars  1 Would 
not  plain  beef  and  bread,  with  something  to  do, 
and  be  paid  for,  be  better  1” 

44  But  plain  beef  and  bread  were  not  eaten  here. 
Emperors,  and  prince-regents,  and  kings,  and 
field  marshals  don’t  often  dine  on  plain  beef  and 
bread.  So  the  leavings  are  according.  Tell  me, 
can  you  expect  that  the  crumbs  of  kings  can  be 
tike  the  crumbs  of  squirrels  1” 

44  You  / I mean  you  ! stand  aside,  or  else  be 


served  and  away  ! Here,  take  this  pasty,  and  be 
thankful  that  you  taste  of  the  same  dish  with  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Graceless 
ragamuffin,  do  you  hear!” 

These  words  were  bellowed  at  me  through  the 
din  by  a red-gpwned  official  nigh  the  board. 

44  Surely  he  does  not  mean  me,”  said  I to  my 
guide;  41  he  has  not  confounded  me  ; with  the 
rest.” 

44  One  is  fcnown  by  the  company  he  keeps,” 
smiled  my  guide.  44  See  ! not  only  stands  your 
hat  awry  and  bunged  on  your  head,  but  your 
coat  is  fouled  and  tom.  Nay,”  he  cried  to  the 
red-gown,  44  this  is  an  unfortunate  friend ; a 
ample  spectator,  I assure  you.” 

44 Ah!  is  that  you,  old  lad!”  responded  the 
red-gown,  in  familiar  recognition  of  my  guide — a 
personal  friend  as  it  seemed  ; 44  well,  convey  your 
friend  out  forthwith.  Mind  the  grand  crash ; it  will 
soon  be  coming ; hark  ! now  ! away  with  him  1” 

Too  late.  The  last  dish  had  been  seized.  The 
yet  unglutted  mob  raised  a fierce  yell,  which 
wafted  the  banners  like  a strong  gust,  and  filled 
the  air  with  a reek  as  from  sewers.  They  surged 
against  the  tables,  broke  through  all  barriers, 
and  billowed  over  the  hall — their  bare  tossed 
arms  like  the  dashed  ribs  of  a wreck.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a sudden  impotent  fury  of  fell  envy 
possessed  them.  That  one  half-hour’s  peep  at  the 
mere  remnants  of  the  glories  of  the  Banquets  of 
Kings;  the  unsatisfying  mouthfuls  of  disem- 
bowelled pasties,  plundered  pheasants,  and  half- 
sacked  jellies,  served  to  remind  them  of  the  in- 
trinsic contempt  of  the  alms.  In  this  sudden 
mood,  or.  whatever  mysterious  thing  it  was  that 
now  seized  them,  these  Lazaruses  seemed  ready 
to  spew  up  in  repentant  scorn  the  contumelious 
crumbs  of  Dives. 

“ This  way,  this  way ! stick  like  a bee  to  my 
back,”  intensely  whispered  my  guide.  “My 
friend  there  has  answered  my  beck,  and  thrown 
open  yon  private  door  for  us  two.  Wedge- 
wedge  in — quick — there  goes  your  bunged  hat 
— never  stop  for  your  coat-tail — hit  that  man— 

! strike  him  down  ! hold  ! jam ! now ! now ! 
wrench  along  for  your  life ! ha  ! here  we  breaths 
freely ; thank  God  ! You  faint.  Ho !” 

“Never  mind.  This  fresh  air  revives  me.” 

I inhaled  a few  more  breaths  of  it,  and  felt 
ready  to  proceed. 

“And  now  conduct  me,  my  good  friend,  by 
some  front  passage  into  Cheapside,  forthwith.  I 
must  home.” 

44  Not  by  the  side-walk  though.  Look  at  your 
dress.  I must  get  a hack  for  you.” 

“Yes,  I suppose  so,”  said  I,  ruefully  eying 
my  tatters,  and  then  glancing  in  envy  at  the 
close-bodied  coat  and  fiat  cap  of  my  guide,  which 
defied  all  tumblings  and  tearings. 

44  There,  now,  sir,”  said  the  honest  fellow,  as 
he  put  me  into  the  hack,  and  tucked  in  me  and 
my  rags,  44  when  you  get  back  to  your  own  coun- 
try, you  can  say  you  have  witnessed  the  greatest 
of  all  England’s  noble  charities.  Of  course,  yon 
will  make  reasonable  allowances  for  the  unavoid* 
able  jam.  Good-by.  Mind,  Jehu” — addressing 
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the  driver  on  the  box — “ this  is  a gentleman  you 
carry.  He  is  just  from  the  Guildhall  Charity, 
which  accounts  for  his  appearance.  Go  on  now. 
London  Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  remember,  is  the 
place.”  * 

» t • * « 

“ Now,  Heaven  in  its  kind  mercy  save  me  from 
the  noble  charities  of  London,  sighed  I,  as  that 
night  I lay  bruised  and  battered  on  my  bed ; 

“ and  Heaven  save  me  equally  from  the  ‘ Poor 
Man's  Pudding*  and  the  1 Rich  Man's  Crumbs.’  ” 

A CHAPTER  ON  IDIOTS. 

PEOPLE  whose  ancestors  came  in  at  the  Con- 
quest, are  apt  to  have  one  idea  over-ruling  all 
others — that  nobody  is  worthy  of  thoir  alliance 
whose  ancestors  did  not  come  in  at  the  Conquest. 
Of  course  this  has  been  an  idea  ever  since  the 
Conquest  began  to  be  considered  an  old  event ; 
ind,  of  course,  there  have  been  fewer  and  fewer 
families  who  had  a right  to  it.  Of  course,  also, 
those  families  have  intermarried,  and  the  inter- 
marriage has  been  more  and  more  restricted. 
Another  “of  course”  follows,  on  which  we  need 
not  enlarge.  Evpry  body  knows  the  consequences 
of  prolonged  intermarriages  between  any  sort  of 
people  who  are  few  enough  to  be  almost  all  blood 
relations.  The  world  was  shocked  and  grieved, 
some  years  since,  at  the  oldest  baronage  in  En- 
gland “going  out  at  the  ace  of  diamonds” — ex- 
piring in  the  disgrace  of  cheating  at  cards.  The 
world  ought  to  be  quite  as  much  shocked  and 
grieved  at  seeing — what  has  been  seen,  and  may 
be  seen  again — the  honors  of  the  same  ancient 
birth  being  extinguished  in  a lunatic  asylum. 

It  used  to  be  thought  a very  religious  and 
beautiful  thing  (it  certainly  was  the  easiest  thing) 
to  say  that  it  pleased  God  to  send  idiots,  and 
other  defective  or  diseased  children,  to  try  and  dis- 
cipline their  parents  by  affliction,  and  so  on ; but 
religious  physicians  now  tell  us  (showing  reason 
for  what  they  say)  that  there  is  something  very 
like  blasphemy  in  talking  so — in  imputing  to 
Providence  the  sufferings  which  we  bring  upon 
mirselves,  precisely  by  disobedience  to  the  great 
natural  laws  which  it  is  the  best  piety  to  obey. 
It  is  a common  saying,  that  families  who  inter- 
marry too  often,  die  out ; but  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  miseries  which  precede  that  dying  out.  ! 
Those  miseries  of  disease  of  body  and  mind  are 
ascribed  to  Providence,  as  if  Providence  had  not  j 
given  us  abundant  warning  to  avoid  them ! Dr. 
Howe,  the  wise  and  benevolent  teacher  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  says  in  his  Report  on  Idiocy  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  “the  law  against  the  marriage 
of  relatives  is  made  out  as  clearly  as  though  it 
were  written  on  tables  of  stone.”  He  gives  his 
reasons  for  saying  so;  and  of  those  reasons, 
the  following  sample  will,  we  think,  be  enough. 
When  the  tables  of  health  and  disease  were  com- 
piled for  Massachusetts,  a few  years  ago,  the  fol- 
lowing was  found  to  be  the  state  of  seventeen 
families,  where  the  father  and  mother  were  re- 
lated by  blood.  Some  of  the  parents  were  un- 
healthy, and  some  were  intemperate — but  to  set 
against  this  disadvantage  to  begin  with,  there  is 


the  fact,  that  the  evil  consequences  of  such  inter-  • 
marriage  very  often  do  not  appear  until  the  second 
generation,  or  even  later.  However,  in  these 
seventeen  households  there  were  ninety-five  chil- 
dren. What  were  these  children  like  1 Imagine 
a school  of  ninety-live  children,  of  all  ages,  ojr 
the  children  of  a hamlet  at  play,  and  tliink  what 
the  little  crowd  would  look  like ; and  then  read 
this ! Of  these  ninety-five  children,  one  was  a 
dwarf.  Well,  that  might  easily  be.  One  was 
deaf.  Well,  no  great  wonder  in  that.  Twelve 
were  scrofulous.  That  is  a large  number,  cer- 
tainly; but  scrofula  is  Sadly  common,  and  es- 
pecially in  unhealthy  situations.  W ell,  but  fost  v- 
rouH  were  idiots. 

Of  all  the  long  and  weary  pains  of  mind  te 
which  the  unselfish  can  be  subject,  we  know  of 
none  so  terrible  as  that  of  the  mother  attain- 
ing the  certainty  that  her  child  is  an  idiot.  Re- 
viewing the  whole  case  as  we  have  ourselves  ob- 
served it,  it  seem  to  us  an  affliction  made  tolerable 
only  by  its  gradual  growth,  and  the  length  of 
years  over  which  it  is  spread.  How  sweet  was 
the  prospect  of  the  little  one  coming — not  only 
in  the  sacred  anticipations  of  the  parents,  but 
when  the  eider  children  were  told,  in  quiet,  joyful 
moments  of  confidence,  that  there  would  be  a 
baby  in  the  house  by-and-by  ! And  when  it 
came,  how  amiable,  and  helpful,  and  happy  every 
body  was — keeping  the  house  quiet  for  the  mother’s 
sake,  and  wondering  at  the  baby,  and  not  mind- 
ing any  irregularity  or  little  uncomfortableneas 
while  the  mother  was  up-stairs.  Perhaps  there 
was  a wager  that  baby  would  “take  notice,”  turn 
its  eyes  to  a bright  watch,  or  spoon,  or  looking- 
glass,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  and 
the  wager  was  lost.  Here,  perhaps,  was  the 
first  faint  indication.  But  it  would  not  be  thought 
much  of,  the  child  was  so  very  young  ! As  the 
weeks  pass,  however,  and  still  the  child  takes  no 
notice,  a sick  misgiving  sometimes  enters  the 
mother's  mind — a dread  of  she  does  not  know 
what,  but  it  does  not  last  long.  You  may  trust 
a mother  for  finding  out  charms  and  promise  of 
one  sort  or  another  in  her  baby — he  it  what  it 
may.  Time  goes  on ; and  the  singularity  is  ap- 
parent that  the  baby  makes  no  response  to  any 
thing.  He  is  not  deaf.  Very  distant  street 
music  probably  causes  a kind  of  quiver  through 
his  whole  frame.  He  sees  very  well.  He  cer- 
tainly is  aware  of  the  flies  which  are  performing 
minuets  and  reels  between  him  and  the  ceiling. 

As  for  his  other  senses,  there  never  was  any 
thing  like  his  keenness  of  smell  and  taste.  He 
is  ravenous  for  food — even  already  unpleasantly  so ; 
but  excessively  difficult  to  please.  The  terrible 
thing  is  his  still  taking  no  notice.  His  mother 
longs  to  feel  the  clasp  of  his  arms  round  her  neck ; 
but  her  fondlings  receive  no  return.  His  arm 
hangs  lax  over  her  shoulder.  She  longs  for  a 
look  from  him,  and  lays  him  back  on  her  lap, 
hoping  that  they  may  look  into  each  other’s  eyes ; 
but  he  looks  at  nobody.  All  his  life  long  nobody 
will  ever  meet  his  eyes ; and  neither  in  that  way 
nor  any  other  way  will  his  mind  expressly  meet 
that  of  any  body  else.  When  he  does  at  length 
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% look  at  any  thing,  it  i s at  hi*  own  hand.  He  | 
spreads  the  fingers,  and  holds  up  the  hand  close 
before  his  face,  and  moves  his  head  from  side  to 
side.  At  first,  the  mother  and  the  rest  laugh, 
and  call  it  a baby  trick;  but  after  a time  the 
laughter  is  rather  forced,  and  they  begin  to  wish 
he  would  not  do  so.  We  once  saw  a child  on  her 
mother's  lap  laughing  at  the  spinning  of  a tyalf- 
crown  on  the  table,  when,  in  an  instant,  the 
mother  put  the  little  creature  down — almost 
threw  her  down  on  the  carpet,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  anguish  in  her  face  perfectly  astonishing. 
The  child  had  chanced  to  hold  up  her  open  hand 
before  her  face  in  her  merry  fidget ; and  the 
mother,  who  had  watched  over  an  idiot  brother 
from  her  youth  up,  could  not  bear  that  terrible 
token,  although  in  this  case  it  was  a mere  acci- 
dent. 

The  wearing  uncertainty  of  many  years  suc- 
ceeds the  infancy.  The  ignorant  notions  of 
idiocy  that  prevailed  before  we  knew  even  the 
little  that  we  yet  know  of  the  brain,  prevent  the 
parents  recognizing  the  state  of  the  case.  The 
old  legal  accounts  of  idiocy,  and  the  old  supposi- 
tions of  what  it  is,  are  veiy  unlike  what  they  see. 
The  child  ought  not,  according  to  legal  definition, 
to  know  his  own  name,  but  he  certainly  does ; 
for  when  his  own  plate  or  cup  is  declared  to  be 
ready,  he  rushes  to  it.  He  ought  not  to  be  able, 
by  law,  “ to  know  letters  ;**  yet  he  can  read,  and 
even  write,  perhaps,  although  nobody  can  tell 
how  he  learned,  for  he  never  seemed  to  attend 
when  taught.  It  was  just  as  if  his  fingers  and 
tongue  went  of  themselves,  while  his  mind  was 
in  the  moon.  Again,  the  law  declared  any  body 
an  idiot  “ who  could  not  count  twenty  pence 
whereas  this  boy  seems,  in  some  unaccountable 
way,  to  know  more  about  sums  (of  money  and 
of  every  thing  else)  than  any  body  in  the  family. 
He  docs  not  want  to  learn  figures,  his  arithmetic 
is  strong  w ithout  them,  and  always  instantaneous- 
ly ready.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  every 
idiot  has  these  particular  powers.  Many  can  not 
speak ; more  can  not  read.  But  almost  every 
one  of  the  thousands  of  idiots  in  England  has  some 
power  that  the  legal  definition  declares  him  not  to 
have,  and  that  popular  prejudice  will  not  believe. 
Thus  does  the  mother  go  on  from  year  to  year, 
hardly  admitting  that  her  boy  “is  deficient,”  and 
quite  sure  that  he  is  not  an  idiot — there  being 
some  things  in  which  he  is  so  very  clever  ! 

The  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
idiots  and  lunatics  since  science  began  to  throw 
light  on  the  separate  organization  of  the  human 
faculties,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  in 
all  human  experience  of  the  practical  blessedness 
induced  by  knowledge.  The  public  is  already 
familiar  with  the  way  in  which,  by  beneficent 
training,  the  apparent  faculties  of  idiots  are  made 
to  bring  out  the  latent  ones,  and  the  strong  powers 
to  exercise  the  weaker,  until  the  whole  class  are 
found  to  be  capable  of  a cultivation  never  dreamed 
of  in  the  old  days  when  the  name  Idiot  swallowed 
up  all  the  rights  and  all  the  chances  of  the  unfor- 
tunate creature  who  was  so  described.  In  those 
d*ys  the  mother  might  well  deny  the  description, 


and  refuse  the  term.  She  would  point  to  the 
wonderful  faculty  her  child  had  in  some  one  direc- 
tion, and  admit  no  more  than  that  he  was  “ not 
like  other  children.”  Well,  this  is  enough.  She 
need  not  be  driven  further.  If  her  Harry  is  “not 
like  other  children,”  that  is  enough  for  his  own 
training,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  household. 

A training  it  may  be  truly  called  for  them  all, 
from  the  father  to  the  kitchen-maid.  The  house 
that  has  an  idiot  in  it  can  never  be  like  any  other. 

The  discipline  is  very  painful,  but,  when  well 
conducted  and  borne,  it  is  wonderfully  beautiful. 

Harry  spoils  things,  probably  : cuts  with  scissors 
whatever  can  be  cut — the  leaves  of  books,  the 
daily  newspaper,  the  new  shirt  his  mother  is 
making,  the  doll’s  arm,  the  rigging  of  the  boat 
his  brother  has  been  fitting  up  for  a week,  the 
maid’s  cap  ribbon,  his  father’s  silk  purse.  It 
would  be  barbarous  to  take  scissors  from  him, 
and  inconvenient  too;  for  he  spends  hours  in 
cutting  out  the  oddest  and  prettiest  thing*— 
symmetrical  figures,  in  paper ; figures  that  seem 
to  be  fetched  out  of  the  kaleidoscope.  Lapfuls 
of  such  shapes  does  he  cut  out  in  a week,  wag- 
ging his  head,  and  seeming  not  to  look  at  the 
scissors  ; but  never  making  a wrong  snip.  The 
same  orderliness  of  faculty  seems  to  prevail 
throughout  his  life.  Ho  must  do  precisely  the 
same  thing  at  precisely  the  same  moment  every 
day  ; must  have  always  the  same  chair,  wailing 
or  pushing  in  great  distress  if  any  body  else  is 
using  it;  and  must  wear  the  same  clothes,  so 
that  it  is  a serious  trouble  to  get  any  new  clothes 
put  on.  However  carefully  they  may  be  changed 
while  he  is  asleep,  there  is  no  getting  him  dressed 
in  the  morning  without  sad  distress.  One  such 
Harry,  whom  wo  knew  very  well,  had  a present 
one  day  of  a pi  ay  tiling  most  happily  chosen — a 
pack  of  cards.  There  was  symmetry  in  plenty ! 

When  he  first  took  them  into  his  hands,  they 
happened  to  be  all  properly  sorted,  except  that 
the  court-cards  were  all  in  a batch  at  the  top, 
and  one  other — the  ten  of  spades — which  had 
slipped  out,  and  was  put  at  the  top  of  all.  For 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  (he  died  at  nineteen)  the 
cards  must  be  in  that  order  and  no  other ; and  his 
fingers  quivered  nervously  with  haste  to  put  them 
in  that  order  if  they  were  disarranged.  One  day 
while  he  was  out  walking,  we  took  that  top  card 
away  and  shuffled  the  rest.  On  his  return,  he 
went  to  work  as  usual.  When  he  could  not  find 
the  ten  of  spades,  he  turned  his  head  about  in 
the  way  which  was  his  sign  of  distress,  gave 
that  most  pathetic  sort  of  sigh — that  drawn-in, 
instead  of  breathed-out  sigh,  which  is  so  com- 
mon among  his  class — and  searched  every  where 
for  the  card.  When  obliged  to  give  the  matter 
up,  he  mournfully  drew  out  the  ten  of  clubs,  and 
made  that  do  instead.  Wo  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  and  gave  him  his  card ; and  he  seized 
upon  it  as  eagerly  as  any  digger  on  any  nugget, 
and  chucked  and  chuckled,  and  wagged  his  head, 
and  was  perfectly  happy.  We  once  poured  some 
comfits  into  his  hand.  They  happened  to  be  seven. 

At  the  same  moment  every  day  after,  he  would 
hold  out  his  hand,  as  if  by  mechanism,  while  his 
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head  was  turned  another  way.  We  poured  six 
comfits  into  his  palm.  Still  he  did  not  look,  but 
would  not  eat  them,  and  was  restless  till  we  gave 
him  one  more.  Next  day,  we  gave^  him  nine ; 
and  he  would  not  touch  them  till  he  had  thrust 
back  two  upon  us. 

In  all  matters  of  number,  quantity,  order,  and 
punctuality,  Harry  must  be  humored.  It  is  a 
harmless  peculiarity,  and  there  will  be  no  peace 
if  he  is  crossed.  If  he  insists  upon  laying  his 
little  brother's  tricks  only  in  rows,  or  only  in 
diamonds  or  squares,  he  must  be  coaxed  into 
another  room,  unless  the  little  brother  be  capable 
of  the  self-denial  of  giving  up  the  .point  and 
taking  to  some  other  play.  It  is  often  a hard 
matter  enough  for  the  parents  to  do  justice 
among  the  little  ones : but  we  can  testify,  be- 
cause we  have  seen,  what  wonders  of  magna- 
nimity may  be  wrought  among  little  children, 
servants,  and  every  body,  by  fine  sense,  and  sweet 
and  cheerful  patience  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  the  household.  They  may  have 
sadden  occasion  for  patience  on  their  own  ac- 
count too.  Perhaps  the  father  comes  home  very 
tired,  needing  his  coffee.  His  coffee  is  made 
and  ready.  So  they  think  : but  lo  ! poor  Harry, 
who  has  an  irresistible  propensity  to  pour  into 
each  other  all  things  that  can  be  poured,  has 
turned  the  coffee  into  the  brine  that  the  hams 
have  just  come  out  of;  and  then  the  brine  and 
the  coffee  and  the  cream  all  back  again  into  the 
coffee-pot,  and  so  on.  Such  things,  happening 
every  day,  make  a vast  difference  in  the  ease, 
cheerfulness  and  economy  of  a household.  They 
are,  in  truth,  a most  serious  and  unintermitting 
trial.  They  make  the  discipline  of  the  house- 
hold : and  they  indicate  what  must  be  the  bless- 
ing of  such  institutions  for  the  care  and  training 
of  idiots  as  were  celebrated  in  the  paper  we  have 
referred  to. 

As  for  the  discipline  of  Harry  himself,  it  must 
be  discipline  ; for  every  consideration  of  human- 
ity, and,  of  course,  of  parental  affection,  points 
out  the  sin  of  spoiling  him.  To  humor,  in  the 
sense  of  spoiling,  an  idiot,  is  to  level  him  with 
the  brutes  at  once.  One  might  as  well  do  with 
him  what  used  to  be  done  with  such  beings — 
consign  him  to  the  sty,  to  sleep  with  the  pigs, 
or  chain  him  up  like  the  dog — as  indulge  the 
animal  part  of  a being  who  does  not  possess  the 
faculties  that  counteract  animality  in  other 
people.  Most  idiots  have  a remarkable  tendency 
to  imitation  : and  this  is  an  admirably  means  of 
domestic  training — for  both  the  defective  child 
and  the  rest.  The  youngest  will  smother  its 
sobs  at  the  soap  in  its  eye,  if  appealed  to,  to  let 
poor  Harry  see  how  cheerfully  every  body  ought 
to  be  washed  every  morning.  The  youngest 
will  take  the  hint  not  to  ask  for  more  pudding, 
because  Harry  must  take  what  is  given  him,  and 
not  see  any  body  cry  for  more.  Crying  is  con- 
quered— self-conquered — throughout  the  house, 
because  Harry  imitates  every  thing ; and  it 
would  be  very  sad  if  he  got  a habit  of  crying, 
because  he  could  not  be  comforted  like  other 
people.  As  the  other  children  learn  self-con- 


quest from  motive,  in  this  way  Harry  will  be 
learning  it  from  imitation.  He  will  insist  upon 
being  properly  washed  and  combed,  and  upon 
having  no  more  than  his  plateful — or  his  two 
platesful — at  dinner : and  so  on.  The  difficult 
thing  to  manage  at  home  is  the  occupation  : and 
this  is  where  lies  the  great  superiority  of  schools 
or  asylums  for  his  class.  His  father  may  per- 
haps get  him  taught  basket-making,  or  spinning 
with  a wheel,  or  cabinet- making,  in  a purely 
mechanical  way ; but  this  is  less  easily  done  at 
home  than  in  a school.  Done  it  must  be,  in  th a 
one  place  or  the  other,  if  the  sufferer  and  his 
companions  in  life  are  to  have  any  justice,  and 
any  domestic  leisure  and  comfort.  The  strong 
faculty  of  imitation  usually  existing  among  the 
class,  seems  (as  we  said  just  now,  in  reference 
to  the  faculties  of  idiots  in  general)  a sort  of 
miracle  before  the  nature  of  the  brain-organization 
was  truly  conceived  of.  How  many  elderly 
people  now  remember  how  aghast  they  were,  as 
children,  at  the  story  of  the  idiot  youth,  not 
being  able  to  do  without  the  mother,  who  had 
never  left  him  while  she  lived : and  how,  when 
every  body  supposed  him  asleep,  and  the  neiglv 
bors  were  themselves  asleep,  he  went  out  and 
got  the  body,  and  set  it  up  in  the  fireside  chair, 
and  made  a roaring  fire,  and  heated  some  broth, 
and  was  found,  restlessly  moaning  with  distress, 
while  trying  to  feed  the  corpse.  And  that  other 
story — a counterpart  to  which  we  know  of  our 
own  knowledge— of  the  idiot  boy  who  had  lived 
close  under  a church  steeple,  and  had  always 
struck  the  hours  with  the  clock ; and  who,  when 
removed  into  the  country,  far  away  from  church, 
clock,  and  watch,  still  went  on  striking  the 
hours,  and  quite  correctly,  without  any  visible 
means  of  knowing  the  time.  What  could  we, 
in  childhood,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the 
ignorance  of  that  day,  make  of  such  facts,  but 
that  they  must  be  miraculous!  The  most  ma» 
velous,  to  our  mind,  is  a trait  which,  again,  we 
know  of  our  own  knowledge.  An  idiot,  who 
died  many  years  ago  at  the  age  of  thirty,  lost 
his  mother  when*  he  was  under  two  years  old. 
His  idiocy  had  been  obvious  from  the  earliest 
time  that  it  could  bo  manifested  ; and  when  the 
eldest  sister  took  the  mother’s  place,  the  child 
appeared  to  find  no  difference.  From  the  mode 
of  feeling  of  the  family,  the  mother  was  never 
spoken  of;  and  if  she  had  been,  such  mention 
would  have  been  nothing  to  the  idiot  s<yi,  who 
comprehended  no  conversation.  He  spent  his 
life  in  scribbling  on  the  slate,  and  hopping  round 
the  play-ground  of  the  school  kept  by  his 
brother-in-law,  singing  after  his  own  fashion. 
He  had  one  special  piece  of  business  besides, 
and  one  prodigious  pleasure.  The  business  was 
— going  daily,  after  breakfast,  to  speak  to  th» 
birds  in  the  wood  behind  the  house ; and  the 
supreme  pleasure  was  turning  the  mangle.  Most 
of  us  would  have  reversed  the  business  and 
pleasure.  When  his  last  illness— consumption 
— came  upon  him  at  the  age  of  thirty,  the  sister 
had  been  long  dead ; and  there  were  none  of  hjs 
own  family,  we  believe,  living;  certainly  nqpe 
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'had  tor  many  yt-iirs  h;ul  any  .ikittreaufse  with  him. 
For  some  da^s  before  lus  death,  wfo&j  he  nought 
to  \&&v€  Ueeu  fu  bed,  nothing  bui  a too  distrciEsing  j 
fotc^  A'uuld  keep  hiw  from  going to  the  binls, 
Ust  day,  when  tile  Wfcdkm***  wne  ot- 
tr^4f^  Jfo  tried  to  risey  managed  to  $k  op  in 
“^rid  ^aiii  be  must  go — tho  ted*  wtmld  wn» 
in  $o ! The  brother  iivUw  sdiered  * o go  and 
^fpiain  tc  liie  t>uds ; auulrihi*  petforcb  do. 
Thh  dyirig  mail  fay r'  with  hi*  eyea  closed,  and 
breathing  his  life  away  in  glower  and  slower 
gi£pi*,ylicn  he  suddenly  turned  bis  bead,  looked 
bright  ujTitl.  *efUubfot  and  exclaimed  in  4 tone 
Jfovkr  beard.from  k»m  be(bxe,  ‘^Oh,r  my  mother  ! 
how  beautiful  l,,v  #tftd  *onk  round  again — dead. 

Tte*e  aro  am  u few  instance*  of  that  action  of 
the  bram  nt  tb.o  ' wiwnt  before  vie^h  by  which, 
tong- buried  impression*  nee  again  like  ghosts  or 
:;tiMiohkr\  but  ♦♦{>  tiaVe  known  tiuno  so  diking  as 
Uift*  from  the  lapse  «•(  thus*  the  peculiarity  of  | 
ihc  artd  the  umjueslionable  blank  bci w cen. 
> Th«rr  are  tbaUor  of  faculty  now  and  (hwim 
the  tffybfc*  of  the  twilight  of  idiot  existence— 
irii&dni  waiting  for  the  moment  of  death-  One 
such,  to  fbc;  Uat  degree  unp reerive*  is  recorded 
% the  Into  §tp  Thmmtd  Dw;k  f vatuj^r,  b\  hi* 
count  bf  tbs  great  ffouda,  about  a 

gaaftiu  of  4 century  since  An  imfeepery  * bo,  1 
jmexa  merry  cy^ufrig  dancing*  turned  nut-  ip  ! 
help  liiji  inrighhpcfc  in  the  li&iug  of  the  Spey,  j 
twto*«Iy  got  upon  aowo  plank*  ' which  «H£rs 
Abated  ■ apart, ■ and  wa#  earned  down  the  Create 
on  one  lie  was  driven  against  a fee,  which  he 
cli tubed,  and  his  wife  and  jmgltors  him 
lodged  ca  it  before  dark  Ae  the  fluids  rose, 
there  began  to  be  fears  fmr  tfcf  free?.. lurid  the 
shrill  whistle  Which  cam**  tri«u  it,  ehowed  that 
the  man  felt  himsiif  in  danger,  and  wanted  help. 
Every  body  concluded  help  ta  be  out  of  the 
as  no  boat*  could  get  near : %lt&  they 
could  only  preach  patience  until  morning,  tn  the 
poor  wife,  or  until  flic  fiowl  should  ^ down. 
Hour  attrf  hour  the  iphralfo  gr*w  Voider  and 
shriller  , and  at  iatft  it  is  ox  .ihuont  Qdjrtfout«u* . 
It  suddenly  ceased  y and  ihw^e  whocoofo  hardly 
bear  it  beslbre,  longed  to  bfcar  it  tykiix  pawn 
showed  that  the  tree,  was  down.  The  body  of 
innkeeper  wm  found  for  away ^ with  the 
watch  in  ilia  fob  slopped  at  (he  ftcfo*.  tinix  the 
tree  must  have,  fallen.  Tfe  v^c.nt  being  talked 

frier  m the  presence  of  t!»ri  •rilfoge  idiot , lit 
laughed.  Being  noticed*  he .iuid  fo*  wnuld  have 
mived  tfon  r»iuu  Being  hutudred,  ho  ibqwod 
kow  a |uh  fastened  lo  a loi>g  rope  Would  lave 
het^n  £iuii*idt.  ns  itiur  pkink  With  tb/>  rnao  on  k 
wo*  Suaiqd,  to  itic  txeu.  If  this  ctestfurc 
had  but  «|H>kcn  in  'iihjjc,  hw  apptout  in^pit-auon, 
tfduhf  fuyegdnc  vs^itn^’tvstyr; 
at}pdr«hiMlitiv  wiuch  bold^— with  that  tif  iho  mb- 
c<*fW  of  thea\sgy*rrth4t  *►  Ttmo- 
IS *i)Wi  w iMirii.es  of  Heaven.'- 

If  is  i<a  ms  to  act  upon  the  fariUura  view 
oaufitu>mtl  uhke*  tv  Ecicn/;6  and  mr^THfo—neitbcr 
U>  'tifa&t  out  our  idiot#,  like  ihe  wlm  ]#&vc 

tUcif  helpiesa  Grib*  Ao  prri*b  * tm  to  worship 
timrri)  ai?  the  pious  Egrptitfiw  did , st)d  other 


nation s who  believed  thor  the  gods  dwelt  in 
them,  njorb  or  le^s,  ami  made  nr  aides  of  them— 
a pcrfeqiW  belief  uv.  tho  c.a^e  -at  befogs 

*lio  maniirst  a very  nt  cxTraor dhmty 

perfect uv  thq  apparent  xhsencc  of  ail  others 
Vbu  i»,  so  iir«i  plat  e,  to  reduce  the 

imfolwr  of  ulfttU  to  qhn  uttnogf  of  our  power,  by 
atttindiiig  io  the  &f  u>\x nd  fife  and 

htiaUh,  and  e«|aen4il>'  ^y  (Hs^untco^acbig,  ai-  a 
crime,  ihc  marriage  "-f  \'k»od  relations  j atul,  in 
the  next  place,  by  VfyiUj  fo  make  lint  mosi.atid 
the  beat  of  ^ these  UQQViteii 

beings,  posses#..  It  ig  rilA  t'hcmgh  <>x  repeat  thi* 
celebrated  epimph  ;k kape  tlui. 

his  privations  b^tfe-wdl  : ■ ■: 

after-  We  must  tetoN/xt  ^.;W- 

utmost)  by  the  trifrfoi  ;h 

Uiujer&t-mding  l*ix-  ci^'.v  ;h*  :4i&i  £*$  iua-v* 
Itaustible  phrii<neo  an*l  • , 
pilyv  there  are  tfowT  has^njKVr^  by 
any  of  vts  may  do^uhtirhVti%  * fri^^.'  shb 
fowcKi.  and  blessing  the  mow*  afUmieu,  u>cniL  i rs 
of  oui  race.  * :.  .•  \ V!,  V'V'  ' ' #V*~  -V,' ’ 

X FAINT  S ilftOTHER . ;• 

HE  was  the  brother  of  a *5ohi.  dud  his  friendt 
were  rkli<  *o  they  dreseatl  tuxn  in  blip  bc«tr 
aiid  they  put  hU  t-urbati  oil  hfo  head  (for  he  w«r- 
of  tiie  did  u hooi)*,  aud  ibqy  bOfe  hfoi  to  tin?  tomb 
upon  a bter,  und  cnlfin xttet  t h c cust«aTi  oi 
the  Eatd,  f jofoed  the  proceaiiion  as  ft  swept 
chanting  along  the  ftartr/w  strinJt,  and  we  &I1 
ejutored  the  illuminated  dhurch  together 

The  Archbishop  strode  solemnly  up  the  AisW* 
with  the  priests  swinging  cotters  before  kfos. 
and  with  the  order  <ri  aaiictity  eahaUjtg  from  foe 
splendid  to hen.  On  w cut  ihc  pyocessum,  milking, 
ils  way  tlirough  a stand-up  which  Wfl^uLiug 
place  fo  thecbuicb,  on  threm^h  weeping  refotriy.^. 
intil  sobered  friends,  till  at  last  the  Archbishop 
was  iobttd  cm  hits  xhrtm^  r»ml  the  deaii  mim  lay 
before  him  stiff  and  stark.  Then  the  same  unct- 
uous individual  whom  I fortcy  j havt  observed 
'"tduurg  a |wut; ip . q^rnnun'iea'  i4l  «e«r  the 

World,  being  y et  peitlier  priest  nor  deacon,  bus- 
tfoi&  up.  and  htf  j*J'4c«*  sumo  «a vary  herbs  an  the 
breast  <;f  the  cOTpwr.  cl^nUug  lustily  ax  lie  d*es 
*{j  to  save  Utti'e. 

Then  the  A^hhiidioji  foW  two  waxen  taper* 
in  each  hand:;  .-they  ratr  vt'osfrcd  snd  in  .i 
sfpfoTtdid  himd-caudlestWk  He  extends  it  towaril 
the  vruwdj.  and  to  blc^  it  mutely;  for  he 

due#  not  Tiuvrt  ohiy:'di#tUffbc*d 

by  a short  ^oh  which  lic*  broken  from  the  o vrr- 
buiffomd  hfbj/t  of  the  di^ad  inoxi  t .soa  flush1 
it,  is  ihe  ArchbiVhbp  girihg  Uht  a psalm,  ami  now 
it  begins  iuOumfully .:  lit.  fiivt. 

the  luety  iuriga  of  the  butiy  Jdib^fo  aqc»i  to  he 
cfoatuiug  a.  dirge  , aH  at  unco  they  fi»w  yomed  by 
the  glad  voiciA  of  t-hihiruti^oh  • «o  clear  and  si> 
pure,  sounding  sweet  arid  for- off,  rejoicing  for 
the  Mbs  of  the  departed  soul 

They  ceas&*  and  there  rotnes  a priest  dressed 
in  black  robes ; lie  prostrate*  himself  before,  the 
throne  of  the  Archhishoji,  and  carries  the  ifaM. 
of  the  prelate  > feed  to  his  forehead.  Then  hfr 
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kisses  the  Archbishop’s  hand,  and  mounts  the  | against  the  church  wall.  By-and-by>  this  will 


pulpit  to  deliver  a fhneral  oration.  I am  sorry  lor 
tins;  he  is  evidently  a beginner,  and  twice  he 
breaks  down,  and  gasps  hopelessly  at  the  con- 
gregation ; but  the  Archbishop  prompts  him  and 
gets  him  out  of  this  difficulty.  A rascally  young 
Greek  at  my  elbow  nudges  me  to  laugh,  but  1 
pay  no  attention  to  him. 

Then  the  priests  begin  to  swing  their  censors 
again,  and  their  deep  voices  mingle  chanting 
with  the  fresh  song  of  the  children,  and  again 
the  Archbishop  blesses  the  crowd.  So  now  the 
(datives  of  the  dead  man  approach  him  one  by 
sue,  crossing  themselves  devoutly.  .They  take 
the  nosegay  of  savory  herbs  from  his  breast,  and 
they  press  it  to  their  lips.  Then  they  kiss  the 
dead  man’s  forehead.  When  the  son  approaches, 
he  sobs  convulsively,  and  has  afterward  to  be 
removed  by  gentle  force  from  the  body. 

So  the  relatives  continue  kissing  the  body, 
fearless  of  contagion,  and  the  chant  of  the  priests 
and  choristers  swells  through  the  church,  and 
there  lies  the  dead  man,  with  the  sickly  glare  of 
the  lamps  struggling  with  the  daylight,  and  fall- 
mg  with  a ghastly  gleam  upon  his  upturned  face. 
Twice  1 thought  he  moved,  but  it  was  only 
fency. 

The  Archbishop  has  left  the  church,  and  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  man  are  bearing  him  to  his 
last  home  without  further  ceremony.  It  is  a nar- 
row vault  just  outside  the  church,  and  the  Greeks 
courteously  make  way  for  me — a stranger.  A 
man  jumps  briskly  into  the  grave  ; it  is  scarcely 
three  feet  deep  ; he  arranges  a pillow  for  the 
head  of  the  corpse,  then  he  springs  out  again, 
laughing  at  his  own  agility.  The  crowd  laugh 
too.  Joy  and  grief  elbow  each  other  eveiy  where 
in  life  : why  not  also  at  the  gates  of  the  tomb  ! 

Then  two  stout  men  sejze  the  corpse  in  their 
stalwart  arms,  and  they  lift  it  from  the  bier. 
They  are  lowering  it  now,  quite  dressed,  but 
eoffinless,  into  the  vault.  They  brush  me  as  they 
do  so,  and  the  daylight  falls  full  on  the  face  of 
the  dead.  It  is  very  peaceful  ahd  composed,  hut 
looking  tired,  weary  of  the  world  ; relieved  that 
the  journey  is  over  ! 

Stay  ! for  here  comes  a priest  walking  slowly 
from  the  church,  with  his  mass-book  and  censer. 
He  says  a few  more  prayers  over  the  body,  and 
one  of  the  deceased's  kindred  drops  a stone  into 
the  grave.  While  the  priest  prays,  he  pours 
some  consecrated  oil  upon  the  body,  and  some 
more  upon  a spadeful  of  earth  which  is  brought 
to  him.  This  is  also  thrown  into  the  grave.  It 
is  not  filled  up ; a stone  is  merely  fastened  with 
day  roughly  over  the  aperture,  and  at  night  there 
will  be  a lamp  placed  there,  which  will  be  replen- 
ished every  night  for  a year.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  body  will  be  disinterred  ; if  the  bones 
have  not  been  thoroughly  rotted  away  from  the 
flesh  and  separated,  tho  Archbishop  will  be  called 
•gam  to  pray  over  the  body  ; for  there  is  a super- 
stition among  Greeks,  that  a man  whose  body 
does  not  decay  within  a year  is  accursed.  When 
the  bones  have  divided,  they  will  be  collected  and 
tied  up  in  a linen  bag,  which  will  hang  on  a nail 
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decay,  and  the  bones  which  have  swung  about  in 
the  wind  and  rain  will  be  shaken  out  one  by  one 
to  make  daylight  ghastly  where  they  lie.  Yean 
hence  they  may  be  swept  into  the  charnel-house, 
or  they  may  not,  as  chance  directs. 

I have  said  that  }ie  was  the  brother  of  a saint. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  I should  also  say  some- 
thing of  the  saint  himself.  The  saint  was  St 
Theodore,  one  of  the  most  recent  martyrs  of  the 
Greek  Church.  St.  Theodore  was  bom  about 
fifty  years  ago,  of  very  humble  parents,  who  lived 
at  the  village  of  Neo  Chori,  near  Constantinople. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a house-painter, 
an  art  of  some  pretension  in  Turkey,  where  it  is 
often  carried  to  very  great  perfection.  The  lad 
was  clever,  and  soon  attained  such  excellence  in 
his  craft  that  he  was  employed  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Sultan.  The  splendor  of  the  palace,  and  of  the 
gorgeous  dresses  of  some  of  the  Sultan's  servants, 
fired  his  imagination.  He  desired  to  remain  among 
them  ; so  he  changed  his  faith  for  that  of  Islam, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  to  a petty  post 
about  the  palace. 

Three  years  after  his  apostasy  and  circumcis- 
ion a great  plague  broke  out  at  Constantinople, 
sweeping  away  the  Sultan’s  subjects  by  hundreds, 
with  short  warning.  The  future  saint  grew 
alarmed,  a species  of  religious  mania  seized  upon 
him.  He  tried  to  escape  from  the  palace,  but  was 
brought  back.  At  last,  he  got  away,  in  the  die- 
guise  of  a water-carrier,  and  fied  to  the  island  of 
Scio. 

Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a priest,  to 
whom  he  confided  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
martyr.  The  priest  is  said  warmly  to  have  com- 
mended this  view  of  the  case ; for  martyrs  had 
been  lately  growing  scarce.  Instead  of  convey- 
ing the  young  man,  therefore,  to  a lunatic  asylum, 
he  took  him  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Mity- 
lene ; seeing,  doubtless,  sufficient  reasons  why 
the  martyrdom  should  not  take  place  at  Scio ; 
where  he  might  have  been  exposed  to  awkward 
remonstrances  from  his  friends,  for  countenan- 
cing such  a horror. 

So  the  priest  accompanied"  him  to  Mitylene, 
where  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy  commenced  by 
the  martyr  presenting  himself  before  the  Cadi  or 
Turkish  Judge.  Before  the  Cadi  he  began  to 
curse  the  Mussulman  faith,  and  threw  his  turban 
at  that  magistrate’s  head.  Taking  from  his 
bosom  a green  handkerchief,  with  which  he  had 
been  provided,  he  trampled  it  under  foot ; and 
green  is  a sacred  color  with  the  Turks.  Tho 
Cadi  was  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  him  quietly, 
considering  him  as  mad,  as  doubtless  he  was. 
But  he  continued  cursing  the  Turks  so  bitterly, 
that  at  last  an  angry  mob  of  fanatics  bore  him 
away  to  the  Pasha.  This  functionary,  a quiet, 
amiable  man,  tried  also  to  get  out  of  the  disa- 
greeable affair;  but  the  young  man  raved  so 
violently  that  the  Turks  around  began  to  beat 
him  ; and  he  was  put  into  a sort  of  stocks  till  he 
should  be  quiet.  At  last  the  Turks  lost  patience 
With  him,  and  his  martyrdom  began  in  earnest. 
He  was  subjected  (say  the  Greek  chronicles  from 
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which  this  history  was  taken)  to  the  cruel  torture 
of  having  hot  earthen  plates  bound  to  hie  temples, 
and  his  neck  was  then  twisted  by  fanatic  men 
till  his  eyes  started  from  their  sockets ; they  also 
drew  several  of  his  teeth.  He  now  said  that  he 
had  returned  to  the  Greek  faith  in  consequence 
of  the  advice  of  an  Englishman ; which  so  ap- 
peased the  Turks,  that  they  offered  him  a pipe, 
and  wanted  to  dismiss  him.  But  he  soon  broke 
out  again,  and  asked  for  the  sacrament.  He  also 
asked  for  some  soup.  Both  were  given  to  him, 
the  Turks  offering  no  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  former.  When,  however,  he  once 
more  began  to  curse  and  revile  the  prophet,  some 
fanatic  proposed  that  he  should  be  shortened  by 
having  an  inch  cut  from  his  body  every  time  he 
blasphemed,  beginning  at  his  feet.  The  Cadi  shud- 
dered, and  interposed,  saying,  that  such  a proceed- 
ing would  be  contrary  to  the  law  ; which  provid- 
ed that  a renegade  should  be  at  once  put  to  death, 
that  the  faith  of  Islam  might  not  be  insulted. 
Then  the  mob  got  a cord  to  hang  him.  Like 
many  other  things  in  Turkey,  this  cord  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  fit  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  was  applied ; and  the  struggles  of  the  maniac 
were  so  violent  that  it  broke.  But  they  did  hang 
him  at  last ; thus  completing  the  title  to  martyr- 
dom with  which  he  has  come  down  to  us.  For 
three  days  his  hanging  body  offended  ths  daylight, 
and  the  simple  country  folk  cut  off  bits  of  his 
clothes  for  relics.  After  a while  he  was  carried 
away  and  buried  with  a great  fuss ; the  Turks 
having  too  profound  a contempt  for  the  Greeks 
to  interfere  with  their  doings  in  anyway.  Then, 
after  a while,  application  was  made  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  to  canonize  the  mad  house- 
painter  ; and  canonized  he  was.  His  body  was 
disinterred,  and  mummified  with  great  care.  It  is 
wrapped  up  in  cotton,  and  the  head  is  inclosed  in 
a silver  case.  Both  are  shown  to  the  devout  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom.  The  cotton 
sells  well,  for  it  is  said  to  have  worked  many 
miracles,  and  to  be  especially  beneficial  in  cases 
of  epilepsy. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  The- 
odore occurred  on  the  same  day  as  his  brother’s 
funeral.  I asked  if  the  reputation  of  the  saint 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  honors  paid  to  his 
brother!  “Yes,”  was  the  answer;  “the  rela- 
tives of  the  saint  are  naturally  anxious  to  keep 
up  his  reputation,  which  is  like  a patent  of  no- 
bility to  them.  None  dare  to  offer  them  injury 
or  wrong,  for  fear  of  the  martyr’s  anger.” 

For  the  rest,  the  festival  of  St.  Theodore  was 
as  pretty  a sight  as  I would  wish  to  see. 

His  body  was  enshrined  in  a neat  temple  of 
green  leaves,  and  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  church.  The  pilgrims  arrived  at  dead  of  night 
to  pray  there.  They  were  mostly  women,  and 
seemed  earnest  enough  in  what  they  were  about. 
I did  not  like  to  see  them,  however,  buying  those 
little  bits  of  cotton  which  lay  mouldering  round 
the  mummy,  and  putting  them  into  their  bosoms. 

The  church  was  well  lighted ; for  Mitylene  is 
an  oil  country.  Innumerable  lamps  hung  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  every  where,  and  some 
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were  decorated  with  very  pretty  transparencies. 
If  you  shut  your  eye  for  a minute,  they  seemed 
to  open  on  fairy  land  rather  than  reality.  The 
hushed  scene,  the  stillness  of  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  pattering  feet  of  some  religious 
maiden  approaching  the  shrine,  shawled  and  mys- 
terious, even  here,  had  something  very  quaint 
and  fanciful  in  it.  I could  have  stopped  there 
all  night  watching  them  as  they  passed,  dropping 
buttons  (substitutes  for  small  coin  given  in  church- 
es) into  the  salver  of  a dingy  priest,  who  sat  in 
the  aisle,  tablet  in  hand,  to  receive  orders  for 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  sick  or  the  dead.  I liked 
to  watch  the  business  manner  in  which  he  raised 
his  reverend  hand  to  get  the  light  well  upon  his 
tablet,  and  adjusted  his  spectacles  as  he  inscribed 
each  new  order  from  the  pilgrims.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  gathered  up  his  buttons  and  money,  tying 
them  in  a bag ; and  glancing  round  once  more  in 
vain  for  customezs,  he  went  his  way  into  the  sac- 
risty. I followed  his  waddling  figure  with  my 
eyes  till  the  last  lock  of  his  long  hair,  which 
caught  in  the  brocaded  curtain,  had  been  disen- 
tangled, and  he  disappeared.  Then,  as  the  active 
individual  in  rusty  black,  whom  I have  mentioned 
as  so  busy  in  the  ceremony  of  the  morning,  seem- 
ed desirous  of  having  a few  minutes’  conversation 
with  me,  I indulged  him.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
perceive,  from  the  tenor  of  his  discourse,  that  he 
was  desirous  of  receiving  some  token  of  my 
esteem  in  small  change.  It  cost  little  to  gratify 
him ; and  then,  as  the  church  was  quite  deserted, 
we  marched  off  together. 

A NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERMAN. 

SOME  twelve  years  ago,  a desolate,  dread,  and 
ominously-named  locality  in  Newfoundland 
had,  among  its  other  occupants,  George  Harvey, 
a worthy  of  sixty  years’  standing,  bom  and  bred 
on  the  spot,  who  may  still  be  one  of  its  living 
tenants,  as  he  was  then  a hale  and  hearty  man. 
The  particular  site  to  which  we  refer  is  toward 
the  south-west  extremity,  between  the  settlement 
of  La  Poile  and  Cape  Ray,  where  there  is  a clus- 
ter of  small,  low,  rocky  islets,  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a narrow  channel.  They  are  called 
the  Dead  Islands,  lies  auz  Marts  of  the  French 
maps,  but  are  portions  of  the  dominions  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  isles  and  the  main  shore  are  compos- 
ed of  mica-slate  and  gneiss,  the  latter  being  inter- 
sected with  enormous  granite  veins.  Their  super- 
ficial aspect  is  the  most  rugged  and  broken  im- 
aginable, grooved  in  every  direction  by  small 
valleys  or  ravines,  and  covered  with  round  hum- 
mocky knobs  and  bills  with  precipitous  sides. 
Mosses,  low  bushes,  and  berry-bearing  plants 
partially  cover  the  surface;  and  a few  dwarf 
firs  appear  huddled  together  in  sheltered  nooks, 
where  sufficient  soil  has  been  lodged  to  form 
a support  for  the  roots.  But  the  majority  of 
the  isles  are  bare  rocks,  frequently  in  the  shape 
of  a low  dome,  with  a tuft  of  bushes  growing 
at  the  summit.  Sometimes,  when  the  breeze  is 
blowing  from  the  east,  the  fog  which  pours  over 
the  great  hank  is  driven  to  this  neighborhood, 
and  adds  to  its  uninviting  aspect.  Ths  few 
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inhabitants,  along  with  those  thinly  distributed 
on  the  adjoining  main,  are  chiefly  the  descend- 
ants  of  British  settlers,  occupied  with  the  in- 
shore fishery.  They  are  located  in  the  coves;  in 
the  general  proportion  of  two  or  three  families 
to  each. 

Formerly,  when  there  were  no  clergy  or  ma- 
gistrates except  at  St.  John's,  they  married  by 
signing  papers  before  witnesses,  binding  each 
party  to  have  the  ceremony  performed  as  soon 
as  opportunity  offered — a mode  of  proceeding 
equivalent  to  the  Scotch  law.  They  are  simple, 
honest,  industrious;  and  hospitable— -the  virtues 
of  almost  all  hardy  races  exposed  to  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  an  adventurous  life — intensely 
eager  after  news,  and  placing  a high  value  upon 
trilling  articles  of  intelligence,  like  most  people 
in  secluded  positions. 

The  melancholy  name  of  the  Dead  Islands  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  number  and  fa- 
tality of  shipwrecks  in  the  neighborhood.  George 
Harvey  was  accustomed  to  relate,  among  other 
incidents  of  his  life,  that  he  had  been  employed 
for  five  days,  along  with  some  others,  in  digging 
graves  and  interring  dead  bodies  cast  ashore  on 
one  of  these  sad  occasions.  Two  vast  and  differ- 
ently tempered  sea-streams  blend  their  waters  on 
the  great  bank  and  its  vicinity — a polar  current 
from  the  cold  regions  of  the  arctic  zone,  and  the 
gulf-stream  from  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  tropics. 
It  is  to  the  meeting  of  these  currents,  charged 
with  such  different  temperatures,  that  the  fogs  are 
chiefly  due,  while  the  numerous  and  powerful 
eddies  caused  by  their  junction  render  the  navi- 
gation perplexing  and  somewhat  perilous.  The 
danger  is  increased  by  the  boundaries  of  the  cur- 
rents being  indefinite.  They  advance  further 
north  and  south  at  one  time  than  another ; and 
of  course  the  minor  streams  dependent  upon  them 
vary  in  power  and  extent,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Hence,  along  a coast  unguarded  by 
lighthouses,  in  dense  fogs,  or  when  a driving  gale 
has  been  blowing  by  night,  the  mariner  has  often 
found  himself  ashore,  while  thinking  of  ample 
sea-room.  Evidence  of  such  casualties  being  fre- 
quent was  in  former  days  to  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  almost  every  dwelling,  in  the  shape  of 
old  rigging,  spars,  masts,  sails,  ships'  bells,  rud- 
ders, wheels,  and  other  articles  on  the  outside  of 
the  houses,  with  telescopes,  compasses,  and  por- 
tions of  incongruous  furniture  in  the  interior.  At 
that  period,  there  was  obviously  no  nice  observ- 
ance of  the  distinction  between  thine  and  mine. 
Infractions  of  the  rights  of  property  were  com- 
mon on  the  occurrence  of  disasters  by  sea  and 
fires  on  land,  the  parties  loosely  reasoning  that 
the  goods  they  appropriated  to  themselves  were 
much  better  disposed  of  than  by  being  left  for 
the  flames  to  consume  or  the  billows  to  devour. 
In  some  cases,  this  reasoning  was  legitimate,  as 
when  a vessel,  deserted  by  the  crew,  came  ashore, 
and  neither  her  name  noT  that  of  the  owners  could 
be  ascertained.  Public  sentiment  and  feeling  have 
improved  upon  this  point  in  Newfoundland,  as 
elsewhere,  and  few  persons  have  more  nobly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  helping  the  stranger  in 


distress,  and  mitigating  the  calamities  of  ship- 
wreck, than  George  Harvey. 

He  had  a large  family  of  sons  and  daughters, 
mostly  grown  up.  Oil  one  occasion,  during  a 
heavy  gale,  the  brig 44  Dispatch,"  full  of  emigrants 
of  the  poorer  class,  struck  on  a rock  about  three 
miles  from  his  house.  Though  the  sea  was  run- 
ning high,  the  old  man  put  oft'  in  his  punt  to  the 
rescue,  accompanied  by  a gallant  girl  of  seventeen 
and  a brave  lad  of  twelve.  By  dint  of  great  ex- 
ertions, they  succeeded  in  successively  bringing 
away  the  whole  of  the  crew  and  passengers, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  per- 
sons. This  was  as  heroic  an  action  as  that  which 
excited  such  general  admiration  in  England,  when 
Grace  Darling  adventured  on  the  stormy  deep, 
with  her  father,  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland. 
Harvey  hospitably  entertained  the  shipwrecked 
emigrants  according  to  his  means,  and  shared  his 
provisions  with  them,  till  tidings  could  be  sent  to 
LaPoile,  and  a vessel  arrived  to  carry  them  away. 
They  remained  more  than  a fortnight,  and  so 
completely  exhausted  his  stores,  that  the  family 
had  neither  bread,  flour,  nor  tea  through  the  whole 
winter,  but  subsisted  chiefly  on  salt  fish.  Sir  T. 
Cochrane,  then  governor  of  the  island,  on  hearing 
of  his  conduct,  properly  rewarded  him  with  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  an  honorary  medal.  A few 
years  afterward,  the  ship  44  Rankin,"  of  Glasgow, 
struck  on  a rock,  and  went  to  pieces,  the  crew 
hanging  on  to  an  iron  bar  or  rail  that  wont  round 
thte  poop,  when  he  fetched  them  off  by  six  or 
eight  at  a time  to  the  number  of  twenty-five, 
braving  a heavy  sea  in  his  punt. 

Harvey’s  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom 
was  somewhat  singular.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  from 
the  huge  finned  whale  to  the  beautiful  little  cape- 
lin. He  knew  well  enough  the  black  bear,  gray 
wolf,  and  splendid  caribou  ; and  was  familiar  with 
the  osprey,  ptarmigan,  eider  duck,  and  great  north- 
ern diver.  But  frogs,  toads,  snakes,  and  other 
reptiles  he  had  never  seen,  there  being  none  in 
the  island,  though  no  legend  is  current  there  how 
St.  Patrick  44  banished  all  the  varmint."  One  of 
the  commonest  domesticated  quadrupeds  also  in 
the  empire  was  equally  unknown,  except  by  re- 
port, till  on  a visit  to  some  settlement  in  Fortune 
Bay,  he  for  the  first  time  encountered  a horse  ! 
His  emotions  at  the  sight  were  akin  to  those  of 
the  Mexicans  on  beholding  the  steeds  of  the  Span- 
ish invaders.  The  people  wished,  he  said,  to  per- 
suade him  into  mountinjg  on  its  back,  but  44  he 
knew  better  than  that,"  though  one  fellow  did 
ride  it  up  and  down  several  times.  It  was  a feat 
too  daring  for  the  bold  fisherman,  who  would 
sooner  have  mounted  in  his  boat  the  stormiest 
billow  that  ever  rolled.  His  description  of  the 
size  and  appearance  of  the  wonderful  creature 
highly  interested  his  family  on  his  return.  Mr. 
Curzon  has  recently  told  the  story  of  a Levantine 
monk  who  had  never  seen  a woman— a relation 
strange,  but  true.  Yet,  had  we  not  the  fact  on 
equally  respectable  authority — that  of  Mr.  Jukes 
— it  would  seem  incredible,  that  only  a few  years 
ago,  there  were  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria,  of 
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British^  descent,  speaking  the  English  language, 
in  the  oldest  of  our  colonies,  to  whom  the  horse 
was  a strange  animal. 

We  have  said  that  Harvey  was  a fisherman  ; 
and  fishing,  or  some  process  connected  with  it,  is 
the  occupation  of  almost  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  Out  of  St.  John’s,  either 
fish,  or  some  sign  of  the  finny  tribe,  visible  or 
odoriferous,  is  met  with  wherever  there  is  a pop- 
ulation. At  a distance  from  the  capital,  in  the 
small  settlements,  the  fishermen  live  in  unpaint- 
ed wooden  cottages,  scattered  in  the  coves,  now 
perched  upon  rocks  or  hidden  in  nooks,  tho  neigh- 
borhood showing  small  patches  of  cultivated  gar- 
den ground,  and  copses  of  stunted  wood.  Each 
cabin  has  its  fish-flake,  a kind  of  rude  platform, 
elevated  on  poles  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  covered 
with  a matting  of  sticks  and  boughs,  on  which 
the  fish  are  laid  out  to  dry.  At  a convenient 
point  on  the  shore  is  a stage,  much  more  strong- 
ly constructed,  jutting  out  over  the  water.  It 
forms  a small  pier,  made  in  front  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a ladder,  at  w'hich  a landing  frequent- 
ly is  alone  possible  on  the  steep  and  iron-bound 
coast.  On  returning  from  the  fishing-ground, 
the  boat  is  brought  to  the  stage  with  the  cargo, 
and,  striking  a prong  in  the  head  of  each  fish, 
they  are  thrown  upon  it  one  by  one,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  hay  is  pitched  into  a cart.  JThe 
operations  of  cutting  open,  taking  out  the  entrails, 
preserving  the  liver  for  oil,  removing  the  back- 
bone, and  salting,  are  immediately  performed 
upon  the  stage,  in  wfhich  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family  are  employed,  males  or  females,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  drying  on  the  flakes  is 
the  last  process.  It  is  the  in-shore  fishery  that 
is  prosecuted  by  the  British,  not  extending  gen- 
erally more  than  a mile  or  two  from  the  harbors, 
that  of  the  Great  Bank  being  abandoned  to  the 
Yankees  and  French. 

The  seas  swarm  with  almost  every  variety  of 
fish  in  its  season.  T lie  re  are  incredible  shoals 
of  lance,  a small,  elongated,  silvery,  eel-like 
creature  ; vast  armies  of  migratory  herrings  ; 
and  hosts  of  capelin,  slight  and  elegantly- 
shaped,  with  a greenish  back,  silvery  under- 
neath the  body,  and  some  scales  of  a reddish 
tinge.  These  arc  the  small  fry.  They  serve  as 
food  for  the  omnivorous  cod,  and  arc  followed  by 
their  rapacious  enemy  with  gaping  mouth  and 
helter-skelter  movement,  through  all  the  sinuos- 
ities of  the  coast.  The  cod,  the  great  object 
of  attraction  to  the  fishermen,  is  just  as  actively 
pursued  by  his  human  foes.  Early  in  May,  the 
work  of  preparation  commences,  laying  in  pro- 
visions, arranging  hooks,  lines,  nets,  and  the 
rigging  of  boats.  Between  the  middle  and  close 
of  the  month,  the  spring  herrings,  or  the  first 
shoal,  arrive,  and  arc  caught  in  nets  to  be  used 
for  bait.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  capelin 
come  in,  crowding  to  the  shores  in  countless 
myriads  to  spawn,  They  remain  about  a month, 
and,  being  the  favourite  food  of  the  cod,  the 
fishery  is  now  at  its  height.  In  such  numbers 
arc  they,  that  wherever  there  is  a strip  of  beach, 
every  rolling  wave  strews  the  sand  with  hun- 


dreds, which*are  swept  oil',  perhaps,  by  the  next 
billow,  or  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  w omen  and 
children,  who  stand  ready  with  buckets  and 
barrows  to  seize  upon  the  precious  and  plentiful 
booty.  On  a fine  moonlight  night,  the  appear- 
ance of  a secluded  cove,  or  broader  expanse,  is 
often  very  remarkable,  and  even  splendid. 
There  are  whales  rising  and  plunging,  throwing 
up  spouts  of  water ; cod-fish  flirting  their  tails 
above  the  waves,  reflecting  the  light  of  the  mocn 
from  their  silvery  surface  ; and  legions  of  cape- 
lin hurrying  away  to  seek  a reluge  from  the 
monsters  of  the  deep.  Toward  the  beginning 
of  August,  the  capchn  leave  the  shores,  and  are 
succeeded  by  the  small  scuttle-fish,  which  are 
followed  in  September  by  the  autumnal,  or  “ fall 
herrings,”  the  last  shoal,  when  the  summer  fish- 
ery closes.  On  some  parts  of  the  shores,  where 
the  water  is  shallow,  seines  and  other  kinds  of 
nets  are  employed  in  the  capture  of  the  cod ; or 
when  the  fish  are  so  gorged  that  they  refuse  all 
baits,  jigging  is  resorted  to.  A plummet  of  lead, 
armed  with  hooks,  is  let  down,  and  moved 
rapidly  to  and  fro,  by  which  the  fish  are  caught. 
But,  notwithstanding  every  way,  hooking,  net- 
ting, and  jigging,  and  the  enormous  annual  des- 
truction, tho  seas  swarm  with  undimiiiished  mul- 
titudes of  cod-fish  every  recurring  season.  This 
is  not  surprising,  when  Leewenhoek  counted 
9,364,000  in  the  spawn  of  a single  individual 
of  medium  size,  a number  that  will  defy  ail  the 
efforts  of  man  to  exterminate. 

The  island  has  not  only  its  fishermen,  hut  fish- 
ing dogs  ; at  least  Harvey  had  one  of  this  class, 
who  had  not  been  taught  the  craft,  but  took  to  it 
of  his  own  accord,  and  followed  it  apparently  for 
amusement.  The  animal  was  not  of  the  breed 
distinguished  as  the  Newfoundland  dog,  so  cele- 
brated for  beauty,  sagacity,  and  fidelity  ; but  one 
of  the  short-haired,  sharp-nosed  Labrador  race, 
the  most  abundant  dogs  in  the  country,  not  hand- 
some, but  intelligent  and  useful.  When  not 
wanted  for  the  service  of  his  master  or  the  fam- 
ily, the  dog  would  take  his  station  on  a project- 
ing point  of  rock,  and  attentively  watch  the  water, 
where  it  might  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  the 
bottom  being  white  with  fish  bones.  Upon  a fish 
appearing,  easily  discovered  over  the  whitened 
ground,  it  was  immediately  “set”  by  the  dog, 
who  waited  for  the  favorable  opportunity  to  make 
a plunge.  This  was  upon  the  fish  turning  its 
broadside  tow  ard  him,  w hen  dow  n he  w ent  like  a 
dart,  and  seldom  returned  without  tho  struggling 
prey  in  his  mouth.  The  animal  regularly  con- 
veyed his  capture  to  a particular  spot  selected 
by  himself,  and  on  a summer  day  would  raise 
a fish-stack  at  the  place,  consisting  of  fifty  or 
sixty  individuals  a foot  long.  To  pass  from 
fishermen,  fish,  and  dogs  to  steamers  is  an  ab- 
rupt transition.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
of  importance  in  Newfoundland  history,  that  jn 
1497,  the  first  ship,  “ Caboto,”  visited  its  wa- 
ters ; in  1536,  the  abundance  of  cod  was  dis- 
covered ; and  in  1840,  the  first  steam-vessel 
reached  the  shore.  This  was  H.M.S.  “ Spitfire,” 
which  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  to  land 
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a few  troops  from  Halifax.  Great  was  the  as- 
tonishment and  admiration  of  those  who  had 
never  been  out  of  the  island.  Some  boatmen  off 
the  Narrows  were  so  completely  bewildered  by 
the  spectacle,  that  they  were  nearly  run  down  by 
the  huge  novel  craft. 

IMITATION  PEARLS  AND  DIAMONDS. 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  sights  in  Paris,  or  in- 
deed in  the  whole  world,  is  afforded  by  a visit 
to  the  vast  atelier  of  M.  Bourguignon,  situated  at 
the  Barriere  du  Trone,  where  the  whole  process 
of  transforming  a few  grains  of  dirty,  heavy-look- 
ing sand  into  a diamond  of  the  purest  water,  is 
daily  going  on,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving every  body  but  the  buyer.  The  sand  em- 
ployed, and  upon  which  every  thing  depends,  is 
found  in  the  forests  of  Fontainebleau,  and  enjoys 
•o  great  a reputation  jn  the  trade,  that  large 
quantities  are  exported.  The  coloring  matter  for 
imitating  emeralds,  rubies  and  sapphires,  is  en- 
tirely mineral,  and  has  been  brought  to  high  per- 
fection by  M.  Bourguignon.  He  maintains  in 
constant  employment  about  a hundred  workmen, 
besides  a number  of  women  and  young  girls, 
whose  business  it  is  to  polish  the  colored  stones, 
and  line  the  false  pearls  with  fish- scales  and  wax. 
The  scales  of  the  roach  and  dace  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  and  form  a considerable 
source  of  profit  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Seine,  in 
the  environs  of  Corbeil,  who  bring  them  to  Paris 
in  large  quantities  during  the  season.  They  must 
be  stripped  from  the  fish  while  living,  or  the 
glistening  hue  which  we  admire  so  much  in  the 
real  pearl  can  not  be  Imitated.  It  is,  however,  to 
the  “cultivation”  of  the  diamond  that  M.  Bour- 
guignon has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  ingenuity ; 
and  were  he  to  detail  the  mysteries  of  his  craft, 
some  of  the  most  singular  histories  of  44  family 
diamonds”  and  44  heir-lpoms”  would  be  brought  to 
light.  A few  months  ago  a lady  entered  his  shop, 
looking  rather  flushed  and  excited,  and  drawing 
from  her  muff  a number  of  morocco  cases  of  many 
shapes  and  sizes,  opened  them  one  after  another, 
ami  spread  them  out  on  the  counter.  “ I wish  to 
learn  the  price  of  a parure  to  be  made  in  exact 
imitation  of  this,”  she  said ; “that  is  to  say,  if 
you  can  imitate  the  workmanship  with  sufficient 
precision  for  the  distinction  never  to  be  observed.” 
Bourguignon  examined  the  articles  attentively, 
named  his  price,  and  gave  the  most  unequivocal 
promise  that  the  parifre  should  be  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  one  before  him.  The  lady  insisted 
again.  She  was  urgent  overmuch,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  fair  sex  in  general.  Was  he  sure  the 
imitation  would  be  perfect?  Had  he  observed 
the  beauty  and  purity  of  these  stones  1 Could  he 
imitate  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  were 
cut,  dtc.ll  41  Soyez  tranquility  madame ,”  replied 
Bourguignon,  44  the  same  workman  shall  have  the 
job,  and  you  may  rely  upon  an  exact  counterpart 
of  his  former  work.”  The  lady  opened  her  eyes 
in  astonishment  and  trepidation,  and  M.  Bour- 
guignon, with  unconscious  serenity,  added,  by 
way  of  reassuring  her : **  I will  attend  to  the 
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order  myself,  as  I did  when  I received  the  com- 
mands of  the  gentleman  who  ordered  this  very 
parure , I think,  last  February and,  with  the 
greatest  unconcern,  he  proceeded  to  search  his 
ledger,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  workmen  exe- 
cuted it,  and  what  the  date  of  its  delivery. 

Not  only,  however,  is  domestic  deception  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  M.  Bourguignon’s  artistic 
skill,  but  he  has  often  been  called  upon  to  lend 
his  aid  to  diplomatic  craft  likewise.  Numberless 
are  the  snuff-boxes,  “ adorned  with  valuable  dia- 
monds,” wliich  issue  from  his  atelier  in  secret  as 
the  reward  of  public  service,  or  skillful  negotia- 
tion ; innumerable  portraits,  44  set  in  brilliants,” 
which  have  been  mounted  there,  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  charges  d’affaires,  attaches*  and  vice- 
consuls.  The  great  Mchemet  Ali,  like  all  great 
men  who,  when  they  commit  little  actions,  always 
do  so  on  a great  scale,  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
who  ever  introduced  the  bright  delusions  of  M. 
Bourguignon  to  the  unconscious  acquaintance  of 
the  children  of  that  prophet,  44  who  suffered  no 
deceivers  to  live.” 

The  wily  old  Mussulman,  who  knew  the  world 
too  well  not  to  be  conscious  of  the  value  of  an 
appearance  of  profusion  on  certain  occasions,  had 
announced  that  every  pasha  who  came  to  the 
seat  of  government,  to  swear  allegiance  to  his 
power,  would  return  to  his  province  laden  with 
presents  of  jewels  for  his  wives.  It  may  readily 
be  imagined  that,  under  Such  conditions,  the  duty 
became  a pleasure,  and  that  there  needed  na  sec-* 
ond  bidding.  Meanwhile,  Mehemet,  with  char^ 
acteristioacaution,  had  dispatched  an  order  to  his 
envoy,  then  sojourning  in  Paris,  to  send*  him 
forthwith  as  many  of  the  diabolical  deceptions  of 
the  lying  Franks,  in  the  way  of  mock  diamonds, 
as  he  could  collect.  Bourguignon  undertook  to 
furnish  the  order,  which  was  executed  in  due 
course,  and  duly  appropriated,  no  doubt,  causing 
many  a Mashallah ! of  delight  to  fall  from  the 
lips  of  the  harem  beauties  of  Egypt,  and  many 
an  Allah  Hu ! of  loyalty  from  those  of  their  hus- 
bands, at  sight  of  so  much  generosity. 

A visit  to  Bourguignon’s  shop  will  inspire  the 
min4  with  wonder  to  behold  the  perfection  with 
which  art  can  be  made  to  imitate  the  most  ex- 
quisite productions  of  nature.  The  lustre  of  the 
diamond ; the  richness,  the  double  reflection  of 
the  ruby ; even  the  caprice  and  deviation  in  the 
form  and  color  of  the  pearl,  escape  not  the  cun- 
ning eye  of  the  artist.  Some  of  the  parures  are 
valued  as  high  as  five  or  six  thousand  francs. 
The  workmanship,  however,  is  as  tasteful  and 
costly  as  any  produced  by  the  first  jewelers  in 
the  world.  The  setting  is  always  of  real  gold, 
and  the  fashion  of  the  newest  kind.  A tiara 
from  the  shop  of  Bourguignon,  of  the  price  of 
six  hundred  francs,  will  rival  in  effect  and  deli- 
cacy of  finish  its  neighbor  which  may  have  cost 
twenty  times  as  much ; none  can  tell  the  differ* 
ence  but  those  who  have  been  allowed  to  handle 
it,  and  breathe  upon  it,  and  touch  it  with  the 
tongue,  and  apply  an  acid  to  it,  in  order  to  see* 
whether  or  no  it  becomes  tarnished. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SEVERAL  topics  of  considerable  public  import- 
ance have  been  discussed  in  Congress  during 
the  past  month,  but  no  decisive  action  has  been 
taken  upon  any.  The  controversy  on  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  and  the  issues  connected  with  if,  has  to  some 
extent  disorganized  both  the  great  political  parties, 
and  seriously  interfered  with  practical  legislation. 
The  most  important  measure  of  the  Senate  has 
been  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  negotiated  with 
Mexico  by  General  Gadsden,  though  this  was  not 
effected  until  the  treaty  had  undergone  some  very 
important  modifications.  The  extent  of  territory 
to  be  acquired  was  reduced  one  half,  the  portion 
purchased  including  a route  for  a railroad  to  the 
Pacific.  The  sum  to  be  paid  to  Mexico  is  reduced 
from  twenty  to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  by 
which  the  United  States  agreed  to  protect  Mexico 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  on  her  frontiers, 
is  abrogated.  The  treaty  does  not  embrace  any 
stipulation  for  the  satisfaction  of  American  claims, 
but  it  recognizes,  and  to  some  extent  protects,  the 
grant  for  a railroad  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec. These  modifications  in  the  treaty  must 
of  course  be  submitted  to  the  Mexican  government 

for  its  approval. On  the  2d  of  May  a Message 

was  received  in  the  Senate  from  the  President,  giv- 
ing at  length  his  reasons  for  withholding  his  signa- 
ture from  a bill  which  had  passed  both  branches  of 
Congress,  appropriating  ten  million  acres  of  public 
land  to  the  several  States,  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
digent insane  within  their  limits.  The  President 
objects  that  the  Constitution  docs  not  confer  upon 
the  General  Government  any  power  to  make  such 
appropriations,  and  that  its  assumption  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  proccdent,  and  would  lead  to  the  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  true  theory  of  the  government, 
whica  regards  the  Union  as  merely  the  creature  of 
the  several  States.  He  fears,  moreover,  that  if 
Congress  were  thus  to  assume  the  offices  of  charity 
which  properly  belong  to  local  authorities,  the  sev- 
eral States,  instead  of  relying  on  their  own  resources 
for  such  objects,  would  become  suppliants  for  the 
bounty  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  the 
fountains  of  charity  would  thus  be  dried  up  at  home. 
The  faith  of  the  government  is  pledged  also,  by  the 
acceptance  of  that  portion  of  these  lands  ceded  by 
the  older  States,  to  dispose  of  them  exclusively  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States  ; and  by  the  act 
of  1847  they  are  still  further  pledged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  portions  of  the  public  debt.  On 
grounds,  therefore,  both  of  right  and  of  expediency, 
the  President  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  previous  donations 
of  land  for  educational  purposes,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  etc.,  will  probably  be  cited  as 
precedents  to  justify  the  appropriation  proposed  in 
thi3  instance.  But  in  these  cases,  he  says,  the 
government  merely  acted  as  a wise  proprietor,  and 
gave  away  part  of  its  lands  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  rest.  The  only  cases  in  the  history  of 
the  country  which  can  be  properly  cited  as  prece- 
dents, are  an  act  passed  in  1819,  granting  a town- 
ship of  land  to  the  Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  another  passed 
in  1826,  making  a similar  grant  for  a similar  purpose 
in  Kentucky.  Both  these  cases  he  is  inclined  to 
consider  warnings  to  be  shunned,  rather  than  ex- 


amples to  be  followed.  A debate  followed  the 
receipt  of  the  Message,  in  which  its  positions  were 
sustained  by  the  Democratic  Senators,  and  opposed 

by  the  Whigs. Mr.  Gwin,  on  the  4th,  moved  to 

take  up  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill — saying  that  he 
should  consider  the  vote  on  that  proposition  deci- 
sive of  the  fate  of  the  bill  at  the  present  session. 
The  Senate  refused  to  take  it  up,  by  a vote  of  23 

to  20. On  the  1st,  Senator  Slidell  introduced 

a resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  our  neutrality  laws  so  far  as  Spain 
is  concerned,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  such  a 
measure  should  be  expedient.  He  supported  the 
resolution  in  an  extended  speech,  in  which  he  cited 
various  facts  to  prove  that  the  Spanish  government, 
acting  under  the  advice  and  protection  of  England 
and  France,  was  taking  steps  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  island  of  Cuba — a measure  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, would  be  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  it  ought  to  be  forbidden  and 
prevented  by  our  government.  The  repeal  of  our 
neutrality  laws,  he  thought,  would  compel  Spain 
to  desist  from  the ‘policy  on  which  she  has  entered. 
He  urged  the  proposition,  also,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  aid  in  the  emancipation  of  Cuba,  and  her 
ultimate  annexation  to  the  United  States.  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Relations.  The  movement  of  Mr.  Slidell  ex- 
cited a good  deal  of  interest  throughout  the  country; 
especially  as  nimo/s  at  the  same  time,  received 
from  Madrid  through  the  British  press,  attributed 
to  Mr.  Soule,  our  Minister  in  Spain,  very  peremp- 
tory demands  on  the  Spanish  government  for  re- 
dress for  injuries  sustained  by  American  interests 
at  Havana.  These  rumors,  however,  all  lack  con- 
firmation. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Nebraska 
Bill  has  been  the  principal  topic  of  discussion,  al- 
though debate  upon  it  has  been  mainly  incidental, 
and  while  other  subjects  were  before  the  House. 
On  the  25th  of  April,  Mr.  Benton  spoke  against  it, 
the  first  part  of  his  speech  being  a vehement  protest 
against  the  practice  of  citing  the  opinions  of  the 
President  with  a view  to  influence  legislation, 
which,  he  said,  was  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  President 
can  properly  communicate  his  opinions  to  Congress ; 
namely,  by  message.  Col.  Benton  also  denounced 
the  newspapers  employed  to  do  the  public  printing, 
for  assuming  to  dictate  to  Congress  ; and  proceeded 
to  resist  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, on  the  ground  that  it  was  one  of  the  three 
great  measures  by  wlych  the  Union  had  been  form- 
ed and  its  harmony  preserved — the  first  being  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  second  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. He  said  he  came  into  public  life  on  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  he  intended  always  to 
stand  upon  it,  even  if  he  should  stand  alone.  It 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a contract,  and  could  not 
be  repealed  now  without  a violation  of  good  faith. 
It  had  given  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country, 
and  its  repeal  would  inevitably  involve  us  in  use- 
less and  mischievous  agitations.  Not  a petition 
for  its  repeal  had  come  into  Congress  from  any 
quarter.  The  Slave  States  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
passing  it;  the  pretense  that  it  was  necessary  in 
order  to  carryout  the  principle  of  non-intervention, 
was  utterly  fallacious  ; and  on  every  account  the  bill 
ought  not  to  pass. -On  the  7th  of  May,  a motion 
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was  made  to  lay  aside  all  other  public  business  be- 
fore the  House,  in  order  to  take  up  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  This  proposition  was  considered  as  a 
test  of  the  opinions  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the 
bill.  The  result  was,  that  it  was  carried  by  a vote 
of  109  to  88  ; and  at  the  time  of  closing  this  Record 
the  bill  was  under  discussion. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  held  its  sixth  annual  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington, the  session  commencing  on  the  27th  of 
April,  and  lasting  five  days.  A large  number  of 
interesting  and  valuably  papers  were  read  on  a great 
variety  of  scientific  subjects,  some  of  which  were 
directly  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  Among  them  were  several  from  Lieut. 
Maury  and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Coast 
Survey.  The  various  exploring  expeditions  now 
in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the  government 
were  discussed  at  length,  and  the  results  which  may 
be  expected  from  them  were  clearly  set  forth.  The 
meeting  was  even  more  interesting  than  usual, 
and  will  contribute  essentially  to  direct  popular  at- 
tention to  the  worth  and  claims  of  science. A 

Southern  Convention,  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  several  Southern  States,  met  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  on  the  11th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising measures  to  promote  the  interests  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  slaveholding  section  of  the  Union, 
and  held  a session  of  a week.  Hon.  George  Daw- 
son, U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia,  presided,  and  Lieut. 
Maury  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a committee  to 
prepare  business  for  the  Convention.  The  project 
of  a railroad  to  the  Pacific  by  a Southern  route  wras 
the  leading  topic  of  discussion.  The  Convention 
was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  road  ought, 
to  be  built,  but  was  divided  on  the  point  whether  it 
should  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  Southern  States  alone.  The  decision  was 
finally  in  favor  of  the  latter  plan.  It  is  proposed 
that  each  of  the  Southern  States  shall  subscribe  to 
the  stock  of  the  road,  and  that  all  shall  form  them- 
selves into  a body  corporate  for  the  purpose  of 
building  it.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of 
acquiring  the  right  to  navigate  the  river  Amazon,  of 
promoting  manufactures  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  of  opening  direct  commercial  intercourse  with 
Europe. 

Public  attention  has  been  largely  directed  to  the 
result  of  a trial  for  murder  in  Kentucky.  The  facts 
of  the  case,  as  developed  on  the  trial,  were  these  : 
Professor  Butler,  teacher  of  a school  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  had  chastised  one  of  his  pupils,  a lad 
fourteen  years  old,  named  Wiliam  Ward,  for  viola- 
tion of  the  rules,  and  for  alleged  falsehood  in  deny- 
ing the  offense.  The  lad’s  brother,  Matt.  F.  Ward, 
the  next  day  went  to  the  school-room,  armed  with 
two  loaded  pistols,  and  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Robert,  who  was  armed  with  a bowie  knife,  and  de- 
manded an  explanation  from  Professor  Butler,  who 
offered  to  make  one,  and  invited  him  into  his  private 
room.  Ward  refused  to  go,  saying  that  was  the 
place  to  receive  it.  Butler  declined  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  presence  of  his  pupils,  upon  which  Ward 
denounced  him  in  violent  terms  as  a scoundrel  and 
a coward.  It  was  contended  that  upon  this  Butler 
struck  him  ; ,but  the  only  direct  evidence  to  this 
(act  was  that  of  Robert  Ward,  who  was  under  in- 
dictment as  an  accomplice.  Matt.  Ward  drew  his 
pistol  and  shot  Butler,  who  lived  till  evening.  The 
venue  was  removed  from  Louisville  to  Elizabeth- 
town, in  Hardin  County,  where  the  trial  was  held. 
In  addition  to  a strong  array  of  retained  counsel, 


Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden  appeared  as  a volunteer  for 
Ward.  The  defense  was  that  Butler  struck  Ward 
first,  and  that  the  latter  shot  him  under  that  provo- 
cation, if  not  m self-defense.  Wan!  was  acquitted 
not  only  of  murder,  but  also  of  manslaughter  Pub- 
lic demonstrations  have  taken  place  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  denouncing  the  verdict, 
j From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  15th 
of  April.  Some  excitement  had  been  occasioned 
in  San  Francisco  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  Consul  to  enlist  an  armed  force  of  three 
thousand  men,  mainly  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  for 
service  in  Mexico,  to  be  employed  chiefly  in  sup- 
pressing revolutions  and  repelling  aggressions  in 
Sonora  and  Lower  California.  £ome  three  or  four 
hundred  of  the  persons  enlisted  were  embarked  on 
board  a British  ship,  the  Challenge,  which  was  pur- 
sued, however,  by  a U.  S.  revenue  cutter  and 
brought  back.  The  Mexican  Consul  was  arrested, 
and  on  subsequent  examination  was  indicted  for  a 
breach  of  the  neutrality  law's  of  the  United  States. 
Captain  Watkins,  who  had  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco after  having  taken  part  in  Captain  Walker*! 
expedition  against  'Sonora,  had  also  been  tried  and 
convicted  of  the  same  offense,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
Walker’s  expedition  seems  to  have  been. effectually 
broken  up.  At  the  latest  dates  it  had  retreated 
from  the  valley  of  thre  T rinidad  toward  the  Colorado, 
on  their  way  to  Texas  through  New  Mexico,  and 
had  been  reduced  to  a total  of  fifty  officers  and 
twenty  men.  The  mining  news  is  favorable,  and 
the  farming  prospects  of  the  State  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  encouraging.  The  coming  crop  of  wheat 
alone  is  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  bushels. 
Indian  difficulties  still  prevail,  especially  on  the 
Northern  frontiers. 

From  Oregon , our  dates  being  to  the  25th  of 
March,  we  henr  that  the  admission  of  Oregon  into 
the  Union  as  a State  is  considerably  agitated.  A 
very  large  amount  of  wheat  has  been  sown,  and  ths 
crops  in  general  promise  to  yield  abundantly.  Ths 
volcanic  mountain  of  St.  Helena  is  in  a state  of 
eruption. 

MEXICO. 

From  Mexico,  the  only  intelligence  of  interest  is 
in  regard  to  a formidable  revolt  against  the  Central 
Government,  in  the  southwestern  district,  led  by 
General  Alvarez.  The  accounts  of  its  progress  are 
vague  and  unreliable.  The  strength  of  the  insur- 
gents is  not  accurately  known,  nor  is  it  believed  to 
be  very  considerable.  At  the  latest  dates  Santa 
Anna  was  in  the  vicin  ity  of  Acapulco,  with  an  army 
of  about  five  thousand  men,  intending  to  attack  the 
town,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebel- 
lion. The  port  had  been  blockaded,  and  one  of  the 
American  Pacific  steamers,  which  attempted  to 
enter,  had  been  driven  away.  The  object  of  the 
blockade  is  to  prevent  supplies  reaching  the  in- 
surgents. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Eastern  War  contihues  to  absorb  public  at- 
tention. The  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  embas- 
sadors from  London  and  Paris  has  been  already 
noted:  that  event  was  speedily  followed  by  a form- 
al Declaration  of  War.  On  the*27th  of  February  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  dispatched  a messenger  to  St. 
Petersburg  with  a letter  declaring  that,  if  the  Rus- 
sian government  did  not  immediately  announce  ila 
intention  of  ordering  its  troops  to  recross  the  Pruth, 
so  that  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
should  be  completely  evacuated  by  the  90th  of 
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April,  her  refusal  or  silence  would  be  considered 
equivalent  to  a declaration  of  war,  and  the  British 
government  would  take  its  measures  accordingly. 
The  messenger  was  directed  to  wait  but  six  days  for 
a reply.  The  note  was  presented  to  Count  Nessel- 
rode on  the  17th  of  March  by  M.  Michele,  the  Brit- 
ish Consul ; and  the  Count’s  reply  was,  that  he 
had  “ taken  His  Majesty’s  commands  with  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Clarendon’s  note,  and  the  Emperor 
did  not  think  it  becoming  to  make  any  reply  to  it.” 
The  receipt  of  this  response  led  to  the  immediate 
issue,  on  the  28th  of  March,  of  the  Declaration  of 
War.  This  important  document  rehearsed  rapidly 
the  successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  diffi- 
culty, conceding  at  the  otrtset  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  some  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Sultan  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Places,  but  declar- 
ing that  these  had  been  amicably  adjusted  by  the 
advice  of  the  British  Minister,  and  that  the  Russian 
Envoy,  Prince  MenschikofT,  was  meantime  urging 
still  more  important  demands,  concerning  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  which 
he  carefully  concealed  from  the  British  embassa- 
dor. These  demands  were  rejected,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  immediately  sent  large  bodies  of 
troops  to  the  frontier,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Principalities  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  them.  The  object  sought  was  virtual 
control  of  the  nine  millions  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan ; which  the  Porte  could  not 
grant  without  yielding  to  Russia  the  substantial 
sovereignty  over  his  territories.  It  was  therefore 
refused,  and  the  French  and  English  governments 
had  felt  called  upon — by  regard  for  an  ally,  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  whose  empire  have 
been  recognized  as  essential  to  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, by  the  sympathies  of  their  people  with  right 
against  wrong,  by  a desire  to  avert  from  their  do- 
minions the  most  injurious  consequences,  and  to 
save  Europe  from  the  preponderance  of  a Power 
which  had  violated  the  faith  of  treaties  and  defied 
the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world — to  take  up  arms 
for  the  defense  of  the  Sultan. — The  Declaration  was 
debated  in  Parliament  at  great  length  on  the  31st 
of  March.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  contended  that  the  object  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  had  been  to  obtain  such  an  ascend- 
ency and  right  of  interference  in  Turkey  as  would 
have  enabled  him  at  any  time  to  possess  himself 
of  Constantinople  ; and  that  this  design  had  been 
steadily  pursued  in  the  face  of  the  most  distinct 
and  solemn  assurances  to  the  English  government 
that  he  had  no  such  purpose  in  view.  If  he  had 
been  allowed  to  carry  this  design  into  execution, 
Lord  C.  thought  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  more  than  one  Western  power  would  have 
been  made  to  undergo  the  fate  of  Poland.  It  w as 
not  to  protect  her  trade,  nor  to  defend  her  India 
possessions,  that  England  had  resolved  to  go  to 
war.  For  neither  of  these  objects  w'ould  she  make 
the  sacrifices  she  was  about  to  make ; but  it  was 
to  maintain  her  honor,  and  to  sustain  the  cause  of 
civilization  against  barbarism.  Russia  had  already 
reduced  several  of  the  German  powers  to  a state 
of  virtual  dependence  upon  her,  and  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  place  a check  upon  her  fur- 
ther  aggressions  on  the  independence  of  Europe. 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  both  resolved  to  maintain 
& position  of  complete  neutrality.  This  would  be 
found  in  the  end  impossible  ; but  thus  far  England 
had  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  course 
they  had  adopted,  although  ahe  had  received  no 
guarantee  as  to  their  ultimate  action.  The  Earl 


of  Derby  followed  in  a long  speech,  the  mam  object 
of  which  was  to  show,  from  the  recent  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  governments,  that  Russia 
had  not  deceived  the  English  government  in  regard 
to  her  intentions,  and  that  nothing  but  the  utmost 
blindness  could  excuse  the  English  Ministry  for 
the  course  they  had  taken.  It  was  very  evident, 
he  thought,  that  the  Emperor  counted  with  some 
reason  on  the  friendly  disposition  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  that  but  for  his  accession  to  power  those 
attempts  on  the  integrity  of  Turkey  would  never 
have  been  made  which  had  resulted  in  war.  He 
pledged  his  support  to  the  war,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  conducted  with  perseverance  as  well  aa 
enthusiasm.  Lord  Aberdeen  retorted  the  personal 
attack  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  by  reminding  him  that 
he  himself,  when  Prime  Minister,  had  been  com- 
plimented by  the  only  Austrian  Minister  who  had 
ever  been  the  bitter  foe  of  England,  and  that  he 
had  acknowledged  these  complimentary  expres- 
sions with  declarations  of  gratitude  : for  his  own 
part,  he  could  say  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  re- 
ceived no  such  grateful  recognition  from  him.  Lord 
Brougham,  w ithout  entering  into  any  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  expressed  his  fears  that 
the  war  would  not  prove  to  be  a short  one — and 
said  that  his  principal  anxiety  related  to  the  south- 
ern and  central  parts  of  Europe ; for  nothing  was 
I to  be  more  dreaded  than  a war  of  propagandism, 
and  nothing  was  more  to  be  deprecated  than  an  ap- 
peal to  insurrectionary  movements. — In  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Address., 
and  supported  it  in  a speech  briefly  sketching  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  regretting  that  even  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  by  the  Russian  troops  had 
not  elicited  from  Austria  a declaration  of  war.  Mr. 
Layard  followed,  charging  upon  Lord  Aberdeen 
that  he  had  actually  abetted  the  designs  of  Russia 
by  his  course  from  a very  early  date,  and  severely 
censuring  the  action  of  the  Ministry,  in  not  having 
more  promptly  ordered  the  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Sultan.  Mr.  Bright  denounced 
the  war  as  utterly  unjust  and  unwise,  and  ridiculed 
the  pretense  that  England  was  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ar.ee  of  power  in  Europe.  If  the  United  States 
should  remain  at  peace  for  seven  years  longer,  they 
would  show'  Europe  where  the  balance  of  power 
would  lie.  The  whole  notion  of  the  European 
equilibrium  was  one  of  the  most  false  and  mis- 
chievous delusions  they  had  inherited  from  the 
past.  Lord  Palmerston  defended  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  saying  it  was  impossible  for  any  man, 
able  to  see  and  capable  of  draw  ing  a conclusion,  to 
doubt  that  there  was  a settled  intention  on  the  part 
of  Russia  to  overrun  and  overthrow  the  Turkish 
Empire,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Turkey  the  ascendency  and  domination  of 
Russia;  and  the  reason  why  the  Emperor  chose 
the  present  moment  for  pushing  this  design,  was 
that  he  feared  that  the  progress  of  reform  in  Tur- 
key would  soon  put  its  accomplishment  out  of  his 
power.  The  European  balance  of  power,  which 
Mr.  Bright  had  declared  himself  unable  to  under- 
stand, was  simply  the  doctrine  of  self-preservation ; 
and  the  only  question  for  England  to  consider  now, 
was  whether  one  Power  is  to  bestride  the  globe  from 
North  to  South,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean— to  dictate  to  Germany,  to  domineer  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  have  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  at  its  mercy,  to  deal  with  it  as  it  pleases ; 
or  whether  that  Power  shall  be  taught  that  there 
are  limits  even  to  the  ambition  of  a Czar.  Mr. 
Disraeli  followed  with  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
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convict  the  Ministry,  from  the  secret  correspond* 
ence,  of  having  connived  with  the  Czar  in  his 
schemes  for  the  partition  of  Turkey,  and  to  show 
rhar  the  w ar  had  been  produced  exclusively  by  one 
man.  Several  other  members  participated  in  the 
debate,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Address,  respond- 
ing to  the  Queen’s  announcement  that  war  had 
been  declared,  was  unanimously  voted  in  both 
Houses. 

The  English  government  immediately  on  the 
proclamation  of  war,  issued  a declaration  of  a good 
deal  of  interest  concerning  the  rights  of  neutrals. 
In  order  to  render  the  war  as  little  onerous  as  pos- 
sible to  the  powers  with  whom  she  remained  at 
peace,  the  declaration  says  England  is  willing  to 
waive,  for  the  present,  a part  of  the  belligerent  rights 
appertaining  to  her  by  the  law  of  nations.  She 
could  not  forego  the  exercise  of  her  right  of  seizing 
articles  contraband  of  war,  and  of  preventing  neu- 
trals from  conveying  the  enemy’s  dispatcher  ; and 
she  must  also  maintain  the  right  of  a belligerent  to 
prevent  neutrals  from  breaking  any  effective  block- 
ade sustained  by  an  adequate  force.  But  she  would 
waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy’s  property  laden 
on  board  a neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contraband 
of  war ; nor  would  she  claim  the  confiscation  of 
neutral  property,  not  being  contraband  of  w'ar,  found 
on  board  enemy’s  ships.  Being  anxious,  moreover, 
to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  evils  of  W’ar,  and 
to  restrict  its  operations  to  the  regularly  organized 
forces  of  the  country,  it  is  declared  that  it  is  not 
her  present  intention  to  issue  letters  of  marque  for 
the  commissioning  of  privateers. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  Lord  John  Russell  with- 
drew the  Reform  Bill  which  he  had  introduced  as  a 
Government  measure  at  the  beginning  of  the  session . 
He  acknowledged  that  the  Ministry  was  pledged  to 
it,  and  said  that  his  confidence  in  its  justice  and 
propriety  had  not  been  in  the  least  degree  shaken 
by  the  criticisms  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 
But  he  said  it  was  evident  that  the  attention  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  country  was  absorbed  by  the 
war,  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  no  general  desire 
that  this  measure  should  be  pressed  just  at  present. 
The  Ministry,  moreover,  must  stake  its  existence 
on  its  success,  and  he  did  not  think  the  immediate 
importance  of  the  measure  was  sufficient  to  justify 
them  in  so  doing  on  the  eve  of  a general  war.  He 
declared  himself  indifferent  to  the  censures  which 
the  act  would  elicit  from  the  opposition,  but  ex- 
hibited and  professed  deep  sensibility  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  sincere  friends  and  advocates  of  reform. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  bill  was  acquiesced  in  as 
necessary  and  proper  by  the  House. 

FRANCE. 

In  France,  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  formal 
opening  qf  the  w'ar  have  taken  place  analogous  in 
*11  respects  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  An  Im- 
perial message  was  read  to  the  Chambers  on  the 
27th  of  March,  announcing  that  the  last  resolution 
of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  had  placed  Russia 
in  a state  of  war  w'lth  respect  to  France — a war,  it 
is  added,  the  responsibility  of  which  belonged 
wholly  and  entirely  to  the  Russian  government. 
The  Chambers  unanimously  pledged  the  support 
of  France  to  the  war.  The  same  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  commission- 
ing of  privateers,  have  been  adopted  in  France  as 
in  England,  and  the  action  of  the  two  countries  is 
made  to  harmonize  on  all  points.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Lord  Raglan,  with  a large  number 
of  subordinate  officers  in  the  British  army  destined 
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for  the  East,  passed  through  Paris  on  the  11th  of 
April,  and  were  received  with  imposing  demonstra- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  French  government  and 
people.  A grand  review'  in  honor  of  the  Duke  took 

place  on  the  12th,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. It  is 

stated  that  the  amount  of  the  French  contingent 
will  not  be  limited  to  50,000  ; indeed  it  is  expected 
that  before  the  war  is  over  it  will  exceed  100,000. 

The  Moniteur  has  published  the  text  of  the  con- 
vention between  France  and  England,  which  was 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  powers  at 
London  on  the  10th  of  April.  The  two  powers 
agree  (1.)  To  do  what  depends  on  them  to  bring 
about  the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  on  a solid  and  durable  basis,  and  to 
guarantee  Europe  against  the  return  of  those  la- 
mentable complications  w'hich  have  so  disturbed 
the  general  peace  ; (2.)  To  receive  into  their  alliance, 
for  the  sake  of  co-operating  in  the  proposed  object, 
any  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe  who  may  wish 
to  join  it ; (3.)  Not  to  accept,  in  any  event,  any 
overtures  for  peace,  nor  to  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment with  Russia,  without  having  previously  de- 
liberated upon  it  in  common  ; (4.)  They  renounce  in 
advance  any  particular  advantage  to  themselves 
from  the  events  that  may  result ; (5.)  They  agree  to 
supply,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  war,  de- 
termined by  a common  agreement,  land  and  sea 
forces  sufficient  to  meet  them. 

THE  GERMAN  STATES. 

The  position  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  reference 
to  the  Eastern  war,  continues  to  be  a source  of 
perplexity  and  anxiety.  Both  these  powers  have 
declared  their  determination  to  maintain  a complete 
neutrality.  The  Prussian  Chambers  granted  per- 
mission to  the  King  to  raise  a loan  required,  but  not 
until  after  very  positive  assurances  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  War  that  union  writh  Russia  was  utterly  im- 
possible, and  then  only  upon  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions designed  to  pledge  the  government  to  a 
close  co-operation  writh  the  other  German  States, 
and  to  efforts  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace 
on  the  basis  of  the  Vienna  Conference.  The  lead- 
ings of  the  Prussian  Court  are  supposed  to  be  to- 
ward Russia  ; but  the  sentiment  of  the  Chambers 
and  of  the  people  is  very  decidedly  the  other  way. 

It  is  stated  that  a private  treaty  has  been  negotiated 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  intended  to  pledge 
them  to  a united  and  concerted  action,  and  likely  to 
eXert  a controlling  influence  on  the  action  of  the 
smaller  German  States.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment continues  to  give  assurances  to  the  Western 
Powers  which  are  pronounced  satisfactory  in  Par- 
liament, and  she  has  recently  sent  a very  large  force 
to  her  Eastern  frontiers.  A good  deal  of  discontent 
is  evinced  at  her  failure  to  regard  the  crossing  of 
the  Danube  by  the  Russians  as  a hostile  act,  and  to 
resent  it  as  such. — -The  state  of  siege  in  Hungary 
has  been  abolished ; but  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try is  very  far  from  tranquil. 

EASTERN  EUROPE. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  Russian  government 
published  its  counter  statement  in  reply  to  the  En- 
glish Declaration  of  War.  In  the  presence  of  such 
declarations  and  demands  as  those  made  to  him  by 
England  and  France,  the  Emperor  has  only  to  ae- 
cept  the  situation  assigned  to  him,  reserving  to 
himself  to  employ  all  the  means  which  Providence 
has  put  in  his  hands  to  defend  with  energy  and 
constancy  the  honor,  independence,  and  safety,  of 
his  empire.  All  the  imputations  which  they  have 
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made  against  Russia  are  declared  to  rest  on  no 
foundation  whatever.  If  their  honor  has  been 
placed  in  jeopardy,  it  has  been  by  their  own  act ; 
for,  from  the  beginning,  they  have  adopted  a sys- 
tem of  intimidation,  which  would  naturally  fail. 
They  made  it  a point  of  honor  that  Russia  should 
bend  to  thorn  ; and  because  she  would  not  consent 
to  her  own  humiliation,  they  say  they  are  hurt  in 
their  moral  dignity.  The  policy  of  aggrandizement, 
which  they  attribute  to  Russia,  is  refuted  by  all 
her  acts  since  1815.  None  of  her  neighbors  have 
had  to  complain  of  an  attack.  The  desire  of  pos- 
sessing Constantinople  has  been  too  solemnly  dis- 
avowed for  any  doubts  to  be  entertained  on  that 
point  which  do  not  originate  in  a distrust  which  no- 
thing can  cure.  Events  will  soon  decide  whether 
Russia  or  the  Western  Powers  have  struck  the 
most  fatal  blow  at  the  independence  of  Turkey. 
The  Sultan  has  already  renounced,  by  treaty,  the 
distinguishing  privilege  of  every  sovereign  power, 
that  of  making  peace  or  war  at  its  own  free  will  ; 
and  changes  in  her  internal  policy  have  already 
been  exacted,  far  greater  and  far  more  fatal  to  her 
independence  than  any  Russia  ever  desired  to  se- 
cure. It  is  for  Europe,  and  not  for  the  Western 
Powers  alone,  to  decide  whether  the  general  equi- 
librium is  menaced  by  the  supposed  preponderance 
of  Russia ; and  to  consider  w hich  w'eighs  heaviest 
on  the  freedom  of  action  of  states — Russia,  left  to 
hertelf,  or  a formidable  alliance,  the  pressure  of 
which  alarms  every  neutrality,  and  uses  by  turns 
caresses  or  threats  to  compel  them  to  follow  in  its 
wake.  The  true  motive  of  the  war  has  been  avow- 
ed by  the  British  Ministry  to  be  the  abatement  of 
the  influence  of  Russia;  and  it  is  to  defend  that 
influence — not  less  necessary  to  the  Russian  na- 
tion than  it  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
order  and  security  of  the  other  states — that  the 
Emperor,  obliged  to  embark  m war  in  spite  of  him- 
self, is  about  to  devote  all  the  means  of  resistance 
which  are  furnished  by  the  devotion  and  patriotism 
of  his  people.  He  closes  by  denying  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  war  rests  upon  him,  and  invokes 
the  aid  of  God,  w ho  has  so  often  protected  Russia 
in  the  day  of  trial,  to  assist  him  once  more  in  this 
formidable  struggle. 

The  progress  of  the  w'ar  thus  far  has  not  been 
marked  by  any  general  or  decisive  engagement. 
The  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  under  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  has  seized  ten  Russian  mer- 
chant vessels,  and,  at  the  latest  dates,  was  off  Goth- 
land. All  the  Russian  ports  have  been  blockaded. 
The  Russian  forces  have  crossed  the  Danube  at 
several  points,  and  have  taken  possession  of  the 
Dobrudscha,  the  peninsular  country  inclosed  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.  They  had 
also  attempted  to  cross  at  other  points,  but  were 
repulsed.  About  50,000  Russian  troops  were  on 
the  Turkish  side  of  the  river,  and  were  fortifying 
themselves  at  various  points.  The  Turks  had  fall- 
en back  upon  Varna,  which  w'as  supposed  to  be 
menaced  by  the  Russian  movement,  and  the  En- 
glish and  French  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  had  also 
moved  up  to  its  defense.  The  Russians  have  also 
sent  a force  into  Servia.  Rumors  are  abundant 
concerning  frequent  engagements  of  severity  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  Turkish  forces,  but  they 
are  evidently  greatly  exaggerated  accounts  of  mere 
skirmishes. 

The  war  with  Russia  and  the  alliance  with  the 
West,  are  making  themselves  very  sensibly  felt  on 


the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey.  The  Sultan  has  just 
declared  that  the  possessions  of  the  mosques  are 
the  property  of  the  State,  and  has  deposed  the 
Sheik  for  refusing  his  assent.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  changes  to  which  the  internal  policy 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  has  ever  been  subjected. 
The  mosques  in  Turkey  form  religious  corporations, 
independent  of  the  State,  and  exercising  over  it  at 
times  unbounded  authority,  through  the  ulemas,  or 
doctors  of  the  law'  and  the  Koran,  w ho  are  the  sole 
possessors  of  the  vast  wealth  belonging  to  these  re- 
ligious foundations.  Turkish  landholders,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  in  consequence  of  the  inse- 
curity of  property,  and  other  causes,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  over  the  fee-simple  of  their 
property  to  the  mosques,  reserving  to  themselves 
only  the  use  of  them.for  life.  In  this  way  it  is  said 
that  full  three-fourths  of  the  soil  of  Turkey  has 
come  to  be  the  property  of  these  religious  founda- 
tions, held  by  the  ulemas,  of  w hom  the  Sheik  is  the 
head.  The  confiscation  of  such  a vast  amount  of 
the  property  of  the  Church  to  the  purposes  of  the 
State  can  not  fail  to  exert  a very  marked  influence 
on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire. 

The  extensive  insurrections  of  the  Greeks,  fo- 
mented undoubtedly  by  Russian  agents,  have  been 
so  far  countenanced  by  the  Greek  government  as 
to  lead  to  the  rupture  of  all  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a note  dated  April  1,  to  the 
Greek  Minister,  M.  Metaxa,  Bent  him  his  pass- 
ports, and  announced  that  all  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
at  an  end.  It  had  been  proved,  he  alleged,  incon- 
testably, that  the  Greek  government  had  actually 
tolerated  and  aided  the  insurrectionary  movements 
of  which  complaint  was  made.  The  Greek  Cham- 
bers had  previously  refused  to  concede  the  meas- 
ures demanded  by  the  Sultan,  but  had  positively 
denied  all  participation  in  the  insurrection.  M. 
Metaxa  replied  to  the  Minister’s  note,  appealing  to 
that  Supreme  Tribunal  whose  judgments  are  uner- 
ring, and  whose  decrees  arc  infallible,  to  decide 
whether  Greece  was  justly  responsible  for  the  re- 
volts w hich  discontent  had  provoked  in  Epirus  and 
Thessaly.  The  British  Minister,  Lord  Stratford 
do  Redcliffe,  had  issued  a circular  letter  repudiat- 
ing all  sympathy  with  the  Greek  insurrection,  and 
declaring  the  purpose  of  England  and  France  to 
sustain  the  Sultan  against  all  w’ho  might  threaten 
the  peace  and  safety  of  his  Empire. 

From  Japan  we  have  intelligence  of  some  inter- 
est concerning  the  movements  of  the  Russians. 
From  accounts  that  reach  us  by  way  of  China,  it 
seems  that  a Russian  fleet,  which  had  been  rapidly 
augmented  during  the  past  year,  entered  the  port 
of  Nangasaki,  and  was  received  with  great  pomp 
by  the  Governor,  after  the  departure  of  the  squad- 
ron of  Commodore  Perry.  A letter  from  the  Rus- 
sian Chancellor  was  immediately  forw  arded  to  Jed- 
do ; and  it  is  reported  that  assurances  w'ere  re- 
ceived in  return,  that  the  Emperor  had  decided 
within  the  coming  year  to  throw  the  commerce  of 
the  country  open  to  the  whole  world,  under  certain 
restrictions  necessary  for  the  interests  of  Japan. 
The  American  squadron  had  gone  to  Loo  Choo  in 
January,  where  Commodore  Perry  had  purchased 
a naval  depot  and  erected  a fort ; an  officer  and 
small  garrison  had  been  left  in  this  fort,  and  the 
Commodore  had  sailed  for  Jeddo.  The  report  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  confirmed. 
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JL  the  powers  of  the  age,  is  a topic  closely  sug- 
gested by  the  remarks  we  ventured  to  make  in  a 
previous  editorial.  Would  that  wc  could  discuss 
it  in  a manner  which  its  importance  demands.  One 
thing,  however,  may  be  safely  affirmed.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  our  strictures  or  our  commenda- 
tions, they  arc  certainly  from  the  hands  of  a friend. 
We  yield  to  no  one,  not  merely  in  Tcspect  for  the 
clergy,  but  in  an  earnest  desire  to  sec  them  occupy 
the  place  which  alone  befits  the  intrinsic  dignity  of 
their  calling  and  its  relation  to  ail  that  is  highest  or 
most  saving  in  our  humanity. 

There  is,  then,  only  one  place  they  should  occu- 
py. We  rejoice  when  we  sec  them' in  possession 
of  it  ; w’e  grieve  deeply , as  for  a most  deplorable  and 
calamitous  event,  when  compelled  to  admit  that 
they  have  fallen,  or  are  falling,  behind  it.  This 
place  is  in  the  extreme  van  of  the  world's  true  pro- 
gress, in  the  “ forefront  of  the  hottest  battle”  with 
the  powers  of  evil,  whether  they  be  the  fiends  of 
■in,  of  ignorance,  of  false  knowledge,  false  theol- 
ogy, false  philosophy,  or  that  most  deadly  of  all 
Satanic  falsities — false  sentiment.  When  wc  thus 
speak  of  the  world's  progress,  no  one  will  mistake 
our  meaning.  We  have  but  one  idea  in  the  use  of 
the  term — progress  in  truth.  And  here,  too,  another 
kind  of  cant  necessitates  a caution  in  the  use  of 
language,  it  is  progress,  not  so  much  in  new  truths 
— there  may  be  a vast  accumulation  of  these  with- 
out any  substantial  advance — as  in  the  wider  diffu- 
sion, the  deeper  appreciation,  and  stronger  hold  of 
those  truths  it  is  most  important  for  man  to  know — 
those  ancient  truths,  those  never  obsolete  truths, 
without  which  all  other  progress  is  but  progress  in 
a labyrinth,  and  all  other  light  but  a darkness  vis- 
ible. 

Do  our  clergy  stand  boldly  and  strongly  upon  this 
advance  position?  If  any  of  our  remarks  take  the 
form  of  censure,  it  is  in  reference  to  this  alone.  We 
can  not  bear  to  see  Christ’s  army,  and  especially 
his  commissioned  hosts,  occupying  any  rank  behind 
the  first,  or  falling  in  the  wake  of  any  other  move- 
ments originated  and  directed  by  other  and  secular 
minds,  w helher  those  movements  be  for  good  or  evil, 
in  harmony  with  revelation,  or  directly  opposed  to 
its  most  vital  teachings. 

There  is  among  us  a tendency  to  make  almost 
every  thing  subservient  to  the  political.  The  Church 
and  the  clergy  share  in  it.  It  is  a very  common  de- 
ception to  suppose  that  they  arc  in  no  danger  of  such 
an  influence,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  all 
outward  connection  between  the  Church  and  the 
State  ; but  mere  forms  here,  or  the  w ant  of  forms, 
can  furnish  no  protection.  The  true  posit  ion  of  the 
clergy  may  be  as  much  affected  by  falling  into  the 
current  of  popular  sentiment  in  a democracy,  as  by 
dependence  on  any  of  the  ruling  powers  in  a mon- 
archy. 

But  in  other  modes  besides  that  of  direct  sub- 
serviency may  this  vantage  ground  be  lost.  Even 
where  the  object  aimed  at  is  right,  is  religious,  there 
may  be  too  much  importance  attached  to  it  in  its 
mere  political  aspect — an  aspect  which,  if  made 
prominent,  is  sure,  in  time,  to  cast  a shade  upon  the 
more  vital  and  essential  features.  Thus  Mission- 
ary and  Bible  societies  will  doubtless  advance  civil- 
ization ; Sunday-schools  aid  the  cause  of  law  and 
order ; they  promote  morals,  and  are  not  morals  the 
foundation  of  our  liberties  ? It  is  thought  good  pol- 
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and  clergymen,  therefore,  rejoice  when  they  can  get 
a member  of  Congress,  or  an  actual  or  Ex-Govem- 
or,  or  better  yet,  some  old  hero  of  a General 
to  harangue  on  such  utilities  before  the  annual  re- 
ligious gatherings.  Politicians,  too,  are  very  glad 
of  opportunities  for  such  display.  It  may  be  a con- 
venient currency  w herewith  to  buy  them  votes  in 
some  time  of  political  need  ; or,  if  it  is  a want  of 
charity  to  suspect  them  of  so  poor  a motive  as  this, 
it  enables  them,  at  all  events,  to  occupy  a new  and 
flattering  position,  where  their  political  greatness 
appears  to  more  striking  advantage  in  their  con- 
descending patronage  ofthc  Church  and  the  Church's 
movements.  Now  in  all  this  it  is  doubtless  sup- 
posed that  the  State  and  statesmen  arc  made  sub- 
servient to  the  spiritual  kingdom  ; and  yet  there  may 
be  room  for  a doubt,  at  least,  whether  the  real  effect 
may  not  be  directly  the  reverse.  Through  the  con- 
tinued dwelling  upon  the  secular  benefits — either  by 
politicians  directly,  on  such  occasions,  or  by  clergy- 
men out  of  a conciliating  deference  to  the  politician 
— the  worldly  side  of  all  these  questions  becomes 
predominant,  the  spiritual  power  is  lost,  and  thus 
there  is  eventually  a failure  even  in  that  secular 
good  which  might  have  been  secured  had  it  only 
been  kept  in  its  subordinate  place.  Religion  will 
cease  to  be  politically  useful  when  its  political  utility 
is  presented  as  the  true  or  pretended  ground  of  its 
support.  In  other  words,  it  will  no  longer  be  re- 
ligion, but  a base  and  far  from  harmless  counterfeit. 

The  best  things,  when  debased,  are  ever  the  source 
of  the  direst  mischiefs.  This  is  the  peril  at  which 
we  hold  those  priceless  gifts — the  Christian  Revela- 
tion and  the  Christian  Church. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency,  at  the 
present  day,  is  to  magnify  the  political,  the  social, 
the  secular,  or  what  may  be  called  the  worldly- 
humanitarian  aspects  connected  with  professedly 
religious  movements.  Even  on  the  anniversary 
platform  it  is  becoming  almost  as  common  to  hear 
about  the  regeneration  of  the  race  as  the  salvation 
of  souls.  The  millennium  is  to  be  ushered  in  by 
political  movements,  and  be  itself  a sort  of  politico- 
religious  golden  age.  Christianity  is  to  cover  the 
earth  wuth  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  these,  again, 
to  diffuse  Christianity  with  a speed  unknown  to 
apostolic  times.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  is 
making  fast  friends  ofthc  Mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness ; but  is  there  not  sonic  reason  to  fear  that  in 
such  a course,  instead  of  the  Church’s  spiritualiz- 
ing the  world,  the  world  will  secularize  the  Church, 
or  that  it  will  be  made  as  completely  subservient  as 
though  it  had  been  bound  to  the  State  by  some  direct 
and  clearly-defined  connection  ? 

It  is  this  same  feeling  that  leads  religious  men, 
and  especially  clergymen,  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive 
about  certain  points  in  w’hich  the  State  may  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  an  outward  religious  character, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  prized  at  far  more  than 
their  intrinsic  value.  We  have  an  example  in  what 
is  often  said  in  respect  to  Congressional  chaplains. 

A nation  that  expressly  banishes  prayer,  or  religion* 
acts  of  any  kind,  from  its  public  proceedings,  can 
not  be  called  a Christian  nation.  And  yet  if  the 
practice  is  only  the  result  of  a hollow  condescen- 
sion, if  it  is  only  adopted  to  show  howr  graciously 
the  politician  can  manifest  his  respect  for  the  util- 
ities of  religion ; above  all,  if  it  comes  to  be  looked 
upon  as  furnishing  a part  of  *'  the  spoils,”  as  the 
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prize  and  the  temptation  of  worldly  and  tirae-serv- 
ing  clergymen,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  would  be 
worse,  the  heathenism  of  the  exclusion,  or  the  blas- 
phemy of  the  observance.  We  would  touch  lightly 
upon  this  point,  but  there  are  other  cases  where 
charity  must  be  strained  to  the  utmost  to  invent 
even  the  semblance  of  truthfulness.  When  we  hear 
of  the  political  caucus  being  opened  by  prayer — when 
we  call  to  mind  the  long  course  of  selfish,  dark  in- 
trigue that  has  preceded  some  one  of  these  patriotic 
gatherings — w'hen  we  think  of  the  train  ofmanmuvres 
that  have  attended  its  organization,  and  then  that 
some  clergyman  has  been  invited  to  invoke  Heav- 
en’s guidance  for  men  who  have  come  there  with 
minds  made  up  to  follow  the  guidance  alone  of  their 
own  corrupt  party  interests — when  we  read  the 
formal  resolution  by  which  he  has  been  graciously 
requested  to  implore  divine  illumination  for  a body 
W’hose  w hole  machinery  of  action  has  been  planned 
by  “the  wisdom  that  is  of  the  earth,”  if  not  from 
below  the  earth,  and  which  does  not  expect  to  be 
influenced  in  one  single  vote  or  measure  by  “ the 
wisdom  which  is  from  above” — no  language  can 
characterize  too  severely  the  profanity  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  political  trifling  w ith  the  highest 
earthly  interests  of  mankind,  bad  as  that  may  be,  is 
not  so  bad  as  this  direct  insult  to  Heaven.  The 
clergyman — honest  and  pious  man — docs  doubtless 
fancy  that  he  is  doing  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  He  is  filled  with  hope  and  triumph,  per- 
haps, at  the  thought  of  the  w'orldly  powers  thus 
seeking  aid  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  But  alas,  it 
all  contributes  to  the  movement  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  The  spoil-hunting  faction  has  felt 
the  need  of  no  divine  guidance,  has  cared  for  no 
divine  guidance,  has  received  no  divine  guidance  ; 
but  another  step  has  been  taken  in  that  movement 
wrhich  would  make  the  spiritual  subservient  to  the 
secular,  and  the  chief  value  of  the  Church  to  con- 
sist in  its  political  utility.  No  clergyman  should 
ever  officiate  clerically  in  such  a caucus,  until  he 
has  some  reason  to  believe  that  its  after-scenes  will 
not  be  in  most  direct  contrast  with  its  religious  in- 
itiation. 

Our  clerical  friends  will  bear  with  us,  if  we  point 
out  some  other  cases  which,  in  our  editorial  judgment, 
furnish  illustrations  of  the  same  lende.ncy.  Too 
much  importance  is  attached  to  mere  religious  pro- 
fession in  our  public  men.  From  the  way  in  which 
it  is  sometimes  treated  in  our  religious  newspapers, 
it  would  really  seem  as  though  they  regarded  it  as 
a boon  to  Christianity  that  it  should  be  professed 
by  a member  of  Congress,  or  the  Governor  of  a 
State.  Above  all,  that  a President  should  show 
respect  to  religion,  is  thought  worthy  of  the  most 
grateful  acknowledgment.  The  testimony  of  so 
great  a man  as  he  must  surely  be,  is  certainly  in- 
valuable. That  he  should  maintain  a devout  atti- 
tude during  the  service,  should  clearly  pronounce 
the  responses,  or  should  actually  stand  up  during 
the  whole  of  the  prayer,  are  facts  worthy  to  be  trum- 
peted throughout  the  land,  as  full  of  hope  for  the 
progress  and  triumph  of  the  Gospel. 

A few  years  ago  we  well  recollect  reading,  in  one 
of  our  religious  papers,  a letter  from  a correspondent 
in  Washington,  containing  a statement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  were  also  members  of  the 
Church.  The  writer  had  obtained  his  information 
from  the  most  reliable  sources  ; and  it  was  doubtless 
thought  that  the  publication  w'ould  do  great  good  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  We  doubt  not  the  perfect 
purity  of  motive  which  influenced  the  editor  and  his 
correspondent.  They  were  good  men,  intelligent 


men,  learned  men,  better  men  every  way  than  their 
censor — and  yet  we  can  not  help  distrusting  the  wis- 
dom of  the  proceeding.  The  malign,  cunning,  sneer- 
ing infidel  might  well  ask — What  is  this  professed 
Christianity  which  is  thus  to  be  hunted  out  like  a light 
under  a bed  or  a bushel  ? What  kind  of  professor* 
are  those  who,  instead  of  being  known  by  their  acts, 
must  have  the  census  of  their  unknown  statistics 
so  laboriously  taken?  The  discovery  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  strange  coincidences  it 
brings  to  light.  How  comes  it  that  the  votes  of 
these  followers  of  Christ  should  ever  be  found  in 
such  exact  correspondence  with  certain  party  con- 
nections ? No  exceptions  here.  There  they  stand 
ever,  rank  and  file,  column  against  column,  like 
pieces,  upon  a chess-board — men  of  the  same  re- 
ligious profession  in  this  strange  and  unaccountable 
relation  to  each  other — the  same  steady  disagree- 
ment with  their  Christian  brethren  of  the  opposite 
political  party,  the  same  unvarying  agreement  with 
the  men  of  the  world  who  belong  to  their  own. 
What  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon  ? Should  not  religious  sympathy  some- 
times snap  the  political  cord  ? Are  both  parties  al- 
ways in  the  right  ? Or  is  there  some  evidence  here 
of  an  allegiance  which  is  stronger,  if  not  higher, 
than  the  spiritual  ? 

Akin  to  this  is  the  practice  of  obtaining  testimo- 
nials from  tlie  great  men  at  Washington  to  the  truth 
and  value  of  “ our  holy  religion.”  It  is  not  long 
since  a tract  was  published  (entirely  made  up  of 
such  matters.  We  had  the  opinion  of  Cass,  and 
Everett,  and  Douglass — although  of  this  we  are  not 
quite  certain — and  Seward,  and  Sumner,  and  Clay- 
ton, and  Benton,  if  we  arc  not  mistaken,  that  the 
Bible  was  true,  that  Christianity  was  a most  useful 
institution,  and  the  “foundation  of  our  liberties.” 
Now  we  would  not  say  a word  jagainst  all  or  any 
of  the  very  respectable  and  distinguished  gentlemen 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned.  But  then, 
again,  the  questions  will  come  up,  What  is  the  real 
value  of  such  testimony  ? Tow'ard  which  side — the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  or  the  world — is  the  real 
tendency  of  the  proceeding  by  which  it  is  obtained  ? 
It  is  gathered  for  the  sake  of  the  young,  to  strengthen 
them  in  their  faith.  But  does  it  not  really  argue 
distrust?  Can  there  be  true  confidence  in  a note 
which  has  to  be  strengthened  by  so  many  and  such 
endorsements?  With  all  respect  for  the  persons 
named,  their  testimony  is  not  to  be  compared,  for 
real  value,  with  other  that  can  be  obtained  from 
some  of  the  obscurest  walks  of  life.  What  is  this 
to  that  witness  of  the  power  of  Christianity  which 
a man  may  find,  if  he  seeks  for  it,  in  the  humblest 
Christian  who  ever  taught  in  a Sabbath-school,  or 
told  his  experience  in  a Methodist  class-meeting? 
Do  our  young  men  w ant  testimonies  ? Let  them 
read  the  history  and  martyrology  of  the  Church.  We 
say  again,  we  would  not  disparage  these  names — 
but  “ what  is  the  chaff  to  the  w heat  ?”  W hat  are  all 
these,  and  ten  thousand  more  like  them,  to  one  life 
like  that  of  Paul,  or  Augustin,  or  Luther,  or  Fene- 
lon,  or  Ken*  or  Wesley,  or  Edwards?  Ay,  but 
these  were  professed  theologians ; we  want  some- 
thing which  shall  operate  more  powerfully  on  the 
young  heart,  because  coming  from  men  in  the  secu- 
lar ways  of  life,  and  w ho  are  therefore  the  more  im- 
partial witnesses.  It  comes  then  to  this — and  this 
is  the  sophism  which  such  teaching  would  put  at 
the  commencement  of  a religious  course — the  cas- 
ual endorsement  of  a worldly  politician,  even  grant- 
ing it  all  supposable  purity  of  motive,  is  worth  more, 
because  more  disinterested,  than  that  of  one  who 
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has  given  his  whole  life,  and  perhaps  a martyr  death, 
to  the  truth  which  he  professes. 

Christianity,  we  may  well  believe,  had  suffered 
some  deterioration  in  the  days  of  Constantine. 
There  was  more  of  the  worldly  in  the  Church  than 
in  some  of  the  preceding  centuries.  But  what 
would  we  think,  should  we  read  m authentic  Church 
history  that  the  pious  people  and  clergy  of  those  days 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  testimonials  to  the  truth 
and  utility  of  their  religion  from  Roman  Senators,  or 
Roman  Prsetors,  or  Roman  Generals  ? In  view  of 
such  modern  practices,  we  find  an  argument  for  the 
truth  of  revelation  a thousand  times  stronger  than 
was  ever  gathered  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Capitol. 
Christianity  must  be  indeed  divine  when  it  still 
maintains  its  hold  upon  the  human  soul  under  cir- 
cumstances so  calculated  to  shake  all  faith.  It  has 
fought  many  a hard  battle  with  its  malignant  foes, 
but  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  its  heavenly  origin 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  can  stand  such  treatment 
from  the  hands  of  its  professed  friends.  The  dead- 
best  attack  of  the  infidel  is  not  so  faith-destroying 
as  these  attempts  to  prop  up  our  bclieLby  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  politician,  or  the  patronizing  cer- 
tificate of  the  minimifidian  man  of  science,  neither 
of  whom,  it  may  very  possibly  be,  knows  as  much 
of  the  Scriptures  and  Christianity  as  the  once  dark 
savage  w ho  sits  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind  at  the 
feet  of  the  missionary  of  the  cross. 

One  great  cause  which  has  contributed  to  give 
the  clergy  the  false  rearward  position  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  is  the  wnrong  opinion  enter- 
tained of  the  nature,  and  hence  of  the  true  rank,  of 
their  office — an  opinion  to  which  they  themselves, 
or  many  of  them,  at  least,  have  greatly  contributed. 
We  refer  to  that  very  common  view  which  regards 
them  as  merely  moral  lecturers  instead  of  men 
clothed  with  a divine  commission,  and  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  a divine  message.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  ideas  is  immense ; and  im- 
mense, too,  must  be  the  difference  in  the  practical 
consequences.  Especially  is  it  worthyof  note,  that 
the  lower  opinion  should  prevail  in  an  age  distin- 
guished above  all  others  by  its  cant  about  44  mis- 
sions.” The  editor  has  his  mission,  the  school- 
master has  his  mission,  the  author,  the  poet,  the 
novelist,  even  the  actor  and  the  actress,  each  have 
their  mission ; but  the  clergyman,  forsooth,  is  get- 
ting to  be  more  and  more  thought  of,  and  spoken  of, 
as  a voluntary,  self-sent  lecturer  on  morals.  Now 
we  know  well  enough  that  the  language,  as  com- 
monly used,  is  nothing  but  cant  and  bubble.  Still 
there  is  something  significant  in  the  fact  that  its 
general  prevalence  should  be  accompanied  with 
such  a denial  of  the  truest  and  highest  mission — 
indeed  we  may  say  the  only  real  mission  on  our 
earth— or  that  apparent  recognition  of  it  which  nul- 
lifies by  putting  it  simply  on  a par  with  every  other 
calling,  trade,  or  profession  in  human  life. 

The  clergy,  we  say,  have  contributed  to  this. 
They  have  thought  to  conciliate  the  world,  and  thus 
gain  power  with  the  w’orld,  by  lowering  their  claims, 
or  rather  the  claims  of  their  office.  They  would 
fain  be  more  rational  men,  more  practical,  more 
tenable , and  hence  more  useful  men,  than  their 
pious  but  mistaken  predecessors.  Hence  the  “call 
to  the  ministry,”  about  which  there  used  to  be  so 
much  superstitious  sacredncss,  has  come  to  be  ex- 
plained as  a rational  conviction  of  fitness  for  doing 
good  to  the  world  by  teaching  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. All  else  is  undervalued,  if  not  wholly  re- 
jected ; the  outward  call  is  but  priestly  formality , 
the  inward  little  better  than  a false  and  irrational 


! enthusiasm.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  has  led 
j to  that  most  false  position  that  the  moral  power  of 
the  clergy  would  be  increased,  the  more  they  min- 
gled in  the  world,  and  took  part  in  all  secular  move- 
ments. 

Many  who  are  tending  to  these  views,  would  still 
retain,  in  some  sense,  the  idea  of  a special  mission. 
Others  have  arrived  at  so  transcendent  a rationalism 
that  they  can  afford  utterly  to  discard  the  thought. 
All  men  are  inspired,  all  days  are  alike  religious, 
all  life  is  faith,  all  acts  are  worship,  all  emotion  is 
prayer,  all  truth  is  holy — science  is  Christianity,  all 
conceivable  measures  of  social  reform  are  Chris- 
tianity, political  economy  is  Christianity — the  man 
who  lectures  on  trade,  or  astronomy,  or  the  “ moral 
significance  of  the  Crystal  Palace,”  is  preaching  the 
Gospel  as  truly  as  ever  Paul  preached  it  at  Corinth,  or 
Xavier  in  the  Indies,  or  Whitfield  among  the  colliers 
of  England.  And  yet  some  of  these  men  have  no  hes- 
itation in  suffering  themselves  to  be  styled  Reverend, 
after  having,  as  far  as  they  could,  destroyed  all  rev- 
erence ; just  as  they  have  no  moral  scruple  in  call- 
ing themselves,  and  suffering  others  to  call  them, 
44  ministers  of  Christ,”  while  sitting  in  judgment  on 
their  master,  and  talking  of  “ the  mistakes  of  J esus.” 

Such  is  the  natural  result  of  this  view  of  the 
clerical  office.  If  the  clergyman  is  a moral  lecturer, 
his  truths,  his  doctrines,  are  his  own  as  much  as  those 
of  any  other  lecturer.  He  may  make  progress  in 
them  ; he  may  adapt  them  to  the  age  ; he  may  claim 
the  merit  of  new  discoveries  ; he,  may  get  up  a new 
gospel,  such  as  the  founders  of  Christianity  would 
doubtless  have  preached,  had  they  possessed  his 
light.  His  hearers,  too,  may  hear  by  j.he  same  rule. 
The  preacher  is  to  them  no  divine  embassador;  his 
message  is  no  divine  message,  to  be  received  with 
solemn  deference  for  Him  who  sent  it.  The  lec- 
turer himself  has  taught  them  to  discard  every  such 
thought,  and  hence  its  moral  power,  if  it  have  any* 
moral  power  at  all,  must  suffer  a corresponding  de- 
basement. We  may  be  very  much  interested  in  the 
rhetoric  of  Mr.  Giifillan,  his  stilted  exaggerations, 
his  wondrous  talent  of  turning  all  science  into  gos- 
pel, or  all  gospel  into  science ; but  then  it  is  only 
the  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Giifillan  after  all.  it  has  no 
other  moral  power  than  his  genius,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  it,  or  his  personal  merit,  whatever 
that  may  be,  may  impart  to  it.  We  may  be  quite 
certain  that  he,  and  Mr.  Cummings,  and  Mr.  Mau- 
rice w ill  never  do  the  work  of  John  Knox,  or  An- 
drew Melville,  or  Richard  Baxter.  Mr.  Parker — 
we  mean  no  disrespect  in  naming  him  after  such 
evangelical  clergymen — may  delight  us  w'ith  his 
extremely  liberal  sentimentalisms,  or  make  us  an- 
gry with  his  fierce  and  intolerant  invectives,  but  it 
is  Mr.  Parker’s  inspiration  after  all — nothing  more 
nor  less.  It  is  the  moral  pow'er  of  a man,  not  sent , 
but  coming  in  his  own  name,  and  whose  doctrine  is 
his  own— a man  of  some  striking  traits  of  charac- 
ter, but  many  imperfections — a man  very  much  like 
ourselves — a man  who  possibly  may  deceive  him- 
self, as  other  men  have  often  done,  with  a show  of 
zeal  for  philanthropy,  which  is,  after  all,  but  an  ac- 
rimonious spirit  of  party,  or  a malignant  spirit  of 
opinion  often  more  bigoted  than  party  feeling,  and 
more  intolerant  than  any  fanaticism  that  ever  mis- 
takingly  assumed  the  name  of  a message  from 
Heaven.  What  is  worse,  we  can  not  know  at  all  how 
long  the  new  gospel  will  last,  or  when  the  new  light 
shall  come  which  will  make  it  all  comparative  dark- 
ness. Indeed,  we  may  be  certain  it  will  soon  pass 
away.  The  speculations  that  many  regard  as  stand- 
ing highest  in  philosophy,  and  newest  in  theology. 
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will,  in  another  generation,  be  among  the  things 
that  are  remembered,  and  remembered,  too,  by  few. 
These  bubbles  must  buret.  Such  a result  is  dis- 
tinctly known  by  the  conservative  mind — the  only 
mind  that  truly  sees  beyond  its  age,  because  ground- 
ed on  those  truths  that  overlook  all  ages,  that  sur- 
vive all  ages,  and  that  are  the  same  for  all  ages. 

But  are  not  the  clergy,  in  any  view  that  can  be 
taken  of  them,  men  of  like  passions  with  others  ? 
True  indeed— most  deplorably  true,  and,  therefore, 
the  more  important  the  fact,  or  the  belief  at  least  in 
the  fact,  that  the  moral  power  of  their  mission  comes 
from  something  higher,  purer,  more  stable,  than 
their  own  personality.  Wc  can  only  listen  to  them 
intently,  earnestly,  and  we  may  also  add,  rationally, 
when  we  regard  them  as  messengers  from  Heaven. 
Their  words  have  weight  with  us  for  the  very  cause 
that  their  doctrine  is  not  their  own.  Aside  from 
express  revelation  on  the  subject,  our  position  is 
made  out  by  the  shortest  and  simplest  reasoning. 
The  argument  is  both  a posteriori  from  experience, 
and  a priori  from  the  very  nature  of  truth  itself. 
We  appeal  to  every  man’s  personal  knowledge. 
Where  are  the  conversions,  sudden  or  gradual,  from 
the  preaching  that  claims  no  such  mission  ? When 
has  it  made  the  proud  humble,  or  the  worldly  man 
spiritually-minded  ? When  has  it  ever  reclaimed 
the  profligate,  or  rendered  charitable  the  malevolent, 
or  broken  down  the  hardened  wretch  to  penitence 
and  faith  ? It  has  indeed  sometimes  produced  very 
marked  effects,  but  not  like  those  which  character- 
ized the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  men  were  “ pricked 
in  their  hearts”  and  4‘  smote  upon  their  breasts.” 
It  may  boast  of  its  reforms,  but  we  fear  that  it  has 
set  men  to  reforming  every  thing  but  themselves, 
and  to  cleansing  every  thing  but  the  defiled  sanctu- 
ary of  their  own  spirits.  There  comes  the  same 
conclusion  when  we  reason  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  or  ideas.-  The  soul  of  the  serious  hearer  in- 
stinctively demands  the  higher  sanction  .for  the 
higher  truth.  A man  may  lecture  to  us  on  science, 
on  political  economy,  on  utilitarian  ethics,  and  w'e 
listen  to  him  with  complacency,  although  he  comes 
in  his  own  name.  We  take  his  instructions  for 
what  they  are  worth,  or  for  what  we  may  regard 
him  as  being  worth.  But  what  right  has  a fellow 
mortal  to  preach  to  us  of  perdition,  and  salvation, 
and  the  life  to  come,  unless  he  has  a message  from 
the  universal  Judge,  or  believes,  at  least,  that  he 
has  such  message,  or  is  delivering  the  doctrine,  not 
as  his  own,  but  as  having  come  from  those  who 
were  the  inspired  media  through  whom  it  was  at 
first  specially  given  to  our  blind  and  wandering 
race?  If  he  discard  this  idea  of  embassadorehip 
from  the  clerical  office,  wc  will  not  listen  to  him. 
Let  the  order  he  abolished  as  a deception,  and 
therefore  a moral  nuisance,  if  it  take  not  that  high 
ground  which  reason  and  conscience  as  well  as 
Scripture  would  assign  to  it  as  its  only  legitimate, 
its  only  tenable  position. 

We  have  presented  our  idea  in  its  most  catholic 
aspect.  We  meddle  not  with  the  vexed  questions 
respecting  the  mode  and  validities  of  ministerial 
succession.  It  is  not  essential  to  our  general  argu- 
ment. We  do  not  say  whether  an  unwarranted 
priestly  assumption  on  the  one  hand,  may  not  have 
led  to  this  lax  latitudinarianism  on  the  other.  We 
contend  not  for  or  against  the  priestly  idea,  strictly 
So  called,  which  consists  in  the  offering  of  sacrifice 
and  prayer.  We  are  content  with  taking  the  more 
clearly  revealed,  and,  as  we  think,  the  higher  ground, 
of  the  cmbassadorial  character — higher,  we  say,  be- 
cause the  one  suggests  the  idea  of  a request  or  an 


offering  from  earth  to  Heaven,  the  other  of  a mes- 
sage from  Heaven  to  earth.  This,  we  maintain, 
must  belong  to  all,  or  must  be  assumed  by  all,  who 
undertake  to  proclaim  to  their  fellow  men  the  truths 
that  relate  to  an  eternal  kingdom,  is  the  assump- 
tion a proud  one  ? How  much  more  arrogant  the 
delivery  of  such  a message  without  it.  The  affected 
humility  here  is  more  irrational  than  any  false 
priestly  claim  that  ever  came  from  ignorant  or  fa- 
natical excess. 

The  tendency  of  which  we  speak  shows  itself  in 
what  is  getting  to  be  the  prevalent  style  of  preach- 
ing. This  is  becoming  too  sentimental  and  declama- 
tory on  the  one  hand,  or  too  argumentative  on  the 
other,  as  though  men  could  be  converted  by  sheer 
force  of  eloquence,  or  logic,  or  fairly  reasoned  out 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  sin.  The  Bible  supplies 
the  preacher  with  the  text,  but  his  own  brain  fur- 
nishes the  sermon.  A divine  declaration  is  taken 
as  an  exordial  motto,  and  then  we  have  a discus- 
sion of  44  abilities  and  disabilities,”  and  “ subjective 
and  objective,”  and  moral  this  and  moral  that,  and 
an  everlasting  proving  of  moral  obligation,  until 
there  may  arise  in  the  hearers’  minds  the  most  se- 
rious doubts  whether  men  are  moral  beings  at  all, 
or  moral  convictions  any  the  less  speculations  of 
the  intellect  than  the  axioms  of  geometry  or  the 
statements  of  algebraic  equations.  Oh,  it  is  indeed 
a piteous  spectacle,  to  see  one  who  stands  in  the 
place  of  the  divine  embassador  thus  spinning  out  his 
own  poor  web  from  his  own  psychological  materials, 
while  the  rich  Bible  lies  all  neglected  before  him — 
that 

44  Broad  land  of  wealth  unknown, 

Where  hidden  glory  lies”— 

that  mine  of  ideas  unfathomable,  which  it  is  his  great 
business  to  study,  to  interpret,  to  illustrate  by  all 
the  aids  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  knowledge  of 
language,  of  antiquities,  of  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  then  to  apply  it  to  the  consciences  of  his  hear- 
ers with  the  clearness  and  conviction  of  one  who 
knows  that  whatever  may  be  his  own  personal  merit 
or  demerit,  he  is  delivering  a message  that  came 
from  Heaven. 

Is  there  a real  objective  body  of  revealed  truth  in 
the  world  1 It  matters  not,  for  the  sake  of  our  main 
argument,  w hich  wc  adopt  of  the  three  great  opin- 
ions that  have  prevailed  respecting  it  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church — whether  it  is  the  Scriptures  and  pon- 
tifical decision,  or  the  Scriptures  and  general  church 
tradition  grounded  thereon,  or  the  Scriptures  alone 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  they  were  handed 
down  by  the  Church,  and  received  at  the  Protestant 
Reformation — in  either  case  ihe  fundamental  posi- 
tion is  unaffected.  It  is  the  preacher’s  business  to 
study  this  objective  truth,  this  outward  14  rule  of 
faith,”  to  interpret  it,  to  ascertain  it,  to  deliver  it  to 
the  world,  44  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they 
will  forbear.”  He  loses  all  moral  power,  and  forfeits 
all  respect,  even  the  respect  that  might  be  paid  to 
the  scientific  lecturer,  if  he  present  religious  doc- 
trines as  his  ow  n thoughts,  or  the  result  of  his  own 
reasoning,  except  in  that  field  where  his  reasoning 
may  be  legitimately  employed — the  field  of  sober, 
devout,  faithful  interpretation. 

The  very  tit lc  he  bears  show's  the  falsity  of  this 
common  tendency.  His  name  in  the  Scriptures  is 
K ijgvZ,  Herald , Crier,  Proclaimed  He  is  an  Apos- 
tle, a man  sent  to  make  a proclamation.  He  is  s 
Pr«co,  Praedicans,  Preacher — all  conveying  the 
same  idea,  and  having  no  meaning  on  the  argu- 
mentative or  lecturing  hypothesis. 

From  this  tendency  to  take  a low  and  secular 
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new  of  the  clerical  calling,  has  mainly  come  that 
rearward  tendency  and  position  of  the  clergy  which 
is  so  lamentable  for  the  world  as  well  as  the  Church. 
There  must  be  assumed  and  maintained  by  them 
more  of  the  true  ministerial  or  embassador ial  char- 
acter.  They  must  do  this  fearless  of  consequences, 
and  with  a full  trust  that  the  simple  truth  thus  an- 
nounced will  be  attended  by  its  own  intrinsic  moral 
power.  Learning,  of  course,  is  demanded  as  a re* 
quisite — a learning  which  shall  meet  and  conquer 
all  that  science  or  philosophy  can  bring  against  it, 
a learning  which  known  well  how  much  this  world 
needs  revelation,  and  how  .very,  very  dark  it  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  without  it.  But  the 
other  is  the  essential  element  of  force.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  this,  not  merely  assumed  on  certain  ecclesi- 
astical occasions,  but  firmly  and  consistently  main- 
tained, the  clerical  character  will  take  its  true  rank; 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  the  corrupt  politician,  instead  of 
drawing  the  clergy  into  his  ignominious  wake,  will 
stand  abashed  and  confounded  by  their  rebuke. 

(ftotBt'a  (fasij  Cjjair. 

PICTURES  of  manners  and  satires  upon  society 
are  always  interesting.  The  pleasantest  part 
of  old  books  of  travel  is  generally  that  which  treats 
of  the  familiar  habits  w hich  History  does  not  deign 
to  recognize.  So  much  the  worse  for  History ! The 
consequence  is,  that  where  one  man  reads  his- 
tory conscientiously,  fifty  men  devour  with  eager- 
ness private  diaries  and  the  letters  of  unambitious 
observers.  It  is  from  these  last  that  the  best  im- 
pression of  places  is  generally  derived.  A man 
puts  all  his  individuality  into  a letter  which  is 
destined  for  friendly  eyes  only,  and  in  which  he 
allows  full  play  to  his  conceits,  and  feelings,  and 
fancy.  But  a book  is  a serious  affair.  Just  as  a 
man  is  the  soul  of  humor  in  the  unrestrained  con- 
versation of  a circle,  and,  when  he  rises  to  address 
an  assembly,  becomes  stiff,  conscious,  and  ineffect- 
ive, so  a man  who  sketches  life  around  him  with  a 
sparkling  pen  when  he  writes  a letter  to  a friend, 
becomes  solemn  and  heavy  and  pointless  when  he 
writes  a letter  to  the  world. 

We  thought  of  all  this  lately,  as  we  were  looking 
over  a volume  of  Italian  travels,  written  nearly  a 
century  since,  by  a smug  Londoner,  who  went  down 
into  Italy — stopping  to  visit  Voltaire  upon  the  way 
— and  who  never  suffers  himself  to  be  seduced  into 
enthusiasm  by  any  blandishment  of  romance,  but, 
like  a sagacious  smug  Londoner,  “ couldn't  keep 
his  one  eye  idle,”  and  recorded  all  that  he  suw  with 
the  precision  of  an  accountant.  The  result  was  that 
his  letters,  written  to  a circle  of  friends,  arc  now 
one  of  the  most  interesting  memoirs  of  Italian  life 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  are  par- 
ticularly rich  in  their  account  of  the  decline  of  the 
Venetian  republic.  The  book  shows  how  utterly 
tjfetc  was  the  society  w'hich  Napoleon  had  no  sooner 
touched  than  it  crumbled,  and  abounds  in  interest- 
ing statistics  and  details,  which  would  be  invaluable 
to  any  future  historian  of  the  gloomy  and  gorgeous 
state  of  the  Lagunes. 

We  thought  of  it  all  lately,  but  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  Venice.  An  Easy  Chair  like  this  has  al- 
ways its  own  diocese  at  heart.  If  some  smug  Lon- 
doner, or  pert  Parisian,  or  lazy  Italian,  or  heavy 
German,  who  may  be  now  among  us,  and  weekly 
writing  home  to  his  friends,  should  he  persuaded  to 
publish  his  letters,  and  they  should  be  found  a cen- 
tury hence  upon  an  out-door  book-stall  in  Paris,  or 


Vienna,  or  St.  Petersburg,  how  much  clearer  a 
view  of  us  and  our  society  the  lucky  purchaser 
would  enjoy,  than  they  who  shall  only  read  of  us  in 
some  future  dignified  historical  octavo.  The  reason 
of  the  interest,  undoubtedly,  is  that  the  genuine  and 
peculiar  character  of  a people  best  exhibits  itself  in 
the  unconscious  play  of  its  individuality,  which 
appears,  of  course,  most  fully  in  its  social  life.  In 
great  historical  events  it  stands  upon  its  interest 
and  dignity,  and  national  interest  and  dignity  are 
the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

This  suppqsititious  observer  being,  we  will  say, 
in  New  York,  during  this  winter,  would  have  a 
singular  report  to  make.  He  would  state  that,  after 
‘being  well  battered  by  all  kinds  of  sarcasm  and 
ridicule,  for  its  manifest  attempt  to  affect  a social 
state  which  does  not  and  can  not  really  exist  here, 
society  rushed  into  other  extremes  with  the  same 
ardor  and  the  same  characteristics,  but,  happily, 
with  much  more  tangible  and  agreeable  results.  We, 
who  pass  life  sitting  in  our  Easy  Chair,  whence  we 
note  and  criticise  the  w'orld,  know  of  these  things 
only  by  report.  We  depend  mainly  upon  our  young 
friend,  and  ornament  of  polished  circles,  Agneau, 
who  strolls  in  to  see  us  during  these  warm  Spring 
mornings,  and  enlivens  our  solitude  with  his  chat 
of  society  and  the  gossip  of  the  upper  w orld. 

The  amiable  Agneau  came  in,  not  many  days 
since,  and,  pulling  a paper  from  his  pocket,  in- 
quired if  we  would  subscribe  something  to  the 
Young  Ladies'  Charitable  Trow’ser-patching  So- 
ciety. He  knew  our  weakness.  He  knew  that  we 
always  subscribe  to  all  societies  of  young  ladies  : 
he  also  knew,  and  ventured  smilingly  to  suggest  it 
as  a reason  for  our  alacrity  in  pulling  out  our  purse, 
that  we  should  probably  apply  for  the  aid  of  the 
Society  in  behalf  of  breeches  exhausted  by  too  con- 
stant and  severe  sitting  in  this  very  Easy  Chair. 

The  subscription  was  much  too  insignificant  to 
mention  here,  especially  to  you,  who  have  con- 
tributed so  generously  to  the  Ragged  Schools  and 
the  News-boys’  Aid  Society,  but  it  was  a large  sum 
for  us,  and  the  whole  heart  of  this  old  Easy  Chair 
went  with  it.  The  evidence  of  approval  and  sym- 
pathy touched  the  tender  Agneau. 

“We  all  go  in  for  charity  now,"  said  he.  “Char- 
ity is  quite  the  thing." 

“ Was  it  not  always  the  thing?"  we  asked,  with 
deference  to  Agneau ’s  superior  experience  of  “ the 
thing." 

“Oh,  yes ! Sundays,  and  all  that,  you  know,*1 
he  replied  blandly.  “But  all  the  first  people  are 
charitable  this  winter.  Why,  Miss  Bottomrybond 
herself  goes  to  teach  in  the  Ragged  School  twice  a 
week,  and  all  the  girls  meet  about  at  each  other's 
houses,  and  cut  garments,  and  go  and  visit  the  poor 
people  in  such  places  as  you  can  hardly  conceive. 
Dancing  has  quite  gone  out,  I assure  you,  and  all 
the  good  young  men  are  coming  in.  There  has  eyen 
been  a charily  concert,  at  which  you  might  hare 
heard  singing  better  than  any  since  Sontag  and 
Alboni  went,  and  w hich  netted  the  very  handsome 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  Society.  I 
tell  you  what,  old.  Easy  Chair,  charity's  alt  the 
go.” 

Now  there  have  been  sharp  criticisms  upon  Mr. 
Dickens's  Mrs.  Jellyby,  with  her  profound  interest 
in  Borrioboola-Gha,  and  her  profound  contempt  for 
any  misery  of  any  people  of  her  own  color  and 
country.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  an  unfair  and 
unnecessary  satire  upon  the  generous  efforts  of  hu- 
mane people  to  reduce  the  amount  of  human  suffer- 
ing, and  that  no  man  who  aincerely  wished  well  to 
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charitable  * efforts  of  any  kind  would  have  been 
guilty  of  dealing  such  a stab  to  the  cause. 

As  usual,  whenever  Dickens  is  censured,  we  do 
not  agree.  We  believe  that  the  satire  was  the  re- 
sult of  very  shrewd  observation  Gnd  a wise  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Dickens  secs,  with  great  clearness, 
that  the  field  for  English  charity  is  England ; that 
the  lachrymose  Londoner  may  find  around  the  cor- 
ner more  misery  than  he  bewails  in  Timbuctoo,  and 
that,  in  every  possible  light  in  which  the  subject  can 
be  regarded,  it  is  better,  and  absolutely  essential, 
to  begin  at  home.  The  Borrioboola-Gha  style  of 
philanthropy  is  the  most  fatal  blow  to  real  charity. 
Factitious  feeling  exhales  in  a fancied  sympathy, 
which  not  only  tends  to  bring  the  actual  sympathy 
into  disrepute,  but  dissipates  the  action  and  the 
charity  of  those  who  are  truly,  but  not  wisely,  gen- 
erous. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  fancy  how  pleased  we  were 
to  learn  that,  since  charity  was  44  all  the  go,”  it  was 
a wise  and  not  a foolish  charity  ; that  it  was  not  a 
charity  which  merely  bemoaned  the  unhappiness  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  alleviated  the  misery  of 
New  York. 

There  had  been  so  much  said  of  Five-Point  Mis- 
sions, and  so  many  moral  dramas  had  been  played 
for  the  benefit  of  immoral  personages,  and  there  was 
such  a general  posting,  in  large  letters  and  bewilder- 
ing hand-bills,  of  the  public  virtue  and  sympathy, 
that  we  began  to  have  the  usual  fear  of  such  a uni- 
versal whitening  and  beautifying.  And  yet  it  makes 
not  so  much  difference  by  what  means  the  bread 
gets  into  the  mouth  of  the  famishing,  if  it  only  does 
get  there,  and  life  is  saved.  A charity  concert,  at 
which  Mrs.  C.  and  D.  sing  because  Mrs.  A.  and  B. 
are  going  to  sing,  and  which  keeps  itself  fashionably 
fine  and  unspotted  from  the  vulgar,  is  absurd  enough 
if  you  choose  to  contemplate  it  from  some  points  of 
view.  It  is  as  hollow,  so  far  as  genuine  charity  or 
real  human  tenderness  and  sympathy  are  concerned, 
as  the  family  prayers  of  Sir  Brian  Newcome,  which 
Thackeray  berates  so  roundly.  Y ct,  as  those  family 
prayers,  cold,  hard,  and  unreal  as  he  describes  them, 
and  as  they  so  often  really  are,  may  be  the  means 
of  consolation  and  strength  to  some  obscure  serv- 
ant, so  a fashionable  charity  concert  may,  by  its  re- 
sults, really  wipe  away  tears  and  pour  balm  into 
broken  and  breaking  hearts. 

So  we  ventured  to  say  to  Agneau,  who  was  evi- 
dently at  bottom  rather  skeptical  of  the  whole  thing. 
'He  clearly  regarded  the  present  charitable  move- 
ments among  the  fashionable  circles  as  itself  a 
mere  fashion,  a new  form  of  excitement. 

44  Do  you  suppose,”  said  he,  44  that  my  sister 
Lucia  attends  to  the  ragged  children  at  the  school 
with  any  different  feeling  from  that  with  which  she 
would  tend  sick  kittens  at  home?  All  women's 
hearts  are  tender,  and  they  please  themselves,  in 
this  case,  by  gratifying  their  instincts  and  sopping 
their  consciences.  However,  1 look  upon  the  whole 
thing  as  a very  fortunate  fashion;  but  I as  cer- 
tainly believe  that  it  will  be  as  evanescent  as  other 
fashions.” 

“ But  remember,”  w*e  replied,  44  if  fashion  forces 
people  into  charity,  so  it  often  shames  them  away 
from  it.  For  our  part,  it  seems  clear  enough  that  many 
of  those  who  are  now  ardent  in  the  cause  are  really 
ardent,  and  have  hitherto  only  w aited  for  social  per- 
mission to  begin.  That  argues  some  weakness,  of 
course ; but  in  such  matters  we  Americans  at  the 
North  are  especially  weak.  Mrs.  D.  would  never 
join  the  Society  for  Trowsers-patching,  although 
she  might  be  conscientiously  convinced  that  trows- 


ers  were  splitting  upon  all  sides  in  a most  fearful 
manner,  and  although  she  was  really  very  anxious 
to  do  something  to  arrest  the  evil,  until  Mrs.  B.  and 
C.  joined.  It  simply  shows  that  her  feeling,  though 
real,  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  and  act  by  itself; 
but  when,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  has 
once  commenced 'that  action,  it  will  not  be  very 
likely  to  stop  or  shift  with  the  fashion.  Moral 
shame  will  prevent  her  discontinuing  a work  which 
moral  conviction  was  not  strong  enough  to  make 
her  practically  begin.” 

Besides,  all  motives  are  so  mixed.  Little  Ag- 
neau always  insists  that  his  cousin  Polyhymnia  mar- 
ried old  Baggs  merely  because  he  was  rich.  Ag- 
neau will  not  allow  that  Polly  could  have  had  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  any  taste  or  predilection 
of  her  spouse.  He  is  a good,  generous,  hearty  fel- 
low, not  much  cultivated,  and  of  rather  coarse  than 
fine  sympathies  ; but  because  he  is  a good  deal  older 
than  Polyhymnia,  Agneau  is  resolved  that  it  was 
only  the  money.  Yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  his  cousin, 
who,  in  the  early  days,  confided  much  to  this  Easy 
Chair,  has  confessed  that  she  would  have  married 
Baggs  had  he  been  only  half  as  wealthy.  She  want- 
ed to  be  married ; she  wanted  a certain  kind  qf 
freedom ; she  loved  the  country  (Baggs  has  a place 
up  the  river) ; she  found  Baggs  a generous,  kind 
companion  ; she  had  given  up  Byron  and  the  hero- 
ics, and  she  was  discreetly  married  to  John  Baggs. 

To  say  that  his  money  did  it  all,  is  a libel  upon 
Mrs.  Polyhymnia  Baggs.  It  helped — of  course  it 
helped.  We  say  simply  that  motives  are  mixed. 
(Agneau  insists,  until  he  is  black  in  the  face,  that  it 
was  all  mercenary.  It  was  no  more  purely  mer- 
cenary than  the  prevalent  charity  is  purely  fashion- 
able. Agneau  and  his  friends  can  not  criticise  and 
condemn  in  this  wholesale  manner. 

The  fact  is  that  we  heard  another  account  of  the 
concert,  and  from  a woman. 

44  It  was  a glorious  sight,”  she  said;  44 a church 
crowded  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  and  by 
a throng  such  as  few  occasions  assemble.  It  w as 
Easter-time,  and  the  spring  bonnets  were  fresh  and 
gay,  and  the  galleries  brilliant  with  smiles  and 
bright  with  silks  and  ribbons.  The  church  itself 
was  gloomy,  being  one  of  the  pseudo-Gothic  cathe- 
drals in  which  we  so  much  delight;  but  it  was  il- 
luminated by  the  loveliness  that  shone  in  every 
pew.  The  seats  all  faced  the  choir,  so  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  rise  when  the  music  commenced. 
The  choir  is  very  lofty,  and  a high  screen  of  colored 
silk  protects  the  singers  from  the  eager  gaze  of  the 
spectators  below.  They  seemed,  on  this  evening, 
lifted  up  and  separated  from  the  audience,- as  in  the 
Monte  Trinita  at  Rome  the  nuns  arc  inclosed  in  a 
gallery  high  up  under  the  ceiling,  and  there  sing, 
invisibly.  Presently  from  the  depth  of  the  lofty 
choir  rolled  out  a full  stream  of  chords  from  the 
organ,  and  the  concert  began.  Sweet,  tender,  trem- 
ulous voices,  fresh  with  youth  and  half-hushed  by 
the  novelty  of  the  place  and  occasion,  overflowed 
the  screen  and  poured  into  the  solemn  church.  The 
concert  was  a long  strain  of  music,  sometimes  sink- 
ing quite  away  into  modulations  pianissimo ; then 
gathering  again,  and  ringing  jubilant  through  the 
church  and  through  the  heart  of  every  listener.  It  was 
a singular  success.  The  thought  of  such  a concert 
was  generous  and  humane,  its  fulfillment  was  entire- 
ly adequate.  It  was  very  foolish  for  Mr.  Agneau  to 
pull  his  gloves  and  smile,  half-scornfully,  and  say 
that  the  charity  of  the  singers  was  only  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  audience.  In  fact,”  said  our  gentle 
informant,  44  since  his  cousin  Polyhymnia  became 
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lira.  Baggs,  Mr.  Agneau  is  very  severs  upon  so- 
ciety.” 

We  consider  liim  judged  by  that  informant.  At 
least,  if  it  be  only  a fashion,  is  it  not  a good  fash- 
ion? Suppose  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  have 
all  oor  rooms  well  ventilated.  Mrs.  Renferme 
would  then  have  her  house  built  in  that  fashion, 
and  so  prolong  her  life  and  that  of  her  family. 
Would  it  not  be  a good  result  l Is  it  better  that 
Mrs.  Renferme  should  have  a close,  hot  house,  be- 
cause that,  would  show  that  she  was  not  subject  to 
fashion?  Quite  the  contrary.  If  we  can  have  so 
potent  an  ally  as  Fashion,  what  cause  can  afford 
to  part  with  it?  and  when  Fashion  is  well-direct- 
ed, why  should  we  undertake  to  sniff  and  destroy 
what  good  it  may  be  doing?  Dear  young  Agneau, 
there  is  not  such  an  excess  of  unadulterated  good- 
ness, sympaThy,  and  beneficence  in  this  world  that 
we  can  dispense  with  all  that  has  the  suspicion  of 
taint.  You  are  very  forward  and  eloquent  in  satir- 
izing fashionable  charity ; will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  point  out  your  own  charities,  fashionable  or 
unfashionable?  And,  in  default  of  finding  them, 
may  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  consider  whether 
Mrs.  Baggs,  who  gives  six  hours  a week  to  the 
ragged  children,  is  not  doing  more  for  the  palliation 
and  prevention  of  suffering,  and  consequently  of 
•in,  than  you  who  curiously  spy  her  motives,  and 
laugh  at  the  unusual  spectacle  of  Mrs.  Baggs  in  a 
charity  school  ? 

Agneau  has  one  more  gun,  which  we  will  let  him 
discharge. 

He  says  that  the  condition  of  fashionable  girls  is 
peculiar.  Like  all  other  women,  their  natural  con- 
dition is  marriage  ; but  the  claims  of  society  are  so 
exaggerated  and  artificial,  that  now,  instead  of  mar- 
riage being  a mutual  help  to  the  man  and  woman, 
it  has  become  a luxury  in’which  only  rich  men  can 
indulge  : consequently,  as  the  number  of  men  who 
can  support  luxuries  is  limited,  there  must  be  many 
girls  who  are  not  married,  and  are  yet  so  educated 
that  every  avenue  of  action  is  closed  to  them.  They 
perish  of  ennui,  and  plunge  with  ardor  into  any 
thing  that  promises  to  distract  and  amuse  them. 
Thus  their  charity  is  no  evidence  of  real  sympathy 
with  suffering,  nor  of  a genuine  humanity,  but  only 
of  a despairing  ennui  which  snatches  at  any  straw 
of  dissipation.  “They  are  violently  charitable,” 
says  Agneau ; “ they  sew  and  cut  garments,  they 
teach  in  schools,  they  carry  soup  and  soap  to  poor 
houses,  precisely  as  they  dance  violently  and  flirt. 
They  have  missed  their  destiny,  and  any  thing  they 
can  contrive  to  do  is  a pu-aller , a make-shift,  a re- 
source against  ennui.” 

Amen  ; and  then  what  ? Are  not  the  hungry  fed 
and  the  naked  clothed?  Shall  these  offices  be  de- 
ferred because  the  hand  that  feeds  and  clothes  is 
somewhat  moved  by  personal  and  individual  con- 
siderations? Is  there  nothing  in  such  acts  to  ben- 
efit the  doer?  Even  if  undertaken  to  distract  the 
mind  from  too  intent  a self-consciousness,  may  it 
not  result  in  giving  it  that  peace  which  it  could  not 
supply  to  itself?  Charity  is  twice  blessed,  you 
know ; it  blesses  the  giver  as  well  as  the  receiver. 
Besides,  Agneau,  before  you  condemn  a charity 
whose  good  results  you  do  not  emulate,  should  you 
not  at  least  be  a little  charitable  to  motives?  It  is 
a kind  of  charity  that  will  not  increase  your  pecu- 
niary outlay,  but  it  will  greatly  benefit  your  char- 
acter. 

41  Ah  ? (bt  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun !” 


But  remember  it  is  not  for  you  to  echo  that.  It  is 
your  want  of  Christian  charity  for  the  good  actions 
of  others  that  the  poet  bewails. 

The  young  Agneau  always  forces  us  into  this 
half-serinonic  style.  It  is  so  easy  for  people  to  in- 
quire, when  they  are  asked  to  subscribe  their  sym- 
pathy or  their  money  to  some  cause — whether  Mrs. 
Jellyby  is  interested  in  the  movevent?  It  is  a witty 
way  of  saying  no.  John  Baggs  on  the  other  hand, 
always  says,  “Well,  I don’t  know  about  this  par- 
ticular thing,  but,  my  dear  Polyhymnia,  1 know  that 
you  will  do  some  good  with  this  money,  and  I know 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  good  to  be  done  with 
money  in  the  world.  Take  it !” 

Agneau  sniffs,  and  says  that  it  goes  to  impostors, 
and  that  a man  has  no  right  to  waste  his  money  ; 
and  Agneau  gives  eight  hundred  dollars  for  a two- 
thirty-five  trotter. 

Now  if  he  really  believes  that  the  money  goes  to 
impostors,  let  him  look  into  the  matter,  and  see  that 
it  goes  right.  But  if  he  only  puts  his  hands  into  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  says  so  without  stirring  a 
step  to  see,  then  Mr.  Agneau  merely  makes  his  will- 
ful ignorance  an  excuse  for  his  intentional  avarice. 


In  these  days  of  universal  subscription  for  every 
possible  object,  we  have  heard  a good  deal  of  talk 
around  our  Easy  Chair  about  the  Egyptian  Museum 
of  Dr.  Abbott,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  It 
was  early  felt  by  many  gentlemen  and  scholars  most 
conversant  with  the  subject,  that  the  opportunity 
of  securing  to  this  country  and  to  this  city  so  unique 
and  valuable  a collection  ought  not  to  be  lost.  It 
was  clear  enough  that  the  enterprise  would  be  diffi- 
cult. But  the  facte  were  these : During  a residence 
of  more  than  twenty  years  in  Egypt,  whither  he 
originally  went  to  serve  as  a physician  in  the  army 
of  Mehemet  Ali  during  the  Syrian  war,  Dr.  Abbott 
spared  no  time  or  care  in  the  accumulation  of  a mu- 
seum of  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  collect  under  other  circumstances  than  those  of 
constant  residence  and  close  attention.  It  soon 
became  known  to  the  dragomans  and  explorers  of  the 
ruins  that  this  Frank  was  interested  in  every  new 
discovery,  and  that  he  would  give  the  best  price  i 
for  the  best  things.  Consequently  every  tiling  came 
to  him.  He  was  receiver-general  of  the  recovered 
treasures  of  Pharaonic  times,  and  his  collection, 
annually  increasing,  became  gradually  one  of  the 
sights  and  “lions”  of  Cairo.  It  is  within  a half- 
dozen  years  that  he  made  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing additions  possible  to  any  collection  of  the  anti- 
quities of  any  country.  This  was  the  ring  of 
Cheops,  who  built  the  great  pyramid  which  bears 
his  name.  It  is  a signet-ring,  with  the  cartouche 
corresponding  to  the  narrow  coat  of  arms.  Miss 
Martineau,  in  her  thoughtful  book  of  Eastern  travel, 
says  that  the  loss  of  this  ring  from  some  English 
collection  would  be  “ a national  loss.”  Ali  the 
other  modem  travelers  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  most 
eminent  of  Egyptian  scholars,  unite  in  testifying  to 
the  great  value  of  the  museum.  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson, who  has  achieved  a just  and  large  reputation 
by  the  work  embodying  the  results  of  his  profound 
Egyptian  study  and  investigation,  is  especially 
warm  in  his  praises,  and  had  already  offered  a 
large  sum  to  Dr.  Abbott,  on  behalf  of  an  English 
nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  far  the  purchase  of 
the  collection.  But  it  was  already  shipped  for 
America,  and  the  Doctor  determined  to  trust  to  the 
interest  of  the  youngest  nation  in  these  invaluable 
relics  of  the  eldest. 

He  has  undoubtedly  been  disappointed.  America 
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cares  as  little  for  Egypt  as  Egypt  thought  of  Amer- 
ica. The  filial  sentiment  is  unknown  to  us.  We 
arc  so  busy  in  improving  what  the  Post  has  be- 
queathed to  us,  that  we  forget  we  owe  it  any  thing. 
In  our  eagerness — and,  it  is  true  enough,  our  neces- 
sary eagerness — to  get  money,  we  lose  every  thing 
else.  Wc  get  money,  but  we  do  not  get  comfort, 
nor  case,  nor  civilization.  Several  friends  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  however,  and  many  gentlemen  of  influence 
and  means,  interested  more  or  less  in  the  collection 
itself,  and  particularly  interested  in  the  fair  fame  of 
the  city,  resolved  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  matter,  and  to  secure  the 
sum  necessary  to  purchase  and  retain  the  collection. 
Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  whose  name  we  record  with 
pleasure  as  one  of  the  men  whose  use  of  money 
shows  how  truly  he  estimates  its  relative  importance 
to  other  and  higher  possessions,  and  whose  career 
so  well  confirms  the  truth  that  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
was  the  Magnificent,  not  because  he  was  rich,  but 
because  he  knew  the  use  of  riches,  generously  offer- 
ed an  apartment  in  the  new  Institute  now  erecting 
under  his  auspices  in  Astor  Place,  for  the  perma- 
nent accommodation  of  the  collection.  A general 
subscription  has  been  organized,  a public  meeting 
has  been  held,  at  which  eminent  men,  both  clergy- 
men and  others,  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
necessary  amount  w ill  be  secured. 

The  amount  required  is  only  about  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  dollars — the  object  is  the  purchase  of  an 
unequalcd  collection,  illustrating,  in  a hundred 
ways,  Scriptural  times  and  religious  history — a col- 
lection which  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a generous 
and  extensive  historical,  scientific,  and  artistic 
museum,  which  would  give  New  York  an  elevated 
rank  as  a real  and  not  a pretended  and  assumed 
metropolis  among  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  It 
is  for  precisely  such  purposes  as  this — for  the  con- 
centration in  one  city  of  all  possible  sources  of  in- 
formation and  reference  in  all  possible  departments 
of  human  study — that  money  is  worth  getting.  With- 
out this  conviction  and  without  this  principle  we 
labor  in  vain  to  build  a great  city.  It  can  not  be 
done.  A million  houses  and  five  millions  of  people 
do  not  make  n metropolis.  Athens  was  a small  city. 
New  York,  if  it  had  fifty  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  now*,  and  stretched  its  stately  ranges  of  tumble- 
down  buildings  for  twenty  miles  along  the  Hudson, 
would  be  as  far  from  a real  metropolis  as  it  is  at  this 
moment,  when,  if  it  should  by  any  chance  be  ruin- 
ed, the  only  remains  of  the  slightest  interest  to  the 
next  age  would  be  the  Astor  Library,  and  some  of 
the  humane  and  charitable  institutions. 

For  what  is  a metropolis?  It  is  the  head  of  the 
State,  the  fountain  of  learning,  art,  and  intellectual 
influence.  It  is  tho  brain  of  the  country ; the  point 
to  which  its  scholars,  artisans,  artists,  of  w hatever 
kind,  throng  to  consult  the  wisdom  of  experience 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  It  is  in  the  State 
what  a Crystal  Palace  is  among  the  workshops  of 
industry.  Athens,  Rome,  the  truly  great  cities  of 
antiquity,  were  great  by  reason  of  results  to  which 
wealth  was  only  subsidiary.  Had  they  been  marts 
only,  and  not  temples — had  their  people  served 
Plutus  only,  and  not  Apollo  and  all  the  Muses,  they 
would  have  shriveled  out  of  history  like  Carthage. 
And  what  to-day  makes  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
V ienna,  each  a metropolis  ? It  is  precisely  the  same 
thing.  It  is  the  devotion  of  money  to  humane  and 
permanent  purposes — to  the  endowing  of  libraries, 
galleries,  and  institutions  of  every  kind,  for  the  in- 
tellectual benefit  of  the  population.  This  is  true, 


| however  much  the  New  Y orker  may  sniff  at  the  un- 
| happy  workmen  of  other  countries.  We  are  not 
praising  them  beyond  the  fact.  We  know  how  often 
the  opulent  Library  and  the  beautiful  Gallery  seem 
melancholy  mockeries  of  pinching  poverty  and  grind- 
ing toil.  * But  if  under  such  political  organizations 
such  actual  intellectual  chances  may  exist,  may 
they  not  also  exist  among  us  ? Is  there  any  secret 
affinity  between  despotism  and  knowledge  ? Yon 
say,  with  intrepid  ardor  and  great  contempt,  “ Quite 
the  reverse.”  Will  youthen  explain  how  it  is  that 
this  country  is  so  slow  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
teaching  people  something  more  than  reading  and 
writing  and  ciphering  ? Those  branches  ought  to 
be  as  natural  and  common  as  breathing,  and  never 
referred  to  except  as  matters  of  course. 

Wo  New  Yorkers  have  a complacent  way  of 
smiling  at  Boston  and  other  cities,  and  patronizingly 
hinting  that  they  are  44  provincial.”  But  does  a city 
cease  to  bo  provincial  because  it  is  large  ? New 
York  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a great  trading  port. 
It  is  a commercial  city.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween New*  York  and  Boston,  for  instance?  It  is 
size  only.  It  is  melancholy,  if  you  choose,  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  in  the  great  essentials  of  a metrop- 
olis Boston  is,  if  not  superior,  certainly  not  infe- 
rior to  this  great  and  glorious  counting-house  called 
New  York.  When  a flourishing  and  opulent  city 
so  far  gcoms  universal  interests,  and  is  so  destitute 
of  true  pride  that  it  can  not  sec  how  often  the  best 
investment  is  that  which  produces  no  net  pecuniary 
result,  it  may  well  claim  to  be  a sharp,  shrewd 
trader,  but  it  shows  nothing  of  the  man. 

This  opportunity,  once  lost,  can  never  return. 
Collections  of  antiquities  are  not  to  be  imported  at 
will,  nor  can  any  commission  be  sent  out  at  any 
moment  to  recover  what  is  now  offered.  Think,  too, 
how  the  Englishman  who  knows  that  Lombard- 
street  is  not  the  true  glory  of  London,  and  the  F rench- 
man  w ho  knows  that  the  Bourse  is  not  Paris,  will 
smile  with  secret  scorn  at  the  city  which  proposes 
to  represent  America,  and,  therefore,  to  encourage 
and  in  every  way  support  the  human  race  and  hu- 
man hope  and  improvement,  and  yet  which  treats 
with  insolent  and  ignorant  contempt  the  opportu- 
nity of  achieving  a permanently  illustrious  result  for 
its  own  character  and  fame. 

We  take  pleasure  in  saying  this  to  the  eager  men 
who  pause  a moment  upon  their  way  to  Wall-street, 
and  lean  over  our  Easy  Chair,  and  talk  about  tha 
great  metropolis  of  America. 


Just  as  our  last  Number  was  published,  and  ws 
w*ere  resuming  our  seat  for  a fresh  monthly  observe 
tion  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  one  of  the  frightful 
fires  occurred  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
and  which  are  the  blight  and  bane  of  New  York. 
Why  it  should  be  so  is  only  too  clear.  We  pay 
heavy  penalties  for  our  freedom.  The  liberty  of 
building  colossal  card-houses  is  one  of  them : and 
the  consequent  fearful  destruction  of  life  and  property 
is  another.  Wrc  have  no  expectation  of  any  improve- 
ment in  the  matter.  In  a country  utterly  devoted  to 
money-making  at  any  price,  the  controlling  princi- 
ple will  always  be,  Devil-take-thc-bindmost ; every 
man  will  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  insist  that  it  ia 
none  of  his  business — until — ? Until  his  father, 
brother,  or  son  is  brought  home  crushed,  mangled, 
and  dead,  and  the  happiness  of  his  household  is  shat- 
tered forever.  In  a republic,  individual  responsi- 
bility for  the  common  weal  is  a duty,  and  it  can  not 
be  escaped.  In  Paris  a man  says  justly,  44  Oh ! the 
government  will  see  that  Monsieur  Voisin  builds 
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his  house  securely  and  all  Paris  knows  that  it 
stands  as  firmly  as  a city  needs  to  stand,  and  con- 
sequently people  live  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  sto- 
ries with  a consciousness  of  safety  as  great  as  the 
dwellers  upon  the  first  floor  : consequently  millions 
and  billions  of  francs  are  not  lost  in  conflagration 
or  insurance  every  year;  and  consequently  we  do 
not  shudder  and  sicken  over  the  record  of  twenty 
men  crushed  by  a falling  house,  of  which  only  an 
upper  story  was  burning. 

But  if  Monsieur  Voisin  builds  a house  in  New 
York,  we  all  hurry  by  as  fast  as  possible  while  the 
process  goes  on,  lest  the  walls  should  tumble  while 
we  are  passing;  and  we  know  that  if  it  stands  up 
long  enough  to  take  fire,  it  will  all  sink  in  tremen- 
dous and  disastrous  ruin  as  soon  as  the  fire  gets 
well  under  way.  So  the  flimsy  structures  flame  and 
fall,  and  we  read  eagerly  the  sickening  history,  and 
shudder,  and  say  not  a word,  and  lift  not  a finger  to 
arrest  the  evil.  A few  newspapers  utter  a manly 
and  vigorous  protest ; there  is  a vague  and  transi- 
tory invigoration ; then  we  all  admire  the  exquisite 
Corinthian  marble-front  of  the  enterprising  Messrs. 
Badger  and  Bat’s  new  emporium  of  trade  ; and  then 
begin  again  to  bewail  the  victims  of  “ that  shocking 
accident”  caused  by  its  destruction. 

Intelligent  foreigners  are  always  struck,  first  of 
ill,  by  the  fact  that  our  work  in  every  kind  i9  that 
which  will  just  do.  There  is  no  conscience,  no 
completeness.  If  the  table  will  stand  until  one  of 
the  children  runs  against  it;  if  the  house  will  hold 
up  until  the  family  moves  in;  if  the  dust  is  wiped 
from  the  chairs  where  the  visitors  sit,  it  is  quite 
enough.  Then,  when  the  accident  happens,  why, 
the  thing  did  itself.  Was  there  ever  a mirror  bro- 
ken, or  a choice  tea-set,  or  a bottle  of  wine  shaken, 
or  a book  inked  by  any  body  in  the  house,  child  or 
servant?  Never.  It  always  shook,  broke,  and 
inked  itself. 

The  same  flimsy  appearance  characterizes  every 
thing  else.  You  think  old  Magog,  the  millionaire, 
has  built  a sumptuous  free-stone  house  upon  the 
avenue.  Great  mistake!  Magog,  the  millionaire, 
has  put  a miserable  thin  facing  of  free-stone  over 
an  unsightly  mass  of  stone  and  rubble.  Or  the 
splendid  hotel  of  Gog,  his  partner,  is  a palatial 
structure  of  white  marble?  Error  the  second!  The 
hotel  is  a whited  sepulchre.  If  it  holds  up  long 
enough  for  you  to  examine,  you  will  discover  that 
it  is  only  a smooth  marble  complexion.  It  is  a spar 
of  white  stone  put  edge-wise  upon  the  street-front. 
If  you  go  inside,  you  find  the  same  foolish  pretense  : 
gilt  and  gauds  are  employed  to  hide  the  want  of 
richness  and  elegance.  A gentleman  or  a lady  feels 
uncomfortably  in  the  midst  of  this  cheap  splendor. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  the  gentleman  actually 
blushes.  We  know  not  where  he  could  have  seen 
such  flaring  mirrors,  such  vulgar  carpets,  such  daz- 
zling damask ; but  clearly  he  has  seen  it  somewhere 
at  some  time,  and  he  does  not  like  to  remember  it 
as  he  seats  himself  upon  the  gaudy  sofa  with  his 
young  wife. 

The  age  of  gold,  of  iron,  and  of  brass ; but  is  not 
the  age  of  tinsel  worse  than  any  ? 

It  is  not  ludicrous  only,  but  tragical,  when  it  oc- 
casions such  fearful  results  as  we  continually  ob- 
serve; and  yet  there  is  the  very  sublimity  of  ludi- 
crousness  and  absurdity  in  the  eager  renunciation 
of  one  moment,  and  the  comfortable  resignation  of 
the  next.  44  ’Tis  n’t  my  affair,”  say  Messrs.  Gog 
and  Magog;  “and  it’s  so  hard  to  tell  where  the 
blame  ought  to  rest.  You  may  investigate,  if  you 
choose;  but  you  must  really  excuse  us,  it’s  steamer 


day.”  “ Yes  ; but  Mr.  Gog,  the  hope  of  your  age, 
the  heir  of  your  name,  the  light  of  your  solitary 
home,  in  whose  youth  you  lived  agam,  the  manly 
hoy,  the  noble  son,  lies  dead  beneath  the  ruins. 
Good-morning.” 

To-morrow  it  may  be  Magog’s  turn.  It  must  be 
somebody's  turn. 


The  financial  friends  of  this  Easy  Chair,  Messrs. 
Dry,  Sly,  and  Lye,  of  whom  we  have  already  spok- 
en, lately  began  to  buy  Crystal  Palace  stock  again 
with  great  eagerness.  We,  who  were  not  homeo- 
pathically  inclined,  and  did  not  care  to  be  cured 
by  m hair  of  the  dog  that  . bit  us,  looked  very  widely 


The  spring  air  is  melodious  with  the  rumors  of 
coming  music.  The  great  temple  of  the  Muses  in 
Fourteenth  Street  is  completed,  and  upon  the  site 
of  Metropolitan  Hall — one  of  the  most  festal  and 
brilliant  public-rooms  we  have  ever  seen,  and  over 
whose  destruction  by  fire  this  Easy  Chair  has  al- 
ready mourned — Mr.  Lafarge,  the  proprietor  of  the 
late  hotel  of  that  name,  which  fortunately  did  not 
hold  up  long  enough  to  be  crowded  with  guests— 
in  which  case  there  would  have  been  a loss  of  life 
too  inhumanly  shocking  to  consider — is  erecting  a 
hall,  or  theatre,  or  opera-house,  which  will  serve 
as  a chapel-of-ease  to  the  greater  edifice  near  Union 
Park.  It  is  rumored  that  in  this  latter  place  Grisi 
and  Mario  will  make  their  debfit,  if  they  make  any 
debtlL  at  all  in  America.  But  after  this  long  inter- 
regnum, how  delightful  it  will  be  to  hear  music 
once  more,  and  such  music  as  we  have  not  often 
had!  To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  less  famil- 
iar with  such  matters,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  Grisi  has  reigned  queen-paramount  of  the  Ital- 
ian opera — although  not  of  music  since  the  advent 
of  Jenny  Lind — during  the  last  twenty  years.  She 
immediately  succeeded  Pasta  and  Malibran,  al- 
though undoubtedly  inferior  to  the  first  in  broad 
dramatic  power,  and  to  the  last  in  passionate  in- 
tensity and  fervor.  Her  characteristic  style  is  that 
which  is  best  displayed  in  Bellini’s  Norma , which 
is  beyond  question  her  greatest  role.  She  has  a 
queenly  person,  tending  to  embonpoint,  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  a neck  of  alabaster  beauty,  and  arms  of 
famous  form.  She  plays  dexterously  with  Time, 
and,  like  the  Countess  Rossi  (Sontag),  cheats  him 
deliciously.  In  fact  the  light  reflected  from  hi* 
scythe  only  illuminates  her  charms. 

Mario,  her  husband — for  we  believe  they  are  now 
married — is  much  younger,  and  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged successor  of  the  great  tenor  Rubini, 
whose  death  was  lately  recorded.  Like  all  power, 
the  charm  of  a tenor-voice  is  hereditary  only  in 
name.  Mario  is  not  so  gTcat  as  Rubini,  but  he  is 
the  greatest  and  most  exquisito  of  living  tenors. 
He  is  personally  handsome,  after  the  Italian  and 
barber  model.  He  has  rosy  cheeks  and  delicate 
features,  and  clustering,  curling  black  hair.  He  is 
altogether  “ a love  of  a man.” 

Now,  excepting  the  stability  of  New  York  build- 
ing, nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  the  permanence  of 
a singer’s  whim.  "We  confess  our  doubts  frankly, 
therefore,  as  to  our  seeing  and  hearing  the  great 
pair  this  side  of  the  sea.  If  they  should  come,  we 
hope  sincerely  that  they  will  inaugurate  the  new 
opera-house.  It  would  continue  to  it  the  tradition 
of  European  success ; and  undoubtedly  their  career 
in  it  would  help  to  solve  the  problem  which  is  at 
present  the  despair  of  the  musical  circles,  whether 
the  opera  could  be  a permanent  institution  in  New 
York. 
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when  we  heard  it,  but  slapped  our  pockets,  like 
wise  men,  and  said,  “ Let’s  see  !” 

And  we  have  seen.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Barnum 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  stock  rose  at 
the  announcement,  even  as  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  when  the  warm  South  breathes  upon 
it.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Bamuin,  as  President,  pre- 
ceded by  banners  and  trumpets  and  shawms,  pro- 
ceeding in  state  to  ir-inaugurate  the  Palace,  which 
was  so  imperfectly  inaugurated  last  year  by  the 
President  of  the -United  States.  We  have  seen 
close  behind  Mr.  Barnum,  w'alking  in  solemn  pro- 
cession and  in  blue  kid  gloves,  the  Honorable  Ho- 
race Greeley,  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  We 
have  seen,  in  the  Palace  itself,  a mass  of  interested 
and  curious  spectators ; and  through  the  airy  spa- 
ciousness of  that  exquisite  building  we  have  heard 
ringing  the  brilliant  bursts  of  triumphal  music,  the 
sacred  swell  of  anthems,  the  voice  of  prayer,  and 
the  glowing  and  genuine  eloquence  of  impassioned 
and  interested  men. 

And  as  We  saw  and  heard,  we  were  ready  to  be- 
lieve— wc  almost  did  believe — that  the  temple  was 
re-inaugurated  to  success,  and  not  to  failure ; to  a 
permanent,  and  popular,  and  noble  influence. 

When  one  of  the  old  Board  of  Directors  said  of 
his  colleagues,  “ They  are  all  the  best  of  men,  but 
too  respectable,”  he  said  *true  thing,  and  express- 
ed what  many  felt  to  be  the  reason  of  the  limited 
success  of  the  first  season  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
whole  thing  was  begun  and  continued  wrongly, 
under  the  old  regime.  Because  the  nobility  and 
wealthy  men  of  England  had  succeeded  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  a most  happy  conception,  by  the  united 
prestige  of  royalty,  religion,  and  wealth,  it  was 
simply  foolish  to  hope  to  do  the  same  thing  here 
within  a year  or  two  afterward.  It  was  especially 
foolish  not  to  see  that,  if  the  enterprise  were  un- 
dertaken at  all — which  did  not  seem  at  all  desir- 
able, since  it  was  especially  a thing  not  to  be  re- 
peated— it  must  be  done  strictly  according  to  our 
genius.  To  put  it  under  tho  protection  of  certain 
gentlemen  of  generous  education  and  refined  social 
position,  and  who,  in  some  degree,  correspond  to 
the  class  who  supported  the  World’s  Fair  in  Lon- 
don, was  by  no  means  to  insure  success.  The  ir- 
refragable social  fact  against  which  wo  are  perpet- 
ually dashing  our  heads  in  this  country,  is  that 
there  is  no  aristocracy  available  for  any  other  than 
purely  social  purposes.  There  is  no  permanent 
aristocratic  interest  and  influence,  as  in  England, 
upon  which  a man  may  surely  count.  The  things 
that  succeed  with  us  are  those  which  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  popular  interest,  by  showing  that  they 
are  in  charge  of  those  whose  names  insure  at  least 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 

So  we  thought,  as  we  leaned  from  the  gallery  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  half-rainy  May  day  of  the 
re-inauguration.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  pomps  and  shows.  What  a poor 
spectacle  we  produce  when  we  try  to  have  a spec- 
tacle ! Is  there  any  thing  so  dreary  as  a Fourth  of 
July  procession,  except  it  be  one  going  to  re-in- 
augurate  a Crystal  Palace  ? We  ought  to  give  up 
the  procession.  It  is  not  cognate  to  our  institu- 
tions. A mass  of  figures,  all  of  whose  individuality 
is  lost,  and  who  are  all  draped  in  awkward  black, 
is  not  festive,  especially  when  they  all  have  the 
sad,  sallow  face  of  the  American.  In  Rome,  with 
the  scarlet  splendors  of  a pompous  priesthood,  with 
violet,  and  gold,  and  crimson,  and  white — with 
golden  vessels  and  silver  vessels,  with  crosses, 
jew  els,  crosiers,  and  mitres — with  swinging  censers 


of  burning  incense,  and  the  multitudinous  chant  of 
acolytes — with  streets  gorgeously  draped,  and  car- 
peted with  flashing  colors,  and  strewn  with  bay 
leaves  and  crushed  flowers,  and  lined  with  a pic- 
turesque and  adoring  crowd  of  romantic  beauty — in 
Rome  a procession,  which  the  Triumph  of  Aurelian 
leading  Zenobia  captive  did  not  surpass,  is  possi- 
ble. And  so  in  England,  w ith  the  gauds  of  royalty, 
the  ermine  and  trains  and  coronets  of  a nobility, 
the  law  n robes  of  bishops,  and  the  brilliant  acces- 
sories of  gilded  carriages  and  liveried  servants,  a 
procession  is  possible.  But  in  omnibus-jammed 
Broadway,  draped  with  threatening  clouds,  what 
can  a multitude  of  gentlemen  in  black  coats  do 
which  will  be  at  once  so  unseemly  and  unreason- 
able as  to  parade  solemnly,  with  banners  and  bass- 
drums,  to  any  possible  point  for  any  possible  pur- 
pose ? If  they  arc  truly  sensible,  they  w ill  take  the 
cars  at  Canal-street,  or  the  omnibuses  at  the  Park, 
and  say  nothing  about  it. 

Of  all  melancholy  and  attenuated  processions, 
that  of  the  re-inauguration  was  the  superlative  de- 
gree. 

But  that  was  all  that  wras  amusing,  or  in  any 
sense  a failure.  Mr.  Fry’s  music  was  admirably 
performed,  and  the  speeches  were  stirring.  Espe- 
cially that  of  Mr.  O’Gorman  sent  constant  volleys 
of  applause  echoing  along  the  aisles.  It  w as  pleas- 
ant to  hear  suck  men,  and  to  hear  such  sentiments. 
It  was  pleasant  to  believe  that  every  thing  which 
can  be  done  to  rescue  the  Palace  from  its  decline 
will  be  done — that  able,  thoughtful,  and  practical 
men  have  it  in  charge — that  the  appeal  is  made  to 
the  practical  genius  of  the  country  by  men  in  whom 
that  practical  genius  confides — and  that  a gentleman 
who  has  achieved  such  successes  elsewhere  has 
consented  to  try  his  power  here.  There  has  been 
some  great  mistake  about  the  whole  affair  until  now. 
Whether  it  lay  as  deep  as  the  very  conception  of 
the  enterprise,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  is  any 
where  above  that,  it  will  now  be  removed. 

And,  speaking  with  a full  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  Easy  Chair,  we  say  to  our  friends  in 
the  country,  that,  in  every  way,  the  Crystal  Palace 
deserves  a visit  and  a careful  study.  The  sight  of 
the  building  itself  w ell  rewards  a long  journey.  Its 
graceful  intricacy  of  delicate  lines,  its  airy  dome, 
which  it  seems  as  if  a breeze  might  waft  away,  and 
which,  seen  across  the  buildings  of  the  city,  lies  in 
the  summer  air  like  a dream  of  the  Orient ; its 
space,  its  solitude,  its  society — all  these  combine 
to  complete  an  architectural  triumph. 

Yet  that  black  coat  which  does  not  become  a 
procession  is  a sharp  and  terrible  critic.  “ What’s 
the  use  ?”  it  says,  os  it  glooms  about  the  Palace. 

Black  coat ! let  us  answer,  the  use  to  you,  the 
measurable,  practical  use,  is,  when  some  shy  and 
susceptible  boy  from  your  factory  comes  here,  and, 
impressed  by  beauty  and  grace,  and  enamored  of 
airy  symmetry,  returns  and  makes  designs  for  your 
cloths  which  command  the  market  and  pour  gold 
into  your  purse.  That  is  the  palpable  and  direct 
“ use”  of  all  beautiful  and  sublime  things  to  a black 
coat,  which  is  called  Gradgrind,  and  demands  the 
fapts. 

But  to  that  boy,  that  J.  J.  (as  he  appears  in  Tht 
Newcomes ),  a voice  sweeter  than  ours  shall  aing : 

“ So,  I^ady  Flora,  take  my  lay, 

And  if  you  find  no  moral  there, 

Go  look  in  any  glass,  and  say, 

What  moral  is  in  being  IklrT 
Oh ! to  what  uses  shall  we  put 
The  wild  weed-flower  that  simply  blows  Y 
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And  is  there  any  moral  shot 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose ! 

M But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead, 

In  bud,  or  blade,  or  bloom  may  find, 

According  as  his  humors  lead, 

A meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 

And  liberal  applications  lie 
In  Art  like  Nature,  dearest  (Mend: 

So  ’twere  to  cramp  its  use,  if  I 
Should  hook  it  to  some  usefbl  end.’* 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

It  is  very  odd  to  find  what  an  accurate  idea  one 
ran  get  of  “ How  things  look  the  other  side  of  the 
water,"  by  a mere  collation  of  the  little  by-para- 
graphs  which  are  scattered  over  the  columns  of  the 
foreign  Journals. 

Thus,  we  have  Paris  in  our  eye  this  morning  (a 
blessed  Spring  morning,  which  almost  tempts  the 
geranium  in  our  office  to  bloom  before  its  time)  as 
plainly  as  if  we  were  there.  We  seem  to  see  the 
brilliant  Rue  Rivoli  opened  up  (as  they  tell  us  it  is) 
is  far  as  the  quaint  old  Hotel  de  Ville.  We  see 
the  new  houses  rising,  with  their  sunny  balconies, 
sad  theiT  cosy  entresols,  on  the  site  of  the  lumber- 
ing old  shops  which  used  to  threaten  every  passer- 
by with  their  leaning  walls.  We  see  the  light- 
hearted masons,  in  blouses,  clambering  over  the 
timber  scaffoldings,  and  dressing  up  with  statues, 
and  clean  cut  cornices,  and  finials,  the  huge  tower 
of  the  Jacquerie.  And  we  remark  (though  the  con- 
trast shames  us  at  home)  that  all  the  building  mate- 
rial is  confined  within  narrow  compass,  surrounded 
by  substantial  palings ; so  that  no  passer-by  is  in 
danger  for  his  life,  and  no  horde  of  carriages  is 
brought  to  a stand-still  by  accumulated  piles  of  brick 
and  mortar. 

We  have  heard  many  times  of  projected  reforms 
in  these  things ; and  once  deceived  ourselves  into 
the  belief,  that  by  putting  our  name  to  a paper  which 
declared  its  signers  members  of  a reform  party,  who 
would,  independent  of  politics,  make  the  oity  gov- 
ernment what  it  ought  to  be  ; we  say,  we  innocently 
thought  that  the  change  would  be  wrought,  and  that 
thenceforward  a man  could  pass  from  Bowling 
Green  to  Union  Square  under  the  safe  care  of  some 
such  patron  saint  as  Mr.  Westervelt.  Still,  how- 
ever, we  tremble,  and  venture  on  the  journey  with 
very  much  the  same  apprehension  of  danger  with 
which  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday  put  to  sea  in  an 
open  boat. 

To  pass  again  to  the  city  of  Napoleon,  we  find 
the  walls  of  the  New  Palace  Extension  rising  fast, 
and  fast  inclosing  a court,  which  is  to  be  the  grand- 
est and  most  splendid  of  the  world.  We  wonder  at  it 
ail  the  more,  when  we  read,fts  we  do,  of  the  new  one- 
hundred-gun  ships  which  are  slipping  every  week 
from  the  water-ways  of  Brest  and  of  Toulon  ; and 
when  we  hear  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  are  tak- 
ing passage,  at  government  cost,  for  the  pleasant 
shooting  excursion  to  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Is  the  money  of  the  new  Emperor  so  plenty  that 
the  city  can  grow  by  a kind  of  Aladdin  magic,  and 
all  the  while  his  armies  and  his  fleets  keep  pace 
with  the  over-rich  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel?  Are  we  not  to  hold  our  breaths 
presently,  with  the  tale  of  some  sad  crisis,  which 
shall  shake  the  Paris  Bourse  so  hard,  that  the  tremor 
shall  reach  even  to  Wall  Street?  Let  the  men  of 
the  money  articles  tell  us. 

Least  of  all  would  one  expect  to  find  the  gigantic 
Palace  of  Industry  climbing,  day  by  day,  above  the 
trees  of  the  Champs  Elyssees ; and  not  only  this, 
bat  we  hear  even  that  the  idea  is  mooted  of  extend- 
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ing  its  area  into  still  grander  proportions,  and 
stretching  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  as  far  as 
the  Rond  Point.  If  this  be  done,  people  might  well 
leave  their  war  in  the  East,  to  look  on  the  hugest 
building  which  cumbers  Europe. 

But  from  what  quarter  are  the  tokens  of  industry 
to  come,  with  which  to  stock  such  a palace  ? Rus- 
sia will  probably  have  no  humor  to  be  making 
show  of  her  vases  of  malachite ; and  Austria  and 
Prussia  will  have  other  occupation  than  the  dress- 
ing of  ormolu  tables  for  a Paris  fair.  And  if  the 
Spanish  breeze— which  at  our  present  writing  is 
blowing  strong — should  grow  into  a gale,  our  M‘- 
Cormicks,  and  Daguerreotype  men,  will  be  looking 
for  prize-money  on  the  shores  of  Cuba. 

And  while  this  war-thought  is  upon  our  mind,  we 
can  not  avoid  a glance,  in  the  way  of  the  moralists, 
upon  the  strange  and  eventful  designs  which  Prov- 
idence seems  to  be  putting  in  store  for  the  two  years 
which  now  face  us. 

Hereabouts  (meaning  upon  our  shores),  we  have 
the  Cuban  soreness,  never  curing  itself,  and  never 
getting  cured ; we  have  the  Acapulco  revolt,  and 
men  fighting,  brigand-like,  among  the  mountains; 
we  have  a Sonora  Republic,  set  up  by  a gang  of 
pirates,  and  not  a State  with  energy  or  vigor  enough 
to  drive  them  out ; we  have  the  old  vexed  questions 
of  Central  America;  and  three-hours-long  orations 
from  his  Excellency,  Mr.  Borland,  which  cover  the 
Belize  in  deeper  and  darker  fog  than  ever ; we  have, 
from  our  Home  authorities,  tremendous  orders  about 
diplomatic  dress,  and  the  men  in  plain  clothes  fight- 
ing duels,  or  dancing  (by  ingenuous  confession)  a 
dance  of  fools  in  Piedmont. 

Beyond  the  water,  England  and  France  are  clos- 
ing factories  to  drive  the  Northern  monarch  back, 
with  his  million  soldiers,  to  his  lair  in  the  ice.  Poor 
bed-ridden  Turkey,  galvanized  into  a liveliness 
which  almost  redeems  her  heathenism,  is  battling 
with  Greek  Christians,  and  sticking  her  crescent  in 
the  caps  of  French  generals.  Austria,  before  this 
shall  have  met  the  eye  of  the  reader,  moving  her 
troops  against  her  old  Northern  ally ; and  Russia 
matching  the  lost  friendship,  by  promising  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  to  Hungary,  and  a state  and  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  to  the  Lombardo- Venetians. 

Thus,  who  knows  but  the  extremes  of  Republican- 
ism and  of  Despotism  may  coalesce,  and  Mazzini 
accept  Russian  gold,  and  Kossuth  put  on  the  coat 
of  a Cossack  ? 

We  throw  out  these  fancies  because  they  drift  to  us 
upon  the  tide  of  forecoming  events  ; for  who  can 
tell,  or  who  can  guess,  what  shall  be  the  fate,  four 
years  hence,  of  Sonora,  or  Honduras,  or  Cuba,  or 
Hungary,  or  Turkey,  or  even  of  Russia? 

In  addition  to  all  this,  why  not  name  the  terrible 
bugbear  of  the  coalition  of  France  and  England  to 
resist  the  aggression  of  the  United  States — a pleas- 
ant bugbear,  doubtless,  to  many ; and  doubly  so  to 
its  first  entertainer  (perhaps  inventor),  the  late  min- 
ister to  the  court  of  France,  from  Virginia.  We  do 
not  profess  great  foreknowledge  in  matters  of  so  un- 
certain complexion  as  those  of  Europe  an  diplomacy ; 
yot  we  do  venture  an  expression  of  the  belief  that 
France  and  England,  in  common  with  the  other 
powers  of  Western  Europe,  have  entertained,  and 
do  still  entertain,  the  thought  of  a mutual  conven- 
tion, in  virtue  of  which  the  several  states  who  are 
parties  to  the  convention,  shall  be  guaranteed  in 
perpetuity  their  present  boundaries  ; and,  if  bound- 
aries, perhaps  colonies.  This  will  explain  Napo- 
leon's phrase,  that 41  the  age  of  conquest  was  passed 
by." 
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How  far  this  may  be  supposed  to  interfere  with 
the  so-called  44  Monroe  doctrine,”  and  how  far  that 
doctrine  would  be  worth  the  price  of  war,  we  throw 
out  as  a juicy  nut  for  the  political  wiseacres  to 
crack  their  teeth  withal ! 


By  a pleasant  circumbtndibu*y  we  pounce  again 
upon  the  Paris  papers.  We  find  there,  that  the 
agreeable  fish-story  of  Agassiz  and  the  Californian 
has  found  its  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and, 
naturally  enough,  has  excited  the  wonderment  of  the 
quidnunc*  in  the  world  of  science.  The  reader 
knows  of  the  story,  doubtless  ; how  a certain  Cali- 
fornian (an  odd  nativity  for  scientific  discovery  !), 
wishing  to  tempt  his  appetite  with  a broiled  fish  to 
his  breakfast,  threw  his  line,  baited  with  shrimp, 
into  a bay  of  that  country  of  golden  sands.  He 
presently  took,  one  after  the  other,  a male  and  fe- 
male fish  : their  appearance  does  not  seem  particu- 
larly to  have  attracted  his  attention.  He  threw  his 
line  again,  and  again,  and  again.  But  luck  was 
gone.  He  bethought  himself  of  changing  his  bait ; 
and,  naturally  enough  for  a fisherman  (though  most 
unnatural  in  any  one  else  than  a fisherman  or  a Cal- 
ifornian), he  sliced  a fragment  from  the  stomach  of 
one  of  his  victims.  The  wound  revealed  a nest  of 
some  twenty  lively  little  fishes,  within  the  parent 
fish ; and  on  being  thrown  into  the  water,  they  swam 
(says  the  graphic  and  truthful  Californian)  44  as  if 
they  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  sea.’* 

The  odd  thing  about  it  was  the  fact,  that  no  fish 
ever  heard  of  in  nature,  except  this  California  fish, 
caught  by  a Mr.  Jackson  (a  name  for  generals),  ever 
produced  young  before,  in  any  other  wray  than  by 
dropping  spawn  in  the  water. 

But,  as  we  said,  the  story  is  setting  the  Paris 
naturalists  agog ; and  Mr.  Jackson  may  congratulate 
himself  in  having  given  currency  to  a triumphant 
hoax,  or  to  a most  discouraging  discovery.  For 
already,  in  France  and  in  Belgium,  articles  had  been 
signed  for  the  formation  of  a great  company  to  rear 
fish,  and  stock  preserves,  by  protecting  vivifying 
spawn  ; but  if  the  fish  are  to  change  their  tactics,  the 
shares  in  the  new  corporation  must  fall.  If  the  stock 
had  been  offered  at  the  New  York  44  board,”  we 
should  be  compelled  to  regard  the  whole  affair  as  a 
fabrication,  and  M.  Agassiz  himself  as  writing— in 
the  interest  of  the  44  bears.” 


A notable  death  belongs  to  the  French  news, 
since  last  we  bethumbed  the  Paris  files  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  readers.  It  is  that  of  the  strange  old 
man,  the  Abbd  Lammenais.  The  record  of  it  will 
have  already  fallen  under  the  eye  even  of  American 
readers.  He  was  a strange  French  compound  of 
saint  and  sinner ; being  full  of  humanity,  and  yet 
ignoring  the  laws  upon  which  society  rests  ; indulg- 
ing in  grand  conceptions  about  faith  and  immortality, 
and  yet  (as  we  ordinarily  use  language)  thoroughly 
irreligious  and  infidel ; he  was  intensely  intellect- 
ual, and  yet,  at  times,  in  his  long  life,  sensual — to 
a crime. 

The  mild  and  genial  Sergeant  T alfourd,  too,  whose 
name,  many  years  ago,  gained  an  almost  Greek  lus- 
tre by  the  authorship  of  Ion,  has  fallen  among  the 
dead  ones,  from  his  bench  in  the  Justice  Court.  The 
summer  past  he  was  traveling,  with  the  rational  joy- 
ousness of  a healthful  old  man,  among  the  w atering- 
places  of  Germany,  attended  by  a pleasant-faced  son. 
And  people  who  read  books  of  worth,  pointed  him 
out  as  the  author  of  a glowing  and  severe  English 
tragedy.  In  England,  too,  up  to  a very  much  later 
date*  he  seemed  well;  and  only  showed  such  token 


of  apoplectic  tendency  as  belongs  to  almost  every  En- 
glish squire  who  has  no  dislike  of  mottled  beef  and 
Cambridge  ale — to  wit,  a pleasant  rosiness  of  face. 
But,  as  he  sat  on  the  Bench  of  the  Court-room,  after 
delivering  an  impressive  charge,  he  was  observed  to 
nod,  and  gradually  to  sink : the  servitors  of  the 
court  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  removed  his  heavy 
wig ; but  he  was  too  far  gone  to  apeak,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  fairly  carried  him  out  of  the  court,  he 
was  dead. 

It  was  an  English  death* 

And  now,  for  contrast,  aa  our  theme  is  gloomy, 
we  will  look  at  a French  death. 

M&ltre  (we  will  call  him  by  that  name)  was  a 
gardener  to  a gentleman’s  establishment,  not  far 
away  from  Paris.  He  had  a strange  love  for  flowers 
and  trees,  and  tended  them  as  gently  as  a mother 
would  tend  a child.  But  he  conceived  & strange, 
and  a truly  French  desire,  to  discover  the  secret 
principle  by  which  plants  grew.  It  was  not  enough 
for  him  that  the  showers  and  sunshine,  and  the  earth 
ho  put  about  his  plants,  made  them  luxurious  and 
fruitful ; but  he  watched  for  hours  together  the  un- 
folding of  a bud,  and  traced,  so  far  as  he  was  aide, 
the  little  fibres  leading  from  root  to  blossom. 

The  old  man  in  the  story  of  Picciola  made  the 
flower  a companion  ; but  our  gardener  made  his  all 
subjects  for  dissection. 

At  length  he  wearied  of  the  unavailing  pursuit, 
wrote  a line  of  explanation  upon  the  gravel  walk, 
and  hung  himself  upon  a tree  of  his  garden.  The 
line  he  wrote  might  be  written  by  many  at  dying ; 
it  was,  44 1 can  not  find  it  out !” 

But  what  is  a man,  hanging  on  a tree,  stone  dead, 
to  the  thought  that  crowds  on  one  as  the  tidings 
come  in  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ? They  say 
that  poor  Turgot,  the  party  to  the  Soule  duel,  is 
still  suffering  excruciatingly,  and  that  the  surgeon 
dispatched  from  Paris  has  not  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting the  ball.  But  what  is  a solitary  Turgot  to 
the  thousands  who  will  be  howling  $oon  with  the 
strange  pains  of  splintered  bones,  or  lost  limbs,  or 
deep  sword-cuts  ? 

How  the  sight  of  even  what  provident  humanity 
is  doing  brings  home  to  one  the  ills,  more  frightful 
than  pestilence,  which  one  ambitious  man  is  pour- 
ing out  on  Europe ! 

Look  at  these  hospital  wagons ; how  coolly  the 
paragraphist  talks  of  them,  as  if  no  son  or  brother 
might  be  jolted  in  them  over  the  bogs  of  Servia! 
These  wagons  are  designed  to  carry  the  wounded 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  sick  and  disabled 
upon  the  march,  until  they  can  be  deposited  in  hos- 
pital. They  are  upon  four  wheels,  arranged  to  turn 
in  the  shortest  possible  space,  and  are  furnished 
with  springs  of  unusual  length,  strength,  and  elas- 
ticity. The  bodies  are  divided  into  four  horizontal 
compartments,  6}  feet  long  by  2 feet  in  breadth  and 
depth ; each  compartment  is  fitted  with  a movable 
stretcher, carefully  webbed  and  pillowed,  on  which 
the  severely  wounded  will  be  raised  from  the  field 
of  battle  and  placed,  thus  reclining  in  a compart- 
ment for  removal.  The  compartments  are  amply 
ventilated  and  protected  by  Venetian  shutters  from 
the  sun  and  night  air,  and  over  all  is  a waterproof 
cover,  supported  on  light  hoops  of  wood.  A door 
closes  these  compartments  behind,  which,  as  it  is 
necessarily  deep  and  large,  can  be  converted  into  a 
tabic  whereon  wounds  may  be  conveniently  dressed. 
In  front  of  one  wagon  body  is  a capacious  locker 
designed  to  carry  water  casks,  surgical  instruments, 
and  drugs,  and  on  it  are  seats  capable  of  holding 
six  men,  whose  wounds  do  not  prevent  them  trav- 
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eling  in  a sitting  posture ; these  seats  are  provided 
with  guards  to  support  the  wounded  if  faint. 


A French  provincial  paper  brings  in  the  story  of 
two  young  fellows  of  Bretagne,  who,  to  escape  the 
hazard  of  conscription  and  foreign  service,  married 
latterly  a couple  of  old  girls,  aged  respectively  sev- 
enty-seven  and  eighty.  The  happy  pairs  are  said 
to  have  made  a bridal  promenade  to  the  neighbor- 
ing village,  returning  the  same  day  to  pass  the  hon- 
eymoon in  their  natire  town  ! 

But  all  are  not  so  fortunate  (we  do  not  speak  of 
husbands,  but  of  conscripts).  Many  a way-side 
home,  in  the  far  provinces  of  France,  is  this  year 
feeling  a blight  which  comes  closer  to  the  heart  and 
the  fears  of  the  cottagers  than  the  famine  or  a fever. 
The  lot  which  governs  F rench  army  enrollment  takes 
no  cognizance  of  only  sons,  or  of  dependent  widow- 
ed mothers;  and  the  recruiting  sergeants  are  not 
given  to  sentimental  tendencies,  or  to  any  weak- 
ness for  distressed  parents. 

Here  and  there  some  strong  case,  in  which  the 
agony  is  very  bitter,  makes  itself  heard  as  far  as  the 
willing  ears  of  the  tender-hearted  Empress,  and  by 
her  voice  the  sorrow  is  turned  into  gladness.  But 
these  are  exceptional ; and  the  fumes  of  wine  and 
pipes,  with  a roistering  Vive  la  France!  gives  a 
short-lived  courage  to  many  a parting  whose 
memory  will  bring  up  the  first  tears  on  days  of 
battle. 


Evksy  body,  long  ago,  will  have  read  and  di- 
gested the  speeches  in  the  British  Parliament,  in 
connection  w ilh  the  Royal  declaration  of  war  ; but 
we  want  to  put  on  the  record  of  our  Gossiping  col- 
umns a fragment  of  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  speech, 
where  he  says,  “No  human  being  imagines  that 
this  war  can  be  brought  to  a close  at  the  end  of 
six  months.  No  human  being  supposes  that  the 
call  now*  made  upon  the  Parliament  (of  a doubled 
income-tax)  w ill  be  sufficient  even  for  a tenth  part 
of  the  expenditure  that  will  be  incurred  by  the 
country.” 

And  from  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
let  us  drop  on  record  also,  this  little  whimeey  from 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Bright : “ Give  us  seven 
years,”  says  he,  “ of  this  infatuated  struggle,  and 
let  America  have  the  same  period  of  peace,  and 
she  would  show*  us  where  the  balance  of  pow*er  lay, 
and  whether  England  would  retain  her  vaunted 
supremacy  of  industry,  and  on  the  seas.” 

Let  the  reader  put  these  things  in  his  pigeon- 
hole, and  when  a twelvemonth  has  gone  by,  we 
will  call  them  to  his  mind  again;  and  so  measure 
the  foresight  of  the  statesmen  of  England. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  remember,  long  ago, 
when  England  was  at  war;  and  when  the  slow- 
sailing  ships,  with  weeks  between  their  arrivals 
(as  there  are  now*  only  hours),  brought  the  eagerly- 
sought -for  news  of  Wellesley’s  marches  on  the 
Peninsula,  and  of  the  swoop  of  Nelson’s  great  fleet. 
There  are  those  w ho  can  recall  (when  school-jack- 
ets were  not  yet  cast  off,  nor  the  Columbian  class- 
book.  abandoned)  how  caps  were  tossed  high  in  the 
air,  and  a boyish  “hurra!”  rung  out,  when  news 
came  that  the  Trafalgar  fight  was  a glorious  vic- 
tor}* ! We  are  curious  to  see,  and  to  compare,  the 
w ar-tidings  of  our  age  with  those  which  came  over 
when  the  w*ee  days  of  tops  and  marbles  made  us 
joyful.  There  arc  other  elements  now  blended  in 
the  great  bulk  of  what  makes  our  nationality ; and 
Celtic,  and  maybe  Slavic  blood,  has  crept  into  the 
veins  of  American  school-boys:  will  they  shout 


over  a victory  in  the  Baltic,  as  we  once  shouted 
over  one  of  Aboukir?  And  will  news-reading 
mothers  name  their  new-born  sons  “Charley  Na- 
pier,” as  the  matrons  of  our  frisk  days  called  their 
children  “ Horatio”  or  “ Bronte  ?” 

But,  like  the  whole  world  of  news-writers  now- 
adays, our  pen  runs  insensibly  to  war ; whereas 
our  good  readers  will  be  looking  here  for  a relief  to 
the  paper-talk  of  battles.  And  they  shall  have  it  ; 
first,  in  a little  resume  of  a French  stage -piece, 
which  is  just  now  attracting  attention  in  the 
chief  theatre  of  Paris,  and  which  is  the  work  of 
Madame  de  Girardin,  wife  of  the  famous  jour- 
nalist. 

No  story  at  all  belongs  to  it ; bat  its  interest  de- 
pends wholly  on  its  graceful  language  and  render- 
ing of  Gesling,  and  upon  that  nice  psychologic 
power  so  peculiar  to  the  lady-writer.  Its  title  may 
be  rendered,  “Joy  is  fearful.” 

The  scene  opens  with  a family  in  deep  affliction; 
a son  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea ; the 
mother  is  utterly  subdued  ; a sister,  of  natural  live- 
liness, is  clouded  by  grief ; a young  girl,  the  affi- 
anced of  the  drowned  one,  is  endeavoring  to  recall, 
by  a drawing,  some  trace  of  the  features  of  the  lost 
lover.  Even  the  old  domestic  of  the  family  is  un- 
manned by  his  kind-hearted  sympathy,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  triste  to  the  last  degree. 

The  feeling  of  the  reader  (and,  ^ fortiori , of  the 
spectator,  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais) 
is  painfully  subdued  to  the  mournful  spirit  of  the 
piece.  With  French  extravagance  (and,  we  may 
add,  with  French  infidelity),  the  mother  is  buoyed 
up  by  no  hope,  either  social  or  Christian ; the  young 
life  of  the  daughter  seems  clouded  by  a grief  as 
dark  as  crime ; the  affianced  girl  is  wilder,  and  less 
reasonable  in  her  lament,  than  either  parent  or  sis- 
ter. A brother,  who  is  more  moderate  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow,  gives  token  (in  true  French 
spirit)  of  a wish  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ship- 
wrecked one,  in  the  affections  of  the  affianced;  but 
is  repelled  with  scorn. 

Thus  matters  stand,  when  the  old  gray-haired 
domestic  (whose  part  is  the  best  one  of  the  play), 
talking  with  himself,  as  he  busies  himself  about  the 
salon,  indulges  in  the  chimera  that  perhaps  the  boy 
is  not  lost ; and  he  paints  to  himself  how  joyous  a 
thing  it  would  be,  if  only  the  story  of  the  shipwreck 
were  to  prove  untrue ; and  if  it  should  appear 
that  his  young  master  were  really  safe ; and  if  he 
were  to  come  back  again,  in  the  old  way,  with 
what  a quiet  pleasure  he  would  shake  him  by  the 
hand  * 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  boy  does  ap- 
pear ! But  so  far  from  quiet,  the  old  man  trembles, 
cries,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor  but  for  the 
help  of  the  lost  one,  who  has  come  suddenly  to  life 
again. 

When  the  old  man  recovers,  the  young  sailor 
explains  to  him  how  a complication  of  strange  re- 
verses have  given  rise  to  the  story,  and  delayed  hi3 
return.  He  inquires  eagerly  about  the  family;  but 
the  old  man,  now  fairly  himself  again,  and  remem- 
bering how  joy  had  nearly  been  the  death  of  him, 
contrived  a system  of  cautious  manoeuvres  by  which 
the  recovery  of  the  lost  son,  and  brother,  and  lover 
shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sorrowing 
friends. 

The  whole  art  and  design  of  the  piece  lies  in  the 
strange  nicety  with  which  Madame  de  Girardin  has 
painted  the  action  of  an  unexpected  joy  upon  the 
varying  temperaments,  first  of  the  simple  old  do- 
mestic, and  then  of  the  sister,  the  betrothed  girl, 
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and,  lastly,  the  incredulous  and  broken-hearted 
mother. 

The  sister  finds  the  old  white-haired  domestic, 
who  had  been  so  crest-fallen,  chirruping  and  sing- 
ing at  his  work.  Amazed  at  the  change,  she  de- 
mands indignantly  an  explanation,  and  guesses  it 
before  it  is  complete.  The  brother  has  been  cau- 
tioned ; and  even  when  he  overhears  his  sister’s 
glad  expressions  of  delight,  of  her  desire  to  meet 
him  again,  he  hesitates  to  approach.  Even  when  he 
has  come  from  his  hiding-place,  and  is  fairly  in  her 
view,  he  seems  to  dread  some  terrible  explosion  of 
feeling. 

But  the  girl,  with  a natural  and  healthful  out- 
burst of  joy  (which  we  are  sure  must  “ bring  down” 
the  house),  says,  “ Venez  donetje  n'ai  pat  pevr  /” 

The  communication  of  the  joyful  change  is,  how- 
ever, conveyed  to  the  other  parties  with  minute 
and  fearful  caution.  The  readier,  or  spectator,  is 
kept  in  constant  anxiety  lest  it  may  break  too  sud- 
denly ; scenes  pass,  all  tending,  by  insensible  gra- 
dations, toward  the  denouement,  which,  with  strange 
artistic  skill,  is  put  far  away. 

And  when,  finally,  the  whole  truth  is  borne  down 
to  the  heart  of  the  desolate  mother,  and  the  son  him- 
self appears,  and  rushes  forward,  and  is  clasped  in 
her  arms,  and  kissed  over  and  over  with  frantic  joy, 
the  whole  house  (say  the  journals)  is  in  uproar, 
with  clapping  hands,  and  with  the  sobs  of  the 
women. 

We  have  noted  and  sketched  the  piece  to  show 
on  how  frail  and  attenuated  a thread  is  hung  even 
a successful  drama,  and  how  French  histrionic  art 
will  equip  even  the  commonest  emotions  with  an 
interest  that  absorbs  attention. 


And  now  we  add  to  this  a little  drama  of  our 
own,  and  with  it  we  close  our  budget  for  the  month. 
We  say,  a drama  of  our  own,  since  it  has  never 
before,  to  our  knowledge,  been  rendered  in  type ; 
and  yet  its  facts  are  all  substantially  true. 

A wealthy  nobleman  of  England,  who  had  an 
only  son,  grown  to  manhood,  was  living,  not  five 
years  ago,  upon  a magnificent  country  estate,  on 
the  borders  of  the  manufacturing  town  of . 

There  was  scandal  attaching  to  the  life  of  the 
old  man ; and  it  was  said  that  one,  who  was  not 
his  wife,  and  who  lived  at  his  villa,  exercised  too 
great  an  influence  over  his  actions,  and  prevented 
full  confidence  between  the  father  and  the  son. 

However  this  may  be,  the  son,  who  was  possessed 
of  most  rare  manly  beauty,  left  his  father’s  estate, 
went  up  to  London,  and  being  utterly  without  re- 
sources, enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Household 
Guards  of  the  Queen.  His  appearance  and  his  ac- 
quirements (for  he  w'as  possessed  of  a University 
education)  soon  attracted  attention.  The  matter 
was  talked  of,  even  by  those  in  high  position  about 
the  Court;  and  soon  the  handsome  young  guards- 
man became  an  object  of  general  curiosity. 

Among  those  who  heard  this  mention  of  the  dis- 
carded son,  was  an  amiable  girl,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  a noble  house.  She  was  attracted  by 
his  story ; and  the  sight  of  his  manly  graces,  not 
concealed  even  by  the  humble  uniform  he  wore, 
made  entire  conquest  of  her  affections.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  initiative  could  come  only  from 
the  lady  ; but  interest  w'as  too  strong  for  the  inter- 
vention of  any  ordinary  laws  of  etiquette  or  pro- 
priety ; and  the  young  Guardsman  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  heart  of  a high-born  lady,  whose 
wealth  w'as  equal  to  her  rank,  was  at  his  dis- 
posal. 


The  Guardsman,  like  a sensible  man,  contrasted 
favorably  the  new  alliance  with  his  dull  service  at 
the  doors  of  the  Royal  barracks ; and  in  due  time 
the  parties  were  joined  in  marriage. 

Nothing  could  be  happier  than  their  wedded  lot 
for  a six-month.  After  that  time  the  health  of  the 
bride  failed:  they  journeyed  to  a milder  region; 
where,  after  a few  months  of  lingering  illness,  the 
young  wife  died  ; leaving  to  her  husband  the  whole 
of  her  vast  property.  He,  with  rare  disinterested- 
ness, at  once  alienated  a large  portion  of  it  in  favor 
of  some  charitable  foundation  in  which  his  deceased 
wife  had,  once  upon  a time,  expressed  deep  con- 
cern. 

Returning  to  England,  to  look  after  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  scheme  of  benevolence,  he  chanced, 
in  the  autumn  of  18 — , to  be  present  at  the  great 
yacht  race  off  Cowes,  in  which  the  America  won 
such  glorious  laurels.  The  winning  yacht  was  un- 
derstood to  be  for  sale  ; the  gentleman  who  serves 
as  the  hero  of  this  bit  of  story  w as  desirous  of  re- 
visiting again  the  scenes  of  his  wife’s  illness  and 
death.  He  loved  the  sea ; he  admired  the  staunck 
little  American  vessel ; and  he  bought  the  yacht. 

Some  months  after,  she  lay  moored  in  the  South- 
ampton waters,  fully  equipped  for  a trip  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  owner  was  about  setting  sail,  when 
he  received  special  advices  from  London,  desiring 
his  immediate  presence.  He  hurried  up  to  town, 
and  learned  from  his  solicitor  that  his  father  had 
died  under  distressing  circumstances  tw'o  nights 
before.  The  son  and  father  had  not  met  since  the 
angry  parting  three  years  previous.  The  person 
through  whom  the  estrangement  had  arisen  was 
understood  to  be  still  an  occupant  of  the  paternal 
mansion;  and  to  be  in  virtual,  and  perhaps  legal, 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  estate. 

The  son  had  no  desire  for  greater  wealth  than  he 
now  possessed  : and  the  circumstance  only  of  some 
mystery  attaching  to  the  death  of  his  father,  induced 
him  to  revisit  his  old  home.  He  arrived  before  the 
funeral  ceremony  : a sight  of  what  remained  of  his 
father,  revealed,  with  fearful  force,  the  reasons  for 
the  mysteriouscommunications  respecting  his  death. 
The  face  was  horribly  disfigured,  and  the  jaw  and 
skull  shattered  by  a pistol-ball.  It  appeared  that 
the  old  gentleman,  always  proud  of  his  fine  person 
and  countenance  (which  the  son  had  inherited  in  a 
double  degree),  had  been  seized  with  the  small-pox  ; 
and,  shocked  and  humiliated  by  the  terrific  change 
it  had  wrought  in  his  features,  he  had,  in  a moment 
of  frenzy,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Of  the  elegance  w-hich  marked  him  as  a descend- 
ant of  a long  line  of  aristocratic  fathers,  nothing 
was  visible  now,  in  the  narrow  coffin,  but  the  fair 
and  delicate  hand. 

The  son  took  the  hand  and  kissed  it ; then  hur- 
ried back  to  London,  and  thence  to  his  yacht  in  the 
bay  of  Southampton.  In  a week  he  w'as  at  sea. 

A fever  overtook  him ; and  soon  the  disease 
which  he  had  gained  from  a touch  of  tho  father’s 
hand.  The  crew  gave  him  such  treatment  as  they 
could ; but  the  exposure,  and  the  lack  of  medical 
attention,  gave  to  the  disease  strange  force ; and 
w'hen  the  vessel  cast  anchor  before  Gibraltar,  not  a 
vestige  remained  of  the  manly  beauty  which  had 
given  a romance  to  his  life.  Was  it  “ a visiting  of 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  ?” 

At  any  rate,  the  old  moral  we  may  whip  at  the 
end  is  made  fearfully  true  : That  noble  blood  does 
not  guard  a man  from  suffering  or  shame  ; and  that 
our  mortal  sorrows  cut  through  the  thickest  shields 
of  gold. 
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(Eiiitnr'a  firamn. 

AS  we  write , it  is  May  ; hut  when  what  we  write 
and  select  from  our  stores  of  “ things  new  and 
old”  shall  come  before  our  readers,  it  will  be  the 
“ leafy  month  of  June  June,  the  fairest  of  all  the 
44  sister-seasons.” 

It  is  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  brightness, 
the  joyousness,  the  very  life  of  nature,  to  many  a 
one  under  whose  eyes  these  words  will  fall,  will 
prove  any  thing  but  joyous.  What  of  the  bereaved  ? 
— what  of  the  suffering  ? — what  of  the  dead  ? By- 
ion has  well  expressed,  what  thousands  have  felt, 
in  his  lines  (as  immortal  as  any  thing  that  ever 
came  from  his  undying  pen)  upon  the  death  in  bat- 
tle, at  the  ensanguined  field  of  Waterloo,  of  44  the 
young,  the  gallant  Howard  — 

“ But  when  1 stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 

That  living  waved  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live, 

And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth,  its  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 

With  all  its  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 

I turned  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not 
bring.” 

This  is  the  perfection  of  pathos  ; and  how  many 
a bereaved  parent — how  many,  who  only  a short 
year  ago,  saw  around  them  father,  mother,  sister, 
brother,  child — will  call  these  lines  to  mind  as 
records  of  their  own  thoughts,  when  they  remem- 
ber those  who  saw  the  last  year's  foliage  in  its  ten- 
der green,  and  the  expanding,  perfect  bud ! V erily , 
“ We  all  do  fade  as  a leaf.” 

Say  not  that  these  reflections  are  untimely  ; that 
they  are  morbid — a “death's  head  at  a wedding 
feast.”  There  is  many  a sad  heart,  that  the  spells 
of  the  spring-time  can  arouse  no  more  : 

“ As  many  a bosom  knows  and  frets, 

Left  in  the  flower  of  life  alone, 

And  many  an  epitaph  reveals, 

On  the  cold  monumental  stone.” 


The  following  picture  of  an  intelligent  Coroner's 
Jury  is  copied  from  an  English  newspaper,  pub- 
lished twelve  years  ago : 

Coroner.  “ Did  you  know  the  defunct  ?” 

Witness.  “ Who’s  he ?" 

Cob.  “ Why,  the  dead  man.” 

Wit.  44  Yes.” 

Cor.  44  Intimately  ?” 

Wit.  44  Werry.” 

Cor.  44  How  often  have  you  been  in  company 
with  him  V9 

Wit.  44  Only  once.” 

Cor.  44  Do  you  call  that  intimately  ?” 

Wit.  44  Yes  ; for  he  were  drunk,  and  I were 
werry  drunk,  and  that  made  us  like  two  brothers.” 

Cor.  44  Who  recognized  the  body  ?” 

Wit.  44  Jack  Adams.” 

Cor.  44  How  did  he  recognize  him  ?” 

Wit.  44  By  standing  on  his  body,  to  let  the  water 
run  out !” 

Cor.  44 1 mean  how  did  he  know  him  T” 

Wit.  44  By  his  plush  jacket.” 

Cor.  44  Any  thing  else  ?” 

Wit.  44  No  ; his  face  was  so  swelled  his  mother 
wouldn’t  ha'  know’d  him.” 

Cor.  “ Then  how  did  you  know  him  ?” 

Wit.  44  ’Cause  I wam’t  his  mother  !”  (Applause 
in  the  Court.) 

Cor.  44  What  do  you  consider  the  cause  of  his 
death?” 

Wit.  14  Drottmdmg , in  course.”  j 
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Cor.  44  Was  any  attempt  made  to  resuscitate 
him?” 

Wit.  “Yes.” 

Cor.  44  How  ?" 

Wit.  44  We  sarched  his  pockets  /” 

Cor.  44 1 mean,  did  you  try  to  bring  him  to  ?” 

Wit.  “ Yes — to  the  public-boose.” 

Cor.  44 1 mean,  to  recover  him  V9 

Wit.  44  No  ; we  weren’t  told  to.” 

Cor.  44  Did  you  ever  suspect  the  deceased  of 
mental  alienation  ?” 

Wit.  44  Yes,  the  whole  village  suspected  him.” 

Cor.  44  Why  ?” 

Wit.  44  ’Cause  he  ailinated  one  of  the  Squire’s 
pigs.” 

Cor.  “Yoo  misunderstand  me.  I allude  to 
mental  aberration.” 

W it.  44  Some  think  he  was  /” 

Cor.  “ On  what  g rounds  V9 

Wit.  44 1 believe  they  belonged  to  Squire  Wa- 
ters !” 

Cor.  44  Pshaw  ! I mean,  was  he  mad  T" 

Wit.  44  Sartenly  he  were  !’• 

Cor.  44  What ! devoid  of  reason  ?” 

Wit.  44  Oh,  he  had  no  reason  to  drown  hisself, 
as  I knows  of.” 

Cor.  44  That  will  do,  sir.  (To  the  Jury ) : Gen- 
tlemen, you  have  heard  the  evidence,  and  will  con- 
sider your  verdict.” 

Foreman.  44  Your  worship,  we  are  all  of  one 
mind.” 

Cor.  44  Well,  what  is  it?” 

Foreman.  44  We  don’t  mind  wh^t ; we’re  agree- 
able to  any  thing  your  worship  pleases.” 

Cor.  44  No,  gentlemen  : I have  no  right  to  dic- 
tate : you  had  better  . consult  together.” 

Foreman.  “We  have,  your  worship,  afore  ws 
came,  and  we  are  all  unanimous.” 

Cor.  44 1 am  happy  to  hear  it,  gentlemen.  (Toths 
clerk ) : Mr.  Clerk,  take  down  the  verdict.  Now 
then,  gentlemen.” 

Foreman.  44  Why  then,  your  worship,  it’s  4/t iu» 
tifiable  Suicide ;’  but  begs  to  recommend  to  mercy, 
and  hopes  we  shall  be  allowed  our  expenses  !” 

Lest  this  scene  should  be  thought  to  be  exagger- 
ated, the  journalist  affirms  its  truth  to  the  letter, 
in  every  particular. 


The  ensuing  anecdote  of  Charles  Lamb  has 
never  appeared  in  any  English  sketches  or  anec- 
dotes of  his  life,  but  it  is  pronounced  to  be  entirely 
authentic : 

44  At  a dinner-table  one  evening,  a sea-faring 
guest  was  describing  a terrific  naval  engagement, 
of  which  he  was  spectator,  on  board  a British  man- 
of-war.  4 While  I was  watching  the  effects  of  the 
galling  fire  upon  the  masts  and  rigging,’  said  he, 
4 there  came  a cannon  ball,  which  took  off  both  legs 
from  a poor  sailor  who  was  in  the  shrouds.  He 
fell  toward  the  deck,  but  at  that  moment  another 
cannon  ball  whizzed  over  us,  which,  strange  to  say, 
took  off  both  his  arms,  which  fell  upon  deck,  while 
the  poor  fellow’s  limbless  trunk  was  carried  over- 
board.’ 

44  4 Heavens !’  exclaimed  Lamb ; 4 didn’t  you  save 
him !’ 

44  4 No,’  replied  the  naval  Munchausen ; 4 he 
couldn’t  swim,  of  course,  and  he  sank  before  assist- 
ance could  be  rendered  him.’ 

44  4 It  was  a sad,  sad  loss !’  said  Lamb,  musingly  \ 
4 if  he  could  have  been  picked  up,  what  on  ornament 
to  society  he  might  have  become  !’  ” 
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« Never  say  dye  /”  would  seem  to  be  the  maxim 
of  the  fond  wife  who  writes  the  ensuing  lines.  But, 
punning  apart,  there  are  touches  of  pathos  in  them 
which  dispel  the  thought  of  humorous  fancy  : 

A WIFE’S  PETITION 

TO  HER  HUBBARD  ROT  TO  DTE  HIS  HAIR. 

Oh  ! touch  not  with  cosmetic  art 
One  of  those  silver  hairs  ! 

Thy  cherished  image  in  my  heart 
No  other  plumage  wears. 

Thy  dark-gray  locks  are  dear,  my  love, 

As  part  of  that  sweet  time, 

When  my  fingers  fondly  through  them  wove, 

In  my  gay  girlhood’s  prime. 

They  were  not  all  of  sable  hue 
When,  in  that  forest  nook, 

You  came  a little  maid  to  woo, 

With  honey’d  word  and  look ; 

And  from  amid  her  mountains  blue 
Your  silly  wife  you  took, 

And  she,  in  fondest  love  fbr  you, 

Her  childhood’s  home  forsook. 

They  mind  me  of  those  by-gone  days. 

When  oft  you  “ sought  my  bower,” 

With  noble,  old  poetic  lays 
To  charm  the  evening  hour ; 

Or  ’neath  the  frill  moon’s  sheeny  rays. 

Dropping  their  golden  shower, 

We  trod  the  garden’s  fragrant  maze, 

Scented  by  jasmine  flowers ! 

pve  seen  my  children’s  rosy  hands 
Play  in  their  wavy  mass, 

While  life’s  swift-rolling  golden  sands 
Beneath  our  foot  did  pass. 

Ten  thousand  mem’riee  to  them  cling— 

I would  not  change  a hair ! 

No  locks,  though  black  as  raven's  wing, 

Could  I with  them  compare ! 

When  Death  shall  take  our  souls,  my  love, 

Where  we  must  soon  appear, 

Where  kindred  spirits  blissftil  rove. 

Seeking  Earth’s  lost  and  dear, 

I (bar  I should  not  know  thee,  love, 

If,  in  that  radiant  sphere, 

Thy  silver  locks  waved  not  above 
Thy  spirit’s  brow  as  here ! 

Memphis  Term.  Mary. 

A well-known  penurious  character  invited  a | 
friend  to  dinner,  and  had  provided  only  two  small 
mutton  chops.  Upon  removing  the  cover,  he  said : 

“ My  friend,  we  have  a Lenten  entertainment ; 
you  see  your  dinner  before  you !” 

Taking  the  two  chops  upon  his  own  plate,  his 
ftimid  replied : 

* Yes,  I do— but  where  is  your  dinner  ?” 

“ When  found,  make  a note  of,”  was  the  advice 
of  that  Mdear  good  man,”  Captain  Cuttle.  We 
fallowed  it  instinctively,  in  depositing  in  our  reser- 
voir the  following  thoughts,  suggested  by  a second* 
fioor  hall  and  stair-case  of  a London  dwelling,  where 
a coffin,  containing  the  deceased  occupant  of  the 
house  has  been  placed  by  the  undertaker.  If  the 
scene  should  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  he  will 
not  be  the  less  gratified  that  it  is  again  newly  called 
to  his  recollection ; and  it  may  induce  some  who 
have  not  yet  done  so  to  peruse  Thackeray’s  44  Van- 
ity F air,”  from  which  it  is  taken  : 

44  That  staircase,  by  which  young  master  stealth- 
ily ascends,  having  left  his  boots  in  the  hall  and  let 
himself  in  after  dawn  from  a jolly  night  at  the  club ; 
down  which  Miss  comes  rustling  in  fresh  ribbons 
and  spreading  muslins,  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and 
prepared  for  conquest  and  ball ; or  master  Tommy 


slides,  preferring  the  banisters  for  a mode  of  con- 
veyance, and  disdaining  danger  and  the  stair  ; down 
which  the  Mother  is  fondly  carried  smiling  in  her 
strong  husband’s  arms,  as  he  steps  steadily  step  by 
step,  and  followed  by  the  monthly  nurse,  on  the 
day  when  the  medical  man  has  pronounced  that  the 
charming  patient  may  go  down  stairs ; up  which 
John  lurks  to  bed,  yawning,  with  a sputtering  tal- 
low candle,  and  to  gather  up  before  sunrise  the 
boots  which  are  awaiting  him  in  the  passages  ; that 
stair,  up  or  down  which  babies  are  carried,  old 
people  are  helped,  guests  are  marshaled  to  the  ball, 
the  parson  walks  to  the  christening,  the  doctor  to 
the  sick-room,  and  the  undertaker’s  men  to  the 
upper  floor;  what  a memento  of  Life,  Death,  and 
Vanity  it  is,  that  arch  and  stair,  if  you  choose  to 
consider  it,  and  sit  on  the  landing,  looking  up  and 
down ! The  doctor  will  come  up  to  us,  too,  for  the 
last  time  there,  my  friend  in  motley.  The  nurse 
will  look  in  at  the  curtains,  and  you  take  no  notice ; 
and  then  she  will  fling  open  the  window  for  a little, 
and  let  in  the  air.  Your  comedy  and  mine  will 
have  been  played  then,  and  we  shall  be  removed, 
O how  far,  from  the  trumpets,  and  the  shouting,  and 

the  posture  making!” “However  much  you 

may  be  mourned,  your  widow  will  like  to  have  her 
weeds  neatly  made  , the  cook  will  send  or  come  np 
to  ask  about  dinner:  the  survivors  wall  soon  bear 
to  look  at  youT  picture  over  the  mantle-piece,  which 
will  presently  be  deposed  from  the  place  of  honor, 
to  make  way  for  the  portrait  of  the  son  who  reigns. 

“ Which  of  the  dead  are  most  tenderly  and  pas- 
sionately deplored  ? The  death  of  a child  occasions 
a passion  of  grief  and  frantic  tears,  such  as  your 
end,  brother  reader,  will  never  inspire.  The  death 
of  an  infant  which  scarce  knew  you,  which  a week’s 
absence  from  you  would  have  caused  to  forget  you, 
will  strike  you  down  more  than  the  loss  of  your 
closest  friend  or  your  first-born  son  ; a man  grown 
like  yourself,  with  children  of  his  own.  We  may 
be  harsh  and  stern  with  Judah  and  Simeon ; our 
love  and  pity  gush  out  for  Benjamin,  the  little  one. 
And  if  you  are  old,  as  some  reader  of  this  may  be, 
or  shall  be— old  and  rich,  or  old  and  poor — you  may 
one  day  be  thinking  for  yourself : * These  people 
are  very  good  round  about  me ; but  they  won’t 
grieve  too  much  when  I am  gone.  I am  very  rich, 
and  they  want  my  inheritance ; or  very  poor,  and 

they  are  tired  of  supporting  me.’” “Which,  I 

wonder,  brother  reader,  is  the  better  lot,  to  die  pros- 
perous and  famous,  or  poor  and  disappointed  ? To 
have,  and  to  be  forced  to  yield ; or  to  sink  out  of 
life,  having  played  and  lost  the  game  ? That  must 
be  a strange  feeling,  when  a day  of  our  life  comes 
and  we  say,  4 To-morrow , success  or  failure  won’t 
matter  much : and  the  sun  will  rise,  and  all  the 
myriads  of  mankind  go  to  their  work  or  their 
pleasure  as  usual,  but  I shall  be  out  of  the  tur- 
moil.’” 

Some  years  ago  the  following  conversation  actu- 
ally took  place  between  a lawyer  and  his  client  in 
a certain  city  of 44  Down-East 

Lawyer.  44  What’s  the  name  of  the  other  party, 

sir  ?”  ... 

Client.  m Name?  let  me  see ; I declare,  it  has 
escaped  my  mind.” 

Lawyer.  44  What  does  it  sound  like  ?” 

Client.  44  It  didn’t  seem  to  sound  like  any 
thing.  I had  it  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue  Just  now. 
It’s  something  to  take .” 

Lawyer.  44  Like  something  fo  take  ? Like  what, 
then  ?” 
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Client.  “I  have  it!  1 knae  1 had  it  at  my 
tongue's  end.  It’s  Bitten  f” 

Lawyer.  “ Bitters ! are  you  start  ? Bitten  is  a 
curious  name.  1 never  heud  of  it  before.” 

Client.  “ Yes,  it’s  Bitten— i leasts  it’s  Bitten.” 

Lawyer.  44  It  can’t  be.” 

Client.  44  Yea  it  is— I am  positive.  Bitten  is 
the  man.” 

Lawyer.  44  Isn’t  it  Butters t There  is  such  a 
name  as  Butters  ; or  isn’t  it  Betts , or  Beattie?” 

Client.  44  No!  I tell  you  it’s  Bitters  /” 

The  lawyer,  thus  so  positively  reassured*  pro* 
ceeded  to  draw  up  the  agreement  accordingly.  He 
then  handed  it  to  his  client,  who  read  down  to  the 
name  44  Bitten,”  and  then  exclaimed : 

44  Good  gracious ! the  name  isn’t  Bitters*  after  all! 
It’s  Stoughton,  as  true  as  I’m  alive  !” 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  man  was  misled  by  tha 
two  words.  It  is  barely  possible,  however,  that  he 
may  have  been  a little  befogged  in  his  memory  by 
having  previously  taken  a little  something — and  a 
little  too  much — with  his  44  Stoughton  Bitters.” 


Would  it  not  be  a good  plan  to  substitute  for  the 
modem  custom  of  duelling  (under  the  miscalled 
44  code  of  honor11)  with  pistols,  rifles,  or  swords,  the 
plan  adopted  in  Kordafan  ? It  ia  as  follows : 

44  When  a gentleman  of  that  nation  considers 
himself  aggrieved,  he  sends  the  offender  a formal 
challenge,  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  always  accepted. 
The  duel  takes  place  on  some  open  plain,  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  combatants  assemble  as  spectators. 

44  An  agartb,  or  couch,  is  then  brought  forth,  and 
the  two  combatants  place  a foot  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  couch,  the  breadth  of  which  alone  divides 
them.  A formidable  whip,  made  of  Hippopotamus 
leather,  ia  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  each,  and 
renewed  attempts  are  made  by  their  friends  to  re- 
concile them.  If,  however,  they  are  bent  on  carry- 
ing out  their  4 affair  of  honor,’  the  signal  for  battle 
« at  last  given.  He  who  is  entitled  to  the  first 
blow,  then  inflicts  as  hard  a lash  as  he  can  on  his 
opponent,  who  stands  perfectly  still  to  receive  the 
sompliment,  and  then  prepares  to  return  it. 

44  They  thus  continue,  4 turn  and  turn  about,’  to 
flog  each  other's  backs  and  shoulder  (the  head 
must  on  no  account  be  struck),  while  the  blood  flows 
copiously  at  every  stroke.  Not  an  acknowledgment 
of  pain  escapes  the  lips  of  either,  and  all  the  spec- 
tators remain  equally  mute.  This  continues  until 
one  of  the  combatants,  generally  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, drops  his  instrument  of  torture,  where- 
upon the  victor  immediately  does  the  same. 

44  The  rivals  now  shake  hands,  declaring  that 
they  have  received  sufficient  4 satisfaction  * ; their 
friends  congratulate  them  on  the  reconciliation; 
their  wounds  are  washed,  and  sundry  jugs  of  4 me- 
tises,’ the  national  beverage,  provided  beforehand, 
are  produced,  and  emptied  by  the  spectators  in 
honor  of  the  gallant  opponents.” 

This  seems  to  be  administering  44  equal  and  ex- 
act justice;”  and  the  44 style”  is  like  the  play  of 
44  cutting  jackets”  by  which  country  boys  sometimes 
test  each  other’s  prowess. 

A wq-begonb  lover,  “out  it  the  pockets,”  and 
doilbtfui  of  success  in  the  end,  is  a sad  44  subject 
as  may  be  abundantly  gleaned  from  the  subjoined 
pathetic  lines : 

MI  am  down  in  the  mouth,  1 am  out  at  the  pockets ! 

Ah,  me ! I’ve  no  pockets  at  all ; 

And  aU  I have  left*  la  a braid  sod  a locket : 

That’s  all. 


44  It  was  rather  solemn  ; quite  touching,  alas ! 

Am  she  got  on  a stool  to  be  higher, 

I acted,  no  doubt,  the  entire  jack-ass- 

Yes,  entire! 

44  Arms  and  lips  came  together,  and  staid,  as  I reckon. 
With  as  much  as  you  please  of  a linger, 

Till  a Anger  was  seen  at  the  window  to  beckon— 

**  A finger ! 

44  We’d  forgotten  the  shutters !— the  world  was  forgot, 
Till  we  saw  that  sign  from  her  father, 

Which  was  rather  a poser,  just  then,  was  it  not ! 

’Twas,  rather ! 

44  He  knew  I was  reined— all  gone  to  smash ! 

And  he  was  a man  of  that  stamp, 

Would  call  you  a scamp,  if  you  hadn’t  the  oash— 

Ay,  a scamp ! 

44  His  bonds  and  investments— not  in  such  brains 
As  a poet  makes  up  into  vsrses  ; 

His  remarks — upon  never  so  beautiful  strains, 

Were  curses! 

44 1 called  the  next  day,  but  the  stool  was  removed, 

And  the  delicate  foot,  with  a twirl, 

Walked  off  somewhere  with  the  girl  that  1 loved— 

The  girt.” 

A COERE8PONDENT  in  Washington  sends  for  in- 
sertion in  the  44  Drawer  ” the  following  account  of 
44  Mr.  Schenck  in  the  Ministry which  we  quite 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  ia  44  altogether  too  good 
to  be  lost : 

44  Every  one  who  has  heard  Hon.  Robert  G. 
Schenck  speak  for  the  first  time,  in  a case  where 
his  feelings  were  deeply  interested,  knows  what  a 
vivid  impression  his  withering  sarcasm  and  impas- 
sioned manner  are  calculated  to  produce  upon  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  listen  to  animated  debates. 

I **  An  unsophisticated  Methodist  fanner,  who 
lived  in  a distant  portion  of  the  country,  and  whose 
avocation  seldom  called  him  4 to  Court,’  accident- 
ally heard  that  Mr.  Schenck  was  appointed  4 Min- 
ister to  Brasil,'  a country  in  South  America.  The 
terms  4 minister,*  and  ‘preacher  of  the  gospel/ 
were  inseparably  associated  in  his  mind;  and  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Schenck  had  turned 
preacher,  and  had  seen  sent  off  on  a professional 
4 mission.' 

44  With  this  impression  he  went  home.  4 Wife/ 
he  said,  4 what  do  you  think  I heard  at  Dayton,  to- 
day ? That  little  white-headed  lawyer  you  have 
heard  me  speak  of  so  often,  has. been  converted* 
and  turned  preacher  to  a heathen  nation  away  down 
in  South  America ! If  the  Devil  ever  met  his  match* 
1 guess  he  has  got  him  now ; for  if  grace  don’t 
change  him  too  much,  he  will  give  no  rest  to  the 
reprobate  for  tha  sole  of  his  foot  until  he  leaves 
the  country !’  ” 

An  amusing  anecdote,  connected  with  the  cele- 
brated Whisky  Insurrection  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
related  of  one  of  the  citizen-soldiers  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Macpherson  Blues  against  the  insurgents 
in  1794,  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  The 
person  referred  to  was  a German  by  birth,  of  the 
name  of  Koch,  who  was  well  known  in  Philadel- 
phia as  a large  out-door  underwriter,  in  his  day 
and  generation.  He  died  in  Paris,  leaving  a fortune 
of  over  a million  and  a half  of  dollars. 

Koch  was  a private  in  the  Macpherson  Bluee. 
It  fell  to  his  lot  one  night  to  be  placed  sentinel  over 
a baggage- wagon.  The  weather  was  cold,  raw* 
stormy,  and  wet.  This  set  the  sentinel  to  musing. 
After  remaining  at  his  post  for  an  hour*  he  was 
heard  calling  out  lustily : 

44  Gorpral  of  der  Guarts ! Gorpral  of  der 
Quarts !" 
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The  Corporal  came,  and  inquired  what  was 
wanting.  Koch  41  wished  to  be  relieved  for  a few 
minutes/’  having  44  something  to  say  to  Macpher- 
son.” 

He  was  gratified,  and  in  a few  moments  stood  in 
presence  of  the  General. 

44  Well,  Mr.  Koch,  what  is  your  pleasure?”  ash- 
ed Macpherson. 

44  Why,  General,  I likes  to  know  what  may  be 
der  value  of  der  wagon  over  which  I am  der  shen- 
tinel  ?” 

“How  should  I know,  Koch?”  asked  the  Gen- 
eral. 

44  Well,  something  like  it— not  to  be  bartick’ler  ?” 

44  Well— a thousand  dollars,  perhaps.” 

44  Very  well,  General  Macpherson ; I writes  a 
check  for  der  moneys,  and  den  I shall  go  to  my 
beds!” 


A capital  hit  at  the  snobby  English  often  to  be 
found  traveling  in  Italy,  is  contained  in  the  annex- 
ed letter  from  a 44  man  of  leather”  in  London,  writ- 
ing from  the  44  H6tel  de  I’Europe,”  in  Rome,  to  his 
partner  in  44  the  city 

44 1 see  Blink,  Twist,  and  Co.  have  failed.  Don’t 
accept  less  than  seven  shillings  in  the  pound.  Our 
account  is  £2861.  Leathers,  I see,  are  up. 

44  I’m  a melancholy  man.  But  when  you’re  at 
Rome  you  must  do  as  Rome  do,  which  aint  much, 
except  ruinationing  all  over.  You  know  the  crack 
things  here  are  the  Pope  and  his  toe,  and  the  Fo- 
rum, and  the  Coliseum,  which  is  in  the  shape  of 
the  oval  box-bed  before  old  Twist’s  house  at  Pen- 
tonville.  I say,  confound  Mrs.  Starke,  who  wrote 
the  Guide-Book.  She’s  the  author  of  half  my  mis- 
ery ; pinting  out  all  them  old  ancient  buildings, 
about  which  some  people  cipher  all  day ; but  for 
me,  it’s  like  casting  a paid  account. 

44  There’s  the  Watican  of  the  Pope,  full  of  old 
ancient  images  and  stone-work.  W e’ve  seen  hund- 
reds of  pictures.  You  ought  to  admire  Raphael’s 
meet,  and  call  him  Rough-file.  There’s  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  and  several  others,  which  would  look 
much  cleaner  if  white -washed ; and  I’m  dreadfully 
bit  up  by  vermin. 

44  Rome’s  dirty  and  dull ; in  fact,  nothing  looks 
elean  in  Italy  but  the  sky,  which  is  really  very  blue. 
The  color  of  the  .Tiber  is  not 4 yellow/  as  the  books 
say,  but  a dark  table-ale  color.  (Tell  John  to  bot- 
tle off  last  year’s  brewing  before  I come  back.) 

44  You  often  say,  4 He’s  a Trojan.’  I’ve  seen 
that  gentleman’s  stone-works.  His  column  repre- 
sents nothing ; while  the  brass  flames  of  our  Mon- 
ument do  give  an  idea  of  the  great  fire  in  London. 

“The  bridges  here  are  called  4pim/*/  no  doubt 
because  in  antique  times  they  were  held  up  by 
flat-bottomed  boats !” 

The  following  odd  sort  of  relationship  was  act- 
ually formed  by  a pair  of  nuptials  extraordinary  in 
North  Carolina : 

44  A widower,  who  was  not  very  young,  became 
4 smitten*  by  a beautiful  girl,  and  married  her.  A 
short  time  after,  the  son  of  this  man,  by  a former 
wife,  became  also  in  love,  not  with  a younger  per- 
son, but  with  the  mother  of  the  father’s  new  wife — 
a widow  lady,  still  in  the  bloom  of  her  years.  He 
offered  himself,  and  soon  the  young  man  and  the 
widow  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  ; so 
that,  in  consequence  of  these  two  connections,  a 
father  became  the  son-in-law  of  his  own  son,  and  the 
wife  not  only  the  daughter-in-law  of  her  own  son- 
in-law,  but  still  more,  the  mother-in-law  of  her  own 


mother ; while  the  husband  of  the  latter  is  the  father- 
in-law  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  father-in-law  of 
his  own  father !” 

This  44  reads”  almost  as  puzzlingly  as  the  ques- 
tion asked  of  an  American  by  a waggish  English- 
man : 

44  Can  a man,  in  America,  marry  the  sister  of  his 
widow  ?” 

44  O yes,”  was  the  reply ; 44  it’s  a matter  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.” 

“Indeed!  Well,  in  our  country  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  is  never  done  there,  although  it  is  not 
against  the  law !” 


One  cold  winter  evening  a knot  of  village  wor- 
thies were  convened  around  the  stove  of  a country 
store,  in  a Western  town,  warming  their  fingero 
by  the  stove-pipe,  and  telling  stories  and  cracking 
jokes.  The  schoolmaster,  the  blacksmith,  and 
the  barber,  and  the  constable,  and  the  storekeeper, 
and  the  clerk,  all  were  there. 

After  they  had  drunk  cider  and  smoked  cigars  to 
their  hearts*  content,  and  when  all  the  current  top- 
ics of  the  day  had  been  exhausted,  the  schoolmas- 
ter proposed  a new  kind  of  game  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  the  evening.  Each  one  was  to  propound 
a puzzle  to  his  neighbors  ; and  whoever  should  ask 
a question  that  he  himself  could  not  solve,  was  to 
pay  the  cider-reckoning  for  the  entire  party. 

The  idea  took  at  once ; and  the  schoolmaster, 

44  by  virtue  of  his  office,”  called  on  Dick  D , 

whom  most  folks  thought  a fool,  snd  a few  a knave, 
to  put  the  first  question. 

“ Wal,  neighbors,”  said  Dick,  drawling  out  his 
words,  and  looking  ineffably  dull  and  stupid, 
“You’ve  seen  where  squirrels  dig  their  holes, 
haven’t  you  ? Can  any  of  you  tell  me  the  reason 
why  they  never  throw  out  any  dirt?” 

This  was  a 44  poser and  even  the  44  master”  had 
to  44  give  it  up.” 

It  now  devolved  on  Dick  to  explain : 

44  The  reason  is,”  said  Dick,  44  that  they  first  be- 
gin at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  !” 

“Stop!  stop!”  cried  the  schoolmaster,  startled 
out  of  all  prudence  by  so  monstrous  an  assertion : 
44  Pray,  how  does  the  squirrel  get  there  ?” 

44  Ah,  master,”  replied  the  cunning  fool,  44  that’s 
a question  of  your  own  asking !” 

The  result  had  not  been  anticipated.  The 44  school- 
master was  abroad1'  at  that  particular  juncture ! 


44 What  harm  is  there  in  a pipe?” says  young 
Puffwbll. 

44  None  that  I know  of,”  replied  his  companion ; 
44 except  that  smoking  induces  drinking;  drinking 
induces  intoxication ; intoxication  induces  the  bile ; 
bile  induces  jaundice ; jaundice  leads  to  the  drop- 
sy ; dropsy  terminates  in  death.  4 Put  that  in  your 
pipe,  and  smoke  it !’  ” 


Perhaps  there  is  a hit  in  the  following  at  the 
prevailing  style  of  ladies’  evening  dresses : 

44  When  dressed  for  the  evening,  the  girls,  now  a days. 
Scarce  an  atom*  of  dress  on  them  leave ; 

None  blame  them— for  what  is  an  evening  dress, 

But  a dress  that  is  suited  for  Eve  V* 


It  is  a 44  Britisher”  traveling  among  us  who  thus 
records  his  impressions  of  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  meals  are  44  bolted”  at  the  hotels  of  our  bus- 
tling Western  cities,  where,  as  some  modem  writer 
says,  44  the  citizens  have  too  much  to  do  to  waste 
much  time  at  their  meals.”  Aside  from  all  other  in- 
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etatxves,  however,  to  the  deliberate  partaking  of 
ear  meals,  one  ought,  especially,  to  have  weight ; 
and  that  is,  that  hasty,  indigestive  “ cramming7'  of 
food  is  a serious,  and  almost  a certain  cause  of  ill- 
health: 

“ 4 Chair,  sir  V * there,  sir  !’— 1 soup,  sir!’  ‘yes,  sir  !* 

1 Glass  of  water— bill  of  Ihre  ’ — 

Jabbers  on  my  dark  oppressor— 

* Alligator  ’ — roasted  bear  V 

•*  One— two— three ! that  wide-mouthed  vulture 
Can  not  have  already  dined ! 

By  my  gastronomic  culture ! 

He**  a specimen  refined. 

•*  Call  this  dining  /—its  devouring , 

Like  the  beasts  in  Raymond’s  show, 

O’er  the  mighty  desert  scouring, 

Devastating  as  they  go. 

44  4 Where’s  that  waiter  ?’ — one  breath  later 
And  the  cabbage  is  no  more  ’ 

Disappearing  in  the  clearing 
Of  the  4 gent’  it  stands  before. 

“ Are  we  on  the  eve  of 1 bu’sting* 

Generally  up,  for  good  ? 

Are  we  seriously  distrusting 
Our  prospective  chance  of  food  ? 

**  Are  we  to  be  hung  to-morrow, 

Executed  to  a man, 

That  we  seek  1 surcease  of  sorrow,’ 

By  devouring  all  we  canT 

44  Are  we  cramming  beef  and  lamb  in 
From  an  unsubstantial  fear 
Of  a grand  potato  famine 
Shipped  from  Ireland,  coming  here  ? 

* What’s  the  reason  that  we  seise  on 
‘Grub’  like  birds  and  beasts  of  prey? 

Is  the  question  indigestion. 

That  quack  medicines  may  pay  ? 

* * * * 

u Oh  ! a hideous  apprehension 
Often  o’er  my  bosom  steals, 

With  a strong  and  nervous  tension, 

Thrilling  me  from  head  to  heels ! 

u ’Tie  that,  some  day,  some  collection 
Of  the  hungry  guests  I’ve  seen, 

In  voracity’s  perfection, 

Having  swept  the  table  clean, 

“ Will,  their  appetites  to  smother 
Wildly  on  the  waiters  foil, 

Then,  devouring  one  another 
Eat  up  landlord,  cooks,  and  all 


Tub  following  amusing  example  of  “ Book-keep- 
ing; or  the  Rich  Man  in  Spite  of  Himself”  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  and  was  # the  time  declared 
to  be  a perfectly  authentic  anecdote  of  an  old  New 
York  merchant : 

“ In  old  times  it  was  the  custom  of  the  merchants 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  keep  their  accounts  in 
pounds  shillings  and  pence  currency.  About  fifty 
years  ago  a frugal,  industrious  Scotch  merchant, 
well  known  to  the  then  small  mercantile  community 
of  this  city,  had,  by  dint  of  fortunate  commercial 
adventure  and  economy,  been  enabled  to  save  some- 
thing like  four  thousand  pounds ; a considerable 
sum  of  money  at  that  period,  and  one  which  secured 
to  its  possessor  a degree  of  enviable  independence. 
His  places  of  business  and  residence  were,  as  was 
customary  at  that  time,  under  the  same  roof  He 
had  a clerk  in  his  employment  whose  reputation  as 
an  accountant  inspired  the  utmost  confidence  of 
his  master,  whose  frugal  habits  he  emulated  with 
the  true  spirit  and  feeling  of  a genuine  Caledonian. 
U was  usual  for  the  accountant  to  make  an  annual 


balance  sheet,  for  the  inspection  of  his  master,  in 
order  that  he  might  see  what  had  been  the  profit! 
of  his  business  for  the  past  year.  On  this  occasion 
the  balance-sheet  showed  to  the  credit  of  the  busi- 
ness six  thousand  pounds,  which  somewhat  aston- 
ished the  incredulous  merchant. 

“ ‘ It  canna  be,'  said  he ; ‘ye  had  better  count 
up  agen.  1 dinna  think  1 ha’  had  sae  profitable  a 
beesness  as  this  represents.’ 

“ The  clerk,  with  his  usual  patience,  re-examined 
the  statement,  and  declared  that  it  was  * a’  right,' 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  wager  his  salary  upon 
its  correctness.  The  somewhat  puzzled  merchant 
scratched  his  head  with  surprise,  and  commenced 
adding  up  both  sides  of  the  account  for  himself.  It 
proved  right. 

“*I  did  na’  think,’  said  he,  ‘that  I was  worth 
over  four  thousand  pounds  ; but  ye  ha’  made  me  a 
much  richer  man.  Weel,  weel,  I may  ha*  been 
mair  successful  than  I had  tho’t,  and  I’ll  na’  quarrel 
wi*  mysel’  for  being  worth  six  thousand  instead.’ 

“ At  early  candle-light  the  store  was  regularly 
dosed  by  the  faithful  accountant ; and  as  soon  as 
he  had  gone,  the  sorely-perplexed  and  incredulous 
merchant  commenced  the  painful  task  of  going  over 
and  examining  all  the  accounts  for  himself.  Night 
after  night  did  he  labor  in  his  solitary  counting- 
house  alone,  to  look  for  the  error ; but  every  exam- 
ination confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  clerk,  until 
the  old  Scotchman  began  to  believe  it  possible  that 
he  was  really  worth  ‘ sax  thousand  pounds.’ 

“ Stimulated  by  this  addition  to  his  wealth,  he 
soon  felt  a desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
household ; and  with  that  view',  made  purchase  of 
new  furniture,  carpets,  and  other  elegancies,  con- 
sistent with  the  position  of  a man  possessing  the 
large  fortune  of  six  thousand  pounds.  Painters 
and  carpenters  were  set  to  work  to  tear  down  and 
build  up  ; and  in  a short  time  the  gloomy -looking 
residence  in  Stone  Street  was  renovated  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  attract  the  curiosity  and  envy  of  all  his 
neighbors.  The  doubts  of  the  old  man  w ould  still, 
however,  obtrude  themselves  upon  his  mind ; and 
he  determined  once  more  to  make  a thorough  ex- 
amination of  his  accounts. 

“ On  a dark  and  stormy  night  he  commenced  his 
labors,  with  the  patient  investigating  spirit  of  a man 
determined  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  very  bottom. 
It  was  past  the  hour  of  midnight,  yet  he  had  not 
been  able  to  detect  a single  error  ; but  still  he  went 
on.  His  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  for  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  end  of  his  labor.  A quick  sus- 
picion seized  his  mind  as  to  one  item  in  the  account. 
Eureka  ! He  had  found  it.  With  the  frenzy  of  a 
madman  he  drew  his  broad-brimmed  white  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and  rushed  into  the  street.  The  rain  and 
storm  were  nothing  to  him.  He  hurried  to  the 
residence  of  his  clerk,  in  Wall  Street ; ‘reached  the 
door,  and  seized  the  handle  of  the  huge  knocker, 
with  which  he  rapped  until  the  neighborhood  was 
roused  with  the  ‘ loud  alarm.' 

“ The  unfortunate  clerk  poked  his  nightcap  out 
of  an  upper  window,  and  demanded : * 

“ * Wha’s  there  V 

“ ‘ It’s  ms,  you  scoundrel !'  said  the  frenzied 
merchant;  4 ye've  added  up  the  year  of  our  Laird 
among  the  pounds  /' 

“ Such  was  the  fact*  The  addition  of  the  year 
of  our  Lord  among  the  items  had  swelled  the  fortune 
of  the  merchant  some  two  thousand  pounds  beyond 
the  amount.” 

Hebe  are  a couple  of  love-songs,  at  once  both 
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Latin  and  English,  one  of  the  amusements  of  Dean 
Swift.  There  is  a mine  of  wit  and  originality  in 
the  learned  trifles : 

" Apud  in  it  almi  de  si  re, 

^ Munis  tree  I ne  ver  re  qvi  re, 

Alo  ver  IJindzt  a gestis , 

His  miseri  ne  ver  at  restis. 

u A pudding  is  all  my  desire, 

My  mistress  I never  require, 

A lover  1 find  it  a jest  is, 

His  misery  never  at  rest  is.” 

The  next,  in  the  same  style  and  rein,  is  equally 
happy : 

44  Mollis  abuti , 

Has  an  acuti. 

No  lasso  finis , 

MoUi  divinis. 

0 mi  de  armis  tres , 

1 mtna  die  tres , 

Cantu  disco  ver 
Meas  alo  vert 

44  Moll  is  a beauty. 

Has  an  acute  eye, 

No  lass  so  fine  is, 

Molly  divine  is. 

O ! my  dear  mistress, 

Pm  in  a distress, 

Can’t  you  discover 
Me  as  a lover  7” 

We  remember  another  of  Swift’s  exercitations 
in  this  kind : 

“ Lotus  pacoJU  Us  time  : 

“Let  us  pack  off— ’tis  time  !” 


“Jones,”  said  a sympathizing  neighbor  to  a 
friend,  “what  in  the  world  put  matrimony  into 
your  head  ?” 

“Well,  the  fact  is,  I was  getting  short  of  shirts  !” 

A dialogue  between  a father— a dissipated  and 
extravagant  man — and  his  son,  as  to  how  to  expend 
five-and-twenty  shillings,  which  a new  situation  was 
to  give  the  former,  is  one  of  the  laughable,  and,  at  the 
tame  time,  instructive  things  that  have  found  their 
way  into  our  omnium- gatherum.  It  runs  as  follows  * 

“ Now,  Johnny,  my  boy,”  the  old  man  would 
■ay,  “ let  me  see  ; 1 owe  eight  shillings  at  the  por- 
ter-house, sign  of  ‘ The  Saddle  well,  that’s  that.” 
(Putting  the  amount  on  one  side.) 

“Yes,”  says  Johnny. 

“Well,  then  I promised  to  pay  a score  at  the 
Blue  Pig  Tavern — say  five  shillings.  How  much 
does  that  make,  John  ?” 

“ Why,  thirteen  shillings,”  says  the  boy,  count- 
ing on  his  fingers. 

“ But  I mean,  you  goose,  how  much  have  1 got 
left?” 

“ How  should  I know  f”  says  John ; “ count  it 
yourself : you've  got  the  money.” 

“ But  you  ought  to  know,”  says  the  father,  with 
true  parental  authority.  “ Take  thirteen  from  twen- 
ty-five— how  many  remains  ? Why  twelve,  to  be 
sure,”  counting  the  balance  slyly  in  his  hand. 
“ That's  the  way  you  are  neglecting  your  education, 
is  it*  I shall  have  to  talk  to  your  schoolmaster.” 

“Yes,  you’d  better  talk  to  him!  He  told  me 
yesterday  that  unless  you  let  him  have  some  money 
I needn’t  come  to  school  any  more.” 

“ Ah,  true,  my  boy — true ; you  mustn’t  lose 
your  education,  at  any  rate.  Take  him  round  five 
shillings  after  dinner.  I had  a pot  of  beer  with  him 
last  night,  and  he  agreed  if  1 would  let  him  have 
that  much  now,  he  would  be  satisfied  fer  the  pres- 
ent.*1 


“I  want  a pair  of  shoes,  father,”  says  John. 
“ I can  get  a capital  pair  for  three-and-sixpenee.* 

“ You  must  get  them  for  three  shillings,  John ; 
we  owe  the  butcher  four,  and  he  must  be  paid,  at 
we  get  no  meat : there,  that  ends  it,”  said  the  poor 
old  man,  with  a satisfied  air ; but  his  vision  of  in- 
dependence was  in  an  instant  destroyed,  by  John’s 
simply  saying : 

“ You’ve  forgotten  the  landlady,  father !” 

“Yes,  John,  that’s  true — so  I have.  She  must 
have  her  pay,  or  out  we  go.” 

“ She  must  /”  echoed  John. 

“ John,”  says  the  father,  “ I’ll  tell  you  how  I’D 
contrive  it.  I’ll  put  4 The  Saddle’  off  with  four 
shillings,  and  open  a branch  account  with  4 The 
Yew-Tree*  ” (another  drinking-house). 

44  But,”  said  John,  44  we  owed  her  a shilling  last 
week,  and  she  paid  for  the  washing.” 

44  Oh ! — ay  ; well,  how  much  does  the  washing 
come  to,  John?” 

44  Two  and  tuppence,”  replied  the  boy. 

44  Well,  then  give  her  three  shillings  instead  of 
five,”  said  the  father. 

44  But  then,  father,  that  won’t  do ; and  we  want 
tea.” 

44  Who  wants  tea  ? I don’t  care  a fig  for  tea.” 

44  But  I do,”  replied  the  boy,  with  most  provok- 
ing calmness. 

44  You  want  tea!”  said  die  father;  “you  young 
rascal,  you’ll  want  bread  yet.” 

“Bread! — that’s  true,”  exclaimed  John;  “you 
have  forgotten  the  baker !” 

The  old  man’s  schemes  to  pacify  his  creditors 
with  five-and-twenty  shillings  were  all  dissipated 
by  the  recollection  of  the  baker,  and  sweeping  the 
money  off  the  table  into  his  breeches-pocket,  he 
roared  out,  in  a great  passion : 

44  Let  ’em  all  go ! — I’ll  not  pay  a farthing  to  any 
of  ’em !” 

How  this  may  strike  others,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  to  our  minds  this  dialogue,  and  the  circum- 
stances (call  them  rather  weaknesses  and  vices) 
which  led  to  it,  involve  a very  fruitful  lesson.  It 
illustrates  very  forcibly  the  denunciation  of  the 
Scriptures  : 

44  Wo  unto  them  who  rise  up  in  the  morning  to 
pursue  strong  drink— who  continue  until  night ; un- 
til wine  inflame  them !” 


44  W.  T.  H.,”  of  Baltimore,  sends  for  the 44  Drawer* 
the  ensuing,  with  the  accompanying  note  : 

44  Herewith  is  a piece,  found  among  some  very 
old  papers,  which  it  is  there  stated  has  4 never  be- 
fore been  published’  For  severe  wit  and  sajeasm, 
it  strikes  me  as  possessing  very  great  iperit,  and  1 
think  it  will  afford  the  readers  of  the  4 Drawer* 
some  amusement.  The  explanatory  caption  was 
found  with  the  piece,  which,  as  1 have  said,  has 
been  among  old  family  papers  for  many  years. 
There  can  be,  I should  think,  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  piece.” 

44  Mr.  Wall,  of  West  Bromwich,  was,  many  years  since, 
land  steward  to  T.  C.  Tcrroisc,  Esq.,  a large  landed  pro- 
prietor In  Warwickshire  ; and,  by  his  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive conduct,  had  occasioned  much  uneasiness  among 
the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Canning,  then  a young  man,  was 
on  a visit  to  the  clergyman  of  *he  parish,  and  entering 
into  the  grief  of  the  people,  wrote  the  following  sarcastic 
lines.  Wall  and  Mr.  Tervoise  were  very  much  enraged, 
and  offered  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the 
author. 

“trsaos  AHXHEUa  1ST. 

“Win  ftfcakspoare  of  old,  for  the  pleasure  of  aS, 

Preseatsd  a mam  im  tho  shape  of  a wall ; 
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Ocr  landlord,  aiaa ! for  a difibrem  plan, 

Has  dressed  up  a Wall  in  the  shape  of  a man : 

Of  such  rude  materials,  so  heavy  and  thick, 

With  a heart  of  hard  stone,  and  a lacing  of  brick. 

That  *tis  plain  from  its  blundering  form  and  its  feat- 
ures, 

*Twas  built  by  some  journeyman  mason  of  Nature’s ; 
And,  spoilt  by  its  master’s  continued  neglect, 
Oppresses  the  land  it  was  meant  to  protect. 

This  Wall,  this  curs’d  Wall,  ever  since  it  was  raised, 
With  quarrels  and  squabbles  the  country  has  teased, 
And  Us  office  thereby  it  performs  with  precision, 

For  the  grand  use  of  Walls  we  all  know  is  division. 
Some  people  maintain  that  no  prospect  is  good. 

But  the  varied  expanse  of  plain,  water,  and  wood ; 

Our  hopes  are  confined,  our  taste  is  but  small, 

Far  we  only  request  to  behold  a dead  Wall. 

The  trees  on  the  Wall  are  pleasant  to  see, 

Modi  more  so  to  us  were  the  Wall  on  the  tree ; 

And  if  to  exalt  it  would  please  Mr.  Tervoise, 

Any  ires  in  the  parish  is  much  at  his  service.” 


It  was  an  ancient  Punch,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  who  gave  the  annexed  as  a passage  from 
44  The  Cook's  Oracle 

44  What  19  a spider  ?” 

44  A thing  the  maid  kills  with  a brush,  after  I hare 
done  breaking  breakfast- cakes  in  it.” 

44  How  could  you  cook  your  mistress  ?” 

44  By  getting  her  into  a stew  ?” 

44  How  can  you  make  a venison-pie  without 
lour?” 

44  Put  deer  meat  inaitie,  and  make  the  crust  of 
doe." 

44  What  patron  saint  do  you  worship  ?” 

44  The  god  Pan.” 

44  Who  was  the  first  cook  ?” 


44  Prometheus : he  stole  fire  from  the  skies  to 
warm  a small  Pig-malion  for  his  breakfast.” 

44  How  do  you  bone  a turkey  V* 

44  Poke  the  stuffing  in  with  my  knuckles.” 

44  If  you  know  nothing  about  boiling  a goose,  how 
do  you  expec-to-rate  as  a cook  ?” 

44  As  a epitter , of  course.” 

The  late  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  dryest  and  slyest  of  humorists,  furnished,  many 
years  ago,  the  material  of  this  last-named  play  upon 
a word. 

Wi  have  omitted  to  mention  in  compliance  with 
a request,  and  information  furnished  by  a corre- 
spondent at  Fayette  (Miss.)  in  March  last,  that  the 
droll  Arkansas  “Noatis,”  which  appeared  in  the 
February  number,  and  was  credited  to  the  “ Spirit 
of  the  Times,”  originally  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Watehtower”  of  Fayette,  to  which  journal  it  was 
contributed  by  Joshua  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  a resident 
of  that  town.  If  the  paper  in  question  has  many 
such  contributors,  it  will  be  a 44  Tower”  of  strength 
in  its  humorous  department. 


There  have  been  sent,  in  44  correction”  of  the 
alleged  authorship  of  the  lines  written  by  a blind 
Quaker  woman  of  Philadelphia — published  recent- 
ly in  the  44  Drawer” — numerous  letters,  attributing 
the  lines  to  Milton.  But  the  lines  were  written,  as 
stated,  by  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  a Quaker  woman,  and 
blind,  of  Philadelphia.  They  appear  in  no  early 
edition  of  Milton's  Poems  ; but  in  the  last  Cam- 
bridge edition  they  are  published  as  a 44  newly-dis- 
covered effusion”  from  the  pen  of  the  immortal  au- 
thor of 44  Paradise  Lost”  and  “Paradise  Regained. 


litmmj  Jfrrtter. 


Besides  the  nnmenras  reprints  of  valuable  for- 
eign books,  our  literary  record  for  the  present  month 
comprises  but  a scanty  number  of  publications, 
some  of  which,  however,  present  very  favorable 
specimens  of  native  talent  in  various  walks  of 
literature. 

A theological  work  of  considerable  importance  is 
The  Divine  Character  Vindicated,  by  the  Rev.  Moses 
Ballou,  being  a review  of  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher’s  celebrated  Con- 
feet  of  Ages.  Mr.  Ballou  presents  a copious  an- 
alysis of  that  work,  treating  the  statements  of  the 
anthor  with  candor  and  justice,  and  then  proceeds 
to  an  examination  of  its  remarkable  theory  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  Scripture.  His  own  views  are 
founded  on  the  essential  benignity  of  the  Divine 
character,  and  the  limited  consequences  of  sin,  and 
though  they  must  fail  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
religious  world  in  general,  they  are  sustained  with 
a good  deal  of  argumentative  skill,  and  are  often 
suggestive  of  profound  reflections.  In  its  trans- 
parent simplicity,  the  style  of  the  volume  affords  a 
good  model  of  theological  discussion.  (Published 
by  Redfield.) 

The  Exiles  is  the  title  of  an  American  novel  by 
Talvi  (Mrs.  Robinson),  in  which  that  accom- 
plished lady  brings  the  fruits  of  her  wide  experience 
of  social  life  in  this  country  to  the  illustration  of  a 
powerful  and  touching  fictitious  narrative.  The 
story  describes  the  varied  fortunes  of  a couple  of 
German  emigrants,  from  the  higher  walks  of  society, 


who  are  induced  to  take  up  their  residence  in  this 
country,  and  after  a series  of  painfully  disastrous 
events,  find  a tragic  winding-up  of  their  history  in 
a remote  town  of  Vermont.  The  most  striking 
merits  of  the  production — which  are  numerous  and 
of  a high  order — are  its  vivid  and  subtle  delinea- 
tions of  passion,  the  admirable  fidelity  of  its  char- 
acter-drawing, its  frequent  touches  of  pathos,  its 
graphic  and  effective  descriptions  of  nature,  and  its 
life-like,  home-like  pictures  of  American  manners, 
drawn  sometimes  perhaps  with  a little  too  much 
intensity,  but  always  with  essential  truthfulness, 
and  never  sacrificing  a kindly  and  generous  spirit 
to  the  love  of  satire.  In  the  management  of  the 
plot,  which  we  think  is  too  complicated  in  its  de- 
tails, Mrs.  Robinson  shows  not  a little  ingenuity 
and  artistic  skill.  She  constantly  keeps  the  curi- 
osity of  the  reader  on  the  stretch,  and  escapes  from 
the  most  difficult  situations  by  adroit  arrangements 
which  have  the  effect  of  a pleasing  surprise.  The 
narrative  is  full  of  action  and  incident,  and,  cover- 
ing a wide  space,  admits  of  a remarkable  variety  of 
scenes,  derived  from  opposite  extremities  of  the 
American  continent.  Apart  from  its  interest  as  a 
novel — which  is  guaranteed  by  a plot  of  high- wrought 
romance — its  acute  remarks  on  American  institu- 
tions and  society,  illustrated  by  a succession  of 
lively  sketches,  evidently  taken  from  the  life,  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  readers,  and  can  not  fail  to 
reward  them  for  its  perusal.  Like  the  other  produc- 
tions of  Talti,  which  have  given  her  such  a hvrV 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


rank  in  literature  both  at  home  and  abroad,  this 
work  was  originally  written  in  German.  It  loses 
nothing  however  in  the  translation,  which  has  been 
executed  with  such  idiomatic  grace  as  to  read  like 
the  composition  of  one  to  whom  the  language  is 
native. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians , by 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  In  this  important  work  a com- 
plete view  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  presented, 
showing  the  character  of  the  domestic  life,  political 
institutions,  religious  observances,  and  industrial 
arts  of  that  remarkable  people.  It  is  the  product  of 
long  and  laborious  research ; it  bears  the  stamp  of 
thoroughness  on  every  page  ; it  is  copious,  without 
being  confused ; the  descriptive  portions  are  crowd- 
ed with  information,  while  they  are  couched  in  a 
flowing  and  attractive  style,  clothing  the  hoary  and 
wasted  Past  in  a fresh  and  life-like  costume.  The 
▼olume  is  illustrated  by  a multitude  of  engravings, 
which  make  the  explanations  of  the  writer  perfectly 
clear  to  the  eye.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  the  stu- 
dent of  profane  histoiy,  and  no  less  by  the  searcher 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  an  efficient  and  most  interest- 
ing aid  in  their  pursuits.  (Published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

The  Regent's  Daughter  is  a dramatic  adaptation, 
founded  on  the  romance  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
hinging  on  a plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  Re- 
gent, Philip  of  Orleans,  in  which  the  lover  of  the 
Regent’s  unacknowledged  daughter  is  the  chief 
actor,  and  which  was  detected  by  the  counter-in- 
trigues of  Cardinal  Dubois.  The  translator  has 
executed  his  task  with  remarkable  success,  show- 
ing a sagacious  perception  of  the  sources  of  dra- 
matic effect,  and  a felicitous,  command  of  spirited, 
and  nervous  English.  The  play  is  intended  primarily 
for  reading,  but,  with  some  unimportant  omissions, 
would  be  admirably  suited  to  public  representation. 
Its  authorship  in  the  present  form  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Albion , weekly  newspaper,  Mr. 
William  Young,  and  it  certainly  betrays  the 
graceful  vigor  of  expression  for  which  the  pen  of 
that  gentleman  is  famed.  (Published  by  Appleton 
and  Co.) 

Among  the  numerous  popular  fictions  called  forth 
by  the  Temperance  Reform,  the  story  entitled 
Minnie  Herman^  by  Thurlow  W.  Brown,  is  as 
well  entitled  to  commendation  as  any  that  have 
fallen  under  our  critical  eye.  It  presents  a series 
of  vivid  sketches,  many  of  them  marked  by  true 
pathos,  showing  the  tragic  effects  of  indulgence  in 
the  fatal  cup.  The  facts  are  evidently  taken  from 
real  life,  and  though  embellished  with  a high  rhetor- 
ical coloring,  can  not  be  said  to  exaggerate  the  evils 
which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  (Published 
by  Miller,  Orton,  and  Mulligan.) 

The  Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington,  by  B. 
P.  Shillabkr,  have  been  collected  in  a neat  vol- 
ume, illustrated  by  numerous  characteristic  en- 
gravings, and  published  by  J.  C.  Derby.  The  un- 
exampled popularity  attained  by  these  specimens  of 
native  humor,  as  they  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  public  journals,  may  safely  be  taken  as 
a test  of  their  genuine  and  rare  merits.  We  regard 
them  as  among  the  best  productions  of  the  sportive 
badinage,  so  congenial  to  the  American  taste,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  our  lighter  literature.  The  char- 
acter of  the  oracular  old  dame  is  sustained  w ith 
dramatic  harmony  through  the  whole  of  her  unique 
comments ; she  never  by  any  mischance  relapses 
into  orthodox  English ; and  always  hides  beneath 
her  eccentricity  of  expression  the  largest  and  warm- 
est soul  of  grandmotherly  kindness.  Her  biog- 


rapher and  “ honest  chronicler”  has  succeeded  to  a 
charm  in  giving  the  veracious  history  of  her  life. 
His  irrepressible  love  of  fun  is  so  blended  with  the 
true  spirit  of  wit,  as  to  entitle  him  to  a high  rank  in 
the  walk  to  which  he  has  so  cordially  devoted  him- 
self. He  is  certainly  a master  in  this  line — at  the 
very  top  of  the  scale — and  his  imitators  are — no- 
where. 

Crosby  and  Nichols  have  issued  a posthumous 
work  by  the  late  Rev.  Sylvester  Judd,  consist- 
ing of  a series  of  discourses  on  The  Church.  Mr. 
Judd  is  well  remembered  as  the  gifted  but  erratic 
author  of  Margaret , Richard  Edney , and  other  pro- 
ductions, which  have  obtained  a limited  circle  of 
devoted  admirers.  Several,  of  his  friends  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  bring  before  the  publio  his 
views  concerning  Church  principles,  plans,  and  or- 
ganization, and  the  result  is  the  present  volume. 
The  discourses  which  it  contains  are  written  in  a 
plain  and  unambitious  style,  and  in  a tone  of  un- 
mistakable earnestness. 

An  edition  of  Professor  Smith's  History  of 
Greece  is  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  expressly 
prepared  by  a competent  American  editor.  As  a 
popular  manual  of  Grecian  history  this  work  is  en- 
tirely without  a rival  in  English  literature.  It 
embodies  the  best  fruits  of  modem  researches  in  a 
style  of  remarkable  elegance  and  grace,  and  presents 
the  oft -to Id  story  of  Grecian  development  not  only 
with  critical  discrimination  but  with  picturesque 
beauty.  The  high  rank  of  Professor  Smith  as  a 
classical  scholar  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
narrative,  while  the  charms  of  its  diction  offer  a 
rare  enticement  to  every  tasteful  reader. 

Spirit  Manifestations  Examined  and  Explained , by 
John  Bovee  Dods.  (Published  by  Dewitt  and 
Davenport.)  After  the  elaborate  defense  of  the  so- 
called  Spiritual  Manifestations  by  Judge  Edmonds, 
and  some  other  writers  of  ability  and  official  posi- 
tion, the  subject  has  assumed  an  importance  in  the 
public  eye  which  we  think  is  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  value  of  any  communications  obtained  by  this 
peculiar  agency — mysterious,  preternatural,  spirit- 
ual, psychological,  or  by  whatever  term  it  is  desig- 
nated. As  an  illustration  of  certain  remarkable 
powers  in  the  human  system — not  yet  sufficiently 
explained — this  volume,  however,  is  seasonable, 
and  well  adapted  to  gratify  a laudable  curiosity. 
The  writer,  who  has  devoted  his  attention  for  many 
years  to  the  subject,  and  who  is  undoubtedly  a man 
of  scientific  research,  as  well  as  of  candor  and  im- 
partiality, professes  to  have  discovered  the  origin  of 
the  phenomena  in  question  in  the  involuntary  powers 
of  the  mind,  the  physical  instruments  of  w hich  are 
seated  in  the  cerebellum.  He  adduces  a multitude 
of  very  curious  facts  in  support  of  his  theory,  which, 
if  they  do  not  give  it  the  force  of  demonstration, 
have  a great  deal  of  plausibility,  considered  in  that 
point  of  view,  and  are  well  worth  the  study  of  the 
anthropological  inquirer.  Dr.  Dods  handles  hie 
subject  without  bitterness  or  partisan  zeal.  He  im- 
putes no  sinister  motives  to  the  believers  in  spirit- 
ual manifestations.  He  thinks  them  in  a great 
error,  and  endeavors  to  show  them  the  ground  of 
their  error.  His  volume  is  eminently  readable — re- 
plete with  singular  instances  of  abnormal  phenom- 
ena, both  from  ancient  and  modem  times — and  is 
j not  surpassed,  either  in  instruction  or  entertain- 
ment, by  any  work  yet  called  forth  by  the  “ spiritual 
controversy.” 

D.  Appleton  and  Co.  have  issued  a neat  and  con- 
venient edition  of  Surenns’s  French  and  English 
Dictionary , thoroughly  revised  and  improved  by 
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additions  from  standard  authorities,  forming  one  of 
the  best  manuals  for  constant  reference  now  in  use. 

The  recent  publications  of  T.  B.  Peterson  in- 
dude, among  others,  T.  S.  Arthur's  excellent 
domestic  stories  of  The  Iron,  Rule ; or , Tyranny  m 
the  Household , and  The  Lady  at  Home  ; or,  Happi- 
ness in  the  Household ; a compact  and  well-printed 
edition  of  Disraeli's  novels,  Venetia , The  Young 
Duke , Miriam,  Alroy , Henrietta  Temple , and  Con- 
tarini  Fleming , each  work,  comprising  three  volumes 
in  the  original,  in  one  handsome  volume  ; and  Kate 
Clarendon  and  Viola,  by  Emerson  Bennett.  The 
numerous  popular  fictions  brought  out  by  Mr.  Pe- 
terson, have  given  his  name  a wide  celebrity  among 
book-purchasers,  and  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
promotion  of  a cheap  literature. 

The  prevailing  interest  in  the  war  now  waging 
between  Russia  and  the  Allied  Powers  has  called 
forth  numerous  publications  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Russia  and  Turkey,  which  can  not  fail  to 
be  received  with  general  satisfaction.  Of  these  the 
most  original  and  able  is  Russia  as  it  is,  by  Count 
de  Gurowski,  a Polish  nobleman,  now  resident  in 
this  country,  and  a thinker  of  great  depth  and  pen- 
etration, profoundly  versed  in  the  civil  and  military 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  warmly  devoted  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Sclavonic  race.  His  work  abounds  in 
rare  and  valuable  information,  in  comprehensive 
general  statements,  and  in  copious  statistical  ac- 
counts of  the  resources  of  Russia.  The  style  is 
lucid  and  vigorous,  and  presents  a remarkable  in- 
stance of  effective  idiomatic  expression  by  one 
who  writes  in  a foreign  language.  This  work  is 
published  by  the  Appletons. 

The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea , by  Law- 
rence Oliphant,  is  an  entertaining  narrative  of 
a voyage  down  the  river  Volga,  and  a tour  through 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  It  is  filled  with 
lively  pictures  of  the  peculiar  manners  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  natural  scenery  of  that  portion  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  (Published  by  Redfield.) 

Redfield  has  also  issued  A Year  with  the  Turks , 
by  Warington  W.  Smyth,  containing  sketches 
of  travel  in  the  European  and  Asiatic  dominions 
of  the  Sultan.  It  presents  a highly  favorable  view 
of  the  T urkish  character,  which  it  defends  with  the 
spirit  of  a partisan. 

A work  of  great  interest  on  the  Russian  policy,  en- 
titled the  Knout  and  the  Russians,  from  the  F rench 
of  Germain  de  Lagny,  is  published  by  Harper 
and  B rothere.  1 1 presents  a detailed  and  very  lively 
description  of  the  interior  of  Russian  society,  with 
a lucid  exposition  of  the  prominent  public  institu- 
tions. The  author  is  no  friend  to  the  Czar,  and  no 
doubt  occasionally  permits  his  hostility  to  color  his 
statements.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  his  work  can  be  called  in 
question,  and  the  strong  feeling  under  which  he 
writes  gives  a piquant  zest  to  his  descriptions,  and 
effectually  prevents  the  reader  from  falling  asleep. 
His  chapters  on  the  army,  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
the  navy,  the  magistracy,  and  the  finances,  are  in- 
forming and  valuable.  His  account  of  Russian 
serfdom  is  full  of  novel  and  striking  views.  In  de- 
scribing the  punishment  of  the  knout,  he  brings  for- 
ward several  terrible  instances  showing  the  severity 
of  Russian  criminal  law,  in  spite  of  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  The  vivacity  of  style  with 
which  this  volume  is  written  makes  it  more  readable 
than  a large  proportion  of  the  works  which  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Russian  question. 

Another  work  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in 
relation  to  Turkey,  is  Curzon’s  Armenia , an  agree- 


able account  of  travels  performed  in  connection  with 
the  joint  English  and  Russian  commission  for  set- 
tling the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Persia  in 
the  region  occupied  by  the  Koordish  tribes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lively  sketches  of  Eastern  manners  and 
scenery,  the  volume  abounds  with  copious  and  valu- 
able notices  of  Armenian  history,  and  the  progress 
of  Russian  aggression  in  that  quarter. 

Mason  Brothers  publish  A History  of  the  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm  Tune,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Haver- 
gall,  with  an  introductory  notice  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Wainwright.  It  furnishes  a curious  his- 
tory of  that  ancient  piece  of  psalmody,  with  an 
account  of  the  successive  changes  which  it  has  un- 
dergone. Its  authorship  is  ascribed,  not  to  Martin 
Luther,  according  to  the  traditional  opinion,  but  to 
William  Franc,  an  obscure  composer,  whose  name 
is  known  only  in  connection  with  the  Genevan 
Psalter.  The  tune,  however,  has  since  been  sub- 
jected to  so  many  variations  as  almost  to  have  lost 
its  original  identity. 

A new  edition  of  Talfourd's  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  is  published  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
son, and  Co.,  containing  the  most  important  essays 
and  reviews  of  their  late  lamented  author.  As  a 
sound  and  impartial  critic,  Talfourd  occupies  a high 
place  in  English  literature.  If  he  did  not  affect  the 
brilliant  audacity  of  Jeffrey,  he  was  far  more  cath- 
olic in  his  tastes,  and  more  profoundly  appreciative 
in  his  judgments.  Free  from  the  love  of  paradox, 
which,  to  a great  extent,  vitiated  the  .remarkable 
critical  acuteness  of  Hazlitt,  and  never,  like  Cole- 
ridge, overlaying  the  original  and  subtle  distinctions 
of  transcendental  speculation  with  a cloud  of  va- 
porous phraseology,  Talfourd  brought  an  honest  and 
masculine  judgment,  a keen  perception  of  truth,  a 
singularly  refined  taste,  a profound  and  universal 
culture,  and  a most  gracious  sympathy  with  every 
genuine  manifestation  of  intellect,  to  the  criticism 
of  the  great  literary  productions  of  the  age.  His 
verdicts,  in  almost  all  cases,  will  stand  the  test  of 
time.  He  was  .apparently  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
prejudice — certainly,  he  had  not  a trace  of  malignity 
or  captiousness  in  his  nature — he  never  sought  to 
amuse  himself  or  the  public  at  the  expense  of  an 
unfortunate  author — he  did  not  mistake  severity  f at 
acuteness,  nor  wholesale  censure  for  just  discrim- 
ination— he  never  condemned  without  cause — 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  admitted  that  his  heart 
was  tinctured  with  an  excess  of  favoritism  for 
those  whom  he  deemed  great  intellectual  benefac- 
tors, and  who  had  not  met  with  the  due  meed  of 
honor  from  the  public.  His  native  kindliness  pro- 
tected him  from  the  bitterness  which  is  often  thought 
to  be  an  essential  element  of  criticism ; while  his 
wakeful  good  sense  and  delicately  sensitive  taste, 
prevented  him  from  becoming  the  dupe  of  preten- 
sion. In  our  opinion,  his  critical  essays  possess 
far  more  than  an  ephemeral  value  ; we  know  of  no 
better  comments  on  recent  English  literature ; and 
their  diligent  study  can  not  fail  to  produce  the 
most  wholesome  effects  on  the  public  taste. 

My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters , by  Hugh  Miller, 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  autobiography,  detail- 
ing the  varied  experiences  of  his  early  years,  and 
the  successive  steps  by  which,  from  a working  me- 
chanic, he  attained  his  present  scientific  distinction. 
It  is  a work  replete  with  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment, especially  to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a regular  scholastic  education.  (Pub- 
lished by  Gould  and  Lincoln.) 

An  Art- Student  in  Munich,  by  An*Na  Mary  How- 
itt.  A delightful  record  of  personal  experiences. 
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belonging  44  to  a peculiarly  poetical  chapter  in  the 
life  of  a woman  studying  Art.”  The  author  is  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Howitts,  and  writes  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  naivete  that  are  quite  fascina- 
ting. Her  notices  of  art  and  artists  in  Munich  are 
not  only  spirited,  but  full  of  information.  (Pub- 
lished by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.) 

The  Dodd  Family  Abroad , the  latest  production 
of  C HA  r les  Le  ve  r (published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), is  one  of  the  finest  and  funniest  specimens  of 
his  inimitable  humor  and  satire.  It  relates  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  Irish  family,  who  leave  their  kindred 
bog-trotters  at  home,  and  go  in  search  of  44  the  gen- 
teel” on  an  European  tour.  They  fall  into  all  sorts 
of  scrapes,  constantly  suffer  from  their  own  absurd- 
ities, but  learn  no  wisdom  from  the  experience. 
The  characters  of  the  ambitious  and  most  foolish 
mamma,  the  long-suffering  papa,  the  graceless 
wretch  of  a son,  and  the  deluded  beauty  of  a daugh- 
ter, are  sustained  with  infinite  spirit,  and  afford  an 
endless  fund  of  amusement. 

Farm  Implements , and  the  Principles  of  their  Con- 
struction and  Use , by  John  J.  Thomas  (published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a volume  for  the  farm- 
er’s library,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  extensive  range  of  agricultural  literature.  It 
originally  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  under  the  title  of 
“Agricultural  Dynamics;  or,  the  Science  of  Farm 
Forces.”  The  edition  now  published  is  based  on 
that  essay,*  which  has  been  revised  and  enlarged, 
and  the  number  of  illustrations  more  than  doubled. 
In  applying  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in 
their  different  branches,  to  the  practices  of  modem 
farming,  it  avoids  the  use  of  technical  phraseology, 
and  presents  the  subject  in  a form  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  every  reader.  The  practical 
farmer  will  find  in  it  a description  of  the  tools  in 
daily  use,  with  an  exposition  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  their  construction,  and  numerous  valuable 
hints  for  the  improvement  of  their  convenience  and 
utility.  The  w’ork  is  adapted  to  recitation  in 
schools  as  well  as  to  private  reading.  Speaking  of 
the  original  edition,  the  late  accomplished  horti- 
culturist Downing  remarked:  44  We  should  like  to 
see  this  work  printed,  bound,  and  bung  up  in  every 
work-shop,  tool-room,  and  fanner’s  book-shelf  in 
the  country.” 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

In  recording  the  death  of  this  distinguished  man, 
which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  April,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  disruption  of  another  link,  which  con- 
nected the  rich,  imaginative,  and  picturesque  poet- 
ical movement  of  the  last  half  century  with  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  present  day.  U nder 
the  pseudonym  of  Christopher  North,  the  deceased 
was  known  to  every  cultivated  reader  in  our  own 
country;  in  spite  of  strong  political  differences,  he 
was  cherished  with  enthusiastic  and  loving  admi- 
ration ; and  his  death,  though  at  a ripe  old  age,  has 
sent  a pang  to  many  American  hearts  like  that  felt 
on  the  loss  of  a personal  friend.  The  subjoined 
notice,  which  emtxidies  the  language  of  several  of 
the  leading  British  literary  journals,  presents  the 
character  of  the  departed  poet  in  a favorable  light, 
and  will  not  be  thought  to  do  more  than  justice  to 
his  memory. 

Professor  Wilson  was  born  at  Paisley  in  1788, 
his  father  being  a wealthy  manufacturer  there.  He 
entered  Glasgow  University  at  the  age  of  13,  and 
in  four  years  more  went  to  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  his  extraordinary  quality  was  recog- 


nized at  once.  He  was  the  leader  in  all  sports, 
from  his  great  bodily  strength,  as  well  as  his  enthu- 
siasm for  pleasure  of  that  kind ; and  he  gained  the 
Newdegate  prize  for  un  English  poem  of  sixty  lines. 
On  leaving  coLlege  he  bought  the  Elleray  estate,  em 
Windermere,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
the  44  Great  Lake  Poet,”  becoming  himself,  in  latter 
days,  the  44  Admiral  of  the  Lakes,”  and  acting  as 
such  when  Bolton  entertained  Canning  and  Scott 
with  a splendid  water  fete  on  Windermere.  In  these 
days  Wilson  played  many  wild  feats.  He  attended 
all  the  fairs,  lights,  running  matches,  races,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  country.  He  was  a capital  boxer,  sin* 
glestick  man,  and  wrestler ; no  great  sportsman,  ex- 
cept as  an  angler,  and  now  and  then  in  pursuit  sf 
the  red  dccr.  For  some  time  he  took  up  his  abode 
among  the  gipsies,  learned  a great  deal  of  their  slang, 
and  adopted  their  costume  and  their  habits.  After- 
ward he  partially  settled  down,  and  went  to  study 
law  in  Edinburgh.  As  might  be  expected,  little 
profit  resulted  from  this  experiment,  but  he  took  to 
literature,  and  produced  several  isolated  work s, 
such  as  the 44  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,” 
which  attained  great  popularity;  the  “Trials  of 
Margaret  Lindsay,”  a pathetic  Scottish  story ; the 
“Isle  of  Palms ;”  and  the  “City  of  the  Plague.” 
But  two  things  occurred  in  Edinburgh  about  1818 
— the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  became  vacant,  and  Maga  was  estab- 
lished. Wilson  immediately  became  a candidate 
for  office  in  the  one,  and  contributor  to  the  other. 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  patronage  mainly  contributed  to 
his  success  in  the  first,  his  own  abilities  won  the 
second.  Before  this  time  he  had  commenced  that 
connection  with  Blackwoods  Magazine  which,  for 
years  after,  identified  him  with  all  the  brilliant 
fancy  and  exquisite  taste  with  which  its  pages  were 
adorned.  The  productions  of  his  eloquent  pen  were, 
in  1842,  published  in  a collected  form,  under  the 
title  of  44  Recreations  of  Christopher  North.”  A 
singularly  vigorous  and;  healthy  physique,  animated 
by  an  impulsive  and  restless  spirit,  drew  him  on  in 
youth  to  undertake  feats — generally  displays  of  ath- 
letic strength — out  of  the  ordinary  course ; and  the 
alternations  of  indolence,  so  often  remarked  in  tem- 
peraments like  his,  led  him  in  more  advanced  life 
| to  indulge  in  on  unusual  disregard  of  external  ap- 
l pearanccs ; and  upon  those  slight  grounds  the  most 
| adventurous  tales  of  his  eccentricity  were  circulat- 
ed: but  even  at  the  most  extravagant  period  of  his 
youth,  John  Wilson  was  always  restrained  by  a 
high  and  pure  sense  of  morality.  The  drinking 
feats  attributed  to  him  arc  cither  gross  inventions, 
or  literal  acceptations  of  the  humorous  caricatures 
of  the  “Nocte8  Ambrosian® :”  they  who  were  in- 
timate with  Wilson  know  that  he  neither  required 
nor  used  to  excess  the  stimulus  of  strong  drink. 
He  enjoyed  the  most  extravagant  hilarity  of  the 
social  board,  but  could  work  himself  up  to  the  high- 
est pitch  by  the  sheer  effort  of  talking.  His  literary 
genius  was  so  entirely  akin  to  his  physical  temper- 
ament, os  to  appear  simply  an  emanation  from  it. 
Looking  at  his  productions  with  the  cool  critical 
eye  with  which  one  is  accustomed  to  examine  the 
works  of  a past  time,  we  can  not  but  perceive  that 
they  are  characterized  by  a want  of  condensation 
— by  an  absence  of  exact,  subtle,  or  deep  analytic- 
al or  critical  power — that  their  style  is  sometimes 
inflated,  and  verging  on  the  tawdry ; and  yet,  with 
all  these  defects,  they  are  informed  with  a vitality 
which  entitles  them  to  be  numbered  in  the  class  of 
works  which  men  will  not  willingly  let  die.  There 
| is  a bewitching  combination  of  vague,  dreamy  wilch 
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ness,  pathos,  and  ethereal  fancy,  in  his  “ Isle  of 
Palms”  and  “ Unimore while  in  his  44  City  of  the 
Plague”  there  is  an  irregular  splendor  and  vigor 
that  sometimes  reminds  one  of  the  old  English  dra- 
matists. His  prose  writings  are  the  outpourings  of 
an  improvisatore ; unequal,  but  fascinating,  full  of 
power  and  variety — ranging  from  pictures  of  ideal 
beauty  to  defiant  humor,  now  throwing  out  sugges- 
tions pregnant  with  materials  for  thought,  and  again 
dashing  off  graphic  descriptions  that  place  their 
subjects  visibly  before  the  eye.  If  the  marvel  of 
his  eloquence  is  not  lessened,  it  is  at  least  account- 
ed for  to  those  who  have  seen  him.  One  writer 
says — 44  Such  a presence  is  rarely  seen;  and  more 
thin  one  person  has  said  that  he  reminded  them  of 
the  first  man,  Adam ; so  full  was  that  large  frame 
of  vitality,  force,  and  sentience.  His  tread  seemed 
almost  to  shake  the  streets,  his  eye  almost  saw 
through  stone  walls ; and  as  for  his  voice,  there  was 
no  heart  that  could  stand  before  it.  He  swept  away 
all  hearts  whithersoever  he  would.  No  less  strik- 
ing was  it  to  see  him  in  a mood  of  repose,  as  when 
he  steered  the  old  packet  boat  that  used  to  pass  be- 
tween Bowness  and  Ambleside,  before  the  steam- 
ers were  put  upon  the  lake.  Sitting  motionless, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  rudder,  in  the  presence  of 
journeymen  and  market-women,  with  his  eye  ap- 
parently looking  beyond  every  thing  into  nothing, 
and  his  mouth  closed  under  his  beard,  as  if  he 
meant  never  to  speak  again,  he  was  quite  as  im- 
pressive and  immortal  an  image  as  he  could  have 
been  to  the  students  of  his  class  or  the  comrades 
of  his  jovial  hours.”  Another  describes  him  as  44  a 
stout,  tall,  athletic  man,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
chest,  and  prodigiously  muscular  limbs.  His  face 
was  magnificent ; his  hair,  which  he  wore  long  and 
flowing,  fell  round  his  massive  features  like  a lion’s 
mane,  to  which,  indeed,  it  was  often  compared,  be- 
ing much  of  the  same  hue.  His  lips  were  always 
working,  while  his  gray  flashing  eyes  had  a weird 
sort  of  a look  which  was  highly  characteristic.” 
As  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  he  possessed  a 
rare  power  of  winning  the  affections  and  confidence 
of  his  pupils,  and  instigating  them  by  a certain  con- 
tagion of  eloquence  to  self-exertion.  Properly 
speaking,  he  founded  no  school ; for  his  discursive 
turn  of  mind  was  unfavorable  to  the  maturing  of 
systematic,  precise  opinions : but  he  set  his  hear- 
ers to  think,  and  inspired  them  with  ambition  to 
distinguish  themselves  as  thinkers,  and  not  a few 
able  and  successful  inquirers  were  thus  launched 
upon  their  philosophical  career.  He  also  imparted 
a new  character  to  the  Moral  Philosophy  chair  of 
Edinburgh.  Stewart  and  Brown  had  each  con- 
fined his  instructions  almost  exclusively  to  intel- 
lectual analysis — had  made  his  class  as  it  were  a 
double  of  the  Logic  class : the  genial  and  imagina- 
tive Wilson  naturally  applied  himself  more  to  the 
analysis  of  the  fancy  and  the  passions,  and  the  il- 
lustration of  their  influence  on  the  will — the  most 
essential  branch  of  ethical  inquiry.  But  it  was  in 
his  own  family,  and  among  the  wide  and  varied  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  acquaintances  he  loved  to  bring 
around  him,  that  Wilson  was  seen  in  all  the  most 
engaging  features  of  his  character.  His  domestic 
affections  were  intense : we  believe  he  never  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  blow  inflisted  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Wilson — and  if  ever  there  was  a woman  to 
be  sorrowed  for  throughout  a widowed  life,  it  was 
she ; so  opposite  to  the  dazzling  impetuous  spirit 
of  her  mate,  in  the  beautiful  gentleness  and  equa- 
nimity of  her  temper,,  yet  adapting  herself  so  en- 
tirely to  his  tastes,  and  repaid  by  such  a deep  and 


lasting  affection.  As  for  friends  and  others  not 
belonging  to  his  own  family  circle,  there  perhaps 
never  was  a man  gifted  with  such  an  universality 
of  sympathy  with  all  that  is  intellectual.  He  had 
points  in  common  with  all — with  the  elegant  fas- 
tidiousness of  Lockhart,  the  broad  humor  and  in- 
spired idiotcy  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  polished 
coterieism  of  Moore,  the  masculine  benevolence  of 
Chalmers,  the  disputatious  logic  of  De  Quincey, 
the  playful  humor  of  Lamb,  the  enjoue  and  often 
felicitous  criticism  of  Hunt,  and  the  honest  aspira- 
tions of  less  gifted  individuals.  In  the  society  of 
the  northern  capital  he  will  be  long  and  sadly  miss- 
ed. The  accounts  of  his  eccentricity  of  manners 
and  appearance  have  been  much  exaggerated.  He 
had  no  great  respect  for  the  commonplace  conven- 
tionalities of  artificial  life,  nor  had  he  any  rever- 
ence for  tailors  and  masters  of  ceremonies  ; but  tho 
statements  about  his  buttonless  shirts,  his  thread- 
bare coats,  and  tattered  academical  robes,  are  pic- 
torial fictions.  With  all  his  apparent  eccentricity, 
he  had  sound  judgment  and  a genial  kifldly  heart ; 
and  in  his  warm  love,  especially  in  his  latter  years, 
of  all  that  was  generous  and  good  and  sacred,  and 
his  sincere  affection  for  Dr.  Chalmers  and  othevs 
of  his  colleagues  most  eminent  for  piety  and  active 
philanthropy,  he  gave  proof  of  a religious  principle 
far  deeper  than  any  mere  sentimental  feeling  or 
philosophical  persuasion  could  have  inspired.  He 
was  much  beloved  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elleray . 
Every  old  boatman  and  young  angler,  every  hoary 
shepherd  and  primitive  dame  among  the  hills  of  the 
district,  knew  him  and  enjoyed  his  presence.  He 
was  a steady  and  genial  friend  to  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge for  a long  course  of  years.  He  made  others 
happy  by  being  so  intensely  happy  himself  when 
his  brighter  moods  were  on  him.  He  felt,  and  en- 
joyed too,  intensely,  and  paid  the  penalty  in  the 
deep  melancholy  of  the  close  of  his  life.  He  coaid 
not  chasten  the  exuberance  of  his  love  of  nature 
and  of  genial  human  intercourse ; and  he  was  cut 
off  from  both  long  before  his  death.  The  sad  spec- 
tacle was  witnessed  with  respectful  sorrow,  for  all 
who  had  ever  known  him  felt  deeply  in  debt  to 
him.  He  underwent  an  attack  of  pressure  on  the 
brain  some  years  before  his  death ; and  an  access 
of  paralysis  closed  the  scene.  In  his  death,  those 
who  knew  him  best  will  feel  that  one  of  the  great 
and  good  men  of  our  time  has  passed  away. 

The  Author  of  Mary  Powell  has  commenced  s 
series  of  The  Chronicles  of  Merry  England,  a history 
written  in  chronicle  style,  and  affecting  some  of  its 
quaintnesses,  to  which  we  object,  as  to  all  affecta- 
tions and  imitations.  This  first  volume  advances 
no  further  than  the  reign  of  Stephen.  It  is  pictori- 
ally  written,  and  therefore  well  calculated  for  school 
and  family  reading. 


The  Edinburgh  Review  is  just  60  years  old ; the 
Quarterly , 44 ; the  New  Monthly  Magazine , 33 ; 
Blackwood , 38 ; and  Fraser , 24. 


Punch  was  concocted  in  the  dark  back-parlor  of 
a public-house  behind  Drury-lane  Theatre.  The 
paper  was  started  ; it  struggled  on  for  about  a year, 
and  was  then  sold  for  £100  to  Messrs.  Bradbury 
and  Evans,  the  printers.  In  their  hands  it  rose  to 
eminence.  All  the  wit  in  England  hastened  to 
their  standard.  It  has  had  the  honor  of  being  ex- 
pelled from  several  kingdoms  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  “One  night,  at  Lady  Blessington’s,” 
said  a certain  literary  gentleman,  44  Lord  Brougham 
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told  me  that  he  would  rather  stand  a six  weeks’ 
roasting  in  the  House  of  Peers  than  a single  scari- 
fying joke  in  Punch.” 


Among  the  recent  English  publications  the  fol- 
lowing are  worth  noting  : Volumes  one  to  three  of 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman’s  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Nicholas  V. ; Stephens’  Central  America , 
revised  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  in  one  volume ; 
The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Perry,  the  Pilgrim 
Martyr  ; Working  Women  of  the  last  Half  Century, 
the  Lesson  of  their  Lives , by  C.  L.  Balfour  ; Re- 
mains of  the  late  Bishop  Copleston,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion containing  Reminiscences  of  his  Life,  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately;  Mr.  Hardman’s  Translation 
of  Weiss'  History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees  ; 
Atherton,  a new  work  by  Miss  Mitford,  author  of 
Our  Village. 


Among  the  most  recent  publications  of  interest 
in  Paris  we  may  cite  the  first  volumes  of  the  works 
of  Arago,  with  a charming  introductory  memoir  by 
his  early  and  constant  friend  and  brother  in  science, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  The  political  and 
economical  papers  of  Armand  Carrel  have  also 
been  collected  and  arranged,  judiciously  annotated 
by  M.  Charles  Romey,  and  preceded  by  a biogra- 
phical notice  from  the  pen  of  M.  Littre.  These 
papers  throw  a new  light  on  the  high  qualities  of  that 
chivalrous  individual. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette 
writes,  44  About  once  a month  or  so,  a new  work  by 
Lamartine  is  talked  of ; at  this  moment  it  is  said 
that  he  is  writing  a volume  of  Turkish  tales,  which 
he  intends  shall  form  a sort  of  companion  volume 
to  the  4 Arabian  Nights.’  But  of  all  the  many  new 
works  of  his  that  have  been  promised  during  the 
last  year,  not  one — his  soi-disant  ‘History  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly’  excepted  (it  is  being  pub- 
lished piecemeal  in  a newspaper,  but  excites  little 
attention) — not  one  has  seen  the  light.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  quite  certain  that  he  labors  hard  with  his 
pen,  even  to  the  injury  of  his  health.  This  is  most 
honorable  to  him,  as  his  political  career  has  made 
him  poor  and  embarrassed,  and  as  he  is  anxious  to 
leave,  on  going  to  his  last  home,  no  debts  behind 
him.  In  one  respect  he  is  very  fortunate  : an  emi- 
nent stockjobber,  named  Mirds,  who  is  the  proprie- 
tor of  three  or  four  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
feels  such  warm  admiration  of  his  genius  and  per- 
sonal character,  that  he  insists  on  purchasing  all 
the  manuscript  works  he  writes  or  plans,  and  on 
giving  him,  in  ready  money,  a higher  sum  than,  if 
left  to  himself,  he  would  venture  to  ask.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  Stock  Exchange  produces  a Mecenas ; 
and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  M.  Mirds  to  be  the 
pr&sidium  et  dtdee  decus  meum  of  such  a man  as 
Lamartine,  the  greatest  living  poet  of  France,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  political  errors,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
her  citizens.” 


A new  work  of  Michelet’s  is  announced,  41  The 
Women  of  the  Revolution.”  The  illustrious  histo- 
rian is  still  at  Nice  ; his  health  is  improved. 


A work  is  published  in  Paris  bearing  this  singu- 
lar title,  “ Eternity  Unveiled  ; or,  the  future  life  of 
souls  after  death.”  The  author  is  M.  H.  Delaage, 
the  grandson  of  Chantal. 


The  French  Government  has  decided  that  a peri- 


odical, containing  reports  and  papers  of  scientific 
and  literary  societies,  accounts  of  missions,  &c., 
shall  henceforth  be  published,  under  the  title  of 
44  Bulletin  des  Socidtes  Savants.” 


An  unpublished  Latin  treatise  by  Leibnitz,  in 
refutation  of  Spinosa,  has  lately  been  discovered 
and  translated  into  F rench  by  M.  Foucher  de  Careil. 


A Florence  correspondent  of  a London  journal 
writes : 44 1 met  at  a soiree  the  other  evening,  the 
lady  who,  about  thirty  years  since,  wrote  Rome  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century , and  the  poet,  Mr.  Browning 
— the  former  a talkative  and  bustling,  the  latter  a 
silent  and  thoughtful  guest.  His  gifted  lady  is 
hardly  to  be  met  w’ith  in  such  circles,  for  Mrs. 
Browning  dedicates  herself  here,  as  1 understand, 
to  the  retired,  studious  life  conformable  with  her 
habits  in  earlier  years,  as  with  the  inclinations  of 
her  gentle  and  elevated  nature.” 


The  publishing  house  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Parker 
and  Son,  who  have  just  given  to  the  public  Mr. 
Frederick  Tennyson’s  Poems  and  the  Poetical 
Remains  of  Praed,  will  shortly  issue  a volume  of 
new  Poetry  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  consist 
rather  of  many  short  pieces  than  two  or  three  long 
ones,  remembering  the  touching  and  picturesque 
ballad  of  Call  the  cattle  home , in  his  novel  of  Alton 
Locke . 


The  late  recall  of  Chevalier  Bunsen  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government  produces  much  excitement  among 
his  English  friends.  A London  journal  says : 

44  Literary  men  as  well  as  politicians  will  be  sorry 
to  learn  the  removal  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  from 
the  office  of  Prussian  minister  at  the  English  court. 
The  Chevalier  had  so  long  been  connected  with  this 
country,  had  made  himself  so  deeply  acquainted 
with  our  language,  literature,  and  science,  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  of  us,  as  well  as  among 
us  ; some  of  his  best  works  are  written  in  the  En. 
glish  language ; and  it  may  be  said  more  truly  of 
him  than  of  most  students,  4 nihil  tetigit  quod  non 
omavit .*  At  any  period  the  removal  of  such  a man 
would  be  a matter  of  regret,  and  now  more  espe- 
cially, when  it  is  clearly  the  consequence  of  politi- 
cal intrigues  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  unworthy  in 
themselves,  and  arising  from  parties  openly  and 
avowedly  hostile  to  this  country.” 


Southey,  Moore,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  Cole- 
ridge, Scott,  Wilson — never  did  a brighter  galaxy 
of  poets  adorn  any  age.  It  is  curious  and  sad  to 
remark  that  in  the  case  of  almost  all  of  these  illus- 
trious men— certainly  of  all  of  them  who  reached  old 
age — the  overtasked  brain  more  or  less  gave  way. 


A lately-published  decree  of  the  Index  includes, 
among  other  prohibited  works,  in  French  and  Ital- 
ian, the  Theological  Essays  of  Mr.  F.  Denison  Mau- 
rice. It  is  not  frequently  that  English  publications 
appear  in  this  list ; and  though  the  theory  of  ecclesias- 
tical censorship  is  severe,  its  enforcement  in  Rome 
is  tempered  by  modifications.  Permission  to  read 
prohibited  books,  which  is  necessary  for  those  de- 
siring freely  to  avail  themselves  of  public  libraries, 
is  easily  obtained  by  application  to  proper  authority 
and  statement  of  a legitimate  object  in  view,  the 
petitioner  receiving  a formula  in  Latin,  in  the  name 
of  the  Pontiff  and  the  Inquisition,  at  the  expense, 
for  expedition  fees,  of  about  tenpenoe. 
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and  insecure  enough  for  all  the  requisitions  of  the 
picturesque,  at  the  favorite  point  of 44  High  Rocks/’ 
Beneath  this  bridge  is  a fall  of  great  extent  and 
beauty.  To  see  it  to  advantage,  you  must  hunt 
up  the  footpath,  which  will  lead  you  to  the  edge 
of  the  water  on  the  opposite  bank,  where  a good 
granite  lounge  looks  the  roystering  spray  full  in 
the  face. 

Beyond  this  point  the  highway  offers  very  lit- 
tle of  interest,  excepting  m the  general  vistas  of 
the  ravine,  up  and  down,  as  you  ascend  the  ridge. 
The  waters  may,  however,  still  be  followed  two 
or  three  hundred  yards,  to  the  base  of  another 
fall,  not  less  noticeable,  though  of  totally  opposite 
Character  to  that  which  you  have  just  left  This 
is  known  to  all  habitues  of  the  clove  as  the  Dog- 
Hole  It  is  a perpendicular  leap  of  some  sixty 
feet.  The  stream  here,  extremely  narrowed  by 
the  rocky  banks,  rushes  over  an  immense  concave 
ledge,  into  a caldron  from  which  a fish  could 
scarcely  emerge. 

We  were  once  passing  tlie  day  here  sketching ; 
undisturbed,  save  by  ibe  music  of  the  waters,  and 
the  melody  of  birds ; when,  as  we  finished  our 
drawing  and  were  examining  it  with  inward  sat- 
isfaction, we  were  suddenly  startled  by  a near 


and  unusual  noise.  Remembering  that  the  much 
dreaded  snake  moves  more  silently,  we  ascribed 
the  fracas  to  the  passage  of  stray  cattle,  or  to 
the  noisy  amours  of  the  winds,  and  resumed  our 
meditations.  Again  were  we  startled,  and  this 
time,  with  a consciousness  of  some  extraordinary 
presence  ; when  looking  up,  wc  caught  the  won- 
dering eye  of  a remarkable  old  dcimen  of  Palen- 
ville,  and  heard  him  ejaculate,  as  he  stared  at  our 
’Tis  most  onaccountable 


picture,  44  ’Tis  most  onaccountable  !?T  This  is  a 
favorite  expression  of  the  good  old  man’s. 

44  Is  that  you,  Uncle  Joe  V'  we  exclaimed,  much 
relieved,  “ we  took  you  for  a bear !” 

O no  V'  said  he,  44  there  ain’t  many  bears  in 
these  parts  now,  and  they  never  disturb  a body. 
When  they  bear  a man  coming,  they  always  bear 
away!  he,  he,  he!  ’TLs  most  unaccountable !” 

Uncle  Joe  looks  out  and  observes  the  clouds 
gathering  or  rolling  away,  and  each  circumstance 
strikes  him  as  most  unaccountable ; in  the  long 
winter  evenings  he  loses  at  dominoes  in  the  sit- 
ting-room of  the  village  inn,  and  in  his  peculiar 
nasal  utterance  still  thinks  it  “ most  onaecount- 
able  !,f  He  once  undertook  to  pilot  us  over  a 
short  cut  to  the  Mountain  House,  when  he  com- 
pletely lost  his  way,  yet  found  every  consolation 
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in  ibe  reifenon  Qus  if  yas  :'\uinst  (innam  unt- 

tfifer 

At  the  Dog-Hole  you  must  agtun  betake  your* 
w?if  lx>  the  road,  and  you  *$tl  <J\>  well  to  keep 
tharem,  umii  you  read*  the  aprawlin^  *hantiaBr 
of  a debited,  tannery  m the  *•  Upper  Clove/ v 
The*©,  taime.n«*s  are.  umueiou#  in  the  CutekilU ; 
auid  the  bua’tne^  aOurd^  ^mpldyTuent  and  bread 
to  very  many  people*.  The  groat  ainm  Juice  of 
the  h^ndoek,  wUk'h  rmpplie*  the  necessary  hark, 
.g&eaf  tor  the  labor.  In 

PruUAyUie,  west  of  ikh  Clove, 

Coload  j£ad*ie  l*teit  Lis  eAtahlisVjid  one  of  the 
o*>jt  «%4*3U*1 v'tf  ia  the  tuid.  Thi*  tire 

of  Che  eountry  ui  \hti  hi  ss.il  catahlalod  to  mn  the  love 
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upon  the  comparative  charms  of  Nature,  in  her 
varying  aspects,  with  the  seasons’  change.  One 
loved  the  fresh  and  sparkling  emeralds  of  spring, 
and  her  pure  ami  buoyant  airs ; another  rejoiced 
and  dreamed  happy  dreams,  fanned  by  the  warmer 
and  more  soothing  breezes  of  summer;  while  a 
third  reveled  in  the  fanciful  and  gorgeous  appar- 
eling of  motley  autumn — in  the  rainbow  beauty 
of  the  forest  leaves.  Uncle  Joe  listened  with 
truthful  sympathy  to  all  their  varying  prefer- 
ences; but  he  thought  the  terrors  of  winter, 
when  the  fathomless  depths  of  snow  buried  the 
hills,  and  the  giant  stalactites  of  ice  sentinel- 
ed their  narrow  passes — the  11  most  unaccount- 
able” 

“ You  should  see,”  said  he,  as  we  stood  be- 
neath the  towering  rocks  of  Little  Falls,  “you 
should  see  those  thousand  rids,  trickling  and  leap- 
ing down  so  merrily  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  as  they  appear  in  winter,  in  the  shape 
of  glittering  icicles  a hundred  feet  in  length! 
You  should  look  upon  those  waters  when  bitter 
frosts  have  chilled  them  with  their  own  icy  mon- 
ument 8," 

As  out  worthy  thus  discoursed,  though  in  more 
homely  phrase,  the  fanciful  poem  of  Bryant  sug- 


“ Higher  yet  the  pine-tree  hung 
Its  darksome  trunk,  and  frequent  flung  — 

Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high-— 

His  bows  athwart  the  narrowed  sky.*' 

Or  wro  have  gazed  below,  where — 

11  Hock  upon  rock  incumbent  bung ; 

And  tormitH  down  the  gullies  flung. 

Join'd  the  rude  river  that  brawl'd  on. 

Recoiling  now  from  crag  and  atone." 

M ith  Uncle  Joe  as  a guide,  and  accompanied 
by  two  of  our  friends,  we  took  our  first  walk  up 
this  devious  path,  resolute  in  purpose  and  step  as 
the  youth  who  u bore  j^he  banner  with  the  strange 
device.”  We  sallied  forth  in  high  glee  on  that 
lovely  mom,  14  with  health  on  every  zephyr’s 
whig  ; ” and  even  Uncle  Joe  failed  to  look  upon  it 
as  “ most  onaecountahle,”  when  one  of  our  party 
vented  his  superabundant  enthusiasm  in  a recita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Ellis 


to  verses : 

“ Were  I a prince,  it  is  nor  all 
The  charms  of  court  or  crowded  hall, 

Could  keep  mr  from  the  lovelier  sight 
Of  blooming  earth  And  rivers  tmglU  ; 

Rut  here  I'd  Tome, 

And  find  my  home. 

Sweet  scene  of  peace,  no  more  to  roam.” 

Ak  we  trudged  joyously  along,  our  chat  fell 
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below  in  the  valley.  Glorious  are  the  vistas  of 
plain  and  river  opened  here  and  there  in  the  great 
forests,  which  shelter  you  in  all  your  long  ascent. 
When  the  dawning  is  auspicious,  you  may  gate 
in  wonder  as  upon  a vast  expanse  of  ocean,  with 
the  surface  here  and  there  writhing  in  mad  bil- 
lows : now  it  is  a frozen  sea,  with  huge  heap#  of 
snow-drift,  which  anon  is  rent  into  mighty  squad- 
rons of  giant  icebergs.  Magical  is  the  effect  of 
the  sunbeams  upon  this  great  sea  of  mist,  making 
it  a Proteus  in  form,  and  a chameleon  in  color 
Once,  after  passing  an  adventurous  night  with  a 
large  and  merry  party  of  dames  and  cavaliers, 
upon  the  proudest  heights  of  the  High  Peak,  we 
watched  such  a scene  as  this  until  the  sun,  rising 
high  in  heaven,  bathed  farm  and  cot  below  in  the 
full  effulgence  and  glory  of  the  day.  We  can  not 
perhaps  better  amuse  our  readers  than  with  some 


account  of  this  some  memorable  expedition  To 
ibis  end  w e shall  venture  to  draw  at  pleasure,  as 
we  have  alreatfy  done  throughout  this  pajwr,  upon 
letters  and  descriptions  of  the  Catskills  which  we 
have  written  for  other  occasions  than  the  present. 
Gazing  from  the  window  of  our  little  hostelry,  in 
the  mountains,  one  sunny  mom  in  July,  as  the 
sound  of  many  w heels  struck  upon  our  ears,  we 
beheld  a suite  of  carriages,  heavily  laden  with  lair 
dames  and  gallant  lords,  bent,  as  was  evident 
from  their  excess  of  glee  and  basketry,  upon  a 
frolic  of  some  sort.  A single  glance  was  sufficient 
for  much  mutual  recognition  between  the  travel- 
ers and  ourselves ; and  as  some  of  the  party 
alighted  to  greet  us,  we  felt  that  marching  orders 
for  our  idle  feet  had  at  length  arrived.  So  it  fell 
out  and  we  were  speedily  enrolled  a full  private, 
in  the  largest  and  most  genial  expedition  which 
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our  divertissements , a series  of  grand  tableaux 
vivants  had  eminent  success.  For  the  drama  of 
Pocahontas  and  Captain  Smith,  the  party — espe- 
cially the  ladies — were  already  in  admirable  cos- 
tume ; and  with  the  wild  glare  of  the  fires,  and 
the  ghostly  forest  back-ground,  the  representation 
was  very  tragic. 

Of  the  rewards  of  all  our  enterprise  and  trials, 
in  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  succeeding  dawn, 
we  have  already  discoursed.  After  a very  matu- 
tinal breakfast  we  made  a successful  descent,  re- 
gaining the  habitable  globe  in  good  condition,  and 
with  none  but  pleasant  memories  of  our  advent- 
urous night  on  High  Peak. 

We  have  less  agreeable  memories  of  our  first 
acquaintance  with  Round  Top,  the  neighboring 
summit,  and  next  in  elevation  to  the  High  Peak. 
We  had  been  assured  that  from  the  crest  of  the 
Round  Top  we  should  be  able,  at  least  by  climb- 
ing a tree,  to  see  “ all  creation.”  But,  alas ! 
when  our  destination  was  reached,  our  only  re- 
ward was  the  consciousness  of  duty  discharged  ; 
for  so  thick  were  the  forest  leaves,  that  look 
which  way  we  would,  our  vision  was  every 
where  obstructed  We  knew  that  44  all  creation” 
was — as  we  had  been  told — spread  out  beneath 
us,  but  that  knowledge  was  merely  a Tantalus- 
cup,  while  creation  was  so  effectually  hidden 
from  view.  We  recollected  the  supreme  alterna- 
tive of  44  climbing  a tree ;”.  but  then,  too,  we  re- 
membered not  only  the  ten  miles  which  we  had 
walked,  but  the  other  ten  still  to  be  trudged  over 
in  returning  ; and  we  felt  ourselves  much  too  fa- 
tigued to  venture  upon  any  rash  exploit.  Our 
feelings  at  that  critical  moment  might  be  happily 
expressed  by  a slight  parody  of  some  lines  in  the 
soliloquy  of  Hamlet’s  uncle  x 

44  What  then  ? what  rests  ? 

Try  what  the  tree-tops  can  ! What  can  they  not  7” 

And  yet,  what  can  they  when  one  can  not  climb 
up.  Here  was  a quandary ! After  lugging  our- 
selves and  our  sketch-boxes  to  44  the  height  of 
this  great  argument,”  not  a glimpse  could  we  get 
of  all  the  marvelous  beauties  around  us.  Some- 
thing, however  we  were  determined  to  draw,  by 
way  of  memento  of  the  visit.  As  good  luck 
would  have  it,  our  eyes  unanimously  fell  upon 
the  picturesque  figure  of  our  guide,  old  Uncle 
Joe,  as  he  gracefully  reclined  upon  a moss-grown 
bank,  filling  the  air  with  the  perfumes  of  the 
fragrant  weed  As  he  thus  arrested  our  atten- 
tion, we  thought — to  use  again  the  speech  of  the 
Danish  king — 44  all  may  yet  be  well  I”  Uncle 
Joe  was  a doomed  man — sacrificed  upon  the  altar 
of  the  picturesque  and  of  High  Art.  Enjoining 
upon  him  the  most  statuesque  quiet,  we  rapidly 
transferred  his  undying  beauties  to  the  spotless 
page  ; one  assailing  him  in  the  van  ; a second 
on  his  flank ; while  a third  worried  his  rear ; un- 
til he  soon  fell  a victim  to  black  lead,  and  was 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  pencil.  Thus  provided 
with  reminiscences  of  Round  Top,  we  began  the 
descent  of  the  mountain  a little  more  rapidly  than 
we  went  up.  While  hurrying  down  the  steep 
declivity,  Uncle  Joe,  who  led  the  file,  overturned 
a hornet’s  nest ; but  the  speed  at  which  he  was 


moving  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the  venge- 
ful insects  by  the  time  they  were  fairly  aroused. 
He  shouted  the  alarm,  but  too  late  for  the  well- 
being of  the  next  in  pursuit.  Those  still  behind 
hastily  avoided  the  fatal  track  and  escaped.  While 
we  were  quizzing  our  fellow-traveler  upon  his 
swelled  eye,  incident  to  the  warm  reception  giv- 
en him  by  the  hornets,  Uncle  Joe  fell  over  a pros- 
trate tree  and  bruised  his  back.  Very  soon  after, 
another  slipped  upon  a mossy  rock  and  damaged 
his  ankle  ; while  we,  to  save  ourself  from  a like 
fall,  stupidly  grasped  at  a thorn  bush,  and  lace- 
rated our  hands.  Condoling  with  each  other,  we 
hobbled  along,  one  with  his  hand  over  his  smart- 
ing  eye,  another  seeking  to  straighten  his  dorsal 
latitudes,  a third  limping  heavily,  and  we  with 
our  digits  wrapped  in  a white  cambric.  To  in- 
crease the  pleasures  of  the  day,  we  lost  the  path, 
and  after  wandering  hither  and  thither,  very 
much  befogged,  finally  emerged  upon  the  turn- 
pike, some  miles  further  from  our  inn  than  the 
point  at  which  we  had  left  it.  Here,  after  the 
fatigues  of  a night  on  High  Peak,  and  of  a day 
on  the  Round  Top,  we  end  our  wanderings  in 
the  Catskills.  , 


THE  HOLY  WEEK  AT  ROME. 
SECOND  ARTICLE. 

THE  grand  object  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  its  observance  of  the  Easter  festi- 
val, as  stated  by  Bishop  England,  is  44  to  use  the 
most  natural  and  efficacious  mode  of  so  exhibiting 
to  a redeemed  race  the  tragic  occurrences  of  the 
very  catastrophe  by  which  that  redemption  was 
effectuated,  as  to  produce  deep  impressions  for  their 
religious  improvement,”  and  he  hazards  the  fol- 
lowing observation,  that  44  if  the  multiplication  of 
religious  rites  be  superstition,  then  is  the  God  of 
Sinai  its  most  powerful  abettor.”  Acting  upon 
this  view  of  the  inspired  Word,  the  Church  of 
Rome  combines  44  music,  scenery,  action  and 
poetry,”  with  a grand  melodrama  to  excite  those 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  its  disciples  which  it 
substitutes  for  religion,  or  to  use  the  words  of  its 
expounder,  44  to  bring  the  mind  to  any  particular 
frame,”  so  that 44  the  effect  is  almost  irresistible.” 

There  was  a period  doubtless  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  when  certain  religious  transactions, 
simply  given  in  a pictorial  manner,  w'ere  not  , 
without  efficacy  in  arousing  heathen  minds  to 
inquiry  and  interest ; but  multiplied  and  diverted 
as  they  since  have  been  from  their  original  pur- 
poses, they  are  now  presented  to  ub  more  as  a 
theatrical  resource  to  sustain  and  show  off  priest- 
craft than  as  illustrating  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 
Yet  I would  not  be  understood  as  asserting  that 
there  are  no  hearts  moved  even  in  this  age  to  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  sublime  doctrines  which 
they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  by  these  subtle 
appeals  to  the  senses  and  imagination.  Many  a 
simple  Romanist  bows  in  adoring  faith  before 
image  or  relic,  and  arises  from  his  devotion  jus- 
tified before  God,  as  was  the  poor  publican  in  the 
Temple  who  beat  his  breast  and  cried, 44  Have  mer- 
cy upon  me  a miserable  sinner,”  while  the  skepti- 
cal Pharisee,  who  thanked  heaven  that  he  was  not 
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ueen  to  coiwplfto  the  Mimuntie  human  variety  j Friend*  uftuine  paid  a dollar  each  fm  the  use  of 
which  Rome  calls  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  clmir*  *t  a ea$  until  mornings— a county  ih  sleep 
globe,  to  yvhnfsa  the  pride  of  her  abasement.  upon  wna  an  unexpected-  luxury — «omr  rven  Mte 
Every  European  e.t vuntfy  sends  its  representa-  compelled  to  rind  quarter*  in  lowiwt-WW.  or  twelve 
Uv*»;  Jiml  even  the  ^pubJkvsum  of  America  add  mi  leg  /torn  Rome. 

;.gfeat!y  ib.thuifciro!>.g.  A Roman  shoj>-kiR*f»rir nr  foo  tflord  jb  ariadHtoies 

Rome  *si  wo  time  has  much  to  boast  of  in  the  a stolid,  proud  rh aracto*  indifferent  wheUier  you 
extent  and  riedniiqca*  ?f  ha  accoimimdationB.  It  buy,  and  carries*  whether  you  are  aceonunodjited 
k (*:  i-riij  •$.  century  behind  all  other  European  Tin?  former  at  times  in  too  lazy  to  Lake  down  bis 
capitals  in  every  jiuWic  cbnveujprico  except  good  ^ va/ofi  fot  a purchaser  ; the  lajdfrdoe*  bet* 
Watfcf%  in  wrhich^  a legacy  from  Imperial  Home,  if.  Xi%lnjti>oth  during  Holy  Week  aiesmbfimriy  de- 
ls m far  Ahead  i?f  them,  possessing  -fountains  and  vated  above- Al]  pCmohal  exertions  beyond  raising 
aqugduri*  sufficient  for the W «wdt  the  stream  of  cadi  which  is 


mm  Ik  flow  mpr  them,  like  thru  own  gulden  Ti- 
ber in  a flood, 


A boro  all  cmisid  viatic  ns  of  dirt. 
br«>st  htilliant  fete»  nover  rejalixf.d  Prices  jir^  puriduality.  lot  et«i  a sufficiency  of  food,  the 
quadrupled.  Indeed  there  I?  no  limit  to  the  do  traveler  inost  trike  ftis  iheufo  hole]  or  m 
maud  of  £ Roman  where  the  tusc&iqfy  “J*  (/»«*-  be  csd  get  thcm>  Th&fobte  laid,  HvW  h a rush 
ingv. : Every  hotel  and  apartment  is  srsmmod  *£  of  ibe  fir*!  emoer^  frisvo  Ityt  $ feW  cpM 

prices  y/hich  rival  tbp«e  of  CXI  ttonri  when  Hphtris  fragment*  for ; fho*e  «vbo»»  intuition  mdd  but 
Were  ooldcn  ingpbs/  Ato  faf  those  tell  them  that  the  taJ>k*d'h«Ste  uf  yesterday,  at 

tardy  one>  who  arrive  but  & few  days  bwfofe  }Xhu  tin?  fried  hour  of  seem?,  was  to-day  ui  four.  Thu? 
Sturdily*'  Tboyym>  to  be  seen  Aiuiv^sly  dmin^  desperate  mob  at  eah**  k amu«mg  AH  fh* 
from  hoiet  to  lined,  .andTn>m-.iqi«frhWit  io  apart*  world  bring  anxious  in-  M some  solemn 

mftutj  iro pfotihg  tebe  * ‘ f aVm  i?it%  on  soy  terms,  spectacle  at  the  same  moment,  they  all  are  equally 
paying  far  *!b^  in  limt  of  *iiver.  and  anxlrms  to  breakfosi  in  season.  Pell-meU  they 

at  last  eqttWsnf  humir^d  steps,  tumble  Into  the  cafes  demanmng  coffee  and  toast 

.^xitned,  cme  would  «nppo«*?  with  the  annimiu-  in  a doxen  languages  in  mx  breath,  carrying  one 
lat*ri  till  b;  of  eent JirieW.  to  some  dimly-lighted  forcibly  back  to  the  first  break/ast-«cene  after  fher 
hack  wjtiWf  cunUmitig  itttfe  polyglot,  confusion  at  the  Twer  of  Bahcl.  The 

olae  but  Hpbfogy  to  h bnl  on  Which  some  two  waiter  slaps  on  the  table  an  unwipr‘d  cup.  And  a 
rir  fh^i  are  ba  take  Ehfcdi;  alumbef^  Jdm  We  of  napkin  that  has  Beep  a weeK’e  hard  %errlce. 
ten  dollar^.. per  thghi.  ^u^h. k not.  & experi-  wailing  in  an  agony  of  impatience,  to.  leaf  fhe 
«mc«  Of  hem  itito  w«yf^e  and  pay  Ir«A.  S«mn»  Prrpe  Wil!,Uw»g  Iriibfulandyou  befouud  not 
mt  com|ietfod  tu  pasfr  th^ntgtjt  in  their c»Trifiges.  Mtimg  ihem,  nnd  no  cojfeo  is  right,  yw  ongjriiy 
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UoW  tfaefc  j>f  »Kf?  * 

JiWy:  Vi&i\  Ja^^in^t  I.Ke  bortlw.?  ■**(  *fi<?  jtiifft 
■''W*&r?\:'biK-  bev*J.  Tfyr  »iluUt' 

o^uoti  ulth«  chiltirt>ji4  ^bir  h i'tm  o 
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of  Hie  Fppt?^  cliOir  the  best  that  Italy  can  jmi~ 
vide,  and  the  ptnceemotu  eecr*  tor  the  first  Lime 
it*  2?t  FdUir  * & clahorate  pageantry,  t» 
W&i 01  all  jilt  ^ueefcbg  sun!  wrangling 

for  room  which  irt  occuiiihri*?,  to  *ay  noth  mg  of 
the  odots  mwtug  f&m  :4&  feftWMfeed,  nVitfoid»pd; 
garlic -fed  Koamfi  pttftsitttcy,  ••V-.iw&t  as  is  $1;  Pu~ 
titf  V~~*o.  va*V  uml  liutesive  that  the  isutie  tfofeW 
pitfriiUire  h miuntairted  during  jtftfimpsr  andwhi- 
ter— the  amelfo  arising  from  foul  humanity  ovrr- 
power  lint  fragrant  oftha  numberless  con- 
&*»»  ft  mV  In  r ih\*  .alter' ih? greht  fcstlvitfe,  leave 
the  elum-h  m u dWogreeubie  condition. 

One  of  thr*  ihoitet  : fright*.  of  the  Holy  Week  «.* 
to  &f:  the  Cttindin-if  Grmtii  Peiiifeniiary  from  hi* 
tbrruu*  $x*pvm\nu  ablution  t<»  (fee  crowd*  that 
flock  to  him.  He  alone  can  absolve  in  those 
-cajftt*  whirh  the  Pope  reserve*  to  liiimU'H;  :fej)V 
ttitles  granting  dispensation  for  contra vmUriii  ill 
civil  tow,  illegitihmie  births,  vows,  Simony,  and 
every  m\  or rrror,  which,  lor  cause  good  or  had, 
the  t’hucrh  takes  upon  'Herself  to  pardon.  That 
jmrden  for  every  crime  has  its  price  is  no  fiction  in 
the  annirix  of  llodie ; not  that  the  traffic  hv  absolu- 
tion iaf openly  indijlgetl  or  alway*  abused,  lmt  that 
it  is  in  some  ftises  openly  xivowedl  know',  ami 
sermons  preached  proclaiming  the  detectable  dot** 
trine,  and  the  price  oi Cached  to  the  greatest  crime* 
against  the  fow  of  bod  Such  an  one  w a*  heard 
by  a ffimd  of  mine  in  vSpain,  m which  the  thrift” 
w.iri  distineUy laid  down  Good  priests  ufVvcjry 
pmu,lsiim  will  reprobate  thin  in  i! ; but  the « -hurr  b 
of  Htmnv  from  which  it  sprung,  still  permits  ^ 
pf  net  ice  fruitful  in  profit  lo  feet  • The 

instances  ftf  ahsoluthm  witnessed  by  t:ace 

a very  ludicrous  aspect.  A large  c raw'd  m*t- 


tificbl  palrn-hnmdjc»  la  the  deacon, 

and  shMwotx*  ivfeo.  knsNP$ng  beforcvihe  pontiff, 
hold  them  up  for  hits  Id  coring  While  the  eigti 
of  the  cfafftfer  mariepver  tfeem,  a prayer  is  offered 
that  God  wiU  f/less  all  tffo?e  who  will  carry  them 
with  right  sentbiicnts-.' 

It  wonl^  ^ impi^ihlc  as  well  as  anprodtahle 
to  4e«?rifey?  st|(  ueCohipsiny  ing  each 

religious;  ecmmmy  of  the  Holy  \V eek  The  pnW 
gramme  of  Tim  pfdCKRsion  for  Easter  Sunday  will 
<«erve  to  show  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  m- 


*erve  to  show  the  variety  ami  extent  of  the 
cred  houHuholdi  eiieli  member  of  which  has  not 
only  his  appropriate  mislume  hut  hie  specific 
•amount, id hissing.  homage,  and  genuflexions  to 
perform,  or  Id  fulfill  gome  petty  duty  expressly 
created  to  give  him  cmucihing  to  do.  No  little 
lifftC;  add  no*  * few  horned  heads,  are  ronsvantiy 
cnipfoypd  lo  regpta^  numbeiii.**  questfori? 

M duty  mtd  all  the  nonsense  of 

bom'b&ftth;  \}bff  hatu rally  ftml  growth 

ixi  so  proKfie  »n«l  uhsunlity.  Thu? 

the  tewU  daylight,  by  a lighted 

' Which  rvo  one  cxih 
hear.  • •••••••^•- " •*  * 

The  cardinals  again  pay  homage*  ae  re- 
eejves  a palm  from  tfec  TopC;  by  kis^ng  the  hand 
that  give*  it,  the  palm  it»tdf,  and  the  rijfid  fence 
of  the  holy  farther  After  them,  in  vhe  ordcr  of 
the  procession,  follow  the  'dilTe^nf  hmrarrhal 
ranks  do wm  to  fhe  mitred  ahh_i5Wr  Vhh,  wifh  all 
that  succeed  them,  few?  smiply  tho  ? fp<d 

Last  of  all  e<hnc  -tljc  imlitary  and  rlje  ^irpignera 
of  distinction  # Rhine.  Wr ha  jSrtf  adiu^lcd  t*>  t his 
honor,  each  bearing  away  a paferl  • tffe^  wah 
the  accornpttirying  ve/vicc.  lakes  !i)p  a '.'g&ai  deal 
time,  ren;  tbcsoiiie  afffot-  Thvr  um»ic 
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so* * t >*(>/'  lBsarertos* ; ft(  fci  r-s  fe,  *> 


aumce  fitr  inr tfmr  heau*  Uglify  .j®,  that  os  rio  one  know*  any  Ihjng  about  the 

l>\  ami  jwvrsptdly  m one  could  count,  with  the  'original  meaning  *>i  the  cer«»ony,  arty  one  ’ha* 
tip  of  & tonit  hrzw  mi.  ami  the  ceremony  for  Uio  right  to  conjecture  what  lie  pleases.  ; These 
themwaa  oyer,  A wmtonbruught  up  two  thuigh-  light.?  are  gradually  put  out  during  th*  bffe,  I 
(era  of  *££6  At*  first  he  tins  extinction  testifies  grief  V V 

declirt^l  putitftg  the  rod  their  heads  ; but  the  The  uses  of  many  of  the  article*  tfud  find  suelv 
children,  who  evident  tv  had  befcn  taught  To  eon-  conspicuous  po&uionjs  in  Roman  Catholic  worship 
aider  that  feomc  mysterious  good  tvas  connected  are  an  enigma  to  lire  most  enlightened  Popart* 
with  the  operation,  refuel  to  budge  The  car-  themselves  They  an-  retained  because  custom  has 
dinal  at.  Ia#4.  impatiently  gyve  the  elder  the  re-  made  there*  ysnerabta  o&ritbey  ddd  U>  the  show 
paired  hap  , while  die  ytuingcr,  who  kept  hmving  Bui  the  reasons  Whfeh  feelrtdasferi  ingenuity 
and  kneeling  was  thrust  oifi.de  mi3b*b|vod  to  invents  i«>  justify. -rnaiiy  p^lpnWe ' «;te 
make  my_  for  fresh  sinners.  Perhaps  he  con-  -quite  woit%of  tbfc '*)&<&•  tifiphaUtl iUp  leant- 
iriitered  her  as  '•'.one  of  the  little  ones’’  who  need  eddisqiKai»m  an  u?  la  angitis  could  dance  at 

no  iih^oluiioH  frbm  mapf  on*  time  Mn  a needled  pot m For  vmtanre.  the 

The  ini ervul  between  Palm-^uriday  and  hifgb  &i»,  xte  made  of  peacock’*  feathers, 

ne*dav-Vi*  i*  not  mibciui  jus  catalogue  of.-tfighf*  ‘ which,  were  originally  nothing  hot  Hv-biushes* 
t(Mi*r  pvufime  or  pion*  who  arc  moved  to  : are  iartv  exalted  into  monitor*  for  the  Pope.  The 

But  i(y<nfi  grand  l .bWrihjtt^wiy-  of  insects  Tram  the  adar  }s  curt- 

h;>lh  iUfd  body;  ; wkfienri  givine  heed  to  »f«e  • «idered  as .typical  of.ihi1  >K£Tuirartrr  to  bamsh  iht 
fe^epdflhn'S  rtf  ffjfc  Holy  Wpek.  The  great  malt  • j district  toy*  of  'tUfc  fhotights from  the  mind  *>/. 
r?  tA  Uoai  itte  Ih fee  Misereres,  in  the  hirk'^ko  approached  in  offer  the  holy  sacrifice 

chapel  The  first  ib  art  Wednesday  The  office  Banc  formed  of  jit&wLf  feathers,  and  .iptyi 
t*  ~*WkI  the  icoebrcr*  or>durk?i>?*is ; though  ivhy,  note,  when  yyos  are  seen  in  the  plaints*  H pditt&H- 
bo  one  knows.  At  the  **  ripiaih?  side  '*  of  the  i ixhes  ike  Pontiff  that  a ceits.fa.i  uhxirraaH&k  is 
saociuaty  there  it  a l.arg?  candl5‘Jtick,  sumicnnl- j fixed  upon  him , and  shows  the  of  ctr~ 

*<?  In-  a triangle,  on  riu-  afceruline  sales  of  which  i cnmspcchon.  in  his  (Atn  conduct  " 
at*  stuck  fon rteim  yellow  candles,  with  one  at  My  quotations,  when  not  otherwise  mentioned, 
.the  ape*  There'  id*  ^ftrieu®  conjecturUfl  among  ! are  from  Bishop  England's  ‘*  Explanal»on«  of  tils 
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Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week.”  I consider  it 
necessary  to  mention  this,  lest  some  of  my  read- 
ers in  their  simplicity  should  accuse  me  of  satir- 
izing what  I can  not  commend.  I go  to  Rome 
to  view  the  Papal  Church,  because  it  is  there,  in 
the  city  of  its  choice  and  power,  that  we  expect 
to  find  it  in  its  purest  forms.  I quote  its  doc- 
trines from  its  own  historians  and  clergy,-  so 
that  my  authorities  shall  be  above  impeachment. 
If  either  fact  or  faith  appear  too  strange  to  be 
true,  reader  mine,  make  a pilgrimage  of  doubt 
to  the  Eternal  City  to  relieve,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  own  eyes  and  ears,  a skepticism 
excusable,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  without 
foundation. 

Hours  before  the  commencement  of  the  l4Mat- 
tutino  dellc  Tenebre,”  as  the  Italians  call  this 
impressive  service,  the  royal  staircase  of  the  Vat- 
ican, which  leads  toward  the  Sistine  Chapel,  is 
crowded  with  the  impatient  multitude  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  the  right  of  entry.  Until  the 
doors  are  opened  they  have  no  resource  but  to 
remain  quiet,  forming  queue , as  at  the  French 
theatres.  But  the  moment  the  head  of  the  mass 
findB  itself  in  motion,  there  commences  a rush 
and  scene  of  confusion  frightful  to  witness  and 
dangerous  to  experience.  If  the  salvation  of 
each  individual  depended  upon  being  first  within 
the  chapel,  greater  and  more  desperate  efforts 
nature  could  not  make  to  win  that  goal.  It  is 
no  vulgar  mob  that  writhes,  pushes,  pants,  and 
struggles,  like  a knot  of  impaled  worms,  within 
those  sacred  walls.  There  are  there  the  distin- 
guished of  all  countries — noblemen  and  noble 
ladies — the  curious  traveler  and  the  pious  pilgrim 
— the  delicate  invalid,  who  would  die  despairing- 
ly without  hearing  those  more  than  mortal  notes ; 
and  the  gallant  soldier,  whose  brilliant  uniform 
gives  him  precedence  over  the  black  vails  of 
women  and  the  dress-coats  of  men — all  push  for- 
■ . ! in  one  selfish  effort  to  secure  the  coveted 
position  within  those  narrow  precincts.  In  the 
melee,  the  stalwart  Swiss  guards  that  endeavor 
to  control  this  living  torrent  into  something  like 
order  and  respect  for  the  sanctuary,  are  not  un- 
frequently  roughly  borne  back,  and  obliged  to  ex- 
ert no  slight  violence  to  disengage  themselves. 
They  arc  often  more  rude  than  necessity  requires, 
and  I have  heard  fierce  words  exchanged  even  dur- 
ing the  service,  between  them  and  visitors  whose 
tempers  were  not  proof  against  their  insolence  and 
roughness.  In  general,  however,  they  are  as- 
siduous to  protect  the  weaker  sex,  and  to  keep 
the  two  sexes  as  distinct  as  possible,  for  the  pa- 
pal rule,  like  the  Jewish,  is,  that  they  shall  not 
mingle  during  these  holy  offices.  To  speak  to- 
gether, whatever  may  be  the  necessity,  is  prompt- 
ly rebuked  by  the  presiding  officers.  The  ladies 
are  rapidly  hustled  into  their  reserved  seats.  The 
gentlemen  and  the  superfluous  'adies  remain 
standing,  wedged  flrmly  together,  in  the  restrict- 
ed limits  below  the  tribune  reserved  for  royal 
families  and  embassadors.  I had  literally  in  my 
arms  a lovely  English  girl,  who  threatened  every 
moment  to  faint  from  the  heat  and  pressure, 
while,  I am  quite  sure,  our  doublo  weight  was 


sustained  in  gTeat  part  by  ladies  in  our  rear.  Some 
do  faint,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  they  are  borne  out.  Dresses  are  tom  and 
jewels  lost  as  a matter  of  course.  More  serious 
accidents  have  occurred  on  these  occasions.  A 
gentleman  had  his  leg  broken,  and  a young  girl 
was  killed  not  long  since,  or  rather  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  injuries  she  received. 

From  what  I saw,  I should  say  that  there  is  no 
place  equal  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  for  testing  what 
amount  of  danger,  inconvenience,  and  even  rude- 
ness, delicate  females  will  submit  to  for  the  grat- 
ification of  their  curiosity.  The  excitement  seems 
to  develop  in  them  a spirit  of  ferocity  toward 
each  other — of  course,  I refer  only  to  the  excep- 
tions to  their  general  amiability — but  the  curious 
will  observe  stout  ladies  slyly  making  their  way 
by  sticking  pins  intq  those  in  front,  and  slipping 
by  as  they  turn  to  discover  the  aggressor ; others 
seize  hold  of  gentlemen,  or  make  use  of  them  to 
aid  their  progress,  as  if  the  idea  “delicacy”  had 
become  obsolete;  while  one  powerful  French 
girl,  who  wished  the  situation  of  an  Italian  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  in  front  of  her,  abruptly  de- 
manded it.  Being  respectfully  declined,  she,  by 
a process  well  known  to  schoolboys,  knocked  the 
lady's  legs  from  under  her  by  striking  her  in  the 
hollow  of  her  knees,  so  that  she  fell  as  suddenly 
as  if  she  had  been  shot.  Before  she  could  re- 
cover herself,  or  her  presence  of  mind,  her  place 
was  gone. 

The  first  portion  of  the  service  is  the  ordinary 
chant,  a long  and  drowsy  performance,  including 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  severely  trying  the 
patience  of  the  standing  spectators.  As  this  pro- 
ceeds, one  by  one,  the  candles  are  extinguished, 
except  that  which  typifies  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
alone  of  the  household  of  Christ  is  supposed,  in  his 
hour  of  trial,  to  have  retained  her  faith  unshaken. 
As  the  day  declines,  the  gloom  of  the  chapel,  unre- 
lieved except  by  the  hidden  lights  of  the  choristers 
and  the  soft  rays  of  twilight,  becomes  exceed- 
ingly impressive.  The  faces  of  those  eeverely- 
grand  Prophets,  and  the  speaking  Sybils  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  look  down  with  supernatural  force 
from  the  lofty  ceiling,  as  if  from  out  of  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven  ; while  high  up  on  the  distant  wall, 
amidst  the  shadows  of  evening,  the  awe-struck 
spectator  beholds  the  terrible  outline  of  the  aveng- 
ing Judge,  hurling  the  damned  to  endless  woe. 
Beneath,  amidst  the  fires  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
grinning  devils  savagely  seize  their  prey.  The 
Virgin-Mother  pleads  with  the  stern  Son,  whose 
mercy  has  now  turned  to  justice.  Saints  and 
martyrs,  bearing  the  instruments  of  their  earthly 
tortures,  are  arising  from  their  graves,  and  float- 
ing upward  to  the  glory  that  awaits  them.  At 
this  hour,  and  with  such  music  subduing  the 
soul  to  breathless  silence,  the  Last  Judgment 
stands  forth  as  the  greatest  triumph  of  earthly 
art.  Human  strength  at  times  faints  beneath  '.he 
emotions  produced  by  the  combination  of  such 
powerful  appeals  to  the  fears  and  sympathies. 
The  chords  of  the  heart  and  imagination  vibrate 
in  unison,  and  many  vainly  struggle  to  suppress 
their  distress  as  the  Miserere  proceeds.  After 
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inoenwt  which  if-- m*ed  'U>  ■perfume.  ihei  aJlur,  and  ; overlook,  mgkrt  of  courtesy  toward  the  Popp, 
then  * ubniits  to  being  tncmised  himself  by  the  [and  ev^ti . <|i^pkil  of  saint*  and  imagee^  but 


senior  cardinal  priest' ; Thi*  w by  no  means  a 
pleasant  operation,  if  tho  incenso  be  wry  pow- 
erful i ; M*  *v'  ; ■'.  ; , 

The  officiating:  prelates  are  incensed  also  in 
their  torn ; a live  which  strike#  one  m wholly 
pagan  in  its  origin  and  application.  The  kiting 
of  the  mUca  and  toe*  goe*  karri  a*  Usual*  but  not 
the  kis*  of  peacev,  because  it  U the  anniversary  <*f 
the  betpiya!  of  duda*  The  iVpo  in  solemn  pro- 
ee  ssioiL  hare- hooded < and  with  ihcense  hurriing 
before  him,  deposits  the  body ; of  Christ  on  the 
altar  in  the  Paulino  Chapel;  Which  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  by  six  hundred  wax  caudle*,  lor  the 
occasion  All  khexd  aa  fte  paAa**.  Why  the  ap- 
parent burial  tdiu  uM  precede,  the  enieffix urn  ie  an 
anomaly  that  the  Church  doc*  not  cxphaii,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  gives  the  fuitliAd  an  opportunity 
to  worship  the  Holy  Wafer  The  devotjon  now 
display ik(  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  features 
of  the  Ruitjua  Catholic  foith  No  otic  can  enter 


dove  in  r*digiou#  prureAtiiotfs,  yix,,  Edjnniv  San* 
/o— l&mliyy  >V/A  dish  of  Holy  Ghost?  VV 

As  llic  papaf  benediction  on  Thursday  extends 
only  to  the  city: gates,  time  is  no  great  crowd  io 
mffd.vii  it;  A |y>rtiOTj  of  the  Rope’s  prayer  is  as 
fv-UoW* ; Wtf  a*k,  through  IV  prajcrA  and  mer- 
its of  the  blessed  Maty  , ever  virgin,  of  the  bless- 
ed John  the  DaptiiU,  ol  all  ih*  *airit«0  dec. ; after 
finishing  which*  he  dowis  **  plenary  ” iu* 

dulgenres  by  the  handSul 

I have  rpei  very  lew  w ho  jfciicw  what  an  indulg- 
ence was.  1 find  thi*  genial  idea  among  Roman 
Catholics  to  be,  that  the  indulgence  of  ilii?  nine- 
teenth cennuy  na'iiin  shortening  Ihdc  time  m 
anucb  ift  purgatory , V.  .pun  ihat  pi  in  c « pie,  heaven 
becomes  simply  V matter  of  bargain  sviih  the 
priesthood  ; Ihe  weaUhy  realizing,  no  doubt , frith 
them  bt  mueh  difficulty  in  opening  lliri  door  a* 
djd  thii  rich  thau  of  by  our  Sa  viour;  Jhtt 

lit  the  latte!  case  it  was  the  cares  tif -flue  wurhf 
Ufttt  stopped  his  progress  ^ ih  the  funner  it  i s the 
taritr  of  the  Church 

The  squeeze  to  wt  Ifw?  washing  of  the  feel  and 
feeding  of  the  fdlgriin*  is  equal  U*  that  to  brar  Um 
Mkerersh  Tbirieon  priest*  are  the  selected  r*s*i|v~ 
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*V*il  ■ ••»*•■  ' Ku-  ‘a!»r«  hn-  to  *.-:/<  <'•  • 'KU<.  }>i<k>  to  vhtiptf  pmtfflti  , . 

TV.  c* i^>uisv  to  ’ v kfc /ft  rrjVf.w«J  Vif*  af  **r- 

toto  TV  tow  to*4  y^vioVlj:' to ^fcwmwh  TV  9*1*4*  fiU.rto 

joajiffr  *toto***  toto** » }f.  Mf V f>to  I to*?,  toto  Tfo^jp’ U?*3D.-  Tfcf» 

tVp*'-  to  ^ V W<  to  *te*U.- . 

<in*;,  ,tf«|,  ttfW*  Mrtjj  v ;j ' I- ■*&*.*  If*  Itt'f  &f**t 

irucxmw^  Wk  *»  ucij v^v'to^i; ;j the  >Mir  i<to  m *V  to% 

■t> l tu>  jpaai^iii^r ^ l' ^ej»ijL>«>Vite^: «p^  1%  V:to' 

H y;  yrt&^'h  k*  *U«  wAjijftta , , i $&*'}  a toto*  > yf  fcj(d» , *kvTM>jto$'  to*>.  F»>wtoi£,*'  to 

fhc _. Vv*; ; MK'  |I»; titiYf  W\ih  •’  f V'^ki:';  btoto'k.4  'j.  'kto/ toj* i‘Wjf:S^i 

* to  f&ffi*  3>k^  k?to  Vll&  tor.  to£.^^:kk  t to 

■n  tom  jSfaifti  i.'Wfi  tff  W/wl  v "M  -hr  | |.-  »..!#■  r .>iJ  OWW  ■.,  fl  ..)■••:■,»;. i.,1  ;,<  ,t(. 

M.,ja.  a ««^v  h«>1  A\; tov  ^{s-ii/n  to  vkto*>7\'W£  is  x<wi>nul. 

to  ito» t (4  vto<  Tift I •’ to  jwrs*  otto  iiutx»- 

t/f  HuSidA^iiy.  '(•.-W  sr-i^”  ux^j  nm.-Wi  -‘jii xk  Uina*.*!  %'rj  s ■■«  • f<  jytv<*r  V^i*» 
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p^>w  An  lUnjtlM,  km-toiLv  immk  thr. 

^ i rfrutfs  i few  j^]i^!i.  Avhif  b aje  .li* 

tori  Igtj^jBf^g  v^Uve  hlto^  Hu«.m.  mil  w- 
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three.  This  is  a religious  drama,  and  when  not  | and  richest  in  Rome.  His  sermon  was  decided- 
exaggerated — by  the  action  and  grimaces  of  the  \ ly  dramatic,  both  in  language  and  accessories ; 
preachers,  ami  the  tawdry  scenery  of  the  church-  j but  much  less  so  than  one  might  expect  from  the 
into  a burlesque,  is  sol-  ~ 


Roman  taste.  The  style  and  arguments  were 
admirably  calculated  to  arouse  the  languid  devo- 
tion of  his  flock,  who  appeared  fully  impressed 
with  the  solemn  event  they  had  assembled  to 
commemorate.  This  immense  church  was  crowd- 
ed with  worshipers. 

In  the  evening  l drove  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Trinitd  dt:  Pdhgnnc,  to  witness  the  washing  of 
the  feet  and  feeding  of  pilgrims  by  the  nobles  of 
R-ome.  This  immense  building  has  accommoda- 
tion for  five  thousand  pilgrims,  who  are  here  gra- 
tuitously feel  and  lodged  for  threp  days  during 
Holy  Week.  The  washing  and  feeding  here  was 


ea  to  represent  Calvary 
emn  and  impressive. 

Tb/»  service  of  the  Trt  O'c  is  divided  into  sev- 
en acts,  uunded  upon  the  seven  supposed  speech- 
es of  Cb  ist  upon  the  Cross,  at  each  one  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  a dagger  en- 
tered the  heart  of  his  mother.  .She  i«  called,  on 
that  acccunt,  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sorrows/’ 
and  painted,  as  is  often  seen  in  churches  and 
shrines,  with  a bloody  heart  on  her  breast,  with 
seven  daggers  stuck  around  it. 

The  preacher  I heard  was  a Jesuit,  at  the 
church  cf  that  order,  the  most  gaudily  decorated 
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no  fai^4ef  whatever  nuy  tod  fern  ifie  motive* 
that  induced  these  acts  of  ioimifttyAi;  Iknajan 
gentlemen  an*!  m the  garb  of  domcsiii:*, 

was  hod  ami  waited  upoti  these  iliitieM  of  ail  mor- 
tals with  tip*  utmost  m:'.i\  ami  a foment  choerful- 
he*a — the  &«•  I wa#  in  formed,  <so 

many  duy*J  hidiif^ehho  to  each. 

!{i  ld*a  T^id^w#^'.;.  1 was  told  hy  the  ladies 
that  they  aa  tv  ^>iu^  ojr  the  fafmo  and  noblest  of 
Rome's  aristocracy  on  their  knee*,  scrubbing  away 
jft  feci  thal  had  needed  ablution  for  many  w tusk* 
previous 


itosr,  howrvciv and.  4 matter  of  curiosity  to  $$£ 
how  faf  the  Churds-;  Of  ikons®  racm*  its,  typical 
thystirrfas,  wortlt  noticing  The  i‘t*n  verted  Jew®, 
U any-^lSirkfe  *re  confridertd  a greater  glory--- 
aw  baptized  early  m the  BYWimg  at  St.  John  in 
Lueran.  \licr  thifc.  aa  atdioation  of  priesln — 
iq  which  seyet&j  long  foum  ire  occupied  ire  iritis 
sufficiently  puerile*  atitl  to  ont* 

doubt  the  feafiiiy of  the  perfOnncr*.  At  the 
Smihe  Chapel,  we  have  the  blessing  of  the  tire 
and  iqceiwe,  and  tlu*  blessing of  the  paschal  can- 
dle, % a deacon  dressed  in  white*  to  represent  the 
angel  announcing  the  n^nrrecftoii.  T|i!h  cmnUe 
is  of  iuiiuenw?  aiu\  imd  Jric'tcwJ  with  the  hubs  in 
the  form  of  a.  cro*#+  to  represent  the  five  principal 
wounds  of  our  fc&viour  Five  grains  ot  incense 
ittd  placed  in  thwvbole^,  as  emblematic  of  erm 
iwdming  At  this  ton,  Thety  is  at  genera i 

blessing  and  spruikling  of  holy  waur  in  pn?i\fce 
ftemtobe  by  priests,  Who  gratefully  ftrycivO'the  eUr- 
rent  coin  of  the  realm  in  ftoum  for  tferir  dltea- 
Even  the  brutes  emm*  in  for 


At  * upper  they  attended  them  as  hum- 
bly a#  if  they  had  been  bred  to  serve;  and  even 
the  loveficst  Among  thmi  took  the  ill  thy  babies 
from  ftmir  mother*’  arms,  and  nursed  them  a* 
Kmderty  as-  they  would  have  nursed  their  own — 
white  their  hungry  mother#  ar& 

On  this  evening  there o> a ^tTotmmce  at  some 
of  the  churches  of  another  Uimmer  of  mbttifvjitg 
the.  flesh.  This  k the  setfidugellatiim  of  pcrii- 
tatfMs*  whtp>te  clad  hi  vU{*nuent^  of  t*mr*e  dark 
c'liitfh,  which  completely  d b-go »>vh  thirtti,  leaving 
only  lndc*  for  their  t$'m.  After  an  exhortation 
from  a friar,  the  lights  are  extinguished  and 
iiKbtT^^  ^UlpWt^  l \ f)  f couth®  it  is  iiupossibit* 
hi  b^w  t^r  cejemony  i«  a farr.o  or  peiir 
Anee  \t  .*H  cvv j,u-  <iee  scourging  and  tv  ail  in# 
^ hki?  nbife  the  dismal  chanting  of 

the  irionSv^  docs  o^  if'nd  to  enliven  the  ki-guu, 
which  totv.  ijbodt  hilf  tf-iv  hour,  wlien  nil  depaH 
vith  tinvHutislaciiofi  « d having  performed  a tu  :t- 
itQtic»n«  action. 

The  ccreinonjos  of  Satunlay  attmrt  the  atteiv 
MOn  of  few  beside  the  actors  They  arc*  nutuer- 


rious  hehjBf  fictions 
a share  of  thi^  pious  labor,  hut  thin  \*  »mrp<whut 
taiof,  on  flic  anniversary  of  their  guanlikP  5aim 
A ni  hony . After  each  apunklmjg.  fKw  the 
liruah,  the  pn^sf  rcpc^ale  in  thtHuief- 

re^siou  of  the-  hlrsscd  Anthony,  thc^  ^dimils  arc 
drd3vcrt?d  .ftom  evil,  in  th*  name'  of  the  T'athct, 
Him,  and  Holy  f^host.  AiuerrH^  ; A ‘ 4 

tester- Sunday  ife  the  grandest  of  the 

year  To  iu?UAiwit«  the  Rf^ur^nefion.  ihr  Rontuit 
Glturch  puuhn  aU  lief  pomp  ar»d  pageantry  The 
J?ope  perthrih#  lugi;  uslOts  at  St.  i^eter'ft.  This 
fjkseurv  hnt  an  two  oUter  fc^tivak  during  ihn  year, 
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vu, , Christmas*  and  St,  Peter's  and  St  Paul’s  day. 
TJlc  order  and  magnitude  of  the  procession  I Ime 
already  given.  Those  who  have  seen  it,  have  be- 
held the  accumulated  magnificence  and  solemnity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  The  courtly  splen- 
dor of  all  other  earthly  sovereigns  pales  before 
the  dazzling  display  of  the  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  successor  of  the  poor  fisherman  of 
Judea.  As  soon  as  the  Pope  appears*  borne 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  throne-carriers,  the 
choristers  intone,  in  Latin,  “ Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I build  my  Church,  and  the  gates 
of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  The  deep- 
toned  bells  chime  in  with  their  welcome.  In  the 
church  are  drawn  up  the  grenadiers,  national 
guards,  and  soldiers  of  (he  capital,  whoso  bands 
swell  the  notes  of  gratulation  to  the  self-styled 
representative  of  the  Apostle,  and  Christ's  Vicar 
on  Earth.  For  those  who  admit  the  title,  this 
homage  is  appropriate ; hut  to  those  whose  ideas 
of  religion  are.  based  on  the  humility  and  spiritu- 
ality of  the  true  Christian  character,  and  the 
equality  of  men  before  God,  this  ostentation  ap- 
pears strangely  anomalous 

One  ceremony  occurs  during  this  mass  which 
attests  strongly  the  former  depravity  and  present 
fears  of  the  Roman  court.  The  greatest  caution 
is  used  to  prevent  the  Holy  Father  from  being 
poisoned  t chile  he  partakes  of  the  sacrament. 
The  sacred  vessels  are  carried  to  a credence- tabic, 
called  the  Pope’s,  on  the  gospel  side  of  the  altar 
During  the  chanting  of  the  creed,  the  vessels  are 


taken  there  and  carefully  washed.  The  keeper 
of  the  cellar  first  drinks  some  of  the  wine  and 
water  brought  for  this  ablution.  When  the  Pope 
goes  to  the  altar  to  partake  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  the  sacristan  eats  in  his  presence  a por- 
tion of  the  bread  provided,  and  tastes  the  wine, 
after  which  the  Pope  does  not  hesitate  to  follow 
his  example.  How  strange  a comment  upon  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  to  believe  that  poi- 
son and  the  actual  presence  of  divinity  can  coex- 
ist in  the  same  substances  ! 

Two  junior  cardinal  deacons  stand  on  each  side 
of  the  altar,  representing  the  angels  who  were  at 
the  sepulchre.  During  the  serv  ice,  the  fingers  of 
the  Pope  are  purified  with  much  ceremony*  and 
when  the  mitre  is  placed  or»  his  head  his  entire 
hands  are  washed.  He  then  goes  to  the  altar 
and  concludes  the  mass. 

No  sooner  is  mass  finished  than  the  immense 
multitude  pours  out  of  St.  Peter's  into  the  piazza 
in  front,  where  the  military  are  all  drawn  up,  to 
witness  the  ceremony  of  the  benediction.  This 
time  it  is  said  to  extend  over  the  entire  world. 
On  this  occasion  the  whole  French  garrison  were 
under  arms,  beside  the  Roman  troops.  The  two 
made  a fine  military  show,  and  to  my  eye  fur- 
nished the  greater  proportion  of  the  spectators. 
Even  the  fyntadini,  the  country'  subjects  of  the 
Pope,  who  arc  in  general  devoted,  if  not  to  the 
Pope,  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  did  not 
appear  in  their  usual  numbers.  There  were  En- 
glish and  other  foreigners  by  thousands.  All 
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tile  sovereigns.  At  length  the  morning  gloomily 
dawned,  and  a shout  of  exultation  and  joy  as- 
cended from  the  bivouacs  of  the  Allies,  which 
covered  all  the  hills.  With  the  roar  of  artillery, 
and  with  gleaming  banners,  and  clarion  peals  of 
martial  music,  three  hundred  thousand  men,  the 
advance  guard  of  a million  of  invaders,  marched 
into  the  humiliated  streets  of  Paris.  The  masses 
of  the  people,  dejected,  looked  on  in  sullen  si- 
lence. They  saw  the  Bourbon  princes,  protected 
by  the  bayonets  of  foreigners,  coming  to  resume 
their  sway.  The  royalists  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  get  up  some  semblance  of  rejoic- 
ing, in  view  of  this  spectacle  of  national  humili- 
ation. The  emissaries  of  the  ancient  nobility 
shouted  lustily, 44  Vive  le  Roi  /”  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Bourbon  partisans  rode  through 
the  streets  in  open  carriages,  scattering  smiles 
•n  each  side  of  the  way,  waving  white  flags,  and 
tossing  out  to  the  listless  spectators  the  white 
cockade  of  the  Bourbons.  44  Still,”  saysM.  Roche- 
foucauld, 44  the  silence  was  most  dismal.”  The 
masses  of  the  people  witnessed  the  degradation 
of  France  with  rage  and  despair. 

As  night  approached,  these  enormous  armies 
of  foreign  invaders,  in  numbers  apparently  num- 
berless, of  every  variety  of  language,  lineament, 
and  costume,  swarmed  through  all  the  streets  and 
gardens  of  the  captured  metropolis.  The  Cos- 
sacks, in  aspect  as  wild  and  savage  as  the  wolves 
which  howl  through  their  native  wastes,  filled 
the  Elysian  Fields  with  their  bivouac  fires,  and 
danced  around  them  in  barbarian  orgies. 

Alexander,  who  well  knew  the  exalted  charac- 
ter and  the  lofty  purposes  of  Napoleon,  was  the 
only  one  of  these  banded  kings  who  manifested 
any  sympathy  in  his  behalf.  Though  all  the  rest 
were  ready  to  crush  Napoleon  utterly,  and  to 
compel  the  people  to  receive  the  Bourbons,  he 
still  hesitated.  He  doubted  whether  the  nation 
would  long  submit  to  rulers  thus  forced  upon 
them.  44  But  a few  days  ago,”  said  he,  44  a col- 
umn of  five  or  six  thousand  new  French  troops 
suffered  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  before 
my  eyes,  when  a single  cry  of  4 Vive  le  Roi !' 
would  have  saved  them.” 

44  And  things  will  continue  just  so,”  the  Abbe 
de  Pradt  replied,  44  until  Napoleon  is  put  out  of 
the  way ; even  although  he  has  at  this  moment 
a halter  round  his  neck.”  He  alluded,  in  this 
last  sentence,  to  the  fact,  that  the  Bourbonists, 
protected  from  the  rage  of  the  populace  by  the 
sabres  of  foreigners,  had  placed  ropes  around  the 
statue  of  Napoleon,  to  drag  it  from  the  Place 
Vendome.  A nation’s  love  had  placed  it  on  that 
magnificent  pedestal ; a faction  tore  it  down. 
The  nation  has  replaced  it,  and  there  it  will  now 
stand  forever. 

The  efforts  of  the  royalist  mob  to  drag  the 
Btatue  of  the  Emperor  from  the  column  were,  at 
this  time,  unavailing.  As  they  could  not  throw 
it  down  with  their  ropes,  they  covered  the  sta- 
tue with  a white  sheet  to  conceal  it  from  view. 
When  Napoleon  was  afterward  informed  of  this 
fact,  he  simply  remarked, 44  They  did  well  to  con- 
ceal from  me  the  sight  of  their  baseness.”  Alex- 


ander, to  protect  the  imperial  monuments  from 
destruction,  issued  a decree  taking  them  under 
his  care.  44  The  monument  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,”  said  he, 44  is  under  the  especial  safeguard 
of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  his  allies.  The  statue  on  its  summit  will 
not  remain  there.  It  will  immediately  be  taken 
down.” 

During  the  whole  of  the  day,  while  these  in- 
terminable battalions  were  taking  possession  of 
Paris,  Caulaincourt  sought  refuge  in  a farm- 
house in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  When  the 
evening  came,  and  the  uproar  of  hostile  exulta- 
tion was  dying  away,  he  emerged  from  his  re- 
treat, and  again  resolutely  endeavored  to  pene- 
trate the  capital.  Every  where  he  was  sternly 
repulsed.  In  despair  he  now  6lowly  commenced 
retracing  his  steps  toward  Fontainebleau.  But  it 
so  happened  that,  just  at  this  time,  he  met  the 
carriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  Grand  Duke  in- 
stantly recognized  Caulaincourt,  who  had  spent 
much  time  as  an  embassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 
He  immediately  took  him  into  his  carriage,  and 
informed  him  frankly  that  Talleyrand,  who  had 
now  abandoned  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Napoleon, 
and  had  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  had  inflexibly  closed  the  cabinet  of 
the  Allies  against  every  messenger  of  the  Em- 
peror. But  Constantine  was  moved  by  the  en- 
treaties and  the  noble  grief  of  Caulaincourt.  He 
enveloped  him  in  his  owrn  pelisse,  and  put  on 
his  head  a Russian  cap.  Thus  disguised,  and 
surrounded  by  a guard  of  Cossacks.  Caulaincourt, 
in  the  shades  of  the  evening,  entered  the  bar- 
riers. 

The  carriage  drove  directly  to  the  palace  of 
the  Elysee.  Constantine,  requesting  the  Duke 
to  keep  muffled  up  in  his  cap  and  cloak,  alighted, 
carefully  shut  the  door  with  his  own  hands,  and 
gave  strict  orders  to  the  servants  to  allow  no  one 
to  approach  the  carriage.  At  this  moment  a 
neighboring  clock  struck  ten.  The  apartments 
of  the  palace  were  thronged  and  brilliantly  light- 
ed. The  court-yard  blazed  with  lamps.  Car- 
riages were  continually  arriving  and  departing. 
The  neighing  of  the  horses,  the  loud  talking  and 
joking  of  the  drivers,  the  wild  hurras  of  the  ex- 
ultant foe,  in  the  distant  streets  and  gardens, 
presented  a festive  scene  sadly  discordant  with 
the  anguish  which  tortured  the  bosom  of  Napo- 
leon’s faithful  embassador.  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  as  representative  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, with  others,  were  assembled  within  the  pal- 
ace in  conference. 

Hour  after  hour  of  the  night  passed  away,  and 
still  the  Grand  Duke  did  not  return.  From  his 
concealment  Caulaincourt  witnessed  a vast  con- 
course of  diplomatists  and  generals  of  all  na- 
tions, incessantly  coming  and  going.  Toward 
morning  the  Grand  Duke  again  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  informed  Caulaincourt  that,  with  great 
difficulty,  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  Alex- 
ander to  grant  him  a private  audience.  Caulain- 
court descended  from  the  carriage,  and,  still  en- 
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Tht;  son  of.  Napoleon  anrHy  is  Qoi  an  of 

fear  ttk  Mar  ailirs  A regency^’’ 

11  .Wo  iw.ve  thought  of  that,"  Alexander  ex- 
clamicd,  intemjpiifig  him.'  h Bur  what  shadl  wt 
dev  with  Napoleon  ! Hr-  will  doubtless  yield,  for 
the  moment,  to  neemsity,  But  reidle&s  ambition 
will  rmt^c  ftU  tiiC'  t^erg.y  of  liis  character,  and 

Surdpe  >vifl  Ui?  onV;^  m flaiuwi '■ 

ki‘S;ie$”-:  Ct>u i» incourt  >adiv,  4«  that  ike 

Emperor  a min  ha*  hero  revolted  upon< 

*•  Whose'' fault; >3  it  Vr  erectly  pruned  Alex- 
ander •’  Wjmt  have  ] pot  dime  to  pro vent  Hi me 
terrible  In.tht  iinprudimt  mnmriity 

of  youth  f Bjiid  to  )hmv  \Thc  j'awere,  vviyi/ied 
with  uiisults,  .ire  farming  alliances  /ifmmg  thi  n; 
xclv««  «^An^  yoUf  domin;iiid(i  O.uo^natur^ 
alone  #4?<  wanting  to  the  compact  ,ind  that  i*  mine  . ’ 
In  reply,  he  declared  W'ar  itgnimsl  roc.  Still,  t 
can  noi  itnd  m rny  heart  my  unkind  feeling  to- 
ward  him.  I wish  hi*  fete  ilqnmthu!  cat  rue 
alone  ” 

WNobtefit  ofnionarcjiR,M  nti$  CaiilaincouTt,  M t 
feel  oB^orod  that  I d«  not  y©iily  invoke  your  sup- 
port for  so  great  a imm  jo  qdvemry  Flo  Ilia 
defender,  Sire.  That  nob  k’  purr  H worthy  of  you7’ 
-'■W  l wish  to  be  bo/’  Ahutamlef  tof riled ; “ on 
niy  honor  t wish  it  But  j turn  fail  succeed.  To 
restore  tile  Bourbons  ie  the  wbd  f of  do 

entiii  party  here.  With  that  family  we  ahyilkl 
have  ni)  fair  .of  a renewal  of  f lit*  war,  WV  have 
no  wish  ip  itnptitr  the  Thnifhona  on  the  French 
people.  My  dwfataifao  tfecore*  Full  liberty  For 
France  tc  chp^  % a<4VPf*?jg«  l om  assure*]  that 
the  F rendi  xbUimi  deinr**  Uie  BouH'an&v  The 
public  vofeo 


yo»i  are  mtfiinfovnitul,’7  CoukhitoUtt  f*t«: 
plied.  •**  The.  Bourbons  have  nothing  m common 
with  France.  The  people  feel  no  allkutfan  tor 
that  family.  Time  lias  cun&ecr^icd  the  revtdu* 
turn.  The.  ungrateful  men  who  bow  Wwh  to  get 
rid  of  iht  Emperor  are  not  the  u id  fan  If  the 
Allies  respect  the  right  11  of  France,  lih  Appeal  to 
the  majority  of  vote«  is  the  u r« lv  m eavo«  w he rr  by 
they  van  prole  that  inUmtidTiv  Let  regialer*  he 
opened  in  all  the  n inniy i|iaiil ie 6.  T|it  :A1  lie*  wi|J 
then  learn  vr  bet  bet  liic  Bmuhous  pfefewd  io 
Napoleon." 

A jexmfafcr  Bbcmcd iixiprmed  by  these  fcr;.r.rb, 
Fiit  liemrfy  a?  cjUaftei  oi  an  hour !»;  walked  to  and 
fro  in  tUo  rc»onh  nlb^Wd  in  ;}riti;|i^ihbugfeiti 
during  which  Bme  w*i  0 word  Was  ((rioted.-  Then; 
turning  to  ( auhiineourt  he  remarked, 

*•  My  dear  Duke.  I am  struck  wifh  wlmt  you 
havi-  r.;uJ . Perhaps  : the  method  you 
wo vr Id  be  the  best ; hut  it  would  be  aM ended  eh 
Touch  dehiy,  .>.nd  mrvuir»edanees  hum  Ua  mr  AVv 
arc  urged,  driven.  lormoxiterh  lo  vqx^^Xo  a deeia- 
join  Mum^eri  •?  provi.siorml  gm  einmeot  is  al- 
rbiidv  eMalilished  Ft  i*  a ^caf  poww  qround 
which  omhitum  tallying-  jto  ia.  long  since  liue 
Bch^mca  for  rii)A  began  to  work. 

The  allied  *0  v ‘-n‘ign«»  ari’  iKmstm i t ly  surrounde  d, 
lhtt<«rcd,  pressed  and  teamed  u«  de  cide  in  iVvor  of 
the  Bourbon*.;  and^ ';(hfy  have  scrioua  pmonal 
injuries  to  axengo  The  alienee  t»f  the  EmperOf 
ot  Aufitria  \h  a lability.  AV^rr:  I lo  attempt  my 
thing  in  favor  of  Napoieairs  6or\;  ] «hon/d  bc  icri 
aiorue  No  one  would  second  me  Thyy 
good  feasorn  «jy  dear  friend, "V  he,  kiyiiily 
taking  Daulttincuurt  by  the  hdnd.  ‘ ‘ fur  uiakiiig  im 
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M Sire,*’  Oaulaincourt  replied, 44 1 have  Been  the 
Emperor  Alexander  I have  passed  twenty-four 
hours  concealed  in  his  apartments.  He  is  not 
your  enemy.  In  him  alone  your  cause  has  a sup- 
porter.” 

Napoleon  shook  hts  head,  expressive  of  doubt, 
but  said, 

“ What  is  his  wish  1 What  do  they  intend 

14  Sire,*’  Caulaincourt  replied,  in  a voice  almost 
unintelligible  through  emotion,  •*  your  Majesty  is 
required  to  make  great  sacrifices — to  surrender 
the  crown  of  France  to  your  son.” 

There  was  a moment’s  pause,  and  then,  in  ac- 
cents “ terribly  impressive,”  Napoleon  rejoined, 

“ That  is  to  say,  they  will  not  treat  with  me 
They  mean  to  drive  rne  from  my  throne  which  I 
conquered  by  my  sword.  They  wish  to  make  a 
Helot  of  me.  an  object  of  derision,  destine!  to 
nerve  as  an  example  to  those  who,  by  the  sole  as- 
cendency of  genius  and  superiority  of  talent,  com- 
mand men,  and  make  legitimate  kings  tremble  on 
their  worm-eaten  thrones.  And  is  it  you.  Cau- 
laincourt, who  are  charged  with  such  a mission 
to  me !” 

For  a moment  the  Emperor  paced  the  floor  in 
great  agitation,  then  threw  himself,  exhausted, 
into  a chair,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
After  a brief  interval  of  silence  he  arose,  and, 
turning  to  Caulaincourt,  continued. 

♦*  Have  not  you  courage  to  go  on  I Let  me 


hear  what  it  is  your  Alexander  has  desired  you  to 
say.” 

Caulaincourt.  deeply  wounded  by  this  unkind 
reproach,  replied,  44  Sire  ! your  Majesty  has  no 
mercy.  The  stroke  which  is  now  felt  hy  you 
lacerated  my  heart  before  it  reached  yours  For 
forty-eight  hours  this  torture  has  rankled  in  my 
bosom.” 

Napoleon  was  at  once  vanquished  Pressing 
his  hand  upon  his  burning  brow,  he  exclaimed,  in 
accents  of  deepest  tenderness,  **  I am  to  blame, 
Caulaincourt.  I am  to  blame,  my  friend  There 
rare  moments  when  I feel  my  brain  beating  within 
my  head,  so  many  misfortunes  assail  me  at  once 
That  powerful  organization,  which  so  often  sus- 
tained me  amidst  battles  and  perils,  sinks  under 
the  repeated  strokes  which  overwhelm  me.  I can 
not  doubt  your  fidelity,  Caulaincourt.  Of  all 
about  me  you,  perhaps,  are  the  only  one  in  whom 
I place  implicit  faith.  It  i»  only  among  my  poor 
soldiers,  it  is  only  in  their  grief-expressing  eyes, 
that  I still  find  written  fidelity  and  devoted  at- 
tachment. When  happy,  I thought  I knew  men, 
but  I was  destined  to  know  them  only  in  misfor- 
tune.” He  paused,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  floor, 
and  remained  absorbed  in  silent  thought. 

Caulaincourt,  entirely  overcome  by  exhaustion 
and  mental  anguish,  was  unable  to  make  any  re- 
ply At  length  he  said,  “ Sire,  I request  permis- 
sion to  take  a little  rest.  I am  beyond  measure 
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fill  transaction  was  consummated.  With  enthu- 
siasm the  soldiers  commenced  their  inarch.  But 
they  were  astonished  in  meeting  no  enemy  They 
heard  strange  noises  on  either  side  of  them,  as  of 
troops  in  motion,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night 
concealed  all  distant  objects  from  their  view. 
The  break  of  day  showed  them  the  batteries, 
battalions,  and  squadrons  of  the  Russian  army, 
by  whom  they  were  now  completely  encircled. 
Escape  was  impossible.  A cry  of  indignation 
and  grief,  loud  and  long-continued,  broke  from 
the  ranks.  The  rear-guard,  in  the  early  dawn, 
discovered  the  snare  before  it  had  crossed  the 
bridge  of  Essonne  It  immediately  halted  and 
fortified  the  pass  to  protect  the  Ernpcror,  resolv- 
ing to  defend  him  to  the  last  drop  of  blood. 

The  entrapped  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
covered from  their  astonishment,  congregated  to- 
gether in  groups,  almost  insane  with  rage,  and 
commenced  loud  shouts,  in  the  very  camp  of  the 
Allies,  of  Vive  V Empcreur ! Colonel  Ordiner 
called  together  all  the  other  colonels,  who,  indig- 
nant at  the  treachery  of  their  generals,  immedi- 
ately conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  their 
battalions.  He  accordingly  ordered  the  cavalry 
to  mount,  and  directed  them  on  Rambouillet,  that 
they  might  return  by  that  circuitous  route  to 
Fontainebleau . The  entire  force — infantry,  artil- 
lery, and  cavalry — seized  their  arms,  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  desperation,  commenced  their  march, 
through  the  ranks  of  their  multitudinous  enemies, 
back  to  Napoleon.  “The  roads  and  woods 
echoed,”  says  Lamartine,  “ with  fury  and  accla- 
mations, the  expression  of  their  desperate  and 
indomitable  fidelity  to  their  vanquished  Emperor.” 

Marmoni  hearing  the  tidings,  in  great  alarm 


mounted  one  of  his  fleetest  horses,  and  soon  over- 
took the  retiring  column.  “Stop  Vs  lie  cried  to 
Colonel  Ordiner,  “ or  I will  have  you  court-mar- 
tialed for  usurping  the  command.” 

“ I defy  you,*'  the  Colonel  replied.  “There is 
no  law  which  compels  the  troops  to  obey  treach- 
ery ; and  if  there  were,  there  is  no  soldier  here  so 
base  as  to  obey  it  *’ 

The  loud  altercation  caused  a halt  in  the  ranks 
The  soldiers  had  respected  Marmont  and  admired 
bis  courage.  He  appealed  to  them;  showed  his 
scars,  and  his  still  bleeding  wounds;  assured 
them  that  peace  was  already  negotiated,  and  that 
the  movement  they  were  making  was  harmless  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Emperor.  He  entreated 
them  to  kill  him  rather  than  disgrace  themselves 
by  abandoning  their  general.  The  soldiers,  ac- 
customed to  obedience,  believed  him.  and  shout- 
ing “ Vive  Marmoni  !''  bewildered,  returned  again 
to  their  cantonments  within  the  lines  of  the 
Allies.* 

In  the  mew  time  the  commissioners,  uncon- 
scious of  Ibis  treachery,  were  rapidly  approaching 
Paris.  Just  as  the  evening  tamps  were  lighted. 
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they  entered  the  gates  of  the  agitated  city.  Cau- 
iaincourt, leaving  his  companions,  immediately 
obtained  a private  audience  with  Alexander. 
The  Emperor,  though  cordial,  seemed  not  a little 
embarrassed.  He,  however,  promptly  announced 
to  Cauiaincourt  that  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
was  now  changed. 

“But,  Sire,”  said  Cauiaincourt,  “I  am  the 
bearer  of  the  act  of  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  in  favor  of  the  King  of  Rome.  Mar- 
shals Ney  and  Macdonald  accompany  me  as  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  his  Majesty.  All  the  formal- 
ities are  prepared.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.” 

“ My  dear  Duke,”  Alexander  replied,  “ when 
you  departed,  the  position  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon was  still  imposing.  The  rallying  of  troops 
around  Fontainebleau,  their  devotion  to  the  Em- 
peror, his  address  and  courage,  were  of  a nature 
to  create  alarm ; but  to-day  the  position  of  the 
Emperor  is  not  the  same.” 

“ Your  Majesty  deceives  yourself,”  Cauiain- 
court replied.  “ The  Emperor  has  at  his  com- 
mand, within  the  circle  of  a few  leagues,  eighty 
thousand  men  who  demand  to  be  led  upon  Paris, 
who  will  allow  themselves,  in  defense  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  be  cut  in  pieces  to  the  last  man,  and 
whose  example  will  electrify  the  capital.” 

“ My  dear  Duke,”  Alexander  replied,  “I  am 
truly  sorry  to  afflict  you.  But  you  are  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  what  is  going  on.  The  Sen- 
ate has  declared  the  forfeiture  of  Napoleon.  The 
commanders  of  corps  of  the  army  are  sending  in 
their  adherence  from  all  parts.  They  disguise, 
under  pretext  of  submission  to  the  mandates  of 
the  Senate,  their  eagerness  to  absolve  themselves 
from  allegiance  to  a sovereign  who  is  unfortu- 
nate. Such  are  mankind.  At  the  very  moment 
at  which  we  speak,  Fontainebleau  is  uncovered, 
and  the  person  of  Napoleon  is  in  our  power.” 

“ What  say  you,  Sire,”  cried  Cauiaincourt,  in 
amazement — “ still  fresh  treasons  1” 

“ The  camp  of  Essonne  is  raised,”  Alexander 
deliberately  added.  “ Marshal  Marmont  has  sent 
in  his  adherence  and  that  of  his  division  of  the 
army.  The  troops  which  compose  it  are  in  full 
march  into  the  camp  of  the  Allies.” 

At  this  intelligence  Cauiaincourt  was  struck 
dumb  as  by  a thunderbolt.  After  a moment’s 
pause,  he  bowed  his  neck  to  the  storm,  and  sad- 
ly said,  “ I have  no  hope  but  in  the  magnanimity 
of  your  Majesty.” 

“ As  long  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon,”  Alexan- 
der replied,  “ was  supported  by  an  army,  he  held 
the  councils  of  his  adversaries  in  check ; but 
now,  when  the  marshals  and  generals  are  lead- 
ing away  the  soldiers,  the  question  is  changed. 
Fontainebleau  is  no  longer  an  imposing  military 
position.  All  the  persons  of  note  at  Fontaine- 
bleau have  sent  in  their  submissions.  Now  judge 
for  yourself,  what  could  I do!” 

Cauiaincourt  raised  his  hand  to  his  burning 
brow,  so  bewildered  that  he  was  unable  to  utter 
a single  word. 

“During  your  absence,”  Alexander  continued, 
“ a discussion  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  regen- 


cy. Talleyrand  and  others  contended  against  it 
with  all  their  might.  The  Abbe  de  Pradt  de- 
clared that  neither  Bonaparte  nor  his  family  had 
any  partisans — that  all  France  earnestly  demand- 
ed the  Bourbons.  The  adherences  of  the  civil 
and  military  bodies  are  pouring  in.  You  thus 
see  the  impossibilities  which  master  my  good 
wishes.” 

“ The  Emperor  Napoleon,”  exclaimed  Cauiain- 
court, indignantly,  “ is  betrayed,  basely  abandon- 
ed, delivered  to  the  enemy  by  the  very  men  who 
ought  to  have  made  for  him  a rampart  of  their 
bodies  and  their  swords.  This,  Sire,  is  horrible, 
horrible  I” 

Alexander,  with  an  expression  of  bitter  dis- 
dain, placing  his  hand  confidingly  on  the  arm  of 
Cauiaincourt,  said, 

“ And  add,  Duke,  that  he  is  betrayed  by  men 
who  owe  him  every  thing,  every  thing — their 
fame,  their  fortune.  What  a lesson  for  us  sov- 
ereigns ! I verily  believe  that  if  we  had  wished 
to  place  Kutusoff  upon  the  throne  of  France, 
they  would  have  cried  out,  Vive  Kutusoff!  But 
take  courage.  I will  be  at  the  council  before 
you.  We  will  see  what  can  be  done.” 

He  then  took  the  act  of  abdication,  read  it, 
and  expressed  much  surprise  that  it  contained  no 
stipulations  for  Napoleon  personally.  “But  I 
have  been  his  friend,”  said  Alexander,  “and  I 
will  still  be  his  advocate.  I will  insist  that  he 
shall  retain  his  imperial  title,  with  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Elba,  or  some  other  island.” 

As  Cauiaincourt  was  passing  out  of  the  court- 
yard, exasperated  by  grief  and  despair,  he  met 
the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  who,  with  the  basest  syco- 
phancy, was  hovering  around  the  court  of  the  Al- 
lies. The  smiling  ecclesiastic,  complacently  rub- 
bing his  hands,  advanced  to  meet  the  tall,  courtly, 
and  dignified  Duke,  exclaiming, 

“I  am  charmed  to  see  you.” 

Cauiaincourt  fixed  his  eye  sternly  upon  him, 
and  was  proudly  passing  by,  refusing  to  return 
his  salutation,  when  the  Abbe  ventured  to  add, 
with  an  insulting  smile,  “Your  affairs  are  not 
going  on  very  prosperously,  Duke.” 

Cauiaincourt  could  restrain  his  indignation  no 
longer.  He  lost  all  self-control.  Seizing  the 
astonished  and  gray-headed  Abbe  by  the  col- 
lar, he  exclaimed,  “ You  are  a villain,  sir!”  and 
after  almost  shaking  his  breath  out  of  his  body, 
twirled  him  around  upon  his  heels  like  a top. 
Then,  ashamed  of  such  an  instinctive  ebullition  of 
fury  toward  one  so  helpless,  he  contemptuously  left 
him  and  went  on  his  way.  The  Abbe  never  for- 
gave or  forgot  this  rude  pirouette.  The  Bour- 
bons administered  to  his  wounded  pride  the  balm 
of  many  honors. 

Cauiaincourt  immediately  sought  his  compan- 
ions, Macdonald  and  Ney,  and  proceeded  to  the 
council.  But  he  had  no  heart  to  reveal  to  them 
the  awful  defection  of  Marmont.  They  found 
the  council-chamber  filled  wi'  h the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  various  kingdoms  allied  against 
France.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  earnestly 
talking  with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  embra- 
sure of  a window.  In  other  parts  of  the  room 
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were  groups  of  English*  Russian,  Prussian,  Aus-  ings,  followed  thi 
trian,  and  Swedish  diplomatists,  engaged  in  very  ceived  that  Macdc 
animated  conversation.  Napoleon’s  positi 

The  entrance  of  the  French  commissioners  in-  moment  Marmot 
terrupted  the  colloquy.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  head  erect  arid  a 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  approached  a long  table  He  was  receiv 
covered  with  green  cloth,  in  the  centre  of  the  congratulations, 
room,  and  sat  down.  Each  person  then  look  his  aumed  Pozzo  <] 
seat  at  the  table  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  per-  inveighed  loudly 
haps  from  motives  of  delicacy,  was  not  present.  ishJy  hoped  to  gn 
Lord  Casilereagh,  the  English  plenipotentiary,  throne  of  France 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Caulaineourt  presented,  in  “ As  long,-'  Bai 
the  name  of  Napoleon.  the  act  of  abdication  in  weighs  from  the 
favor  of  the  King  of  Rome  and  of  the  regency  of  Europe,  Europe 
Maria  Louisa  For  a moment  there  was  pro-  or  delivered.  It 
found  silence.  Then  Frederick  William,  the  King  ment  of  the  son 
of  Prussia,  remarked,  thcr.  If  he  is  p 

M -Events  no  longer  permit  the  Powers  to  treat  genius,  impatient 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  wishes  of  The  allied  armici 
France  for  the  return  of  her  ancient  sovereigns  into  their  respecti 
are  manifest  on  all  sides  I1’  inflame  the  mind 

Macdonald  replied,  “ The  Emperor  holds  the  * potto  di  UorgoT 
crown  from  the  French  nation.  He  resigns  it  partisan  of  t tie  flour 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  general  peace.  The  af)on  hi8 

Allied  Sovereigns  having  declared  that  he  is  the  B °n£  toolfreriig 
only  obstacle  to  peace,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ieai  those  who  were 
sacrifice  himself  when  the  interests  of  his  coun-  eminent  of  France, 
try  are  concerned.  But  if  they  deny  him  the  ?!a  e}e£nm  manner* 
right  of  alxltcaUng  in  favor  of  his  son,  great  mis-  nrntfl|  art«to<?ency. 
fortunes  may  result  therefrom.  The  army,  en-  had  been  employed  \ 
tirdy  devoted  to  its  chief,  ia  still  ready  to  shed  done.  “ He  knew,’ 

the  last  drop  of  its  blood  in  support  of  the  rights  verm*  the  incline 
. „ rr  6 M . d*  Talleyrand,  th 

of  its  sovereign.’’  and  the  rtJmment  < 

A smile  of  disdain,  accompanied  with  whisper-  again#*  tb*  bajr  \ 
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summon  to  ttie  field  hh  muxiiT$v  speedily  rbjSaKd  | 4han.&n  y other,:  sullen  the  bittemfets Of  thtoriews  :, 
jQfrvm  Ji»  di^sicr* , znd  once  # Will  be  uWc*r  r;  Rartriy  pist.i  have  no  Caufage  but  ift-.-ih*  ptes- 
way -to  repeat  over  him  thosu  victorias/ *a  dearly  • £tuu*  oi  an  *nemv.  I can  r^vor.  t invar  gti  and 
pur^hasfid  by  the  treasure*-  tod  the  Wood  of  the  *av  coldly  to  him— HU  voke  Ghol^with  emo- 
human  .race.  If  banished  far  fium  France,  ids  tjon,  and  he  could  %ny  no  more. 

VtourtoU  will  er mi  thfe  *'ea,  and  his  lieuierrams  There  was  &'  moment  of  profound  silence, -dur-: 
and.  hto  uuntoters.  will  seize  upon  the  fegeney  . ing  which  neither  of  the  three  could  utter  one 
To  aiki#  the  Empire  to  curvive  tl^  Ent^emrt  tlua  worth  Maedcuald  then  tW  Imnd  of  Oau- 

to  not  ta  exLmgutoh  the  incendiary  ftr®  vf  Europe,  laineouri  preyed  it  with  affection,  and  said, 
imitocovor  it  with  treacherous  under  Ulrich  ^ It  to  a /forfowfuth  a most  soirowfui  mission : 
will  smatiider  anew  conflagrurion.  Victory  mode  but  you  alone  cun  iuttUl  it  to  the  Emperor,  for 
Nxpo|eoit,-  Victory  uni  nude  him.  Let  the  Em-  you  possess  his  entire  confidence  " 
pire  fall  with  "thh  iitati.  who  ma4&  it/*  _ Gfuilaincourt  departed.  H tv  waa Wo  entaejy ■ j*1h 

These  oenthtteni*  «^ro  loo  obviously  f rue  to  be  sorbed  in  painful  thought  that  he  became  quit* 
denied.  The  goventment  of  N^polroh  was  the  UiTeoiisdOii**  of  tho  topee,  of  time?  mu!  war 
goveniment  of  pi>pufur  rights.  The  t\\ lice  were  with  astonishment,  when  thivearringo.  entered,  tin*- 
deluging  Europe  itt  blood  to  suriain  aristocratic  court- yard  of  f'ontainchlenu.  For  a time  lie  wat- 
prii'dege.  The***  tw^hnstile  J>rin«iple?  of  gov*-  so  transfixed  wdh  grief  tod  despair,  that  hu  could 
trnmenC  -could  not  live  side  by  aide.  Even  the  not  leave  hto  seal 

genius  ®f  S&p6\mh.  ia*k*d  to  ft#  utmost;  could  f * W a*  7*  (hen,”  xtoya  C^ilidneouft , u 4*?»Mtied 
not  recanede  itu-tu  He  hi*  drawn  upon  himself  only  to  approach  tho  T!mprr-r.  »:«>  give  him  tor- 
insane  abase,  even  from  the  eineere  i overs  of  lib-  lure1  .1  revolted  at  the  mtocry  of  mV  destiny 
erty,  for  hi?  hmiuine;  t^dMvuri  by  a compramtotv  w hieh  forced  upon  rpc  live  of inflicting 4 Kim. 

u»  maoue  Europe  from  those  Moody  war*  with  oh  him  whom  w ith  my  hiocul  I woitld  have,  fghr 
which  combined  >f«*pbt*  assailed . ihi?  dre^led  earned  from  1 ‘ 

^;ir>t  of  tep«hiu'um*m.-:  ..  . dhge.  and  Teu^hed  l®*?  whmti  af  Empditit 

•‘There  are, -v  ^;ud  Talley nvrgL  feir  ) know  ;ni>t  luny  M happened 

dptos  now  *x  istnto  in  fit*?  4mt  thnf  fbf'fe.  wne  iio'dhe  thereto  ^n'nouhre  me.  1 

^haftce  ’*  By  \fm  m?.r^nt  ifte  5Uftrage«  of  t\\(y  G^aVntmuxt;f,^utd 

the' .peopl^-puptiluf  rights . Bui  d w ns  not ^ pn>  ! !i>  ^hd  1 entered/7 

dent  tc*  cult,  thine by  thoif  Hgh!  \,c  .Na^lcop  w •&&  Bcutcd  at  a Window  h'«»lkyog  imt 

gitimacy  /’  he  tumnnucd,  to  n recovered  hght  upon  the  garJcrtss.  Htt'-piUlid ‘:eourdenane*>  .ui-.: 

If  E)irope  wtohtei  ih  cwcipn  tTAOinthm,  kh«r  shoiilsi  xti&>>tdhrcd  diciss  indicated  that  he  had  the 

attach  he^ v4cl t to  legit imacy . Thtipa  a to  but  two 1 i^’hi  Without  peeking  any  repose . Cautoincoun 

t\mg*  ;.  .eittee;NhpoJ?ioicr  ,fe‘  dreadful  mmnga,  The 

I^cuis  \ VJf L:  The  EmpfTOf  NapoJepn  r.an  fuiv*  Emperor  broke  the  silence*  -by  saying,  with  an 
no  otier  ».ucc^®pr'.'il>ai:n:_a.  kiiig.  TL-  to  evident  effort  to  br  calm, 

the  .im  of  ^oldier^.  Afe  him,  there  to  nal  wie  4iTh/r^  defection  of  Essoraie  Iton  served  ns  an 
m n m Franck;  ortntbc  world,  who  could  make  excuse  for  new  pretension* ; to  il  not- so l tfew  > 
t-m  men  morch  in  hto  cause  Everything  that  is  th.uJ  am  ^hanrlofied,  openly  hetmed.  iiierc  ;a?i 
not  Napoleon  or  Loiiis  jCVill  to  an  intrigue.0  -tilftet  WW  dp  tUcyrmw  derfmpd  T 

Tiws  cnntmnptudusly  was  the  ''itams  of  IJerD^-.  Oauh'iimmurt  dcJibfrat-**ly  narrated  fhe  o'rpti^ 
doth*  flung  ^idc.  / .I  1 ^through  Vrhtoh  he  had  passed,  amTthe  deraaudol* 

The  t^efec.tion  a(  iho  camp  at  •Esnt>Unc.  witiah  lim.Adieg  for  nit  Uihmmjitiopal  abdication  The 
the  advarfcc-guatvl  of  the  army  at  Fonttorie-  mdignation  uf  Mkppioa^v  was  now  roused  fa  ih* 

btosip  placed  cnUreiy  ut.  thd  murey  uf  highest  pHeh,V  All  tim  p-igantic  futeo  anti  cnerg} 

the  Allies,  A corps  of  the  Ru^yton  anuy  hail  ah  of  hto  hihy  u{iturfi  bturi  forth  likc  a volnano.  Hh 
ready  berm  echeloned  from  Purto  tp  &HpnneT  h«d  cyw  flix^hrsylvffre.  Hia  face  glowed  with  art  almost 
tfotefed  all  that  bank  of  the  &&*-■.  supfthu m an  expression  of  intellect  and  of  tin 

how  apparently’  helpless,  .ami  The..'AHto3  triumph-'  HmhxpXhjv., 

witly  deufanded  absolute  and  ubchmlitiunal  ktoti-  - ihhsd • arrogant  corujuerors  suppose/ Vhv 
cation,  Ii  w^s  clear  that  STnp6lec>p  Wiw  nuneif  p7XriaoiiUtoh  T that  they  arc  masters  of  France  he 
and.  evftQ  while  the  iUypdstocm  w^»  gpmif  wi>v|  cause  i reason  luia  opened  to  them  the  gates  ot 
many,  anshaus  to  escape  from  a falling  cAudc,  Paris  1 If  a handful  of  vile  consjjiratorK  hav< 
were  sending  trt  their  adherence  to  the  Alliee.  planned  my  vlhstnuitiou.  the  notion  has  -not  rati 
T Ue  French  c^mmitssioners,  Kavihg  recetred  bed  the  iuthmous  deed,  l will  summon  iny  pco 
this  peremptory  demmid  for  the  uncotidilional  ab-  pie  CiiVuirul  roe.  Fools  .r  they  can  not  conceive 
diction  of  £Hapdlfcdu*  now  f&izttA''m  cvvtotptifr*  that  a nthu  like  me  only  ceases  to  be  foraiudabto 
tion  to  Wateh  over  the  p^wonai  security  of  the  when  lie  .to  laid  in  the  tomb.  To-morrow,  in  on 
Emperor,  for  ha  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  hour^  t will  shake  ofl‘  the  fetters  with  which  they 
token  captive.  have  bound  me,  and  rtoe#  mort*  vrrrildc  than  *vct. 

u Who,M  eaid  Oaulaincourt,  m imt*  of  sngutsl),  at  the  head  of  one  trhndrad  And  thirty  thousand 
u *m  toe  the  bearer  of  this  fresh  blow  to  lhe  £tn-  warriors. 

p*ror  '"  ilr  Attend  to  my  catoulatkuu  ftotitoincourt 

0 You/'  answered  ffey.  w>tft  tearful  eyes,  have  here  anSuud  me  m&n  of  my  guards 

14  Ytoa  at«  the  friend  of  htoireaH,  and  can,  i^ner  Those  giants,  the  tentit  of  the  legions  *>f  the  «i 
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emy,  shall  form  a nucleus  round  which  I will 
rally  the  army  of  Lyons,  30,000  strong.  These, 
with  Grenier’s  corps  of  18,000,  just  arrived  from 
Italy,  Suchet’s  15,000,  and  the  40,000  scattered 
under  the  command  of  Soult,  make  altogether  an 
army  of  130,000  men.  I am  master  of  all  the 
strong  places  in  France  and  Italy,  though  I know 
not,  as  yet,  whether  they  contain  aught  but  felons 
and  traitors.  I am  again  upon  my  feet,’’  said  he, 
raising  his  head  proudly,  44  assisted  by  this  same 
sword  which  has  opened  to  me  every  capital  in 
Europe.  I am  still  the  chief  of  the  bravest  army 
in  the  whole  world — of  those  French  battalions 
of  which  no  portion  has  suffered  a defeat.  I will 
exhort  them  to  the  defense  of  their  country  by 
the  principles  and  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Above 
my  eagles  shall  be  inscribed,  4 Independence  and 
our  country  !’  and  my  eagles  will  again  be  terri- 
ble. If  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  who  owe  their 
splendor  to  my  conquests,  wish  for  repose,  let 
them  retire.  I will  find  among  those  who  now 
wear  worsted  epaulets  men  fit  to  be  generals 
and  marshals.  A road  that  is  closed  against 
couriers  will  soon  open  before  50,000  men.” 

As  the  Emperor  uttered  these  vehement  words 
he  strode  rapidly  up  and  down  the  apartment. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  «nd,  turning  to  Caulain- 
court,  said, 

44  Write  to  Ney  and  Macdonald  to  return  di- 
rectly. I renounce  all  negotiation.  The  Allies 
have  rejected  the  personal  sacrifice  which  I im- 
posed upon  myself  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  the 
peace  and  the  repose  of  France.  They  have  in- 
solently refused  my  abdication,  and  I retract  it. 
I will  prepare  for  the  conflict.  My  place  is  mark- 
ed out  above  or  below  the  surface  of  a field  of 
battle.  May  the  French  blood  which  is  again 
about  to  flow  fall  upon  the  wretches  who  wish 
the  ruin  of  their  country  !” 

Caulaincourt,  contemplating  with  pain  the  in- 
tense excitement  into  which  the  Emperor  was 
plunged,  and  conscious  of  the  inutility,  at  that 
moment,  of  attempting  a calm  and  dispassionate 
discussion,  bowed  to  the  Emperor,  and  asked 
leave  to  retire. 

44  We  are  one,  Caulaincourt,”  said  the  Emper- 
or, kindly.  44  Our  misfortunes  are  great.  Go 
and  take  some  repose.  There  is,  henceforth, 
none  for  me.  The  night  will  perhaps  enlighten 
me.” 

In  unutterable  anguish  Caulaincourt  retired  to 
his  room  and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed.  He 
knew  that  though  the  Emperor  might  prolong  the 
bloody  struggle  his  situation  was  desperate.  Al- 
ready armies  containing  six  hundred  thousand 
foreigners  covered  the  soil  of  France.  Reserves 
which  would  more  than  double  the  number  were 
collected  on  the  frontiers,  waiting  but  the  signal 
to  pour  themselves  into  the  doomed  republican 
empire.  Rebellion  was  in  the  heart  of  France. 
The  new  government  welcomed  all  who  would 
abandon  Napoleon  and  give  in  their  adhesion. 
There  was  now  a general  rush  of  the  high  func- 
tionaries to  Paris  to  obtain  situations  under  the 
new  dynasty.  Still  the  Allies  stood  in  terror  of 
Napoleon.  They  knew  that  the  masses  of  the 


people  were  all  in  his  favor,  and  they  dreaded  one 
of  those  bold  movements  which  more  than  once 
had  astonished  Europe.  Foreign  troops  now  oc- 
cupied all  the  avenues  around  Fontainebleau. 

Napoleon  was  inclosed  in  a vast  net.  At  one 
signal  two  hundred  thousand  men  could  spring 
upon  the  little  band  which  still  guarded  him.  But 
the  formidable  name  of  the  Emperor  still  kept  the 
Allies  at  a respectful  distance. 

The  next  day  Caulaincourt  again  saw  the  Em- 
peror, and  informed  him  of  the  fearful  peril  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him  from  any  attempt  to  extricate  himself 
by  force,  representing  the  extreme  danger  of 
such  a step  to  the  country,  the  army,  and  him- 
self. 

44  Dangers !”  exclaimed  the  Emperor;  44 1 do 
not  fear  them ! A useless  life  is  a heavy  burden. 

I can  not  long  support  it.  But  before  involving 
others  I wish  to  question  them  as  to  their  opin- 
ion respecting  this  desperate  resolve.  If  my  cause, 
if  the  cause  of  my  family,  is  no  longer  the  cause 
of  France,  then  I can  decide.  Call  around  me 
the  marshals  and  generals  who  still  remain.  I 
will  be  guided  by  their  opinion.” 

The  generals  and  the  marshals,  dejected  and 
embarrassed,  were  soon  assembled.  44 1 have  of- 
fered my  abdication,”  said  Napoleon,  44  but  the 
Allies  now  impose  upon  me  the  abdication  of 
my  family.  They  wish  me  to  depose  my  wife, 
my  son,  and  all  who  belong  to  my  family.  Will 
you  allow  it  ? I have  the  means  of  cutting  my 
way  through  the  lines  that  surround  me.  I can 
traverse  and  arouse  the  whole  of  France.  I can 
repair  to  the  Alps,  rejoin  Augereau,  rally  Soult, 
recall  Suchet,  and,  reaching  Eugene  in  Lom- 
bardy, pass  into  Italy,  and  there  found,  with  you, 
a new  empire,  a new  throne,  and  new  fortunes 
for  my  companions,  until  the  voice  of  France 
shall  recall  us  to  our  country.  Will  you  follow 
me?” 

44 1 listened,”  says  Caulaincourt,  44  to  the  Em- 
peror’s noble  and  dignified  appeal  to  the  hearts, 
to  the  honor  of  his  ancient  lieutenants.  But 
those  hearts  remained  cold.  They  opposed  the 
interests  of  France ; a useless  civil  war ; and  the 
country  ravaged  by  invasion.  But  they  found 
no  word  of  sympathy  for  the  frightful  misfortune 
which  fell  upon  the  benefactor,  the  sovereign 
who  during  twenty  years  had  been  the  glory  of 
France.” 

Caulaincourt,  unable  to  repress  his  emotions, 
was  about  to  leave  the  apartment.  As  he  rose, 
the  Emperor  caught  his  eye  and  understood  the 
movement.  44  Stop,  Caulaincourt,”  said  he ; then, 
taking  his  seat  at  the  table,  he  rapidly  wrote, 

44  April  6,  1814. 

44  The  Allied  Sovereigns  having  declared  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the 
re-establishment  of  a general  peace  in  Europe, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  de- 
clares that  he  renounces,  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
the  throne  of  France  and  Italy ; and  that  there 
is  no  personal  sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  life  it- 
self, which  he  is  not  willing  to  make  for  the  in- 
terests of  France.” 
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Bourbons,  in  which  he  dragged  hi*  name  through 
the  blood  and  the  charnel-houses  of  time.  He 
himself  performed  in  it  the  office  of  hangman  to 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor.  He  had  formerly 
praised  him,  even  by  sacred  comparisons,  with 
the  heroes  of  the  Bible.  After  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
writer,  which  had  changed  into  contempt,  had 
placed  him  in  a secret  but  cautious  opposition. 
He  called  himself  proscribed  and  persecuted  ; 
yet  he  never  was  proscribed,  except  by  imperial 
favors;  nor  persecuted,  except  by  the  affected 
contempt  of  his  master. 

“ However  this  may  have  been,  he  bore  about 
him  for  several  months  his  unedited  pamphlet, 
as  the  sword  which  was  to  give  the  last  blow  to 
the  tyrant.  This  pamphlet,  printed  in  the  night, 
and  delivered  in  fragments  to  the  journals,  inun- 
dated Paris  in  the  morning,  and  very  shortly  all 
France,  with  maledictions  against  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire'.  Napoleon  was  there  painted 
in  the  traits  of  the  modem  Attiia,  and  with  the 
features,  still  more  hideous,  of  a hangman,  ef- 
fecting, with  his  own  hands,  the  executions  in 
which  he  delighted.  He  was  represented  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, torturing  the  conscience  of  Pius  VII., 
and  dragging  the  pontiff,  by  his  white  locks,  on 
the  flags  of  his  prison — a martyr  at  once  to  his 
complaisance  for,  and  resistance  of,  the  crowned 
upstart.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  opened  all  the 
dungeons  to  indicate  therein  to  the  people,  with 
his  finger,  the  tortures,  the  gags,  the  pretended 
silent  assassination  of  victims.  He  raked  up  all 
the  ashes,  from  that  of  Pichegru  down  to  the 
plague -hospital  at  Jaffa,  to  drag  from  out  of  the 
long-buried  mass  accusations,  suspicions,  and 
crimes.  It  was  the  bitter  speech  of  the  public 
prosecutor  of  humanity  and  of  liberty,  written 
by  the  hand  of  the  Furies,  against  the  great  cul- 
prit of  the  age.  He  did  not  spare  his  enemy 
even  those  vile  accusations  of  sordid  avarice  and 
ef  peculation  which  penetrate  the  deepest,  and 
tarnish  the  most,  in  the  vulgar  and  venal  souls 
of  the  multitude.  Robbery,  cowardice,  cruelty, 
sword,  poison,  every  thing  served  as  a weapon 
to  stab  that  fame  ho  wished  to  extinguish.  This 
book,  issued  leaf  by  .leaf  to  the  public  during 
several  days,  was  the  more  terrible,  inasmuch  as 
it  succeeded  the  long  silence  of  a mute  opposi- 
tion. 

“ M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  putting  forth  this 
character  of  Napoleon  as  food  for  the  wickedness 
of  the  people,  and  a homage  to  the  royalist  party, 
was  guilty  of  an  action  which  no  political  pas- 
sion can  excuse  — the  annihilation  of  a reign 
by  poisoned  weapons  But  this  wicked  action, 
praised  at  the  time  because  the  time  required  it, 
was  repudiated  at  a later  period  by  the  con- 
science of  the  age,  though  it  contributed  power- 
fully then  to  render  the  Empire  unpopular. 
When  M.  de  Chateaubriand  presented  himself 
to  Louis  XV III.  to  receive  his  reward  in  the 
shape  of  favors  from  the  new  monarchy,  the 
Prince  said  to  him,  1 Your  book  has  been  xoorth 
an  army  to  my  cause  !'  ” 

Thus  far  the  Allies  have  had  it  all  their  own 


way.  They  have  been  accuser,  counsel,  jury, 
judge,  and  executioner.  They  have  also  re- 
ported the  trial  and  written  the  biography.  But 
now,  after  the  silence  of  thirty  years,  the  spirit 
of  Napoleon  emerges  from  its  tomb  beneath  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides,  and,  turning  to  a new 
nation  of  twenty-five  millions  of  freemen,  solicits 
another  trial.  Calmly,  yet  firmly,  these  freemen 
insist  that  he  shall  not  be  defrauded  of  that  right. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  representations 
of  Chateaubriand,  which  were  universally  preva- 
lent thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning — whose  name,  as  a philosopher,  a philan- 
thropist, and  a Christian,  I can  not  mention  but 
with  affection  and  admiration — wrote  his  cele- 
brated comments  upon  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
He  was  fresh  from  the  reading  of  the  reiteration 
of  those  sentiments  by  Sir  Walter  Scott— of 
whose  “Life  of  Napoleon’ * Dr.  Channing's  elo- 
quent treatise  was  a review — and  assumed  that 
the  statements  of  Chateaubriand  and  Sir  Walter 
were  correct.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  age, 
not  the  fault  of  the  individual.  It  is  currently 
reported  that  Dr.  Channing’s  views  upon  this 
subject  were  much  modified  before  his  death. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  intelligent  man  who  thinks 
of  Napoleon  now  as  he  thought  of  him  thirty 
years  ago.  The  writer  of  these  pages,  in  that 
day,  read  Dr.  Channing’s  pages  with  approval 
and  delight.  But  we  are  very  certain  that,  with 
the  light  of  the  present  time,  the  candid  and  gen- 
erous mind  of  Dr.  Channing,  ever  appreciating 
greatness  and  loving  goodness,  would  have  been 
among  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  Q|pgnanimity 
and  the  virtues  of  that  great  man,  who  even  now 
stands  without  a rival  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  all  lands. 

STUDIES  FOR  A PICTURE  OF  VENICE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ REVERIES  OP  A BACHELOR.” 

I AM  living  in  a garden,  in  the  middle  of  the 
water.  Old  arbors,  made  from  trellised 
poles,  which  are  blackened  with  storms  and  with 
years,  stretch  down  through  the  centre  of  this 
garden,  and  are  covered  over  with  the  interlacing 
Limbs  of  Lombard  grape-vines.  At  the  end  of  this 
arbor-walk — not,  it  is  true,  very  long,  but  neatly 
graveled  and  cleanly  kept — is  a low  pavilion, 
with  an  embowed  window,  which  looks  out  upon 
the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice. 

A painting  of  some  Venetian  artist,  who  lived 
before  the  garden  was  planted,  hangs  upon  the 
wall  of  the  pavilion,  and  receives  a light,  on  one 
side  subdued  by  the  jutting  fragments  of  a ruined 
palace,  and  on  the  other  reflected  brightly  from 
the  green  surface  of  the  water. 

The  pavilion  is  built  in  the  angle  of  those  pal- 
ace walls  which  inclose  the  garden,  and  which 
were  never  raised  to  their  full  height.  They 
offer,  in  their  broken  and  fialf- ruined  state,  a 
mournful  commentary  upon  the  life  of  that  disso- 
lute republic  which  ended  suddenly  a half  century 
ago : since  which  time  no  stone  has  been  added 
to  the  palace  walls. 

An  iron  paling,  of  flash  appearance,  swings 
where  the  palace  doors  should  have  hung.  The 
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m m.  ia  /U|f4  w itii  finer  oflimiif  * ^Pthe  J 

meu  kh»rihg  rn  U met  p a iiiy  of  f $N-  ifeth  | 

hy  by  day  #$Untt<wvg  idly  at  the  Window*,  or 
fWttmg  with  fan*  imiK^triOcc  *tf  the  eUrtidars 
•which  a enututy  ttffejed  Dm  step*  of  *e*y 
notie  and  very  corrupt  WfclfUfca.  ftiitt  oiht^  bear 
Dtpr  the  rich  e&ffium  etf  their  doors, 

•among  the  ituf&fe  mask*  and  $<wjsirfy  the  painted 
<kui>le- headed  '■  &ife  of  the  Empcfnt  Fmoemef 
and  the  m*n  2 see  .moving  with  a *ieaUhy  pace 
w*r  the  m&rble  stairs*  nip  nimerable  Italian 
teriingar,  -who  wear  the  1 jv  cry,  reverence  the 
power,  and  olnmt  the  praW-e  of  their  Austrian 
ittastex.  • "r:  5 , *t,  ;■*,  V,  'v  ,;  \V  *, 

Ail  day  l*vng  Dir  goiidnJsr  glide  back  and  forth 
over  the  green water  of  the  catt&l  ; so  near,  that 
lean  distinguish  faces  under  the  aombrC  UahOpfea 
of  tiie  boats,  and  admire  the  ucnUy -glo ved  taind a 
<i*  ladies,  or  the  martial  ^r'Of;<^t:;Wiifisr^  rtffef* 

At  .night,  too,  -Wh*»n  I dboo»>. .f<* , Img^vr ••w^hf/iW 

bfualf  mtedoaed*  J can  see  t he  tar^{Hng  from 
thr  down  hy  the  Square  of  Sc  Mark,  when  tio 
round  of  live  oar«  ia  heard ; ond  c^n  wciRh  their 
grovring  glimmer,  and  presently  War  the  ijiaitaul 
ripple,  and  <*ee  tho  lanR'rnH  jbhmrng  brighter  and 
hnghnsri  and  hear  the  oar  dip  nearer  raid  nearer, 
ttQtii,  iwUh  a da»h,  a Mai;®,  and  a shadow  of  black, 
lWypas^. '' -y  ’• 
The  hay  window  of  my  priviiion,  jutting  from 
the  pabxre  min.  lia^  mutble  steps  leading  down 
k»  iW  ^*u>f  ; Al  im  oViock  of  the  morning,  if 
•,th^  stun  <\*  bright*  m?  gnndolier,  Guiseppe,  \$ 
tnoared  at  oin>  of  f.hc  tiodsf  heads,  in  his  black 
hnit  A half  ijAiurvA'  wi^3r  p,iit  along  the  path  of 
lh<  Gtrind  C*»nah  will  set  rile  down  at  the  foot 
efUifc  Rialtn. 

A aco«  of  palace#  fting  their  shadows  across 
the  way  | pair?  ovnr,  hrdwermf  the  Rialto  and 
Die  c^rden  court  v and  a score  ipewv  winch  catch 
upon  iWir  ifcriitit,  rv{fc0  'it  daz^tipgly. 
Hut,  uqian  front  the  life  which  the  sen  and  the 
^ter  lend  to  them;  they  havn  alt  a dead  look; 
Tbc  foumiatimje  are  swayed  ,>nd  cracked  Gloomy- 
Wwiwg  ^hiitUtv  pf  rough  lwnl«  eirwe.  np  tin* 
’^ndow-<e>ejung*  of  a^udpnxred  mathtc, ' Newly- 


hung  out  to  <lry  upon  l%u  palace 

b'ob'Annc&. 

Ewn  ttie  nobiu  f.vmdios  which  retain, 

the  larger  piles  of  buiidiuge mo  ton’  pi»*T  and 
powerless  to  arrtrM  the  grow  mg  decay . or  to  ke-u 
up  any  Bho>v  of  A black  eix  khdg  upon 

the  hat  of  their  gondojicf,  with  a faded  moisc/n 
waistcoat  for  ltVet^  nrtd  6 boi  at  tlm  Feiuce  The- 
atref  uiake  tip  the  only  osierisible  eigna  oth  yuin; 
r*t>k  and" :'pf  Ah  eitpiring  fort  uric. 

Af  the  Whim  °rr  l he  tornes$  of  the  morptitg 
R«ad  tne  iii  an  opposite*  direction,  a J&:ty' strokes 
of  tiuv  oar  Will  v&try  wf  gm&ofa  under  the  #hid- 
r«W  Uf  ilbose  two  gmmU?  columns  which  belong 
to  eycL/y  pictui^  of  Venice,  And  which  are  crowned 
wjtJh  ihV  winged  bon  df  St.  Mark,  Ami  the  palron 
hfu lit  Thctidpic.  HmnU.  is  Die  jpiihi  r)3Kg-|*hiev*  j >f 
nil  ctra«g<f|(i  and  ]nh#rt*f*  £ And  one  <my  &\n*[ 
Ary  td  dnikif  ihc  ufcfldgtf.  of  iiid  &Mnt 
Ac*f,  or  over  ihc  billowy  iIo?>T  of  thv.  trathednii 

chtir^h.  /V ’ " /. ' “ ’ , • •■■’  ‘ ' - ; ’ - •••  y;V:\' ; , 

But  liven-,  i*  a tramping  of  feet  in  this-  UMgb- 
i-orhpe^  and  an  -aetivo  cvwjmwe  in  llowrtJf-  And. 
omnges,  and  a Imsincin  iike  oftrautery  in  lame 
old  \nvrK>  wdip  fccrvc  aA  tlvat  la  y 

tigucs  me,  tlvat  hfegidhc?- '.our  of  keeping 

with  the  proper  ■Wipidd) • nnd  sloth  of 

fho  dying  city. jty:;,  vr;y:{ o;  V;.j,  •:•  ' ;..  ,.V  • . .,  ■ ; ••';■ 

My  more  fteqjuiiit  another 

quarter.  Tniversing  thr;  ganlco  yirtfor  of  w hirh 
l have  ^oken.  and  pasiting  through  the  corridor 
of  the  hbuso  which  skirt*  thf*  garden,  I find  tny- 
self  upon  the  edge  of  « jurroyr  canal,  shaded  by 
crumbling  houses,  ivldrh  urn  inhahited  by  a ghoct*- 
like  people,  whom  you  gh^ihg  in  and  ont 
only  in  the  gray  nf  the  motnhtg  of  at  twilight. 

The*  narrow  ha*  a fend  way  by  its  fridv, 

along  which  passv**  h^tyling  fish^ 

merchant,  who  carfh^  Ids  i*fock,  in  a smail  willow 
crale  upon  his  cap ; enld'toking.  hum  women/ 
with  nhuwly  drawn  oyer  thivir-hcmls,  and  sti^rjv 
ing  and  slip-sliod,  sbnivtime^  fdiuffle  along  ?ho 
path,  with  cabbages  imdcf  theu  arms,  and  disap- 
pear down  one  of  thh  &di\  oi)\xit&  which  open  <'  H 
»he  carml. 

1 think  there  must  bv  n school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, for  not  unfreqwcruly  a brxy  of  boys  (a  xtty 
rare  sight  in  Vcnico)  j[ias8  ’alaog  oiuief  my  wiii* 
dow,  under  the  eye  6f  >i  bforitldnUtcd  priest,  m a 
liroad  blnidt  cunt.  . Buf  the  bby^,  1 h'ive  obserVcih 
arcs  sallow- faced  ; and  h^  ^ withwr*>df  maiuro 
look,  as  if  the  y bait  grown  old  be  fore  their  time. 
They  seer a to  have  inlwritiwi  * part  of  the  decay 
which  belong*  to  <ho  desolate  city  ; their  laugh, 
jxs  it  emnes  to  my  ear,  i^  ve^  hcdloff  and  vague, 
With  noiji*  of  the  roilicking  glee  in  it  which  ie 
bye^i  of  green  HUdifc  arril  smidhinc 

A tVmefrd.  oh  the  contrary — when  it  passes,  ru; 

H Komotinsct:  has  alone*  after  twiitght,  with  prie^tij 
in  white  capes,  mui  candles  flaunting  a ytdluW, 
sickly  light  upon  the  still  water 
seem*  to  agtee  with  the  place  and  with  tliO  pro]>(r. 
The  sigbf  does  not  shock,  ae  it  doc^  iu  cVtK*rS 
Which  arc  alive  with  action  or  with  ‘ftniudiaiy  * 
hnf,  like  a burftt  of  laughter  at  u rile  mb- 

rwAabeus  fiemersd  chant  chiiUce  with  ihojnomriifiif 
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habit  of  the  place,  and  death  seem*  only  to  be  a 
loader  echo  of  their  life. 

A little  distance  away,  there  is  a bridge  which 
crosses  this  canal ; a narrow  alley,  I find,  at  its 
end,  conducts  through  slumberous  houses  to  a 
narrow  quay  and  a broad  sheet  of  water.  Be- 
yond th©  water  lies  the  island  of  Giudeca,  be- 
tween which  and  the  quay  I am  upon  lie  moored 
the  greater  part  of  those  sea-going  craft  which 
supply  now  all  the  needs  of  the  port  of  Venice. 

Here  are  quaint  vessels  from  Chioggia,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Lagoon,  which  have  not  changed 
their  fashion  in  a hundred  years.  They  have  the 
same  high  peak  and  stem  which  they  had  in  the 
days  of  the  Doges  ; and  a painted  Virgin  at  the 
bow  is  a constant  prayer  against  peril.  Here  are 
clumsy  feluccas  from  Crete  and  the  Ionian  islands, 
with  Greek  sailors  half-clad,  who  have  the  same 
nut-brown  faces  and  lithe  limb^you  see  in  old 
pictures. 

To  the  westward,  the  canal  of  the  Giudeca 
stretches,  dividing  its  island  from  the  body  of 
the  city,  and  then  losing  itself  in  the  wide,  lazy 
sweep  of  the  Lagoon,  where  you  see  little  isles 
with  tall  bell-towers,  and  scattered  lateen-rigged 
vessels,  and  square-armed  colliers  from  England, 
and  low-lying  fields  of  rushes — all  alike  seeming 
to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

When  the  sun  is  setting,  you  can  not  imagine 
the  witching  beauty  of  this  scene : the  blue 
mountains  of  Treviso  rise  from  the  distant  edge 
of  the  Lagoon  in  sharp,  pyramidal  forms ; they 
grow  less  and  less  in  size  as  they  sweep  to  the 
south,  till  finally,  where  the  smooth  water  makes 
the  horizon-line,  you  can  see,  five  miles  away, 
the  trees  of  the  last  shore,  seeming  to  rise  from 
the  sea,  and  standing  with  all  their  lines  firmly 
and  darkly  drawn  against  a bright  orange  sky. 

From  this  quay — a favorite  walk  of  mine — as 
from  a vessel  on  the  ocean,  I see  the  sun  dying 
each  night  in  the  water.  Add  only  to  what  I 
have  said  of  the  view  a warm,  purple  glow  to  the 
whole  western  half  of  the  heavens — the  long 
shadow  of  a ship  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the 
sound  of  a hundred  sweet-toned  vesper  bells  ring- 
ing from  out  all  the  towers  of  Venice,  and  float- 
ing, and  mellowing,  and  dying  along  the  placid 
surface  of  the  sea — and  you  will  have  some  no- 
tion of  a quiet  Venetian  evening. 

Upon  the  bridges  which  spring  with  a light 
marble  arch  across  the  side  canals  are  grouped 
the  figures  of  loitering  gondoliers.  Their  shaggy 
brown  coats,  with  pointed  hoods,  their  tasseled 
caps,  their  crimson  neck-tics,  and  their  attitudes 
of  a lazy  grace,  as  they  lean  against  the  light  stone 
balustrades,  are  all  in  happy  keeping  with  the 
scene.  A marching  company  of  priests,  two  by 
two,  with  their  broad  hats  nearly  touching,  some- 
times passes  me  ; and  their  waving  black  cloaks 
stir  the  air,  like  the  wings  of  ill-omened  birds. 
A lean  beggar,  who  has  been*  sunning  himself 
throughout  the  day  in  the  lee  of  a palace  wall, 
steals  out  cautiously,  as  he  sees  me  approach, 
and  dofTs  his  cap,  and  thrusts  forward  his  hand, 
with  a cringing  side-cast  of  the  head,  making  an 
illimitable  pantomime  of  entreaty ; and  a.  coin  so 


small  that  I am  ashamed  to  name  it  brings  a me- 
lodious bencdeUo  on  my  head. 

I have  come,  indeed,  to  know  every  face  which 
makes  its  appearance  along  the  quay  of  the  Giu- 
deca. A beetle-browed  man,  with  ragged  chil- 
dren and  a slatternly  wife,  has  lost  all  my  sym- 
pathy by  liis  perverse  constancy  in  begging  and 
in  asking  bicasings.  A dog  in  an  upper  balcony, 
which  barked  at  me  obstreporously  on  the  first 
week  of  my  appearance,  subdued  it  to  a low  growl 
after  a fortnight,  and  now  he  makes  only  an  in- 
quiring thrust  of  his  nose  through  the  balcony 
bars,  and,  having  scented  an  old  acquaintance, 
retires  with  quiet  gravity. 

Most  of  all,  I have  remarked  an  old  gentleman, 
whom  I scarce  ever  fail  to  meet  at  about  the 
vesper  hour,  in  a long  brown  overcoat,  of  an  an- 
tique fashion,  and  wearing  a hat  winch  must 
have  been  the  mode  at  least  forty  years  ago. 
His  constant  companion  is  a young  woman,  with 
a very  sweet,  pale  face,  who  clings  timidly  to  his 
arm  ; and  who,  like  her  protector,  is  clad  always 
in  a sober-colored  dress  of  an  old  date.  Her  feat- 
ures are  very  delicate,  and  her  hair,  like  that  of 
all  the  Venetian  women,  singularly  beautiful. 
There  is  no  look  of  likeness  between  them,  or  I 
should  have  taken  them  for  father  and  daughter. 
They  seem  to  talk  but  little  together ; and  I have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  poor  girl  might  be 
the  victim  of  one  of  those  savage  marriages  of 
Europe,  by  which  beauty  and  youth  is  frequently 
tied,  for  some  reasons  of  family  or  property,  to 
decrepitude  and  age. 

Yet  the  old  gentleman  has  a very  firm  step, 
and  a proud  look  of  the  eye,  which  he  keeps  fixed 
steadfastly  before  him,  scarce  deigning  to  notice 
any  passer-by.  The  girl,  too,  or  perhaps  I should 
rather  say  the  woman,  seems  struggling  to  main- 
tain the  same  indifference  with  the  old  gentle- 
man ; and  all  her  6idc-looks  are  very  furtive  and 
subdued. 

They  walk  rapidly,  and  always  disappear  down 
a narrow  court  which  is  by  the  further  bridge  of 
the  quay,  and  which  leads  into  a mouldering 
quarter  of  the  city.  They  speak  to  no  one  ; they 
do  not  even  salute,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  a single 
one  of  the  parish  priests  who  glide  back  and  forth 
upon  the  walk  by  the  Giudeca.  Once  only,  a gon- 
dolier, with  a flimsy  black  cockade,  who  was  loi- 
tering at  the  door  of  a wine-shop,  lifted  his  hat 
as  they  passed  in  a very  respectful  manner ; but 
neither  man  or  woman  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  salutation. 

The  steadfast  look  of  the  old  gentleman,  and 
the  clinging  hold  of  the  young  woman  upon  his 
arm,  have  once  or  twice  induced  me  to  believe 
him  blind.  But  his  assured  step  upon  the  un- 
even surface  of  the  stones,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  meets  the  stairs  of  the  successive 
bridges,  have  satisfied  me  that  it  can  not  be. 

I am  quite  sure  there  is  some  mystery  about 
the  couple — some  old  family  6tory,  perhaps,  of 
wrong  or  of  crime,  which,  in  its  small  way,  might 
throw  a light  upon  the  tyranny  or  the  license 
which  contributed  to  the  wreck  of  the  Venetian 
State.  I have  hinted  as  much  to  my  professor 
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of  tvha  te  4 ririry  little  maty  wah  to- , 

ret  *Yv« --arid  tOmfos  premised  id  pleurup  what*  , 
ever  myatery  n&y*  ttfyftt'  *h<*  oUtttfcr: 

1 sb41fo»*dty  Ik*  hfob  however,  agsrin—bcring 
mw  CUn^l^  luri^r-lnr  * week.  to  came. 

The  ?Khfietm«»  ftit&riff  '■$&&&  **  V oniqe 

The  pcopm  may  he  gd<j&  Christiana  hkfc 

they  itf#  zotumiy  ml  elvkuftoi  ixn&i,.  : I’ije  j i}t, 
imbed,  h&«  a Cixt&tin #}& eriid  ;ih  I ti»  breath ; 
but  there  k tut  *'h-  > r iff 'blaming ■'firtts  to  cpuekvjri 
<«xe>  tlitkiifcftil.u^>.;  *tt»$;.  b>  Chriattriris: 

prayer  far  the  bomriicK  nf  the  ye.sr 

The  |«ft0j[ii«l  idd  Woburn  *5*.?;i!  through  the  dim 

at&d  ? l arrow  pyaa- \vayf\  With  littir?  criithejl  pot**  ni 
ii%c  criaWr*— ihO  caiy  iVre  which  ever  hWSCtf  tjie-ir 
dta-ina!  homey.  No  fo*t  he-  along  the-  field*  w it) * 
a silvcrywhite  coaly  stiiTcniug  fchu  grass  lips, 
and  nuking  eves  sparkle  riftd  ehefrks  titigl?? •;  but 
l^icuaft  ri*ertate  you  TiJafts  cut- 

! :¥fog.  y«a  Through  with  cold  winds,  that  howl 
*raoi\g  the  $»tcknt  houses ; dampening  every 
bl«*t  v*hh  the  jjwsy*  present  w;jirr  ; and  bring- 
ing cold  token 3 tx<Mv  ihe‘  lan&Wmlow  in  hugf* 
kftr#tfe£*i  which  flhhl  wide  and  drearily  down  tlur 
JiA^uoq,,  ' •, 

Tilers*  b*s  -tru  Ciinethkis  softgk,  wl  no  Christ- 

&&&&./'■[  fMy  th&  f hatch^a  ii$l#  tap  their 
:X4lTtflJy  wiUt  9 hiaie  nf  arAjidftss i arid 

the  devout  p»>ut  duur,  rliidhig  eoritj oil  m the'  air 
hy  the  tairuib^  of  khmd  dovm 

tifr  boiyf*  iijgeili&.  The  dual  feSte  tiuekly  dn 
the  tombs  of  iK«bjb;s  and  of  svhn  lie  in  thu. 

lAiirehs^s  iiarW  picture  *,  of  TimorHfo  spire  at 
you  from  behind  the  allure  v the  hwmotpHy  of 
a chant  in  1*  dhrixmi  r^drnorf  h^gats, 
filthy  bl ^ok*?4  dmwrj  ovor  ihctc  heeufe,  thnot 
their  mt^re  h?iftd^  ax  you  y mrd  a chill  .dainptie^ 
eff^ivee  hi' II V “ttfiif < the  kuAright 

• ’ '"  T : ' 

Onef  bright  MTeaU.  of  this  srtn&\uTjc  lies  all  tUiV 
fohst  upon  'Ktra,^-.  v?Jneh  stretches  from  the. 
Duc.il  Pitaoe  Cci  the  arsenal.  Here  is  always 
gmtHoro'J  3 motley  throng  uf  soldiers,  ofjuycder^ 
of  F'unrh-pldyers,  and  of  the  ficUiro«^ue  Turitish 
and  Oxet^if.  sailpfs.  j^tliug  through  Vliis  crin^h 
and  pn.ysm§  the  southern  arcade  of  Hu*  Palace, 
rbu  mee)  at  mid- arte  moon  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
son wiVfi  timifpy  pf  ladicfi,  who  lounge  up  and 
down  over  ihfi  &[unni  of  St.  Mark's,  in  n kind  of 
sedemn  that  1 am  sure  can  be  seCri  ho 

where  else  Gone. -b)  fashions  of  Purls  flame 
u}*m  t h i<  heads  of  palo- chooked  wtirnon,  arid  vtci- 
zon-iacsNj  »>!d  men  struggle  through  the  rti«iss, 
with  aff^u-yiis  ^ifid  doubtue^  daughtcrsi  clinging 
clo*r:.tu  their  arm#.  v , , . / 

The'  • officA’rs  of ' ,;t:hri  ' 'ri»*^upyi‘ng;'  affity  tffndo1 
haughtily  bipon  I he  place,  witti  insolence 
whatever  of  lioarity  U to  he  ^ecn,  and  showing 
J>y  ^v'ery  look : *iid  iJiat  Uttty  are  the.  ma«- 

lm.  and  the  otiicr-  die  menials 

I.  wrist  locking  yn  tiuk  strange  grouping  of  peo- 
ple not  Jong  agb^  iipori  is  festal  day  of  the.  Chriat- 
w.'i  v5^mu,  «vh-u  my  vye  fell  upon  the  old  gen- 
tleman whom  f dtad  i^n'- Wmti<triiTi»d-to  m upon 
thq  fho  Grand 

;:  ' ' V^^ian'tcriribjT  *iua>.  : 


•Canal,  Ito  pretty  luoekTi^d  coriipanion  was 
ht-^de  ?iL*ri.  They  paced  up  and  down  with  the 
fktfne  calm.  di^a^Ihriatri  facrig,  there  in  Uu>  eye 
of  S>t  Alatk'g  unit  of  the  t:fi/wd,  which  they  had 
W'Om  iti  tliri  vicw  tri  the  Ldgiion  and.  of  the  silent, 
koleym  «un»eif. 

H is  true  they 'had.  now  g*da  dreseeb  \ but  bo 
obi.  so  guaint,  thuf  tiny  ae^rned  to  belong,  as 
they  really  did,  to  ari  age  grinc  hy . The  old  gen- 
tteuiarj  wor^  a bell^Bhaped  hut,  such  as  one  sees 
Ui  the  pirturcs  of  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  its  material  was  not  of  the  shiny,  silky  »ut> 
siiiirim  id  the  pro  Kent  day,  bat  of  rich  beaver. 
The  lady,  too,  showed  a face  delicate  as  belore, 
but  .set  oif  with  a Coiffure  so  long  gone  by  that 
its  yiiiy  ajge_  relieved  it  from  oddity,  and  made  rne 
tlvink  t vm*  looking  at  some  sweet  picture  of  a 
half  ntmt  rity  Tl»u- richest  rif  that  «dd 

tiin  hbc;  Wlrieh  provvdvi‘8  Mtvi%H;T ha  &0^etuu% 
r**iss  of  iruvdinijf  ladies  bclotiged  to  her  eostlirim, 

iind  agr^d  charmhigly  with  lic.t  quipt  niurtn^r, 
aml  vvjfh  Uid  forlorn  air  which  hung  u piecing 
Bayst^ry'  alniuf  llm  conplh* 

. I could  n.i> tobgerv?. that  tfey  nww?*!  nwrrr  to 
friends  orlo  kin  io  tfw  middlo  of  the  crowd  than 
upon  the  eih-ut  rjtikv  of  the  Zatr^rtN  where  I had 
sri  oftfTi  s*:«m  them  brforp.  Tli*/y  appeared  to  l>e 
faking  their  gala  Walk  in  memory  of  old  days, 
•ufteriy- ricgk*tiU\ii-  of  all  around  them,  rind  Uving, 
•in  jt  weW,  ^ foterior  life,  m»tainp<i  only  by  at?- 
soeMtiriiij  and'  which  dung  to  the  gkunt  shadow 
cjf  ihy  Onnipairile,  and  to  J ho  brillimf  front  of  *San 
Moreo,  with  a living  and  a pious  iVnilm*^, 

II  ji  uoi.  JEo  tie  wondered  Mv  indeed/  th^t  those 
of  old  . Vcrrctitiii  bipod  sbi>ul«i  cherish  \atn  and 
jirtfud  it.gretn.  They  tire  living  xjx  the  sliaclow  s 
of  & gft?at  patft.  Atl  inferiox  rribe  of  erent  Ureai 
•K'cupy  the  places  of^  the  rich  end  the  powerful* 
The  v^.iy  grittina  taock  at  them  from  the  sculp- 
tured walls,  and  every  where  what  is  new  is* 
dwur&tl  by  contrast  with  the  old, 

1 followed  the  old  gentleman  after  a while  into 
tho  church  rif  St.  Murk.  He  walked  reverently 
through  thd  vestibule,  and  pat.  on  a religious  air 
that  spittlcfit  me,  Passing  in  at  the  central  door, 
add  slipping  softly  over  the  wavy  iloor  of  mosa- 
ics, he  knelt,  with  His?  companion,  at  that  little 
altar  of  tlio  Virgin  upon  the  left ,.  where  the  lights 
me  always  burning,  They  both  bowed  law,  and 
Showed;  a Forvor  of  devotiou  which  is  but  rarely 
seen  In  either  Protestant  or  Popish  churches. 

I A lt  tmre  that  n great  grief  of  sorfie  kind  rest- 
ed on  th^uu  and  1 hoped  with  all  my  heart  * that 
the  Virgin  might  hpaf  \t.'  , PrehPh^^h^y  mbeod 
their  head*  ttigeihkr*  *if  thmr  prayers  hwl  Wen 
in  concert  p they  cjroHshd  the !u»i‘ I v ck  f th c1  »d<l 
gr/mleman,  a*  be . n»^er  c.iSt  a look  of  mounifal 
admiration  over  thri  golden  coiling,  and  into  the 
obscure  dqrihif  of  Ihtv  vaulted  lempUv  heckorfed 
his  comjianiau;  arid  turned  to  paa*?  <«ut\. 

'There  witt  eomclhiog  ijioxpjrg^.ihly . towduag 
in  the  maimer  of  both,  as  they  went  through  ihg 
Anal  Form  ofdtfvotion,  at  the  lioarwMy  It  seemed 
to  mu  that  they  saw,  in  thie  temple  haiihwed  by 
religion,  the  liveliest  traces  rif  fjio  iincient  Veno- 
Vian  grandeur.;  here,  indeed,  *ro  ihb  only 
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uments  of  the  past  Venetian  splendor  which  are 
still  consecrated  to  their  old  service.  The  Palace 
has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  strangers,  and  idle 
soldiers,  talking  a new  language,  saunter  under 
the  arcades ; the  basins  of  the  Arsenal  are  occu- 
pied by  a few  disabled  vessels  of  foreign  build ; 
but  in  the  churches  the  same  God  is  worshiped, 
the  same  prayers  are  said,  and  the  same  saints 
rule,  from  among  the  urns  of  the  lathers,  the  de- 
votions of  the  children. 

I could  not  forbear  following  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  companion,  at  a respectful  distance, 
through  the  neighboring  alleys.  They  seemed  to 
glide  along  before  me  like  some  spectral  inhab- 
itants of  the  ancient  city,  who  had  gloried  in  its 
splendor,  and  who  had  come  back  to  mourn  over 
its  decay.  Without  a thought  of  tracing  them  to 
their  home,  and  indeed  without  any  distinctness 
of  intent,  save  only  the  chase  of  a phantom 
thought,  I followed  them  through  alley  after  al- 
ley. The  paving  stones  were  damp  and  dark; 
the  cornices  of  the  houses  almost  met  overhead. 
The  murmur  of  the  voices  upon  the  Square  of  St. 
Mark's  died  away  in  the  distance.  The  echoes 
of  a few  scattered  foot-fhlls  alone  broke  the  si- 
lence. 

Sometimes  I lost  sight  of  them  at  an  angle  of 
the  narrow  street,  and  presently  came  again  in 
full  view  of  the  old  gentleman,  Resolutely  strid- 
ing on.  I can  not  tell  how  far  it  was  from  St. 
Mark's,  when  they  stopped  at  a tall  doorway  in 
the  Calle  Justinian  a.  I had  passed  that  way  be- 
fore, and  had  remarked  an  ancient  bronze  knocker 
which  hung  upon  the  door,  of  rich  Venetian 
sculpture.  I had  even  entertained  the  sacrile- 
gious thought  of  negotiating  with  the  porter,  or 
whoever  might  be  the  owner,  for  its  purchase. 

A shrill  voice  from  above  responded  to  the 
summons  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  with  a click 
athe  latch  dew  back  and  the  door  stood  ajar.  I 
came  up  in  time  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  little 
square  court  within.  It  was  like  that  of  most  of 
the  old  houses  of  Venice.  A cistern  curbing, 
richly  wrought  out  of  a single  block  of  Istrian 
marble,  stood  in  the  centre,  set  off  with  grotesque 
heads  of  cherubs  and  of  saints.  The  paving 
stones  were  green  and  mossy,  save  one  narrow 
pathway,  which  led  over  them  to  the  cistern. 
The  stairway,  upon  one  side  of  the  court,  was 
high  and  steep ; the  balustrade  was  adorned  with 
battered  figures  of  lions'  heads  and  of  griffins ; 
at  the  landing-place  was  an  open  balcony,  from 
which  lofly  windows,  with  the  rich,  pointed  Ve- 
netian tops,  opened  upon  the  principal  suit  of 
the  house.  But  all  of  these  were  closed  with 
rough  board  shutters,  here  and  there  slanting  from 
their  hinges,  and  showing  broken  panes  of  glass, 
and  the  disorder  of  a neglected  apartment.  A 
fragment  of  a faded  fresco  still  flamed  within  the 
balcony  between  the  windows. 

Only  upon  the  floor  above  was  there  any  sign 
of  life.  There  I caught  a glimpse  of  a white  cur- 
tain, a cat  dozing  in  a half-opened  window,  and 
of  a pot  of  flowers. 

I conjectured  how  it  was : proud  birth  and 
poverty  were  joined  in  the  old  man.  The  great 


halls  of  the  house,  which  were  once  festive,  were 
utterly  deserted.  The  sun,  which  reached  only 
to  the  upper  rooms,  brought  a little  warmth  with 
it.  No  fire  was  made  to  drive  away  the  damps 
below,  i 

A few  pictures,  it  may  be,  remained  upon  the 
walls  of  the  closed  rooms,  the  work  of  esteemed 
artists,  showing  forth  some  scene  of  battle  or  of 
state,  in  which  the  founders  of  the  house  had 
reaped  honors  from  the  Republic.  But  the  richly 
carved  tables  and  quaint  old  chairs,  had,  I did 
not  doubt,  slipped  away  one  by  one  to  some  Jew 
furniture-vender  living  near,  who  had  preyed  with 
fawning  and  with  profit  upon  the  old  gentleman's 
humbled  condition. 

The  daughter,  too — if  indeed  the  young  woman 
were  his  daughter — had,  I doubted  not,  slipped 
old  fragments  of  Venetian  lace  into  her  reticule, 
on  days  of  bitter  cold  or  of  casual  illness,  to  ex- 
change against  some  little  comfort  for  the  old 
gentleman. 

I knew,  indeed,  that  in  this  way  much  of  the 
rich  cabinet-work,  for  which  the  Venetian  artisans 
were  so  famous  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  gone 
to  supply  the  modem  palaces  of  Russian  nobles 
by  Moscow  and  Novogorod. 

Old  time  friendships,  I knew,  too  often  went 
to  wreck  in  the  midst  of  such  destitution ; and 
there  are  those  of  ancient  lineage  living  in  Venice 
very  lonely  and  deserted,  only  because  their  pride 
forbids  that  a friend  should  witness  the  extent  of 
their  poverty.  Yet  even  these  make  some  exte- 
rior show  of  dignity;  they  put  black  cockades 
upon  the  hats  of  their  servants,  or,  by  a little  ju- 
dicious management,  they  make  their  solitary  fag 
of  all  work  do  duty  in  a faded  livery  at  the  stem 
of  a gondola.  They  have,  moreover,  many  of 
them,  their  little  remnants  of  country  property,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Oderzo  or  Padua,  where  they 
go  to  economize  the  summer  months,  and  balance 
a carnival  season  at  the  Fenico,  by  living  upon 
vegetable  diet,  and  wearing  out  the  faded  finery 
of  the  winter. 

But  the  old  gentloman  about  whom  I now  felt 
.myself  entertaining  a deep  concern,  seemed  to  be 
even  more  friendless  and  pitiable  than  these.  He 
appeared  to  commune  only  w'ith  the  phantoms 
of  the  past ; and  I must  say  that  I admired  his 
noble  indifference  to  the  degenerate  outcasts 
around  him. 

My  ferret-eyed  Professor  made  his  appearance 
toward  the  close  of  the  Christmas  week,  in  a 
very  hilarious  humor.  He  is  one  of  those  hap- 
pily-constituted creatures  who  never  thinks  of  to- 
morrow, if  only  Iris  dinner  of  to-day  is  secured. 
I had  contributed  to  bis  cheer  by  inviting  him  to 
a quiet  lunch  (if  quiet  can  be  predicated  of  a 
bustling  Italian  Osteria)  in  the  eating- rooms  of 
the  Vapore.  I had  a hope  of  learning  something 
from  him  in  respect  to  the  old  gentleman  of  the 
Zattere. 

I recalled  my  former  mention  of  him,  and  or- 
dered a pint  of  Covcgliano,  which  is  a fiery  little 
wine  of  a very  communicative  and  cheerful  aro- 
ma. 

“ BcnissimoS ’ said  the  Professor,  but  whether 
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of  the  wine  or  of  the  subject  of  my  inquiry  I could 
not  telL 

I related  to  him  what  I had  seen  in  the  Christ- 
mas time  upon  the  Place,  and  described  the  par- 
ties more  fully.  / 

The  Professor  was  on  the  alert. 

I mentioned  that  I had  traced  them  to  a cer- 
tain tall  doorway  he  might  remember  in  the  Calle 
Justiniana. 

“ Lo  cognosco ,”  said  the  Professor,  twinkling 
his  eye.  “It  is  the  Signor  Nobile  Pesaro: 
poor  gentleman!”  and  he  touched  his  temple 
significantly,  as  if  the  old  noble  had  a failing  in 
his  mind. 

44  And  the  lady  1”  said  1. 

44  Ska  figluola,”  said  he,  filling  his  glass,  after 
which  he  waved  his  forefinger  back  and  forth  in 
an  expressive  manner,  as  much  as  to  say,  44  poor 
girl,  her  fate  is  hard.” 

With  that  he  filled  his  glass  again,  and  told  me 
this  story  of  the  Count  Pesaro  and  his  daughter. 

STORY  OF  THE  COUNT  PESARO  AND  IIIS 
DAUGHTER. 

I. 

Pesaro  was  once  a very  great  name  in  Ven- 
ice. There  was  in  former  times  a Doge  Pesaro, 
and  there  were  high  ministers  of  state,  and 
embassadors  to  foreign  courts  belonging  to  the 
house.  In  the  old  church  of  the  Frari,  upon 
the  further  side  of  the  Grand  Canal,  is  a painting 
of  Titian’s,  in  which  a family  of  Pesaro  appears 
kneeling  before  the  blessed  Virgin.  A gorgeous- 
ly-sculptured palace  between  the  Rialto  and  the 
Golden  House  is  still  known  as  the  Pesaro  Pal- 
ace, but  the  family  which  built  it,  and  which 
dwelt  there,  has  long  since  lost  all  claim  to  its 
cherubs  and  griffins  ; only  the  crumbling  mansion 
where  live  the  old  Count  and  his  daughter  now 
boasts  any  living  remnants  of  the  Pesaro  name. 

These  keep  mostly1  upon  the  topmast  floor  of 
the  house,  where  a little  sunshine  finds  its  way, 
and  plays  hospitably  around  the  flower-pots  which 
the  daughter  has  arranged  upon  the  ledge  of  the 
window.  Below,  as  I had  thought,  the  rooms  are 
dark  and  dismal.  The  rich  furniture  which  be- 
longed to  them  once  is  gone ; only  a painting  or 
two,  by  famous  Venetian  artists,  now  hang  upon 
the  wails.  They  are  portraits  of  near  relations, 
and  the  broken  old  gentleman,  they  say,  lingers 
for  hours  about  them  in  gloomy  silence. 

So  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  family  had  become  small,  and  reduced  in 
wealth.  The  head  of  the  house,  however,  was  an 
important  member  of  the  State,  and  was  suspect- 
ed (for  such  things  were  never  known  in  Venice) 
to  have  a voice  in  the  terrible  Council  of  Three. 

This  man,  the  Count  Giovanni  Pesaro,  whose 
manner  was  stem,  and  whose  affections  seemed 
all  of  them  to  have  become  absorbed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  State,  was  a widower.  There  were 
stories  that  even  the  Countess  in  her  life-time  had 
fallen  under  the  suspicions  of  the  Council  of  In- 
quisition, and  that  the  silent  husband  either  could 
not  or  would  not  guard  her  from  the  cruel  watch 
which  destroyed  her  happiness  and  shortened  her 
days. 


She  left  two  sons,  Antonio  and  Enrico.  By  a 
rule  of  the  Venetian  State  not  more  than  one  son 
of  a noble  family  was  allowed  to  marry,  except 
their  fortune  was  great  enough  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  a divided  household.  The  loss  of 
Candia  and  the  gaming-tables  of  the  Ridotto  had 
together  so  far  diminished  the  wealth  of  the  Count 
Pesaro,  that  Antonio  alone  was  privileged  to 
choose  a bride,  and  under  the  advices  of  a State 
which  exercised  a more  than  fatherly  interest  in 
those  matters  he  was  very  early  betrothed  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Contarini. 

But  Antonio  wore  a careless  and  dissolute 
habit  of  life  ; he  indulged  freely  in  the  licentious 
intrigues  of  Venice,  and  showed  little  respect  for 
the  claims  which  bound  him  to  a noble  maiden, 
whom  he  had  scarce  seen. 

Enrico,  the  younger  son,  destined  St  one  time 
for  the  Church,  had  more  caution  but  far  less  gen- 
erosity in  his  nature,  and,  covering  his  dissolute- 
ness under  the  mask  of  sanctity,  he  chafed  him- 
self into  a bitter  jealousy  of  the  brother  whose 
privileges  so  far  exceeded  his  own.  Fra  Paolo, 
his  priestly  tutor  and  companion,  was  a monk  of 
the  order  of  Franciscans,  who,  like  many  of  the 
Venetian  priesthood  in  the  latter  days  of  the  oli- 
garchy, paid  little  heed  to  his  vows,  and  used  the 
stole  and  the  mask  to  conceal  the  appetites  of  a 
debased  nature.  With  his  assistance  Enrico  took 
a delight  in  plotting  the  discomfiture  of  the  secret 
intrigues  of  his  brother,  and  in  bringing  to  ths 
cars  of  the  Contarini  the  scandal  attaching  to  the 
affianced  lover  of  their  noble  daughter. 

Affairs  stood  in  this  wise  in  the  ancient  house 
of  Pesaro  when  (it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century)  one  of  the  last  royal  embas- 
sadors of  France  established  himself  in  a palace 
near  to  the  church  of  San  Zaccaria,  and  separ- 
ated only  by  a narrow  canal  from  that  occupied 
by  the  Count  Pesaro. 

The  life  of  foreign  embassadors,  and  most  of 
all  the  embassadors  of  France,  was  always  jeal- 
ously watched  in  Venice,  and  many  a householder 
who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  an  embassador’ 8 residence  received 
secret  orders  to  quit  his  abode,  and  only  found  a 
cause  in  its  speedy  occupation  by  those  masked 
spies  of  the  Republic  who  passed  secretly  in  and 
out  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

* The  Inquisition,  however,  had  its  own  reasons 
for  leaving  the  Pesaro  family  undisturbed.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  design  of  the  mysterious  powfers 
of  the  State  to  embroil  the  house  of  Pesaro  in 
criminal  correspondence  with  the  envoy  of  Franca; 
perhaps  Fra  Paolo,  who  had  free  access  to  the 
Pesaro  Palace,  was  a spy  of  St.  Mark’s ; or  per- 
haps (men  whispered  it  in  trembling)  the  stem 
Count  Pesaro  himself  held  a place  in  the  awful 
Council  of  Three. 

The  side-canals  of  Venice  are  not  wide,  and 
looking  across,  where  the  jealous  V enetian  blinds 
do  not  forbid  the  view,  one  can  easily  observe  the 
movements  of  an  opposite  neighbor.  Most  of  the 
rooms  of  the  palace  of  the  embassador  were  care- 
fully screened,  but  yet  the  water-door,  the  grand 
hall  of  entrance,  and  the  marble  stairway  were 
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fully  exposed,  and  Che  quick  eyes  of  Antonio  and 
Enrico  did  not  fail  to  notice  a lithe  figure,  which 
from  day  to  day  glided  over  the  marble  steps,  or 
threw  its  shadow  across  the  marble  hall. 

Blanche  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  embas- 
sador, and  besides  her  there  remained  to  him  no 
family.  She  had  just  reached  that  age  when 
the  romance  of  life  is  strongest ; and  the  music 
stealing  over  the  water  from  floating  canopies,  the 
masked  figures  passing  like  phantoms  under  the 
shadow  of  palaces,  and  all  the  license  and  silence 
of  Venice,  created  for  her  a wild,  strange  charm, 
both  mysterious  and  dangerous.  The  very  se- 
crecy of  Venetian  intrigues  contrasted  favorably 
to  her  romantic  thought  with  the  brilliant  profli- 
gacy of  the  court  of  Versailles. 

Nor  were  her  face  or  figure  such  as  to  pass 
unnoticed ‘even  among  the  most  attractive  of  the 
Venetian  beauties.  The  brothers  Pesaro,  wearied 
of  their  jealous  strife  among  the  masked  intri- 
guantes who  frequented  the  tables  of  the  Ridotto, 
were  kindled  into  wholly  new  endeavor  by  a sight 
of  the  blooming  face  of  the  Western  stranger. 

The  difficulties  which  hedged  all  approach, 
served  here  (as  they  always  serve)  to  quicken  in- 
genuity and  to  multiply  resources.  The  State 
was  jealous  of  aH  communication  with  the  fami- 
lies of  embassadors ; marriage  with  an  alien,  on 
the  part  of  a member  of  a noble  family,  was 
scrupulously  forbidden.  Antonio  was  already 
betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  a noble  house  which 
never  failed  of  means  to  avenge  its  wrongs.  En- 
rico, the  younger,  was  in  the  eye  of  the  State 
sworn  to  celibacy  and  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

But  the  bright  eyes  of  Blanche,  and  the  pi- 
quancy of  her  girlish,  open  look,  were  stronger 
than  the  ties  of  a forced  betrothal,  or  the  mock- 
ery of  monastic  bonds. 

Music  from  unseen  musicians  stole  at  night 
through  the  narrowed  canal  where  rose  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Pesaro.  Flowers  from  unseen  hands 
were  floated  at  morning  upon  the  marble  steps 
upon  which  the  balconies  of  the  Pesaro  Palace 
looked  down  ; and  always  the  eager  and  girlish 
Blanche  kept  strict  watch  through  the  kindly 
Venetian  blinds  for  the  figures  which  stole  by 
night  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  for  the 
lights  which  glimmered  in  the  patrician  house  that 
stood  over  against  the  palace  of  her  father. 

A French  lady,  moreover,  brought  with  her 
from  her  own  court  more  liberty  for  the  revels  of 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  for  the  sight  of  the  halls 
of  the  Ridotto,  than  belonged  to  the  noble  maid- 
ens of  Venice.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  Pesaro 
brothers  followed  her  thither,  or  that  the  gon- 
doliers who  attended  at  the  doors  of  the  embassa- 
dor were  accessible  to  the  gold  of  the  Venetian 
gallants. 

In  all  his  other  schemes  Enrico  had  sought 
merely  to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  Antonio,  and  to 
gratify  by  daring  and  successful  gallantries  the 
pride  of  an  offended  brother,  and  of  an  offcast  of 
the  State.  But  in  the  pursuit  of  Blanche  there 
was  a new  and  a livelier  impulse.  His  heart  was 
stirred  to  a depth  that  had  never  before  been 
reached,  and  to  a jealousy  of  Antonio  was  now 


added  a defiance  of  the  State,  which  had  shorn 
him  of  privilege,  and  virtually  condemned  him  to 
an  aimless  life. 

But  if  Enrico  was  the  more  cautious  and  dis- 
creet, Antonio  was  the  more  bold  and  daring. 
There  never  was  a lady,  young  or  old,  French  or 
Venetian,  who  did  not  prefer  boldness  to  watch- 
fulness, and  audacity  to  caution.  And  therefore 
it  was  that  Enrico,  kindled  into  a new  passion 
which  consumed  all  the  old  designs  of  his  life, 
lost  ground  in  contention  with  the  more  adventur- 
ous approaches  of  Antonio. 

Blanche,  with  the  quick  eye  of  a woman,  and 
from  the  near  windows  of  the  palace  of  the  em- 
bassador, saw  the  admiration  of  the  heirs  of  the 
Pesaro  house,  and  looked  with  the  greater  favor 
upon  the  bolder  adventures  of  Antonio.  The 
watchful  looks  of  Enrico  and  of  the  masked  Fra 
Paolo,  in  the  gatherings  of  the  Ducal  hall  or  in 
the  saloons  of  the  Ridotto,  were  not  slow  to  ob- 
serve the  new  and  the  dangerous  favor  which  the 
senior  heir  of  the  Pesaro  name  was  winning 
from  the  stranger  lady. 

“ It  is  well,”  said  Enrico,  as  he  sat  closeted 
with  his  saintly  adviser  in  a chamber  of  the  Pe- 
saro Palace,  “ the  State  will  never  permit  an  heir' 
of  a noble  house  to  wed  with  the  daughter  of  art 
alien  ; the  Contarini  will  never  admit  this  stain 
upon  their  honor.  Let  the  favor  which  Blanche 
of  France  shows  to  Antonio  be  known  to  thfe 
State,  and  Antonio  is — ” 

“ A banished  man,”  said  Fra  Paolo,  softening 
the  danger  to  the  assumed  fears  of  the  brother. 

“And  what  thenl”  pursued  Enrico,  doubt- 
fully. 

“ And  then  the  discreet  Enrico  attains  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  name.” 

“And  Blanche  1” 

“You  know  the  law  of  the  State,  my  son.” 

“ A base  law  !” 

“ Not  so  loud,”  said  the  cautious  priest ; “ the 
law  has  its  exceptions.  The  embassador  is  re- 
puted rich.  If  his  wealth  could  be  transferred  to 
the  State  of  Venice  all  would  be  well.” 

“ It  is  worth  the  trial,”  said  Enrico ; and  he 
pressed  a purse  of  gold  into  the  hand  of  the  de- 
vout Fra  Paolo. 

II. 

The  three  Inquisitors  of  State  were  met  in 
their  chamber  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  Its  floor  was 
of  alternate  squares  of  black  and  white  marble, 
and  its  walls  tapestried  with  dark  hangings  set 
off  with  silver  fringe.  They  were  examining, 
with  their  masks  thrown  aside,  the  accusations 
which  a servitor  had  brought  in  from  the  Lion’s 
Mouth,  which  opened  in  the  wall  at  the  head  of 
the  second  stairway. 

Two  of  the  inquisitors  were  dressed  in  black, 
and  the  third,  who  sat  between  the  others— a tall, 
stem  man — was  robed  in  crimson.  The  face  of 
the  last  grew  troubled  as  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
strange  accusation,  affecting  his  honor,  and  per- 
haps his  own  safety.  For  even  this  terrible  coun- 
cil-chamber had  its  own  law  among  its  members, 
and  its  own  punishment  for  indiscretion.  More 
than  once  a patrician  of  Venice  had  disappeared 
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fatca  the  eyes  of  men,  »v?*d  a 
(fame  to  tin*  Great  Ccmncil  tint $ *r.nt  wu*> 
vvc?a:iX  in  the  chamber  of  the  Inquisition* 

*The  accusation  width  now  ©tarried  thy  member 
oi'  else  CVmncii  wss  ife 
% * Let  lire  Sr  are  jwprare ; tho  pahue  of  Pe*aro 
is  "vc?y  ti&it  14  the  pjdaee  of  France  f 

^Oy*  or  tas  Co^jurt*! ,r 
>T^C;wnt  Pesarn  £ft»r  tfo*  inquisitor  was  none 
»n  o moment  collected  his  ttionghte.  He 
hjijtii  remarked  the  beautiful  daughter  of  this  *ni- 
Wasfcad  or  i bo  knew  of  the  gull  a ntries  whi th  fib  cd 
(ter.  M(i  of  his  son  Antonia ; he  recognised  the 
JpMprnv  of  llie  Conlatii.iL 
Burr  in  the  ratmihrtrfc  of  the  fearful  court  of 
V-cvuiw  ttfi  Ue  waa  reepgmaied  but  the  lie  which 
ta*wd  them  to  the  rayifmoujr  antlwrity  of  the 
£tat«s  fhe  Count  Pesaro  knew  Wkfi  thf^  the  di^- 
?»V*ijr  of  any  secret  intercourse  with  tire  yralace 
i f at  lAKwritmtJadnr  would  bn  (allowed  I *y  (lie  grave 
punuhineiil  of  his  son ; he  knew  that  any  omi- 
.*M»ry  with  that  son  to  shhdd  hi«<  from  the 
State  wotUJ  bring  the  forfeit  of  hiss  life  Vet.  the 
Inqwiiitor  'Ywd^  -H;L&  ti>c  ypte*  bo  doubled 
And  the  apu**  were  doubled ; but  fhe  father, 
stu>rc  w^iofiful  tmd  wtdwdul  than  dll,  discovered 
i.Ui-K  was  not  uno #pfr  only \ but  both*  who  held 
jjtufty  i>>mmawi**tfon  *rith  the  aemtons  of  the 
etrAu**dinr'$  paiteft,  Tfefu  was  little  hop*  that 
it  ^*11  iptig  the Jtnowleilgc  of  the  Coun- 

$t  But  -*hfc  their  rterion,  by 

«bcnlifuog  l.h*v  youtrgOT  to  the  elder;  the-  -gerndf* 
fccr  of  Enricjj.  was  *med  and  brought  to  the 
•sbufther  Of  tortsUta,  . , ; / / 

The  father  could  not  stay  the  judgment  which 
{miutunccd  the  exile  of  the  ©an,  and  at  night 
Enrico  wxd  arraijgtmd  before  the  f fcrtte  inqqtsitet* 

&t  concealed  his  judges ; am|  the  father 

pMmotf  *he  under  by  which  he  was  conveyed, 
uprri  h galley  of  the  State,  to  perpetual  exile  upon 
tahtod  of  Corfu. 

Tht  rigor  of  the  thatch  waa  now  xefaxctlf  fend 
Aatbhio,  tired  by  the  secret  and  almost  hbpeU1^ 
pj&itm  which  he  lud  tma on  to  be&m  vra*  rc- 
fam.«.d  with  e<|ual  forvor,  renewed  hia  communi- 
catioa*  in  the  proscrihed  quarter.  A double  dan- 
ger, however,  awaited  him  Thp  old  and  con* 
«ant  jealousy  of  France  which  tod^ted  in  the 
VeUtftiam  councils  had  gained  wcw  forco',  all  in 
iemema  with  her  embewdor  was  narrowly 
vatcheii  • : ],••';  - '■’;‘i , * % ‘ ; iV„  V,,  A' ]’  ' 

Enrico,  moreovef,  difitructeJ  by  the  failure  of 
i forgyii  accusation  mfiinh  fftnl  reftcbtjd  ?o  hh  evo 
disadvant^;  hyd  found  means  %^- 
»ith  the  ^chenim/r  Fra  Paolo.  THc  ime piciona 
the  Uonterini  ^mily  w^ire  secretly  diteotipd 
against  fho  neglectful  Antonia.  JJk  steps  wetfe 
logged  by  the  spies  of  a;  puwerfeij  and  revenge 
hi  huu  *e  Aocn^ttiiro  * ofaih  found  iiwsif  Way 

nrtu  KUeZutti?*  Mouth.  won?  too  piv;m 

md  p^hnible  to  bo  rejected  The  son  of  Pt?saro 
And  cdFmdkd  by  disr^ganling  engagement!*  au* 
di<mt*d  at id  adviwd  by  the  SUte  He  had  of 
fend^  in  projecting  aHhinoJ  with  an  alien ; he  j 
hu#  utTcmiiad  in  holding  secret  cotnmunicalioti 
With  the  household  of  a fumlgn  euiba»sadiu  . ! 


TitC;  »ttbrj»o’-'tvus’  4ml'  .the  ,p«jm^.hmenv, 
mutiHatsL  A n intpihavur  wh<s  Ojicged  irxeus^* 
for  the  cnruCif  of  ft  xelative  wa*  *xp«s<vd  to  th: 
ediarge  of  complicity.  He  Who  wore  the  chtnaoU 
robe  in  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition  wajs  then  - 
fore  client.  The  mawk,  no  le«s  than  the  fon^ 
and  studied  control ' which  tilery  /oaid»er  of  ih 
secret  eoimei)  exerU^  ov«r  UU  nulder  tfrom ■,  ■ 
coneealc*!  the  struggle  going  on  m the  hokmi  oi 
the  old  Cromt  fVsaio.  Thu  felfow-cuundidi>( 
hfd  already  :>rfn  the  samtke  of  one  son  ; thr 
could  noi  doubt  his  consent  to  that  of  Ute  siKond 
But  the  offense  wa*  now  greater,  and  the  pun 
ishment  would  he  weightier 

Autpoiu  waa  the  last  ocion  of  the  noble  hou*»: 
af  which  the  inquisitor  was  chief,  and  the  father 
tnuropbed  at  length  over  tlic  minister  of  State 
yet  none  in  the  secret  Council  could  pvrticivc  tli^ 
inumpb.  *fom>  knew  better  than  a participate 
in  that  my  wH^us  power  winch  ruled  Venice  by 
terw,  how'  dilUcult  w ouhl  he  any  escape  from  it* 
condcmnaliorr 

it?. 

; R tvpu  hejirs  past  midnight,  and  the  lights 
had  gone  out  along  the  pa(ace-Windpwa  of  T en 
tee,  The  Caunt  Pesaro  had  conic  back  from  th* 
chamber  of  thc  Oomivil ; but  there  were  ears  then 
taugfil  tire  fall  of  hia  stq*  as  lie  landed  at  fur* 
palace  door  and  passed  to  liis  apartment > Frv. 
Paut»lo  had  spread  the  accusations  which  end  an 
gered  Uie  life  <*f  Antonio,  and,  still  an  inmate  oi 
the  palace,  be  bn?odet!  over  hi*i  schcoms 

Hi  knew  tho  step  of  the  Count ; hii  quick  cj: 
traced  It  to  the  accustomed  ffooi.  A gun  th. 
step  j seemed  to  him  to  retrace  the  enrruior  sttjullh 
ily,  and  to  turn  -'toward  the  apartment  of  Anlcnic 
The  watchful  priest;  ruse  and  stoic  after  him,  'Hie 
corridor  Was  dark  ; but  a glimmer  of  the  muon, 
reflected  fi*om  the  canal,  Ahow^i  him  the  piv 
Agars  of  the  Count  mitering  the  door  of  his  *on 
Psicfhal  teaderncss  had  not  been  chamctor- 
tsiic  of  the  father,  and  tho  o rnistL.il 
tbe  print ly  curiosity  fUiding  alter,  h<^  placed 
bimsetf  by  the  door^  and  overheard — what  few 
t-riet  heord  in  those  pays'  -in  Vpijic'c^-ihc  gTjfrui, • 
InquMtor  of  State  sink  to  the  level  of  a man  jn>' 
of  a father. 

4 4 My  sonrn  said  the  Count,  oft^r  the  first  mi i 
prise  of  the  sleeper  was  over,  -you  have  of 
fended  against,  the  Stete;’*  and  ho  enumerated 
the  charges  which  had  mrao  before  the  Inqui 
siHon/1 

*‘  Tl  is  trni?,n  said  Antarrip. ; . 

44  Tbc  State  never  forgeU  or  fh.qjjyt$&/9  safl 
the  Count. 

“ Never,  when  they  have  detected,"  taiil  Ah 
fcomo.  Y 

“They  know  |Jf/' >.ri(l  tho  falhor.  ;U| 

“ Who  know  kll.  fe  asted  Antonii;'  eampffilj* 

« The  Cotmnl  of  Thm*  *'  V-v" 

“ You  know  itte 

The  Count  stooped  fs>  whispi>r  hi  h\y  e;.r  . 
Amonio  started  with  terror  v he  knew  hf  tlu 
popular  rumor  which  aiirlbutei!  todds  father  gres* 
Influence  in  the  Stai^vinii  irev^r  antil  thon  did 
the  truth  come  home  1»  him,  that  he  was  l i vine 
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under  the  very  eye  of  one  of  that  mysterious 
Council,  whose  orders  made  even  the  Doge  trem- 
ble. 

“ Already,”  pursued  the  Count,  “ they  de- 
termine your  punishment ; it  will  be  severe ; how 
severe  I can  not  tell : perhaps — ” 

“Banishment!” 

“It  may  be  worse,  my  son and  the  Count 
was  again  the  father  of  his  child,  folding  to  his 
heart,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  what  was  dearer 
to  him  now  than  the  honor  or  the  safety  of  the 
State. 

But  it  was  not  for  tearful  sympathy  only  that 
the  Count  had  made  this  midnight  visit.  There 
remained  a last  hope  of  escape.  The  arrest  of 
Antonio  might  follow  in  a day,  or  in  two.  Mean- 
time the  barges  of  the  State  were  subject  to  or- 
ders penned  by  cither  member  of  the  Council. 

It  was  arranged  that  a State  barge  should  be 
sent  to  receive  Antonio  upon  the  following  night 
to  convey  him  a captive  to  the  Ducal  Palace.  As 
if  to  avoid  observation,  the  barge  should  be  or- 
dered to  pass  by  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  city. 
The  sbtrri  of  the  quarter  should  receive  counter- 
orders to  permit  no  boat  to  pass  tho  canals.  In 
the  delay  and  altercation  Antonio  should  make 
his  way  to  a given  place  of  refuge,  where  a swift 
gondola  (he  would  know  it  by  a crimson  pennant 
at  tho  bow)  should  await  him,  to  transport  the 
fugitive  beyond  the  Lagoon. 

His  own  prudence  would  command  horses  upon 
the  Padua  shore,  and  escape  might  be  secured. 
Further  intercourse  with  the  Count  would  be 
dangerous,  and  open  to  suspicion;  and  father 
and  son  bade  adieu — it  might  be  forever. 

The  priest  slipped  *o  his  lair,  in  his  comer  of 
the  wide  Pesaro  Palace ; and  the  Count  also  went 
to  such  repose  as  belongs  to  those  on  whom  rest 
the  cares  and  the  crimes  of  empire. 

A day  more  only  in  Venice,  for  a young  patri- 
cian whose  gay  life  had  made  thirty  years  glide 
fast,  was  very  short.  There  were  many  he  fear- 
ed to  leave ; and  there  was  one  he  dared  not 
leave.  Tho  passion,  that  grew  with  its  pains, 
for  the  fair  Blanche,  had  ripened  into  a tempest 
of  love.  The  young  stranger  had  yielded  to  its 
sway ; and  there  lay  already  that  bond  between 
them  which  even  Venetian  honor  scorned  to 
undo. 

In  hurried  words,  but  with  the  fever  of  his 
feelings  spent  on  the  letter,  he  wrote  to  Blanche. 
He  told  her  of  his  danger,  of  the  hopelessness  of 
his  stay,  of  the  punishment  that  threatened.  He 
claimed  that  sacrifice  of  her  home  which  she  had 
already  made  of  her  heart.  Her  oarsmen  were 
her  slaves.  The  Lagoon  was  not  so  wide  as  the 
distance  which  a day  might  place  between  them 
forever.  He  prayed  her  as  she  loved  him,  and 
by  the  oaths  already  plighted  upon  the  Venetian 
waters,  to  meet  him  upon  the  further  shore  to- 
ward Padua.  He  asked  the  old  token,  from  the 
window  of  the  palace  opposite,  which  had  given 
him  promise  in  days  gone. 

The  keen  eyes  even  of  Fra  Paolo  did  not  de- 
tect the  little  crimson  signal  which  hung  on  the 
following  day  from  a window  of  the  palace  of  the 


embassador ; but  tho  wily  priest  Was  not  inactive. 
He  plotted  the  seizure  and  ruin  of  Antonio,  and 
the  retqro  of  his  protector  Enrico.  An  accusa- 
tion was  drawn  that  day  from  the  Lion's  Mouth 
without  the  chamber  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
carried  fear  into  the  midst  of  the  Council. 

“ Let  the  Three  beware !”  said  the  accusation ; 
“true  men  are  banished  from  Venice,  and  the 
guilty  escape.  Enrico  Pesaro  languishes  in  Cor- 
fu ; and  Antonio  (if  traitorous  counsels  avail  him) 
escapes  this  night. 

“ Let  the  Council  look  well  to  the  gondola  with 
the  crimson  pennant,  which  at  midnight  crosses 
to  the  Padua  shores  ! ” 

The  inquisitors  wore  their  masks ; but  there 
was  doubt  and  distrust  concealed  under  them. 

“ If  treason  be  among  us,  it  should  be  stayed 
speedily,”  said  one. 

And  the  rest  said,  “ Amen  !” 

Suspicion  fell  naturally  upon  the  councilor 
who  wore  the  crimson  robe ; the  doors  were  cau- 
tiously guarded;  orders  were  given  that  none 
should  pass  or  repass,  were  it  the  Doge  himself, 
without  a joint  order  of  the  Three.  A State 
barge  was  dispatched  to  keep  watch  upon  the 
Lagoon ; and  the  official  of  the  Inquisition  bore 
a special  commission.  The  person  of  the  of* 
fender  was  of  little  importance,  provided  it  could 
be  known  through  what  channel  he  had  been 
warned  of  the  secret  action  of  the  Great  Council. 
It  was  felt  that  if  their  secrecy  were  once  gone, 
their  mysterious  power  would* be  at  an  end.  The 
Count  saw  his  danger,  and  trembled. 

The  lights  (save  one  in  the  chamber  where 
Fra  Paolo  watched)  had  gone  out  in  the  Pesaro 
Palace.  The  orders  of  the  father  were  faithfully 
observed.  The  refuge  was  gained ; and  in  the 
gondola  with  the  crimson  pennant,  with  oarsmen 
who  pressed  lustily  toward  the  Padua  shore,  An- 
tonio breathed  freely.  Venice  was  left  behind; 
but  the  signal  of  the  opposite  palace  had  not  been 
unnoted,  and  Blanche  would  meet  him  and  cheer 
his  exile. 

Half  the  Lagoon  was  passed,  and  the  towers  of 
St.  Mark  were  sinking  upon  the  level  sea,  when 
a bright  light  blazed  up  in  their  wake.  It  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  Antonio  grew  fearful. 

He  bade  the  men  pull  lustily.  Still,  the  strange 
boat  drew  nearer ; and  presently  the  fiery  signal 
of  St.  Mark  flamed  upon  the  bow.  It  was  a 
barge  of  the  State.  Tire  oarsmen  were  palsied 
with  terror. 

A moment  more  and  the  barge  was  beside 
them ; a masked  figure,  bearing  the  symbols  of 
that  dreadful  power  which  none  might  resist 
and  live,  had  entered  the  gondola.  The  commis- 
sion he  bore  was  such  as  none  might  refuse  to 
obey. 

The  fugitive  listened  to  the  masked  figure. 

“ To  Antonio  Pesaro — accused  justly  of  secret 
dealings  with  the  embassador  of  France,  forget- 
ful of  his  oaths  and  of  his  duty  to  the  State,  and 
condemned  therefore  to  die — be  it  known,  that 
the  only  hope  of  escape  from  a power  which  has 
an  eye  and  ear  in  every  comer  of  the  Republic, 
rests  now  in  revealing  the  name  of  that  one,  be 
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he  great  or  small,  who  has  warned  him  of  his 
danger  and  made  known  a secret  resolve  of  the 
State.” 

Antonio  hesitated;  to  refuse  was  death,  and 
perhaps  a torture  which  might  compel  his  secret. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Count  his  father  was  high 
in  power ; it  seemed  scarce  possible  that  harm 
could  come  nigh  to  one  holding  place  in  the 
Great  Council  itself.  Blanche,  too,  had  deserted 
her  home,  and  periled  life  and  character  upon 
the  chance  of  his  escape.  His  death,  or  even 
his  return,  would  make  sure  her  ruin. 

The  masked  figure  presented  to  him  a tablet, 
upon  which  he  wrote,  with  a faltering  hand,  the 
name  of  his  informant,  “the  Count  Pesaro.” 

But  the  Great  Council  was  as  cautious  in  those 
days,  as  it  was  cruel.  Antonio  possessed  a 
secret  which  was  sale  nowhere  in  Europe.  His 
oarsmen  were  bound.  The  barge  of  State  was 
turned  toward  V enice.  T he  gondola  trailed  after ; 
but  Antonio  was  no  longer  within  ! The  plash 
of  a falling  body,  and  a low  cry  of  agony,  were 
deadened  by  the  brush  of  the  oars,  as  the  boat 
of  St.  Mark  swept  down  toward  the  silent  city. 

Three  days  thereafter,  the  Doge  and  his  privy 
council  received  a verbal  message  that  a chair  in 
the  chamber  of  Inquisition  was  vacant,  and  there 
was  needed  a new  wearer  for  the  crimson  robe. 

But  not  for  weeks  did  the  patricians  of  Venice 
miss  the  stately  Count  Pesaro  from  his  haunts 
at  the  Broglio  and  the  tables  of  the  Ridotto. 
And  when  they  knew  at  length,  from  the  closed 
windows  of  his  palace,  and  his  houseless  servi- 
tors, that  he  was  gone,  they  shook  their  heads 
mysteriously,  but  said  never  a word. 

The  wretched  Fra  Paolo,  in  urging  his  claim 
for  the  absent  Enrico,  gave  token  that  he  knew 
of  the  sin  and  shame  of  the  Count  of  Pesaro. 
Such  knowledge  no  private  man  might  keep  in 
the  Venetian  State  and  live.  The  poor  priest 
was  buried  where  no  inscription  might  be  writ- 
ten, and  no  friend  might  mourn. 

IV. 

In  those  feeble  days  of  Venice  which  went 
before  the  triumphant  entry  of  Napoleon,  when 
the  Council  of  Three  had  themselves  learned  to 
tremble,  and  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  was  humble, 
there  came  to  Venice,  from  the  island  of  Corfu,  a 
palsied  old  man  whose  name  was  Enrico  Pesaro, 
bringing  with  him  an  only  son  who  was  called 
Antonio. 

The  old  man  sought  to  gather  such  remnants 
of  the  ancient  Pesaro  estate  as  could.be  saved 
from  the  greedy  hands  of  the  government ; and 
he  purchased  rich  masses  for  the  rest  of  the  souls 
of  the  murdered  father  and  brother. 

He  died  when  Venice  died;  leaving  as  a 
legacy  to  his  son  a broken  estate,  and  the  bruised 
heart  with  which  he  had  mourned  the  wrong 
done  to  his  kindred.  The  boy  Antonio  had  only 
mournful  memories  of  the  old  Venice,  where  his 
family — once  a family  of  honor,  and  of  great 
deeds — was  cut  down ; and  the  new  Venice  was 
a conquered  city. 

In  the  train  of  the  triumphant  Army  of  Italy 
there  came,  after  a few  years,  many  whose  fami- 


lies had  been  in  times  past  banished  and  forgot- 
ten. An  old  love  for  the  great  city,  whose  ban- 
ner had  floated  proudly  in  all  seas,  drew  them  to 
the  shrine  in  the  water,  where  the  ashes  of  their 
fathers  mouldered. 

Others  came,  seeking  vestiges  of  old  inheri- 
tance ; or,  it  might  be,  traces  of  brothers,  or  of 
friends,  long  parted  from  them. 

Among  those  there  came,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a great  French  general,  a pensive  girl 
from  Avignon  on  the  Rhone.  She  seemed  French 
in  tongue,  yet  she  spoke  well  the  language  of 
Italy,  and  her  name  was  that  pf  a house  which 
was  once  great  in  Venice.  She  sought  both 
friends  and  inheritance. 

Her  story  was  a singular  one.  Her  grand- 
father was  once  royal  embassador  to  the  State  of 
Venice.  Her  mother  had  fled  at  night  from  his 
house,  to  meet  upon  the  shores  of  the  Lagoon  a 
Venetian  lover,  who  was  of  a noble  family,  but  a 
culprit  of  the  State. 

As  she  approached  the  rendezvous,  upon  the 
fatal  night,  she  found  in  the  distance  a flaming 
barge  of  St.  Mark;  and  presently  after,  heard 
the  cry  and  the  struggles  of  some  .victim  of  State, 
cast  into  the  Lagoon. 

Her  gondola  came  up  in  time  to  save  Antonio 
Pesaro ! 

The  government  put  no  vigor  in  its  search  for 
drowned  men  : and  the.  fugitives,  made  man  and 
wife,  journeyed  safely  across  Piedmont.  The 
arm  o(  St.  Mark  was  very  strong  for  vengeance, 
even  in  distant  countries  ; and  the  fugitive  ones 
counted  it  safer  to  wear  another  name,  until 
years  should  have  made  safe  again  the  title  of 
Pesaro. 

The  wife  had  also  to  contend  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  a father  whose  abhorrence  of  the  Venetian 
name  would  permit  no  reconciliation,  and  no 
royal  sanction  of  the  marriage.  Thus  they  lived, 
outcasts  from  Venice,  and  outlawed  in  France,  in 
the  valley  town  of  Avignon.  With  the  death  of 
Pesaro,  the  royal  embassador  relented ; but  kind- 
ness came  too  late.  The  daughter  sought  him 
only  to  bequeath  to  his  care  her  child. 

But  Blanche  Pesaro,  child  as  she  was,  could 
not  love  a parent  who  had  not  loved  her  mother ; 
and  the  royal  embassador,  who  could  steel  his 
heart  toward  a suffering  daughter,  could  spend 
little  sympathy  upon  her  Italian  child. 

Therefore  Blanche  was  glad,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a republican  general  of  Provence,  to 
seek  what  friends  or  kindred  might  yet  be  found 
in  the  island  city,  where  her  father  had  lived,  and 
her  mother  had  loved.  She  found  there  a young 
Count  (for  the  title  had  been  revived)  Antonio 
Pesaro — her  own  lather’s  name ; and  her  heart 
warmed  toward  him,  as  to  her  nearest  of  kin.  And 
the  young  Count  Antonio  Pesaro,  when  he  met 
this  new  cousin  from  the  West,  felt  his  heart 
warming  toward  one  whose  story  seemed  to  lift 
a crime  from  off  the  memory  of  his  father.  There 
was  no  question  of  inheritance ; for  the  two  par- 
ties joined  their  claim,  and  Blanche  became 
Countess  of  Pesaro. 

But  the  pensive  face  which  had  bloomed  among 
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the  olives  by  Avignon,  drooped  under  the  harsh 
winds  that  whistle  among  the  leaning  houses  of 
Venice.  And  the  Count,  who  had  inherited  sad- 
ness, found  other  and  stronger  grief  in  the  wast- 
ing away,  and  the  death  of  Blanche,  his  wife. 

She  died  on  a November  day,  in  the  tail,  dis- 
mal house  where  the  widowed  Count  now  lives. 
And  there  the  daughter  Blanche  left  him  ar- 
ranges flowers  on  the  ledge  of  the  topmost  win- 
dows, where  a little  of  the  sunshine  finds  its  way. 

The  broken  gentleman  lingers  for  hours  beside 
the  portraits  of  the  old  Count,  who  was  Inquisitor, 
and  of  Antonio,  who  had  such  wonderful  escape ; 
and  they  say  that  he  has  inherited  the  deep  self- 
reproaches  which  his  father  nourished  ; and  that 
With  stem  and  silent  mourning  for  the  sins  and 
the  weaknesses  which  had  stained  his  family 
name,  he  strides,  with  his  vacant  air,  through  the 
ways  of  the  ancient  city,  expecting  no  friend  but 
death. 

Such  was  the  story  which  my  garrulous  little 
Professor,  warmed  with  the  lively  Italian  wine, 
told  to  me  in  the  Locanda  del  Vapore. 

And,  judging  as  well  as  I can  from  the  air  of 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter,  whom  I first 
saw  upon  the  Quay  of  the  Zattere,  and  from 
what  I can  lcam  through  books  of  the  ancient  gov- 
ernment of  Venice,  I think  the  story  may  be  true. 

My  lively  little  Professor  says  it  is  veristimo ; 
which  means,  that  it  is  as  true  as  any  thing  (in 
Italian)  can  be. 


THE  HAPPY  FAILURE.  v 
A STORY  OF  THE  RIVER  HUDSON. 

THE  appointment  was  that  I should  meet  my 
elderly  uncle  at  the  river-side,  precisely  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  The  skiff  was  to  be  ready, 
and  the  apparatus  to  be  brought  down  by  Iris 
grizzled  old  black  man.  As  yet,  the  nature  of 
the  wonderful  experiment  remained  a mystery  to 
all  but  the  projector. 

I was  first  on  the  spot.  The  village  was  high 
up  the  river,  and  the  inland  summer  sun  was  al- 
ready oppressively  warm.  Presently  I saw  my 
uncle  advancing  beneath  the  trees,  hat  off,  and 
wiping  his  brow ; while  far  behind  Btaggered 
poor  old  Yorpy,  with  what  seemed  one  of  the 
gates  of  Gaza  on  his  back. 

“Come,  hurrah,  stump  along,  Yorpy  !”  cried 
my  uncle,  impatiently  turning  round  every  now 
and  then. 

Upon  the  black’s  staggering  up  to  the  skiff,  I 
perceived  that  the  great  gate  of  Gaza  Was  trans- 
formed into  a huge,  shabby,  oblong  box,  hermet- 
ically sealed.  The  sphinx-like  blankness  of  the 
box  quadrupled  the  mystery  in  my  mind. 

“Is  this  the  wonderful  apparatus!”  said  I,  in 
amazement.  “Why,  it’s  nothing  but  a battered 
old  dry-uoods  box,  nailed  up.  And  is  this  the 
thing,  uncle,  that  is  to  make  you  a million  of 
dollars  ere  the  year  be  out!  What  a forlorn- 
looking,  lack-lustre,  old  ash-box  it  is.” 

“Put  it  into  the  skiff!”  roared  my  uncle  to 
Yorpy,  without  heeding  my  boyish  disdain.  “ Put 
it  in,  you  grizzled-headed  cherub — put  it  in  care- 


fully, carefully ! If  that  box  bunts,  my  ever- 
lasting fortune  collapses.” 

“ Bursts ! — collapses !”  cried  I,  in  alarm.  “ It 
ain’t  full  of  combustibles ! Quick ! let  me  go  to 
the  further  end  of  the  boat !” 

“Sit  still,  you  simpleton!”  cried  my  unde 
again.  “Jump  in,  Yorpy,  and  hold  on  to  the 
box  like  grim  death  while  I shove  off.  Careful- 
ly ! carefully  ! you  dunderheaded  black ! Mind 
t’other  side  of  the  box,  I say ! Do  you  mean  to 
destroy  the  box !” 

“ Duyvel  take  te  pox !”  muttered  old  Yorpy, 
who  was  a sort  of  Dutch  African.  “ De  pox  has 
been  my  cuss  for  de  ten  long  ’ear.” 

“Now,  then,  we’re  off — take  an  oar,  youngs 
ster ; you,  Yorpy,  clinch  the  box  fast.  Here  we 
go  now.  Carefully!  carefully!  You,  Yorpy, 
stop  shaking  the  box  ! Easy  ! easy ! there’s  a 
big  snag.  Pull  now.  Hurrah ! deep  water  at 
last ! Now  give  way,  youngster,  and  away  to 
the  island.” 

“The  island!”  Baid  I.  “There’s  no  island 
hereabouts.” 

“ There  is  ten  miles  above  the  bridge,  though,” 
said  my  uncle,  determinately. 

“ Ten  miles  off!  Pull  that  ok!  dry-goods  box 
ten  miles  up  the  riveT  in  this  blazing  sun !” 

“ All  that  I have  to  say,”  said  my  uncle,  firm- 
ly, “ is  that  we  are  bound  to  Quash  Island.” 

“ Mercy,  uncle ! if  I had  known  of  this  great 
long  pull  of  ten  mortal  miles  in  this  fiery  sun, 
you  wouldn’t  have  juggled  me  into  the  skiff  so 
easy.  What’s  in  that  box  ! — paving-stones ! 
See  how  the  skiff  settles  down  under  it.  I won’t 
help  pull  a box  of  paving-stones  ten  miles. 
What’s  the  use  of  pulling  ’em!” 

“ Look  you,  simpleton,”  quoth  my  uncle,  paus- 
ing npon  his  suspended  oar.  “Stop  rowing, 
will  ye ! Now  then,  if  you  don’t  want  to  share 
in  the  glory  of  my  experiment ; if  you  arc  wholly 
indifferent  to  halving  its  immortal  renown;  I 
say,  sir,  if  you  care  not  to  be  present  at  the  first 
trial  of  my  Great  Hydraulic- Hydrostatic  Appara- 
tus for  draining  swamps  and  marshes,  and  con- 
verting them,  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  the  hour, 
into  fields  more  fertile  than  those  of  the  Genes- 
see  ; if  you  care  not,  I repeat,  to  have  this  proud 
thing  to  tell — in  far  future  days,  when  poor  old  I 
shall  have  been  long  dead  and  gone,  boy — to  your 
children,  and  your  children’s  children ; in  that 
case,  sir,  you  are  free  to  land  forthwith.” 

“ Oh,  uncle  ! I did  not  mean — ” 

“No  words,  sir!  Yorpy,  take  his  oar,  and 
help  pull  him  ashore.” 

“ But,  my  dear  uncle ; I declare  to  you  that — ” 

“ Not  a syllable,  sir : you  have  cast  open  scorn 
upon  the  Great  Hydraulic-Hydrostatic  Appara- 
tus. Yorpy,  put  him  ashore,  Yorpy.  It’s  shal- 
low here  again.  Jump  out,  Yorpy,  and  wade 
with  him  ashore.” 

“ Now,  my  dear,  good,  kind  uncle,  do  but  par- 
don me  this  one  time,  and  I will  say  just  nothing 
about  the  apparatus.” 

“ Say  nothing  about  it ! when  it  is  my  express 
end  and  aim  it  shall  be  famous ! Put  him  ashore, 
Yorpy.” 
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“ Nay  uncle,  I will  not  give  up  my  oar.  I 
have  an  oar  in  this  matter,  and  I mean  to  keep 
it.  You  shall  not  cheat  me  out  of  my  share  of 
your  glory. ,r 

44  Ah,  now  there — that’s  sensible.  You  may 
stay,  youngster.  Pull  again  now.” 

We  were  all  silent  for  a time,  steadily  plying 
our  way.  At  last  I ventured  to  break  water 
once  more. 

44 1 am  glad,  dear  uncle,  you  have  revealed  to 
me  at  last  the  nature  and  end  of  your  great  Ex- 
periment. It  is  the  effectual  draining  of  swamps ; 
an  attempt,  dear  uncle,  in  which,  if  you,  do  but 
succeed  (as  I know  you  will),  you  will  earn  the 
glory  denied  to  a Roman  emperor.  He  tried  to 
drain  the  Pontine  marsh,  but  failed.”  7 

44  The  world  has  shot  ahead  the  length  of  its 
own  diameter  since  then,”  quoth  my  unde,  proud- 
ly. 44  If  that  Roman  emperor  were  here,  Pd 
show  him  what  can  be  done  in  the  present  en- 
lightened age.” 

Seeing  my  good  uncle  so  far  mollified  now  as 
to  be  quite  self-complacent,  I ventured  another 
remark. 

44  This  is  a rather  severe,  hot  pull,  dear  uncle.” 

44  Glory  is  not  to  be  gained,  youngster,  with- 
out pulling  hard  for  it — -against  the  stream,  too, 
as  we  do  now.  The  natural  tendency  of  man, 
in  the  mass,  is  to  go  down  with  the  universal 
current  into  oblivion.” 

44  But  why  pull  so  far,  dear  uncle,  upon  the 
present  occasion  1 Why  pull  ten  mil^s  for  it  1 
You  do  but  propose,  as  I understand  it,  to  put  to 
the  actual  test  this  admirable  invention  of  yours. 
And  could  it  not  be  tested  almost  any  where  !” 

44  Simple  boy,”  quoth  my  uncle,  44  would  you 
have  some  malignant  spy  steal  from  me  the  fruits 
of  ten  long  years  of  high-hearted,  persevering 
endeavor  1 Solitary  in  my  scheme,  I go  to  a sol- 
itary place  to  test  it.  If  I fail — for  all  tilings 
are  possible — no  one  out  of  the  family  will  know 
it.  If  I succeed,  secure  in  the  secrecy  of  my 
invention,  I can  boldly  demand  any  price  for  its 
publication,” 

44  Pardon  me,  dear  uncle ; you  are  wiser  than  I.” 

41  One  would  think  years  and  gray  hairs  should 
bring  wisdom,  boy.” 

44  Yorpy  there,  dear  uncle  ; think  you  his  griz- 
zled locks  thatch  a brain  improved  by  long  life  1” 

44  Am  I Yorpy,  boy  1 Keep  to  your  oar !” 

Thus  padlocked  again,  I said  no  further  word 
till  the  skiff  grounded  on  the  shallows,  some 
twenty  yards  from  the  deep- wooded  isle. 

44Hush!”  whispered  my  uncle,  intensely; 
44 not  a word  now!”  and  he  sat  perfectly  still, 
slowly  sweeping  with  his  glance  the  whole  coun- 
tiy  around,  even  to  both  banks  of  the  here  wide- 
expanded  stream. 

44  Wait  till  that  horseman,  yonder,  passes !”  he 
whispered  again,  pointing  to  a speck  moving 
aloog  a lofty,  river-side  road,  which  perilously 
wound  on  midway  up  a long  line  of  broken  bluffs 
and  cliffs.  44  There — he’s  out  of  sight  now,  be- 
hind the  copse.  Quick!  Yorpy!  Carefully, 
though ! Jump  overboard,  and  shoulder  the  box, 
and — Hold !” 


We  were  all  mute  and  motionless  again. 

44  Ain’t  that  a boy,  sitting  like  Zaccheus  in 
yonder  tree  of  the  orchard  on  the  other  bank! 
Look,  youngster — young  eyes  are  better  than  old 
— don’t  you  see  him!” 

44  Dear  uncle,  I see  the  orchard,  but  I can’t 
see  any  boy.” 

44  He’s  a spy — I know  he  is,”  suddenly  said 
my  uncle,  disregardful  of  my  answer,  and  in- 
tently gazing,  shading  his  jayes  with  his  flattened 
hand.  44  Don’t  touch  the  box,  Yorpy.  Crouch ! 
crouch  down,  all  of  ye  !” 

44  Why,  uncle — there — see — the  boy  is  only  a 
withered  white  bough.  I see  it  very  plainly 
now.” 

44  You  don’t  see  the  tree  I mean,”  quoth  my 
uncle,  with  a decided  air  of  relief,  44  but  never 
mind;  I defy  the  boy.  Yorpy,  jump  out,  and 
shoulder  the  box.  And  now  then,  youngster, 
off  with  your  shoes  and  stockings,  roll  up  your 
trowsers  legs,  and  follow  me.  Carefully,  Yorpy, 
carefully.  That’s  more,  precious  than  a box  of 
gold,  mind.” 

44  Heavy  as  do  gelt  anyhow,”  growled  Yorpy, 
Staggering  and  splashing  in  the  shallows  be- 
neath it. 

“There,  stop  under  the  bushes  there — in 
among  the  flags — so — gently,  gently — there,  put 
it  down  just  there.  Now,  youngster,  are  you 
ready!  Follow — tiptoes,  tiptoes !” 

44 1 can’t  wade  in  this  mud  and  water  on  my 
tiptoes,  uncle;  and  I don’t  see  the  need  of  it 
either.” 

44  Go  ashore,  sir — instantly !” 

44  Why,  uncle,  *1  am  ashore.” 

44  Peace  ! follow  me,  and  no  more.” 

Crouching  in  the  water  in  complete  secrecy, 
beneath  the  bushes  and  among  the  tall  flags,  my 
uncle  now  stealthily  produced  a hammer  and 
wrench  from  one  of  his  enormous  pockets,  and 
presently  tapped  the  box.  But  the  sound  alarmed 
him. 

, 44  Yorpy,”  he  whispered,  44  go  you  off  to  the 
right,  behind  the  bushes,  and  keep  watch.  If  you 
see  any  one  coming,  whistle  softly.  Youngster, 
you  do  the  same  to  the  left.” 

We  obeyed ; and  presently,  after  considerable 
hammering  and  supplemental  tinkering,  my  un- 
cle’s voice  was  heard  in  the  utter  solitude,  loudly 
commanding  our  return. 

Again  we  obeyed,  and  now  found  the  cover 
of  the  box  removed.  All  eagerness,  I peeped 
in,  and  saw  a surprising  multiplicity  of  convo- 
luted metal  pipes  and  syringes  of  all  sorts  and 
varieties,  all  sizes  and  calibres,  inextricably  in- 
terwreathed  together  in  one  gigantic  coil.  It 
looked  like  a huge  nest  of  anacondas  and  ad- 
ders. 

44  Now  then,  Yorpy,”  said  my  uncle,  all  ani- 
mation, and  flushed  with  the  foretaste  of  glory, 
“do  you  stand  this  side,  and  be  ready  to  tip 
when  I give  the  word.  And  do  you,  youngster, 
stand  ready  to  do  as  much  for  the  other  side. 
Mind,  don’t  budge  it  the  fraction  of  a barley-com 
| till  I say  the  word.  All  depends  on  a proper 
| adjustment.” 
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“ No  fear,  uncle.  I will  be  careful  as  a lady’s 
tweezers.” 

“ I s'ant  lift  de  heavy  pox,”  growled  old  Yorpy, 
“ till  de  wort  pc  given  ; no  fear  o’  dat.” 

“Oh  boy,”  Baid  my  uncle  now,  upturning  his 
face  devotionally,  while  a really  noble  gleam  irra- 
diated his  gray  eyes,  locks,  and  wrinkles ; “oh 
boy ! this,  this  is  the  hour  which  for  ten  long 
years  has,  in  the  prospect,  sustained  me  through 
all  my  pains-taking  obscurity.  Fame  will  be  the 
sweeter  because  it  comes  at  the  last ; the  truer, 
because  it  comes  to  an  old  man  like  me,  not  to  a 
boy  like  you.  Sustainer!  I glorify  Thee.” 

He  bowed  over  his  venerable  head,  and — as  I 
live — something  like  a shower-drop  somehow  fell 
from  my  face  into  the  shallows. 

“ Tip !” 

We  tipped. 

“ A little  more !” 

We  tipped  a little  more. 

11 A Uetle  more !” 

We  tipped  a Icctle  more. 

“Just  a Icctlc,  very  Uetle  bit  more.” 

With  great  difficulty  we  tipped  just  a lectlcy 
very  Icctle  more. 

All  this  time  my  uncle  was  diligently  stooping 
over,  and  striving  to  peep  in,  up,  and  under  the 
box  where  the  coiled  anacondas  and  adders  lay ; 
but  the  machine  being  now  fairly  immersed,  tho 
attempt  was  wholly  vain. 

He  rose  erect,  and  waded  slowly  all  round  the 
box ; his  countenance  firm  and  reliant,  but  not  a 
little  troubled  and  vexed. 

It  was  plain  something*  or  other  was  going 
wrong.  But  as  I was  left  in  utter  ignorance  as 
to  the  mystery  of  the  contrivance,  I could  not  tell 
where  the  difficulty  lay,  or  what  was  the  proper 
remedy. 

Once  more,  still  more  slowly,  still  more  vex- 
edly,  my  uncle  waded  round  the  box,  the  dis- 
satisfaction gradually  deepening,  but  still  con- 
trolled, and  still  with  hope  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  sure  than  that  some 
anticipated  effect  had,  as  yet,  failed  to  develop 
itself.  Certain  I was,  too,  that  the  water-line 
did  not  lower  about  my  legs. 

“ Tip  it  a Icctle  bit — very  leclle  now.*’ 

“ Dear  uncle,  it  is  tipped  already  as  far  as  it 
can  be.  Don’t  you  sec  it  rests  now  square  on  its 
bottom!” 

“ You,  Yorpy,  take  your  black  hoof  from  under 
the  box !” 

This  gust  of  passion  on  the  part  of  my  uncle 
made  the  matter  seem  still  more  dubious  and 
dark.  It  was  a bad  symptom,  I thought. 

“ Surely  you  can  tip  it  just  a lectlc  more  I” 

“ Not  a hair,  uncle.” 

“ Blast  and  blister  the  cursed  box  then !” 
roared  my  uncle,  in  a terrific  voice,  sudden  as  a 
squall.  Running  at  the  box,  he  dashed  his  bare 
foot  into  it,  and  with  astonishing  power  all  but 
crushed  in  the  side.  Then  seizing  the  whole  box, 
he  disemboweled  it  of  ail  its  anacondas  and  ad- 
ders, and,  tearing  and  wrenching  them,  flung 
them  right  and  left  over  the  water. 

“Hold,  hold,  my  dear,  dear  uncle!-— do  for 


heaven’s  sake  desist.  Don’t  destroy  so,  in  one 
frantic  moment,  all  your  long  calm  years  of  de- 
votion to  one  darting  scheme.  Hold,  I conjure  !’* 

Moved  by  my  vehement  voice  and  uncontrol- 
lable tears,  he  paused  in  his  work  of  destruction, 
and  stood  steadfastly  eying  me,  or  rather  blankly 
staring  at  me,  like  one  demented. 

“ It  is  not  yet  wholly  ruined,  dear  unde ; come 
put  it  together  now.  You  have  hammer  and 
wrench ; put  it  together  again,  and  try  it  once 
more.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope.” 

“ While  there  is  life  hereafter  there  is  despair 
he  howled. 

“ Do,  do  now,  dear  uncle — here,  here,  put  these 
pieces  together ; or,  if  that  can’t  be  done  with- 
out more  tools,  try  a section  of  it — that  will  do 
just  as  well.  Try  it  once  ; try,  uncle.” 

My  persistent  persuasiveness  told  upon  him. 
The  stubborn  6tump  of  hope,  plowed  at  and  up- 
rooted in  vain,  put  forth  one  last  miraculous  green 
sprout. 

Steadily  and  catefully  culling  out  of  the  wreck 
some  of  the  more  curious-looking  fragments,  he 
mysteriously  involved  them  together,  and  then, 
clearing  out  the  box,  slowly  inserted  them  there, 
and  ranging  Yorpy  and  me  as  before,  bade  us  tip 
the  box  once  again. 

We  did  so ; and  as  no  perceptible  effect  yet 
followed,  I was  each  moment  looking  for  the  pre- 
vious command  to  tip  the  box  over  yet  more, 
when,  glancing  into  my  uncle’s  face,  I started 
aghast.  It  seemed  pinched,  shriveled  into  mouldy 
whiteness,  like  a mildewed  grape.  I dropped  the 
box,  and  sprang  toward  him  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent his  fall. 

Leaving  the  woeful  box  where  we  had  dropped 
it,  Y orpy  and  I helped  the  old  man  into  the  skiff, 
and  silently  pulled  from  Quash  Isle. 

How  swiftly  the  current  now  swept  us  down ! 
How  hardly  before  had  we  striven  to  stem  it ! I 
thought  of  my  poor  uncle’s  saying,  not  an  hour 
gone  by,  about  the  universal  drift  of  the  mass  of 
humanity  toward  utter  oblivion. 

“ Boy  !”  said  my  uncle  at  last,  lifting  his  head 

I looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  was  gladdened 
to  see  that  the  terrible  blight  of  his  face  had  al- 
most departed. 

“ Boy,  there’s  not  much  left  in  an  old  world 
for  an  old  man  to  invent.” 

I said  nothing. 

“ Boy,  take  my  advice,  and  never  try  to  invent 
any  thing  but — happiness.” 

I said  nothing. 

“ Boy,  about  ship,  and  pull  back  for  the  box.” 

“Dear  uncle!” 

“ It  will  make  a good  wood-box,  boy.  And 
faithful  old  Yorpy  can  sell  the  old  iron  for  tobacco- 
money.” 

“ Dear  massa ! dear  old  massa  ! dat  be  very 
fust  time  in  de  ten  long  ’ear  yoo  hab  mention 
kindly  old  Yorpy.  I tank  yoo,  dear  old  massa ; 
I tank  yoo  so  kindly.  Yoo  is  yourself  agin  in  de 
ten  long  ’ear.” 

“ Ay,  long  ears  enough,”  sighed  my  uncle ; 
“ Esopian  ears.  But  it’s  all  over  now.  Boy, 
I’m  glad  I’ve  failed.  I say,  boy,  failure  has  made 
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a good  old.  man df  Tx&  .'fi  ***>•  horrible  at  first* 
but  I ’m  glfti!  J Svr  fijtoL  Praise  bs  tolHpd  fur 
the.  raiinri  ;: 

His  rapt 

»e*s  1 that  took.  K tto 

ewrt  'fliacte  . sp# ^^cjo  ^ iti#***  M he  mitodf 

it,  it  roaifa  Jrt»Vt  Ermupto  did 

ftwr  mfe  tto  w*>Tfc  V?f ‘$ij&rwHTJ>  >>  • •)• }: / £ j ; ; 

\Vhen  fckd  gSfa  fyfj  ttfad  rhy  dW 

p\.)  ntoto  p.,  (hit,  smh  tfito  •Uylya 

>J  ftohmun&l  cement.,  virus  ^ithmril  g^iUy  ro  !>ia 
;%(b^^!«itJVf(ii  :Md  Yorpv  ckiamg  In*  t>ye*-~to 
1 topi;  mv  l a^t  Jypk  sit  ips  vert^raidti  /ru^j  Vhs  pale 
f^£yp*i  lips  soctnr  d to  move  1 mnped '.&*  hear 
acini'  ins  defp,  ferment  cryy-‘‘  Praise  ha  to  God 
•fifc  *to  failure  ’” 


WU1J  NttR^ES  IN  L\WA. 

STOR I F3  of  >v*hl  aiHfriAl^  t tot  have  act c«l 
tto /jikU M hitti#  s toward  infer*  to  arehlental- 
It  or  pinpu*t%  ore  t<jt  he  met  with  in 

every  pWl  oftto  world,.  and  among  Wtisit  of  the 
TGu!«t  ctoi'acter-  ft  was  a fhtor- 

to  ti^(>ndar>v  vri^Vn  for  a grvrto  herd;  the  founder 
itf  * totfon or  6(  arx  fcmjwtfk.  The  tfugv  tto  b«av 

■•’.'••  •.]•**.  it i id  many  other*  figure-  in  Ihnse  tnuli- 
xfpnkv:  tort-  of  all;  the  wolf  if  the  moftt  tevnark- 
J0fr:j£i&l  I he  u$a|  fmpj<mtly  to  to*  met  wit  h 
. tVJtot .mrtto  there  m.kr  to  in  the  old  sioty  of 
Ktototo  iVi*  viitit!  nut  Attempt  to  »loeide>-  . Some 
l;hwm£t«  urpleritos  the  wildest  fictions; 

1 ,ynd'.&>*  tor-yap  this  trioment  beffiro  us  a very  tn- 
tocou n(  of  OtoervatiorM  mad a in  IS onh* 
Wf Ta:tov  ^lidiv  nriWy  to  Worth  tin?  earwiikratton 
#i  future  Niebuhr  or  Arnold  They  were 
hy  a dtohnjjuitoftod  Indian  officer*  who 
h i*  ,u>-iua*i;i!  opportunuieg  for  4‘hi.iin- 

toii  WiPnnati^n  from  iht*  wilder  ahd  Je&f  known 

pxft-*  nf  the  country  He  pub|ii4iQ*f  a pam- 

art  ai'cotmt.  of  hi*  inteatt^aiions. 
In  ituf  to dowi nrr  tidfieo  we  siviit;  u«e  titw  pam* 
Jifev  totgrly  ami  without  «/:rupK  stticre,  it  hdf> 
like  notice  it>  very  curious  ?Joh* 
ject  &*tpT*w.  : ’’  v'  ” 

•tto'Woif  m ftolifi  looked  apon,  as»  it  formed 
iy  tvv=r  in  Nurtheni  Et/rupe< >#  a yacmf  animal. 
vM?h^f  all  Hindoos  have  a puper^titroua  ifrv:ad 
nr  even  of  injuTtniif  it,;  ami  the  nU 
r‘>ujulaniry  wilhm  the  boundary  of  whose 
rtiid*  > drr/p  of  wedf's  blood  1ms  fallen,  to h*-ves 
h^dTd>>umitd  in  dt^innetion.  The  natural  sou- 
U»  ihut  xti  tto  districts  toajtt  frc^tionted 
by :|5ur^p^*l  xhm?  ^nrmils  Ate  nutortfoirs 
^wd.  dnMVurtttc1  ;.4f]t»i  great  fmuil>ei*s  of  ebildrcn 
i^rfvvj  r,tl  by  thcitK  fMy  one; 
pf  ito  tbo  very  hnvestv  le  tiling 

tifirr  ptol  hto^scfcitKjf.1  in  the  jungles, 
srt.fi  'to  ih<ur\ ' / ■'  Even  »ho«e , 

/tte^.'-iav^/yVio.'  ^npe/stitious 
»rf  I to  vrif ■; : >;r^:  fdvmy  ft  tovind  to  ,to: 

^xleto 

ter y ^^U\'Vp  .atitennd  fl<  >i4|rtun>^m  ail  pritUihih 
<iy  frvMji  the  pentti- :of ;tiicb  gv\(d  jnul  siV 
yec  bro^M*  anif  iv^k-aci  ^ worn  bv  children 
wh',!.n  \k*  wolves  have  earned  U\  thru  deiis,  and 
whfwe  remdirwi  are  toft  at  the  entrance.  In  all 


parts  of  India,  it  appears;,  nnmtor^  ATitddJdrcn 
are  daily  murdered  for  the  aake  df  these  dart^ct- 
ops  onmments- 

The  wolf,  however*  is  ^omotimes  kinder  than 
man  lu  the  neighboftoxw!  of  SnUftopoijr,  <rnd 
aruorto  the  rayinev  that  uiforiect  ihe  tonik^  nf  the 
GpomUH*  rtvier,  thlsr  animal;  cihoanda^  und  qnt 
firsts  iufttaiicfc  [vf, ■&. ;f*  yvolf ^ uiirto)’  neemrs  la  ffeat 
distrkl ./ ■•:■;  A trooper^  pii^fting  along  the  rm>r  bank 
rtonf  Cliandour*  saw  a large  female  ^oiflfrave  her 
denr  Allowed  by  three  wiicl|j»  and  <i  iiilto  tov. 
The  boy  wont  t»n  all-  fours.,  hj,^ntimt(x  OA  3f to  best 
pu.s^ihli*  ternu  whh  In  ft  fimw  eompahiona.  ind 
the  >vn| f pmttoieft  him  with  **  ©uirir  jpart  ai;  if 

he  had  been  one  of  her  <r^h  ^helpK  A(l  «veut 
down  to  the  nVcr  auvl  drank,  wh heart  hoUc^hg 
the  trooper,  who,  m they  were  atumt  to  tuni 
bark,  pushed  6jt  iii  ontler  to  eqt  oil  void  scemt: 
the  boy . But  tto  ground om  t»  n;  and 
horse  could  not  overtHke  (hem.  A if  tc-enirre<? 
the  den  ; and  the  iroojHnr  then  as6c>obb*d  'mm*c 
people  from  Ohs n dour,  with  pickaxes,  tyhn  dug 
into  fliy  too  for  about  ei\  or  eight  feet,  \Vhcu  the 
old  Wolf  bohixl,  followed  by  he?  three  c.uJjs  and 
the  toy.  The  trooper,  iujco mpanied  by  the 
estyourigtnen  of  the  patty,  mounted  and  \mr- 
headed  tlmin,  he  tijrn^ 
>vd  the  wjndpiv  tind  boy  (who  ran  ipjtite  as  fast) 
back  upon  lh^.  ru>m  tm  Itot  They  secured  the 
ImVv  omi  tJlhnVed  the  ottonx  to  es/^s> 

The  boy  thus  raketi  was  apparmilv  ft  tout  nipr 
Of  ten  years  old.  and  had  all  i he  b/itots  of  a wih!\ 
animal  Ou  Iris  way  to  (vhandouf  he  stru^glpii 
hard  t.»  nmb  into  every  Into  or  den  he  parser) 
Tire  tfiglrt  of  a gtpwn-up  perxoh  alarmed  him, 
and  lift  hut  hp  rusbi^t  4k  n' >, 

cliiW  w if  h a Ftormr  ATitoi hkjcr  thsl,  of  a to  p din'd  ! 
tried  to  bite  it.  Cooked  meat  be  wpubl  ri^t  rni 

bat  to  xeiieiii  raw  tixal  with  etigerhcHS,  putting 

it  oivfhc  ground  under  his  bund s.  umt  tlrwiitibg 
it  With  eyidoht  pleasure.  He  growtoit  fttigtify  if 
any  one  approached  turn  vrhile  hid  auto 

.hu.uhjftrttimi  to  a dog’s  eoirriiug  iteaf  mm)  ^hurbig 
hiW;  /tod  The  trooper  toft  him  in  ehurge  of  tire 
llnj'ib  of  H intunpoor,  who  «aw  the  toy  uimtoli- 
rttclv  after  he  was  taken  Vm  buoii  aPemard 
ho  was  sent,  by  the  R«vjahV  ort]erv  10  ^nptain 
Nichalotf^,  at  Sulfmpouf ; for  although  in«  par- 
ents are  *aid  to  have  reqogiiLred  him ^ whim  fir>f 
captured,  they  abandoned  him  # finding  that  he 
displayed  more  of  the  wolf's  than  human  u 
turn. 

Be  iiVcdi  m the  charge,  of  Capt.un  Nitdiulfttr.^ 
sojryanu  iumcIv  three  >onr>  . .very  inoffensive 
except  wlieri  tousrxl,  but  4ill  a cniupleffr  ammai 
He  could  never  to  induced  tu  keep  on  anv  .kind 
of  elmhing,  •. Anther  and  or 

one  ackmdn  ibm  U\  peees  a qiiilt,  stitlfed  with 
eottpu,  and  ate  a purttftn  of  it*  cotton  ni»d  <dh 
every  toy  witli  his  bread.  When  hi*  bmd  Wini 
placed  tvt  a hdu,  be  ran  lo  it  on 

(oidx,  like  a Wtdfv  tout  U ww  Only  oi«  W*’  w- 
c.isiovfft  tied,  to  walked  Upright.-  Hmmm  to  mg* 
he  always  Jtlviinned,  and  never  willingly  remain- 
ed near  them  hto  hto  other  hand,  ho.  seemed 
fond  of  dogp  raid  of  jackoto,-  and  todend  rtll  vn^ 
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mals,  and  readily  allowed  them  to  feed  with  him. 
He  was  never  known  to  laugh  or  smile,  and  was 
never  heard  to  speak  till  within  a few  minutes  of 
his  death,  when  he  put  his  hands  to  his  head, 
and  said  it  ached,  and  asked  for  water,  which  he 
drank,  and  died.  Possibly,  had  this  boy  lived, 
he  plight  gradually  have  been  brought  to  exhibit 
more  intellect  and  intelligence;  but  almost  ev- 
ery instance  seems  to  prove  how  completely  the 
human  nature  is  supplanted  by  the  brutal. 

The  next  is  still  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Goomtee.  In  March,  1843,  a cultivator  who 
lived  at  Chupra,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Sul- 
tanpoor,  went  to  cut  his  crop  of  wheat  and 
pulse,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  and  a son  about 
three  years  old,  who  had  only  lately  recovered 
from  a severe  scald  on  the  left  knee.  As  the  fa- 
ther was  reaping,  a wolf  suddenly  rushed  upon 
the  hoy,  caught  him  up,  and  made  off  with  him 
toward  the  ravines.  The  people  of  the  village 
ran  to  the  aid  of  the  parents,  but  they  soon  lost 
sight  of  the  wolf  and  his  prey. 

About  six  years  afterward,  as  two  Sipahees 
from  Singramow,  about  ten  miles  from  Chupra, 
were  watching  for  hogs,  on  the  border  of  the 
jungle,  which  extended  down  to  the  Khobae  riv- 
ulet, they  saw  three  wolf  cubs  and  a boy  come 
out  from  the  jungle,  and  go  down  to  drink  at  the 
stream ; all  four  then  ran  toward  a den  in  the  rav- 
ines. The  Sipahees  followed,  but  the  cubs  had  al- 
ready entered,  and  the  boy  was  half  way  in,  when 
one  of  the  men  caught  him  by  the  hind  leg,  and 
drew  him  back.  He  - was  very  angry  and  savage, 
bit  at  the  men,  and  seizing  in  his  teeth  the  barrel 
of  one  of  their  guns,  shook  it  fiercely.  The  Sipa- 
hees, however,  secured  him,  brought  him  home, 
and  kept  him  for  twenty  days,  during  which  he 
would  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh,  and  was  fed  ac- 
cordingly with  hares  and  birds.  His  captors 
then  found  it  difficult  to  provide  him  with  suffi- 
cient food,  and  took  him  to  the  bazaar,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Koeleepoor,  to  be  supported  by  the  char- 
itable people  of  the  place,  till  he  might  be  recog- 
nized and  claimed  by  his  parents.  One  market 
day,  a man  from  the  village  of  Chupra  happened 
to  see  him  in  the  bazaar,  and  on  his  return  de- 
scribed him  to  his  neighbors.  The  cultivator, 
the  father  of  the  boy,  was  dead,  but  his  widow, 
asking  for  a minute  description  of  the  boy,  found 
that  he  bad  the  mark  of  a scald  on  the  left  knee, 
and  three  marks  of  the  teeth  of  an  animal  on 
each  side  of  his  loins.  Fully  believing  him  to  be 
her  lost  child,  she  went  forthwith  to  the  Koelee 
bazaar,  and,  in  addition  to  these  two  marks,  dis- 
covered a third  on  his  thigh,  with  which  her  boy 
was  bom.  * 

She  took  him  home  to  her  village,  where  he 
still  remains,  but,  as  in  the  former  case,  his  hu- 
man intellect  seems  to  have  all  but  disappeared. 
The  front  of  his  knees  and  elbows  had  become 
hardened  from  his  going  on  all-fours  with  the 
wolves,  and  although  he  wanders  about  the  vil- 
lage during  the  day,  he  always  steals  back  to  the 
jungle  at  nightfall.  He  is  unable  to  speak,  nor 
can  he  articulate  any  sound  distinctly.  In  drink- 
ing, he  dips  his  face  into  the  water,  but  does  not 


lap  it  up  like  a wolf.  He  still  prefers  raw  flesh, 
and  when  a bullock  dies  and  the  skin  is  removed, 
he  attacks  and  eats  the  body,  in  company  with 
the  village  dogs. 

Passing  by  a number  of  similar  stories,  we 
come  to  one  which  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable.  About  seven  years  since,  a trooper, 
in  attendance  upon  Rajah  Hurdut  Singh,  of  Bon- 
dee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ghagra  river,  in  the 
district  of  Bahraetch,  in  passing  near  a small 
stream,  saw  there  two  wolf  cubs  and  a boy,  drink- 
ing. He  managed  to  seize  the  boy,  who  seemed 
to  be  about  ten  years  old,  but  was  so  wild  and 
fleroe  that  he  tore  the  trooper's  clothes  and  hit 
him  severely  in  several  places.  The  Rajah  at 
first  had  him  tied  up  in  his  artillery  gun-shed, 
and  fed  . him  with  raw  meat,  but  he  was  afterward 
allowed  to  wander  freely  about  the  Bondce  bazaar. 
He  there  one  day  ran  off  with  a joint  of  meat 
from  a butcher's  shop,  and  another  of  the  bazaar 
keepers  let  fly  an  arrow  at  him,  which  penetrated 
his  thigh.  A lad,  named  Janoo,  servant  of  a 
Cashmere  merchant,  then  at  Bondee,  took  com- 
passion on  the  poor  boy,  extracted  the  arrow  from 
his  thigh,  and  prepared  a bed  for  him  under  a 
mango- tree,  where  he  himself  lodged.  Here  he 
kept  him  fastened  to  a tent-pin.  Up  to  this  time 
he  would  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh,  but  Janoo 
gradually  brought  him  to  eat  balls  of  rice  and 
pulse. 

In  about  six  weeks  after  he  had  been  tied  up 
under  the  tree,  after  much  rubbing  of  his  joints 
with  oil,  he  was  made  to  stand  and  walk  upright. 
Hitherto  he  had  gone  on  all- fours.  In  about  four 
months  he  began  to  understand  and  obey  signs. 
In  this  manner  he  was  taught  to  prepare  the 
hookah,  put  lighted  charcoal  on  tho  tobacco,  and 
bring  it  to  Janoo,  or  to  whomsoever  he  pointed 
out.  He  was  never  heard,  however,  to  utter  more 
than  one  articulate  sound.  This  was  44  Aboo- 
deea,”  the  name  of  the  little  daughter  of  a Cash- 
mere  mimic,  or  player,  who  had  once  treated 
liim  with  kindness.  The  odor  from  his  body  was 
very  offensive ; and  Janoo  had  him  rubbed  with 
mustard-seed  soaked  in  water,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
moving it.  This  was  done  for  some  months, 
during  which  he  was  still  fed  on  rice  and  flour ; 
but  the  odor  did  not  leave  him. 

One  night,  while  the  boy  was  lying  under  the 
mango-tree,  Janoo  saw  two  wolves  creep  stealth- 
ily toward  him;  and  after  smelling  him*  they 
touched  him,  and  he  got  up.  Instead,  however, 
of  being  frightened,  the  boy  put  bis  hands  upon 
their  heads,  and  they  began  to  play  with  him, 
capering  about  him,  while  be  threw  straw  and 
leaves  at  them.  Janoo  tried  to  drive  them  off, 
but  could  not ; and  becoming  much  alarmed,  ho 
called  to  the  sentry  ever  the  guns,  and  told  him 
that  the  wolves  were  going  to  eat  the  boy.  He 
replied, 44  Come  away  and  leave  him,  or  they  will 
eat  you  also but  when  Janoo  saw  them  begin 
to  play  together,  his  fears  subsided,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  watch  them  quietly.  At  last  he  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  off;  but  the  following 
night  three  wolves  came — and  a few  nights  after, 
four — which  returned  several  times.  Janoo 
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thought  that  the  two.  which  iirist  AufpvpnJid  hayjfj 
been  the  fubs  vvhh  which  the  boy -Wiu>.  found,  and 
that  they  'wtould  Usvt?  seized  him  lmd  they  hot 
matured  iiiin  l>y  the  smell.  They  licked  his 
huso  with  their  to  agues  as  he  pot  lit*  hands  or; 
ihek  head* 

Wien  JuaooV  roaster  returned  to  Lucknow* 
he- was*  ^fier  sume  tlitfteulty,  pnrsuadtfl  to  allow 
>hif\C)tV  %&  tike  the  bpy  wjth  him.  Aeeordm^ly* 
. aanoo  led  him  Along  by  a string  ijed  tojbfc  arm, 
;ah4  put  a bundle  of  dothes  on  hi#  tiend  When- 
fvf.f  they  pa&feod  o jungle,  thehoy-  wuiiUl  throw 
h&  bundle*  and  make  duapvfate  Attempts 
^it^&atoape.  When  beaten,  he  hla  hands 

lu  ^uppUciiiork  took  up'ins  htuvih:,  und  went  on : 
bin  the  eight  of  rhe  next  jungio  proijuced  the 

his  return 


* ?ur  TSwdort,  howr/er.  mao  judjo  for 

r ■'  ■ ■ • 

0)iit  w«  h4;dby  tfdufc  Ttof  vviri 

hrirric/J  u \ju>s  twdxtf  thtifr 


>fDST;!tr^tt>  f*M:  y y 

>V  v TXVv'Kfe*  v\ 


same  *‘xeiteroeni  A ohort  time  aft 

to  Lucknow*  J uw  w;«  sent  away  by  hie  master  ' V. 

r :r  i day  .ur-Uvm  Ji*ij  found  on  hi-.,  w.turn  Uiut  .Y  x ■'  \j*: 

the  boy  .had  '4i»r*pp«^ 

If  jsfjj 

woman  t't!  th£  Wea  v **  nmtto  cam*?-  to  Lucknow,  | V%  L '*?'  -,- 

**Vih  a letter  troth  ffoL  Rajah  OfBomk'e,  stating  A )L  - ;-  •’. 

ih\i  her  *W.u  when  four  years  old,  had,  five  or  / Jr  % tify  \ ■“ ' v-^ 

nr  yeans  before,  been*  i'‘atried  off  by  a wolf;  and  ’ *$£  . jwj^^L 

•femr  the  description  given  of  the  hby  whom  Junoo  .|f.  V^Sm 

hid  taieu  aw*y  with  hlm»  #b&  thoughl  he  must  Fj  , W- yfe S?£ 

the  fiimt* ■ .._  SIjo  described  mark?  correspond-  P 
’tuiw.ith  th«4s<''’o>i,ianuurs  hoy  p-lml  ^Ithonglr  she  f ' :,tfv 

rVdiaijH'd  yomc  corf^ulrrHhle  time  ac  Lurknow,  no  fTJ? 

traces  coutd  be  found  ofthe  boy  , aml  at  lacit  she  * 

returned  to  Dondee..  All  tbo-w  rilreufuBlancee  t*  j>  V ivr  r t.  \ \ i x. 

tsrere  prueured  By  the  writer  of  the  pauipbfot  fre/m  aai v>ns‘A«  4>-.vxe-vvu>-#»r-r 

S\r»aolUl/,  Jaruuf-i  juastfr,  and  from  danoo  him- 

.Both  of  whom  declared  dhatii  to  he  sfrmtty  teui .' . ..?  tbi1  jthiku^JuS-^kL'-bhV; 

yxde.  The  hoy  must  have  fo»»a  .M*j0i''ihe ■ wolf  ’ •-*-  ,t^ o-  w fnt cm  tmuomly  4t 
bis  or  seven  yr;irs,  duriiig  which  aha  must  ha vr  i •;  • f: • . • ’ ••  . .v,  rf  ..i;r  '-vV::  »vm| 

i*ven*f  iUters  of ' iffr  urd  the  *‘dc*r«e 

ll  m remarkable  •ihat:  no  ,welL^id)i«micaioi-l  in-  t • 

■'$&&&  b/  he?ft  found  af  ii;  who  siy  vvidrh  b'liv*:  '&****&&  fc«\ 

luad  been  mtrtuml  in  a wolf *3  den  The;  writer  iit  ldw  uiuYu^j  ittTrfe  \t<  Mvh  j hfcduri  * 

4$  the  immphtet  irt^nXion^fin  old  rnan  at  f<uektiow;  evtmp>,  tmtnw  each  •vtW^  'viihAitt  licctfts^Sfy;. Int- 
whe  was  fuirod  when  a liu}.iiidIiiffOdd^;^ikfae}  by.  'itvc*v-  y«n<5v#'«nm  with  m r otfcdjfer  Cfc>  4>ip 
liul  of  an  <dd  henuif  who  had  died  tbsere.  Hir,-  ■&&*£*  .ityOth*?  vhfp^ahd  after  4 -.-vvhv  f*/us 
*s  RUp|Hrsed  to .. .fieeii . '.tak^n'’ : by-  : «f^y/tv’fevdiis  ••^/lOfruL,  'dtev  mil  x\*ay  v>rh  <?n 
this  tierrtiit,  arul  i«  still  ealfod  jh». S wild  mau>f  Tlw  riiaa^  .NVwvOiris 

tbe-Wmads."’  “ He  \vm*  one  day  , ' fjays  thfi  n'nfen  '<•  -f-  .•  • • • •?  ■'  -*•»  • -•  -»  ••<  •••' 

d «jrt  to  me  fit  my  tequ«^,  arid  1 talked  with  ' 4nvf  aim?  <v.fpplyb»c  iu»r, 
bifo  * ■ His  foaLires  iitdicato  lum  to  h0  *'**  hen  do  umr*  0r»*  or  |tva>  of 

Thxroo  tribev  who  aw  fo\vn.<<  -jin..; wi<lf-><fiich.  wv  <-■ oiKvojru>>si  IV-  xvy- 
l ;o<k«d  lam  whether  he ; hud  'any :bf,  t ptirt  ivOTpany  in  .i  ,>v»d  iB.tfi- 

*y#r  having  bmnt  ' with  wuireef  He  said-  ‘ The.  dtv,f 

iVefors  the  hid  limnit  - I da  not  t^jistd  H w&fcri  '&  y^Lujp^l 

••6^  at-  a|f  vrith,  wjhAx**  J,()  »d  nn)bdf./nL 

fu  aijatbrr  iostaiihe^  a (s»d  eimc  into  «w:ii»  ih?  t»:rvw  A^v,  ^*i 

ttop.  tamnD  of  H«\aaft|uior;  4<  who  had  Evidently  Wvir .c\  dr*  the  t*  whwh  h^r-^.k 

^'.^veV*  Hb  was  appateritly  * Ip^s  U>v>  Vir-H  y*d*  ;vh?  ^:fet 

• <i4d^W‘Uf ' *ory  'dar)ri  And  ha;L  ' J*  0**  *hu  . to  m*^i^  ty-^  pt-4>^d 

e4  Sr^i,  vhoii  hair  kif  tfvet  his  tnidy.  wiiich  gntdm!  ->ht.  nf  h\t  ^,‘m\ V.  IK- 

<% ?i-s ;:he  lteirame  iuicusfvim^  to  nd  h tvrsti^a  oyfoj  ^\y  :.  ’a^i*'  bn** 

MW  with  his  Hc  ^ercr  spok^-  Imf  w<w:  OtmSto  d^rip- 

made,  to  urtder«Uini  si^tK  well  ll  is 0>6t  jkunwu  flfod  dMridnmv  nHb  wluhh  to 

eymitdaf^r ■ hf^dtue ; ot: idto-. '■ ' d»wu*  H'.ranrt/dfy  M 

Md  rAW4m>itA  tiVu-inUWvi  w.hirh'  ill!  ^rilffrs  wUjxB** 


toit  in  the  iotoier 


i hi^  arc  dountfu i vases 
WKiOceA  thew  ^fiis  no  n>om  tor  ^uestionm^ 

Vol  M~^6:  • ' r--^' 
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Hakfjer’s  new  monthly-  magazine. 


com:  A great  ft&&ber  of  tbedefccriptiotta  |xi  r Tp  repA  to  out  owj  affairs,  and  the  subject  at 
MC&ok*  Voyage*,"  for  ttixiniive.  vtvjt nviofh  present  in  hand,  ( am  obliged  here  to  supply 
oust)  indented  by  thv  Kiwk»«w'o*th,  who  ^did'"  iro&r eMijecttife  a few  point*  of  the  history  which 
the.  book ; .«o,  m the  present  volume**  where  dia-  i could  not  know  ftoin  actual  experience  of  hcajv 
logues  are  written  down,  which  the  reporter  could  say.  Clive,  let  us  aay,  is  Romrmuh,  ojul  w.e  must 


by  lio  po*mibiiifcy  have  heard,  and  where  mo- 
tive* are  detected  which  the,  peewit  actuated  by 
them  cemutily  ne**r  confided  iu  the  writer,  the 
public  mUfit  once  fat  all  be  warned  that  the  au- 
thor VindividuaJ  fancy  v*ry  likely  supplies  much 
ot  the  narmhyti ; and  tli4  bo  tom*  it  ajrbest  he 
may,  out  ^ papers,  conv^rMktionV  reported 

xo  him,  fpuf  hi*  khbwlsd^,  of 

the  charnutevsAf  the . engaged:  At*d,  a* 

is  the  case  with  ih<?  moat  opihodo*.  historic  the 
writer's  own  guessed  par"  conjectures  a*t?  printed 
m exactly  the  tone  type  as  tho  mutit  ^miamed 
patent  fact*.  I fancy,  for  tuy  part*  that  the 
speecht‘8  attributed  to  Clive,  the  Ctdomd,  and 
the  rest,  a tr  mi  authantk.-  w $fef  1 

lust  or  Li\ ' . • 1 \uitjr  .Uujte-Vi*  Mr-  j ’ " ' 

public  to  •f**h>  - * :*-i!  . \'} 

which  passed  yury  jirtetfbft’ ' 
were  either  cwhdcd  w jue. :: ' 
piler  of  thi*  biography,  «rf  are  ot  such  a nature 
that  they  must  hay a happened  fri*.m  what  we 
know  happened  after  For  example,  when  you 
read  wicte  Wprtffr  te  QVE  ftGMANVS m a bat- 
parisd  Roman  Hdney  your  profound  antejuarian 
famwiodjTc  onabica  yuu'to  assert  tbit  S’EN  AT  VS* 
P0PVLV8  was  also  inscribed  there  at  *ootc 
turic*  or  other.  1c ini  take  a atatuv  of 

Matte  Bacchus,  Apollo*  of  Vit^mnC  *n4  you 
pup  him  on  a wanting Tujtotf  v $> *>r  a 

nose,  which  tube  or  barhafifiue  dcihcCtl 

Vou  tell  your  itiie*  a#  you.  can,  *wd  oiate  the 
fact*  a*  you  think  they  mu*?  ha  ye  h^cn.  Tit  Uu* 
znajtneri,  ;MlS:v  • JSSi^j^r  &taj' 

«4y),  Tito*  Idviu*,  >•  Robinson 

Criuroe,  ami  ail  historian*  proceeded,  Blunder* 
uiuU  he  in  the  bead  of  theae  narratives Vand 
liiore  asserted  ilisn  they  caxt  possibly  know  or 
vifttch  Iter*  y}  : • 


add  Scuktus  Fcjpulutfque  to  his  inscription  After 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  arid  her  pretty  dujightcr  had  bfcci* 
for  a few|fcvofltha  in  London,  which  tiny  diii  not 
think  of.  quitting,  although  Mr  lUnnie’s  wound- 
ed little  leg  was  uow  as  well  and  as  brkk  as  eve* 
it  had  V^n!v  a ?KfUntegr»Vten  ^f  Joyu  hvgaft  to 
take  pUrc  Unworn  the*  C.ohwi  entl  ftis  'tvintivv*. 
in  Park  Lane,  flow  should  we  know  ihul  there 
had  & ifu&ttci,  ot  at.  any  rate  a ccoF 

o’tsssT . Thotnatr  NewVoino  not  a jfjiati  to  tivlk 
'4.  length  of  any  ^uch  matter ; though  a vvotd  r-i 
two  e^easitirinLaJl^ irit  crmvcmtiuR  byifhfc 
simple  gcntjejuan  might  lead  (‘Orsons  who  chose 
U»  interest  thcfu#*dvcai  about  hU  buruiv'  tiMtn  Us 
Torinffordwtr  ophtuuid  coomuiu^thciri>  Alter 
tlmt  visii  rif  the  Oold/icl  ^ifd  his  sem  lo  Newrmuev 
Ethel  was  constentty  kway  wuh  her  gremlmotH* 
«f:  The  Cufrjpel  Wtrnt  tu  a^  o Ids  pniUy  titllc  ffi- 
v-orito  at  Brighton,  and  once,  twice,  thripe,  Lmly 
KewU  door  was  denied  to  Lira.  The  knocker  of 
thaf  door  could  not  be  more  fierce  item  the  old 
lady r*  countenance  when-  Newt  on) o suet  her  in 
her  chariot  driving  on  the  cliff.  Once,  forming 
the  loveliest  of  n chantiing  A.nvi?oniun  stjuadron, 
Ijo^L  by  Mr.  MTiiskin,  the  riding-master,  when 
the  Colonel  liri  pretty  Ethel,  she 

greeted  him  affectionately  it  %:;lfqc. ; t It  arc  vr.it> 
»ti»l  the  yweet  look  of  candor  and  Jovh  in  her 
CycS  ; but  when  he  rode  up  in  her  she  Jonketl  so 
constraint^,  when  he  talked  about  Glim  so  re- 
served, wb*u)  be  left  her,  so  >ad,  that  he  ciriad 
not  but  feel  pain  arul  cuimuisi- ration,  fhick  he 
went  to  London,  having  in  a week  only  caught, 
thia  single  glance  of  his  da rliirg 

This  event  occvtrred  while  Clive  was  pimi;>;» 
ins  picture  of  the  battle  of  Asnaye,  )>cfi/re  lueji^' 
tmned,  liuridg  the  struggit^  'incw!&rti  i?n  which 
cu^o^ition  he  wa*  not  IhniSridg  mUth  about 
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ritjinal  fre 
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Miss  Ethel*  or  bis  paps,  ot  ariy  other  subject  but 
hte  great  work  While  Wo*j  p#tiU  fA  ptsg* 

rt«*,  T homos  Newcotm;  musl  have  had  an  ei  plana* 
tioa  with  hi*  «'tster*in*hvw,  Lady  Ann,  ic*  whrmf 
he  frankly .owned  the  hope#  which he  had 
Umed  &tf  Clive,  and  who  must  as  frankly  Lave 
loM  the  Colonel  tlxat  Ethel's  family  had  very  dlf- 
ferent  views  for  that  young  lady  to  those  which 
the  simple  Colonel  had  formed.  A.  g rmerbu* 
early  attachment  the  CofoneJ  thought*  i*  the 
iwegmm)  of  a young  m.tn  To  love  a noble  g(rh 

to  wait  a while  and  sitniggle,  >ind  haply  do 
little  achievsnrom  in  order  to  win  her,  the  best 
taak/ln  eouhl  set  himself.  If  uvo 

youffg  peopirv  ®o  keying  fl&ush  others  view  to  gtaiH 
ry  m rathei  narrow  means,  what  then  1 A bap* 
py  home  was  better  than  the  ftuert  house  m May 
Fajur;  U germtou*  young  feUow,  *iich  a*t 
God,  hi*  aorr  wa^-leya],  upright,  and  a 
man~-t«jght  pretend  surely  *e>  his  kinswoman V 
hand  wi&'nut  dtwgaribri '; ! add  - itm ' action  .&#••' 
bore  E*hel  tenself  Was  so  great,  and  the  iWttft 
regard  with  whieh  sho  ti,  that  tfe#  $w&r 

pie  father  thought  his  ki rally  project  was  fa* 
vorpd  by  Heaven,  and  prayed  fbt  it#  CulfiUnient, 
anil  phsosed  h unoulf  tu  think , when  Ida  campaigns 
were  avujr,  iiurf  Lur  sword,  hung  on  tiro  ve*U»  what 
a beloved  daughter  he  might  have  h>  soothe  ami 
chuei  hk  old  age.  With  such  a wife  for  his  son, 
and  obi lil  for  hr  thought  the  happiness 

of  his  iasty  ehhs  Anghf  repay  him  for  friendless 
boyhood,  lojndy  manhood,  god  choexfons  exile ; 
ami  he  imparted  his  simple  s&Hexpe  la  Ethel V 
mother,  who  no  tWbt  WaahroeWt  s$  he  U&£ 
his  story  v for  she  always  professed  regard  and 
respect  foe  him,  atid  in  aft- 

erward occurred  in  the  femHy/^nd  the  quarrels 
which  divided  the  Imithcrs,  still  rematt ted  fai \ hful 
Jco  th*3  good  CobmoV  A!  ; 

But  Borne*  war  tW  imd 

of  the  hoosV.  And  fho  governor  of  lib*  fa  dm*  and 
esll  -Sk  J3ri*«V  affairs,  and  Barnes  N\*womn<v 
Eaiptiro,  H#icd  1iin  *rouho  Clivo,  sml  #]>oVe.nf 
Mm  as  a heggo?^  psititer,  am  impudent  *n£lf»ah 
imferual  young  puppy*  and  «o  forth  *;  and  Barns*, 
with  hi*  -usual  femora  of  tangnage,  impanel  his 
v>puac&u<  to  hi#  Unete  Hudson  &i  ih&  hahkt  and 
I? neb  8bd*o#  t»Ried;t&3n.  homo  iaMisg*  New- 
com#  ^ lifry nrwmimes  ‘Scpum ; ind  Mts.  i^nwcomA 
took  m wtfly  :of  telling  the,  Co]cm«i 

h#t  bpi&ifixi $$$*$(■ stdifnctLro^  that 

We  for  actuated  soan? 

folk*  ■;  and  the  Colonel  was  brought  to  sue  that 
J&to&cs  was  .hie  boy's  cnnmy,  tuid  word#*  Very 
likely  passed  between  them/ for  Thomas  "Sf&fc- 
Kotne  took  A .ncw  bankcif  at  this  time,  odifr  M 
Clive  informed  me,  was  in  very  gTifeaJi  dudgtjori, 
&*mn*e  Bbbon  Brothers  wrote  m him  io>  *^y 
that  he  had  overdrawn  his  accuunU  , “ I not  %i H« 
there  is  aorae  .screw  loose/*  the  ^ng.iciuu^  youth 
mbarkc^f  tn  m,e  i;  And C^dbbland  the 
pie  in  Park  Lane.  at  vstfiaue**  hecnUkP  h©.  %>** 
there  vofy  ditlfo  now  y mA  he  pruuidsbji.  to  go  hi 
•Court  when  Ethel  wan  pfcjicntapdt  and  M dki^t 
9*:' 

Some  rnonVhs  ifcftcr  thtf  o^ftaf  uf  hihmkV 
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Arece  sunt* Vu»U?r  in  Fitxn»y  Squuro,  the  fraternal 
tjuarrel  between  the  Nnwxrimie*  must  have  nomc 
tt>  kA  ehd  r-for  that  time  at  Inaat— and  was  fob 
low^d  % a raihar  ostenlatmim  conciliation. 
And  pretty  little  Honey  Mankemanc  wu>  the  in- 
nocent and  unconscious  cause  of  this  Ambhle 
ehfmgtr  in  the  mutds  of  the  fbr$*  -m 'T 

g^thetc*!  from  a Itfjtfc  rmAv^A-tibn  \tith  Mrs.r 
Nfwd>trw-?  who  did  am  the  bonoj'  lo  jmitc  >t.j«  io 
hetbble  .Ayjdie hattl noty uuchsafed  IlhV hos- 
pitality i$[  me.  for  *v  Ouuple  of  years  previously, 
aitid  pe rf^tly  sfiBod  me  wi0f  'atebilh^  Wid*r«  we 
iaet->-AK  hvr  invitiHion  camo  qiUte  at  tho  wild  of 
tte  «e^4M>r» , when  Olmosi  *>vcry  body  Waa  hot  of 
hrwiVy  and  a dimwt  to  a tn»n  is  no  cumphmcnt 
:—i  ni  ik&i.  far  Uechainf'.bhisr-  inyitatmn, 
and  spok«  x*f  ii  with  great  sooni  when  Mr, 
otai|  dfiSwcatHi  it  lb  roc  at 
•: ' \ V y ‘;:*s X / • 
-•  WAi’A,”  *ard  f , turning  rouutt  16  in  old  main 
of  j^a  :Worliff:  wh&  fepp'mtsl  lo  l»e  lh  the  room  at 
ti«Ue?  ^ whst  do  teae  people  moon  Uy  aiskjtxg 
Sfeliow  to  fh^/KOr  and  taking  rn«  juip 

after  dropping  mo  fee  two  years i” 

“ My  good  hiloWj'*  fcaVd  my  friend — -it  was 
my  kind  okl  l/ncle  Msd^r  Pcndennis  indeed- — 
;Vl  have  lfvsid  lon^.  enough  about  tmvii  never  to 
aak  myself  s]aestimss  of  that  sort.  In  the  world 
people  drop  you  »»d  toko  you  up  every  day.  You 
know  Lady  Chcdrlgr  by  sighf^  I have  known 
her. husband  for  forty  years-  I have  stayis?  with 
them  in  the  ebyutfy  for  weeks  at  a timo  5he 
knows  h>c  a®  well  kirows  King  Charley  at 

Chafing  proso,  imd  # ^dunsiil  deal  better,  ami  y«et 
for  a whole  &c«:iou  she  will  drop  — pass  me 

hyv  as  if  there  was  no  such  p^^on  in  th#  w mh)* 
Welh  mr,  what  ilo  I do  f X never  see  W.  f 
give  you  my  "Word,  1 am  tmv«  eons^ous  of  her 
err^trnefe , if  I ai  dinner,  I'm  no 

mwt<!  .than  life  fellows  in  the  play 

orb  of  'Satif{tt?v.  vkVhat^;  flip  end  of  itt  Sim 
cornea  muud-^rfty  ta^t  Tuesday  she  came*  round 
—'.ant  *au|' i ed  roe  to  go  down 
b>  Wiltshire.  : |;^>si>iftfcrJ3to  family  (you  knew 
Henry Chd  fmu^  to  Miss  Khnnet ! 

— ^ doaaid  gotnl  rrodelt  fist -the  Cheddar*}.  We 
Mrook  hands  and  ore  M good  frienda  as  ever  . I 
don’t  eu|ip^  ^H1  niry  1 ^ yon  Juxaw 
(ooid  tiw  worthy  old  ^uilnmari  with  a grin). 
Nor  «hdl  Igoioto  rcr#  di*yp  moknung  0 any 
thing  happen*  io  )H>iv  v )?ou  weA?  quitti  right  to 
say  to  Nev/c«)rot:  lhat  y uu  dul  not  know  whether 
you  wer«  jfoee  or  not.  and  would  look  at  your  en- 
$iigi8xcint*  when  you  get  homes  sod  give  hun  An 
A fellow  of  that  rank  Ms  rip  right 
g’iv^v  hirodcif  airn.  Bat  they  will,  sir.  S<»nc  of 
<h hastk^rs  'aure.-.?«e-  lugh  .and  tbtghfy  a(kr^e 
«t  ^i«ulro«v  They  xrtarr>T  noblroii^ft‘^  dLaughtcrti, 
by  Joyci:  and  think  nbthiu g i*  too  gbmi  for  . 
Ubt  i gb»  ifi  tvore  you,  Arthur,  f dined 

fherA  :>  c»>Mplb  of  tuvbtha  ago  , ami  l he  J^ankcrusa 
a^al  irojHHid^e  ohbab  you  i that  you  and  her 
Wr?  ronid^^^tlwf,,  (hat  vou  were  sad 
wihl  dog**  ^ihihk^brobfMng  of  that  ^>rt.  -j  pad, 
tniCpni*  *nyz  will  W boys.*  1 And  they 

grow  .id.  by  ntim £ *hfi\  nodding  fier  head 
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Queer  little  woman,  devilish  pompous.  Dinner 
confoundedly  long,  stoopid,  scientific/* 

The  old  gentleman  was  on  this  day  inclined 
to  be  talkative  and  confidential,  and  I set  down 
some  more  remarks  which  he  made  concerning 
my  friends.  “Your  Indian  Colonel,”  say*  he, 
“seems  a worthy  man  ” The  Major  quite  for- 
got having  been  in  India  himself,  unless  he  was 
in  company  with  some  vety  great  personage. 
“ He  don’t  seem  to  know  much  of  the  world,  and 
we  are  not  very  intimate.  Fitzroy  Square  is  a 
dev’lish  lgng  way  off  for  a fellow  to  go  for  a din- 
ner, and,  cnlrc  nous , the  dinner  is  rather  queer, 
and  the  company  still  more  so.  It’s  right  for 
you  whd  are  a literary  man  to  see  all  sorts  of 
people ; but  I’m  different,  you  know,  so  Newr 
come  and  I are  not  vety  thick  together.  '*  They 
say  he  wanted  to  marry  your  friend  to  Lady 
Ann’s  daughter,  an  exceedingly  fine  girl ; one  of 
the  prettiest  girls  come  out  this  season.  I hear 
the  young  men  say-so.  And  that  shows  how 
monstrous  ignorant  of  the  world  Colonel  New- 
come  is.  His  son  could  no  more  get  that  girl 
than  he  could  marry  one  of  the  royal  princesses. 
Mark  my  words,  they  intend  Miss  Newcome  for 
Lord  Kew.  Those  banker-fellows  are  wild  after 
grand  marriages.  Kew  will  sow  his  wild  oats, 
and  they’ll  marry  her  to  him  ; or?  if  not  to  him, 
to  some  man  of  high  tank.  His  father  Walham 
was  a weak  young  man;  but  his  grandmother, 
old  Lady  Kew,  is  a monstrous  clever  old  woman, 
too  severe  with  her  children,  one  of  whom  ran 
away  and  married  a poor  devil  without  a shilling. 
Nothing  could  show  a more  deplorable  ignorance 
of  the  world  than  poor  Newcome  supposing  his 
son  could  make  such  a match  as  that  with  his 
cousin.  Is  it  true  that  he  is  going  to  make  his 
son  an  artist  1 I don’t  know  'what  the  dooce  the 
World  is  coming  to.  An  artist ! By  gad,  in  my 
time  a fellow  would  as  sqon  have  thought  of 
making  his  son  a hair-dresser,  or  a pastry-cook, 
by  gad.”  And  the  worthy  Major  gives  his  neph- 
ew two  fingers,  and  trots  off  to  the  next  club  in 
St.  James’s  Street,  of  which  he  is  a member. 

The  virtuous  hostess  of  Bryanstorie  Square 
was  quite  civil  and  good-humored  when  Mr. 
Pendennis  appeared  at  her  house ; and  my  sur- 
prise was  not  inconsiderable  when  I found  the 
whole  party  from  Saint  Pancras  there  assembled. 
Mr.  Binnie,  the  Colonel  arid  his  son,  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie, looking  uncommonly  handsome  and  per- 
fectly well-dressed,  and  Miss  Rosey,  in  pink 
crape,  with  pearly  shoulders  and  blushing^cheeks, 
and  beautiful  fair  ringlets — as  fresh  and  comely 
a sight  as  k was  possible  to  witness.  Scarcely 
had  we  made  our  bows,  and  shaken  our  hands, 
and  imparted  our  observations  about  the  fineness 
of  the  weather,  when,  behold ! as  we  look  from 
the  drawing-room  windows  into  the  cheerful 
square  of  BryanstOne,  a great  family  coach  ar- 
rives, driven  by  a family  coachman  in  a family 
wig,  and  we  recognize  Lady  Ann  Newcome’s 
carriage,  and  see  her  ladyship,  her  mother,  her 
daughter,  and  heT  husband,  Sir  Brian,  descend 
from  the  vehicle.  14  It  is  quite  a family  party;” 
whispers  the  happy  Mrs.  Newcome  to  the  happy 


writer  conversing  with  her  in  the  niche  of  the 
window.  14  Knowing  your  intimacy  with  our 
brother,  Colonel  Newcome,  we  thought  it  would 
please  him  to  meet  you  here.  Will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  take  Miss  Newcome  to  dinner?” 

Every  body  was  bent  upon  being  happy  and 
gracious.  It  was  “ My  dear  brother,  how  do  you 
do?”  from  Sir  Brian.  “ My  dear  Colonel,  how 
glad  we  are  to  see  you ! how  well  you  look !” 
from  Lady  Ann.  Miss  Newcome  ran  up  to  him 
with  both  hands  out,  and  put  her  beautifhl  face 
so  close  to  his  that  I thought,  upon  my  con- 
science, she  was  going  to  kiss  him.  And  Lady 
Kew,  advancing  in  the  frankest  manner,  with  a 
smile,  I must  own,  rather  awful  playing  round 
her  many  wrinkles,  round  her  ladyship’s  hooked 
nose,  and  displaying  her  ladyship’s  teeth  (a  new 
and  exceedingly  handsome  set),  held  put  her  hand 
to  Colonel  Newcome,  and  said  briskly,  “ Colonel, 
it  is  an  age  since  we  met.”  She  turns  to  Clive 
with  equal  graciousness  and  good  humor,  and 
says,  44  Mr.  Clive,  let  me  shake  hands  with  you ; 
I have  heard  all  sorts  of  good  of  you,  that  you 
have  been  painting  the  most  beautiful  things, 
that  you  are  going  to  be  quite  fkmous.”  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  grace  and  kindness  of  Lady  Ann 
Newcome  toward  Mrs.  Mackenzie  ; the  pretty 
widow  blushes  with  pleasure  at  this  greeting; 
and  now  Lady  Ann  must  be  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s  charming  daughter,  and  whispers  in 
the  delighted  mother’s  ear,  44  She  is  lovely !” 
Rosey  comes  up  looking  rosy  indeed,  and  exe- 
cutes a pretty  courtesy  with  a great  deal  of  blush- 
ing grace. 

Ethel  has  been  so  happy  to  see  her  dear  uncle, 
that  as  yet  she  has  had  no  eyes  for  any  one  else, 
until  Clive  advancing,  those  bright  eyes  become 
brighter  still  With  surprise  and  pleasure  as  she 
beholds  him.  For  being  absent  with  his  family 
in  Italy  now,  and  not  likely  to  see  this  biography 
for  many,  many  months,  I may  say  that  he  is  a 
much  handsomer  fellow  than  our  designer  has 
represented ; and  if  that  wayward  artist  should 
take  this  very  scene  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, he  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
hero  of  this  story  will  wish  to  have  justice  done 
to  his  person.  There  exists  in  Mr.  Ncwcome’s 
possession  a charming  little  pencil  drawing  of 
Clive  at  this  age,  and  which  Colonel  Newcome 
took  with  him  when  he  went — whither  he  is 
about  to  go  in  a very  few  pages — and  brought 
back  with  him  to  this  country.  A florid  apparel 
becomes  some  mbn,  as  simple  raiment  suits  oth- 
ers ; and  Clive  in  his  youth  was  of  the  orna- 
mental class  of  mankind — a customer  to  tailors,  a 
wearer  of  handsome  rings,  shirt-studs,  mustaches, 
long  hair,  and  the  like ; nor  could  he  help,  in  his 
costume  or  his  nature,  being  picturesque  and 
generous  and  splendid.  He  was  always  greatly 
delighted  with  that  Scotch  man-at-arms  in 44  Quen- 
tin Durward,”  who  twists  off  an  inch  or  two  of 
his  gold  chain  to  treat  a friend  and  pay  for  a bot- 
tle. He  would  give  a comrade  a ring  or  a fine- 
jeweled  pin,  if  he  had  no  money.  Silver  dress- 
ing-cases, and  brocade  morning-gowns  were  in 
him  a sort  of  propriety  at  this  season  of  his  youth. 
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It  was  a pleasure  to  persons  of  colder  tempera- 
ment to  sun  themselves  iu  the  warmth  of  his 
bright  looks  and  generous  humor.  His  laughter 
cheered  one  like  wine.  I do  not  know'  that  he 
was  very  witty  ; but  he  was  pleasant.  He  was 
prone  to  blush;  the  history  of  a generous  trait 
moistened  his  eves  instantly.  He  was  instinct- 
ively fond  of  children,  and  of  the  other  sex  from 
one  year  old  to  eighty.  Canting  from  the  Derby 
once — a merry  party — .and  stopj»ed  on  the  road 
from  Epsom  in  a lock  of  carriages,  during  which 
tbe  people  in  the  carriage  ahead  sajuted  us  with 
many  vituperative  epithets,  and  seized  the  heads 
of  our  leaders — -Clive  in  a twinkling  jumped  of!* 
the  box,  mid  the  next  minute  we  saw  him  engaged 
with  a half-dozen  of  the.  cnemv  : his  hat  gone, 
his  fair  hair  flying  otT  liis  face,  his  blue  eyes  dash- 
ing fire-  hut  lips  and  nostrils  quivering  with  wrath, 
hi?  right  and  left  hand  hitting  out,  que  c'  ctoit  utt 
plait ir  a coir . Hfo  father  sal  back  in  the  car- 
riage, looking  with  delight  and  wonder — indeed 
it  was  a great  sight.  Policeman  X separated 
the  warriors.  Clive  ascended  the  box  again  with 
a dreadful  wound  in  the  coat,  which  was  gashed 


from  the  waist  to  the  shoulder.  I hardly  ever 
saw  the  cider  Xcwcome  in  such  a state  of  tri- 
umph. The  post-boys  quite  stared  at  the  gratu- 
ity he  gave  them,  anil  wished  they  might  drive 
his  lordship  to  the  Oaks. 

All  the  time  we  have  been  making  this  sketch 
Ethel  Ls  standing,  looking  at  Clive ; and  the  blush- 
ing youth  casts  down  his  eyes  before  hers.  Her 
face  assumes  a look  of  arch  humor.  She  passes 
a slim  hand  over  flic  prettiest  lips,  and  a chin 
w'ith  the  most  lovely  of  dimples,  thereby  indicat- 
ing her  admiration  of  Mr.  Clive’s  mustaches  and 
imperial.  They  am  of  a warm  yellowish  chestnut 
color,  and  have  not  yet  known  the  razor.  He 
wears  a low  cravat  ; a shirt-front  of  the  finest 
lawn,  with  ruby  buttons  His  hair,  of  a lighter 
color,  waves  almost  to  4i  his  manly  shoulders 
broad/’  “Upon  my  word,  my  dear  Colonel/’ 
says  Lady  Kew,  after  looking  at  him,  and  nod- 
ding her  head  shrewdly,  “ I think  we  were  right.” 

44  No  doubt  right  in  every  thing  your  ladyship 
does,  but  in  what  particularly asks  the  Colonel 
/‘  Right  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way.  Ethel 
has  been  disposed  of  these  ten  yeats  Did  not 
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Ann  tell  you ! How  foolish  of  her ! But  all 
mothers  like  to  have  young  men  dying  for  their 
daughters.  Your  son  is  really  the  handsomest 
boy  in  London.  Who  is  that  conceited- looking 
young  man  in  the  window  1 Mr.  Pen — what  1 
Has  your  son  really  been  very  wicked  1 I was 
told  he  was  a sad  scapegrace.” 

“ I never  knew  him  do,  and  I don't  beheve  he 
ever  thought  any  thing  that  was  untrue,  or  un- 
kind, or  ungenerous,”  says  the  Colonel.  “ If  any 
one  has  belied  my  boy  to  you,  and  I think  I know 
who  his  enemy  has  been — ” 

41  The  young  lady  is  very  pretty,”  remarks 
Lady  Kew,  stopping  the  Colonel’*  further  out- 
break. 14  How  very  young  her  mother  looks ! 
Ethel,  my  dear ! Colonel  Newcome  must  pre- 
sent us  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  Miss  Mackenzie 
and  Ethel,  giving  a nod  to  Clive,  with  whom  she 
has  talked  for  a minute  or  two,,  again  puts  her 
hand  in  her  uncle’s,  and  walks  toward  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie and  her  daughter. 

And  now  let  the  artist,  if  he  has  succeeded  in 
drawing  Clive  to  his  liking,  cut  a fresh  pencil,  and 
give  us  a likeness  of  Ethel . She  is  seventeen  years 
old ; rather  taller  than  the  majority  of  women  ; 
of  a countenance  somewhat  grave  and  haughty, 
but  on  occasion  brightening  with  humor  or  beam- 
ing with  kindliness  and  affection.  Too  quick  to 
detect  affectation  or  insincerity  in  others,  too  im- 
patient of  dullness  or  pomposity,  she  is  more  sar- 
castic now  than  she  became  when  after-years  of 
suffering  had  softened  her  nature ; truth  looks 
out  of  her  bright  eyes,  and  rises  up  armed,  and 
flashes  scorn  or  denial  perhaps  too  readily,  when 
she  encounters  flattery,  or  meanness,  or  impos- 
ture. After  her  first  appearance  in  the  world,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  this  young  lady  was  pop- 
ular neither  with  many  men,  nor  with  most  wo- 
men. The  innocent  dancing  youth  who  pressed 
round  her,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  were  rather 
afraid,  after  a while,  of  engaging  her.  This  one 
felt  dimly  that  she  despised  him ; another,  that 
his  simpering  commonplaces  (delights  of  how 
many  well-bred  maidens  ! ) only  occasioned  Miss 
Newcome 's  laughter.  Y oung  Lord  Croesus,  whom 
all  maidens  and  matrons  were  eager  to  secure, 
was  astounded  to  find  that  he  was  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  her,  and  that  she  would  refuse  him  twice 
or  thrice  in  an  evening,  and  dance  as  many  times 
with  poor  Tom  Spring,  who  was  his  father’s  ninth 
son,  and  only  at  home  till  he  could  get  a ship  and 
go  to  sea  again.  The  young  women  were  fright- 
ened at  her  sarcasm.  She  seemed  to  know  what 
fadaiscs  they  whispered  to  their  partners  as  they 
paused  in  the  waltzes  ; and  Fanny,  who  was  lur- 
ing Lord  Crcesus  toward  her  with  her  blue  eyes, 
dropped  them  guiltily  to  the  floor  when  Ethel’s 
turned  toward  her ; and  Cecilia  sang  more  out  of 
time  than  usual ; and  Clara,  who  was  holding 
Freddy,  and  Charley,  and  Tommy  round  her  en- 
chanted by  her  bright  conversation  and  witty 
mischief,  became  dumb  and  disturbed  when  Ethel 
passed  her  with  her  cold  face ; and  old  Lady 
Hookham,  who  was  playing  off  her  little  Minnie 
now  at  young  Jack  Gorget  of  the  Guards,  now  at 
the  eager  and  simple  Bob  Bateson,  of  the  Cold- 


streams,  would  slink  off  when  Ethel  made  her 
appearance  on  the  ground ; whose  presence  seem-  * 
ed  to  frighten  away  the  fish  and  the  angler.  No 
wonder  that  the  other  Mayfair  nymphs  were  afraid 
of  this  severe  Diana,  whose  looks  were  so  cold 
and  whose  arrows  were  so  keen. 

But  those  who  had  no  cause  to  heed  Diana’s 
shot  or  coldness  might  admire  her  beauty ; nor 
could  the  famous  Parisian  marble  which  Clive 
said  she  resembled,  be  more  perfect  in  form  than 
this  young  lady.  Her  hair  and  eyebrows  were 
jet  black  (these  latter  may  have  been  too  thick 
according  to  some  physiognomists,  giving  rather 
a stem  expression  to  the  eyes,  and  hence  causing 
those  guilty  ones  to  tremble  who  came  under  her 
lash),  but  her  complexion  was  as  dazzlingly  fair 
and  her  cheeks  as  red  as  Miss  Rosey’s  own,  whp 
had  a right  to  those  beauties,  being  a blonde  by 
nature.  In  Miss  Ethel’s  black  hair  there  was 
a slight  natural  ripple,  as  when  a fresh  breeze 
blows  over  the  melon  hudor—o  ripple  such  as 
Roman  ladies  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and 
our  own  beauties  a short  time  since,  endeavored 
to  imitate  by  art,  paper,  and  I believe  crumpling 
[.irons.  Her  eyes  were  gray : (her  mouth  rather 
large ; her  teeth  as  regular  and  bright  as  Lady 
Kew’s  own  ; her  voice  low  and  sweet ; and  her 
smile,  when  it  lighted  up  her  face  and  eyes,  as 
beautiful  as  spring  sunshine;  also  they  could 
lighten  and  flash  often,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  rain.  As  for  her  figure — but  as  this  tall, 
slender  form  is  concealed  in  a simple  white  mus- 
lin robe  (of  the  sort  which  I believe  is  called  demit - 
toilette ),  in  which  her  fair  arms  are  enveloped  ; 
and  which  is  confined  at  her  slim  waist  by  an 
azure  ribbon,  and  descends  to  her  feet — let  us 
make  a respectful  bow  to  that  fair  image  of  Youth, 
Health,  and  Modesty,  and  fancy  it  as  pretty  as 
we  will.  Miss  Ethel  made  a very  stately  courier 
to  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  surveying  that  widow  calmly ; 
so  that  the  elder  lady  looked  up  and  fluttered ; 
but  toward  Rosey  she  held  out  her  hand,  and 
smiled  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  the  smile 
was  returned  by  the  other ; and  the  blushes  with 
which  Miss  Mackenzie  was  always  ready,  at  this 
time  became  her  very  much.  As  for  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie— the  very  largest  curve  that  shall  not  be  a 
caricature,  and  actually  disfigure  the  widow’s 
countenance — a smile  so  wide  and  steady — so 
exceedingly  rident,  indeed,  as  almost  to  be  ridic- 
ulous, may  be  drawn  upon  her  buxom  face,  if  the 
artist  chooses  to  attempt  it  as  it  appeared  during 
the  whole  of  this  summer  evening — before  dinner 
came  (when  people  ordinarily  look  very  grave), 
when  she  was  introduced  to  the  company,  when 
she  was  made  known  to  our  friends  Julia  and 
Maria,  the  darling  child ! lovely  little  dears!  how 
like  their  papa  and  mamma!  when  Sir  Brian 
Newcome  gave  her  his  arm  down-stairs  to  the 
dining-room  ; when  any  body  spoke  to  her ; when 
John  offered  her  meat,  or  the  gentleman  in  the 
white  waistcoat,  wine;  when  she  accepted  or 
when  she  refused  these  refreshments  ; when  Mr. 
Newcome  told  her  a dreadfully  stupid  story : 
when  the  Colonel  called  cheerily  from  his  end 
of  the  table, 44  My  dear  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  you  don’t 
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hot,  anti  he  looked  so,  I am  sure.  Who  is  the 


udge*  any  tfrimr  io~iLy;  ifoay  I not  have  the  honor 
of  drifo;foga  glitz*  ot  Champagne  with  you  **'• 
when  ifo  fo;v?  boy  tfoni  tin*  country  upset  sums 
#4ueH"tipbn  ftcrifoofoder ( when  Mrs.  NewcoiuC 
madjrtfo?  aigrn^d  tor  departure ; and  I have  no 
•Joubt  iii  the  tirawing-roonu  when  the  ladies  re? 
hfod  thither,  V%\  Mr*,  Mack,  is  perfectly  awfiii,” 
Olive  tohi:  me  utVrtfard,  “ since  that  dinner  in 
.firyanbtonj*  Square*;  Lady  Kew  and  Lady  Arm 
an5  never  <mt  of  her  mouth ; *hs  has  had  whitp 
mustm  dri^ses  ru»uli» fost  like  iBtfofV  for  fi^jielf  ’ 
.and  her  daughter-.  Sho  fot*  bouglu  > pmage, 
and  knows  tfo  pnjigToe  o f Ufo  w ifofo  Hew  family . 
She  { go  t»ui  in  a cab  now  vviriumt  the  boy 
on  the  boi  ; and  in  ilm  plain  l»>e  ihn  eaAla  which 
. «hr- }»."!»  »:>i.  <Muh;-d  m rhi?  driving-mom,  you 
k ifoW,  L^dyJ£y^^  always  wilt  cpmo 

up  to  tho  top,  tht>ugh  J poke  it  down  whenever  J 
f o hiKv  thi3  Jfoooi  ■ M ror  poor  L;foy  Trotter,  the 
Qor«rni&fivf  St  Kiff  *,  you  fcbow,  arid  the  Bishop 
fcftoh^go,  they  are  quit?  howled  out : Mm  Mack 
hi#  not  in*Mdformd  them  ibr  a W'H*k  ?v 

IJunng  ihe  dkvfn*ffo  *£*&#}  to  foe  pot  the 
loveiy  itely  hy.  Whom  J sat  cast  many 

gUnciV*  Mwiipt  Mr?  Mn<?keU*fo  which  4id  not 
betofefo*  particnlir  pl£?i*un'.  Mi**  Ethel  auked 
t*?c rut  ii u *#di  on#  regarding  CKynv»«d  also  re- 
/ pejfhapN 'her  questions 
were  ri(lWr  downright  and  and  she 

pi‘r<oiV/ed  me  i?v  a WfHjId  not  have 

! s r n oh  genUcmon  plrw ire  1 was  Clive V 

fri>nL  h*$  bad  tepn  j*fovA  grent 

4 irT  Yvfofo  hioi  -very  Well— very  w <4 K indeed  1 
Ifug  ifoit  dfo  h *d  foifo -tffoy  thoughtless? 
Tory  wild 1 Who  told  her  set  T Tfot  w as  not 
h-~  question  (with  a blush)  H vra*  not  true, 
Mi<5  I ought  ij».  know  T He  wai  foot  *poiied  ? 

, f£«  wjs;  v%Tcy  go/uhriatured.  gfokfofoh  fold  the 
trd;?(  • H$  jfofoi  .;■$»*  prufessuott  v«ty  mforh,  and 
fod  great  latent % indned  *hn  was  very  glad 
Why  do  they  vfoeer  at  hi#  profea^ionl  -'fi/ seemed 
.•hi;bfo.;;fo4iW^.  good  as  fo?  J&ther  s and  Kfefother’». 
!*$?*£  urttsis  ;4aot  v^ry  .dijMHpatfcttt  fo^o  an, 
n<>f  4>ftm  f?«-  tinich.  /in  oth^f  young  u*ca%  Was 
Mr  Bio riio  riclj,  divl  he  ^oing  fo  leave  ail 
M^fo^rfoy  fo  h>*  m&l&l  How  long  haw  you 
.kfo^n  t.bt»?n  f h Miiis  Mackenzie  3$  gtKKjf- 
sKafofosi  us  *he  looks  f Not  very  eleven  I $up- 
Mmkeniyo  looks  very — No  thank 
yc*u.  m.  n\*t*  OtMidjttixmim  -t>ba  ia  very  deaf, 
Jfel  aCiaidfed'  me  for  reading  ihe 

ln>ok  l :fod  took  the  book  away,  t ^ot 

it  atforwani,  and  read  it  all.  I dua’t  think  them 
**•■**  any  harm  in  it.  f&jxy  in  yuu  give  such  b?d 
ctijrariers  of  women  f Don't  you  know  my 
fofofi;-  ones .?  Y os,  4 wo  as  good;  as  uny  In  the 
tvndd.  They  are  unseldah  r they  are  pious; 
tfiby  use  always  dofo^“  gmid  y they  Hve  tfo 
cfontry  * Mrhy  d^U't  you  put  them  UHo  a book  ? 
Why  lion'f  yoQ  foil  taf  Uncle  into  & hook  1 Ho 
feu  good,  that  upboily  could  make  hun  good 
crnouiihv  Before  I caiup  ttttt,  1 heard  a yhuiig 
tk'h  ( Lady  tllu veriug' s daughter  Mine  Arnury }, 
^ntg  a so/ig  »>f VMirst  l tpiyu  rfoy  t^  etpoknh  to  ah 
author  before.  I eaw  Mr.  Lyon  $t  Lady  l^upin-* 
foy.^v  aiyjt  Heard  Hun  sjioai.  aaid  U was  vpry , 


greatest  autluU  ridw  hlifo!  You  wi]i  ttdl  .roe. 
when  you  come  tip  slaire  after  dinner ; >nd  the 
young  lady  sails  away%  follow  fog  the  m.itrons, 
who  rise  and  ascend  to  the  drawirig-fuom  Mi>s 
■Newcmoc  has  been  watching  ctu?.-  .hehnyfor  of  the 
author,  by  whom  the  sat;  curium*  to  kuow  what 
such  a petsOnV  habiU  Are. ; wlictbcr  l&  -speaks 
aud  act#  like  olhor  people  ; and  av  what  rfeiipc^t 
au th o rs  are  diiTerent  frM  persons  “ in  6ockiy . ■ ' 
WThen  we  had  ^ufonently  enjoyed  claret  and 
politics  brlow  stiifs,  the  gentlemen  went  ta  the 
draiying-rmim  b>  partukfc  of  coHee  mni  the  hdW 
delightful  conversation.  W#  had  heard  previ- 
ously the  tfoklfog  of  Ufo  piano  above,  and  the 
wtdHkriowfo  ^>uod  *>f  $■  (jnufou  of  Mis«  I toBey's 
live  songs.  The  two  young  ladies  were  engaged 
oyer  an  album  at  & salt;  tabic,  when  the  males  of 
the  party  arrived.  The  book  emitamfo!  a number 
of  CUive'jr  drawings  w&tfo  m ihe  time  of  his  very 
early  youth  lor  the  amusement  of  his  little  cous- 
ins. M is 8 Ethel  scorned  to  bo  very  much  plcutfoU 
with  these  pcrfpfmam^  whkh  Mies  Mackenzie 
likewise  e\a mined  With  gti>at  gmid  nature  und 
saiiBfaction,  So  &he  did  thu  tiews  dt  Ro<he 
Naples,  Mnfofo  tlfll,  fo  ihe,  county  uf  Sowy  , 
&.c.t  in  tli?>  same  collection  : »o  she  did  -tfi> 
Brriin  edeknttHr  hnd  'spaniel  which  :Mr&.  NVw- 
eome  wit*  working  m idlu  fosfoifofe  fo  she  :dtd 
the  Books  of  R^iifoy,  Flowed  and 

so  forth  She  thought;  the  prints  very  sweet  ami 
pretty  : she  thought  the  poetry  very  pretty . and 
sWeel.  . Which  did  she  like  Host,  Mr.  Ninjiuy'.-* 
•“  Lines  to  a bunch  of  violets, ” or  Mi#s  PiminyV 
> Staiuas  to  a vrreath  of  tostuiT”  Mias  Macken- 
zie wa«  quite  jmzzirtl  pj  say  w*bii*H  of  the.se 
masterpiece#  sh?  preferred  ] she  found  thCro  alike 
so  pretty.  She  appealed,  as  hs  mo«t  cases,  to 
M&rnma.  “ HoW,  foy  darlfog  lover  cnn  ! pret^tirl 
to  know  ?“  Mamma  say#  “ t have  Wn  a .*oh 
dicrTa  wife;  buitlirig  ^ilfoat  the  world,  f Have  nm 
bad  your  advtkntag}?*.  1 hH  &tt 
nor  as  you  dearest 

child,  truMt  instruct  mr  fo  th^f>  things  This 
poses  Rosey ; who  p r«/brs  lo  lia vc  li&r  opimona 
dealt  out  in  her  like  her  bonnet*!,  handk>?fr 

chiefs,  her  altoes  md  gloves,  and  0ifi  order  th*?xe- 
of  ; the  lump)!  of  sugar  for  her  t?o,  the  proper 
^u&ntiiy  of  wpberty  jnm  for  breakfost;  wbo 
trusts  for  aiU  foippftes  xur\^xvs\  and  spirittsdl  to 
Her  mother.  Pot  for  fifth  p?Mt,  Rnaey  is  pleased 
wilii  every  t hing  vn  nolure  JDfoe  she  love  mueic  ? 

Of  yes  Bellini  ami  Donfoetti ! 0X  yen;  Daadng  i 
they  h^H  ffo  tlancmg  st  Grandmajmiw's,  but  she 
adofos  dancing,  and  Mr  .Clive  dancrq  vriv  well, 
iodeod/  (A  Rmifs  from  Miss  Ethel  at  this  ad- 
tuwsionj.  Does  ihe  like  the  rountry  t .Qf  «he  fo 
at>  foppy  in  the  country  ?•  Londou ! London  is 
d«llghtffo>  and  so  fo  the  'tRUfosife.’  "Shu  dues  not 
(mow  really  «:foth  sfo  tjkcB  bent,  Londpri  or  thu 
country,  for  mamma  i#  nor.  ns«f  her  lo  decide, 
bfong  m^gaged  tfoeaafog  U*  %it  Orfon,  ytlrn  is  f gy» 
fog  down  « fo  law  fo  her,  Am!  smiling, 

, witlv  sit  her  auglit.  In  f^t,  AL  aNcwctJint?  ^ay> 
to  M f . Pendenms  fo  Iris  fofoh  humorous  wsy^ 
“ Tfo!  woman  grins  like  a Cheshire  cat .•' 
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••C;  iiriitiftW  wbn  tot  totaneted  thatpecu- 

Itotlv  cif  tbft  to*AJi  Ctoshiru  T \ ' 

In  regard  dp  \to  AlackomuU*  opinion*,  to1** 
it  U not  t^v; la • di  to-  tiicy  -arc:' 'dcctol,  or 

prolkued,  -.»<  iM^sn.'U  ; but  is  *mW  ipfeftj  cleat 
that  At*  ha*  /i  good.  temfvcr,;im)s  &Wy  eon* 
tented  Vl|»pot>iU|>A,  A*?d  'tin;  irtidte  which  her 
•pretty 'ZWinibW&ftre  ad 

vantage  tfaf  two  dimple*  to  her  pito  itoeks. 
Her  leetli  are  even  -and  while,  her  hair  of  a be.ui- 
fcfiil  color,  ami  no  am»w  can  bo  winter  than  her 
fair  round  neck  end  polished  shoulders.  She 
talk*  very  kindly  and  good -nutated  Is  with  Julia 
and  Maria  (Mrs  Hodsoc/a  precious  ones)  until 
she  ie  bewildered  by  the  statements  which  those 
young  ladies  make  regarding  astronomy,  botany* 
am!  chemistry,  all  of  which  they  are  titudyung. 

“ My  dean?!,  £ don’t  know  u >ingto  Wfml  ubnui 
any  of  these  abatruh*  subject# ; j v,  islr  I did/  she 
says ; And  Kf  bet  N cwconm  hiUgha- . fci  81uv  t#)Vt  U 
Ignorant  upon  all  these  subjects. ; tl  V mi  glad 
tore  is  some  ortt/el  se /*  mV*  llo^y  v wdh  xrmv»t^ 
■f  who  {*  as  ignorant  ns  X am, n And  to  younger 
children  w ith  a solemn  air  say  ' tliey  will  a$k 
Mamma  leave  to  leach  her  So  even  body, 
somehow  great  or  small,  seems  Vo  protect  her ;; 
and  Uur  humble/ idmplc,  gemfe  little  thing  wins 
a certain  degree  v?f  good  will  from  the  world, 
which  i*  loached  hy  her  humility  and  her  pretty 
sweet  U»dlf*.  The  servants  in  TJtxroy  Square 
waited  upon  hcr/much  more  kindly  ton  upon 
her  smdjug  hmf.lin^  moih^r  Uncle  Janie?  ‘is-, 
especially  hmd  of  his  little  ftoser  XrUst  presence 
in  his  study  uT^or  tocompQ^e  hifn  p whereas  his 
Bitter  fatigues  hi)Xv  With  to  «tcc«ttag  activity  of 
her  gratitude  ^ind  her  energy  in  piecing*  Aft  l 
was  going  way,  i tough*  f fct&pJ  $ir,  Brian 
NYwcomc«ayv  <“.'tt-“(bUt  whaT »> it-  was  of  cotirso 
J can  iin(  corijrcl will  do  very  well  TL< 
mother  *ew/0s  a ettp&pbr  wmmu  M 


CUAI’TKR  X>;v 
r x?s* p r«-  a rtitii  ictouis 
1 u>r*  no  mom  conversation  «nth  Mb*  New- 
come  that  night,  *dio  hadforgoUGw  Hfef  curiosity 


<Visu;l  tbr-  U *;>»♦>:  rtf  *uUin?*:  Vlnm  to  lied 
eotled  her  rdk  vviih  Misu  Markenzic,  she  devoted 
the  rest  of  the  evening  to  her  uncle,  Colonel 
Ndwoome  and  concluded  by  saying.  now’ 

you  will  come  and  ride  with  me*  tomorrow/  finite, 
won't  you y.hieh  the  Cohmyl  tuithlhDy  prom- 
ised to  do.  A 1 4 t.j  toe  vfjeu/k  hands  with  Chi  * very 
kindly  : and  whh  Uo^ey  very  frankly*  but  as  I 
thought  with  ratiitir  si  £mtrmiiiing  uir : and  she 
made  a very  stately  tov  hi  Mrs.  Maekriuu1,  Ami 
no  departed with  Lor  fjthtr  ul,d  farther  Lady 
Kcftv  had  goiio  iw^y  earlier  Miei  jM^ckfritiv 
informed  in»  tonvaid  that  Uic  C»>imtir^  liad  ^ohU 
to  sleep  after  her  dinner  If  if.  was  at  Mrt; 
Mack’s  stnry  about  the  hm’nmr\;  hall  at  1 oba^., 
ami  the  qhufro!  fo^  pwcedem-c  betw  m‘.u  t}ic  Lord 

l^dy*  Mrr?f  KocticU  and  to  CKef  JUf,-' 
w dc;  tadv  Batxvisi,  l should  not  he  at  aft 

Vi 

v UtV  torubioriie  fty  Cti tried  off  the  ladies  to  Filzrcy 
Squakh  Uiid  tlie  hvo  worthy  liton  gctidcmeii  in 
>hrir  rompuny:  Clive  and  1 walking  wiltt  the 
to  light  oi  h(»ne  And  Clke  re- 
) narked  Vhat'hr:  h-oppn.iCjl  tlierr  had  been  *omo  litf 
fcrerice  between  1ht5  &tor  .ojft  the  baiikcT^ : kr 
they  liad  not  met  for  ever  $o  many  months  hefeir*:; 

ami  the  Colon*  1 always  had  looked  very  gloomy 
when  his  brufhera  were  mentioned  " And  f 
can't  help  thinking/'  #>ay>«  -the  .l^tuto  ymilh,  kt  tiut 
they  fancied  I was  in  love  with  fJtol  fl  knew*  to 
Colonel  would  have  liked  rue  to  make  op  to  l^r) 
and  that  may  have  atoned  (ije  row.  Now.  1 
.suppose,  tluy .’think  l am  ejig^ged  ni  Ihusev. 
WJurt  to  deuce  are  they;  in  such  A liorry  Ii i 
marry  me  ;/r  V> 

Olive's  noiupaiuon  rmiark/'d,  u tiiat  inarriage 
wa^v  a l.md  /»!*•  insulation  ; arid  an  lioncst  attav)*- 
meat  an  e <ey lion; confer- at o t ol  v outhlid  mnmi.N  ' 
On  whh*h  Cffv*n  repluai,-  *'  Wtv  »i 'otfX.  ym ^ nmrr.y 
,y<m mdfC-  1 T ^ •<)'  , 

CTbis  justly  «ugge5»tcff .« * ; . . 
hut  a merely  personal  athuiimi.  forv^grt  j<V  the  qmm* 
tiou,  whn  h * us-;  th.ii  nurriage  w a*  iaodabte.  Ac. 

Mr.  Clive  ‘laughed,  ;.;*'HosiiY‘isr  os  »;<>♦*»  a UtUr 
crofiturc  can  bed'  he  «aid.  C She  irf 
of  lemper*  Utough  I fmry  aMr§. 
her.  1 dor/i  think  she  .W  v»  r;  .m.  . hn<  .du/  is 
iirvf'tHnniotdv  pretty,  ami  her  keenly  "row*  on 
you  A:i  ho  Ktln  i,  any  rhrngr  ^vhigh  d%& 
f b^vu  uevcr  yeeit,  siue^  I saw  thr  rTahch  giante^^.  . 
Psfthg  fotyiiil,  ’ttnd  about  to: parties  higiit; ' 
wlmi^o  a jKarmr  j of  y oung  ftmlk  lhiftitr  hfr>  hiis  'i»er-; 
fciirty  ^jpulhsl  hiar.  By  Jovty,  hw  htosbwu 
i?l ! / How  she  turns  with  tor  irfog  mr,ky*^uj  heiks 
j at  . you  from  mider  those  blsch  eyh-towa*  ^ ft  l 
p;iu»to  to  WfT  i think  f sik».u]4  ftoirit  \{  ufetot 
j blue,  arid  then  glaze  ov»  r with  lake  B If*  bh^c. 

! And  how  finely  hvr  heud  if  joined  Or.  to  her 
I Oemidf'rs  And  he  .in  to  ;-Ajf  &n  h.e.o. 

' inary  Imc-  with  ins  ci^nr.  '“'Sue  would  ih-  h-r 

‘ Judith,  WibilduY  abe  t Or  how  grand'  to  wou-ifd 
lcfcriK:;'i%;:. dougbt^r  sweeping  ten  n 
stair^in  a ^reat  itlre^^  uf  clolh  nf  gq}t)  like  T'wd 
VbWiAto^tihWio s?  a charter  bafore*  hbr  with 
whiu>  arpis  yini  knuiv* — -with  l hie  mtus<Av*  .t k.~ 
cental]  like  that  giorioua  Diai»a  at  Pan^r  t &aysv^<i; 
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*milc  on  .-her  tficr  and  a ghastly  solemn  gory fe&tt | #4«vyoulh~~vt  h&co  ym  got  another  ri^t* 1 Shu*1 
hd  the  disk — 1 'sw  iJUo  picture,  Sir*  1 st&a  tho  $&>•  we  go  ui  ta  Fiocb’^  said  Uav$  a bdl  iards - 

turnip  andhn.fdt  U»  curling  bi*.  muHt;udic*'-~ju4i  .fu*t  aueMt>  quite  •j^rbjr'Mfc  0»:  shall  w'e: 
like- hi*  brave  old  -fahVr  in  to  the  Haunt  \ Ft**.  'Wednesday  iiiL»hi'-.jr)i^jJ{ 

I cbuld'  not  the  &4*u$bI%noQf  know,  whm dll  the  htry*:jjjta''  We  tap  at  a*U*/ir, 

•m«i  mwatuming  it  to  my  fryhnd.  He  bxoktf,  as  in  un  old,  old  dr?et  m Si.  an  old  in.ud  i\U’-., 
w.\s  bis  wont/into  * fond  i»ulogt«jui  ojf  hi*  T Ikinj],  comical  facif  opens  the  dooT,  and  not/ 
.wished:  ho  -could  be  ii%  liitO'— worked  up  friendly,  ami  says,  *'  How  do,  Sir  1 am1!  seen  p#k  ; 

into  another  stair*'  of  odiamcn*,  m v*hteii  jta  this  ever  **>  long:.  How  fib, Mr  . ^ouc^ji  ♦ 
^vf>rm»J{  * thal  if '.his  father  vwnUij  fiiio  to  many,  u Who's  item*  I"  u Mn*U  every  WdyV  iwi<\ 

he  would,  marry  that,  mstant.  And  why  not  -We  pass  by  4 little  ariug  t^r;  in  *hfc%  .VOrigy-' 

T Shfi  ia  a dtar  U*U<i  thing.  Or  why  not  elderly  ladj  b*  $ee&i  by  & jgrcat  bro,  o/C&hhv 
)ti4*  splemlld  Miaa  SUorrickf  Wbat  a head.f  tv  boil#  an  eiicijtnou^  keilla;  while  two  gentiemt^i 
wgukir  Titiiui ! I wm*  looking  at.  the.  diflerence.  are  attacking-  a *^jld  ^iddlfi  u£d*iuttMi.  aiid  Wtek 

of  their  color  ,ud  Uncle  Honey man**  that  day  of  India  pi  elite*  - hard  hjr  NoW*  the  Hm-C 

t ha  d;;j[uinir.  The  .'shadows  iw  Rosey's  face,  Strv  lady's  db.ow^with  nwiurd.  Wv-.—wo  rrcogtu i 
w all  pearly.  iittUtd'  c^gla  lu^psirit  bcr  in  Hkk*w,Ahx  sculptor*  nod  Morgan. ifttrerjiid  in-;- 
milk,  3Sjf  F?  rrie-s  ih-p.  en* liu^i aat.  "Have  you  of  Ihe  ■ report*#®  of  the  Mourn  -.. 

ever  rfcuuwked fho  g?»y  >ouwd  her  eyc*?  a-nd  the  :^k;tlorougU  a • {i?wjsagrt 

port  at  pgr  pi?  hlbafcj  of*  her  choefed  Kb'htm#  Ibid  a backroom,  and  ate  t^ccival  wilti  a roa rvt 
but  1 Ain’t  aomeftow  w elcome  iWtf&  a eTNvfrd  nf  mnnv  alttn>ii  inywible  i^ 
like  U'>  ibuih  v.»t :yoii4\g.:j<nly  and  liiat  s«nsuouM  Urn  anmkf. 

old  P«?bU;  PjiUl  io  eompany,  £ look  nt  her  ilk  ft  a V/*^  } *m  ri^ht  td  eeo  time,  hoy )"  pwpjb 
little  wild  flower  in  ^ hcld-~d&c  % little  child  at  ehcbty  voice  (that  willmrver  truU‘  a chorus  nidtc 
plaVi  Sff,;-  ftlitijf  iiW/i: i : If ) mi:  ^ We  apakcaiionoftUymkiortunc,  gentle  youth 
her :pa$#fovr  in  ?.h#v  **7^1,  f l wndlii  lik*  and  that  thy  of'  Atm.vrc  have? 

some  faikw -i#  b$ ^ntde  hex,  tinU  I nuglir  have  the  Academy  w-fi&K  Mayhap  thou  frightened^ 
the  pl«ar/«m;  of  knm?kiiig  him  down/  Site  14  like  tb>?  courtly  harbatous  viaa^es  oil %n:* 

a lit-  ly  war  PetulemiK  timu  dost  wear  a thirsty 

tie  Unsiel  t^ad  £***  ^ou(d  take  into  your  hiuuit  look  * Tli^plc;]dorit  sw^h  ^ fmtwiinv  thv  choki  ? 

'yiMi'r’eHtzm  muirtpi*  arid  smooth  its  lit-  wMte,  atul  t will  <dthet  ktranl  a glaas  of  grog,  ^ 
tie  ptumv^.  ami  let  tt  ]>etch  un  yimT  ^rtgot  JiMd  thou  blialt  pay  the  like  foe  me.  my  Mi  ami  iz\i  .• 
Wig  The  Sherrick’  creates  quite  a dUfeicnt  us  of  the  fashionable  world  “ Tho«>poke  tbr 
ill*?  ■ ^laecru^k  m spl&ulid/  cutely  , hjr»vH  old  Tom  df  the^  Pre^v 

steepy.  ,/M  one  of  the  old  boy«  ; a good  nk\  scUniar  wuh 

.-*1' 'SHujml/1  %iuiM  CliwSfi  companion.  good  old  library  «d# iiouk%.  who  had  p&m 

^ Smpul!  Why';^mt!  $osn«  womm  ought  any  tune  |h*ae  -forty'  yeafa  by  ihe  xdhfuney  fir* 
kJ;be  stupid  Whal  you  c4rduUnewf  1 call  re-  in  tbi*  old  Huunf:  wh.ei« painteraiacttlptow,  th&r: 
pww  Ghe  itv;  a roloi  wamtir  ^ woman  of  leUors,  m^or>;  uwtd  lo  coqg^g6tcv-  5^4^^ 
■Hihjy,  mAjustic  woman,  Show  upfa  gr?*«W«  pk^eabi  Ihoa^*  In ' kihdly 
'rjigtn  ^-.  hot  Jflruik*  twa»y.  a cloy  seeing ^ the  aumtse  lighting  ihb 

mg  * rattle.,  AkiWf ^ Wo^^be  Uio  strict  thaf$&UrfU  ^uid  put  Uve  ufcde^ 

V itf  ifibV , ak  $/&%.  S^jj^tuaiiy  lamp  0^  u«d  chw^i  <h*  hmpltohte  hf^v 

uxaldiog.  mniiu#.  gri/ming,  thtowhig  out  4gtuU  Hannt.  . \ < 

which  you  ore  to  he  at  the  trouble  \&  Ao^vc^ ! J The  time  k not  v^?y  ldnc  Mft'feii  though  ^h- 
thought  her  ikdightfal  for  three  days*  I deekre  1 day  h?  so  cliangoJ,  As  we  Umik  of  it,  the  kind 
was  in  love  wifU  as  much  l caw  familiar  faces  rise  up,,  and  wo  hear  the  pleas  a*  < 

bo  aiter*— but  nmn*f  inirid  thof,  13^11  elmlf  AX:vt»r  '*tof\.';awjprig  There  are  they  aiet,  tl^ 

tie  rtJilly  1»  lave  ogsia  the  honest  hearty  companions.  Iw  the  dayjR  ^Rerv 

Sherrick  fee  stupid*  1:  say 1 A^>uf  heuuly  the  Haunt  io&f  a haunt,  stage  coache*  were  not 
there  slwutd  always  reigtr^sUenecv  A4  you  yet  quite,  ow,  Casinos  woi*  not  invented , 
look  at  tW  sUfM,  th«  gyeal  _ great'  claim  w etc  raihex  rxtp  tw^juric^ : there  were  sand- 

«cene  of  nature  * ym  iuish,  Sir.  You  laugh  at  a cd  doors,  triangular  sawdu^t-boxeti,  pipes,  ai>v 
pftinJl'juiune,  hul  you  are  slill  in  a temple.  Whm  laverh  piitloire  Young  Smith  fwHl  Brown,  front 
‘ ^ I saw  Hie  great  Vmius  of  the  Louvtg  I thought,  Uui  Temple,  did  not  gp  from  chiming  Id  dine  <yi 
W«rt  thou  ^livet  O goddess,  Chou  shouhlst  never  the  Holyanthus,  dr  the  Megatherium,  olf  pofi^v 
»>pcw  thaw  h>v4y  Bps  hot  to. speak  lowly,  slowly  ; i lo  Bisque,  tutbot  <01  gjratm,  ctrfrfeUes  ri  h' 
thou  fthculdiit  ru*v ?x  descend  from  that  p^lestill  Whaidyoucallem,  and  a pint  of  Sr,  Eaiilivm,  ImJ 
•twl  iit'  traflk  sisdely  W some  near  conch,  and  av-  ordered  their  b^i*f-«tea3c  and  pitd  of  pott  fro> 
«.Qmy  another  attitude  bf  bemilifut  calin^  To  he  the  fiplurap  head-waileT  Hh-  Code  :r<  did  m r 
‘./dutiful  is  ermugln  If  a.  Wsm&ti  can  do  that  ditdain  the  pit  of  thv  * umt  for  a -«upp« 

well,  who  sha!^  d<r*«arid.  mato  .-ftriiji  :W;.t‘.  Y<»y  a -himely  rufedion,  at  tli^:  f^vn-  How  dcJigh  - 
‘vbap-t  wu/U  a ros^  to  sing.  Ami  I think  .wit  iv  ful  are  the  rnffitr-*  in  Lamb  to  read  i\i 

'•  ■*/•’.' - mit  pUc?  w herp  there J»  gr^at  beauty  ^ as  l «ren  .now  ?^Thr<ar&^  candl^v ' 

w^oWiwH  hate  a Queen  to  cut  jokee  on  frf#  thrum*,  to  be  -ftnuilcd— the  *octa3  oyaters— thus?  mevd^^ 

I mj*.  Feruforuuit* v~herp  hr^ke  off  live  etulnm^  dicer'  Who  over  a cbuitilt*  now  < IV/i  - 
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man  has  a domestic  sapper  whose  dinner-hour  a tap  somewhere,  though  he  went  away  quite  de- 
ls eight  o'clock  1 Those  little  meetings,  in  the  lighted  with  Tom’s  affability ; but  he  never  came 
memory  of  many  of  us  yet,  are  gone  quite  away  again.  He  could  not  find  the  place  probably, 
into  the  past.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  is  a You  might  pass  the  Haunt  in  the  daytime  and 
hundred  years  off— ^-so  much  has  our  social  life  not  know  it  in  the  least.  44  I believe,"  said  Char- 
changed  in  those  five  lustres.  James  Boswell  ley  Ormond  (A.R.A.,  he  was  then),  44  I believe 
himself,  were  he  to  revisit  London,  would  scarce  in  the  day  there's  no  such  place  at  all ; and  vtrhen 
venture  to  enter  a tavern.  He  would  find  scarce  Betsy  turns  the  gas  off  at  tho  door-lamp,  as  we 
a respectable  companion  to  enter  its  doors  with  go  away,  the  whole  thing  vanishes — the  door, 
him.  It  is  an  institution  as  extinct  as  a hack-  the  house,  the  bar,  the  Haunt,  Betsy,  the  beer- 
ney-coach.  Many  a grown  man  who  peruses  boy,  Mrs.  Nokes  and  all.”  It  has  vanished : it 
this  historic  page  has  never  seen  such  a vehicle,  is  to  be  found  no  ihore : neither  by  night  nor  by 
and  only  heard  of  rum-punch  as  a drink  which  day — unless  the  ghosts  of  good  fellows  still 
his  ancestors  used  to  tipple.  haunt  it.  r 

Cheery  old  Tom  Saijent  is  surrounded  at  the  As  the  genial  talk  and  glass  go  round,  and 
Haunt  by  a dozen  of  kind  boon  companions,  after  Clive  and  his  friend  have  modestly  answer- 
They  toil  all  day  at  their  avocations  of  art,  or  ed  the  various  queries  put  to  them  by  good  old 
letters,  or  law,  and  here  meet  for  a harmless  Tom  Sarjent,  the  acknowledged  Prases  of  the 
night's  recreation  and  converse.  They  talk  of  assembly  and  Sachem  of  this  venerable  wigwam, 
literature,  or  politics,  or  pictures,  or  plays;  so-  the  door  opens,  and  another  well-known  figure 
cially  banter  one  another  over  their  cheap  cups : is  recognized  with  shouts  as  it  emerges  through 
sing  brave  old  songs  sometimes  when  they  are  the  smoke.  “ Bay  ham,  all  hail!"  says  Tom. 
especially  jolly  ; kindly  ballads  in  praise  of  love  ; 44  Frederick,  I am  right  glad  to  see  thee !” 
and  wine-famous  maritime  ditties  in  honor  of  Bayham  says  he  is  disturbed  in  spirit,  and 
old  England.  I fancy  I hear  Jack  Brent's  noble  calls  for  a pint  of  beer  to  console  him. 

voice  rolling  out  the  sad  generous  refrain  of  “ Hast  thou  flown  far,  thou  restless  bird  of 

44  The  Deserter,"  44  Then  for  that  reason  and  for  night  1”  asks  Father  Tom,  who  loves  speaking  in 
a season  we  will  be  merry  before  we  go,"  or  blank  verses. 

Michael  Percy’s  clear  tenor  caroling  the  Irish  44 1 have  come  from  Cursitor  Street,”  says 
ohorus  of  44  What's  that  to  any  one,  whether  or  Bayham,  in  a low  groan.  44 1 have  just  been  to 
.001"  or  Mark  Wilder  shouting  his  bottle  song  see  a poor  devil  in  quod  there.  Is  that  you,  Pen- 
of  44  Garry owen  na  gloria,”  These  songs  were  dennis!  You  know  the  man — Charles  Honey- 
regarded  with  affection  by  the  brave  old  fre-  man.” 

quenters  of  the  Haunt.  A gentleman’s  property  44  What  1”  cries  Clive,  starting  up. 

in  a song  was  considered  sacred.  It  was  re-  44  0 my  prophetic  soul,"  my  uncle !”  growls 

spectfully  asked  for : it  was  heard  with  the  more  Bayham.  44 1 did  not  see  the  young  one ; but 
pleasure  for  being  old.  Honest  Tom  Sarjent ! ’tis  true.” 

how  the  times  have  changed  since  we  saw  thee  ! The  reader  is  aware  that  more  than  three  years 
I believe  the  present  chief  of  the  reporters  of  have  elapsed,  of  which  time  the  preceding  pages 

the  newspaper  (which  responsible  office  contain  the  harmless  chronicle ; and  while  Thom- 

Tom  filled)  goes  to  parliament  in  his  brougham,  as  Newcome’s  leave  has  been  running  out  and 
and  dines  with  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Clive's  mustaches  growing,  the  fate  of  other 

Around  Tom  arc  seated  grave  Royal  Acade-  persons  connected  with  our  story  has  also  had 
micians,  rising  gay  Associates ; writers  of  other  its  development,  and  their  fortune  has  experi- 
Joumals  besides  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette ; a bar-  enced  its  natural  progress,  its  increase  or  decay, 
rister  maybe,  whose  name  will  be  famous  some  Our  tale,  such  as  it  has  hitherto  been  arranged, 
day;  a hewer  of  marble  perhaps;  a surgeon  has  passed  in  leisurely  scenes  wherein  the  preo- 
whose  patients  have  not  come  yet ; and  one  or  ent  tense  is  perforce  adopted ; the  writer  acting 
two  men  about  town,  who  like  this  queer  assem-  as  chorus  to  the  drama,  and  occasionally  explain- 
bly  better  than  haunts  much  more  splendid.  Cap-  ing  by  hints  or  more  open  statements,  what  has 
tain  Shandon  has  been  here,  and  his  jokes  are  occurred  during  the  intervals  of  the  acts ; and 
preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  place.  Owlet,  how  it  happens  that  the  performers  are  in  such 
the  philosopher,  came  once  and  tried,  as  his  wont  or  such  a posture.  In  the  modem  theatre,  as 
is,  to  lecture ; but  his  metaphysics  were  beaten  the  play-going  critic  knows,  the  explanatory  per- 
down  by  a storm  of  banter.  Slatter,  tfeho  gave  eonage  is  usually  of  quite  a third-rate  order.  He 

himself  such  airs  because  he  wrote  in  the is  the  two  walking  gentlemen,  friends  of  Sir  Harry 

Review,  tried  to  air  himself  at  the  Haunt,  but  Courtly,  who  welcome  the  young  baronet  to  Lon- 
was  choked  by  the  smoke,  and  silenced  by  the  don,  and  discourse  about  the  niggardliness  of 
unanimous  poohpoohing  of  the  assembly.  Dick  Harry’s  old  uncle,  the  Nabob  ; and  the  depth  of 
Walker,  who  rebelled  secretly  at  Saijeni's  au-  Courtly's  passion  for  Lady  Annabel,  the  premiere 
thority,  oncethought  to  give  himself  consequence  amoureuse.  He  is  the  confidant  in  white  lineh 
by  bringing  a young  lord  from  the  Blue  Posts  ; to  the  heroine  in  white  satin.  He  is, 44  Tom,  you 
but  he  was  so  unmercifully  44  chaffed”  by  Tom,  rascal,"  the  valet  or  tiger,  more  or  less  impudent 
that  even  the  young  lord  laughed  at  him.  His  and  acute — that  well-known  menial  in  top-boots 
lordship  had  been  heard  to  say  he  had  been  taken  and  a livery  frock  with  red  cuffs  and  collar,  whom 
to  a monsus  queeah  place,  queeah  set  of  folks,  in  Sir  Harry  always  retains  in  his  service,  addresses 
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of  sight  of  a boot  shop,  and  my  colossal  frame 
tremble  if  a chap  puts  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
as  you  did,  Pendennis,  the  other  day  in  the 
Strand,  when  I thought  a straw  might  have 
knocked  me  down ! I have  had  my  errors,  Clive. 

I know  ’em.  I’ll  take  another  pint  of  beer,  if 
you  please.  Betsy,  has  Mrs.  Nokcs  any  cold 
meat  in  the  bar!  and  an  acoustomed  pickle  1 
Ha ! Give  her  my  compliments,  and  say  F.  B. 
is  hungry,  presume  my  tale.  Faults  F.  B.  has, 
and  knows  it.  Humbug  he  may  have  been  some- 
times ; but  I’m  not  such  &.complete  humbug  as 
Honeyman.” 

Clive  did  not  know  how  to  look  at  this  char- 
acter of  his  relative,  but  Clive’s  companion  burst 
into  a fit  of  laughter,  at  which  F.  B.  nodded 
gravely,  and  resumed  his  narrative.  “I  don’t 
know  how  touch  money  he  has  had  from  your 
governor  ; but  this  I can  say,  the  half  of  it  would 
make  F.  B.  a happy  man.  I don’t  know  out  of 
how  much  the  reverend  party  has  nobbled  his 
poor  old  sister  at  Brighton.  He  has  mortgaged 
his  chapel  to  Sherrick,  I suppose  you  know,  who 
is  master  of  it,  and  could  turn  him  out  any  day. 
I don’t  think  Sherrick  is  a bad  fellow.  I think 
he’s  a good  fellow  ; I have  known  him  do  many 
a good  turn  to  a chap  in  misfortune.  He  wants 
to  get  into  society  : what  more  natural  1 That 
was  why  you  were  asked  to  meet  him  the  other 
day — and  why  he  asked  you  to  dinner.  I. hope 
you  had  a good  one.  I wish  he’d  ask  me. 

“ Then  Moss  has  got  his  bills,  and  Moss’s 
brother-in-law  in  Cursitor  Street  has  taken  pos- 
session of  his  revered  person . He’s  very  welcome. 
One  Jew  has  the  chapel,  another  Hebrew  has  the 
clergyman.  It’s  singular,  ain’t  it!  Sherrick 
might  turn  Lady  Whittlcsea  into  a synagogue, 
and  have  the  Chief  Rabbi  into  the  pulpit,  where 
my  uncle  the  Bishop  has  given  out  the  text. 

“ The  shares  of  that  concern  ain’t  at  a pre- 
mium. I have  had  immense  fun  with  Sherrick 
about  it.  I like  the  Hebrew,  Sir.  He  maddens 
with  rage  when  F.  B.  goes  and  asks  him  wheth- 
er any  more  pews  are  let  overhead.  Honeyman 
begged  and  borrowed  in  order  to  buy  out  the  last 
mall.  I remember  when  the  speculation  was  fa- 
mous, when  all  the  boxes  (I  mean  the  pews)’ 
were  taken  for  the  season,  and  you  couldn’t  get  a 
place,  come  ever  so  early.  Then  Honeyman  was 
spoiled,  and  gave  his  sermons  over  and  over 
again.  People  got  sick  of  seeing  the  old  hum- 
bug cry,  the  old  crocodile.  Then  we  tried 
the  musical  dodge.  F.  B came  forward,  Sir, 
there.  That  was  a coup;  I did  it,  Sir.  Bellew 
wouldn’t  have  sung  for  any  man  but  me  ; and 
for  two-and-twenty  months  I kept  him  as  sober 
as  Father  Matthew  Then  Honeyman  didn’t  pay 
him  : there  was  a row  in  the  sacred  building, 
and  Bellew  retired.  Then  Sherrick  must  med- 
dle in  it.  And  having  heard  a chap  out  Hamp- 
stead w ay,  who  Sherrick  thought  would  do,  Hon- 
eyman was  forced  to  engage  him,  regardless  of 
expense.  You  recollect  the  fellow,  Sir.  The 
Reverend  Simon  Rawkins,  the  lowest  of  the  Low 
Church,  Sir,  a red-haired,  dumpy  man,  who  gasp- 
ed at  his  h’s,  and  spoke  with  a Lancashire  twang 


— he’d  no  more  do  for  Mayfair  than  Grimaldi  for 
Macbeth.  He  and  Honeyman  used  to  fight  like 
cat  and  dog  in  the  vestry  ; and  he  drove  away  a 
third  part  of  the  congregation.  He  was  an  hon- 
est man  and  an  able  man,  too,  though  not  a sound 
Churchman  (F.  B.  said  this  with  a very  edifying 
gravity) : I told  Sherrick  this  the  very  day  I 
beard  him.  And  if  he  had  spoken  to  me  on  the 
subject,  I might  have  saved  him  a pretty  penny 
— a precious  deal  more  than  the  paltry  sum  which 
he  and  I had  a quarrel  about  at  that  time.  A 
matter  of  business,  Sir — a pecuniary  difference 
about  a small  three- months’  thing  which  caused 
a temporary  estrangement  between  us.  As  for 
Honeyman,  he  used  to  cry  about  it.  Your  uncle 
is  great  in  the  lachrymatory  line,  Clive  Newccme. 
He  used  to  go  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  Sherrick, 
and  implore  him  not  to  have  Rawkins,  but  he 
would.  And  I must  say  for  poor  Charles,  that 
the  failure  of  Lady  Whktlesea’s  has.  not  been  al- 
together Charles’s  fault ; and  that  Sherrick  has 
kicked  down  that  property. 

“ Well  then,  Sir,  poor  Charles  thought  to  make 
it  all  right  by  marrying  Mrs.  Brumby ; and  she 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  the  thing  was  all  but 
done,  in  spite  of  her  sons,  who  were  in  a rage,  as 
you  may  fancy.  But  Charley,  Sir,  has  such  a 
propensity  for  humbug  that  he  will  tell  lies  when 
there  is  no  earthly  good  in  lying.  He  represent- 
ed his  chapel  at  twelve  hundred  a year,  his  pri- 
vate means  as  60  and  so ; and  when  he  came  to 
book  up  with  Briggs  the  lawyer,  Mrs.  Brumby’s 
brother,  it  was  found  that  he  lied  and  prevaricated 
so  that  the  widow  in  actual  disgust  would  Have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  She  was  a good 
woman  of  business,  and  managed  the  hat  shop 
for  nine  years  while  poor  Brumby  was  at  Doc- 
tor Tokely’s.  A first-rate  shop  it  was  too.  I 
introduced  Charles  to  it.  My  uncle,  the  Bishop, 
had  his  shovels  there,  and  they  used  for  a con- 
siderable period  to  cover  this  humble  roof  with 
tiles,”  said  F.  B.,  tapping  his  capacious  forehead. 
“Iam  sure  he  might  have  had  Brumby,”  he  add- 
ed, in  his  melancholy  tones,  “ but  for  those  un- 
lucky lies.  She  didn’t  want  money : she  had 
plenty.  She  longed  to  get  into  society,  and  was 
bent  on  marrying  a gentleman. 

“ But  what  I can’t  pardon  in  Honeyman  is  the 
way, in  which  he  has  done  poor  old  Ridley  and 
his  wife.  I took  him  there,  you  know,  thinking 
they  would  send  their  bills  in  once  a month ; that 
he  was  doing  a good  business ; in  fact,  that  I 
had  put  ’em  into  a good  thing.  And  the  fellow 
has  told  me  a score  of  times  that  he  and  the  Rid- 
leys were  all  right  But  he  has  r.ot  only  not 
paid  his  lodgings,  but  he  has  had  money  of  them : 
he  has  given  dinners : he  has  made  Ridley  pay 
for  wine.  He  has  kept  paying  lodgers  out  of  the 
house,  and  he  tells  me  all  this  with  a burst  of 
tears  when  he  sent  for  me  to  Lazarus’s  to-night ; 
and  I went  to  him,  Sir,  because  he  was  in  dis- 
tress— went  into  the  lion’s  den,  Sir  !”  says  F.  B., 
looking  round  nobly.  11 1 don’t  know  how  much 
he  owes  them,  because  of  course  you  know  the 
sum  he  mentions  ain’t  the  right  one.  He  never 
does  tell  the  truth — does  Charles.  But  think  of 
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Lite  pluck  of  Lfc\»se  gooit  Ridleys  never  sovmg^  ^ 
female  word  to  F 8 About  tho  tlcbt  > v\V c ^vry. 

| p/ay^d  ovi*r  }d«  jdouji tc wnw  ^ he  ichdo 

| iov\  when  1 ,was(  u«hcml  to  h»  private  r<v<>vQ 

poor,  bii>  W*  have  gav^dconie  roonay  arul  cAtvBe 
Wiioin  And  we  think  Roneymum  will  pay 
• u*  ,,Mw ‘ Rifcy  to  roe  this  very  evening. 
AW’«htv$ftrttl&!  my  Je^jt^txingfc,  Srr;  ami  I took 
ter  in  nsy  amis,  and  ktarted  the  old  Woman,'’ 
«***< Barham,  ' • and  I mtWr  asio<rished  little  Mh» 
Cann  nod  young  J.  5.7  who  cutne  in  with  a pit7 
turc  under  hi*  itti a Dai  *?t*  ^n&  she  ho:d  Vfo- 
«d  Ma*UT  Fml«*iV  k iotjg  before  J.  J.  was  bhm— 
aud  *o  sfe**  troA  that  .gund;  and  kcrvanir— 

A*rm  my  emotion  -ta  ctnbr&etng  her  was  m*nh\  Sir, 
caaulj.7-  7 '*.  ■'  \7  ■ ;/  ' ‘ .'  '•'  : v-  /_ 

Km  #1  Btrtey  e*rnn  in  uo  stay  t hit  Use  supper 
wa>r  a-WMtta'  for  Mr  Bayham.  aM  it  vsrsro  <vp?t~ 
ti»£  scry  to  ; and  wt  Irftjf,  I)  to  hid  tn.eai,  wl 
SHritimg;  adieu  to  Mm  ^h>.r;  and  I w&ii 

. Hkdv  &;  om  habitation, . :. :- v/- V-k  vVcf 


m XfWmk  % 


Clf  APT®  ft  • X X v 

tJT  WHICK  XSWCOWfiN  HflttABV  4 a?  ^Lfi. 

At  ah  ^ndv  hou?  .the  next  morning  J was  not 
surprfisttd  U>  *ee  Colonel  Newrome  at  my  tfbam-- 
Ufft^  to  whom  CUvebad  eomummcatni  BayhaniV 
hojtoiftot  n^fr  of  the  night  bcfor*.  The  Calu- 
mV*  object — as  any  one  who  knew  tiiui  need 
iOarrefy  he  told — was  to  laacuo  bin  brother-ift* 
fatff  f and  being  icjnomut  of  lawyers,  ihetiOfti'  *>#h 
li(j;  tUkl  their  proceeding*,  be  bethought  hm» 
thaf  ho  would  apply  in  Lamb  'Court  k*t  inforraa- 
umi.  or*)  in  ao  far  showed  some  prudence;  for 
)*yU  J knew  motr  nf  the  wortd  and  itA  Wtfy* 
th*u  my  »>rmple  dfent/Arid  was  enabled  te  untie 
^nir  r Jgmi*  for  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  or  rath- 
er for  Colonel  ’N^stoome.yrtto  wa*  the  real  snf- 
tbrft  Honey  man.  a er«5itors  might  other- 
jei*e  have  been  disposed  to  give.  v 

X thought  it  would  be  mow  prodrnt  that  our 
good  S*mar*tsm  ehcmM  «oi  see  the  ricaim  of 
rogue*  vriwan  he  w»n  about  10  succor  , and  left 
him  to  entertain  hhhwrffi  with  Mr,  WajtTtngW?n  ift 
l>imh  t^Atttx  while  I f^ed  Jhe  lock-^p-hjBttaer 

•rhm  the  May  Fair  p<?.t  waa  mnilned  A Vi 


TtiJi  on'vrn-f/d  gentliiwiara  wso  not  yliaved  ; .‘be  tiaii 
p«n»krM  *F  breakftrt.  1 a which  hu^ 
imce_cnntai»cti  brandy  oo  the  dirty  trav  w herr^r 
liii#  meal  wajp  placed  ; a greaey  iiord  from  fc 
ipliancety  t»ino  library  lay  on  the,  uddc,  hgt  hr 
wau  at  pnr^nl  wxrupu;d  in  writing.  On*?  or  more 
bf  iltoae  creat  long  letlhm,  ihe/at*  khurimis  . or- 
nate, ejOitneut  statement,  4ho««/  dc<rumvnl>  w: 
profusely  imderlined,  in  which  ijio-  jrw c hriifiticwS 
\ of  Til  l a nix  are  jaicl  bare  with  ipalir  hrvor  . it 
1 5K»idnw,  to  use  no  Aars^er  phrasev  w,.. 

whom  wUadec  mtvfif  hurt  Iwot  v th*^ 

outr»geo«!»  conduct  of  Solomons  ; the  r^tonish 
ing  failure  of  Smith  hv  pay  ^ fiain  df  monct 
r*n  which  M had  mmnted  ae  or<  /Ac  Bnul; 

?4anti ; iinAlly :,  ■fy&.fajktiiik.  tifrta*nftj  of  fqky- 
ihg  (wiib  iv  hat  hcoftl^t  ttiemlu  n^wi  tml  1#;  tmid  j 
Ahii  jo&H  cif6o  n»aoy  pourwk  nr, it  S/ifim/vy. 

.itf  Jiyrthtti;  '-fs Bus,  which  »t*a^  reader*  W fW 
coutab  Of  thm  expetienca  have  mu!  no  diiUht  u» 
imvj  handwritings,  vvaa  duly  net  forth  by  pint* 
Honeyman.  Thm  was  a wafer  in  n wine-gfaa* 
uVi  th,e  table,  and  the  bcaner  no  doubt  below  to 
carry  the  uiiswVc  They  alvraya  aend  ihirae  let 
ier>  by  a mCssc.Oiggf4  who  k intruduped  Lit  tin 
postsc-ript  lie  L»  «iW6[y^  sitting  in  the  bull  when 
yon  get  the  letter,  and  'i*  “ a ytmng  maji  Waiting 
for  ah  ato«wer.  please. 

No  one  can  suppose  that  Hon^yman  laid  .. 
complete  statement  «f  bin  affairs  beface  the  nt*go 
tiator,  who  was  charged  to  look  into  them. 
crediior  doe?  confess  all  hw  del  As,  but  'breaks 
them  gradoally  to  his  man  uf  Imsiucss,  facior 
or  Ivnefactor,  leading  him  ini  fcm\  mffifaf  xo 
suq»rvsc  ; and  when  fen  i#  lit  potese^vitm  of  Itii 
tailor's  little  account.  tiUroflu-  utg  1dm  to  t he  boot 
inaker.V/  Hur<^yroafp^t‘  i felf  .'perftwth 

Ofitain  was  hot  against 

him  were  trilling  M»nm  »af  Warikiur  Str»*et 
one  huhtlrnd  ty^^J I ’ have  pah; 

tom  tbiTusands.  $i  Jtfck  very  tr&nractioii.  v ejagu 
lal^s  Honey  man,  *';  A he.srliep^  West  X>»d  trailer  . 
n»nn  hearing  nf. mjf  umlortiUic^~ihc^  pcnpl#:  ari:' 
aJl  tuikcd  fngcther.  my  dear  Fondeiihis,  amfipa^ 
{jki-  vultures  upon  their  prey  1 \V add i love.  ih\ 
hnlor,  another  writ  nut  for  mrif<y*eigb> 
{Koiuids — ja  ildiatt  whom  1 have  tnAde  by  my  reecme 
Tolifnns  the  hnoi-inftkCT,  feis  mdgn*. 
in  Jemty  n Street*  forty-qne  pounds  mon.%  und 
. t&i;  jhf.:%!.l^4 ' jrijr©  you  mv  wferd,  all.  In  ty  few 
months,  whim  [*ew*ti’tih  evil)  be  ewriing  ir. 

I shonltl-  have  sidled  -'with . r 

toy  aotf 

the  dkgraec  said  humUiatron  nPia.  frrkou  ;dietn*^  : 
•mo . I kjtbw-  • :. ' i . ‘pfOi ‘ ■ ;beaf  • v: j 'im y ^ 'Xeefyf  ’ 

Wratchedly  weuk^  Fehdvdntst:  1 can  say,  tut  a 
vnlpa*  Pita 

— penalty-.^  ffi  h?i*  fipe^fi’ 

mom  p%thetk.  ii^  Um>ed  )ns  iie^d  away.  »n* 
unneesied  It  iii  » Itamikej^hfof  not'  '*»  whit*- 
those  which  tai5*?d  itte  cwdtjdqs  iff  I*Ady  AVhittlt;-- 

^ :v^:'v /A;>;  -/i'1  '•  ^ "f 

How  tiy  4sfpr*fAtbi#'  jiftppery  pcnitirrtt  wa©  in 
duwd  iu  tnak<?  ^ther  Ijw  w*  go; 
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idea  of  Mr*>  Ridley’#  account  ?ham-hinr»  of  tradesmen.  *nd  0 ioaW  :«>tnu;  cotopwitioo  with 
his  (killings  with  Mr  S Herrick*  oewl  not  lie  men-  them.  as  their  prices  bee  n no  doubt  enot* 
tinned.  het«-.  Tim  cunfclasioo  to  which  fkdrihol  iiionaly'  *££ggcrated,  l *to  ho  b#aj.  Besides 
Xcwcorfttf  * cmbu^adot  came,  was,  that  to  good  Mr*.  Iiidfey  and  Mr. 

such  a.  man  .would  • be  quite  useless  y and  that  ihc  Shctfid*--we  miss*  *.ee  if«*S2;  &ml,  if  we.  can, 
Fleet  I‘V»oa  wvMdd  bd  « moat  wholesome  rctroU  *H  this  luckiest*  £Uu  ffe-agaiii  oti  his  legs . We 
(bit.  tb*«  iftktf.  divine.  Ere  the  day  have  read  of  atlter  prodigal*  who;  were  kindly 

nut  Mawri,  tt'adHito**  and  Tobbiiis  had  confrmd  treated',  snd  »*  may  W*  d»?bu  of  our  own  to 
wiih  ibcir  neighbor  in  St  JaraevTa*  Mr.  Broe*;  torgiv*,  boy*." 

and  there  easuy  a detainer  from  tlmt  haberd^her  IntoM*  Sfi#>mck?s  **£Ot£nt  whfvdih* 
tor  gloves,  Cravats,  And  pocket  handkerchiefs,  that  %a  That  jj^htkniatt  bad  sc  ted 

might  have  done  credit  fa  the  most  diijrhiifard  ffujmR*  by  Hift^xn^n  . S^  kogbhAgiy 

young  Gimrdeinaii.  Mr  Warrington  »m  . xy%.  lutegin* 3?«{d:uW  dr^d  tku  chap 

Mr.  Pend cnni*s  «<io,  and  urged  that  tKcr- 'ibiMp'- . 

should  $&$  ik  course.  "Why  help  a m*n>v  or  :'A  ,iro>k*r; 

said  hof  1vwtio  Will  not  help  himself?  Let  the  what^n-yourc^  rum  fellow  Boy- 

law  apong*  out  the  fellow'*  ikhte  \ net  him  going  ham^^ium*  tig  drap  er'  A mec  piif  ^in  'i.  th*r?  * 
Again  with  twenty  pound*  when  be  quits  the  Ppok J • / stedt,  never  louck 
prison,  and  gei  him  * ehspkinnj'  in  the  I»k  of  imfcy  *>n  - the  ahop  ssy*  £H*rricit< 

Man,-*  • pohtW  ^ w*rb  mbte  ^ttttihrjrv 


I saw  by  the  Colonels  gme  kind  face  that 
these  hard  opinions  did  nut  suit  him.  At  ah 
events,  Sir,  promise  us,  We  said,  that  you  will  pay 
nothing  ,'y ourself— that  yvu  won't  «jb  Honey* 
monk  creditors,  and  lei  people*  wlm  know  the 
world  better,  deal  with  him . “ If  now  the  world, 

young  mAn!'*  oiks  Newcomc ; •'  L should  think 
\f  i don’t  know  the  world  at  my  I new 
lilrcoil . * And  if  hp  hod  lited  to  he  qs  old  as  Jar 
halt#!  a hoy  could  ^tiil  hirye  cheated  him 

^ I do  not  scruple  to  t^U  ydu^  he  sa*L  alter  a 
parish  during  ^vhieli  > plenty  of  au^o.ke  dc- 
pfeMl  from  die  council  of  thr&r,  ib«A  S hove — 
a bind* — which  I bud  set  ashht  for  uwn<?  purposes 
of  pleasure,  I gi\*  you  my  word,  atfd  u pnrt  of 
which  1 ahoil  think  it  my .Sptjr  di»votr  to  poor 
Fiimvymait’fi  diatresses.  The  fund  m not  large. 
The  money  was  intended  ifl  A^~ however; 
ibero  it  is.  If  Pendeiuik  wifi  go  round  U>  !he«o 
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THE  NEWCOMER  >X5 

tried  * Tory  one,  moderUe  Liberal,  ami  vuband-  money  from  my  agents  m Catoth*.  A ymr 
out  u/wompnjmistng  Radical.  I is*,  what  d ya  sooner  or  later  (uttleai  two  of  mif  «em<*r  otfieerp 
think  of  a roUgioa*  paf*ert  Uv>  V*lcdu4&iM  tome  had  dniL  when  t should  Have  got  toy  promotion 
such  name1  Wt>uiii  Ho»«y««m  da  e«  editor  ? anil  full  colonel*  pay  with  it.  and  proposed  \&  rt«- 
Ijn  afraid  it's  all  up  with  ihti  puvr  co^.-ffc  the  main  in  ihU  tfoua^  /-^  year  sooner  or  later. 
chapel.*4  ’/And  .1  parted  With  Mr  Shtfrrmk*  t&l  a what  due*  it  taster  ! -'€Uv*  will  go  awav  and 


'iUtlcr adiSviji  by  hi*  talk,  atvi  greatly  rBlavivj  **to 
Honeytiuii*  fete  Tim  iraitonen  of  Honey  - 
min'*  body  were  appeased ; arm!  a#  for  Mf.  Mo«s, 
when  he  found  that  the  curate  had  no  eifeei#*  and 
must  go  before  the  Inaoftfjni  Coujrl,  ufclo**  Moss 
chiisH?  to  lake  file  pomposinoa  wtoh  m*  w*mc 
empowered  to  olFtir  him,  he.  too  wn*  brt*ugta  t<» 
h^ar  reason,  and  ported  with  the  ghunpi*d  jfoper 
oe»  which  w?w  poor  Hoaeyman  •*  signature.  Our 
ttogouaUtm  hud  likh  tu  have  come  to  vo*  *$**3  by 
dire's  untimely  indignation,  it  one 

stage.  of  the  pri>cec:dtag«  Ur  pitch  young  Moss  oat 
of  the  window ;.  hut  nothing  came  of  thro  most 
ungvutlHhxdUke  beayviemr  on  Noocob*  part,  Hir- 
Lher  than  Miuormtitmca  ami  deity  in  the  proceed- 
ings; ami  Honey Man  proacluxl  a lately  sermon  j 
.«4  Lady  Whittle^.*  the  very  we*i  Sunday  He  ! 
had  made  hiruaeif  much  liked  in  the  sponging- 
and  M r Lazam?  said,  blf  h*  hadn't  a got 
1***1  time  ttnoug'hi  Id  a let  him  om  for  ^ntutay> 
imd  stmt  *>no  of  m y m ni  with  lutu  be*  show-fim 
the  ><uy  yon  knowy  fojr  wl^n  ^ gentteman 
bohsrss  a*  a gentlemiul  p mo,  X behave  i*  grfij * 

tkmaq  V,i  him.’'  , *v  ; . ' ’ . V V-  ’ 

Ait*.  JUdicy >'  oevNotiritv  ami  ffcm*  t>  km£  bnh, 
vjro*  pnid  without  -a  single  question.  or  die  deduc- 
tion. of  a tolling,;  but  the  Colonel  r&ther  sicke&e 
svl  pf  Honey  of  rapturous  grati- 
tude, ami  .’Hfe  prAfcsakma  of  mingl od 

epatritioni  and  dolighf  v*j?ry  xtpolly.  ^My  boy;’* 
fciT©  the  fe*Wr  iuCliye,  " you  see  ic  v/hat  straits 
Aaftt  *^91^^'  - truth,  lo  haviir 

t ? che^t  thg  -poor  Thhtk  of  %ing  before  a wash- 
u?  UumWiug  yovitecif  tit  a tailor,  .ir 

siting  a poo?  mm**  ehildttjn^;  IJl : Cfive 
hkshndr  I {iioiightv  und  jkxAftd  wth^r  cmifu^; 

Os  mihW^f  hts  ^ afraid  L w* 

wwr'  toouey  much;  bill,  shoot  toy 

pc«tndi  4riii> twenty  for  c%>rri».  ^hd  1 

b-xrowod  of  Peudeciuif,.  Wen 

detiiUh  ion  ■}  < d ahout  %ia\l  Mu*  time  r 
.' v>;  V6u  «TUpiil  hoy^'aaye  the  father,  <f  f know 
alKHtf  the  cigars  fniJ,  iand  paid  it  |.i*t  week.  Arty 
thing  T luye  is  yburs,  you  knoyr.  As  long  ■& 
there  irt  a giiumn  tfc&fo  is  half  for  yoti , See  ihai 
etery  ehtlluig  we  owe  is  te*hi  Wore — before  % 
week.  U ovvr  And  ;gb  dowiV  ami  aak  Oion  it?  if  t 
tiWspe  him  in  his  study  I want  to  have  gome 
conversation  with  him:'’  WIww  Clive  wjwj  gone 
away,  lie  *xkl  to  roe  hi  a vory  ew^C  vote,  “ fp 
G‘*V*  rum«r  keep  ray  hoy  out  ofAjfht  whfnv  f am 
•gone,  Aft-hurl  f 4hi*all  rffOim  to  Irniia  very  soon. 
y*  Very  soon,  Sort  \fou  tovn  anuthcr  yiWr  s 
yiM  l i(  t,  , ’ •'';  •.’  ! ‘ 

'K  T esr.  to-  ho.  allownttces,  you  know  ; And  this 
of  lhmrymaJi>  has  pretty  tuiarly  emptied 
the  liitle  nntue  t had  set  (wide  for  European  ex- 
p*rut*  Tl  iey  ha  * e he  e rt  errry  .mnah  h/raner  ihaii 
I eTpecifsl  As  it  iv,  t overdrew  roy  account  at 
my  hrt>shrtv s,  ami  have  been  obliged  to  draw 
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work  at  bin  arC^ md  w? .'ihff.gtHt  .school*  of  point- 
ing W'hile  I am  Ahartxht  i Thought  Ol  one  lime 
how  pieg&uit  il  would  Ac#yjT«|jwmy  him  But 

f pnsp&te*  P*iKlc.rmi«  - f fancy  now  a hnl 

is  not  the  belter  for  being  always  to, I (».<  ty.*?  pa- 
rent** apron-string  You  young  Jfcilowa  in?  too 
ciuvf-r  for  me.  X barren  t lea roed  year  jdeafr  or 
rood  your  book*.  1 feel  myself  very  uften  an  oid 
damper  in  your  eompany  I w til  g«;  back,  .Sir, 
where  I have  aomo  frieuuh*  pad  \vl»erv  l am  .some- 
body still.  1 know  an  honest  faro  or  two,  WiuUte' 
and  brown,  that  will  lighten  up  in  tiro  old  rvg> 
meat  when  they  sf*  Tom  >^'wc«?mn  AgtU/i  God 
bless  you,  Arthur  Vila;  young  faIJow<s  hi  tbi# 
country  hate  «ruch.  told  way 9 Hmi  we  old  Ones 
hardly  know  how  to  Uko  you  iil  firet  James 
Bimiie  and  L wjieu  wTirsi  emiro  bofu^v  iiwd  ta 
talk  you  over,  and  think  yon  J.tugbed  ai  u*  Bui 
you  didn1/.,  I know.  Ood  Alniigbty  bio?*  you, 
and  aertil  yptk  a goa*t  wife,  iwd  make  a g«>’d  man 

of  y ou-  1 have  terogiit  p iv^tpii,  vvhiph'  X would 

nkeyovi  to: Wfar ^i'-'^hienibfkucp  of  the  and  iny 
imj  ( To  whom  you  were  so  kind  tifeAr  yon  Were 
boys  tc^eiher  m ahe  pld  Gray  Ffto  ^ l took 
: buhaiid,  and  uttered  soroe  in^./dieieat  word*?  dt 
a/ypcliou  and  respect.  Did  to  Vhomas  Newcorne 
merit  toll  fhvui  all  who  km  v liiiu  1 

Hm  rcsobiticm  being  taken,  our  good  Colonel 
bfcgnn  to  make  silent  but  tfK^lual  preparations 
for  bis  coming  departtrre  . He,  was  pleased  dur- 
ingthc.sp  last  days  of  \iu  st^y  to  give  me  even 
mo  nr  pf  his  confidenc«  than  1 had  previously  en- 
joyed. arid  was  kind  enough  to  soy  t|i«t  be  re- 
garded me  uirnost  as  a sroti  of  hit*  own.  and  hoped 
I would  tie i w elder  l»rol her  v:nd  guanlian  to 
Clive.  Alb  * wha  is  to  guard  the  guardimi.7  The 
younger  brother  ha*i  many  nobler  quatWH?  Ugm 
belonged  to  the  elder.  The  world  had  not  hard- 
ened Clive,  nor  oven  sucreeded  In  spoiling  him. 

I ptrt;-eke  l am  diwrging  from  his  History  ini*^ 
iti^t  T?f  *ftb$*er  ponwro,  and  will  return  .tor  the  sub' 
j«ct  prupt^r  of  the  book,  ' Y;. 

Colons  HcWCCftire  • 4?A*p»T^sefl  #-boing. 

i jiaSlknito^  «“iUt  tit*  iH^bd. 

pi.n-i.fo:*  e^ruducr,  now  that  the  ColoaelVdejUiT- 
| torn  waa  deU-arwihe^  fi  Xaaibif  iV4^\gf'ttWTUoaf: 
pnim»iujii-  and  1 Yitu  proud  to 

be  put  muter  au  oWtgatton  ter  him,  uml  to  tell  it 
tod  I hir^l  rids  house,  os  you  are  aWarc,  of  our 
srpecukiliye  friend  Mr  Sherrir k,  and  am  anewer- 
abliY&r  khil  pavnient  of  tile*  rent  till  Die  t xpity  of 
t.h(s  Hta*e  jam**  baa  taken  the  roaltar  off  my 
hojld*  entirely.  The  plaro  is  greatly  ibo  large  fur 
hrrn.  but  he  says  that  he  likes  if,  and:  rotends  vo 
stay,,  and  Limb  hit  *intef  and  idivse  be.  bis 
hpuseke^pprs.  ^i^e^fhmyf^apo,  The  speak* 
of  * voire  drops  aXilUn)—  Cltv?-  Will  tie  the  son  of 
the  hou^  still,  Horieab Jfutn^  and  God  Hies* 
him  James  is  rkher  ib^p  1 f bought  by  near  a 
hikli  of  rupees-*-4^^  toeV.  a hmi  for  you,  Master 
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ArtJibjr;  Mf.  Binnw  h»*  declawl  ter  me  in  euro- 
fMenra  tbui  ilHiiit'  nicer*  Mias  Rosey , shall  c mrrt 
a M whom be  Approve^  he  will  lease*  her  a 

considerable  pari ijib  forttttws'. * 


The  CedooM’s  t‘V>nfiiiaiit  here  said  that  his  own 
arrangement*  \Ver*;  made  In  inotfce*  ijuatter,  to 
which  statement  the  Colonel  replied  knowingly, 
«•  I thought  so  A 0(Uj&  bind  haa  wlu«peted  id 
me  the  name  of  a pertain  Miss  A.  I knew  her 
gtandtother,  an  cam f»da ting  old  gent! etnan, 

and  I l»orm\mi  *oroe  money  frora  him  w hen  t 
wns  a *ubnUerrx  -U  Ctdeutte  l tel)  you  in  strict 
oonfAlencM,  iuy  jtyjttr  yoorng  tnend,  that  I hope /And 
trust  a l'•.v<*^a)lV  yl'»^Av^g  ^enrtemsm  of  your  acquaint- 
vac <i  viifij  he  ijyluend'  *o  think  how  good  and 
pretty  and  ^xwct-fi'nipenxl  a girl  Mis*  Mac- 
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quostiaucff  Vfut  'morality’  of  operas,  Txrtvufh  *£ 
Minkin.  ami  ^ax-work*.  and.  before  a year 
wi*  out,  Elder  ISogfe  of  Mr.  ;M ’Craw's 

duin:h 

Presently  w:»atf«  be  wadm  tbe  *'  M<miirtg  Po»P’ 
ar»  ad pi  i£<r  ‘**f  thrcr  h«rat*»  (the 

, *•*  thu  property 

of  *sk  vffatt  Ay^y  t$ 

grnrttm  at  ?hs  stobte,  \5ff  £'ftsroy  Squar* 11  > 

Thu  Court  *>F  Ibwtorfif  ‘rnrted  Lifttfinumb- 
Colonel  New  come  bo  an  tmtyrtarmrtcm  -jgta-n'Go 
M sjpr-  Chtn^er^b  Sir  XBdpt*  %um*fi  ftJS/B*  ftp- 
.pointed.  C»>maia«cljRMH“Obit?f  it  mmrty  Clrre 
wns  asked  ft*  this  tBnneftdo.  w 
health  w&s  drunk,  Sir^?  Cfive  *aklt  ditifcrer, 
ac*d .tin?- dpitf.  .aid  fellow  made  atich  a good  apaeefi, 
>,«  returning  thanks  ,,r 

He-  Clive  and  X made  a pilgrimage  ta  Oftey 
Fnars*  and  had  the  Green  to  c«ur^eke*,  >t  beJflg 
ibe  Rtnlemytide  rtcaiion,  anti  <h«  boy*  nlMway 
Owe  of  the  good  old  Iftipr  Ifrcrthtfrft, 
jwitlede^b  aecompanied  tla  *autul  tbeptoee : a nd 
vfe  sate  for  ft  while  iirt  Caphuit  Si^f^lM^V  little 
room  ffee  had.  Ikon  * jw?run®*dar  offirrr,  wrio  had 
*yfd  out,  aavd  ava*  fam  mhi*  oldogOt  retire  li do 
this  cal m ndtssatj  And  we  fcdkfldi  air^tictooB. 
mates?  and  lovers  Object#  • 

fo  echootm^i  ;aTrd  taver* 

One  by  ant  tfap  Coiafl* j took  tern  oOm&wtnh. 
}*»iug  and  old ; m ifown  to;Owv0*n«,  ami  gave 
Mr*  Mason  a parting  beiredklifttvv  * flight 
Ht  Tom  Smkifiw  and  passed  & <Wy  wfth  Jack 
B?;>wn4:  went  to  ail  the  boys’  and  aeboofa 
where  lit#  lifilr  protege*  were,  M M to  be  aide  to 
k*i*?  the  very  Iau?t  and  most  authentic  account  of 
the  young  folk*  to  their  parent  in  India,  Spent 
4 weeh  a£  Marble  Hill,  and  shot  partridge  there, 
twit  far  which  emertamment,  CH re  said,  *he  place 
•a*  ouL:f  have  Vert  intolerable  j and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Brighton,  a Utile  time  with  good 

Mie>  Homnmsu  Aa  for  Sir  Brian's  family,  when 
f^riUment  bmko  op  stf  ewitw  they  did  not  stay 
in  tflvirt.  of  coues^j  had  part  of  a moor 

^ Scotland,  whither  M$  unele  and  eotisin  did  not 
uiijw  him.  The  test  t<enf  ohrosot.  Sir  Brian 
wsmu?ri4V  wafer#  AixT^Chapefle  - iV  teitlp 
^ fmffed  very  good  friend*;  Lady  Arm,  and 
-di  tie  ymang  penpV.  ht'jsrtily  wished  1dm  fate- 
??etl  t ferdjevtJ  Sit  Brian  rvmt  accompanied  the 
C^rrtlrtorn  ^tsir»  ham  tha  dmwitig-foom,  in 
L^ne,  w oat  md  «a'w  hiaj 

hrAMi  irt^  liis  enh  ( ju*i  m he  wtmM  accompany 
old  Iwudy  Bagsrea  tvhon  «V  came  to  look  at  her 
^ceteint  at  tbnhartk,  from  thfi parlor  to  luttcaiTiage). 
Hat  **  for  Evh»h  *hc  ws»  n<n  going  to  V ptrt  off 
with  this  sort  nf  pasting  vand  thr.  next  morning 
liaAhed  irp  V Fittri»y;^quitf©r  imd  a 'railed 
Udy  eame  <mt  ihenc^.  arnl  was  cVset^l  witJi  Col- 
'iriel  Newcnme  n\intpi#»,  and  whett  lie  Jed 

tier  i»ack  to  the  carm^e  tb^rp  wore  tears  irr  itis 

tym.  ' ‘s'  ''v  * V tj'.J  ; \ ' 

Mrs  Mackwme  jokvd  al»out  the  transaction 
I'lwnng  *ratcbed  it  from  the  dining-room  win- 
dowt  j,  and  aefeofl  theColonet  who  liia  sweetheart 
era*  f Newcomo  r^jdied  very  sternly,  that  in- 
hoped  no  one  would  ever  speak  lightly  of  that 
VoL.  IX.—Nti.  50— P 


b‘dv,  wb.nm  he  hive;  *«  bid  i\mi.  ib;.  ; r 1 
afld  1 ihotight  Kp^ey  looked  vetrd  al  ihe  . • • 
ihu^  beatwvcd.  Tbw  yrRa  i V d^y  before  vrtr->li 
w wit  dokrt  to  Bf%Ht ^ At i V ey  ma  n . ha^ 

trigs  \vi?r*>  fokmv  «ul  fsis 

Clive  ind  her  Coioflel  ' had  apa>uVot  ^ 

next  door.  'Chattel  Htmynim  akuw  Ju > •«-•••: 

poached  one  of  f>>-4 

Bay  ham  v*a&  there^nd  Inok^d  paftirnlarlyrv;-,,? 
and  noble  m tin*  jum*  and  the  cliff.  i a«n  r ; . ? 
ik  think,  he  Imd  had  some  explanation 
N'ewcomo.v  wliich  hadplaced  F.  ti  \h  -a ; 
least  temporary  prosperity  Wfrom  did 
benefit  whom  he  knew,  and  rvhat  ey  e ti; 

1dm  did  not  hires  hte?  F B.  wtte  ptc::[’  ;.  . 
feided  ai  Charles's  sermon , of  which  our 

ebuffte  crnild , the  td fusion r aei  tedty 

rolled  down  hw  brown  checks  : for  Fre»l  ?? 
tmm  vw'  ca^Uy  moved,  and  as  il  w'ere  a si->t  vn«  ) 
smntr,  Lhilo  R’osr>y  and  her  mother  .^Wd 
greatly  to  the  sarpna^  nf  -atont  bhy 
tlsmeymnn,  who  had  no  idea  of  s,ueh  watc;; 
hibiiioVy  ami  to  the  discomfiture  of  iwjf  few* 
rtmt<%  whd  Wns  annoyed  to  have  hi«  pr.iinc 
liijlhfd  in  that  aacrcd  ^tVe . ’ Oflf>d  Slv. ^ /^'v  . 
fibwift  camfl  for  ^nrt- M church  , and,  h<  • 
variously  Uteir  fceUngn  migiif  be  exhibited 
{m?asei!,  I ihittk"  waa  not  -ojn'e  of  iis^f^fPy. 
circle  there  iiBseinbfed .r:Uo  did  not  bring  t 
plaw  a Immbtft  pmy *r  & he*/*  it 

waa  the  hat  SahJ>aili^Vjl  oirr . Iriprtd 
hear  far  mtfiif  a shore.  V 

grmt  sea'  waahetl  duv  V Vp  /? $ p^r.  oub'^1^'- . 

with  the  rtffircUoii;^  ^nd  ^ 


together  by  the  afssi&.pi-  /.  „ 

The  Colonel  feiry  much  pleawod 
from  Mr  Ridley,  and  the  comn i imicatwn  4--] , 

he  oiado  (m?  X>ord  Todm»>rdcn  a mausic^?  >%r:4 
park  m whence  Mr  Ridley  c;.;me 

iu»  doty  to  Uoionc!  rvtwcumc}  He 
1 f$\M$ t-  cpflht  feyg'pi  the  ki :rt? if li  w Ui ci  tidc 
Colmtcl  hoiil  him*  His  lordship  hsve  iaVi  n. 
d young  mart,  vr hiefi  M r Kidley  hrul  broue 
up  under  hie  own  eye,  aiii  can  art*rwor  for  $$$( 

Mr.  f(.  «ayrf,  witli  iinpunhy  ;•  imd  whfrh  h : ' 
he  his  hmlshtp1?  own  man  (hr  the  future  'W$;  f 
!;io  fardsliip  have  appointed  me  bis  ti.wur-:  . 
hfiving,  tin  he  ribvaya  hew  been,  been  jm«*t  i ? : d 
in  point  oVeiiary  . Atnirap-, and. MW,  ‘ JHdiv f •*  r 

iidnlrirt|:,  ^inmost  respectfiilly,  wUh^g?«i^ 
jK%  Mt;  John  James  Ridfev — u#  good  aJvTbr^yi 
a young  <mn>  wWcb  1 am  proud  to  sayiL  lfe  if 
My  abroad  wfl  shall  be  most  proud  ^ind, 

hap^jy  if  John  James;  went  with  htnt  AM 
money  wMifh  have  paid  us  so  haritbM^*, 
Colonel;  h^  VhMl  have  ti  ; which  it  t%>V 
rellent  itWr  of  Misa  Cunn ; and  my  lord  h*  < 
ordered  a pictur  of  John  James  in  the  most  - r .: 
manner,  and  have  aakt-d  my  «m.Ki  dinner.  4i 

jp|  lordship’s  own  table,  which  ! have  fait 1 * 
eerrod  him  five-and -thirty  year»  '7  Rj.jiry%  . . 
fairly  broke  down  at  rh'i#  part  of  Jih  sp»' -ecb. 
evidently  W’aa  a rtuclic-l  .coniposition,  and 

l -.si  s . » i r j . it  . .* 
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him  by  the  hand,  and  Clive  jumped  up  clapping 
his,  and  6aying  that  it  was  the  greatest  wish  of 
his  heart  that  J.  J.  and  he  should  be  companions  in 
France  and  Italy.  “ But  I did  not  like  to  ask 
iny  dear  old  father,”  he  said,  “ who  has  had  so 
many  calls,  on  his  purse,  and  besides,  I knew 
that  J.  J.  was  too  independent  to  come  as  my  fol- 
lower.” 

The  Colonel's  berth  has  been  duly  secured  ere 
now.  This  time  he  makes  the  overland  journey ; 
and  his  passage  is  to  Alexandria,  taken  in  one  of 
the  noble  ships  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company.  His  kit  is  as  simple  as  a subaltern's ; 
I believe,  but  for  Clive's  friendly  compulsion,  he 
would  have  carried  back  no  other  than  the  old 
uniform  which  has  served  him  for  so  many  years. 
Clive  and  his  father  traveled  to  Southampton  to- 
gether by  themselves.  F.  B.  and  I took  the 
Southampton  coach  : we  had  asked  leave  to  see 
the  last  of  him,  and  say  a “ God  bless  you”  to 
our  dear  old  friend.  So  the  day  came  when  the 
vessel  was  to  sail.  We  saw  his  cabin,  and  wit- 
nessed all  the  bustle  and  stir  on  board  the  good 
ship  on  a day  of  departure.  Our  thoughts,  how- 
ever, were  fixed  but  on  one  person — the  case,  no 
doubt,  with  hundreds  more  on  such  a day.  There 
was  many  a group  of  friends  closing  wistfully  to- 
gether on  the  sunny  deck,  and  saying  the  last 
words  of  blessing  and  farewell.  The  bustle 
of  the  ship  passes  dimly  round  about  them ; the 
hurrying  noise  of  crew  and  officers  running  on 
their  duty ; the  tramp  and  6ong  of  the  men  at  the 
capstan  bars  x the  bells  ringing,  as  the  hour  for 
departure  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  as  mother  and 
son,  father  and  daughter,  husband  and  wife,  hold 
hands  yet  for  a little  while.  We  saw  Clive  and 
his  father  talking  together  by  the  wheel.  Then 
they  went  below  ; and  a passenger,  her  husband, 
asked  me  to  give  my  arm  to  an  almost  fainting 
lady,  and  to  lead  her  off  the  ship.  Bayham  fol- 
lowed us,  carrying  their  two  children  in  his  arms, 
as  the  husband  turned  away,  and  walked  aft. 
The  last  bell  was  ringing,  and  they  were  crying, 
“ Now  for  the  shore.”  The  whole  ship  had  begun 
to  throb  ere  this,  and  its  great  wheels  to  beat  the 
water,  and  the  chimnies  had  Hung  out  their  black 
signals  for  sailing.  We  were  as  yet  close  on  the 
dock,  and  we  saw  Clive  coming  up  from  below, 
looking  very  pale ; the  plank  was  drawn  after 
him  as  he  stepped  on  land. 

Then,  with  three  great  cheers  from  the  dock, 
and  from  the  crew  in  the  bows,  and  from  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  quarter-deck,  the  noble  ship  strikes 
the  first  stroke  of  her  destined  race,  and  swims 
away  toward  the  ocean.  “ There  he  is,  there  he 
is,”  shouts  Fred  Bayham,  waving  his  hat.  “ God 
bless  him,  God  bless  him !”  I scarce  perceived, 
at  the  ship's  side,  beckoning  an  adieu,  our  dear 
old  friend,  when  the  lady,  whose  husband  had 
bidden  me  to  lead  her  away  from  the  ship,  faint- 
ed in  my  arms.  Poor  soul ! Her,  too,  has  fate 
stricken.  Ah,  pangs  of  hearts  tom  asunder, 
passionate  regrets,  cruel,  cruel  partings ! Shall 
you  not  end  one  day,  ere  many  years  ; when  the 
tears  shall  be  wiped  from  all  eyes,  and  there  shall 
be  neither  sorrow  nor  pain  1 


DOCTOR  PABLO.  ^ 

A YOUNG  ship-surgeon  who  had  made  several 
voyages,  set  out  about  thirty-five  years  ago, 
on  board  a rotten  old  three-master,  commanded 
by  a worn-out  captain.  The  ship  was  named  Le 
Cultivateur,  and  the  young  surgeon  was  named 
Paul  de  la  Gironiere.  He  came  of  Breton  race  ; 
feared  nothing,  and  loved  adventure. 

After  touching  in  sundry  ports,  the  old  three- 
master  reached  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  an- 
chored near  the  little  town  of  Cavita,  in  the  bay 
of  Manilla.  There,  the  young  doctor  obtained 
leave  to  live  ashore  until  the  vessel  sailed  again  ; 
and  having  found  lodgings  in  the  town,  hehegan 
to  amuse  himself  in  the  open  air  with  his  gun. 
He  mixed  with  the  natives,  and  picked  up  what 
he  could  of  their  language,  increasing  at  the  same 
time  his  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

At  the  end  of  four  months — in  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty — cholera  broke  out 
at  Manilla,  and  soon  spread  over  the  island. 
Mortality  was  terrible  among  the  Indians  ; and, 
as  often  happens  with  Indians,  and  U6ed  to  hap- 
pen often  among  Europeans  when  people  were 
more  ignorant  than  they  are  now,  the  belief 
arose  that  somebody  was  poisoning  the  wells. 
No  suspicion  fell  upon  the  Spanish  masters  of 
the  island,  who  were  dying  with  the  rest  ; but 
there  were  several  French  ships  in  the  harbor, 
and  it  was  therefore  settled  that  the  wells  were 
poisoned  by  the  French. 

On  the  ninth  of  October  a horrible  massacre 
began  at  Manilla  and  Cavita.  The  old  captain 
of  the  Cultivateur  was  one  of  the  first  victims. 
Almost  all  the  French  residents  in  Manilla  were 
assassinated,  and  their  houses  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Monsieur  Paul  the  doctor,  who  was  known  on 
shore  as  Doctor  Pablo,  contrived  to  escape  in 
good  time  to  his  ship.  As  soon  as  he  was  on 
board,  his  services  were  wanted  by  the  mate  of 
an  American  vessel,  who  had  received  a poniard 
wound.  That  having  been  dressed,  the  doctor 
next  heard  from  several  French  captains  that  one 
of  their  number,  Captain  Drouant,  from  Marseilles, 
i was  still  on  shore.  There  remained  but  an  hour 
of  twilight ; he  might  possibly  be  saved.  The 
bold  young  Breton  therefore  went  ashore  again 
in  a canoe,  and,  when  he  landed,  bade  the  sail- 
ors abide  by  the  boat  until  he  or  Captain  Drou- 
ant should  come  to  them.  He  then  began  his 
search  ; and,  at  a little  place  called  Puesta  Baga, 
perceived  a group  of  three  or  four  hundred  Indi- 
ans. Among  them  they  had  the  unlucky  captain, 
pale  as  a ghost ; whom  a wild  Indian,  with  a kris 
in  his  hand,  held  by  the  shoulder.  Down  rushed 
Doctor  Pablo  on  the  group,  thrust  the  wild  Indian 
to  the  right  and  Captain  Drouant  to  the  left,  and 
pointing  out  where  the  boat  was,  bade  the  captain 
run  and  save  himself.  The  captain  ran,  and  the 
Indians  wTere  too  much  surprised  at  the  presump- 
tion of  his  rescuer  to  take  immediate  heed  of  the 
departure  of  their  victim  ; so  the  captain  reached 
the  boat,  and  pulled  away  from  shore. 

But  how  was  Doctor  Pablo  to  escape  1 The 
Indian  whom  he  had  thrust  aside,  ran  at  him  with 
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uplifted  arm ; him  the  young  surgeon  met  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a little  cane.  The  man 
ran  back  to  his  companions,  amazed  and  wrath- 
ful. Knives  were  drawn  on  all  sides,  and  a circle 
was  formed  about  the  mad  white  man  ; one  would 
not  strike  alone,  but  a score  or  two  would  strike 
together.  The  circle  was  closing,  when  an  In- 
dian soldier,  armed  with  a musket,  jumped  into 
the  midst.  Holding  his  musket  by  the  muzzle, 
he  swung  it  violently  round  at  arm's  length,  and 
the  revolving  but-end  soon  cleared  a wide  space. 
“ Fly,  sir !"  the  soldier  said  ; 44  nobody  will  touch 
a hair  of  you  while  1 am  here." 

In  truth  a way  was  opened,  by  which  the  young 
man  was  quietly  permitted  to  depart ; as  he  went, 
the  soldier  cried  after  him,  4i 4 You  cared  for  my 
wife  when  she  was  ill,  and  refused  money  ; now 
you  are  paid." 

Captain  Drouant  having  taken  the  canoe. 
Monsieur  Paul  had  uo  course  left  him  but  to  go 
to  his  old  home  in  Cavita.  On  the  way  ho  met  a 
crowd  of  workers  from  the  arsenal,  who  had  set 
out  with  hatchets  to  attack  the  ships.  Among 
these,  too,  there  was  a friertd,  who  pinned  him  to 
a wall,  concealed  his  person  until  his  companions 
were  gone  by,  and  then  urged  him  to  promise  that 
he  would  not  go  on  board  the  ships,  but  hide  on 
shore. 

The  Doctor’s  case  was  little  improved  when  he 
reached  home.  There  came  a knocking  at  the 
door,  and  a whispering  outside,  of  “ Doctor 
Pablo."  It  was  the  friendly  voice  of  a Chinese 
storekeeper. 

11  What  have  you  to  say,  Yang-Po  1" 

“ Doctor  Pablo,  save  yourself.  The  Indians 
intend  attacking  you  this  night." 

Doctor  Pablo  would  not  save  himself  by  flight ; 
he  thought  it  best  to  barricade  his  doors  with  fur- 
niture, to  load  his  pistols,  and  to  abide  the  issue. 

Wearied  by  a day  of  anxiety,  excitement,  and 
severe  physical  labor,  the  beleaguered  French- 
man found  it  difficult  to  keep  awake  and  watch- 
ful, through  the  first  hours  of  the  night.  At 
eleven  o'clock  there  came  again  a knocking,  hur- 
riedly repeated. 

*•  Who  is  there  1" 

“ We  are  friends.  The  Indians  are  behind  us. 
Escape  through  the  roof  at  the  back,  and  you  will 
find  us  in  the  street  of  the  Campanario." 

He  took  this  good  advice,  and  had  not  long 
escaped  before  the  house  was  searched  and  pil- 
laged. His  now  friends  sheltered  him  for  the 
night,  and  were  about  to  convey  him  to  his  ship 
on  the  succeeding  morning,  when  one  of  them 
brought  him  a letter  signed  by  all  the  captains 
in  harbor,  saying  that  being  in  momentary  fear 
of  attack,  they  had  determined  to  heave  anchor, 
and  stand  out  to  sea;  but  that  two  of  them, 
Drouant  and  Perroux,  would  have  to  leave  on 
land  part  of  their  provisions,  their  sails,  and  their 
water,  unless  he  would  send  those  stores  off  by 
means  of  a canoe  which  was  sent  with  the  letter, 
and  was  subject  to  his  orders. 

“The  safety  of  two  ships,"  said  the  young 
surgeon,  <<  depends  on  sending  off  this  water 
and  these  stores." 


“Your  own  safety,"  his  friends  replied,  “de- 
pends on  getting  off*  yourself,  and  that  immedi- 
ately." 

“ I am  resolved  to  see  after  the  stores." 

“ Then  go  alone,  for  we  will  not  escort  you  to 
destruction." 

Doctor  Pablo  did  go  alone,  and  found  upon 
the  shore  a crowd  of  Indians  watching  the  ships. 
He  believed  that  by  not  fearing  them  he  would 
remove  nearly  all  cause  for  fear,  and  therefore 
went  boldly  up  to  them,  saying,  “ Which  of  you 
would  like  to  earn  some  money  ? I will  give 
any  roan  a piastre  for  a day's  work."  There 
was  a silence.  Presently  one  said,  “You  do 
not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  us?"  “Why,  no,"  he 
replied,  drawing  his  two  pistols  ; “ you  see  I 
stake  only  one  life  against  two."  The  men  were 
at  his  service  in  a minute ; two  hundred  were 
chosen ; a note  was  penciled  and  sent  off  by  the 
canoe  to  summon  all  the  ship's  boats  to  convey 
the  stores.  A quantity  of  money  belonging  to 
Captain  Drouant  was  taken  to  the  beach  secretly 
by  the  pocketful,  and  deposited  in  a corner  of 
one  of  the  boats.  All  went  well;  there  was 
only  one  unlucky  accident.  When  Captain  Per- 
roux’s  sails  were  being  repaired,  one  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  work  had  died  of  cholera,  and  the 
rest,  fearing  infection,  had  wrapped  him  up  hur- 
riedly in  a small  sail  and  run  away.  The  Indians, 
in  moving  the  sail-cloths,  uncovered  the  body, 
and  were  at  once  in  an  uproar.  This  was,  they 
said,  a French  plot  for  poisoning  the  air  and 
spreading  the  infection.  4 4 Nonsense,  men ! " said 
Pablo.  “ Afraid  of  a poor  devil  dead  of  cholera  \ 
So  be  it.  I’ll  soon  relieve  you  of  him.”  Then, 
with  a great  display  of  coolness  which  he  did 
not  altogether  feel,  he  wrapped  the  body  again 
in  a piece  of  the  sail-cloth,  and.  lifting  it  up  in 
his  arms,  he  carried  it  down  to  the  shore.  He 
caused  a hole  to  be  dug,  and  laid  the  body  in  the 
grave  himself.  When  it  was  covered  up,  he 
erected  a rude  cross  over  the  spot.  After  that, 
the  loading  went  on  without  further  hindrance. 

Having  paid  the  Indians,  and  given  them  a 
cask  of  brandy,  Doctor  Pablo  went  to  the  ship 
with  the  last  cargo  of  water,  and  there — as  he 
had  taken  little  or  no  refreshment  during  the  last 
twenty- four  hours — his  work  being  now  done, 
he  began  to  feel  exhausted.  He  was  exhausted 
in  more  senses  than  one,  for  he  was  near  the 
end  of  his  worldly  as  well  as  of  his  bodily  re- 
sources. All  his  goods  and  the  small  hoards 
that  he  had  made,  were  either  destroyed  or  stolen ; 
he  owned  nothing  but  what  he  had  upon  him — 
a check  shirt,  canvas  trowsers,  and  a calico 
waistcoat,  with  a small  fortune  of  thirty-two 
piastres  in  his  pockets.  W’hen  he  had  recovered 
from  his  faintness  and  had  taken  a little  food,  he 
bethought  him  of  an  English  captain  in  the  Bay 
who  owed  him  a hundred  piastres  ; as  the  vessels 
were  all  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  must  set 
oflf  in  a small  boat  at  once  to  get  them.  Now 
this  captain*  one  of  the  perfidious  sons  of  Albion 
I am  sorry  to  say,  replied  to  the  young  doctor's 
demand  that  he  owed  him  nothing,  and  threat- 
ened to  throw  him  overboard.  So,  in  sooth,  he 
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was  obliged  to  tumble  back  into  his  boat,  and 
return  to  the  Cultivateur  as  he  could.  But  then, 
how  could  he? — for  the  night  was  become  pitch 
dark,  and  a violent  contrary  wind  had  arisen. 

The  night  was  spent  in  idly  tossing  on  the 
waves ; but,  when  morning  came,  and  he  got  on 
board  his  ship,  other  difficulties  disappeared. 
The  Spanish  authorities  had  quelled  the  riots, 
and  the  priests  in  the  suburbs  of  Civita  had  threats 
ened  excommunication  against  any  one  who  at- 
tempted Doctor  Pablo's  life;  for,  as  a son  of 
^Esculapius,  his  life  was  to  be  particularly  cher- 
ished. The  French  ships  remained  at  anchor; 
and  when,  soon  afterward,  an  Indian  came  on 
board  the  Cultivateur  to  invite  the  doctor  to  his 
home  near  the  mountains  ef  Marigondon,  ten 
leagues  off,  he  had  leisure  to  go,  and  went. 

For  three  weeks,  he  lived  happily  as  this  In- 
dian’s guest,  and  then  an  express  messenger 
came  with  a letter  from  the  mate  of  his  ship,  who 
had  commanded  it  since  the  death  of  the  old 
captain,  informing  him  that  the  Cultivateur  was 
about  to  sail  for  France,  and  that  he  must  make 
haste  to  come  on  board.  The  letter  had  been 
some  days  written,  and  when  Doctor  Pablo  reach- 
ed Manilla,  there  was  his  vessel  to  be  seen,  with 
its  outspread  sails,  almost  a speck  on  the  horizon ! 
His  first  thought  was  to  give  chase  in  a canoe, 
the  Indians  saying  that  if  the  breeze  did  not 
freshen  they  might  overtake  the  ship.  But  they 
demanded  twelve  piastres  on  the  spot,  and  only 
twenty-five  were  then  lying  in  the  doctor's  pockets. 
What  was  to  be  done 7 If  they  failed  to  over- 
take the  vessel,  what  figure  was  he  to  make  in  a 
town  where  he  knew  nobody,  with  nothing  but 
a check  shirt,  canvas  trowsers,  calico  waistcoat, 
and  thirteen  piastres  ? Suddenly,  he  resolved  to 
let  the  Cultivateur  go,  and  keep  what  money  he 
hadj  to  set  himself  up  as  a practitioner  of  physic 
in  Manilla. 

But  Manilla,  as  the  world  knows,  is  a gay 
place,  in  which  there  is  much  display  of  wealth 
and  carriages,  and  of  Spanish  colonial  frippery 
and  fashion.  How  should  he  begin  ? His  stars 
provided  for  him  in  the  first  instance.  Before 
he  left  the  shore  on  his  way  back  into  Manilla, 
he  met  a young  European,  with  whom  he  ex- 
changed confidences.  This  young  European  was 
another  ship-doctor,  who  had  himself  thought  of 
settling  in  the  Philippines,  but  was  called  home 
by  family  affairs  ; he  confirmed  Monsieur  de  la 
Gironi&re  in  his  purpose.  There  was  a difficulty 
about  his  dress ; it  was  not  quite  the  costume  in 
which  to  pay  physician’s  visits.  “ Never  mind 
that,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  his  friend.  44 1 can 
furnish  you  with  all  you  want : a new  suit  of 
clothes  and  six  magnificent  lancets.  You  shall 
have  them  at  cost  price.”  The  bargain  was  set- 
tled ; the  departing  doctor  turned  back  to  his 
km,  out  of  which  Doctor  Pablo  presently  issued 
fully  equipped.  He  had  a most  respectable  and 
professional  set  of  clothes ; only  they  were  too 
long  for  him  in  every  respect,  and  every  where 
too  wide.  He  had  six  lancets  in  his  pocket,  and 
his  little  calico  waistcoat  packed  up  in  his  hat. 
He  had  paid  for  his  equipment  twenty-four  pias- 


tres, so  he  came  out  into  the  streets  of  Manilla 
with  just  one  piastre  in  his  hand,  and  the  whole 
world  of  the  Philippines  before  him. 

A triumphant  idea  presently  occurred  to  him. 
There  was  a Spanish  captain,  Juan  Poms,  known 
to  be  almost  blind.  He  would  go  and  offer  him 
his  services.  Where  did  he  live?  A hundred 
people  in  the  streets  were  asked  in  vain*  At 
last  an  Indian  shopkeeper  observed,  44  If  senor 
Don  Juan  is  a captain,  he  will  be  known  at  any 
guard-house.”  To  a guard-house  Doctor  Pablo 
went,  and  thence  was  at  once  conducted  by  a 
soldier  to  the  captain’s  dwelling.  Night  was 
then  closing. 

Don  Juan  Porras  was  an  Andalusian,  and  a 
jolly  fellow.  He  was  in  the  act  of  covering  his 
eyes  with  enormous  poultices. 

44  Senor  captain,”  said  the  young  Breton,  44 1 
am  a doctor  and  a learned  oculist.  I am  come 
to  take  care  of  you,  and  I am  sure  that  I know 
how  to  cure  you.” 

44  Quite  enough,”  he  replied ; 44  every  physician 
in  Manilla  is  an  ape.” 

44  That  is  just  my  opinion,”  said  Doctor  Pablo ; 
“and  for  that  reason  I have  resolved  to  come 
myself  and  practice  in  the  Philippines.” 

44  What  countryman  are  you?” 

44 1 am  from  France.” 

44  A French  physician ! I am  at  your  serv- 
ice. Take  my  eyes  ; do  what  you  will  with 
them.” 

44  Your  eyes,  senor  capitan,  are  very  bad.  If 
they  are  to  be  healed  soon,  they  ought  not  to  be 
left  a minute.” 

44  Would  you  mind  making  a short  stay  with 
me?” 

44 1 consent,  on  condition  that  you  let  me  pay 
you  for  my  board  and  lodging.” 

44  Do  as  you  will,”  replied  Don  Juan ; 44  the 
thing  is  settled  at  onec.  Send  for  your  luggage.” 

Doctor  Pablo’s  canvas  trowsers  had  bee* 
thrown  aside  as  too  ragged  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving, and  his  whole  luggage  was  the  little 
white  waistcoat  packed  up  in  his  hat,  and  his 
hat  was  all  the  box  he  had.  He  adopted  the 
straightforward  course,  which  is  at  all  times  the 
sensible  and  right  course ; he  told  the  captain 
the  plain  truth  about  himself,  and  that  his  lodg- 
ing could  be  paid  for  only  out  of  his  earnings, 
say  from  month  to  month.  The  captain  was  on 
his  part  delighted.  44  If  you  are  poor,”  he  said, 
44  it  will  be  the  making  of  you  to  cure  me.  You 
are  sure  to  do  your  best.” 

Doctor  Pablo  and  the  captain  got  on  very  well 
together.  An  examination  of  the  eyes  next  morn- 
ing showed  that  the  right  eye  was  not  only  lost, 
but  enveloped  in  a mass  of  cancerous  disease 
that  would  ere  long  have  destroyed  his  patient’s 
life.  Of  the  other  eye  there  was  still  hope. 
44  Your  right  eye,”  the  doctor  said,  “and  all  this 
growth  about  it  has  to  be  removed  by  an  opera- 
tion, or  you  must  die.”  The  operation  was  un- 
dergone. The  wounds  healed,  the  flesh  became 
sound,  and,  after  about  six  weeks,  the  use  of 
the  left  eye  was  recovered.  During  this  time 
Doctor  Pablo  met  with  a few  other  patients ; so, 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  he  wafc  ftUe  to  p*y  diligent  in  ftt*  attendance  on  the  hoy  , and  six 

punctually  fcr  his  board  omd  lodging,  ouifttha  afkTwanLMadime  de  las  Salmas-— A non 

Wie  <^zin  yen  afroA,  but ikkwlj 'knetoikat,  —was  his  >ife.  She  had  a fojrteiif;  af  thirty 
for  he  fiiill  refused  to  atir  out  ordoo*#.  * l won't.  thcma;ind  pounds-,  expected  daily  in  galleons  from 
go  oat/*  he  said,  '*.to  be  called  Gfek-fcy«*  Mfitfoo; 

Voo  must  get  -roc  a gins*  eye  Prance  fe#-,  One  cvermig  while  they  were  at  tea,  newa 
fofo  Til  hut  abroad.  •’  Jname  that  the  Jatloon^  wef&  in  the  ofiing  Hus- 

“ But  that  wall  make  & 4$lfcy/©?  eighteen  ^ Wt3fe- ^iswl-  agreed  that  whan  this  niontry 

months.”  cacbfvlfiey  would  retire  to  France.  -Don  Pablo 

.‘♦  You  must  wait  eighteen  month#,  then,  ho-  hail  rlwt .»  ?jS: and  held 

fore  you  get  the  credit  of  my  cure  Watty  uw?f  sfcyund  ltifetf  sjujatianii,  kept  t^ro  carriage*  arui 
and  I’ll  keep  my  shutters'  cinre/I,  and  nial&e  pei>  Adghi  tioms  t also  at  tine  table,  at  which  all  Hu- 
pic  believe  that  I -can't  bean  the  light,  and  am  a$  yupean*  wem  we.tomn  guests.  It  was  not  ruin, 
Mas  ever.”  therefore  when  the  tidings  com*  next  day  tliut 

If  Captain  Juan  Parras  would  but  show  him-  hb  wife's  money  woo  .'lost ■ ! It  had  been  suited 
self,  than  Doctor  Pablo  * fortune  would  bt?  made  tm  its  .tray  through  Mttfieo  by  Cokwe!  Y Uirbide, 
V'a*  Doctor  Pablo-  wail  srightaw-  months,  m-  and  paid  to  tb*  credit  of  the  independent  eaoa<.\ 
dl  a false  eye.  could  iia  • receipt  firmi*  Fnauccf  m a fhrn n«d  then?  in  (The 

Certainly  nut.  He  would  turn  medunurtcm,  and  #uly  dif&reocc  to  Doctor  P&blo  n^,  ihsit  he 
get  up  an  e$p  at  MimtiJfc  under  bis*  oW*HpcruV  cdltW  not  quit  tbg  Piiliip^inhsi.  ■. 
iwuiemie.  Ho  did  ao,  And  ih«  eaphdtt  ( though  U ' Amohg  other  siCiiatiQnsi.D^tof  Pablo  held fhr.< 
•M  net  fe$d  as.  i£  it  f devei  fit)  found  it  £*»*,  nC  ,«uug€HVtvea#ip!it  to  the;  fea  light  bdtailon 
not  au&JLU  f&toty.  He  put  m;  at'tyte  Unt>,  and  was  a wssttu  friend  jo  it#  e&punn. 

ftl  at  biouvelf  iw  the  gW«V  and  consented  to  go  Navnles.  No\ale#  mic  night  revolted,  the  regi- 
oul.  c . inoTil  began  art  msrorrfeciion^  arid  the  surgeon  - 

But  Wfwi,  somebody  may  ask,  ia  nil  thin  fetorv  major  rushed  out  vrt  three  o’clock  in.  the  roortW 
afomil  Is  it  fcfue  t I only  know  that  it  in  aB  inr  . iiiit  exactly  ItRovfLiig  whtvt  ^ vio.  Tumuh: 
senr^ly  vouohed  for  by  the  pt’rsoii  chiefly  con-  and  eatmorradiiig  followed.  Pablo  did  not  ret  uni 
temed  ; to  wit,  the  doctor  himseDl  M^uVtmu  to  bis  Wife  lot  tj^etoiy-tiftK'hdure'i  htitf’  g-ivcrii' 
•U^wauJre  Dua»aj»  luiymg  included  the  ftd*  Jus  sorVjcv  lo  the  Spaftiitrda,  and  munmt  unu 
^nmre«  o(  Mdnwmu  de  la  Birombt?  in  H to*  Hi  fhufld  bls  wii>t  upon  her  kiures  $ -slur  vow*  to 
auuc«  of  uud  One  PUmUimjs^  m-cive  hhn.  hat  ik’-r  w ^ gone.  The  terror 

Monsieur  fa  U Qti&n&te  cofsukfre^J  tljtax  it  wa^  she  had  suffered  cost  her  ?an  illness  firni  deprived 
irme  for  hust  to  ttdf  kh*i  waked  truQi  ojocernh^g  her,  Jfjr  « fvwum . He  watched  over  her. 
himself  and  hU  ad^epturos.  This  he  .wow  doe#  and  *he  re^rereti*  A month  attetward.  she  re- 
ift  a litUo  btjok  -called  Twenty  Y caiaiii  thl?  Philip-  lapsed,  aod  it  frloft  appoafixi  tiiat  she  waa  subject 
:pmw>  of  wbfc.U  an  Ettgliab  t^rsslatk’ti  h^  just  ^nKHnUly  relitfses  of  Inaaniiy 
b^n  puiih^hed  by  HAr^r  and  Brothji&  He  look  her  rn  sr-oreU  vif  bealth  to  the  Tiem 

Tbs  return  of  I>o»  Juan  caoscd  a greil  Alta*  * tfmch  infested  by  bandits  ; but  he 

bon  m Manilla.  Every  one  talked  Cf  senot  Don  Mi  not.  mind  bandits  H?  had  a;mdry  adv^n>- 
i'abio,  the  great  French  phy^cnaji^  PAiienu  Uim  with  ttoiu.  and  the  lesukafibem  aft  yrz?, 
tame  ir oca  ail  parts  ; and,  ydunjg  he  vvas.  ihn  that  thc#e  people  thought  doctor  Pal*lh  > fine 

' With  much  care,  Anna’s 


mbs-  to  npulonce  He  kepi  a fellow,  and  liked  him. 
but  still  lodged  m the  captain's  health  wna  at  Ic^t  perfectly  restored 

TJusn  tWytHtrig  couple,  d^yntodlh  ^ictlothw, 
h«ppemfd  (Joiy  a young  Amor-  returned  into  Manilla, . where,  «oon  aftstward  j 
1 oot  to  hun>  My  hi  Doctor  Pablo  considered  £&it  'be;haui; 

iio  wo^  occs^iooally  w ho  ^cen  ed  by  the  go?creor/vibo  had  refused  to  discharge 
adc^ — mug  ti£  tiu>  fcertu-  a i?okJief  on  account  of  ill -health  on  his  recorn- 

!«■, ia#n'.’  Sh<  the ' Wa^'.  nriehdaiion.  Pablo  suddenly  resigned  every  office 
is}  eighteen  or  siin^U^n  yer>re  that  he  bold  under  the  etatej  sun l »^skeil  his  wife 
a widow.  Docfor  J^Ua  fell  how  she  would  like  to  go  and .‘Be^  at  Jala-JTalf^Tf 

Any  n’here,  ^be  Tjr^tor  Psbfo. 

^ere  ma<jft  to  meet  this  charm-  bought  therefore  the  pewit ?Ub< 

Jo  cirdus  > hnt  she  vr*»  not  to  cyf  lala-l-ila ; and.  dhfiougli  thi;  governor  behaved 
>r»  ^ay  wbnrn  One  mormtig'  courteously,  ivf 4t «etl  iu a ainj  appc-uscfi 

lro?h  the  French  phy meiah  to  his  wrath,  be  hdd  fe  pur^fte  firmly,  n/d  set 
Ho  druvo  to  the  hons-e  tmli-  out  to  inspect  hr^  ii^w  thbatre  Of  AvtiOU 
best  in  the  KUhOrb  of  ^anui  It  provod  lo  /i  p’eriin^ulft  divided % a diuhf 
ftenL  And  was  writing  the  pre-  of  mmiutdin*  which  s^ibsided  m a series  of  hills 
ick  room,  when  he  heard  the  toward  the  lake.  It  eovoml  ^rith  fnresU- 
behind  him,  turned  his  h«adT  arid  thick  pasturage,  and  v^lyi  fpH  of {£*&?  *, 

uf  his  dream*  Bo  drep|ied  Doctor  Fabk  hM  litro&df  to  be  a mighty jj0tit.iV 
sat  talking  ineoberentlr  ~ she  great  in  the  chare  of  the  pheasant  vt  die  huiTAit'. 
U he  thought  of  bet  nephew,  There  were  no  animals  m ifte  tlomaha  more  m>x- 
ThU  made  Doctor  Pablo  very  terns  than  ervet  cats  and  oaonkjry e— men  except- 
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ed.  The  peninsula  was  a noted  haunt  of  pirates 
and  bandits.  Doctor  Pablo  went  to  the  cabin  of 
the  person  who  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  the 
most  desperate  pirate,  a fellow  wrho  would  do  his 
half-a-dozen  murders  in  a day,  and  said  to  him, 
“ Mabutin-Tajo” — that  was  his  name — “you  are 
a great  villain.  I am  the  lord  of  Iala-Iala ; I wish 
you  to  change  your  mode  of  lite.  It  you  refuse, 
I’ll  punish  you.  I want  a guard  ; give  me  your 
word  of  honor  that  you’ll  be  an  honest  man,  and 
I will  make  you  my  lieutenant.”  The  man,  after 
a pause,  vowed  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  the 
death,  and  showed  the  way  to  the  house  of  an- 
other desperado  who  would  be  his  sergeant. 
From  these,  and  with  these,  the  doctor  went  to 
others  of  their  stamp,  raised  a little  army,  and  by 
evening  had , in  cavalry  and  infantry,  a force  of 
ten  men,  which  was  as  large  as  he  required.  He 
was  captain,  Mabutin-Tajo  was  lieutenant,  and 
the  business  of  the  men  was  thenceforward  not 
to  break  order,  but  to  keep  it.  He  got  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place  together,  caused  them  to  consent 
to  assemble  in  a village,  marked  the  line  of  a 
street,  planned  sites  for  a church  and  for  his  own 
mansion,  set  the  people  at  work,  and  masons  and 
master  workmen  to  help  them,  from  Manilla. 

The  people  of  Manilla  thought  the  great  French 
physician  had  gone  mad,  but  his  faithful  wife 
heartily  entered  into  his  scheme  ; and,  after  eight 
months  of  constant  passing  to  and  fro,  he  at  last 
informed  her  that  her  castle  at  Iaia  was  erected, 
and  conveyed  her  to  her  domain. 

Doctor  Pablo  begged  from  the  governor  the 
post  which  we  should  call  in  London,  that  of  Po- 
lice Magistrate  of  the  Province  of  the  Lagune. 
This  made  him  the  supreme  judge  on  his  own 
domain,  and  secured  more  perfectly  his  influence 
over  the  people.  From  the  Archbishop  Hilarion, 
he  begged  Father  Miguel  de  San  Francisco  as  a 
curate.  This  priest  was  denied  to  him,  as  a per- 
son with  whom  no  one  could  live  in  peace.  Doc- 
tor Pablo  persisted  and  obtained  his  wish.  Father 
Miguel  came.  He  was  a fiery,  energetic  man,  a 
Malay,  who  got  on  very  well  with  his  new  patron, 
and  was  appreciated  by  his  dock ; not  the  less 
because  he  labored  much  among  them  as  a teach- 
er and  in  other  ways,  and  preached  only  once  a 
year,  and  then  it  was  always  the  same  sermon 
— a short  one  in  two  parts — half  Spanish  for  the 
gentlefolks,  half  Tagaloc  for  the  Indians. 

In  this  way,  Monsieur  Paul  de  la  Gironiferc 
settled  at  Iala.  There  he  lived  many  years.  He 
reformed  the  natives,  taught  them,  and  human- 
ized them.  Without  a cannon-shot,  he  put  an 
end  to  piracy.  He  cleared  woods,  and  covered 
the  soil  with  plantations  of  indigo  and  sugar- 
cane, rice,  and  coffee.  The  end  of  his  history 
was  that  he  left  Iala-Iala  when  its  church  con- 
tained the  graves  of  his  dear  w ife  and  of  his  two 
infant  children,  of  a favorite  brother  who  had 
quitted  France  to  dwell  with  him,  of  his  wife's 
sister,  and  of  other  friends.  Doctor  Pablo  went 
back,  a lonely  man,  to  his  old  mother,  in  France, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
after  having  passed  twenty  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 


WHAT  IS  A CONGREVE  ROCKET  1 

HOEVER  has  stood  upon  a fortification 
near  a cannon  when  fired,  will  have  no- 
ticed the  recoil,  or  backward  movement  of  the 
piece  on  its  wheels.  More  feelingly  the  force  of 
the  recoil  will  manifest  itself  to  the  rook-shooter, 
who,  firing  skyward  many  times  in  succession, 
often  gets  punished  for  his  wanton  destruction 
of  corvine-life,  by  a bruised  shoulder,  or  occasion- 
ally even  a broken  collar-bone. 

Now,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  it  is  the  object  of 
the  gunmaker — understanding  the  term  gun  in 
its  generic  sense,  including  cannon  as  well  as 
small-arms — to  deaden  or  diminish  this  force  of 
recoil.  As  concerns  small  fire-arms,  more  es- 
pecially rifles  and  pistols,  any  considerable  recoil 
is  most  injurious,  as  it  throws  the  barrel  out  of 
the  due  line  of  aim  ; and  this  is  the  chief  reason 
why  so  great  a weight  of  metal  is  put  into  such 
barrels.  4n  the  case  of  pieces  of  ordinance,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  force  of  recoil,  when  it 
goes  beyond  a certain  extent,  not  only  disarranges 
the  aim,  but  renders  the  piece  unmanageable, 
more  especially  on  board  ship. 

Let  us  suppose  now,  that  the  cannon  on  the 
fortification  is  charged — is  discharged — and  re- 
coils. The  explosion,  however,  being  instanta- 
neous, the  recoil  soon  comes  to  an  end.  If  the 
explosion  were  susceptible  of  prolongation,  and 
if  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  could  be  maintained 
by  some  device  in  its  original  position,  then  the 
best  way  of  attacking  an  enemy,  supposing  the 
expense  of  a cannon  to  be  no  object,  would  be 
to  turn  the  breech  of  the  gun  toward  him,  and 
allowing  it  to  take  flight  through  the  air  like  any 
other  projectile.  This  notion  may  cause  a smile ; 
but  we  da  not  know  in  what  manner  the  general 
theory'  of  rockets  could  be  rendered  so  intelli- 
gible, as  by  commencing  where  wTe  have  com- 
menced— with  the  recoil  of  a gun.  A rocket,  in 
point  of  fact,  may  be  described  as  a gun  charged 
with  a slow-burning  combustible,  so  that  when 
discharged,  or  rathex  ignited,  it  recoils,  first  a 
little,  then  a little  more,  and  so  more  and  more, 
until  the  force  of  recoil  imparts  to  the  mass  a 
power  proportionate  to  its  weight  multiplied  by 
its  velocity.  Most  people  have  seen  a sky-rock- 
et ; many  have  examined  it,  perhaps  ; still  more 
have  traced  the  fiery  course  of  the  beautiful  pyro- 
technic ornament  as  it  mounted  aloft  with  arrow- 
like  velocity,  then  watched  its  graceful  bend  and 
final  distribution  of  variegated  stars.  Lastly, 
most  persons  are  cognizant,  we  presume,  of  the 
fact,  that  each  rocket  is  furnished  with  a stick, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a rudder,  or  a tail.  Now, 
the  sky-rocket  is  propelled  in  consequence  of  its 
own  recoil.  Were  we  to  retaift  the  idea  with 
which  we  commenced  our  description,  we  should 
say  repelled,  in  consequence  of  this  recoil ; but 
inasmuch  as  recoil  becomes  in  the  rocket  the 
primary  or  chief  force,  we  had  better,  from  this 
period  to  the  end  of  the  paper,  turn  our  ideas  of 
recoil  upside  down.  As  for  the  stick-tail,  or  rud- 
der— the  reader  may  denominate  it  as  he  pleases 
— its  use  is  to  keep  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the 
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rocket,  from  which  the  flame  escapee,  continually 
downward.  It  ie  tied  laterally  to  the  rocket. 
If  it  admitted  of  being  affixed  centrally,  then  the 
flight  of  the  rocket  would  be  more  direct,  instead 
of  having  a general  tendency  to  lateral  flight. 
Considering  the  rocket  as  an  ornamental  fire- 
work, this  directness  of  flight  would  be  rather 
prejudicial  than  otherwise,  its  curvilinear  path 
being  exceedingly  beautiful.  Were  it  desired, 
however,  to  metamorphose  the  sky-rocket  into  a 
warlike  projectile,  then,  in  proportion  to  its  di- 
rectness of  flight,  would  be  its  advantages. 

Step  by  step,  we  are  now  approaching  the 
construction  of  a Congreve  or  war  rocket,  which, 
as  at  present  made,  chiefly  differs  from  a sky- 
rocket in  the  two  particulars,  of  having  a sheet- 
iron  instead  of  a paper  cone,  and  of  being  sup- 
plied with  a central  instead  of  a lateral  stick. 
The  first  Congreve  rockets  did  not  possess  the 
latter  advantage.  They  had  sticks  laterally  at- 
tached, like  those  of  ordinary  sky-rockets.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  rockets  employed  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  ; and  so  deso- 
lating were  their  effects,  that  some  French  troops 
against  which  they  were  fired  immediately  laid 
down  their  arms.  The  war-rocket  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Congrevs,  that  by  over-zealous  advocates  he  is 
assumed  to  be  their  inventor,  although  he  him- 
self disclaims  the  honor.  In  his  book  on  the 
rocket- practice,  he  states  that  rockets,  considered 
as  projectile  weapons,  were  of  great  antiquity  in 
India  and  China,  and  claims  to  be  only  the  im- 
prover of  the  weapon.  Indeed,  we  have  met 
with  undoubted  testimony,  that  the  projectile 
force  of  the  rocket  used  as  a military  weapon 
was  known  in  Europe  before  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  : in  the  year  1598  appeared 
the  collection  of  Traites  Militaries , by  Hanzelet, 
in  which  book  there  exists  not  only  a full  de- 
scription of  the  manner  of  using  rockets  as  mili- 
t irv  weapons,  but  a rude  wood-cut,  showing  the 
method  of  firing  them. 

% Some  years  ago,  we  remember  to  have  seen  in 
the  London  Adelaide  Gallery  certain  Chinese  war- 
rackets.  They  were  captured  by  our  troops  at 
the  siege  of  Amoy,  and  brought  to  the  British 
metropolis.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
were  sky-rockets,  with  tho  sole  addition  to  each 
of  a barbed  arrow-head  affixed  laterally  in  the  line 
of  the  stick,  and  projecting  beyond  the  head  of 
the  rocket.  Compared  with  even  the  smallest 
Congreve  rockets  employed  in  our  service,  they 
were  insignificant  affairs.  Their  flight  would  be 
altogether  irregular,  their  power  of  penetrating 
comparatively  weak.  Nevertheless,  one  of  them 
would  undoubtedly  have  killed  a man  at  the  dis- 
tance of  200  yards  : consequently,  these  Chinese 
weapons  admit  of  being  regarded  as  a variety  of 
small  fire-arms ; while  even  the  smallest  Congreve 
rocket  may  be  compared  with  artillery.  So  much,  t 
then,  concerning  the  history  of  the  war-rocket  up 
to  the  time  of  Congreve.  He  was  the  first  who 
employed  an  iron  instead  of  a paper  case.  He 
was  also  the  first  who  applied  the  central  stick ; | 
and  succeeded  in  making  rockets  of  one  denomi-  | 


nation  so  equal  in  weight,  that  the  elements  of 
the  flight  of  one  being  known,  data  were  afforded 
for  the  discharge  of  others. 

The  war-rocket  is  a very  terrible  instrument 
of  destruction,  possessing  certain  advantages 
which  other  projectiles  do  not.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  discharge  of  rockets,  as  a conse- 
quence of  their  very  nature,  is  attended  with  no 
recoil  against  a solid  body.  That  which  corre- 
sponds with  recoil  in  an  ordinary  gun,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  propulsive  force  of  the  rocket,  and 
the  counterpart  of  this  propulsive  force  is  exerted 
against  the  air.  Owing  to  this  absence  of  prac- 
tical recoil,  rockets  may  be  fired  from  boats  just 
large  enough  to  carry  them ; whereas  shells  of 
equal  weight,  if  employed  in  naval  warfare,  can 
be  fired  only  from  very  strong  ships.  Rockets 
carrying  within  themselves  their  own  propulsive 
power,  require  neither  guns  nor  mortars  to  pro- 
ject them ; consequently,  they  may  be  fired  from 
places  altogether  inaccessible  to  artillery,  and 
they  may  be  constructed  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  any  available  shot  or  shell.  Gun- 
founders  are  now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  no 
piece  of  ordnance  can  be  cast  without  flaws  if 
much  larger  than  a 13-inch  mortar;  and  the 
weight  of  the  latter  is  five  tons,  although  the 
charged  13-inch  shell  scarcely  weighs  200  pounds. 
Th$  French  tried  the  experiment  of  increasing 
the  size  of  a mortar  preparatory  to  the  siege  of 
Antwerp.  The  experiment  was  unsuccessful, 
their  monster-mortar  bursting  after  having  been 
only  a few  times  discharged.  “The  rocket,”  to 
use  the  words  of  Congreve,  “ brings  into  opera- 
tion the  power  of  artillery  every  where,  and  is 
nowhere  embarrassed  by  tho  circumstances  lim- 
iting the  application  of  artillery.”  It  imparts  to 
infantry  and  cavalry  the  force  of  artillery,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  power  of  their  own  respective  arms. 
Thus,  a foot-soldier  might,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, carry  several  12-pound  rockets,  each  hav- 
ing the  propulsive  and  penetrating  effect  of  a 12- 
pound  cannon-shot,  without  the  embarrassment 
of  the  12-pounder  gun.  The  rocket,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  discover,  may  be  discharged  on  many 
occasions  without  the  aid  of  any  apparatus;  but 
even  the  corresponding  rocket-tube,  by  means  of 
which  its  accuracy  of  flight  is  promoted,  weighs 
only  2(X  pounds,  whereas  the  weight  of  a 12- 
pounder  gun  is  no  less  than  18  hundredweights. 
In  addition  to  this  advantage,  the  flight  of  a rock- 
et is  visible,  whereas  the  flight  of  ordinary  war- 
like projectiles  is  invisible;  and  superadded  to 
the  power  of  penetration,  the  rocket  has  that  of 
scattering  the  devastation  of  fire.  These  prop- 
erties of  the  war-rocket  being  considered,  the 
reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  some  of 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  missile. 

Nevertheless,  the  employment  of  the  war- 
rocket  is  not  attended  with  those  universal  ad- 
vantages over  shot  and  shell  claimed  for  it  by 
Congreve.  Amidst  its  good  qualities  there  lurks 
the  very  bad  one  of  irregularity  of  flight,  its  ac- 
curacy of  trajectory  curve  not  being  comparable 
with  that  of  a cannon-ball  or  shell.  Rockets  can 
be  advantageously  fired  neither  against  a wind 
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nor  across  the  direction  of  a wind,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  a little  consideration  will  render  ob- 
vious. The  long  wooden  stick  affords  a power- 
ful lever  for  the  wind  to  act  upon,  the  iron  rocket 
itself  being  at  the  same  time  unequally  affected ; 
hence  ultimate  deflection  takes  place.  The  strik- 
ing of  a casual  object  in  the  course  of  a rocket’s 
flight  is  another  ordinary  cause  of  deflection ; and 
to  such  an  extent  is  deflection  occasionally  pro- 
duced from  this  cause,  that  rockets  have  some- 
times come  back,  like  boomerangs,  to  the  spot 
whence  they  were  fired.  Something  of  this  kind 
once  occurred  at  Woolwich  during  a military  ex- 
hibition got  up  for  the  gratification  of  Marshal 
Soult.  The  veteran,  among  other  displays,  was 
shown  what  our  war-rockets  could  accomplish ; 
when  one  of  these  erratic  missiles  striking  against 
a stone  or  something  of  that  sort,  immediately 
departed  from  its  normal  course,  bounded  high 
aloft,  and  finally  rushing  down,  plunged  deep  into 
a bank  near  where  the  Marshal  was  posted.  It 
was  on  account  of  this  erratic  propensity  to  which 
rockets  are  somewhat  given,  that  they  were  never 
great  favorites  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Some  of  the  newly-invented  projectiles  having 
been  forwarded  to  the  Peninsula,  the  Duke  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  trying  their  range  and 
effects.  The  British  outposts  were  on  one  side 
of  a marsh ; the  enemy’s  outposts  on  the  other. 
The  distance  was  convenient : the  rockets  were 
pointed,  lighted,  and  discharged.  The  result  was 
any  thing  but  satisfactory.  Either  because  the 
wind  was  unfavorable,  or  because  the  rockets  had 
not  been  long  enough  in  the  field  to  know  friend 
from  foe,  or  for  some  other  reason,  they  with 
common  consent  turned  tail  to  the  enemy,  and 
came  back  to  their  friends!  The  Duke  enter- 
tained a prejudice  against  them  from  that  day 
forth.  Nevertheless,  they  are  acknowledged  to 
have  saved  a brigade  of  Guards  during  the  pass- 
age of  the  Adour ; and  subsequently,  at  Water- 
loo, they  made  sad  havoc  among  the  enemy. 

The  original  ideas  of  Sir  William  Congreve, 
relative  to  the  best  manner  of  arming  troops  with 
the  war-rocket  have  never  been  carried  out.  He 
advocated  the  distribution  of  the  missile  to  every 
branch  of  the  service — infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery. He  objected  to  the  formation  of  a special 
rocket  service : however,  in  this  matter,  his  opin- 
ions have  been  overruled.  Congreve  suggested 
three  methods  of  firing  his  rockets : 1 . From  a 
tube,  and  singly  ; 2.  In  a volley  from  many  tubes, 
mounted  on  one  carriage ; 3.  In  a volley  from 
the  ground.  Two  only  of  these  methods  are  now 
retained — namely,  the  first  and  the  third.  The 
rocket  tube  is  a pipe  or  cylinder  of  metal,  corre- 
sponding in  size  with  the  diameter  of  the  rocket 
intended  to  pass  through  it,  and  its  business,  to 
give  a correct  line  of  flight.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  Congreve-rocket  practice,  there  were  no  tubes, 
deeply  grooved  surfaces  being  used  instead.  The 
rocket  tube  is  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  placed 
at  any  angle  of  elevation,  and  be  thus  pointed  in 
the  manner  of  a gun.  The  proper  line  of  aim 
having  been  secured,  the  rocket  is  thrust  into 
the  tube,  and  ignited,  when,  after  deliberating  for 


an  instant,  it  rushes  through  and  pursues  its  de- 
structive course.  Having  thus  made  evident  the 
construction  and  use  of  a rocket  tube,  the  reader 
will  readily  understand  the  intention  of  a com- 
pound-tube arrangement.  Let  him  imagine  twen- 
ty or  thirty  of  such  tubes  mounted  on  one  car- 
riage, each  tube  discharging  its  own  rocket,  and 
a correct  notion  of  what  is  understood  by  the 
tube-volley  will  be  acquired.  This  apparatus  is 
no  longer  retained  in  the  service,  the  ground- 
volley  of  rockets  being  employed  instead.  In  the 
ground- volley,  the  rockets  are  merely  placed  on 
I the  ground  (which  must  be  moderately  smooth), 
with  their  heads  toward  the  enemy,  when  they 
are  ignited,  and  speed  away.  For  the  first  hun- 
dred yards,  they  ordinarily  pursue  a course  of 
considerable  regularity,  seldom  rising  above  the 
height  of  a man’s  head;  ultimately,  however, 
their  flight  becomes  exceedingly  irregular,  dart- 
ing about  in  all  directions.  This,  in  certain  cases, 
is  not  disadvantageous,  but  the  reverse.  So  im- 
possible is  it  to  predict  where  one  of  these  rock- 
ets run  wiki  will  go,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  any 
body  to  think  of  getting  out  of  its  way. 

A great  many  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  employing  a rocket-stick. 
Congreve  never  could  succeed  in  this  attempt, 
but  Mr.  Hale  has  been  more  fortunate.  We  do 
not  exactly  know  the  principle  on  which  his  rock- 
ets are  made,  but  we  believe  he  causes  them  to 
assume  a rotatory  or  rifled  motion,  and  thus  pro- 
vides for  their  regularity  of  flight.  Mr.  Hale  has, 
moreover,  introduced  other  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  rockets.  He  does  not  fill  them 
by  ramming  in  the  composition,  but  by  the  more 
equable  force  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  by  which 
means  a larger  amount  of  composition  is  intro- 
duced than  can  be  effected  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
od. Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  the  very  in- 
genious device  of  this  gentleman  for  restraining 
the  rocket  during  the  first  moments  of  its  pro- 
pulsive endeavors.  Although  the  power  of  a 
rocket,  when  in  full  flight,  is  tremendous,  yet  its 
initial  effort  is  very  trifling ; so  much  so,  that  one 
of  considerable  dimensions  may  be  held  back  by 
a very  small  restraining  force.  Now  it  happens 
that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  firing,  a Congreve 
rocket  is  apt  to  droop  as  it  first  leaves  the  tube, 
thus  losing  much  of  the  accuracy  of  flight  it 
would  otherwise  have  possessed.  This  drooping 
is  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  the  force  it 
has  as  yet  acquired  ; for  rockets,  in  point  of  fact, 
like  young  people,  go  astray  sometimes  from  the 
circumstance  of  beginning  their  career  too  soon  : 
so  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hale,  that  he  would  hold 
back  his  projectiles — not  by  the  tail,  for  they  are 
devoid  of  that  ornament — but  hold  them  back  by 
a sort  of  spring,  from  which  they  can  not  free 
themselves  until  they  have  acquired  a certain 
definite  initial  pressure. 

We  will  notfr  conclude  these  remarks  on  Con- 
greve rockets,  by  stating  the  chief  occasions  on 
which  they  have  been  employed.  The  first  was 
in  October,  1806,  when  rockets  of  very  large  cal- 
ibre were  brought  into  requisition  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  Boulogne.  In  less  than  half  an 
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hour  after  the  first  commencement  of  attack,  the 
town  was  observed  to  be  on  fire  in  many  places, 
and  the  damage  effected  was  doubtless  very  great, 
although  its  exact  extent  was  never  known,  the 
French  taking  such  effectual  means  to  guard  the 
secret,  that  the  British  embassador,  Lord  Laud- 
erdale, while  passing  through  Boulogne  shortly 
after  the  attack,  was  vigilantly  watched,  lest  he 
might  observe  the  extent  of  the  ravage.  In  1807, 
Copenhagen  was  bombarded  with  very  heavy 
rockets ; and  again,  with  great  effect,  they  were 
subsequently  used  against  Acre.  These  are  the 
chief  occasions  in  which  Congreve  rockets  have 
been  used  at  sea.  In  the  land-service,  their  em- 
ployment dates  from  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  where 
they  were  employed  with  terrible  effect.  Their 
history  during  the  Peninsular  war  has  already 
bten  given — also  at  Waterloo.  The  Congreve 
rocket  is  no  longer  a secret.  Various  Continental 
nations  now  make  and  employ  them  very  effect- 
ually. The  Austrian  rockets  are  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly good.  One  of  the  most  curious  appli- 
cations of  the  Congreve  rocket  was  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  spermaceti  whales.  We  have  now  lying 
before  us  a six-pounder  whaling  rocket,  precisely  ! 
similar  to  the  military  prototype  in  every  respect, 
save  that  of  being  furnished  with  a harpoon-head. 
The  idea  of  using  the  Congreve  rocket  for  this 
purpose  was  ingenious  enough.  The  inventor 
intended  that  the  missile,  when  discharged,  should 
penetrate  into  the  very  centre  of  the  whale ; then 
bursting,  fill  the  huge  animal  with  such  an  amount 
of  gas,  that  swim  he  must,  whether  he  chose  to 
do  so  or  not — all  very  pretty  in  theory,  no  doubt, 
but  entirely  false  in  practioe.  Congreve  whaling- 
rockets  did  not  come  into  general  use ; neverthe- 
less, they  must  have  been  made  in  very  large 
numbers.  We  remember,  on  one  occasion,  to 
have  seen  a stock  of  many  thousands  lying  idle 
in  the  store-rooms  of  a large  whaling  establish- 
ment. And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  state,  that 
the  largest  Congreve  rockets  ever  made  weigh 
about  300  pounds,  are  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and 
have  sticks  in  proportion.  Very  pretty  visitors 
these  to  come  hissing  into  the  nlidst  of  a town  ! 

THE  LAST  MOMENTS  OF  J3EETHOVEN. 

HE  had  but  one  happy  moment  in  his  life,  and 
that  moment  killed  him. 

He  lived  in  poverty,  driven  into  solitude  by  the 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  by  the  natural  bent 
of  a disposition  rendered  harsh,  almost  savage, 
by  the  injustice  of  his  contemporaries.  But  he 
wrote  the  sublimest  music  that  ever  man  or  angel 
dreamed.  He  spoke  to  mankind  in  his  divine 
language,  and  they  disdained  to  listen  to  him. 
He  spoke  to  them  as  Nature  speaks  in  the  celes- 
tial harmony  of  the  winds,  the  waves,  the  singing 
of  the  birds  amidst  the  woods.  Beethoven  was 
a prophet,  and  his  utterance  was  from  God. 

And  yet  was  his  talent  so  disregarded,  that  he 
was  destined  more  than  once  to  suffer  the  bitter- 
est agony  of  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  musician. 
He  doubted  his  own  genius. 

Haydn  himself  could  find  for  him  no  better 
praise  than  in  saying,  44  He  is  a clever  pianist.” 


Thus  was  it  said  of  Gericault,  41  He  blends  his 
colors  well and  thus  of  Goethe,  44  He  has  a 
tolerable  style,  and  he  commits  no  faults  in  or- 
thography.” 

Beethoven  had  but  one  friend,  and  that  friend 
was  Hummel.  But  poverty  and  injustice  had  ir- 
ritated him,  and  he  was  sometimes  unjust  him- 
self. He  quarreled  with  Hummel,  and  for  a long 
time  they  ceased  to  meet.  To  crown  his  misfor- 
tunes, he  became  completely  deaf. 

Then  Beethoven  retired  to  Baden,  where  he 
lived,  isolated  and  sad,  in  a small  house  that 
scarcely  sufficed  for  his  necessities.  There  his 
only  pleasure  was  in  wandering  amidst  the  green 
alleys  of  a beautiful  forest  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town.  Alone  with  the  birds  and  the  wild 
flowers,  he  would  then  suffer  himself  to  give 
scope  to  his  genius,  to  compose  his  marvelous 
symphonies,  to  approach  the  gates  of  heaven  with 
melodious  accents,  and  to  speak  aloud  to  angels 
that  language  which  was  too  beautiful  for  human 
ears,  and  which  human  ears  had  failed  to  com- 
prehend. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  solitary  dreaming,  a let- 
ter arrived  which  brought  him  back,  despite  him- 
self, to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  where  new  griefs 
awaited  him. 

A nephew  whom  he  had  brought  up,  and  to 
whom  he  was  attached  by  the  good  offices  which 
he  had  himself  performed  for  the  youth,  wrote  to 
implore  his  uncle’s  presence  at  Vienna.  He  had 
become  implicated  in  some  disastrous  business, 
from  which  his  elder  relative  alone  could  release 
him. 

Beethoven  set  off  upon  his  journey,  and,  com- 
pelled by  the  necessity  of  economy,  accomplished 
part  of  the  distance  on  foot.  One  evening  he 
stopped  before  the  gate  of  a small,  mean- looking 
house,  and  solicited  shelter.  He  had  already 
several  leagues  to  traverse  before  reaching  Vien- 
na, and  his  strength  would  not  enable  him  to 
continue  any  longer  on  the  road. 

They  received  him  with  hospitality  ; he  partook 
of  their  supper,  and  then  was  installed  in  the 
master’s  chair  by  the  fireside. 

When  the  table  was  cleared,  the  father  of  the 
family  arose  and  opened  an  old  clavecin.  The 
three  sons  took  each  a violin,  and  the  mother  and 
daughter  occupied  themselves  in  some  domestic 
work. 

The  father  gave  the  key-note,  and  aU  four  be- 
gan playing  with  that  unity  and  precision,  that 
innate  genius,  which  is  peculiar  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany.  It  seemed  that  they  were  deeply 
interested  in  what  they  played,  for  their  whole 
souls  were  in  the  instruments.  The  two  women 
desisted  from  their  occupation  to  listen,  and  their 
gentle  countenances  expressed  the  emotions  of 
their  hearts. 

To  observe  all  this  was  the  only  share  that 
Beethoven  could  take  in  what  was  passing,  for 
he  did  not  hear  a single  note.  He  could  only 
judge  of  their  performance  from  the  movements 
of  the  executants,  and  the  fire  that  animated  their 
features. 

When  they  had  finished,  they  shook  each  oth- 
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cr’s  hand*  warmly,  as  if  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  a community  of  happiness,  and  the 
young  girl  threw  herself  weeping  into  her  moth- 
er’s arms.  Then  they  appeared  to  consult  to- 
gether ; they  resumed  their  instruments ; they 
commenced  again.  This  time  their  enthusiasm 
reached  its  height;  their  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears,  and  the  color  mounted  to  their  cheeks. 

44  My  friends,”  said  Beethoven,  “I  am  very  un- 
happy that  I can  take  no  part  in  the  delight  vfhich 
you  experience,  for  I also  love  music ; but,  as  you 
see,  I am  so  deaf  that  I can  not  hear  any  sound. 
Let  me  read  this  music  which  produces  in  you 
such  sweet  and  lively  emotions.” 

He  took  the  paper  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  grew 
dim,  his  breath  came  short  and  fast;  then  he 
dropped  the  music,  and  burst  into  tears. 

These  peasants  had  been  playing  the  allegretto 
of  Beethoven’s  symphony  in  A. 

The  whole  family  surrounded  him,  with  signs 
of  curiosity  and  surprise. 

For  some  moments  his  convulsive  sobs  impeded 
his  utterance ; then  he  raised  his  head,  and  said, 
44 1 am  Beethoven.” 

And  they  uncovered  their  heads,  and  bent  be- 
fore him  in  respectful  silence.  Beethoven  ex- 
tended his  bands  to  them,  and  they  pressed  them, 
kissed,  wept  over  them ; for  they  knew  that  they 
had  among  them  a man  who  was  greater  than  a 
king. 

Beethoven  held  out  his  arms  and  embraced 
them  all — the  father,  the  mother,  the  young  girl, 
and  her  three  brothers. 

All  at  once  he  rose  up,  and  sitting  down  to  the 
clavecin,  signed  to  the  young  men  to  take  up 
their  violins,  and  himself  performed  the  piano 
part  of  this  chef-d'ceuvre.  The  performers  were 
alike  inspired ; never  was  music  more  divine  or 
better  executed.  Half  the  night  passed  away 
thus,  and  the  peasants  listened.  Those  were  the 
last  accents  of  the  swan. 

The  father  compelled  him  to  accept  his  own 
bed  ; but  during  the  night  Beethoven  was  restless 
and  fevered.  He  rose  ; he  needed  air ; he  went 
forth  with  naked  feet  into  the  country.  All  na- 
ture was  exhaling  a majestic  harmony : the  winds 
sighed  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
moaned  along  the  avenues  and  glades  of  the 
wood . He  remained  some  hours  wandering  thus 
amidst  the  cool  dews  of  the  early  morning ; but 
when  he  returned  to  the  house,  he  was  seized 
with  an  icy  chill.  They  sent  to  Vienna  for  a 
physician  ; dropsy  on  the  chest  was  found  to 
have  declared  itself,  and  in  two  days,  despite 
every  care  and  skill,  the  doctor  said  that  Beethoven 
must  die. 

And,  in  truth,  life  was  every  instant  ebbing 
fast  from  him. 

As  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  pale  and  suffering,  a 
man  entered.  It  was  Hummel — Hummel,  his 
old  and  only  friend.  He  had  heard  of  the  illness 
of  Beethoven,  and  he  came  to  him  with  succor 
and  money.  But  it  was  too  late  : Beethoven  was 
speechless  ; and  a grateful  smile  was  all  that  he 
had  to  bestow  upon  his  friend. 

Hummel  bent  toward  him,  and,  by  the  aid  of 


an  acoustic  instrument,  enabled  Beethoven  to 
hear  a few  words  of  his  compassion  and  regret. 

Beethoven  seemed  reanimated,  his  eyes  shone, 
he  struggled,  for  utterance,  and  gasped,  44  Is  it 
not  true , Hummel , that  I have  some  talent  after 
all  t” 

These  were  his  last  words.  His  eyes  grew 
fixed ; his  mouth  fell  open,  and  his  spirit  passed 
away. 

They  buried  him  in  the  little  cemetciy  of  Dob- 
ling. 


WOMAN’S  WRONGS — A LEAF  FROM 
ENGLISH  LAW. 

THE  prayers  were  made,  the  benediction  given, 
the  bells  rang  out  their  lusty  epithalamium, 
and  by  the  law  of  the  Church  and  law  of  the 
land,  Charlotte  and  Robert  Desborough  were 
henceforth  one— one  in  interests,  one  in  life.  No 
chill  rights  or  selfish  individuality  to  sow  dis- 
union between  them ; no  unnatural  laws  to  weak- 
en her  devotion  by  offering  a traitorous  asylum 
against  him ; but,  united  by  bonds  none  could 
break — their  two  lives  welded  together,  one  and 
indivisible  forever — they  set  their  names  to  that 
form  of  marriage,  which  so  many  have  signed  in 
hope,  to  read  over  for  a long  lifetime  of  bitterness 
and  despair.  Yet  what  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  ideal  of  an  English  marriage ! This 
strict  union  of  interests — although  it  does  mean 
the  absorption  of  the  woman’s  whole  life  in 
that  of  the  man’s — although  it  docs  mean  the 
entire  annihilation  of  all  her  rights,  individuality, 
legal  existence,  and  his  sole  recognition  by  the 
law — yet  how  beautiful  it  is  in  the  ideal ! She, 
as  the  weaker,  lying  safe  in  the  shadow  of  his 
strength,  upheld  by  his  hand,  cherished  by  his 
love,  losing  herself  in  the  larger  being  of  her 
husband  ; while  he,  in  the  vanguard  of  life,  pro- 
tects her  from  all  evil,  and  shields  her  against 
danger,  and  takes  on  himself  alone  the  strife  and 
the  weary  toil,  the  danger,  and  the  struggle. 
What  a delightful  picture  of  unselfishness  and 
chivalry,  of  devotedness  and  manly  protection ; 
and  what  sacrilbgc  to  erase  so  much  poetry  from 
the  dry  code  of  our  laws  ! 

Like  all  newly-married  women,  this  woman 
would  have  looked  with  horror  on  any  proposition 
for  the  revision  of  the  legal  poem.  Liberty 
would  have  been  desolation  to  her,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  she  would  have  repudiated  as 
implying  a doubt  of  her  husband’s  faith.  She 
had  been  taught  to  believe  in  men,  and  to  honor 
them  ; and  she  did  not  wish  to  unlearn  her  lesson. 
The  profound  conviction  of  their  superiority 
formed  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  her  social 
creed  ; and  young  hearts  are  not  eager  to  escape 
from  their  anchorage  of  trust.  She  was  a will- 
ing slave  because  she  was  a faithful  worshiper ; 
and  it  seemed  to  her  but  fit,  and  right,  and  natu- 
ral, that  the  lower  should  be  subserv  ient  to  the 
will  of  the  higher.  For  the  first  few  W’eeks  all 
went  according  to  the  brightness  of  her  belief. 
The  newly  bound  epic  was  written  in  lelters  of 
gold,  and  blazoned  in  the  brightest  colors  of 
youth,  and  hope,  and  love  ; and  she  believed  that 
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the  unread  leaves  would  continue  the  story  of 
those  already  turned  over,  and  that  the  glories 
of  the  future  would  be  like  to  the  glories  of  the 
past.  She  believed  as  others,  ardent  and  lov- 
ing, have  believed ; and  she  awoke,  like  them, 
when  the  bitter  fruit  of  knowledge  was  between 
her  lips,  and  the  dead  leaves  of  her  young  hopes 
strewed  the  ground  at  her  feet. 

The  gold  of  the  blazoned  book  was  soon  tar- 
nished. Its  turned  leaves  told  of  love  certainly ; 
but  of  a love  whose  passion,  when  it  was  burnt 
out,  left  no  friendship  nor  mental  sympathy  to 
keep  alive  the  pale  ashes.  On  the  contrary, 
quarrels  soon  took  the  place  of  fading  caresses, 
and  bitter  words  echoed  the  lost  sounds  of  fond 
phrases ; no  real  heart-union  wove  fresh  ties  in 
place  of  the  fragile  bands  which  burnt  like  flax 
in  their  own  fire  ; but  with  the  honeymoon  died 
out  the  affection  which  ought  to  have  lived 
through  the  hard  probation  of  time,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  distress.  It  had  been  a love-match,  but 
it  was  an  ill-assorted  match  as  well ; and  want 
of  sympathy  soon  deepened  into  bitterness,  and 
thence  fell  backward  into  hatred  and  disgust. 
The  husband  was  a man  of  violent  temper,  and 
held  supreme  views  on  marital  privileges.  His 
wife,  young,  impassioned,  beautiful,  and  clever, 
was  none  the  less  his  chattel ; and  he  treated 
her  as  such.  By  bitter  personal  experience,  he 
taught  her  that  the  law  which  gave  him  all  but 
uncontrolled  power  over  her  as  his  property,  was 
not  always  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  protect  the 
weak,  but  might  sometimes — even  in  the  hands 
of  English  gentlemen — be  translated  into  the 
right  of  the  tyrant  to  oppress  the  helpless.  From 
high  words  the  transition  to  rough  deeds  was 
easy  and  natural.  Matters  grew  gradually  worse ; 
quarrels  became  more  bitter  and  more  frequent, 
and  personal  violences  increased.  More  than 
once  she  was  in  mortal  fear,  with  marks  of  fin- 
gers on  her  throat,  and  cuts  and  bruises  on  her 
head  ; more  than  once  relations  interposed  to 
save  her  from  further  violence.  In  these  quarrels 
perhaps  she  was  not  wholly  blameless.  The 
rash  passion  of  a high-spirited  girl  was  not  the 
temper  best  suited  to  such  a husband's  wife. 
Less  imaginative  and  less  feeling,  she  might  have 
better  borne  the  peculiar  mode  of  showing  dis- 
pleasure to  which  ho  resorted  ; and  had  she  been 
of  a lower  organization,  she  might  have  gained 
more  power  over  a man  who  did  not  appreciate 
her  intellect,  or  the  beauty  of  her  rich  nature. 
As  it  was — he,  too  violent  to  control  his  temper 
on  the  one  side : she,  too  rash  and  eager  to  con- 
ceal her  pain  and  disgust  on  the  other — their 
unhappiness  became  public,  and  by  its  very  pub- 
licity seemed  to  gain  in  strength.  Friends  inter- 
fered, many  thronging  about  her ; some,  to  ad- 
vise patience  ; some  resolution  ; some,  to  appeal 
to  her  wifely  love,  and  others  to  her  woman’s 
dignity  ; and  she,  halting  between  the  two,  now 
consented  to  endure,  and  now  resolved  to  resist. 
So  tilings  went  on  in  a sad  unhinged  manner; 
outbreaks  continually  occurring,  followed  by 
promises  of  reformation  and  renewed  acts  of  for- 
giveness ; but  no  solid  peace  established,  and  no 


real  wish  to  amend.  Once  she  left  the  house, 
after  a long  and  angry  scene,  during  which  he 
struck  her,  and  that  with  no  gentle  hand  either ; 
and  she  would  not  return  until  heart-broken 
petitions  and  solemn  engagements  touched  her 
woman’s  pity,  and  changed  her  anger  into  sorrow. 

She  thought,  too,  of  her  own  misdeeds  ; magni- 
fied the  petty  tempers  and  girlish  impertinences 
which  had  been  punished  so  severely  ; took  her- 
self to  task,  while  the  tears  streamed  from  her 
dark  eyes  and  steeped  the  black  hair  hanging  on 
her  neck,  until  at  last  imagination  and  repentance 
weighed  down  the  balance  of  evil  on  her  own 
side.  And  then  he  was  her  husband ! — the 
lather  of  her  children,  and  once  her  lover  so  be- 
loved ! We  all  have  faults,  and  we  all  need  par- 
don, she  thought ; and  so  she  forgave  him,  as 
she  had  done  before,  and  returned  submissively 
to  his  house.  This  was  what  the  Ecclesiastical 
law  calls  condonation.  And  by  this  act  of  love 
and  mercy  she  deprived  herself  of  even  the  small 
amount  of  protection  afforded  by  the  law  to  En- 
glish wives  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

They  had  how  three  children,  who  made  up  the 
sole  summer  time  of  her  heart.  Only  those  who 
know  what  sunshine  the  love  of  young  and  inno- 
cent children  creates  in  the  misty  darkness  of  an 
unhappy  life,  can  appreciate  her  love  for  hers — 
three  bright,  noble  boys.  How  she  loved  them ! 

How  passionately  and  how  tenderly ! Their 
lisping  voices  charmed  atvay  her  griefs,  and  their 
young  bright  eyes  and  eager  love  made  her  for- 
get that  she  had  ever  cause  for  regret  or  fear. 

For  their  sakes  she  endeavored  to  be  patient. 

Her  love  for  them  was  too  strong  to  be  sacrificed 
even  to  her  outraged  womanhood ; and  that  she 
might  remain  near  them,  and  caress  them,  and 
educate  them,  she  bore  her  trials,  now  coming 
fast  and  thick  upon  her,  with  forbearance,  if  not 
with  silence. 

But  matters  came  at  last  to  a climax,  though 
sooner  and  on  different  grounds  than  might  have 
been  expected.  She  and  her  husband  parted  on 
a trivial  question  of  itself,  but  with  grave  re- 
sults : a mere  dispute  as  to  whether  the  children 
should  accompany  their  mother  on  a visit  to  one 
of  her  brothers,  who  was  avowedly  (very  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should  be  so,  after  the  married 
life  she  had  led  !)  unfriendly  to  her  husband.  It 
was  at  last  decided  that  they  should  not  go,  and 
after  a bitter  struggle.  Far  more  was  involved 
in  this  question  than  appears  on  the  surface ; 
her  right  to  the  management  of  her  sons,  even 
in  the  most  trifling  matters,  was  the  real  point 
of  contention  ; the  mother  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  she  went  alone  ; the  children  remaining  at 
home  with  the  father.  The  day  after  she  left, 
she  received  a message  from  one  of  the  servants 
to  tell  her  that  something  was  wrong  at  home  ; 
for  the  children  had  been  taken  away,  with  all 
their  clothes  and  toys,  no  one  knew  where.  In 
a storm  of  terror  and  agony  she  gave  herself  up 
to  the  trace,  and  at  last  found  out  their  hiding- 
place  ; but  without  any  good  result.  The  wo- 
man who  had  received  them,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  father,  refused  to  deliver  them  up  to  her, 
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and  met  her  prayers  and  remonstrances  with  in- 
sults and  sarcasms.  She  was  obliged  to  return, 
widowed  and  childless,  to  her  sister's  home  in 
the  country  ; like  a wounded  panther  tearing  at 
the  lance  in  his  side,  a fearful  mixture  of  love 
and  beauty,  and  rage  and  despair.  It  was  well 
that  she  did  return  to  her  sister's  house  instead 
of  her  own  home,  for  her  husband,  enraged  at 
her  persistence  in  visiting  her  brother  against 
his  consent,  had  ordered  the  servants  to  refuse 
her  admittance  should  she  present  herself,  and 
“to  open  the  house  door  only  with  the  chain 
across.” 

After  balancing  between  reconciliation  and 
prosecution,  a divorce  suit  was  decided  on  by  her 
husband ; expressly  undertaken  “ because  his 
wife  would  not  return  to  him.”  By  this  suit,  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  an  old  friend  and  patron, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  present  position  and  his 
former  fortune,  was  the  seducer  of  his  wife.  But 
the  case  broke  down;  and  the  jury,  without 
leaving  their  box,  gave  a verdict  in  favor  of  the 
defendant — a gentleman  of  known  honor  and 
established  reputation.  The  crowded  court  rang 
with  cheers,  such  as  it  had  rarely  echoed  to  be- 
fore, as  the  verdict  was  pronounced ; friends  in 
every  degree  of  life,  old  friends  and  friends 
hitherto  strangers,  supported  her  with  their 
warmest  sympathy  ; and  if  the  readiness  of  the 
world  in  general  to  be  kindly  honest,  and  to  set 
right  a proved  wrong,  could  have  acted  directly 
upon  the  law,  or  could  have  essentially  served 
her  without  its  aid,  she  would  have  had  ample 
redress.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  hardship  of  such 
a case  that  no  aid  but  the  aid  of  the  law  itself, 
remote  and  aloof,  can  give  redress.  The  feelings 
may  be  soothed,  but  the  wrongs  remain. 

And  now  began  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
sad  epic,  whose  initiatory  hymns  had  glided  into 
a dirge  : a dirge  for  ruined  hopes  and  wasted 
youth,  for  a heart  made  desolate,  and  a home 
destroyed  ; a dirge  for  the  shattered  household 
gods  and  the  fleetings  of  the  fond  visions  of  her 
heart. 

The  suit  was  ended,  and  the  law  had  pro- 
nounced the  accused  wife  innocent.  But  the  law 
also  pronounced  the  innocent  mother  without  a 
claim  to  her  own  children.  They  were  the 
father’s  property  ; absolutely  and  entirely.  He 
placed  them  with  his  sister,  a lady  who  shared 
his  propensity  for  corporeal  punishment ; and 
who  flogged  the  eldest  child,  a sensitive  and 
delicate  boy  of  six  years  old,  for  receiving  and 
reading  a letter  from  his  mother.  “To  impress 
on  his  memory,”  she  said,  “ that  he  was  not  to 
receive  letters  from  her  !”  The  yet  younger  was 
stripped  naked  and  chastised  with  a riding-whip. 
Yet  the  law  held  back  these  children  from  their 
mother’s  love,  and  gave  them  to  the  charge  of 
those  who  thought  their  education  fitly  carried 
on  by  such  means.  Time  passed,  and  still  the 
quarrel  and  the  separation  continued.  By  a 
small  alteration  in  this  same  law  of  ours — this 
idol  made  by  our  hands,  then  deified  and  wor- 
shiped— she  was  at  length  permitted  to  see  her 
boys.  But  only  at  stated  times,  and  at  certain 


hours,  and  in  the  coldest  maimer.  It  was  hi  r 
husband’s  privilege  to  deny  her  all  maternal  in- 
tercourse with  her  sons,  and  he  stretched  his 
privilege  to  the  utmost.  No  touch  of  pity  dis- 
solved the  iron  bars  of  the  law,  and  no  breath  of 
mercy  warmed  the  breast  of  the  husband  and 
master.  Against  the  decree  of  the  law,  what 
was  the  protesting  cry  of  nature  1 A hollow 
whistling  among  the  reeds  of  a sandy  waste, 
which  no  man  heeded — which  no  voice  an- 
swered. 

Years  trailed  wearily  on.  Long  years  of 
taming  down  her  proud  heart,  laden  almost  be- 
yond its  strength  ; long  years  of  battle  with  the 
wild  sorrow  of  her  childless  life ; long  years, 
when  the  mother’s  soul  stood  in  the  dark  valley 
of  death,  where  no  light  and  no  hope  were.  But 
the  criminal  law  swept  on  the  beaten  track,  and 
no  one  stopped  to  ask  over  whose  heart  this  great 
car  of  our  Juggernaut  passed.  The  mother — she 
to  whom  God  has  delegated  the  care  of  her 
young — she  on  whom  lie  shame  and  dishonor  if 
she  neglect  this  duty  for  any  self- advantage  what- 
soever ; she — a man’s  wife,  and  a man’s  lawful 
chattel — had  no  right  to  those  who  had  lain  be- 
neath her  heart,  and  drunk  of  her  life.  The  law 
in  this  respect  is  now  changed  ; mainly,  because 
this  sufferer  labored  hard  to  show  its  cruelty. 
The  misery  inflicted  upon  her  maternal  love  will 
be  endured  by  no  other  English  mother. 

Pecuniary  matters  came  in  next,  as  further 
entanglement  of  this  miserable  web.  By  the 
marriage  settlements  a certain  sum  of  money  had 
been  secured  to  the  children;  the  principal  of 
which,  neither  the  husband  nor  his  creditors 
could  touch.  It  belonged  to  the  children  and 
the  mother,  emphatically  and  exclusively.  After 
many  years  of  separation,  the  husband  applied  to 
his  wife  for  her  consent  to  his  raising  a loan  on 
this  trust-fund  for  the  improvement  of  his  estate. 
She  promised  that  consent,  if  he,  on  his  part, 
would  execute  a deed  of  separation,  and  make 
her  a certain  allowance  for  life.  Hitherto  she  9 
had  mainly  supported  herself  by  authorship. 
After  the  demur  of  reducing  the  allowance  she 
proposed,  the  agreement  was  entered  into ; and 
she  then  gave  her  consent  that  a loan  should  be 
raised  on  the  trust-fund  for  her  husband’s  sole 
advantage.  She  received  in  exchange  a deed 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  a lawyer  and  her  hus- 
band, securing  her  the  stipulated  five  hundred 
pounds  a year  for  life.  Three  years  after,  her 
mother  died,  and  the  husband  inherited  the  life- 
interest  of  his  wife’s  portion  from  the  father.  At 
the  same  time  a legacy  of  almost  five  hundred  a 
year,  carefully  secured  from  her  husband  by 
every  legal  hindrance  possible,  fell  to  her  also 
from  her  mother.  When  her  husband  knew  of 
this  legacy,  he  wrote  to  her,  telling  her  that  he 
would  not  now  continue  his  former  allowance, 
which  had  been  secured,  as  she  believed,  by  so- 
lemn legal  agreement.  She  objected  to  this 
novel  manner  of  benefiting  by  a legacy  ; and 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  a reduction. 
Her  husband  quietly  told  her  that  she  must  either 
consent  to  his  terms,  or  receive  nothing  ; when 
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fe?  jjm  Hgnvawiii,  te  answered  her  with 
tfifc  fegte  fetfe.  bctite  by  Uw,  fea  ate 

wife  were  onw  and  therefore  could  not  contract; 
.wtebfeh  otter”'  The  d,e*te  for  which  she  had 
«%ctesige4  ter  power  over  the  irost*£iuul  ww  * 
mete,  worthless  pice*  of  paper.  \\  ' 'i ,-%;  /Vv.-ji}/: 

This  shameful  bleach  of  contract  *psfe  followed 
Uv  another  law-suit,  where  jtegtemt  wan  givtoi 
jtti;  open  court*  to  the  effect  riqi  only  that  the 
agreement  in  her  behalf*  signed  by  be*  hwabund 
fir  id  a legal  .riri&Ote*  ty&s  t^ublfe  aecvtdic^  Ui 
♦hit  stauia  the  mamugehly}  whiteiptfeatew 
Uui  man  *i*4  wife  — not  fely  fee  ste 

had  a o claiin  on  ibe  alk>W»tn>  of  £?*?'  InimkVd  a 

' bat  ifeit  hoi  ku*&fe.  couild  aim  t*uz& 

every  farthing  pf  tfef  canim^  &ud  feewind  :m 
hfe  own  the  ciip^ighta  pf  her  work*  and  the 
feus  fits  item/  No  fed  of  reparation  had 
eai-cutrd  between  items.  ami  uo  divorce 
i'^uld  be  euedforhy  7mT>  for  ate  bud  once 
pualfed  her  huatetwi,  and  b^di 
fe*  shut  Jtmelf  *»ut  from  the  pror^tion  of  the 
h***/.  * *7”-,V-'  , . , , \'  ' | 

Arid  itU  this  ri.  :m  the  few* ; the  few**  which 
throw  a woman  belpfe^sly  op  the  mercy  of  her 
testend,  make  m w ay fe|  escape  and  bated  no 
‘ettfett  of  refuge  for  ter,  ami  rfeUberately  justify 
her  being  chitted  and  cut  ripped.  All  these  are 
doings  protected  and  allowed  Uf  out  law#— and 
men  stand  by  and  say,  i:  It  U useless  ia  corn- 
pfeia  The  few*  must  Ue  obeyed*  ft  U fegci- 
/id*  h>  ofelfe  with  the  laws  ! ■’ 

Itei  fe  a tme  story  ; those  who  run  may  md 
rcail  U mote  than  onet*  p£fhfe*  hvfatt- 
lit*-  A*  an  exetnplificatian  eon»  of  the 
gferfe  WTonga  of  women,  and  aa  a proof  how 
sometimes  need  two 

those  whose  sworn  otfic*  It  fe  to  *teri#h 
fe  support  them*  it  fe  vet?  iaadml. 

in  fe.  rounlry  of  (fresa  Writer.  Purely  tlfere 
is  work  waiting  to  l*r  dote  in  the  bfe^fel  teefe 
wf  &igUn4!  Bundy  there  are  WMJg*  tote  r^- 
a.od  wteteftfe*  fe  te  made  -tfed.  bfe  gone 
ft**  my  tmotfe  ! Surely  wc  Uay*  tere;  a 


m»v«y  fhathave  ^sjeited  loader  erka.  j 

Jufttjce  to  woaten  J^a  fenoful  rights  otmrv* 
re»l  advantage;  jk>  preposterous  eacapt*  from 
woinmly  duty^  for  the  loud*  jteuiiraii»  J. 

oa  rumghng  of  women  with  the  hxfe  ^ 
hfet  nor  opening  to  them  of  career*  which  N^fusv 
licneif  fe  proununmi  them  mcfehfe  of  fafto^^ 
in?  ; np-higlvhdwit.  aasertfeu  of  ciqifeiity  in  hi nd  ; 
hut  %iinpie  justice.  The  recograticm  pf  ibeir  hr ! 

♦ijvufeulhy  ftf  mien*  tte  -feugfufe  of  their  • 

. n:a?fei  n^hw  as  mothers^  the  (icrraiasiou  to  ibirm 
M uyi*  by  their  t>wn  tenorahfe  uidiwtfy;  amused 
Ife  ?te  fegnf  Right  and  mcmd  W?ong  of  any 
matn  fe  claaa  a»  his  own  that  lor  which  te  fe 
• >;  dT.>ugt»t — lisping  where  he  has  not  .sown, 
ate  giuihriag  where  he  hae  not  sfcrewte  Jifeucc 
i‘>  vom* a Tina  is  wha^.  the  phrasc  mcaiiH ; this 
w wtem  the  ihfe  fe  truly  wun, ted ; hfe  fe  an 
Ctfimpfe  of  Uae  great  Iryudtfen  done  to  them,  and 
/'f  their  twfiltrentmttnt  »nad«z  the  eyet  of  a whole 
nation,  by  thfl  Law!  \V  * *■  ' V./  ' 
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A I.EAPEN  cloud  hang  like,  », heavy  «tcu»py 
ov^r  tte  broad  .^r-risp'  ho4yy:‘  nnd  dense, 

that  even  .the  gri\at  wind  whu'H  wc^  tewing  tte 
^tfongeiv  trecr.f  ^id  feslung  tbu  *m  into  boiling 
liilia  \»t  hiaid.  cni) hi  ?ioL  silt  U > 'but  stiil  thre^ton^ 
uig,  ^c'uwlmgt  of  this  same  tmctengenhfe  fenden 
bu$V  it  spread  feunov%ldy;.  a*  far  a«  the  oyo  could 
rfeh,  if  w*o«  an  <ktob«‘  fe.  bhinfc  nnd  chill, 
wall  not  e*cn  the  Vast  oddest  Ungerixigs  of  sum- 
iter— tte  fallen  yellow  fey yfe^-eenminiug'^  for  the 
wild  wind  to  hsve  them  np  in  its 

attfia*  leuyjng  tb^  feifet  c//aut/y  uimuturully 
hare,  and  fesolate,  ^rtd  ?<>hl.  ; ':•.;  /; 

Through  tte  namm  sf reels  of  a fep^et  totyn* 
m the  e*y»t  coai«T  Ypupd  fetp  cwwieref  »hd  in  at 
opened  doors,  the  WiOti  waa  i»wt>ep)ng,  driving  in 
its  headlong  course  tdl  tlang>  fejfbrc  it,  daphiltg 
away  the  heavy  trauit  ;whli^  ui^iuiL'toirreistis 

from  thows-  dark  clomfe,  or  catofeng  it  upward  for 
an  iit^toiU  only  la  ding  k fel;  &^!Uo  vnih  gw? ater 
ferce  uptm  the  sysfiinmihg  piivmi^nte  EWu  in 
cfe?  town,  on  ^oidXii  ifey,  few  Wfiuld  venture  <»ut  * 
in  the  cmmtry  rv>tfr»d  fi  wemid  s^n  fikfe 

madness  to  attesapt  Rr  fer  wind  irul  rain 
plowing  Ih <s  csrlh  t«gciter,  wud  over  lha  wbalv 
extent  of  eultivtded  tail  .ground;  fer 

miles  along  the  fe«£>  the  m&fi 
raging. 

i et  there  was  fe,  a he  tef  ^ y feg  girl, 

who,  defying  rain  ^rui  ttorm , hfetess  b(  tte  wild 
blast,  uuiensihfe  to  the  hitter  cold?  had  set  oof 
afene  upon  tide  dreary  morning  froo)  ter  emt-age 
cor  the  hili.  And  what  fe  it  tifet  take*  Annie  Mof- 
ton  <mt  on?  such  a ihyw  thia  l AVtte  is  it  iter 
hsi#  thus  bfenchfrd  Ajtnia  Morton  s cheek,  ar/d 
dullod  her  %hi,  elastic  step,  arid  xtofen  the  lustre 
of  ter  bright  Hite  *ye,  fengmg  its  tneiry  laaglr- 

fer.too-  tbif  wiki  Jfe  1 ••'  ‘ 

: . i a dream  f 

Oh\  imlhm*  let  gw  p down  ib  xte  barter,  hr 
1 eaoT  f^r  Uteikiiig  of  hte  !!,  and  titef  as 
Rfejigt),  jp»oar  Amuo  bad  statute  sofeoiy  op 
from  ter  scat  & the  -ttetage  wmd«m%  and  half 
fehiog  out  Ibfe  sfete,  ted  .'fioiig  herself  tt|wm 
her  bed-rid  mother^  iteefc*  and  burst  into  hysteric 
tears.  ‘ ; j 

‘‘  Voa  focUsk  chiid.  you^i?  been  sitting  looking 
out  at  that  window  rili  ail  solid  of  ianor^  have  ’ 
come  intoyoorteoil/’  51r*,  Mvyitnnan»v?«red  her, 
str&kbg  the  gi^1*  bfoferi;  cutes  *o(Vly,  and  shak- 
ing in  the  faaltecar«ss>ng,  telf-y?nnthmg  tme  one 
iitefe  to  a riukl  >v  Huteir  hteh  l Wfev/ 

\f\tikr  liarty  mil  fehr  come  to-day  - ‘ * 

; will,  mother 1 H*»  said  feeM  coxuc — he 

Baid^ ^ Vaky^nz  ha  sfe  to  imi  last 

mghi  OU,  nmber,  I caust  go  [ If  ho  shoald 
L-Oftie,  ami  any  thing  happen  to  hlmy  with  me  not 
ttersf — “ 

H ferine,  Ante’,  yo\rm  a foolish  woman1: 
Youfj5p  a -greater  coward  tiian  I was.  Why. 

wtei  khui  of  a sailor'?  wii’e  do  you  think  yoa'tJ 
make  h’  you  go  on  this  way  befere  you’re  r\er 
mamwl  at  ail ! I ’d  te  ashamed  that  Hairy  should 
see  your  pale,  frightened  face  now  die  saidr 
laughing  to  ccrcet  her  own  twuiety  c : • 


^ ’^4'  $ £ i ^jjk 

ftlSf 

'fttifi  !*' 

1 

WiHifiSJ 

4*  t fi  V&rl  t*  { d ^ 9t 

rill#  I 
ssPiil 

•1/4 jk  J, yJ  *hi  2 Jiv  Wf 
f ^ riM  ^.'/T  y * i • 

f imlr ' 'Wi  -i']' 

JiMbiII' 

1'WiW  te'i; 
If  III  hi 
MflKl 

m|| 

i ivWumimi 

liHiH 
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A faint  wintery  smile  passed  across  Annie’s  lips, 
too,  but  it  vanished  in  a moment. 

“ Oh,  mother,  isn’t  it  natural  to  be  frighten- 
ed ?”  she  said,  “when  we  haven’t  met  these  two 
months  and  more ; and  to  think  of  him  coming 
home  in  such  a storm  as  this  1 I don’t  know 
what’s  the  matter  with  me,”  she  exclaimed  hur- 
riedly ; “ I feel  so  strange,  as  if  something — Oh, 
mother,  hark  ! — there’s  nine  o’clock  striking — 
1 must  go.  It’ll  be  an  hour  till  I get  to  the 
tower,  and  surely  there’ll  be  some  news  of  the 
boat  before  then.  Mother,  dear,”  and  she  bent 
down  over  the  sick  woman  again.  “ Mother, 
dear,  you  won’t  cross  mel” 

“ I won’t,  dear ; take  your  own  way — though 
It’s  a wild  day  for  man  or  woman  to  be  out — but 
we’re  all  willful  enough  when  we’re  in  love,  Annie. 
So  God  bless  you,  dear,  and  send  you  back  with 
good  news,  and  a lightened  heart.” 

“ Please  God,”  poor  Annie  murmured  ; then 
kissing  the  pale  face  tenderly,  she  went. 

It  was  a wild  day,  indeed,  for  a woman  to  be 
out,  but  Annie  never  paused  or  hesitated.  Wrap- 
ped closely  in  her  woolen  cloak,  with  its  hood 
drawn  round  her  face,  she  left  the  cottage  on  the 
liill-side,  and  set  boldly  to  breast  the  stormy  wind, 
which,  beating  in  her  face,  disputed  with  her  every 
step  she  took.  On  she  went,  scarcely  feeling  the 
dashing  rain  around  her,  heeding  so  little  on  her 
own  account  the  fury  of  the  storm.  On  she  went, 
straining  her  eyes  in  vain  to  catch  the  outline  of 
a sail  upon  the  great,  wide,  misty,  foaming  sea 
beneath  her.  So  long  each  minute  appeared — so 
slow  the  progress  that  she  made  : each  step  that 
she  advanced  her  heart  seemed  to  beat  higher — 
to  grow  more  sick  beneath  its  fear  and  hope. 

But  at  length  a sobbing  cry  of  agony  burst 
from  her ; for  suddenly,  breaking  from  the  mist, 
she  saw  a vessel  making  for  the  pier — making  for 
it  with  terrible  difficulty,  for  each  wave  on  whose 
crest  it  rose,  instead  of  bearing  it  forward,  seem- 
ed only  to  crush  it  further  back : yet  still  it  bore 
on,  hidden  one  moment,  but  rising  again  and 
again,  still  fighting  desperately,  unflinchingly,  for 
the  battle  was  for  life  or  death. 

Breathless,  Annie  rushed  along  the  slippery, 
streaming  roads — her  cloak  no  longer  wrapped 
around  her,  but  flying  open  to  the  wind;  her 
hands  convulsively  stretched  out ; her  cheek  as 
pale  as  death ; her  tearless  eyes  fixed  where  she 
knew,  though  now  as  she  came  nearer  to  the 
town  she  could  no  longer  see  it,  that  the  sea  lay ; 
for  a passionate  fear  that  she  could  not  conquer 
had  taken  hold  upon  her — a sudden  spasm  of 
terror — a wild,  fearful  conviction  that  the  vessel 
struggling  to  gain  the  port  was  her  lover’s  ship. 

Wild  as  her  figure  was  when  she  rushed  upon 
the  quay,  no  one  heeded  her,  for  there  were  figures 
as  wild,  and  hearts  as  despairing  gathered  there 
before  her ; and  even  the  cry  which  burst  from  her 
as  she  sprang  into  the  crowd,  scarcely  caused  an 
eye  to  turn  upon  her,  for  the  air  around  was  being 
rent  with  women’s  cries.  The  vessel  had  gained 
the  pier,  and  had  struck  upon  it,  and  gone  down 
with  her  crew.  One  man  was  struggling  in  the 
water  still — struggling  and  crying  out  for  help ; 


the  voice  rose  even  above  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
and  there  was  no  help  there.  They  stood  and 
gazed  upon  him  till  he  sank,  like  people  frozen 
with  horror. 

A convulsive  grasp  was  laid  upon  an  officer’s 
arm  who  stood  among  the  crowd,  looking  anx- 
iously through  his  glass  out  to  sea,  and  a stifled 
voice  asked, 

“ Was  that  the  Valentine  ?” 

The  tone  was  so  full  of  agony  that,  attracted  by 
it,  he  turned  round,  and  looking  in  the  speaker’s 
face  answered  kindly, 

“ The  Valentine  ! No,  my  girl ; there  are  no 
tidings  of  the  Valentine  yet.” 

Her  hand  still  held  his  arm  : he  felt  the  thrill 
that  ran  through  her  whole  frame  as  he  spoke. 

“ Not  the  Valentine  ? — not  come  yet ! — Oh, 
my  God  !”  she  cried. 

Her  voice  rang  through  the  air,  sounding  so 
strangely  in  its  hysterical  joy,  amidst  the  bitter 
cries  of  sorrow  that  were  rising  all  around,  that 
even  the  mourners  turned,  with  half-reproachful 
looks,  to  gaze  on  her. 

“My  poor  girl,  you  had  better  go  and  take 
shelter  somewhere,”  the  same  officer  said  again, 
good-naturedly.  “The  Valentine  mayn’t  be  in 
for  hours  yet — not  until  the  storm's  over,  per- 
haps 1” 

“ But  she  is  due,  Sir?”  Annie  exclaimed. 

“ Due  ? — why,  yes — but  in  weather  such  as 
this  we  can’t  expect  a vessel  to  be  in  at  her  ordi- 
nary time.  Come,  come,  my  girl,  don’t  be  putting 
a sad  face  upon  it  again ; go  away  home,  and 
keep  up  a good  heart,”  and  he  turned  from  her, 
and  readjusted  his  glass. 

With  her  head  bowed  down  upon  her  bosom, 
Annie  turned  too,  and  deaf  to  the  voices  of  dis- 
tress around  her,  like  one  walking  in  a dream, 
she  threaded  her  way  through  the  anxious  crowd. 
No  one  noticed  her,  no  one  spoke  to  her;  all 
eyes  were  stretehed  across  the  sea,  all  hearts 
were  full,  watching  for  those  who  might  never 
come  to  them  again.  And  still,  wilder  and  wilder, 
the  storm  raged,  higher  and  higher  the  frantic  sea 
foamed  up ; still  heavier  and  darker  hung  the 
leaden  clouds ; still  thicker  grew  the  misty  vail 
that  lay  upon  the  water. 

Where  no  human  voices  reached  her,  away 
from  the  harbor,  on  the  bleak  cold  shore,  Annie 
sat  down  to  wait.  The  wind  blew  roughly  over 
her,  the  heavy  rain  beat  on  her  face,  but  she 
wrapped  her  cloak  around  her,  and  did  not  heed 
them  ; she  heeded  nothing  but  the  boiling  waves 
that  were  dashing  at  her  feet,  their  spray  some- 
times leaping  over  her : covering  her  face  then, 
as  their  thunder  burst  upon  her,  she  would  break 
into  bitter  sobs,  wringing  heT  hands,  and  calling 
out  aloud  in  her  distress.  But  no  voice  came  to 
answer  her,  save  the  relentless,  cruel,  tempest- 
voice,  which  shrieked  wilder  and  still  wilder 
round  her  as  the  weary  minutes  passed. 

Hour  after  hour,  and  no  single  speck  on  the 
misty  ocean  any  where  to  tell  her  that  there  still 
was  hope ; no  sign  of  sail  or  ship  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  Her  heart  was  sick  within  her ; 
her  strength  was  failing,  her  faith  was  gone: 
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she  lay  down  upon  the  cold,  wet  beach,  too 
wretched  even  to  weep — too  feeble  even  to  pray. 
She  lay  shivering ; for  the  damp,  penetrating  cold 
was  creeping  like  ice,  nearer  and  nearer  to  her 
heart,  seeming  to  deaden  every  feeling  in  her — 
wrapping  her  in  a misty  dreaminess — leaving  her 
only  the  dull,  intuitive  consciousness  alone  that 
she  was  utterly  desolate  and  miserable. 

What  sound  is  that  which  breaks  the  sea’s 
great  roar — low,  heavy,  booming,  deep,  slow  roll- 
ing over  sea  and  land  1 Up,  Annie,  and  look  out  \ 

Starting  as  if  by  magic  from  her  trance,  she 
springs  up  from  the  ground — her  cheek  on  fire — 
her  arms  flung  upward  in  the  air,  crying  aloud, 
as  though  her  feeblo  voice’s  answer  could  be 
heard — her  eyes  far  straining  seaward — but  in  vain 
— in  vain ! — upon  the  shrouded  water  still  no 
vessel  can  be  seen.  Again  tliat  sound,  deep  wail- 
ing with  the  wild  wind’s  roar — low-moaning  on 
the  white  sea-crests;  again  and  again  still,  at 
measured  intervals,  throughout  a long,  long  hour. 

And  she  stands  through  it  all  immovable,  in  an 
agony  that  words  can  not  speak — a life-suspense 
in  which  the  brain  beats  almost  to  bursting. 

But  it  is  broken  at  last.  Suddenly,  rolling 
back  like  a white  curtain,  the  mist  clears  from  the 
sea,  and  shows  her  the  thing  she  seeks — a mast- 
less ship,  tossing  upon  the  waters  helplessly,  like 
a toy  in  a great  giant’s  grasp. 

She  gives  one  cry  that  rends  the  air ; then  back 
along  the  shore  she  rushes  with  frantic  speed,  as 
though  her  efforts  were  to  save  the  ship — back 
to  the  harbor  where  the  other  boat  had  sunk. 
The  quay  was  alive  again  with  people — with 
pale-faced  men  and  women,  some  rushing  wildly 
up  and  down,  calling  each  one  to  save  their  hus- 
bands, brothers,  fathers ; some  standing,  silent, 
and  still ; their  blanched  lips  pressed  together — 
their  hands  clasped  tightly,  watching  as  though 
fascinated,  each  movement  of  the  doomed  ship ; 
some  weeping  loudly ; some  looking  idly  on ; 
some  few  calm  and  self-possessed,  taking  counsel 
together  what  was  to  be  done. 

“ They  can’t  get  men  enough  to  man  the  life- 
boat,” some  one  near  Annie  said.  “Well,  it’s 
no  wonder — I wouldn’t  go  out  in  a quieter  sea 
than  this.” 

“ No  boat  could  reach  her,”  another  answered ; 
“ it  would  be  throwing  life  away  to  try  it.” 

“ Ay,  I think  so.  She  must  shift  for  herself — 
ten  to  one  she’ll  strike  upon  the  pier  like  the 
Minerva , this  morning,”  the  first  man  said  again. 

“ But  the  Valentine's  a tighter-built  boat  than 
ever  the  Minerva  was,”  the  other  returned; 
“ she’ll  stand  a stouter  shock  than  what  sent  the 
Minerva  down.” 

“ Not  she,  man  ; why,  she’s  more  than  half  a 
wreck  already,”  was  the  half-careless,  half-con- 
temptuous answer.  “ If  she  takes  the  pier,  she’ll 
be  at  the  bottom  in  five  minutes’  time  afterward 
— trust  my  word  for  that.” 

Standing  by  their  side,  Annie  heard  the  words. 
No  one  to  man  the  life-boat ! no  one  to  make  one 
effort  to  save  the  crew ! — no  one,  among  all  who 
stood  there ! She  gazed  wildly  round  her ; the 
same  officer  who  had  spoken  kindly  to  her  in  the 


morning,  was  standing  with  a group  of  gentlemen 
near.  She  was  beside  him  in  a moment,  her 
hand  grasping  his  arm  again. 

“The  life-boat! — the  life-boat!”  she  cried. 
“ Will  no  one  save  them  1 Oh,  go  to  them — go 
to  them ! — will  nothing  be  done  I Look ! look ! 
— they  are  sinking  ! Oh,  God  forgive  you !”  and 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  covering  her  face. 

“ No,  no,  she’s  not  sinking.  Come,  cheer  up, 
my  girl ; it  may  all  be  well  yet : whatever’s  pos- 
sible will  be  done ; but  we  can’t  launch  the  life- 
boat. In  such  a sea  it  would  be  mere  madness 
to  attempt  it.” 

“Then  what  are  they  to  dot”  she  cried,  des- 
pairingly ; but  the  only  answer  was  a quick,  “ Be 
quiet,  now,  my  good  girl,”  as  he  shook  her  hand 
off,  and  turned  away. 

She  was  quiet,  pressing  her  hands  upon  her 
bosom  to  still  the  terrible  beating  of  her  heart. 
No  word,  nor  cry,  nor  sob  fell  from  her;  she 
stood  motionless,  entranced,  like  one  turned  into 
stone ; her  lips  apart,  her  wild  eyes  fastened  on 
the  ship,  her  face  livid  like  death. 

Buffeted  wildly  to  and  fro,  the  boat  yet  came 
on,  dashed  forward  on  the  crest  of  each  swelling 
wave  — onward  and  onward  toward  the  great 
tongue  pier  that  stretched  a hundred  feet  out  into 
the  sea.  All  eyes  were  watching  her : all  hearts 
were  standing  still : many  a voice  as  well  as  An- 
nie's was  hushed  in  this  great  moment  of  sus- 
pense. On,  on,  still ! — another  second  now ! 
Not  yet — she  is  driven  hack — a retreating  wave 
has  caught  her — her  decks  are  under  water ; she 
is  rising  once  more — a great  sea  lifts  her  up— it 
bears  her  forward — it  flings  her  on  the  pier — she 
has  struck — she  has  separated — she  is  sinking ! A 
cry  like  the  cry  of  one  voice  breaks  from  the  whole 
assembled  crowd — a wild  shriek  that  spreads  far 
even  over  the  raging  sea — a shriek  from  wives 
who  are  made  widows — from  fathers  and  moth- 
ers who  are  made  childless — from  hearts  which 
are  made  desolate.  Who  can  save  them — who 
can  6avo  them,  struggling  in  those  surging  wa- 
ters ! A cry  for  help  is  rising  there — a cry  as 
wild,  as  full  of  agony  as  that  which  burst  upon 
the  shore,  and  has  broken  now  into  innumerable 
sounds  of  woe.  But  what  avails  it  1 — who  can 
save  them!  They  are  going  down — the  waves 
are  wrapping  them  in  their  strong,  cruel  arms — 
their  cries  are  coming  up  suffocating  from  amidst 
the  raging  waters. 

One  woman  has  broken  from  the  crowd  and 
rushed  upon  the  pier.  They  try  to  hold  her 
back,  but,  laughing  wildly,  she  bursts  from  them : 
the  wind  is  madly  helping  her  on — on,  on,  she 
can  not  return : forward  through  the  spray  of  the 
breaking  waves — forward  to  the  wreck  of  the 
Valentine.  Wildly  she  rushes  on — one  name 
alone,  repeated  like  a cry,  upon  her  lips — one 
name,  rising  ringing  on  the  wind,  echoing  amidst 
the  waves’  deep  thunder,  calling  for  an  answer, 
with  wrung  hands — with  pale,  despairing  eyes 
piercing  the  troubled  sea. 

Hark ! Not  in  vain — oh,  Annie,  not  in  vain — 
thy  prayer  is  heard — listen ! — look  down ! 

Faint,  like  an  echo  of  her  cry — feeble,  like  a 
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failing  breath,  the  answer  comes ; from  the  worn 
battler’s  dying  lips,  with  passionate  death  tender- 
ness, her  name  has  broken,  and  upward-stretch- 
ing arms  are  calling  to  her.  She  sees — ah,  hears : 
a shout  of  maniac  laughter,  wildly  joyous — then 
a low  sob-— a moaning,  trembling  cry,  and  then  a 
spring,  and  she  is  with  him.  Together  they  go 
down — together,  locked  in  one  another’s  arms 
they  sink,  and  the  water  closes  over  them : the 
dark  water  wraps  them  in  its  arms  for  evermore. 

The  leaden  storm-clouds  break  in  the  far  west 
—one  single  cleft,  through  which  a flood  of  crim- 
son light  shoots  forth  across  the  sea.  The  white 
foam  sparkles  up  like  silver,  the  tumultuous  waves 
are  glittering  like  hills  of  gold : there,  where  the 
lovers  sank,  the  heaving  sea  appears  to  be  on 
fire.  Deep,  intense,  beautiful,  the  radiance  falls 
around,  playing  like  golden  lightning  on  the  wa- 
ter. They  lie  below,  cold  and  dead,  locked  in 
that  long,  last,  passionate  embrace ; but,  as  that 
crimson  glory  fades  away,  perhaps  upon  its  wing 
it  bears  their  spirits  to  enter  with  it  through  the 
golden  gates. 

Low  watcher  in  the  cottage  on  the  hill,  thou 
too  didst  see  that  sudden  flood  of  light,  and  as  it 
fell  across  thy  bed,  did  no  voice  come  to  tell  thee 
that  it  marked  the  moment  of  thy  daughter’s 
death!  Watch  no  more;  the  night  is  coming 
on,  she  never  can  return.  Beneath  the  wild 
waves  now  she  sleeps  with  him  she  loved ; yet 
think  not  of  her  lying  there ; think  rather,  when 
the  golden  sunlight  streams  upon  thee,  that  she 
is  looking  down  on  thee  through  it. 

THE  GREEN  RING  AND  THE  GOLD 
RING. 

THE  story  I have  to  tell,  occurred  less  than 
eighty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  powder  and 
pomade  ; of  high  heads  and  high  heels ; when 
beaux  in  pea- green  coats  lined  with  rose-color, 
attended  on  belles  who  steadied  their  dainty  6teps 
with  jewel-headed  canes  ; and  when  lettres-de- 
cachet  lay  like  sachets-a-gants  on  toilet-tables 
among  patches  and  rouge.  Less  than  eighty 
years  ago,  when  the  fair  Queen  of  France  and 
her  ladies  of  honor  wielded  these  same  lettres-de- 
cachet  with  much  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
fluttered  their  fans.  Less  than  eighty  years  ago, 
when  the  iron  old  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  was 
writing  to  his  brother  the  Commandcur  dc  Malte 
those  fearful  letters,  wherein  the  reader  of  the 
present  day  may  trace,  as  in  a map,  the  despotic 
powers  then  exercised  by  the  seigneurs  of  France 
over  their  sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as  over 
their  tenants  and  vassals.  Hard,  short-sighted, 
Marquis  de  Mirabeau ! Little  did  he  reckon 
when  he  wrote  those  letters,  or  when  he  con- 
signed his  son,  in  the  flush  of  youth,  and  hope, 
and  love,  to  a prison-cell  and  to  exile,  that  the 
family  name  was  to  be  indebted  to  the  fame  of 
that  vituperated  son  for  its  salvation  from  obscuri- 
ty, or  that  the  arbitrary  powers  he  used  so  vilely 
were  soon  to  be  swept  away  forever. 

Less  than  eighty  years  ago,  then,  before  the 
Revolution  was  dreamed  of  in  that  part  of  France, 
ihcre  stood,  in  a long,  straggling,  picturesque 


village  of  one  of  the  southern  provinces,  a stone- 
and-mud  cottage,  less  dirty  and  uninviting  than 
those  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  There  was 
no  dirt-heap  under  the  solitary  window,  no  puddle 
before  the  door  ^ which,  unlike  every  other  house 
in  the  village,  possessed  the  luxury  of  an  unfrac- 
tured door-step.  No  tidy  cottage-gardens  gave 
cheerful  evidence  of  the  leisure  or  taste  of  the 
inmates  ; for  in  those  days  the  laboring  popula- 
tion of  France  were  too  thoroughly  beaten 
down  by  arbitrary  exactions  to  have  spare  hours 
to  devote  to  their  own  pursuits  ; but  round  the 
window  of  this  particular  cottage  a nasturtium 
had  been  trained  by  strings ; and,  through  its 
yellow  and  orange  flowers  one  could,  now  and 
then,  catch  a glimpse  of  a pair  of  lustrous  eyes. 

The  superior  cleanliness  of  this  little  dwelling, 
the  flowers,  the  decency  of  the  family,  were  the 
work  of  one  pair  of  hands  belonging  to  a young 
girl  named  Alix  Laroux,  whose  industry  was  the 
support  of  a younger  brother  and  sister,  and  of  a 
blear-eyed  grandmother. 

Now,  Alix  was  a pretty,  as  well  as  a hard- 
working girl,  yet  it  was  neither  to  her  beauty  nor 
to  her  industry  that  she  was  indebted  for  becom- 
ing the  heroine  of  our  tale,  although  her  success 
in  finding  work,  when  others  could  find  none, 
had  made  envious  tongues  gossip  about  her. 
Village  scandal  is  very  like  town  scandal ; as  like 
as  a silken  masquerade  costume  is  to  its  linsey- 
woolsey  original ; the  form  is  the  same,  the  tex- 
ture alone  is  different ; and  at  the  well  of  Beau- 
regard, from  which  water  was  fetched  and  where 
the  salad  for  supper  was  washed,  it  was  whis- 
pered that  Alix  was  a coquette,  and  that  the  re- 
mote cause  of  her  prosperity  was  the  influence 
which  her  bright  eyes  had  obtained  over  the  strong 
heart  of  the  Bailiff  of  Beauregard.  Every  one 
wished  that  good  might  come  of  it,  but— 

But,  in  the  mean  while,  good  did  come  of  it ; 
for,  thanks  to  the  large  black  eyes  that  looked  so 
frankly  into  his,  and  to  the  merry  smile  of  the 
village  beauty,  Monsieur  Reboul  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Alix’s  cheerful  steady  activity  ; 
and  a feeling  of  respect  had  mingled  with  his 
early  admiration  when  he  discovered  that,  while 
no  one  was  more  particular  in  the  payment  of 
lawful  dues  than  the  hard-working  girl,  no  one 
resisted  more  strenuously  any  illegal  exactions. 
At  length  the  stricken  bailiff— who,  by-the-by, 
was  double  Alix’s  age — testified  the  sincerity  of 
his  feelings  toward  her  by  taking  her  brother 
Jean  into  the  household  at  the  castle,  and  even 
offered  to  have  Alix  herself  admitted  among  the 
personal  attendants  of  one  of  the  young  ladies 
of  Beauregard,  whose  marriage  had  lately  been 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence  in  Paris. 

But  Alix  shook  her  pretty  head,  and  said, 
“No,  she  thanked  him  all  the  same,”  with  a 
smile  that  showed  her  pearly  teeth ; and  what 
man  in  love — though  a bailiff — could  resent  a 
denial  so  sweetly  accompanied  ? Monsieur  Re- 
boul was,  indeed,  for  a moment,  cast  down,  but 
his  spirits  were  soon  revived  by  some  of  those 
wonderful  explanations  which  men  in  his  pre- 
dicament generally  have  at  their  command  ; so  he 
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left  the  cottage  with  a friendly  adieu  to  the  smil- 
ing girl,  and  without  a suspicion  that  Aiix  had 
any  private  reasons  for  her  dislike  to  leave  the 
village,  or  that  the  daily  greeting  ol  Francois  the 
stone-cutter  was  a matter  of  more  moment  to 
her  than  the  prettiest  compliments  of  the  Bailiff 
of  Beauregard. 

The  next  day  was  market-day  at  Maillot,  a 
town  about  two  leagues  distant  from  the  village, 
whither,  for  four  years,  Aiix  had  been  accustomed 
to  go  once  a week  with  poultry  and  eggs  ; her 
great  resource  for  the  rent  of  her  grand-dame's 
hot.  It  was  a matter  of  rivalry  among  the  young 
women  of  the  neighborhood  to  be  first  at  market ; 
and  Aiix,  who  greatly  enjoyed  supremacy  in 
every  thing,  had  endeavored  in  this,  as  in  ail  else, 
to  surpass  her  companions.  This,  however,  was 
not  very  easy,  for  others  could  rise  betimes  as 
she  did  herself.  A few  months  before,  an  acci- 
dental discovery  of  her  brother  Jean  had  at  length 
secured  for  her  the  envied  privilege.  Jean,  Uke 
other  idle  lads  of  his  class,  was  necessarily  a 
poacher,  and,  on  one  of  his  secret  expeditions 
into  the  forest  which  lay  between  Beauregard- 
and  Maillot,  had  chanced  to  fall  upon  a path  by 
which  the  distance  between  the  two  places  was 
shortened  by  at  least  a third.  This  discovery  he> 
confided  to  Aiix ; and  ever  since,  under  his  guid-^ 
ance  and  escort,  she  had  availed  herself  of  it  tor- 
reach  Maillot  earlier  and  with  less  fatigue  than 
her  companions.  She  had  found  the  walk  very" 
pleasant  when  Jean  was  with  her  to  carry  her 
basket,  and  with  his  boyish  sallies  to  prevent  her 
from  dwelling  on  the  superstitious  terrors  with 
which  tradition  had  invested  the  forest ; but  now 
that  sh8  must  tread  its  tangled  paths  alone,  she 
hesitated,  and  was  half  tempted  to  relinquish  the 
daring  project.  Still  she  felt  unwilling  to  yield  the 
honor  of  being  first  without  a struggle.  Besides, 
her  companions  had  always  given  h4r  a repu- 
tation for  courage,  and  although  she  had  a secret 
conviction  that  she  owed  it  solely  to  her  young 
brother's  reflected  bravery,  it  is  a reputation  which 
young  girls  prize  so  highly,  that,  rather  than  for- 
feit it,  they  will  rush  recklessly  into  real  dangers, 
from  which,  if  they  escape,  it  is  by  their  good  for- 
tune, and  not  by  their  boasted  courage. 

Aiix  could  not  endure  to  allow  to  others  that 
•he  was  afraid.  No,  no,  she  must  not  permit 
that  to  be  said,  nor  must  she  expose  herself  to 
the  jeers  and  laughter  of  those  who  would  de- 
light to  hear  that  she  was  not  first  at  market. 
She  must  go  by  the  wood-path,  and  must  go 
early.  And  so  thinking,  she  laid  her  down  to 
rest. 

The  part  of  France  in  which  Aiix  was  bom 
and  brought  up  is  full  of  historical  remains,  and 
therefore  abounds  with  traditions,  the  more  mys- 
tical and  terrible  from  the  dash  of  paganism  with 
which  they  are  mixed  up.  Not  a forest,  ruin, 
or  grotto,  is  without  some  picturesque  legend, 
which  the  young  listen  to  from  the  lips  of  the 
aged  with  shuddering  delight ; and  all  that  Aiix 
had  ever  heard  of  the  forest  of  Beauregard,  or  of 
any  other  haunted  wood  in  the  province,  rose 
with  disagreeable  tenacity  to  her  memory  on  thi* 
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particular  night.  She  remembered  the  darkness 
and  gloom  of  the  old  trees,  the  thickness  of  the 
brushwood,  and  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  meeting  the  Couleuvre-Fce— the 
Melusina  of  Provence — or  the  Ch&vre  d’Or,  who 
confides  the  secret  resting-place  of  hidden  treas- 
ures to  the  wandering  traveler,  only  to  afflict  him 
with  incurable  melancholy  if  he  proved  himself 
unworthy  of  riches.  As  the  dread  of  these  su- 
pernatural creatures  increased  upon  her  with, the 
silence  and  darkness  of  night,  she  hid  her  head 
beneath  the  counterpane,  and  wisely  resolved  to 
dare  all  that  human  beings  could  do  to  vex  her, 
rather  than  encounter  the  tricks  and  temptations 
of  those  unearthly  ones — and  then  she  slept. 

Light  to  see,  however,  is  nearly  allied  to  coin- 
age to  dare ; and  when  Aiix  arose  at  early  daws, 
her  perturbations  and  tremblings  had  vanished, 
and  her  midnight  decision  was  overturned  by  the 
impulse  of  the  morning.  She  dressed  herself, 
quickly,  but  carefully,  in  her  most  becoming  at- 
tire ; and  a very  fine  specimen  of  the  women  of  the 
province  she  looked — noted  though  they  are  for  the 
regal  style  of  their  beauty — when  equipped  in  her 
plaited  petticoat ; her  bright  fichu,  not  pinned  tight- 
ly down,  but  crossing  the  bosom  in  graceful  folds, 
and  fastened  in  a knot  at  the  back ; her  thick  glossy 
bands  of  black  hair  contrasting  well  with  the  rich 
glow  of  her  cheek,  and  with  the  Madras  silk  hand- 
kerchief which  covered,  without  concealing  the 
luxuriance  of  her  long  hair.  Holding  in  her 
hand  her  large  market-basket,  not  unlike  in  shape 
to  a coal-scuttle  or  a gipsey  bonnet,  with  a majes- 
tic rather  than  a tripping  step,  Aiix  began  her 
walk ; looking  more  like  one  of  the  Roman  mat- 
rons from  whom  tradition  tells  that  her  race  was 
descended  than  a poor  peasant  girl. 

As  she  reached  the  turn  from  the  high-road  to 
the  wood,  she  quickened  her  steps,  and  resolute- 
ly took  the  forest  path ; while,  as  if  determined 
to  prove  to  herself  that  she  was  not  afraid,  she 
ever  and  anon  gave  forth  a snatch  of  song,  in  a 
voice  as  clear  and  shrill  as  that  of  the  birds  twit- 
tering in  the  branches  overhead,  to  join  the  com- 
mon hymn  of  praise  with  which  the  denizens  of 
earth  and  sky  salute  the  new-born  day. 

The  morning  was  unusually  sultry  and  op- 
pressive, although  the  sun  was  but  newly  risen. 

Aiix  felt  herself  overcome  with  fatigue  when 
scarcely  half-way  through  the  forest.  She  was 
so  fatigued  that  she  found  it  necessary  to  sit 
down ; but  just  as  she  had  selected  a seat  in  a 
quiet  shady  nook,  which  promised  to  be  a pleas- 
ant resting-place,  she  discovered  that  it  abutted 
closely  on  the  opening  to  one  of  the  grottoes  that 
tradition  had  marked  out  as  the  former  habitation 
of  hermits  or  saints  whose  spirits  were  still  be- 
lieved to  haunt  their  old  dwelling-places.  She 
no  sooner  became  aware  of  the  grotto's  vicinity 
than  she  rose  hastily,  and,  snatching  up  her  bas- 
ket, set  off  down  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  forest, 
without  taking  time  to  consider  where  she  was 
going;  when  forced  to  pause  to  recover  her 
breath,  she  found  herself  in  a spot  she  had  never 
seen  before,  but  one  so  lovely  that  she  looked 
around  with  surprise  end  admiration. 
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It  was  a little  glade,  in  form  almost  an  amphi-  j 
theatre,  carpeted  with  turf  as  soft  and  elastic  as 
velvet ; its  bright  green  enameled  with  flowers  ; 
and  on  each  petal,  each  tiny  blade  of  grass,  dew- 
drops  were  sparkling  like  tears  of  happiness,  in 
welcome  to  the  sun's  returning  rays.  Around 
this  little  circle,  mighty  old  trees,  gnarled  and 
rugged,  the  fathers  of  the  forest,  were  so  regular- 
ly arranged  as  to  seem  the  work  of  art  rather 
than  of  nature,  and  this  impression  was  strength- 
ened by  the  avenue-like  alley  that  spread  from  it 
toward  the  north.  Immediately  opposite  to  this 
opening,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  amphithe- 
atre, rose  a rampart  of  gray  rocks,  marbled  with 
golden  veins,  from  whose  hoary  sides  sprang 
forth  the  rock-rose  or  pink  cystus,  and  under 
whose  moist  shade  the  blue  aster,  one  of  the  fair- 
est of  earth’s  stars,  flourished  luxuriantly.  As 
Alix’8  eye  fell  on  the  trees,  and  grass,  and  flow- 
ers, she  set  her  basket  down  carefully  at  the  foot 
of  a fine  old  oak,  and,  forgetting  fatigue,  heat, 
and  superstitious  terrors,  busied  herself  in  gath- 
ering the  dew-gemmed  flowers,  until  her  apron 
was  quite  full. 

Then,  seating  herself  under  the  oak,  she  began 
with  pretty  fastidiousness  to  choose  the  most 
perfect  of  her  treasures  to  arrange  into  a bouquet 
for  her  bosom,  and  one  for  her  hair.  While  thus 
engaged  she  half-chanted,  half-recited  her  Salve 
Regina: 

Hail  to  the  Queen  who  reigns  above,  v " 

Mother  of  Clemency  and  Love 1 

We,  from  this  wretched  world  of  tsars. 

Send  sighs  and  groans  unto  thine  ears. 

Oh,  thou  sweet  advocate,  bestow 

One  pitying  look  on  us  below ! 

The  hymn  and  toilet  were  concluded  together ; 
•and  then,  but  not  till  then,  Alix  remembered  that 
there  was  a market  at  Maillot,  at  which  she  must 
be  present,  instead  of  spending  the  day  in  such 
joyous  idleness.  She  sighed  and  wished  she 
•were  a lady — the  young  lady  of  Beauregard,  of 
whose  marriage  Monsieur  Reboul  had  told  her 
such  fine  things — and,  as  she  thought  thus,  as- 
sociation of  ideas  awoke  the  recollection  that  this 
day  was  the  twenty-third  of  June,  the  vigil  of 
•St.  John;  a season  said  to  be  very  fatal  to  the 
females  of  the  house  of  Beauregard.  She  shud- 
dered as  the  terrors  of  that  tradition  recurred  to 
her  memory,  and  wished  she  were  not  alone  in 
the  haunted  forest  on  so  unlucky  a day.  Many 
and  strange  were  the  superstitions  she  had  heard 
regarding  St.  John’s  Eve,  and  many  the  observ- 
ances of  which  she  had  been  the  terrified  wit- 
ness; but  that  which  had  always  affected  her 
imagination  the  most  was  the  ancient  belief  that 
any  one  who  has  courage  to  hold  a lonely  vigil  in 
•a  church  on  St.  John's  Eve,  beholds  passing  in 
.procession  all  those  who  are  fated  to  die  within 
the  year.  It  was  with  this  superstition  that  the 
legend  of  Beauregard  was  associated ; for  it  was 
■aid  that  in  old  times  a certain  lady  of  the  family 
had,  for  reason^  of  her  own — bad  reasons  of 
course — held  such  a vigil,  had  seen  her  own 
.■pint  among  the  doomed,  and  had  indeed  died 
that  year.  Tradition  further  averred,  that  since 


then,  the  twenty-third  of  June  had  been  always 
more  or  less  fatal  to  the  females  of  her  house ; 
and  as  Alix  remembered  this,  she  was  content  to 
be  only  Alix  Leroux,  who,  though  possessed  nei- 
ther of  chateaux  nor  forests,  and  forced  to  work 
hard  and  attend  weekly  markets,  had  no  ances- 
tral doom  hanging  over  her,  but  could  look  for- 
ward to  a bright  future,  as  the  beloved  mistress 
of  a certain  stone-cutter's  comfortable  home ; of 
which  stone-cutter's  existence  Monsieur  Reboul 
was  quite  unconscious. 

Her  thoughts  of  Francois,  her  young  warm- 
hearted lover,  and  of  the  two  strong  arms  ready 
at  a word  from  her  to  do  unheard-of  miracles, 
dimpled  her  cheeks  with  smiles,  and  entirely 
banished  the  uncomfortable  cogitations  which 
had  preceded  them ; taking  up  her  basket,  she 
arose,  and,  looking  around  her,  began  to  consid- 
er which  path  she  ought  to  follow,  to  find  the 
most  direct  road  to  Maillot. 

She  was  still  undecided,  when  a whole  herd  of 
deer  dashed  down  the  north  alley  toward  her, 
and  broke  forcibly  through  the  thick  covert  be- 
yond, as  if  driven  forward  by  intense  fear.  She 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  apparition,  for  a mo- 
ment’s consideration  convinced  her  that  what  had 
terrified  them  might  terrify  her  also,  and  that  the 
part  of  the  forest  from  which  they  had  been  driven 
was  that  which  she  must  cross  to  reach  Maillot. 

Timid  as  a deer  herself,  at  this  thought  she 
strained  her  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  they 
had  come,  but  could  see  nothing.  She  listened  ; 
all  was  still  again,  not  a leaf  stirred — and  yet, 
was  it  fancy,  or  was  it  her  sense  of  hearing  ex- 
cited by  fear  to  a painful  degree  of  acuteness, 
that  made  her  imagine  that  she  heard,  at  an  im- 
mense distance,  a muffled  sound  of  wheels  and 
of  the  tramp  of  horses’  feet  1 She  wrung  her 
hands  in  terror;  for,  satisfied  that  no  earthly 
carriage  could  force  its  way  through  the  tangled 
forest  paths,  she  could  only  suppose  that  some- 
thing supernatural  and  terrible  was  about  to  blast 
her  sight ; still,  as  if  fascinated,  she  gazed  in  the 
direction  of  the  gradually  increasing  sounds. 

Not  a wink  of  her  eyes  distracted  her  sight  as 
she  peered  through  the  intervening  branches. 
Presently,  a huge  body,  preceded  by  something 
which  caught  and  reflected  the  straggling  rays 
of  sunshine  that  penetrated  between  the  trees, 
was  seen  crushing  through  the  brushwood. 

Nearer  and  nearer  it  came  with  a curiously 
undulating  movement,  and  accompanied . by  the  ^ 
same  strange,  dull,  inexplicable  sound,  until,  as 
it  paused  at  a few  hundred  paces  from  her  place 
of  concealment,  she  perceived,  to  her  intense  ^ 

relief,  that  the  object  of  her  terror  was  nothing 
more  than  an  earthly  vehicle  of  wood  and  iron, 
in  the  form  of  one  of  the  unwieldy  coaches  of  the 
day,  drawn  by  a team  of  strong  Flanders  horses; 
and  that  the  strange  muffled  sound  which  had 
accompanied  it,  arose  solely  from  the  elasticity 
of  the  turf  over  which  it  rolled  having  deadened 
the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the  horses’  hoofs. 

The  relief  from  supernatural  terrors,  however, 
rendered  Alix  only  the  more  exposed  to  earthly 
fears ; and,  when  a second  glance  at  the  carriage 
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showed  her  that  the  glistening  objects  which  had 
caught  her  eye  at  a distance  were  the  polished 
barrels  of  mousquetons,  or  heavy  carbines,  car- 
ried by  two  men  who  occupied  the  driving  seat, 
she  slipped  from  her  hiding-place  behind  the  large 
oak  tree,  and  carefully  ensconced  herself  among 
the  thick  bushes  that  overshadowed  the  rocks. 

Scarcely  had  she  done  this,  before  one  of  the 
armed  men  got  down  from  the  box,  and  walked 
round  the  circular  glade,  scanning  it  with  a curi- 
ous and  penetrating  glance.  For  a moment,  he 
paused  before  the  old  oak,  as  if  attracted  by  some 
flowers  Alix  had  dropped  ; but,  another  quick- 
searching  look  seeming  to  satisfy  him,  he  re- 
turned to  the  carriage  and  stood  by  the  door,  as 
if  in  conference  with  some  one  inside. 

“Thank  Heaven!”  thought  Alix,  “he  sees 
that  the  carriage  can  not  pass  further  in  this 
direction ; I shall  not,  therefore,  be  kept  here 
long and  her  curiosity  as  to  what  was  next  to 
be  done  gaining  predominance  over  her  fears,  she 
again  peered  eagerly  between  the  branches.  A 
gentleman  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  examined 
the  little  glade  as  carefully  as  his  servant  had  done. 

“What  a handsome  man!”  thought  Alix. 
“ What  a grand  dress  he  has  ; all  silk  and  vel- 
vet !”  She  fixed  an  admiring  glance  on  the  tall, 
noble-looking  figure  that  stood  for  a moment, 
silent  and  still,  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre. 

“ It  will  do,  Pierre,”  he  said  at  length,  as  he 
turned  on  his  steps : “ begin  your  work.” 

Pierre  bowed,  atid,  without  speaking,  pointed 
to  a little  plot  of  ground,  of  peculiarly  bright 
green,  with  a dark  ring  round  it — a fairy-ring,  in 
short,  so  named  in  all  countries — which  lay  al- 
most directly  opposite  to  Alix's  hiding-place. 

“ Yes,”  was  the  brief  answer.  “ Call  Joseph 
to  help;  we  are  at  least  an  hour  too  late.” 

The  strong  rigidity  of  the  speaker's  counte- 
nance caused  Alix  to  tremble,  although  she  did 
not  know  why,  unless  it  were  in  her  dread  of 
falling  into  his  hands  as  a spy  of  his  secret 
actions,  whatever  they  might  be ; for  he  was  evi- 
dently not  a man  to  be  trifled  with. 

Pierre  went  back  to  the  carriage,  from  which 
the  other  man  had  already  descended,  and  to- 
gether they  took,  from  the  hind  boot,  a couple  of 
pickaxes  and  spades,  with  which  they  speedily 
began  to  cut  away  the  turf  of  the  green-ring,  for 
a space  of  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  as 
many  in  breadth. 

She  could  distinctly  see  Pierre's  face,  and  per- 
ceived that  it  was  not  one  she  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. That  of  Joseph  was  concealed  from  her,  as 
he  worked  with  his  back  toward  her ; but  there 
was  something  about  his  dress  and  appearance 
which  seemed  familiar  to  her,  and  which  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Pierre.  But  what 
strange  kind  of  hole  was  that  they  were  digging  1 

“ Holy  Mother  of  mercy,  it  is  a grave  !” 

As  this  idea  occurred  to  her,  her  blood  ran 
cold ; but  the  sudden  thought  underwent  as  sud- 
den a change,  when,  the  second  man  turning  his 
face  toward  her,  she  recognized,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, the  countenance  of  her  admirer,  the  old 
bailiff. 


The  sight  of  his  familiar  face  dissipated  her 
gloomy  suspicions,  and  she  speedily  persuaded 
herself  that  instead  of  a grave  to  hide  some  dread- 
ful deed,  they  were  digging  for  some  of  the  con- 
cealed treasures  which  every  body  knew  were 
buried  in  the  forest.  Monsieur  Reboul  had 
often  told  her  that  he  had  heard  of  them  from 
his  grandmother,  so  it  was  natural  enough  he 
should  b©  ready  to  seek  them.  How  she  would 
torment  him  with  the  secret  thus  strangely  ac- 
quired ! 

From  her  merry  speculations  she  was  roused 
at  length  by  the  reappearance  of  the  tall  man, 
carrying  in  his  arms  something  wrapped  in  a 
horseman's  cloak,  and  followed  by  another  and 
younger  figure,  bearing,  like  himself,  all  the  out- 
ward signs  belonging  to  the  highest  class  of  the 
nobility,  though  on  his  features  was  stamped  an 
expression  of  cruelty  and  harshness. 

“ Going  to  bury  a treasure  rather  than  seek 
one,”  thought  Alix.  “Very  well,  Monsieur  Re- 
boul, I have  you  still !” 

The  tall  man,  meanwhile,  had  placed  his  bur- 
den on  the  ground.  Removing  the  cloak  that 
covered  it,  he  now  displayed  to  Alix’s  astonished 
eyes  a young  and  very  lovely  lady.  For  a mo- 
ment, the  fair  creature  stood  motionless  where 
she  was  placed,  as  if  dazzled  by  the  sudden  light ; 
but  it  was  for  a moment  only,  and  then  she  flung 
herself  on  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  elder 
man,  beseeching  him  to  have  mercy  upon  her,  to 
remember  that  she  was  young,  and  that  life,  any 
life,  was  dear  to  her ! 

The  man  moved  not  a muscle,  uttered  not  a 
word  save  these — “ i have  sworn  it.” 

The  girl — for  she  looked  little  more  than  six- 
teen— pressed  her  hands  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to 
still  the  suffocating  beating  of  her  heart,  and  wai 
silent.  Such  silence ! Such  anguish ! Alix 
trembled  as  if  she  herself  were  under  the  sen- 
tence of  that  cold,  cruel  man.  But  now  the 
grave  was  finished  ; for  grave  it  seemed  to  be, 
and  one,  too,  destined  to  inclose  that  living, 
panting,  beautiful  creature.  The  eld  man  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  arm  and  drew  her  forcibly  to 
the  edge  of  the  gaping  hole. 

With  sudden  strength  she  wrenched  herself 
from  his  grasp ; and,  with  a wild  and  thrilling 
shriek,  rushed  to  the  young  man,  clung  to  him, 
kissed  his  hands,  his  feet,  raised  he*  wild,  tear- 
less eyes  to  his,  and  implored  for  mercy,  with 
such  an  agony  of  terror  in  her  hoarse,  broken 
voice,  that  the  young  man's  powerful  frame 
shook  as  if  struck  by  ague.  Involuntarily,  uncon- 
sciously he  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  What  he 
might  have  said  or  done,  God  knows,  had  the 
old  man  allowed  him  time  ; but  already  he  was 
upon  them,  and  snatched  the  girl  from  his  em- 
brace. The  young  man  turned  away  with  a look 
so  terrible  that  Alix  never  recalled  it,  never 
spoke  of  it  afterward,  without  an  invocation  to 
Heaven. 

“ Kill  me  first !”  shrieked  the  poor  girl,  as  her 
executioner  dragged  her  a second  time  to  that 
living  grave.  “ Not  alive,  not  alive  ! Oh  my 
father,  not  alive !” 
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“ I have  no  child,  you  no  father !”  was  the 
stem  reply.  The  young  man  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  Alix  saw  them  thrust  their  victim 
into  the  grave ; but  she  saw  no  more,  for,  with 
a cry  almost  as  startling  as  that  which  the  mur- 
dered lady  had  uttered,  she  fled  from  her  conceal- 
ment back  to  tho  village.  Panting,  she  . rushed 
on  without  pause,  without  hesitation,  through 
unknown  paths ; her  short  quick  cries  for  “ Help ! 
help ! help  !”  showing  the  one  idea  that  pos- 
sessed her  ; but  she  met  no  one  until  she  stopped 
exhausted  and  breathless  at  the  first  house  in  the 
village,  that  of  the  cure. 

44  Come,  come  at  once  ; they  will  have  killed 
her !”  she  exclaimed. 

44  What  is  the  matter,  my  poor  girl  1”  he  asked 
in  amazement,  as,  pushing  back  his  spectacles, 
he  raised  his  head  from  his  breviary. 

44  Oh  come,  sir ! I will  tell  you  as  we  go. 
Where  is  Francois ! He  would  help  me ! Oh, 
what  shall  I do,  what  shall  I dol  Come,  do 
come !” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  look  of  agitation 
in  her  face : the  cure  yielded  to  her  entreaties 
and  followed  her.  As  they  quitted  the  house, 
they  met  some  laborers  with  spades  in  their 
hands,  going  to  their  daily  work. 

44  Make  these  men  come  with  os,”  Alix  said, 
44  and  bring  their  spades  !” 

The  cure  did  so,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  little  party  reached  the  green 
ring.  The  spot  was  vacant  now,  as  formerly — 
carriage,  horses,  servants,  executionere,  and  vic- 
tim, all  had  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  ; and,  in 
the  quiet  sylvan  solitude,  not  a trace  save  the 
newly- turned  soil  was  perceptible  of  the  tragedy 
enacted  there  so  lately.  But  Alix  staid  not  to 
glance  around  her ; going  directly  up  to  the 
fatal  spot,  she  gasped  out,  “ Dig,  dig  !” 

No  one  knew  why  the  order  was  given,  nor 
what  they  were  expected  to  find  ; but  her  eager- 
ness had  extended  itself  to  the  whole  party,  and 
they  at  once  set  to  work,  while  she  herself, 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  tried  to  aid  them  by 
tearing  up  the  sods  with  her  hands.  At  length 
the  turf  was  removed,  and  a universal  cry  of 
honor  was  heard  when  the  body  of  the  unhappy 
girl  was  discovered. 

44  Take  her  out ; she  is  not  dead ! Monsieur  le 
Cure,  save  her  ; tell  us  how  to  save  her  !” 

The  laborers  gently  raised  the  body,  and  placed 
it  in  Alix’s  arms,  as  she  still  sat  on  the  ground. 
They  chafed  the  cold  hands,  loosened  the  rich 
dress — the  poor  girl’s  only  shroud — but  she  gave 
no  sign  of  life. 

44  Water,  water  !”  cried  Alix. 

No  fountain  was  near,  but  the  rough  men 
gathered  the  dead  leaves  strewed  around,  and 
sprinkled  the  pale  face  with  the  dew  they  still 
held.  For  a second  they  all  hoped  ; the  eyelids 
quivered  slightly,  and  a feint  pulsation  of  the 
heart  was  clearly  perceptible. 

But  that  was  all  They  had  come  too  late. 

The  cure  bent  over  the  dead,  and  repeated  the 
solemn  “ De  profundi*  cl&mavi  ad  te,  Domine,” 
and  then  all  joined  in  the  hymn  of  death,  44  Dies 


ir»,  dies  ilia !”  as  they  gently  bore  the  corpse 
from  the  place  of  its  qpvage  sepulture,  to  holy 
ground.  For  several  days  the  body  was  exposed 
in  an  open  coffin  in  the  little  village  church  of 
Beauregard,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  track 
the  perpetrators  of  the  dreadful  deed.  But  in 
vain  ; no  trace  of  them  could  be  found.  An  in- 
nate dread  of  some  personal  misfortune  sealed 
A fix’s  lips  with  respect  to  her  recognition  of  the 
bailiff,  and  all  inquiries  as  to  the  passing  of.  a 
carriage  such  as  she  had  described,  between  Mail- 
lot  and  Noveile,  were  made  unsuccessfully. 

The  dress  of  the  young  lady  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, in  hopes  of  the  discovery  of  her  name 
by  means  of  ciphers  or  initials  on  her  linen ; bat 
there  were  none.  The  satin  robe,  the  jewels  she 
had  worn  on  her  neck  and  arms,  and  the  delicate 
flowers  twined  in  her  hair,  gave  evidence  that  she 
had  been  carried  away  from  some  gay  fete.  From 
the  ring  on  her  marriage  finger  they  augured  she 
was  a wife  ; but  there  all  conjecture  ended. 
After  her  burial  in  holy  ground  her  gold  ring  and 
other  ornaments  were  hung  up  in  the  church,  in 
the  hope  that  some  day  a claimant  might  arise 
who  could  unravel  the  strange  mystery ; and 
close  by  them  was  suspended  an  ex  volo  offering 
by  Alix,  in  gratitude  for  her  own  escape. 

The  story  was  never  cleared  up.  Monsieur 
Reboul  was  never  seen  again,  and  Alix  had  st 
lost  her  boasted  courage  that  she  never  afterward 
dared  to  take  a solitary  walk,  especially  near  the 
fatal  green  ring  in  the  forest.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  dread  of  being  alone,  or  perhaps  the  mysto* 
rious  disappearance  of  Monsieur  Reboul,  which 
tempted  her  soon  afterward  to  follow  the  advice 
of  her  neighbors,  and  become  the  wife  of  Fran- 
cois, the  stone-cutter.  The  marriage  was  a happy 
one,  and  a time  came  when  the  remembrance  of 
that  fatal  eve  of  St.  John  was  recalled  more  as  a 
strange  legend  to  be  told  to  her  children  and 
grandchildren  than  as  a fearful  drama  in  which 
she  had  herself  taken  part. 

In  the  revolutionary  struggles  which  followed, 
the  ornaments  of  the  murdered  girl  were,  with 
other  relics  of  the  old  regime,  lost  or  removed 
from  the  little  village  church.  Yet  the  story 
lingers  there  still,  and,  like  many  another  strange 
story,  it  is  a true  one. 

PICTURE  OF  A GREEK  GIRL. 

SHE  is  a baggy  damsel  with  a quaint,  sly  fefee, 
and  her  principal  occupation  is  that  of  a maid 
of  all  work. 

But  she  is  dressed  to-day ; it  is  St.  Somebody’s 
feast,  and  every  body  is  idling  away  their  time  in 
consequence.  It  was  St.  Whatshisname’s  day 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  it  will  be  St. 
Whoist’s  day  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Though 
our  balloon-clad  young  acquaintance  is  idling,  it  is 
| with  a busy  idleness  ; for  she  has  been  occupied 
ever  since  eight  o’clock  this  morning  in  carrying 
about  fruit,  jellies,  and  sweetmeats,  with  strong 
raw  spirits  in  gilded  glasses,  and  little  cups  of 
unstrained  coffee.  A very  singular  and  amusing 
picture  she  makes,  as  she  stands  bolt  upright, 
tray  in  hand,  before  her  father’s  guests.  She  is 
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pretty.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ; but  she 
has  done  almost  every  thing  possible  to  disfigure 
herself.  Though  certainly  not  seventeen,  with 
the  rich,  clear  complexion  of  the  Greeks,  she  is 
rouged  up  to  the  very  eyes.  Where  she  is  not 
rouged,  she  is  whitened.  Her  eyebrows  are 
painted,  and  she  has  even  found  means  to  intro- 
duce some  black  abomination  under  her  eyelids  to 
make  the  eyes  look  larger.  Her  hair  would  be 
almost  a marvel  if  left  to  itself;  but  she  has 
twisted  it,  and  plaited  it,  woven  gold  coins  into 
it,  and  tied  it  up  with  dirty  handkerchiefs,  and 
gummed  and  honeyed  it,  till  every  tress  has  grown 
distorted  and  angry.  Her  ears  are  in  themselves 
as  sly  and  coquettish  a pair  of  ears  as  need  l us ; 
and  they  peep  out  beneath  her  tortured  locks  as  if 
they  would  rather  like  to  have  a game  at  bo-peep 
than  otherwise : but  they  are  literally  tom  half 
an  inch  longer  than  they  should  be  by  an  enorm- 
ous pair  of  Mosaic  ear-rings  bought  of  a peddler. 
Her  hands  might, have  been  nice  once,  for  thdy 
are  still  small ; but  they  are  as  toughas  horn  and 
as  red  as  chaps  can  make  them,  with  sheer  hard 
work,  scrubbing  and  washing  about  the  house.  All 
Greek  women,  I think,  have  been  mere  housewives 
ance  the  time  of  Andromache.  Her  figure  is,  if 
possible,  more  generally  baggy  than  her  trowsers. 
It  bulges  out  in  the  most  extraordinary  bumps 
and  fullness.  A short  jacket — as  much  too  small 
for  her  as  the  brigand  attire  of  the  stage — does 
not  make  this  general  plumpness  less  remarkable ; 
and  she  has  a superfluity  of  clothes,  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  late  King  Christophe’s  idea  of 
Axil  dress.  Numerous,  however,  as  are  the  arti- 
cles of  wearing  apparel  she  has  put  on,  they  all 
terminate  with  the  trowsers,  which  are  looped  up 
jast  below  the  knee.  The  rest  of  the  leg  and 
feet  are  bare,  and  hard,  and  plump,  and  purple, 
and  chapped  almost  beyond  belief,  even  in  the  fine 
piercing  cold  of  a Greek  February. 

Her  mind  is  a mere  blank.  Her  idea  of  life  is 
love-making,  cleaning  the  house,  serving  cofTee, 
and  rouging  herself  on  festival  days.  She  can 
not  read  or  write,  or  play  the  piano ; but  she  can 
sing  and  dance.  She  can  talk  too,  though  never 
before  company,  No  diplomatist  can  touch  her 
in  intrigue  or  invention.  Not  even  Captain  Ab- 
solute’s groom  could  tell  a falsehood  with  more 
composure.  She  does  not  know  what  it  is  to 
speak  the  truth ; and,  to  use  a Greek  saying,  she 
is  literally  kneaded  up  with  tricks.  The  Greek 
girl  has  no  heart,  no  affections.  She  is  a mere 
lump  of  flesh  and  calculation.  Her  marriage  is 
quite  an  affair  of  buying  and  selling.  It  is  ar- 
ranged by  her  friends.  They  offer  to  give  a house 
(that  is  indispensable),  and  so  much  to  whoever 
will  take  her  off  their  hands.  By-and-by,  some- 
body comes  to  do  so ; the  priests  are  called,  there 
is  a quaint  strange  ceremony,  and  he  is  bound,  by 
fine,  to  perform  his  promise.  This  fine  is  usually 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  fortune  which  was  offered 
him  with  the  lady. 

I have  said  she  can  talk,  but  she  can  only  talk 
of  and  to  her  neighbors;  and  she  spends  her 
evenings  chiefly  in  sitting  singing  in  the  door- 
way, and  watching  them.  This  she  does  herself ; 


but  she  has  a Tittle  ally  (a  chit  of  a girl  about 
seven  years  old,  and  looking  forty,  that  you  meet 
in  the  houses  of  all  the  islanders),  who  is  on  the 
look-out  all  day.  No  one  ever  enters  a Greek 
house  but  the  neighborhood  knows  it.  All  down 
the  street,  and  in  the  next,  and  every  where, 
those  little  girls  are  watching  and  flitting  about 
on  cunning  errands  as  stealthily  and  swift  as 
cats.  Her  father  and  mother  will  tell  you  that 
her  own  cousins  never  saw  her  alone  or  spoke  a 
dozen  consecutive  words  to  her ; but  I rather  fan- 
cy she  has  some  acquaintance  of  her  own ; and 
she  is  generally  on  terms  of  rather  startling 
friendship  with  the  young  man  servant,  who 
forms  almost  part  of  the  family  in  all  Greek 
houses.  On  summer  nights  too,  when  good 
people  should  be  asleep,  you  will  see  closely- 
hooded  figures  flitting  about  noiselessly,  like 
black  ghosts.  They  are  Greek  girls.  What 
they  are  about  nobody  knows.  Perhaps,  looking 
for  the  moon,  which  will  not  rise  for  some  hours. 

At  every  dark  corner  of  a wall,  also,  you  will 
see  young  gentlemen  sitting  in  the  deep  shadow 
with  wonderful  perseverance.  If  you  go  very 
near  and  they  do  not  see  you,  you  may  hear  them 
singing  songs,  but  low  as  the  humming  of  a bee : 
so  low,  that  they  do  not  disturb  even  the  timitl 
owl  who  sits  cooing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  last 
fire  over  the  way.  The  Greek  girl  knows  an 
amazing  quantity  of  songs,  and  all  of  the  same 
kind.  They  are  about  equal  in  point  of  compo- 
sition to  the  worst  of  our  street  ballads  : full  of 
the  same  coarse  wit  and  low  trickery.  They  are 
sung  to  dreary,  monotonous  airs  ; and  always 
through  the  nose.  Never  had  the  national  songs 
of  a people  so  little  charm  or  distinctive  charac- 
ter. You  seek  the  strong,  sweet  language  of  the 
heart  io  vain  among  them.  They  have  neither 
grace  nor  fancy. 

With  all  this,  the  Greek  girl  is  pieus.  She 
would  not  break  any  of  the  severe  fasts  of  her 
church,  even  for  money,  though  they  condemn 
her  to  dry  bread  and  olives  for  six  weeks  at  a 
time : nor  would  she  neglect  going  to  church  on 
certain  days  upon  any  account.  She  has  a faith 
in  ceremonies,  and  in  charms,  relics,  and  saints, 
almost  touching  ; but  there  her  belief  ends.  She 
would  not  trust  the  word  of  her  own  father  or  the 
archbishop.  She  can  not  suppose  it  possible  that 
any  one  would  speak  the  truth,  unless  he  was 
obliged ; and  she  judges  correctly,  according  to 
her  own  experience.  She  herself  would  prom- 
ise, and  take  an  unmixed  delight  in  deceiving  her 
own  mother  on  a question  about  a pin's  head ; 
but  she  would  scrupulously  avoid  doing  any  thing 
she  had  promised  ; and  the  only  way  even  to  pre- 
vent her  accepting  a husband,  would  be  to  make 
her  say  she  would  have  him  beforehand.  From 
that  moment  heT  fertile  wits  would  toil  night  and 
day  to  find  means  of  escape.  And  find  them  she 
would,  to  change  her  mind  the  day  after  she  was 
free. 

She  has  one  hope  dearer  than  all  the  rest.  It 
is  that  she  may  one  day  wear  Frank  clothes,  and 
see  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople.  This  is  no 
exaggeration ; the  wrongs  of  the  ray  ah  have 
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eaten  into  all  classes  of  society  in  Turkey,  until 
even  women  lisp,  and  the  children  prattle  ven- 
geance. It  is  so  strong  that  it  has  made  the 
Greeks  hate  one  of  the  prettiest  remaining  cos- 
tumes in  the  world,  as  a symbol  of  their  most 
bitter  and  cruel  servitude. 

By-and-by,  the  Greek  girl  will  grow  old. 
Prom  a household  servant,  she  will  then  sink  into 
a drudge,  and  her  head  will  be  always  bound 
up  as  if  she  had  a chronic  toothache.  You  will 
see  her  carrying  water  en  washing  days,  or  groan- 
ing and  squabbling  upon  others  as  she  cleans  the 
herbs  for  dinner.  She  will  have  become  so  old 
even  at  thirty,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognize 
her.  Rouge  and  whitening  will  have  so  corrod- 
ed her  face,  that  it  looks  like  a sleepy  apple  or  a 
withered  medlar.  Her  eyes  are  shriveled  into 
nothing.  Her  teeth  will  have  been  eaten  away 
by  rough  wine,  and  noxious  tooth-powders.  She 
will  be  bald  when  she  does  not  wear  a towering 
wig,  that  only  comes  .out  on  St.  Everybody’s 
days.  The  plump  figure  and  all  its  bumps  will 
have  shriveled  into  a mere  heap  of  aching  old 
bones,  and  her  only  pleasures  in  this  life  will  be 
scandal  and  curiosity. 

You  will  find  her  croaking  about,  watching 
her  neighbors  at  the  most  unseasonable  times. 
She  has  wonderful  perseverance  in  ferreting  out 
a secret.  She  will  thus  know  many  more  things 
than  are  true,  and  tell  them  with  singular  readi- 
ness and  vivacity.  She  will  be  the  terror  of  her 
neighborhood,  and  there  is  no  conciliating  her. 
Kindness,  good  humor,  even  money — which  she 
prizes  as  much  as  she  did  when  a girl,  and  grasps 
at  it  as  eagerly — will  have  no  effect  on  her.  She 
must  6pcak  evil  and  hatch  troubles,  or  Bhe  would 
die.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  strong ; 
so  she  will  go  upon  her  old  course,  come  what 
may.  She  will  be  a terror  even  to  her  own 
daughter. 

She  has  been  reduced  to  this  state  by  having 
been  a thing  of  bargain  and  sale  so  long,  that 
she  has  learned  to  consider  money  as  the  chief 
good.  She  has  been  subject  to  insult ; to  be 
beaten ; to  be  carried  away  into  the  harem  of  a 
man  she  has  never  seen,  and  whose  whole  kind 
she  despises ; and  has  lost  all  natural  feeling. 
Ail  grace,  tenderness,  and  affection,  have  been 
burnt  out  of  her  as  with  a brand.  She  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a mere  tame  animal  until  she  has 
become  little  better.  She  has  been  doubted  until 
deception  has  become  her  glory.  She  has  been 
imprisoned  and  secluded  until  trickery  has  be- 
come her  master  passion.  She  has  been  kept 
from  healthy  knowledge  and  graceful  accom- 
plishments, from  all  softening  influences  and 
ennobling  thoughts,  until  her  mind  has  fes- 
tered. When  she  is  young,  she  is  shut  up 
until  she  becomes  uncomfortable  from  fat;  when 
she  is  old,  she  is  worked  until  she  becomes 
a skeleton.  None  have  any  respect  or  love  for 
her,  nor  would  she  be  now  worthy  of  it,  if  they 
had. 

But  I drop  the  pen  in  weariness,  only  saying, 
that  if  a Greek  girl  be  such  as  I have  described 
her,  what  must  a Greek  boy  be. 


THE  DURAND  PROPERTY.  ^ 

THE  register  of  any  lawyer  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice contains  more  records  of  the  emotions 
and  passions  which  sway  human  nature  than 
any  other  sort  of  volume  ever  written  or  print- 
ed. To  the  eye  of  a stranger,  indeed,  these  lines 
present  only  the  abbreviated  notes  of  ordinary 
office  occurrences,  or  the  condensed  history  of 
the  progress  of  suits  at  law  or  in  equity.  But  to 
the  eye  of  the  man  who  has  made  or  directed  the 
entries  from  day  to  day,  a glance  over  the  pages 
recalls  a hundred  strange  and  startling,  and  as 
many  sad  and  sickening  histories.  It  is  no  pleas- 
ant retrospect  for  a lawyer  to  review  this  book ; 
and  I believe  it  is  seldom  done  except  when  ab- 
solutely required  for  business  purposes.  The 
private  histories  of  many  families — stories  that 
men  and  women  would  give  fortunes  to  have 
blotted  out  of  their  own  and  all  other  persons* 
memories — are  in  these  pages ; and  when  the 
possessor  dies,  the  record  becomes  unintelligible, 
except  as  a memorandum  that  on  such  and  such 
days  such  papers  were  filed  or  served,  and  such 
motions  or  decrees  made. 

For  example,  I open  to  one  of  the  briefest 
pages  in  my  old  register,  and  find  on  it  not  more 
than  a half  dozen  entries.  The  title  of  the  cause 
is  as  follows  : New  York  Supreme  Court.  John 
E . Durand  vs.  Stephen  Halliday . W e were  plain- 
tiff’s attorneys. 

The  first  entry  is  “ March  18th.  Ret’d  by  plfF. 
in  person.” 

. Ho  was  a very  old  man.  He  came  into  the  of- 
fice with  a feeble  step,  and  with  a humility  that 
was  painful.  It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  see 
an  old  man  so  broken  down  as  to  speak  with  an 
appearance  of  inferiority  to  mere  boys ; and  yet  he 
did  so,  and  asked  the  clerks  in  the  office  if  he  was 
intruding,  in  a tone  so  meek  and  quiet,  that  I was 
shocked,  and  called  out  from  my  inner  room  to 
bid  him  walk  in. 

He  was  a very  tall  man,  bowed  down  by  his 
age,  but  with  an  eye  that  spoke  a commingling  of 
gentleness  and  of  confidence  which  won  you  to 
him  irresistibly.  His  story  was  brief.  He  dev 
sired  to  bring  an  action  against  a man  named 
Halliday,  to  recover  the  value  of  a large  estate, 
placed  in  his  hands  as  trustee,  but  which  he  bad 
disposed  of.  The  circumstances,  as  I afterward 
learned  them,  were  these : 

Mr.  Durand  was  a man  of  large  wealth,  but  of 
small  financial  ability.  He  had  lived  a peaceful 
and  quiet  life  not  far  from  the  city ; but  when 
his  family  persuaded  him  to  remove  into  New 
York,  he  had  fallen  into  the  speculating  tempta- 
tions of  the  city.  A year  or  two  passed,  and  he 
had  made  two  or  three  very  fortunate  operations 
in  stock  and  in  real  estate,  which,  like  all  gam- 
bling successes,  whetted  his  appetite  for  other 
and  bolder  schemes.  He  formed  new  acquaint- 
ances, made  many  new  alliances,  and  among 
them  all  attached  himself  with  special  confidence 
to  one  man,  a real  estate  broker  named  Halliday, 
who  so  far  ingratiated  himself  into  the  old  man’s 
favor  as  to  win  his  complete  confidence.  Durand 
had  made  several  purchases,  in  expectation  of 
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rapid  advances,  and  had  fckteiust&ci 

all  his  aeaiJubte  mean#  ’§  «nxi,  without  hiding  be- 
came m solvent*  he  found  himsnlf m the  vary  com- 
mon po*&on  of  .epaeufs&ora*  with  immense  liabil- 
ities, and  maiem#  a^ata,  bat  uo  ability  to  turn 
his  asiai*  into  Available  fundi*.  The  usual  con- 
se^ueoe*  IbUftwedL  Iji*  paper  tmwt  ho  «Uiih'onomj 
and  hts  coiiimcts  utiXtdfdhd . The  immediate  re- 
sult wxmld  toe  diigtnze  in  the  hu«tfiosawotid,  awl 
he  could  not  hear  that.  With  tilt?  tmpetomtj  of 
ioetj wdence,  he  baateaed:  ft* 
aiiil  betAJii^tiikts  Advice  and  help  Hattiday  held 

hia  piper  to  a larger  amount  tbati  any  other  cred- 
itor, amt  recommended  him  to  place  tics  entire 
property  in  hi«  hands,  and  permit  him  Co  settle 
op  hi*  affairs.  The  infeiutitai  ami  frightened 
man  usamudl  to  any  thing  that  looked  Uko  get- 
ting him  on!  of  tb*  pemaaal  ditfioully  of  jjpttiitigv 
his  own  comp licated  attire,  oad  readily  consented. 
His  lauds  werb  conveyed  by  deeds,  >r«l  hk  se- 
curities of  every  sort  wive  made  over  to  tlra  broker, 
abioiutely,  iind  out  a scrap  of  paper  taken  l«udt 
for  any  of  it. 

A yoar  of  ipiiet  passed,  during  which  he  find 
suit?  at  laW  enraiuenccd  against  him,  but 
Holiday  bad  Agreed  fed  take  care  of  them  all,  and 
be  tra»  not  annoyed.  But  one  day  r on  calling 
JiUhfi  uihde  of  iUe  broker,  lie  learned  th$t  he  was 
out  of  town  , arid  the  mefct  day  be  neesivod  the 
Mine  answer  ;*  He  would  rrot  be  back  in  a week, 
jtffhap*  riot  in  feWd/*  Two,  three.  and  four  week* 
part’d,  and  the  truth  began  to  down  vrm  t{ie  old 
UisuV  ratml.  that  his  broker  frisnd  had  IfcfV  the 
*miiy  yritli  the  proceeds  I if  bis  viliamy.  The 
on! k\\in  shook  tinder tha  blow.  He.  w&^l^frdfcs- 
hbitf  aod  ponhitop,  with  heavy  judgments  hang- 
over  him.  which  Hafiidoy  fold  allowed  to  iic 
ra»iwta\  and  the  ft&mbie  nature  of  Lila  position 
entindy  broko  down  Ms  camiiWlon,  TV  two  i 
j«an  he  Day  sick  and  helpless  His  creditors  , 
merciful,  ah#  fmdiug  ili&t  he  was  nnMo  to  1 
p*y  a cent  in  the  dollar*  fully  released  him  from 
-di  elaima  His  wife  had  n *nutl  income  of  a 
imndred  d’firlihjrA-  btii;  which  they  lived  with 
ikc\r  <mly  ^rinrichd(l,  the  daughter  bta  son  who 
Sad  i&sd  yv>ar»  Mate,  md  ten /year*,  passed-  ; 
slowly  sway.  and  Mr  Duratni  had  grown  very* 
old  IVriag  Abiir  iim  dhwy  lb«f  Wi  irthhr  cbiD 
ilfBu,  wfo>  rit^rn«?l  morahauts  id-  tUp  city, 
<uui  who  dm/J  U&y ibfZ  ttb  e&itoV  • Akat  • their- 

dearth  xr.i*  de&ii%tir  but  $6?  th#  Istight^yi^l  girl 
that  ptsycii  orocfcoA  rt  md  gbkddcrraa  it,  jml  gVW 
up  to  yvnwj  and  beautiful  womanhood  in  their 
WMJ  home. 

Av  tij*  turn*  Durand  visited  ray  office, 

Wr  H/iHiiliy  hod  returned  to  the  city;  not  *e- 
Ca'ftUy , but  openly^  ijtrid  with  a bohl  face — thereby 
hiiiiiMiing.  hid  A^ierttutirktion  to  resist  any  claim 
raignt  f«j.  yrmlp  on  him  for  the  property,  fri 
hurt,  it  >mu  a very  doubtful  caw?.  There  was 
^ parlhde  of  evidence  that  the  sales  it#  Hailt- 
»lay;  wcro  not  fan**  frk  ?a|es  for  full  value,  ft 
evident  (hut  Hailblay  had  large  claims  against 
Ht  bamwl,  and  «e?enl  ereditora  staiw!  that  he 
hfeii  kmght  Air  DuratuTs  |hr>fccstcd  noXM  frmii 
ifeif  a-  few  day^  before  the  day  «f  the  tramsfvt  of 
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property,  ft  had,  iimeloft,.  <1  -if. ait.  look  on 
face  of  it  for  the  old  man,  nnd  I was  obliged  V* 
mxe  a*  much  to  iitra  frankly.  He  was  prepared 
for  ihife,  .hbw*v<£t  y;  uhef  ;ine-  W>-  itlihdi;  ‘ 

matter  over,  promising  to  ^H  wiUiin  a we-ek  ,vti.4 
converse  further  on  the  subject  Ac  he  walk^f 
fethiy  toWaj%ti&  ‘dom.  office  I follow  ^ 
Into  with  A ineianeholy  gar.c  that  he  caught 
he  turned  to  boW  hW  got*»l-maniUig,  and  he  m 
swrared  it  with  a hopeful  smile,  whfeh  did  mem  ^ 
give  me  confidence  in  him  and  in  hta  hopes  t&h 
a good  witness  to  Ibe  facts  wmikl  have  doia  ; 
but  the  next  inetont,  when  he  was  gone,  I »aw 
that  his  case  was  petrfectly  hopcIcsiB,  and  di%* 
tryi^ed  it  from  my  mind 

It  was  nearly  a fortnight  Uter  that  I found  a 
lxdy  in  ray  room  waiting’ my  return  from  C»vvst; 
Shu  was  young,  And  liio.l  a face  »f  rmnarkebbi 
beauty  xod  inttrrest.  , Jiet  le&lur#}s  wen?  pWrfefly 
reguLtr,  end  her  complex  ran  white  and  pure 
Her  foTchead.  Pf  ;nic<Vmra  .height,  her  ? 
hhWH  her  chin  small  and  admirably  moulded  , 
while  Her  hacir  wras  |)hunly  parted,  showing,  a 
gleam  of  the  Vi’h {.’<•■  U’mpM  through  the  d&k 
miners  that  ware. drawn  back#  hut  Which,  refn- 
io  ohjty  tiie=  corah.  She  of  the  msdMm 
benr  h)tm  fuify  iound^J  of  njcipnaiit!  prop>r^ 
tioftfe*  and  hcrhranl*  and  jbet  jiinuil  and  bc&uttlht 
Her  air  a-its  graceful,  yet  win?  what  const  rah  ^ 
in  a place  wliem  she  wu  tar  .form  being  air hoMet 
and  I enjoyed  for  A »iWra«cg  the  hesitation  end 
erabwawrthtml,  Mot  jrajuancy  to  her  e^- 

pressWc  cpuntenHnec, 

$h«r  was  Dnnmd,  and  hsd  come  at  he: 

| gmuibith^A  yr€<{ttcst  to  ton  He  wai?  noi 
I v?eR  and  had  fWu^  her  M call  on  ran,  anii 
stmt  some  jmrtleuUrs  ot  « r.onversatiim  Who'H 
khei  had  uveihe.ard  between  luv  grandfather  • 

Mr  Haliiday-  . . 

I It  was  |^r  preyiaijw  rv^nihg,  and  Mr.  HalVuiar 
j had  callcjd  and  asked  for  bor  gt'afKliath»nf,  who 
‘in  hi*  bodrpnra  The  bfolu  r was  airaitifcd  at  Mr 
Durritnri ; request,,  aiut  *hown  to  his  hfdjsiu'  , 

I while  the  raothor  ml  granddaogfe^r  rctiredv  iM? 
! former  to  arrathejr  pnrt  of  the  hh'ttstii  ami  :tfe  M" 
ter  to  the  next  roam*  which  wa*  their  usual 
thig-rooin.  Indeed  it  had  mien  been  part  v{ 
saura  room,  but  a thin  partittoiv  had  been  pul 
dividing  it ; hut  iiliis  WxS  In  tact  only  boards 
paper,  and  thn  nonvcrisattcra  m qtlv  room  cou.v.1 
he  :wadily  'heoj&m  thn  oSthor. 

Tiw  bhi  tniin  ‘ball,  lain  sllent  lfehep  hi^  fdtry^ 
friend  entered,  and  f He  letter  appeand  for  a 
menr.  deeply  moved  at  the  situation  in  which 
found  his  foraier  eli^qjl , but  tvcvsmng  lVim/*>  -1-. 
after  u few  phrases  of  cornjolc  ncc'  he.  led  tlip  c o 
veraation  along  into  Iho  ordinary  channels,  k*'i 
carefully  avoided  anv  allusion  to,  Iho  past.  ' 5hV 
a chance  TeiupTk  on^ ^ (Vie  ataie  of  Ibo  ratmey  ntarl^v 
gave  Mr.  Durand  tb.e  opportunity  ro  recail  i*'**; 
past,  and  he  went  mt*>  it  wuh  a e-nddenness 
m cahri  severity  that  startled  bis  visitor.  y s;;  • 

“ Holliday,  T am  a very  old  man  I am  ncv* 
eighty  years  did.  I am  weak, 
l tielmvo,  I rnn  dying,  I W4k  rich,  and  yo%, 
l was  honprydi  arid  om  despised:  i v,** 
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ed,  loved ; and  for  ten  years  past  I have  walked 
with  my  head  bowed  down  to  the  ground,  afraid 
to  meet  the  gaze  of  my  fellow-men — a poor,  mis- 
erable, broken-hearted  old  man,  tottering  to  the 
grave.  And  how  happened  this  1 Tell  me,  Ste- 
phen Halliday,  how  happened  itl” 

“ How  should  I know,  Mr  Durand  1 When  I 
left  the  country  you  were  in  an  unfortunate  po- 
sition ; but  1 certainly  supposed  that  you  would 
extricate  yourself  without  difficulty.  Did  not 
your  creditors  release  you!” 

“ Yes,  all  of  them — to  a man — except  you.  1 
have  no  release  or  receipt  from  you,  although  I 
owed  you  a hundred  thousand  dollars.” 

“ But  I was  paid.” 

“ And  how  ! Did.  I pay  you,  or  did  you  pay 
yourself  1” 

“ Why,  both.  You  transferred  property  to  me 
to  pay  your  debts,  and  I paid  myself  first  of  all ; 
certainly  you  designed  that  I should  do  so,  did 
you  not!” 

M Yes,  first,  but  not  last.” 

“ Why,  there  was  hardly  enough  to  pay  my- 
self.” 

“ Was  there  not  the  Brooklyn  property,  and 
the  up-town  lots,  and  the  store  in  Pearl  Street, 
and  the  twenty  houses  on  Chambers,  Warren, 
and  Murray  Streets,  and  the  old  homestead  farm !” 

“Yes,  all  these.” 

“ And  what  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  1” 

“Some  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth.” 

“ And  these  were  hardly  enough  to  pay  your 
claim!  You  surely  do  not  mean  here,  in  my 
room,  to  claim  that  there  was  any  other  consid- 
eration for  the  conveyance  of  all  that  property  to 
you,  except  solely  the  agreement  you  made  to 
relieve  me  of  the  trouble  of  settling  my  own  com- 
plicated affairs!” 

“ No,  I do  not  deny  that.  But  I say  again, 
the  property  was  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  my 
claim.  It  was  all  poor  property,  and  I had  to 
force  it  off  from  my  hands  immediately,  or  it 
would  have  sunk  me.  I did  as  well  as  I could, 
and  I realized  only  enough  to  pay  myself,  and 
the  small  balance  which  my  clerk  paid  over  to 
you  after  I left.” 

“ He  paid  no  balance  to  me.” 

“ He  did  not ! I am  astonished.  The  scoun- 
drel wrote  to  me  that  he  had  done  so.  It  shall 
be  paid  immediately.  It  was  a thousand  and 
some  odd  dollars.  I will  call  to-morrow  evening 
and  pay  it  to  you.  It  will  perhaps  be  a conve- 
nience to  you.  Believe  me,  Durand,  I did  the 
best  I could  for  you.  I will  convince  you  of  it, 
if  you  still  doubt  me,  by  showing  you  all  the  ac- 
counts of  my  sales.  I left  in  haste,  but  I directed 
that  clerk  Johnson  to  exhibit  every  thing  to  you. 
I suspected  him  of  cheating  me,  but  not  of  cheat- 
ing you,  when  he  made  me  his  final  account.” 

This  closed  the  conversation,  and  had  well 
nigh  convinced  the  feeble  old  man  of  his  old 
adviser's  honesty.  He  had  slept  with  somewhat 
more  calmness  than  usual,  and  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a great  fear  that  the  lawyer  he  had  con- 
sulted might  take  some  step  against  Halliday, 
whom  he  was  now  ready  to  forgive ; and  be  had 


sent  his  granddaughter  to  relate  this  conversation 
to  me,  and  to  request  me  to  take  no  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter. 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Durand ; but  do  you 
concur  in  your  grandfather’s  views  of  this  mat- 
ter!” 

“I  am  not  accustomed  to  judge  of  such  sub- 
jects, sir.”- 

“ But  you  must  have  an  opinion ; have  you 
not!” 

“ Mr.  Leggett  thought  that  Mr.  Halliday’s  voice 
was  not  sincere.” 

“ Who  is  Mr.  Leggett !” 

“ A friend  of  my  grandfather,  who  was  with 
me  in  the  sitting-room  during  this  conversation. 

I should  not  have  remained  to  listen,  but  that  I 
had  company,  and  we  were  forced  to  hear  it  all.’r 

“ Was  any  ether  person  present!” 

“ Mr.  Harrison  Also  was  with  us.” 

“Who  is  he!” 

“ A friend  of  mine,  a merchant  in  the  city.” 

I smiled  at  the  distinction  she  had  made  be- 
tween the  two  gentlemen — one  of  whom  was  her 
grandfather’s  friend,  and  the  other  her  own.  But 
I certainly  took  a different  view  of  Mr.  Halliday’s 
character  and  intentions  from  that  of  her  grand- 
father, and  I saw  very  clearly  a design  on  Halli- 
day’s part  to  effect  a complete  and  final  settle- 
ment by  paying  Mr.  Durand  some  sum  of  money 
and  obtaining  his  receipt  in  full  ou  account  of 
these  old  transactions. 

The  more  I reflected  on  the  matter  the  clearer 
it  became  to  me,  and  I resolved  on  a decided 
course  of  action.  I cautioned  Miss  Durand  to 
explain  my  ideas  to  her  grandfather,  and  prepare 
him  for  the  evening  interview ; and  I also  took 
the  liberty  of  requesting  Mr.  Leggett  and  Mr. 
Harrison  to  call  on  me  immediately,  if  conven- 
ient, and  if  not  so,  to  let  me  see  them  at  their 
respective  places  of  business. 

They  were  both  in  my  office  within  a half  hour, 
and  I was  glad  to  find  them  clear-headed,  intelli- 
gent men.  I could  not  conceal  from  myself  the 
belief  that  they  were  both  of  them  suitors  of  Miss 
Durand,  yet  there  was  no  ill-feeling  between 
them.  They  were  evidently  surprised  at  meet- 
ing, and  still  more  so  when  I requested  them  to 
sit  down  and  write  out  separate  accounts  of  the 
conversation  they  had  overheard  the  evening  pre- 
vious at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Durand. 

I was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  exactness 
with  which  these  accounts  agreed  with  each 
other,  and  with  Miss  Durand’s  statements,  and 
then  I took  the  liberty  of  asking  them  to  pass  the 
evening  with  the  same  lady.  They  hesitated  a 
little  ; but  on  my  assuring  them  that  they  might 
be  of  great  service  to  her,  they  consented,  and  I 
parted  from  them  to  meet  them  at  my  clients 
house. 

It  was  a small  house  in  a retired  street,  where 
he  bad  gone  to  avoid  the  gaae  of  those  who  used 
to  meet  him  in  more  fashionable  parts  of  the 
city.  There  was  a painful  poverty  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  little  door,  the  dark  knocker,  the  small 
entry,  and  the  simple  furniture  of  the  room  into 
which  I was  shown,  and  where  I found  the  gest- 
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whiter  than  his  cheek,  and  the  little  room  was 
lit  by  the  single  lamp  that  stood  on  the  stand, 
surrounded  by  notes  and  bills  which  Halliday  in 
his  haste  had  left  lying  there.  It  was  a strange 
contrast,  that  heap  of  money  and  that  dying  old 
man.  He  turned  his  feeble  eyes  at  length  to- 
ward his  wife,  and  seemed  to  be  endeavoring  to 
recall  some  old  memory.  Then  he  smiled,  and 
spoke  to  her,  in  a voice  that  was  strangely  music- 
al and  soft : 

“ I was  thinking  of  an  old  house,  up  in  the 
country,  and  two  large  trees,  and  a seat  between 
them — a bench,  reaching  from  tree  to  tree.  Ah, 
Mary ! it  was  there  I loved  you  first,  long  years 
ago.  It  was  there  I asked  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Strange  that  it  should  come  across  me  so  vividly 
at  this  moment.  Do  you  remember  it,  dear 
wife!” 

“ Right  well,  John ! and  the  old  well,  and  the 
creaking  pole,  and  the  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den, where  we  parted  in  the  evenings.” 

“ My  wife,  I have  thought  that  I should  like  to 
be  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  by  my  father,  if 
you  will  be  buried  there  too.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?” 

“ Let  us  not  speak  of  it  now,  John.” 

44  Yes,  we  must ; for  I am  not  long  for  this 
world.  The  end  is  coming.  I have  lived  long 
enough,  but  not  well  enough ; and  I am  going* 
now.” 

“Oh  no,  my  husband.  You  are  but  weary : 
let  us  leave  you  now  to  sleep.” 

“ No,  Mary  : the  next  sleep  will  be  forever.  I 
am  growing  cold.  I see  the  earth  passing  away. 
Human  love  seems  to  be  failing  me,  and  even 
your  love,  Mary,  that  has  been  so  faithful  for 
nearly  fourscore  years,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  me  near  you.  God  keep  you,  my  wife,  and 
my  darling  little  child  !” 

By  this  time  all  of  us  were  convinced  that  a 
change  was  coming  over  the  old  man ; and 
though  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should 
have  retired,  yet  a death-bed  seems  to  be  a place 
which  even  strangers  have  a right  to  approach, 
and  from  which  no  man  may  be  barred  who 
ehooses  to  stand  and  look  on  the  parting  of  the 
earthly  and  the  immortal.  Only  Mr.  Harrison, 
after  waiting  a few  moments,  excused  himself, 
and  left  the  house  ; while  Leggett  remained,  and 
with  most  assiduous  care  endeavored  to  recall  the 
wandering  mind  of  the  dying  old  man. 

For  nearly  an  hour  wc  observed  little  change, 
and  I began  to  think  I might  as  well  leave  him, 
when  a sudden  noise  at  the  door  announced  a 
visitor.  At  this  late  hour  of  night  it  was  cer- 
tainly surprising ; and  as  the  family  were  all  oc- 
cupied around  the  old  man’s  couch,  I went  to 
the  door,  which  a servant  had  opened,  and  saw 
with  astonishment  Stephen  Halliday,  in  company 
with  the  officer  who  had  arrested  him. 

44  Let  me  see  John  Durand,”  said  Halliday,  in 
a quick,  stem  voice ; but  instantly  changing  his 
tone  to  one  of  abject  entreaty,  he  begged  me  to 
permit  him  to  see  his  old  friend  one  moment 
alone. 

« It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Halliday.  The  effect  of 


your  violence  this  evening  has  already  been  ter* 
rible,  and  it  is  not  probahle  that  Mr.  Durand  will 
live  until  morning.” 

44  Then  I must  see  him.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  I 
beg  you  let  me  see  him.  Dying ! dying ! It 
will  be  my  destruction.  I must  have  one  word 
with  him — let  me  pass,  sir.” 

I winked  to  the  officer,  who  laid  his  hand  on 
Halliday’s  shoulder.  The  man  seemed  to  be 
positively  crazed,  but  shrank  from  that  touch  as 
from  the  sting  of  a scorpion.  At  the  same  in- 
stant I heard  Mr.  Durand  say,  44  That  Mr.  Halli- 
day 1 Let  me  see  him.” 

44  There ! he  calls  me.  Let  me  pass.  He 
wishes  to  see  me.  Did  you  not  hear  him  1” 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a man  under  arrest  to 
be  exceedingly  anxious  for  an  interview  with  the 
plaintiff  at  whose  suit  he  was  incarcerated  ; but 
this  would  not  account  for  the  insane  conduct  of 
this  man,  and  I followed  him  into  the  room  with 
some  degree  of  curiosity. 

44  Ah  ! Stephen  Halliday,  I am  glad  to  6ee  you 
too  once  more  before  I die.  Look  at  me  well. 
Look  at  this  room — this  bed — this  floor  without  a 
carpet — this  thin  covering  for  my  cold  old  limbs. 
You  have  done  ail  this.  But  I forgive  you.  I 
remember  my  old  home,  and  I forgive  you.  I re- 
member my  wealth,  and  I forgive  you.  I remem- 
►ber  my  children,  and  I forgive  you.” 

44  But  I want  more  than  forgiveness,  Durand : 
I want  liberty.  Release  me  from  this  scoundrel’s 
hands.” 

44 1 have  a word  to  say  about  that,  Mr.  Halli- 
day. Mr.  Durand's  duty  to  his  wife  and  child 
utterly  forbid  his  releasing  you.” 

“But  I must  leave  for  Philadelphia  in  the 
morning.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I be  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  next  day.” 

“ I am  perfectly  aware  of  all  that,  sir ; but  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to  Philadelphia, 
stating  why  you  are  not  there.” 

44  But  the  negotiations  will  fall  through.” 

44  Doubtless.” 

44  And  my  character  will  be  ruined,  so  that  k 
will  be  utterly  impossible  to  renew  them.” 

44  Just  so.” 

44  You  are  an  infernal  wfetch  to  place  me  in 
such  a position  as  this,  sir.  By  Heaven  I will 
make  you  suffer  for  it,  if  — ” 

44  Mr.  Halliday,”  said  I,  taking  him  by  the  arm, 
44  what  sort  of  a wretch  is  he  that  has  brought 
that  old  man  to  such  a position  as  he  is  in  ? Sir, 
you  are  a child  to  threaten  a lawyer  who  has 
dealt  with  villains  like  yourself  long  enough  to 
know  how  to  manage  them.  Why,  man,  but  for 
my  suggestion  the  sheriff  would  not  have  had 
the  weapon  that  so  effectually  silenced  you  out 
yonder  an  hour  ago.  Take  him  back  to  the 
prison,  Mr.  Sheriff,  and  see  you  take  no  bail  till 
I know  who  they  are.  This  is  no  place  for  such 
as  he.” 

He  looked  at  me  with  the  malignity  of  a devil 
at  first,  but  his  lace  suddenly  fell,  and  he  began 
to  beg  like  a child.  The  old  man  was  silent,  and 
I cool  and  steady.  The  scene  was  evidently  fast 
wearing  out  the  remaining  strength  of  Mr.  Du- 
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covered  him,  and  he  did  not  rise  again.  He  died 
for  the  gold  lips  of  his  vase,  as  younger  gentle- 
men are  frequently  said  to  have  died  for  ruby 
lips  on  vessels  of  more  precious  clay. 

That  I may  not  begin  my  tale  too  soon,  let  me 
add  that  Philip  Roos  of  Tivoli  had  not  only  a 
father,  but  also  a brother,  and  thaj  he  too  was  a 
remarkably  odd  man.  He  was  not  miserly,  he 
was  not  cheery,  but  he  was  magnificent.  His 
name  was  Nicolas,  and  he  too  was  a painter.  He 
lived  at  Frankfort  in  an  enormous  house,  though 
he  was  as  poor  as  any  church  mouse  that  in- 
habits a cathedral.  He  had  an  immense  train  of 
miserable  servants — a set  of  ragged  creatures — 
who  moved  to  and  fro  like  a large  colony  of 
ghosts  by  whom  the  edifice  was  garrisoned.  That 
was  the  state  of  Nicolas  ; he  had  grand  furniture 
as  well  as  a great  mansion ; the  only  vexation 
was  that  he  and  his  people  generally  wanted 
victuals.  When  he  had  sold  a picture  for  a good 
price,  and  received  the  money,  be  would  come 
home  snuffing  the  air.  His  hungry  servants 
knew  then,  by  the  height  of  his  nose,  how  much 
he  had  with  him,  and  there  was  instantly  a run- 
ning to  and  fro  with  the  most  eager  preparation 
for  festivity.  Fire  was  kindled  on  the  cold  hearths, 
lamps  were  lighted,  the  artist’s  wife  wore  sump- 
tuous attire,  and  Nicolas  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
princely  pomp  until  the  money  was  all  gone. 
His  establishment  then  starved,  or  lived  upon 
their  credit,  and  the  ghostly  garrison  of  lacqueys 
held  the  fortress  against  all  assaults  from  the 
besieging  duns.  If  the  siege  became  too  hot,  the 
painter  worked  with  zeal  and  finished  a new  pic- 
ture. “The  poor  creature,”  says  Weyerman, 
“ took  up  and  put  down  his  brush  as  often  as  a 
suitor  puts  his  hat  off  and  on  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  a prince.”  Sometimes  when  matters  went 
very  ill  with  him,  the  distracted  magnifico  ordered 
all  doors  to  be  shut,  and  immured  himself  and 
his  men  alive  in  the  house  as  in  a mausoleum. 

The  brother  of  this  Nicolas  was  Philip  Roos 
— the  Rose  of  Tivoli.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
encouraged  and  protected  by  a liberal  and  kindly 
patron,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  at* 
tached  him  to  his  court,  encouraged  him,  and 
developed  rapidly  his  talent.  Further  to  assist 
in  his  development,  he  placed  in  the  young 
painter’s  hands  a considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  bade  him  go  and  become  perfect  in  his  art 
by  studying  in  Italy. 

One  day  when  Philip,  then  aged  about  thirty, 
was  in  the  Champagna  of  Rome,  sketching  from 
nature,  there  drove  by  an  elegant  carriage,  in 
which  was  a prosperous  old  gentleman,  with 
white  hairs,  a painter  who  enjoyed  great  fame 
and  a thriving  business,  Hyacinth  Brandi.  The 
old  gentleman  stopped  his  horses  and  alighted  to 
examine  Philip’s  canvas.  That  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Hyacinth  with  the  Rose.  Great 
masters  of  painting  in  those  days  in  Rome  and 
Florence  habitually  spoke  to  the  pupils  whom 
they  found  sketching  about  the  country,  assumed 
a sociable,  paternal  tone,  corrected  errors,  gave 
advice,  even  made  alterations  on  the  canvas,  and 
sometimes  presented  aid  in  money  to  such  stu- 


dents as  were  poor.  Italy  was  a studio  in  which 
the  painters  lived  together  upon  terms  that  be- 
came men  who  were  of  one  liberal  profession-— 
members,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  household. 
Hyacinth  Brandi  liked  Roos’s  goats  so  much,  and 
was  so  much  surprised  at  his  rapidity  of  touch, 
that,  as  he  wanted  somebody  to  paint  good  ani- 
mals into  some  pictures  of  his  own,  he  hospitably 
bade  the  young  man  to  his  house. 

Philip  went  willingly.  Brandi  had  commissions 
by  the  dozen  on  his  hands,  and  he  bad  also  a 
charming  daughter.  Of  the  charming  daughter, 
and  Italian  beauty,  Philip  had  a passing  glimpse 
on  his  first  visit,  and  for  her  sake,  when  he  went 
up  to  Brandi’s  painting  room,  he  so  recklessly 
praised  every  thing  that  he  saw  as  to  obtran  at 
once  free  invitation  to  the  old  man’s  intimacy. 
He  took  pains  to  find  out  in  the  course  of  a few 
days  that  Hyacinth’s  daughter  inhabited  a wing 
of  the  house  abutting  on  an  inner  garden.  One 
day,  therefore,  calling  when  Hyacinth  was  busy, 
he  said  that  he  would  wait  his  leisure  in  the  gar- 
den; and  having  marched  thither,  lay  under  a 
tree  to  look  out  for  the  windows  of  the  lady. 
When  he  had  found  out  which  they  were,  he 
stationed  himself  under  them,  and  as  soon  as 
Miss  Brandi  appeared  at  her  casement  made  her 
a courteous  bow.  She  was  surprised ; but,  as 
she  saw  that  it  was  a handsome  young  man  who 
bowed,  she  smiled  as  she  shut  the  window  and 
departed.  From  that  point  the  Rose  proceeded 
in  due  time  to  conversations,  and  to  the  winning 
of  the  lady’s  heart.  She  had  agreed  to  many 
him.  A cruel  father  then  discovered  these  pro- 
ceedings, forbade  Philip  admission  to  his  house, 
and  shut  up  his  daughter  in  a nunnery.  In  his 
anger  he  repeated  twenty  times  a day  that  “ die 
was  not  reared  for  a painter  of  beasts.” 

Philip  Roos  was  a German  and  a Protestant ; 
but  as  he  was  not  at  all  particular  about  his  relig- 
ion, it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  do  nothing 
better  than  renounce  his  errors,  and  throwing 
himself  upon  the  bosom  ef  the  Church,  Miss 
Brandi's  mother,  ask  of  the  mother  w hat  the  fa- 
ther had  denied  him — the  young  lady’s  hand  in 
marriage.  He  went,  therefore,  one  morning,  to 
the  house  of  the  cardinal-vicar,  and  represented 
himself  as  a man  awakened  to  a sense  of  bis  own 
heresy ; the  prelate  was  charmed,  and,  claiming 
him  for  his  own  convert,  gave  him  instruction, 
and  enjoyed  the  honor  of  presenting  him  as  his 
own  gift  to  the  holy  Church.  Then  the  painter 
told  the  cardinal  the  story  of  his  love,  and  asked 
for  help.  On  the  day  following,  the  cardinal 
called  on  the  Pope,  the  Pops  asked  who  was  the 
father  of  the  young  lady. 

“ Brandi  the  painter.” 

“Very  well,”  he  said;  “then  they  are  both 
painters.  There  is  no  disparity  of  condition ; I 
can  see  no  obstacle.” 

Hyacinth  was  sent  for  to  the  Vatican;  it  was 
no  matter  to  the  Pope  whether  Roos  painted 
men  or  beasts  or  stones,  the  young  convert  de- 
served his  reward,  and  Brandi,  compelled  to  re- 
strain his  pride,  gave  up  his  daughter. 

On  the  day  after  the  wedding,  Philip  Roos 
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seat  bark  to  ojd  fidwri  *U  to  |M> 

*vea  to  her  shoes  And  slocking*,  Myiftg  that  to 
pointer  of:  beasts  wanted  iwto  <«fsjfcuj^  foppsry, 
md  tot  her  feeaftty  W**;'&*  m&V  mfricieni 
wuftBiartt;  R*andi,  whd  ,'*whI  '4:Wp  rich  tewj, 
•torpup^  -M*  d*ugU%  wr«d.  feft  ilcr 

i*  her  basb&fci‘«  c&te.  . _ ; 

He  had  taken  her  t#  a strange  dw^(Sa§  acsr 

Tjroiv*&  $omV  4istjaw» : $*8J<  Tho  house 

was  formoti  oai  Af  to  ruin*  ptf  «j*  ancient  morui- 
numt,  and  wa«  situated  in  a sort  *>f  ^logical 
ggidenutoa  was  Yuli  of  birds  end  beaste  instead 
•f  'Aarieipst.  Inside  jiM  outwde  it.  was  peopled 
with  pet  me  rad  mfo<v  dogs  and  cats,  oxen  add 
*sseat  gnaw,  Tdhj^S/^Uv'.oiid  «tor  **teh  cAm - 
pany;  Tttese  wro  to  pctote*'*  models  that  he 
k^t  about  him,  and  it  was  no'  pleasant.  discovery 
tor  to  poor  WifW  to  make  during  her  Iwnvyw&on, 
when  it  appeared  that  her  buaband  was  not  a 
whit  less  brutal  than  hi*  pxan  and  hit  spate. 
He  never  tong  with  iter,  for  lie  was  a 

ohKcry  fellow  «yfo*  haul  both  hi*  buejav^s  arid  Jti*a 
toem  friends  at  Rome.  The  baautiidl  young  j 
with  aoart  found  hnmetf  toft  by  the  weak  together 
into  old  ruin,  wHteh  w&vmiteh  move  pieturasquo 
than  eom&rtribla,  bowliUttpil  by  to  mtossanl 
concert ui*ulft  out  of  the  crowing  of  cato,  cfock- 
uig  of  henaT  gmriring  of  pig^r  b*rkhg  of  dogs, 
mowing  of  ble^hng  of  g04t«»  screeching  of 
<wbr  Witig  rif  0*01?,  'Si . oScteiadt^tty  <mricWd 
by  the  Sue  U nnr  'notes  of  the  as*;  who  had  the 
be.«  voice  in  th^coajpany.  VVeyermnn  say  a that 
any  traveler  r,om|i5g  iipun  the  yeittig  Roman  girl, 
Sriing  tfwre  all  alnnh  With  such  mraparrion*,  might 
hwtw  ttotvhmvfof  a pime  simuonded  by  the 
victim*  of  her  enchantment ,.  The  et^aturoe 
aoemed  to  b*  alt  Wringing  her  with  cries*  for 
restoration  to  tori  pristine  shapes  Pw  girl, 
to  oflly  victim  to  Uor  rAarma  ww  hors  elf, 

Rooa  *iu!  hU*erv*tit  use  J to  Kor,  and  wt 
oot  for  Route,  whore  the  taaaket  apeut  sollicking 
days  in  taverns,  ami  when  money  foiled  daalmti 
&ft  a picture.,  which  the  tmn  sold  to  the  drat  pur- 
ch&ez  whp  wouhl  give  for  it  enough  to  koep  the 
merry  g^tne  alive.  His  piotixrea  weto  ir&  Ihta 
Way  ur*d*  cheap  that  they  lost  all  reapocta^ 
liilityr  and  formed  hut  a poor  source  of  subsist emm 
toi  their  aurthof-  Tel  ilia  genius  h ad  ***  rival  then 
dpon  the  spot,  And  ho  might  have  easily  become 
a wealthy  man. 

The  #c*dcty  4>f  paintm  from  tho  NetWlandj* 
& Rome — u.  soeicty  tbnt  jbelfthe  Hc»t— 
style*!  fiorw  Mercury  for  Ms  rapidity,  & qaai ay 
m wjlich  he  was  cijarilod  by  r#o  artist  of  Me  time 
Ooans  Ma/temtxv  ^n  Aurtmn  embasawdOri  arid 
funeral  iloos,  a Swede,  famous  for  dueling  pro- 
penaitiee,  once  disputed  on  the  aubject  of  the 
«r 'f*d  of  hand  that  diafacferized  Philip  Roes' the 
painter  The  Count  betted  a ©umber  of  gold 
ptetMe  that  PiitUp  would  begin  nud  complete  s 
$Wim  while  tlxey  plMjed  ij  ccriiln  ^ame  of  cards, 
that  usuaJly  occupied  eiAml  fhiriy  minutes ; at 
'.^•Wght  mow  titty,  while  ihay  ployed  ri  rubber 
bet  wat  biken.  and  the  paint «r  Tcaulilf  enough 
v*fbmit<*5»l  io  tfve  trial  Easel  and  brushes  were 
^fought  into  tii*  drawing-room,,  and.  a canvas  of 


thp  ^i*o  usually  employed  foe  thv  skftlridH?  ot  *j 

h^aii  — yr  j$4  d*  UMe — wa«  laid  ;;i 

be  Mietl,  The  geuUcuien  sat 

anti  Rpos  begait  Wt  paint.  Rofo>^  -^Va 

wet  he.,  mfonii^i  tb.ear#  that  \u* 

He  had  covered  the  canvas  wirik  ^ ^ 

tvvo  or  three  sheep  siud  goats 
cd* » land«cap<u-.  the  Gumeral  p»#d  bjfyMtev,  W, 
of  which  some  of  the  gold  pie*  *$;  ^bo 

liaiids  of  the  artist,  who*  wbhhv  ftw  hirtrtc, 
managed  - to  tmn«fcr  them -to  : , -a 

tavmi*  keeper. 

x The  'twine  painter  wee  having  f*%pnvd'  i»  tiff- 
cuie  a gthm!  pfoce,  took  a canvas  i^f.yr  S)yi 
tn  sixteen  day*  he  filled  it,  hayi^^t  ui»on  *j-  i/i 
that  Ikoe  rix  hundred  figure  t*l  .*  tiifhe 

rinvjground  were  barges  and  burn  of  thv  yu*  of 
life : others  were  in  the  diftancc.  ind  Ui‘\v  vveev 
aH  so  WtfU  designed  and  gronpr  rud  ptaevd  h) 
so  cmplke  a laii«lsrskpet  that  menbt:  4»r  *for 
tuwted  tektimony  of  many  pco^i*  nwrit.]  Hiding 
belief  that  he  hod  sn>t  apent  mo«v  mh'ritbs'-  *p 
prodo-cdon  of  the  jaece ; for,  no v vvtk  su^ul  ih^Kv* 
tapiuuy,  Ms  work  was  good:  o;  dmm  hr#  W?t 
pictures  were  t lio^c  that  he  coinp  »>**«  i <vHU  ^ 
and  much  dclibecatian,  bit  ih  Ida  motfC  upM 
p^mririg  tie.  wari'  alway®  secure  cr  h?  outhn^. 
harmonious  sp  color,  a«d  alwv»r  ?:15 
for  skill  in  grouping,  and  for  the  'r&jiig 
that  b©  had  a*  M»  command.  Kin  iizckgimvidn 
were  ail  H«  newir  . \ iw^fAX, 

and  he  j!t«w  ahimid*  of  any 
dicted  specially  to  dogs  iir  cows  <rp  i>syd?vv^. 

These  vrcm  tUe  tfel«nta  that  hr  * ^c-y 

freely  paid  hie  bverro  bib*,  **4‘-  01 
Ms  wiir.  That  ilffauod  womftn  ■dc.c 

could,  h angrily  at  Ti «2||  not  only  $* hi U x 
taaint-ettancc  hcmlt.  batcfimhle  fop^vid^^vprr- 
ly  for  the  animals  that  constant' <y  m 
with  hungiry  cries.  'When  hex 
her  araneticsies  for  a few  days,  shd  hmf^rit  With 
him  a very  litile.  -.money  f he  ri  ji^yh^r 

pleailings  Then  she  fell  into  ^ « 

lence^  and  he  found  her  dull,  surfed  •■rip  tested 
hock  the  sooner  to  Sue  jolly  compri?^- 

The  painter's  servant  i&dk  .nd^arit&swn-bf  hi* 
master's  folly . That  shrewd  fdia^r  ^a^  Hav^il 
a Util®  money,  and  he  borrow  m* m TMv> 

when  the  of  Tivoli  gut  ■can.^hi  in  a 
he  painted  a picturff1  whereby  to  ejShst  hi*  »i«>i53jsv 
and  »ent  off  hfo  m-n  to  sell  it  **#•;  M.u#;fu«« dmfct 
he  foaxvi.  who  was  not  too  much  ’di v ' iMT 
man  carried  it  to  a room  of  hrs 
and  brought  back  out  of  hie 
ftffip  riib  d«s!ew,  • whatever  •pr^V'-fe'- 
w>Wikl  «nou gh  to  satisfy  bis  '*$&*$*.  t14 

way  ho  hot  only  accumulate*!  a -SJ^gV, 

Roos1*  works,  hut  at  the  san>-  id 

them  from  the  'rnai^et,- and  «uW.  ^ • • * «';j  * 

v%Iu^.  Wbvn  Ri»o*  died  b«  sold  btf  t-a  <Adtec^hgfv 
and  acquired  a Uttie  fotVuiio 
Of  Philip,  m vf  hfo  broth#5 1 *■  - ' v» 

en3y  to  sec  at  a ^ wheiher  it  • 
nut  mmioy  in  Mb  pocket.  ^Jfe. 

•htre  recorded  tot  Srbtmes^r  -W- 
pocket  he  sneaked'  slnhg  to 
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bowed  head  and  a contrite  look,  and  dived  into  an 
alley  if  he  saw  any  one  of  his  acquaintances  upon 
his  path.  When  he  had  dollars  in  his  pocket  he 
hold  up  his  head,  poked  out  his  chest,  rested  a 
hand  upon  a hip  and  snuffed  the  air.  He  charged 
down  then  upon  any  comrade  whom  he  saw, 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  dragged  him  off 
whether  he  would  or  not,  to  treat  him  at  a 
tavern.  Ail  this  time  his  wife  pined  in  the  old 
ruin  at  Tivoli,  ceasing  to  think  of  him,  and  mourn* 
ing  for  her  father  who  was  dead,  and  had  cursed 
her  in  his  dying  hour. 

The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  had  sent 
Philip  Roos  to  Rome,  not  hearing  from  him  or 
receiving  any  pictures,  supposed  that  he  was 
dead  too,  and  coming  afterward  by  chance  to 
Rome  himself,  about  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  was  vexed  to  find  how  ill  his 
patronage  had  been  rewarded.  Roos  for  a time 
avoided  meeting  him ; but  was  at  last  urged  to 
present  himself  and  honestly  confess  his  errors. 
The  Landgrave  received  him  kindly,  and  asked 
for  a picture,  which  the  painter  vowed  that  he 
should  have.  But,  rapid  artist  as  he  was,  and 
great  as  were  his  obligations  to  the  Landgrave, 
both  for  social  aid  and  for  hard  money  given  to 
him,  he  did  not  spend  ten  minutes  in  a picture 
for  him.  He  sent  nothing,  and^again  kept  out 
of  his  way. 

While  he  was  thus  wasting  his  opportunities 
and  powers,  Philip  Roos  on  one  occasion  went  to 
Tivoli,  and  was  met  with  more  than  the  ordinary 
tlaznor  from  bis  birds  and  beasts,  who  surrounded 
his  house  with  the  urgent,  painful  cries  of  crea- 
tures that  for  many  hours  had  not  been  fed.  He 
ran  to  his  wife's  chamber,  and  found  her  white 
and  still  upon  her  bed,  her  fatal  beauty  maned 
with  the  few  lines  that  had  been  left  there  by  a 
long  despair.  In  her  cold  right  hand  there  was 
a piece  of  paper  firmly  grasped  ; it  was  the  last 
letter  written  to  her  by  her  father ; she  bad  died 
thinking  of  him,  and  not  of  Philip. 

The  husband  was  not  capable  of  worthy  grief. 
He  plunged  into  fresh  excesses,  became  prema- 
turely haggard,  staggered  about  the  streets  en- 
veloped in  the  odors  of  the  wine  shop,  and  died, 
at  fifty,  of  decrepitude.  The  Italians,  embar- 
rassed by  his  German  name,  called  this  great 
painter  the  Rose  of  Tivoli.  A great  painter,  but 
a little  man. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  immortality  of  genius, 
taken  alone,  is  not  worth  envying.  He  is  both  a 
great  man  and  a happy  man  who  knows  how  to 
be  as  respectable  as  he  is  clever ; but  sever  the 
two  qualities,  and  who  would  not  rather  be  the 
honest  man  of  Hackney  than  such  an  ever-bloom- 
ing Rose  as  that  which  has  been  here  depicted  ? 

A NIGHT  AMONG  THE  CLOUDS. 

THE  sun  was  setting  on  a certain  Sunday  in 
August,  some  years  ago,  at  Manheim ; and 
the  pleasure-gardens  which  surround  the  town 
were  rapidly  becoming  silent  and  deserted.  In 
one,  however,  the  crowd  still  remained — the  eot- 
tage-garden,  then  famous  for  its  entertainments, 
its  fireworks,  and  its  balloon  ascents. 


These  latter  had  long  been  so  popular  as  to 
attract  great  crowds,  perhaps  the  more  so  as  the 
aerial  voyages  were  as  little  dangerous  as  they 
were  short.  The  balloons  were  strongly  attached 
to  the  ground  by  ropes,  which  could  be  lengthen- 
ed or  shortened  at  pleasure,  the  ascent  never  ex- 
ceeding the  topB  of  the  trees,  even  among  the 
bravest  of  the  adventurers. 

The  crowd  were  now  leaving  the  balloon  for  the 
fireworks,  on  another  terrace,  when  a young  girl, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a man  about  forty  years  of 
age,  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  They 
were  walking  slowly,  and  appeared  preoccupied 
by  some  serious  matter.  After  a silence,  the 
man  said,  energetically — 

“ No,  sister ; as  long  as  I live  I can  never  for- 
give that  Christian  Lofimann  for  disputing  my 
inheriting  Loerrach,  my  cousin’s  property ; for 
Heaven  knows  it  was  not  left  to  me  as  a gift, 
but  as  my  right  for  what  he  owed  me.” 

44  He  should  have  said  so  in  his  will,  Michael,” 
answered  the  young  girl. 

44  And  just  because  he  did  not,  I am  despoiled 
of  my  due  ! Because  a dying  man  did  not  ex- 
plain all  his  reasons  and  circumstances,  I am  ac- 
cused of  interested  and  almost  fraudulent  designs 
by  this  Loffman !” 

44  Alas ! he  does  not  know  us,  brother,”  said 
the  girl,  gently.  “They  have  filled  him  with 
prejudices  against  us,  and  he  has  believed  them, 
because  it  was  his  interest  to  do  so.” 

“And  so,”  replied  Michael,  bitterly,  “ the  land 
7 have  cultivated  for  twenty  years,  and  earned  by 
my  unceasing  labors,  is  to  be  taken  away  from 
me  by  a foreigner,  simply  because  he  happens  to 
be  bom  a fifteenth  cousin !” 

44  The  judgment  has  not  been  given,”  interrupt- 
ed Florence. 

“ Ah ! but  I have  little  to  hope  from  it,”  an- 
swered Michael.  44  This  Lofimann  is  young  and 
active ; he  has  friends,  too ; perhaps  already  the 
decree  has  been  pronounced — ” 

He  stopped  on  hearing  his  sister  sigh. 

44  Well,  well ; here  I am  talking  of  it  all  again, 
when  I have  brought  you  here  on  purpose  to 
make  us  both  forget  it.  I wish  something  won- 
! derlul  would  happen  to  divert  us — ” 

As  he  said  these  words,  they  turned  a comer 
of  the  path,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the  open 
glade,  where  the  balloon  was  floating  a few  feet 
above  their  heads,  sustaining  a light,  pretty  car, 
which  seemed  to  be  swimming  over  the  grass. 

Florence  could  not  restrain  a cry  of  surprise 
and  admiration.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  seen  a balloon  closely.  She  drew  nearer. 

44  Two  more  places  !”  cried  the  man  who  held 
the  cords. 

One  man  was  sitting  in  the  car,  in  the  dress  of 
a traveler,  with  one  of  the  iron-spiked  walking- 
sticks  used  on  mountain  excursions. 

44  Two  places  ! Who  will  go  for  a ride  in  the 
air?”  repeated  the  man. 

44  Is  there  no  danger?”  asked  the  girl. 

44  None  in  the  least,”  answered  the  man ; “more 
than  ten  thousand  souls  have  taken  these  little 
rides.” 
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. they  arc  now  under  the  briioon 

i*\  \\-.h*t  xut©  ; , 

f*  % jo?*?,  tfroy  am  cutting  the  cord*  trv  >,;Jy 
|v  The iivfH*>HTa?v-icn<  shrieked  aloud— *bm  in  vtdii^ 
Mining  the  w empty,  the  stud&tf?  had  cut  jj|g$: 

! rotils,  ittul  in  another  moment  the  balloon  dam**) 
up  high  into  air.  and  disappeared  from  ibeir  eye* 
in  >iifl  g&tfomng  clouds  of  night. 

The  unfortunate  prisoner*  in  the  air 
some  hresth  in  uncle**  cries  and  exclamaUar^ 
hut  despair  soon  succeeded,  anil  they  rcmajA?L 
silent  and  .juict,  believing  theimeive*  doomc 
; ft  speedy  hut  ineritable  death.  Florence  hid 
terrified  fane  on  her  brother'#  shoulder,  hut  sfei 
had  \m  wool*  of  consolation  \o  give  her. 

Loftmanu  s&t  *i  the  other  end  of  the  car;  «oit^w 
mg  somewhat  letfa  viwturhed,  and  now 
c**#thig  a look  of  jiity  an  Rite  irid  hi# 
but  the  r«K»llc#foa  fcf  ymmfry  and  their  >fc! 

eiprocai  kmults  lately  airing.  k*pt  the  tti 
communication  mu  in  their  common  t'm.- 

gcr. 

Meanwhile*  die  Wlornu  at  tfe&  mercy  of  t.foy 
night  wind**  'floated • ri>  w*gh  Ahe  «k>  with  ife 

rapidity  of  a swallow  returning  iu  iU  ne*L 
its  inmates  could  but  just,  perceive  the  pUtsluyh' 
of  flomc  town  or  city  ewer  which  they  wen*,  p • • 
ing.  But,  by  degrees,  even  thi*  foiled  them 
ballorm  uoounltfd  liigher,  and  the  eoW  het^uuif  ^v,- 
pressive,  Hull  ramblings  came  in  their  «*#<*<$£; 
sharp  imglinod  ah  fctedr  c t and 

»n  their  limits.  Flarenfse  at  last  glided  d-^n 
from  her  seat,  unable  16  support  heraeil  any 
ger.  J*  I am  deepy^'*  aho  muntvared. 

“Oh,  waken  opt  waken  up i/fcri«l 
“sleep  her©  is  death f Got  up,  Florence  1 ^ 
up’”' 

But  she  did  not  rivriv.  '-ijffifc 

k Florence  i Oh.  my*  God  4 she  does  not 
mu  ! ttftd  I have  noilimg  to — ** 

“Tak*  tUi*  ^loak,M  .'  •;'' ; 

He  tnmetS  and  «aw  Lodmsna  stripping  hy** 
Belf  of  la*  coal,  which  woe  irhed  with  fur  -V ■ 
u But  you  yourself?*  hariteted  Kilter. 
and  surprised*  *'  '}  ,•  1 Ji  i':‘  ■ 

*♦  I sun  stron^f?^$j©  answered,  briery 
Both  stooped  ip  wrap  if  found  the  girL  $#fL. 
tlttjjp  hands  ; ' Michael  Ariukml  his  advr^« 


“ An»l  con  one  ifescpml  when  om  likes  >,< 
o Xm hand^mli  ;’\i ;^; 
**  L«t  u#  g of  cried  Michael.  Ajnd  &v  acyiftg 
he  liiird  'Flounce  uuo  the  car,  1^1x6  man  bfU4cd; 
Hut  ropes,  jfciitl;tri  atmihor  mummri  the  balloon 


Jowly  -hegan';  t<*  ascend;  The  young  girl  turned 
pje.  The  stranger  saw  ’it,  ami  musing  toward 
the  hand-bell  said,  ^nilintr — #>  Sh&ll  we 
“A  itiou^xnd  thanks  V*  sard  Florence.  “ f 
sluiUooii  be  \wed  to  it;"  And  lifer  color  fcttimed 


jfottwj  whb  vilUge^  towiieil  the  horizon 

“ Happy  <>:mntry>  *7  sstwi  ihg  stiBUgcn  if 
sjHukmg  to  liimseiC  .fertile  field*  and  wooded 

Wiebael  sighed,  and  bakl  in  a low  voice  • 

:''-y  Happy, ^ ^ iudecdv  if  one  is  not  under  the  ban 
of  pvBccuttona  and  calmrunes  I” 

The*  i*traa#t\r  turned  tv^  him. 

Ab, Mt\"  soul  h^,  u no  one  knows  that  better 
(to ittyndf"  j;  . . ; . 

" Arc  yon,  Ui^n*  also  condeiuned  in  defend 
Yet(r  jusi.  rights  V% 

“ y.ff&t  awl  iVonr  an  adversary  ‘who  i ieg{fcrts  no 

mtiaus  of  annoy  mg  v 

“ Lik^ nunc, '■'  oXuino]  Michael,  "If  ho guitw 
hi-*  cao^e,  { iosu  fir&ty  thing  J have  gained  in  my 
Wliolol|%r*  • .;//•"  ’:;V’  : 

" .\hd  1,  Alt  I hav«t  btea  locking  to  in  the  fu- 

, ■ ■ -f  /;v?  v-^  i j-£v . ; 

‘-The  ffuus  of  uiy  labors  will  g®  to  enrich  an 
Wrieiou*  crum  .p< 

“Au4;.aII  my  hofws  ^>U  be  destroyed  to  profit 


a, hypocrite : *"  f ?!*  • •■..'• 

All,  uO»ir  potufioiw  are 

alikft;  you  plead  «gajn»t  flomp  Chfistieu  L*>lT- 
aann,  hheme.” 

“ Chrifitiart  LoIFmann  !*’  eried  tho  %iranger. 

* Why  t hat  is  my  name ! And  ray  advertsry  U 
Michael  Kilter !" 

“ Why  that  is  mine  4^ 

And  the  two  men  exchanged  glances  of  sur- 
prises pajkum,  arid  hatred-  Florence  looked 
frightened.  Stm  feud  a hand  *m  !wt  brotlicF# 
arm.  ‘-Let  ua  AhscPod  taid  she.  But  lie 
would  not  listen. 

ItVlJai  ^5 r Loffbiann  said  of  ht 9 ail versarv  is 

* calumny  V1  totclauued  he,  with  gliifcenug  eyes. 
tl  A iid  what  M>,  KiUcr  arid  of  hi*  ia  false  V1 

Wplitid  thu  yWimg  man  tomhij, 

,u  Oht  heftrcfu< ! let  ua  -Ies tend! Tf  aied  littgirl. 
tfjSUddsu^,  ; 

y “To*,"  ?,*h\  Sticlvml ; a e.xplanaticma  will  he 
taOn  .yAtiftf on  the  ground  - 

^A«d  I *4<up«  they  wiU  be  dficririve,”  added, 

WTmarm,  hi  a sa^ritliqont  roiec. 
v’  H^rang  tjbir  boli ; but  the  baikxin  tenauuncil 
frhnanr  , xegrin.  vt,  seroml  aibi  third  time,  with  as 
(it  tie,  effect,  They  looked  over  the  aide  of  th^car 
“Grwibmfi  Heavens  cried  Michael,  ‘‘there 
r*,  an  ctj ieuti  in  the  gardene  f Th©y  aft  taring 
dimu  ifie  irnUu^,  ami  making  a bonfix*  of  tiu? 
*oate,  arui  hreakiug  the  krapa  !*' 


**  LH  thia  wipe  out  the  part  J un  sorVV,  i 
eaid  bo  much  to  wound  you  Fv 

J * Reerm  nothix}g  ^ A.nftwered  Loflinanu.  >1 
was  must  In  the  wrong  V" 

^TL«?t  oa  each  forgive  xhe  ittht'r,  thcrif‘v  ^ 
ewered  Michael y "4  w ^h»U  ill  three  aoi>ri';4^i 
before  Hie  judgment-auat  of  pod.  Let  uo 
away  out-angtr  before  that 4'/  Vv':  ^ ;$m§} 

u I hove  none  icftF’  cried  Ghrisli/in  tv 
ia  my  hand,  RUIer,  and  it  is  indeed  a 
hand  V’ ; v ■ '/  ’ ■;’  ‘ ./  t ^ ; ’ • . ^w/v^ 

UI  accept  it  as  auch.  Loffhntniu  w<>  hiiy^  v^V 


been  slemvod,  each  believing  \hc  rithi.r  to 
'iutinitioiwci;  trocausc  our  mteiosU 
mid  we  had  - twr.  .m^ana . of.  Icamlrri^  tlie 
by  acquaintance,  i^t  u*  thank  God  tl^l 
last  haur  He  haa  brought  ue  together,  th-  « 
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may  appear  before  Him  without  rancor  in  our 
hearts.” 

44  Amen ! ” answered  Loffmann ; 44  and  may  God 
forgive  us  as  we  forgive  each  other !” 

Then,  looking  up,  they  perceived  a pale  light 
on  one  side : it  was  the  dawn. 

The  wind  appeared  to  change  and  sink;  the 
balloon  began  to  descend  slowly ; and  a little 
hope  re-animated  their  hearts.  The  sun  rose, 
and  the  country  began  to  reappear.  It  seemed 
like  a resurrection  to  them.  The  earth  existed 
still,  and  for  them ; and  the  balloon  continued  to 
descend.  They  soon  distinguished  the  villages 
and  fields.  Suddenly  Ritter  joyfully  exclaimed  : 

“It  is  Loerrach!”  and  Florence,  revived  and 
thankful,  recognized  their  old  house  and  mea- 
dows. 

But  at  this  moment  the  balloon  seemed  begin- 
ning to  reascend  on  a fresh  wind.  Florence 
clasped  her  hands. 

44  Is  there  no  means  of  stopping  itl”  she  cried, 
imploringly. 

44  There  is  one,”  said  Loffmann,  “ but  it  is  a 
dangerous  one.” 

44  Oh,  let  us  try  it!”  cried  Ritter;  44 nothing  can 
be  worse  than  last  night !” 

Loffmann  stepped  cautiously  on  the  edge  of 
the  car,  and  hanging  on  by  the  cords,  thrust  the 
spike  of  his  walking-staff  through  the  silk  of  the 
balloon.  The  gas  rushed  out  with  a roar ; the 
balloon  sank  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  the  trav- 
elers shut  their  eyes  in  terror.  A violent  bump 
came,  and  they  found  themselves  entangled  in 
the  branches  of  a pine-tree,  with  the  car  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  same  day,  Loffmann 
and  Ritter  were  leaning  out  of  the  window  of 
the  old  house — the  disputed  property — to  which 
Michael  had  conducted  his  two  companions  after 
their  common  deliverance.  Their  mutual  con- 
gratulations had  at  first  quite  occupied  their 
minds ; but  now  that  the  first  feelings  of  relief 
had  passed  away,  Ritter  began  to  feel  his  men- 
aced interests  reawakening  within  him. 

He  was  still  leaning  silently  on  the  wooden 
^balcony,  when  Christian,  who  had  been  looking 
out  intently  all  over  the  country,  suddenly  asked, 

44  How  far  does  your  demesne  extend  1 ” 

Michael  started,  as  if  his  conscience  told  him 
his  guest  had  divined  his  secret  thoughts. 

44  Ah ! you  want  to  know  how  much  your 
cause  will  gain  for  youl”  he  answered,  bitterly. 

44  Upon  my  word  I was  not  thinking  of  it !”  re- 
plied Loffmann,  but  he  looked  disconcerted. 

44 You  need  not  blush  about  it,”  said  Ritter; 
44  we  each  have  confidence  in  our  own  rights, 
naturally.  I will  show  you  the  demesne.” 

And  he  pointed  out  woods  and  fields,  one  after 
another,  far  and  near. 

44  It  seems  a wonderfully  well-cultivated  prop- 
erty,” observed  Christian. 

44 1 have  given  every  thought  and  hour  I pos- 
sessed to  it,”  replied  Michael.  44 1 had  hoped  to 
continue  my  improvements;  but  who  can  tell 
how  many  or  how  few  days  H may  perhaps  still 
be  mine  1 Perhaps,  already — ” 


As  he  said  these  words,  Florence  entered  ; she 
seemed  troubled  as  she  advanced,  holding  a letter 
in  her  hand. 

44  Is  that  from  M.  Litoffl”  asked  Michael,  and 
he  turned  pale. 

44  Yes,”  answered  the  girl. 

44  Then  the  judgment  is  pronounced,  and  we 
shall  soon  know — ” 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  letter,  but 
the  hand  trembled.  Florence  took  it  between 
hjers;  and  looking  timidly  at  Loffmann,  arid 
gently— 

44  Whatever  happens,  do  not  let  us  forget  that 
we  have  forgiven  each  other!” 

“The  letter!  the  letter!”  cried  Michael,  im- 
patiently. The  girl  drew  back  a step. 

44  Promise  to  submit  quietly,  and  not  angrily, 
to  the  decision,”  she  said.  And  pointing  to  the 
hill,  where  the  pine-tree  which  had  entangled 
them  was  still  visible,  she  added,  solemnly— 

44  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  our  night  in  the 
clouds  1” 

Ritter  and  Loffmann  looked  at  each  other. 
For  a moment  they  each  hesitated,  and  then  held 
| out  their  hands  both  together. 

44  Ah,”  cried  Michael,  44  it  shall  not  be  said 
! that  in  danger  alone  our  hearts  were  disposed  to 
! mercy  ! Saved  by  the  goodness  of  God,  let  us 
! prove  our  gratitude  by  our  submission.  We  have 
left  our  enmity  in  the  clouds — do  not  let  us  re- 
turn to  it  on  earth.  Whatever  this  letter  may 
announce,  I declare  that  I will  accept  my  fate  with 
peace  and- calmness.” 

44  And  for  myself,  I shall  thank  Heaven  for 
having  gained  a friend,”  answered  Christian, 
44  even  if  it  tells  me  of  the  ruin  of  all  my 
hopes.” 

Florence  gave  the  letter  to  her  brother.  He 
opened  it  with  a firm  hand,  and  turned  slightly 
pale. 

“ You  are  in  your  own  house,  Loffmann,”  said 
he,  turning  to  the  young  man. 

44  In  my  favor !”  cried  Loffmann,  joyfully. 

44  You  are  master  of  all  that  belonged  to  yonr 
cousin  ; his  demesne  is  yours—” 

44  A demesne  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the  hap- 
piness of  a friend,”  interrupted  Loffinann,  and 
he  tore  the  letter  in  pieces. 

Ritter  beheld  him  with  astonishment : Florence 
clasped  her  hands. 

44  Yes,”  continued  the  young  man ; 44 1 came  in 
here  as  a guest,  and  I will  not  remain  as  an  en- 
emy. He  who  has  received  me  so  kindly  shall 
himself  be  the  arbiter  of  our  rights.” 

44  Me !”  cried  Ritter.  44  Ah ! if  I could  choose !” 

Loffmann  turned  a look  full  of  tenderness  on 
Florence,  who  cast  down  her  eyes ; then  taking 
Michael’s  hand— 

44  It  is  for  her  who  began  our  friendship  to  tie 
the  knot  which  shall  bind  us  to  each  other,  and 
render  our  division  of  rights  more  easy,”  said  be. 

“Howl”  asked  Michael,  astonished. 

44  By  enabling  friends  to  become  brothers.” 

Ritter  smiled,  as  Florence  hid  her  blushing 
face  in  his  bosom,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Loff 
mann. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  final  passage  of  the  bill  organizing  govern- 
ments in  the  new  Territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  has  been  the  event  of  leading  interest 
during  the  past  month.  Our  last  Record  mentioned 
that,  on  reaching  the  House  from  the  Senate,  the 
bill,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cutting  of  New  York,  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wholo.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Richardson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  by  which  it  had  been  reported,  moved 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  declaring  his  pur- 
pose, if  the  motion  should  pass,  to  propose  to  lay 
aside  all  business  which  had  precedence  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bill  on  the  calendar.  Mr.  Richardson’s  mo- 
tion was  carried — Yeas,  109;  Nays,  88.  Eighteen 
bills  were  then  taken  up  in  succession,  and  laid 
aside  by  vote  of  the  Committee.  The  Nebraska 
Bill  was  then  taken  up.  Mr.  Richardson  offered  a 
substitute  for  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Senate — 
the  only  difference  being,  that  the  clause  confining 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  Territories  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  was  omitted  in  the  substitute. 
The  subject  was  then  discussed,  under  the  rule 
permitting  speeches  of  an  hour,  until  Friday  the 
12th,  when  Mr.  Richardson  offered  a resolution  to 
terminate  debate  on  the  bill  the  next  day  at  noon. 
He  said  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill  was  a special  or- 
der for  Tuesday  the  16th,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
dispose  of  this  matter  as  speedily  as  possible.  He 
moved  the  previous  question  on  his  resolution. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  resisted  taking  a vote  on 
this  proposition,  by  motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on 
the  table,  to  excuse  members  from  voting,  &c.,  on 
each  of  which  they  called  the  Yeas  and  Nays,  until 
Friday  evening,  when  by  general  consent  the  House 
adjourned.  On  Saturday,  Mr.  Richardson  having 
modified  his  resolution  so  as  to  close  debate  on  the 
Nebraska  Bill  in  five  minutes  after  the  House  should 
again  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  after  some  slight  debate  the  House 
adjourned.  On  Monday  the  15th,  Mr.  Richardson 
withdrew  his  resolution,  and  offered  one  to  extend 
the  debate  on  the  bill  until  Friday  the  19th  at  noon, 
and  on  that  he  demanded  the  previous  question. 
He  afterward  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  to 
enable  him  to  offer  a resolution  terminating  debate 
on  the  Nebraska  Bill  on  Saturday  the  20th  at  noon, 
and  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Bill  until  the  24th.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried— Ayes,  137;  Nays,  66;  and  Mr.  Richardson 
moved  the  previous  question  on  his  resolution. 
After  a good  deal  of  confused  debate,  mainly  per- 
sonal, the  demand  for  the  previous  question  was 
seconded.  The  first  branch  of  Mr.  Richardson’s 
resolution,  terminating  debate,  was  then  passed — 
Ayes,  114;  Nays,  59;  and  the  second,  postponing 
the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill,  was  also  passed  by  a vote 
of  123  to  53.  On  Tuesday  the  16th,  the  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which 
was  debated  by  various  members  until  Saturday, 
when  the  bill  came  up  for  final  action.  Mr.  Edger- 
ton,  after  the  first  section  had  been  read,  moved  to 
substitute  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  at  its  last 
session.  Mr.  Walley,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  an 
•mendment,  that  the  Territorial  government  shall 
not  be  created  during  the  present  year.  This  was 
by  a vote  of  103  to  77.  Mr.  Peckhara,  of 
New  York,  moved  to  have  but  one  Territorial  gov- 
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eminent  fhstead  of  two — Rejected,  100  to  83.  Mr. 

Mace,  of  Indiana,  moved  an  amendment,  that  the 
Territorial  Legislature  shall  not  have  power  to  ad- 
mit or  exclude  slavery  at  any  time  by  law.  This 
was  rejected,  94  to  76.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Indiana, 
offered  an  amendment  proposing  bounties  to  emi- 
grants to  Nebraska — Lost,  85  to  66.  Mr.  Hague, 
of  New  York,  offered  an  amendment,  that  the  bill 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  Indian  title  shall  be 
extinguished — Lost,  84  to  63.  M r.  F ulle  r,  of  Maine, 
offered  an  amendment,  that  the  Legislature  shall 
have  power  to  exclude  or  establish  slavery  as  it 
may  see  proper.  This  was  rejected,  91  to  71.  Mr. 

Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  an  amendment,  that 
the  States  that  may  be  formed  out  of  the  Territory 
shall  be  admitted  without  slavery.  This  was  re- 
jected, and  the  House?  adjourned.  On  Monday  the 
22d,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  House  voted 
to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  Ayes  105,  to  70  Nays — Mr.  Olds,  of 
Ohio,  taking  the  Chair.  The  question  was  then 
stated  to  be  on  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Edger- 
ton  for  the  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Richardson  in 
place  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacts 
ing  clause  of  the  bill — saying  that  his  object  was  to 
cut  off  all  amendments,  and  secure  a vote  upon  the 
hill.  By  the  1 19th  rule  of  the  House  a motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  has  precedence  of  a 
motion  to  amend,  and,  if  carried,  was  equivalent  to 
the  rejection  of  the  bill.  If,  therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee would  agree  to  his  motion  and  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause,  that  action  could  be  reported  to 
the  House — the  House  could  then  disagree  to  the 
report — Mr.  Richardson  could  offer  his  substitute, 
and  in  that  way  all  amendments  could  be  shut  out, 
and  a vote  had  on  the  bill.  Several  points  of  order 
were  made  against  the  motion,  which  afterward 
passed  by  a vote  of  Yeas,  103;  Nays,  22.  Mr. 
Richardson  then  moved  that  the  Committee  rise 
and  report  this  action  to  the  House — the  vote  re- 
ported on  this  motion  was,  Ayes,  101;  Noes,  2. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Olds)  then  reported  to  the 
House  that  the  Committee  of  the  Wrholo  had  struck 
out  the  enacting  clause.  Mr.  Richardson  demand- 
ed the  previous  question  on  this  report.  Several 
motions  to  adjourn  were  made  and  lost.  Mr.  Good- 
rich, of  Massachusetts,  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting.  Mr.  Clingm&n  raised  the  point  of  order, 
that  the  motion  could  not  be  entertained,  as  the  pre- 
vious question  had  been  demanded.  The  Speaker 
decided  Mr.  Goodrich’s  motion  to  be  in  order.  Mr. 
Clingman  appealed,  and  the  House,  by  a vote  oi 
Yeas,  82;  Nays,  100,  refused  to  sustain  the  Speak- 
er’s decision.  By  a vote  of  98  to  87,  the  House 
also  reversed  the  Speaker’s  decision,  that  a motion 
to  adjourn  was  in  order.  After  several  other  mo-*, 
tions  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Richardson’s  de 
mand  for  the  previous  question  was  seconded,  Ayes, 

117;  Nays,  94 — the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  was  dis- 
agreed to,  Yeas,  97;  Nays,  117 — and  Mr.  Richard- 
son moved  to  substitute  for  the  bill  as  reported,  the 
same  bill,  with  the  clause  excluding  aliens  from 
voting  omitted.  On  this  motion  he  demanded  the 
previous  question,  which  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  ordered  to  be  put — Y eas,  116 ; Nays, 

90.  The  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Richardson  was 
then  agreed  to,  Yeas,  115;  Nays,  96.  The  biff  was 
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then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading — 
Yeas,  112 ; Nays,  99.  The  question  then  being  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Richardson  de- 
manded the  previous  question,  which  was  second- 
ed, and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  vote  : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Abercrombie,  Aiken,  Jas.  C.  Allen, 
Willis  Allen,  Ashe,  David  J.  Bailey,  T.  H.  Bayly,  Barks- 
dale, Barry,  Bell,  Bocock,  Boyce,  Breckinridge,  Bridges, 
Brooks,  Caskie,  Chastain,  Chrisman,  Churchweli,  Clark, 
Oingman,  Cobb,  Colquitt,  Cox,  Craigs,  Camming,  Cut- 
ting, John  G.  Davis,  Dawson,  Disney,  Dowdell,  Dunbar, 
Dunham,  Eddy,  Edmundson,  J.  M.  Elliott,  English, 
Faulkner,  Florence,  Goode,  Green,  Greenwood,  Grey, 
Hamilton,  Sampson  W.  Harris,  Hendricks,  Henn,  Hib- 
bard, Hill , HiUyer,  Houston,  Ingersotl,  G.  W.  Jones,  J. 
G.  Jones,  Roland  Jones,  Keitt,  Kerr , Kidwell,  Kurtz, 
Lamb,  Lane,  Latham,  Letcher,  Lilly,  Lmdley , Macdonald, 
McDougall,  McNair,  Maxwell,  May,  John  G.  Miller, 
Smith  Miller,  Olds,  Mordecai  Oliver , Orr,  Packer,  Per- 
kins, Phelps,  Phillips,  Powell,  Preston,  Ready,  Reese, 
Richardson,  Riddle,  Robbins,  Rowe,  Ruffin,  Shannon, 
Shaw,  Shower,  Singleton,  S.  A.  Smith,  Wm.  Smith, 
Wm.  R.  Smith,  Geo.  W.  Smyth,  Snodgrass,  F.  P.  Stan- 
ton, Richard  II.  Stanton,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Straub, 
David  Stuart,  John  J.  Taylor,  Tweed,  Vail,  Vansant, 
Walbridge,  Walker,  Walsh,  Warren,  Westbrook,  Witte, 
D.  B.  Wright,  H.  B.  Wright,  and  ZoHicqfer— 113. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Ball,  Banks,  Belcher,  Bennett , Ben- 
son, Benton,  Bugg,  Campbell,  Carpenter , Chandler , 
Crocker , Cullvm , Curtis,  T.  Davis,  Dean,  De  Witt,  Dick, 
Dickinson , Drum,  Eastman,  Edgerton,  Edmonds , Thomas 
D.  Eliot,  Ellison,  Etheridge , Everhart,  Parley,  Fenton, 
Flagler , Fuller,  Gamble,  Giddlngs,  Goodrich , Grow,  A. 
Harlan , A.  J.  Harlan,  Harrison,  Hastings,  Haven,  Hies - 
Ur,  Howe,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Johnson,  D.  T.  Jones,  Kitt- 
radge,  Knox,  Llndsley,  Lyon,  McCulloch , Mace,  Matte- 
son,  Mayall,  Meacham,  Middlcswarth,  M illson,  Morgan, 
Morrison,  Murray,  Nichols,  Noble,  Norton,  A.  Oliver, 
Parker , Peck,  Peckham,  Pennington,  Bishop  Perkins, 
Pratt,  Pringle,  Puryear , David  Ritchie,  Thomas  Ritchey, 
Rogers , Russell , Sabin,  Sage,  Sapp,  Seymour,  Simmons, 
Skelton,  Gerrit  Smith,  II.  L.  Stevens,  Stratton,  A.  Stuart, 
J.  L,  Taylor , N.  G.  Taylor , Thurston,  Tracy,  Trout, 
Upham,  Wade,  W alley,  Elihu  B.  Washburns,  Israel 
Washburn , Wells,  John  Wentworth,  Tappan  Wentworth, 
Wheeler,  and  Yates— 100. 

The  names  in  Italics,  as  given  above,  are  Whigs. 
Of  the  113  affirmative  votes,  12  were  given  by 
Whigs,  and  58  by  Democrats,  from  the  Slaveholding 
States,  and  the  remaining  44  by  Democrats  from 
the  Free  States.  Of  the  100  negative  votes,  7 were 
given  by  Southern  Whigs,  2 by  Southern  Demo- 
crats, 44  by  Northern  Whigs,  43  by  Northern  Dem- 
ocrats, and  4 by  Free  Soil  members. In  the 

Senate  the  bill  was  taken  up  on  the  25th.  Mr. 
Pearce,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  restore  the  clause 
restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  This  motion  and  the  bill  generally 
were  warmly  debated  for  a day  or  two.  Mr.  Bell, 
at  great  length,  denounced  the  misrepresentations 
that  had  been  made  of  his  course,  and  said  he  had 
never  been  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. Mr.  Seward  spoke  at  some  length  upon 
the  general  principles  of  the  bill,  and  upon  the  con- 
test between  Slavery  and  Freedom,  of  which  this 
bill  was  only  one  of  the  incidents.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected,  41  to  7,  and  tho  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  House,  passed  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  35 
to  13. 

The  other  proceedings  of  Congress  have  been  of 
but  little  interest.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Senator 
Cast  made  a very  long  speech  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty,  and  of  instructing  American  representatives 
abroad  to  endeavor  to  secure  for  American  citizens 
in  foreign  countries  perfect  freedom  in  the  exercise 
religious  opinions,  and  the  performance  of 
religious  worship.  A large  part  of  the  speech  was 


in  reply  to  a letter  from  Archbishop  Hughes,  who 
has  published  a rejoinder,  in  which  he  holds  that 
while  civil  governments  have  no  right  to  enjoin 
upon  any  person  the  doing  of  acts  which  his  con- 
science condemns,  they  have  a right  to  forbid  the 
performance  of  acts  which  his  conscience  may  re- 
quire.  the  16th,  Mr.  Mallory  offered  a reso- 

lution declaring  that  recent  acts  of  the  Spanish 
government  were  calculated  to  create  the  appre- 
hension that  it  was  designed  to  place  Cuba  in  the 
hands  of  the  negro  population,  and  that  such  a step 
would  be  deemed  by  the  United  States  inconsistent 
with  their  progress,  their  prosperity,  and  the  civili- 
zation of  the  age. Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  a 

letter  dated  May  21,  resigns  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  his  health.  The 
Governor  has  appointed  Hon.  J.  R.  Rockwell  to 

fill  the  vacancy  thus  created. On  the  31st  of 

May,  President  Pierce  issued  a proclamation,  stat- 
ing that  information  had  been  received  that  sundry 
persons  in  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing and  fitting  out  a military  expedition  for  tho 
invasion  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  said  undertaking 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  express  stipulation 
of  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  1 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  this  nation,  and  in 
violation  of  the  obvious  duties  and  obligations  of 
faithful  and  patriotic  citizens.  He  therefore  warns 
all  persons  that  the  General  Government  claims  it 
as  a right  and  duty  to  interpose  for  the  honor  of  its 
flag,  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  the  national  security, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity,  from 
whatever  quarter  menaced ; and  it  will  not  fail  to 
prosecute  with  due  energy  all  those  who,  unmind- 
ful of  their  own  and  their  country's  fame,  presume 
thus  to  disregard  the  laws  of  the  land  and  our  treaty 
obligations.  He  therefore  earnestly  exhorts  all 
good  citizens  to  discountenance  and  prevent  any 
movement  in  conflict  with  law  and  national  faith  ; 
and  especially  charges  the  several  district  attorneys, 
collectors,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
civil  or  military,  having  lawful  power  in  the  prem- 
ises, to  exert  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  authority  and  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
United  States. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  1 6th 
of  May.  The  weather  had  been  favorable  to  the 
working  of  the  mines,  and  also  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  The  grain  season  was  likely 
to  be  later  than  u€ual,  but  none  the  less  productive. 
A very  large  portion  of  the  population  are  turning 
their  attention  to  farming,  and  every  thing  indicated 
that  the  State  would  become  far  less  dependent  on 
imports  for  its  general  supplies  than  it  has  been 
hitherto.  The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  15th. 
In  a Message  to  that  body,  the  Governor  states  that 
the  public  lands  in  the  State  applicable  to  purposes 
of  education,  amount  to  seven  and  a half  millions  of 
acres.  M.  Dillon,  the  French  Consul  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  indicted  for  an  alleged  participation 
in  the  enlistment  of  Frenchmen  in  California  for 
service  under  the  Mexican  flag.  The  Expedition 
of  Captain  Walker  has  been  completely  broken  up. 
On  the  26th  of  April,  a Mexican  party  of  about 
ninety  men,  under  Melendrez,  made  an  attack  on 
Walker's  force  at  Guadalupe,  and  skirmishings 
were  kept  up  between  them!  with  losses  on  both  sides, 
until  the  7th  of  May,  when  Walker  had  reached  the 
State  line,  and  surrendered  himself  and  his  com- 
mand to  a detachment  of  United  States  troops,  by 
whom  they  were  taken  to  San  Francisco,  where 
they  would  be  tried  for  a violation  of  the  Neutrality 
Laws  of  the  United  States.  This  will  put  an  end 
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nects  with  the  centre  at  Rutscbuck.  The  right 
wing  is  posted  along  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Tra- 
jan, between  the  D&nabe  and  the  sea,  fronting  the 
Russian  troops  that  occupy  the  Dobrudscha.  The 
whole  Turkish  force  is  about  130,000.  Of  the 
foreign  troops,  about  36,000  are  at  Gallipoli ; 10,000 
English  troops  were  quartered  at  Scutari,  and 
more  were  daily  expected.  The  Turkish  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty-two  ships,  has  joined  the  allied 
squadrons  in  the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  the  British  steamer  Furious 
was  sent  to  Odessa,  under  a flag  of  truce,  to  bring 
away  the  English  Consul.  She  was  fired  upon 
from  the  shore,  and  on  the  17th,  both  fleets  sailed 
for  Odessa  and  demanded  explanations  from  the 
Military  Governor.  These  proving  unsatisfactory, 
on  the  22d  a bombardment  was  commenced  by  five 
English  and  three  French  steamers,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  several  hours,  the  fire  being  warmly  re- 
turned by  the  Russian  batteries.  The  French 
Admiral’s  official  account  states  that  the  Russian 
vessels  in  port  were  burned  or  sunk,  the  batteries 
silenced,  and  the  establishments  of  the  Admiralty 
destroyed.  The  Russian  account  charges  the  Allies 
with  falsehood  in  their  account  of  the  incidents 
which  led  to  the  attack,  and  represent  the  result  as 
substantially  a Russian  victory.  The  Czar  issued 
a proclamation  to  this  effect  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which  city  he  has,  for  some  reason  not  apparent, 
declared  under  martial  law.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
internal  affairs  of  Russia  are  giving  the  Emperor  a 
good  deal  of  uneasiness.  His  troops  on  the  Dan- 
ube are  fearfully  weakened  by  disease.  The  Cir- 
cassians are  exceedingly  active  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  forts  on  their  coast,  and  have  received 
aid  and  arms  from  both  the  English  and  French. 
The  Greek  insurrection  has  been  very  nearly  sup- 
pressed, although  outbreaks  still  occur  in  some  of 
the  provinces.  General  Baraguay  d’Hilliers,  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Turkish  Government  that  all 
the  Greek  Christians  should  be  banished  from  the 
country,  demanded  that  an  exception  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  Catholics,  who,  he  alleged,  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  Government. 
The  demand  was  resisted  as  unreasonable,  and  the 
difference  became  so  decided  that  General  d’Hil- 
liers was  recalled,  and  another  embassador  sent 
out  by  France  in  his  stead.  Both  the  French 
and  English  have  promised  to  send  a force  to  aid  in 
putting  down  the  Greek  rebellion,  if  any  assistance 
should  be  required. 

From  the  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic  we  have  no 
intelligence  of  special  interest.  Cruisers  had  been 
stationed  off  all  the  principal  ports,  so  that  a strict 
blockade  w'as  kept  up.  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  a 
very  cordial  reception  at  Stockholm,  where  he  had 
an  audience  of  the  King.  The  Northern'  Powers 
are  strongly  inclined  to  an  alliance  with  the  West- 
ern States,  and  that  step  is  strongly  urged  in  some 
of  their  journals.  In  Sweden,  public  sentiment 
tends  very  strongly  in  that  direction.  The  Govern- 
ment is  taking  measures  to  increase  its  military 
force,  which  already  amounts  to  about  110,000 
men. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  during  the  month  have 
not  been  of  marked  importance.  The  progress  of 
the  war  with  Russia  has  been  only  incidentally  re- 
ferred to.  In  reply  to  questions  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  26th  of  May,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
stated  that  the  negotiations  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  which  had  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the 


treaty  noticed  above,  had  been  kept  a profound 
secret  from  England  and  from  other  governments, 
and  had  been  communicated  only  after  ratifications 
had  been  exchanged.  He  promised  soon  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  documents  which  would  fully  war- 
rant the  coercion  England  had  been  compelled  to 
exercise  toward  Greece.  Sir  James  Graham  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a rigorous 
blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  Russia  had  been  insti- 
tuted. It  was  not  intended  to  blockade  the  ports 
of  the  White  Sea.  The  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  increase  the  malt-tax  excited  considerable 

debate,  but  it  was  carried  by  a vote  of  303  to  195. 

A message  from  the  Queen  announced  that,  as  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  send  a portion  of  her 
troops  to  the  East,  part  of  the  militia  were  about  to 
be  enrolled  and  called  into  service  for  home  defense. 
The  resolution  appointing  a commission  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  the  conventual  establishments  of 
the  kingdom  has  been  withdrawn.  The  bill  alter- 
ing the  oath  so  as  to  admit  Jews  to  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, has  been  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a majority  of  four.  It  was  introduced  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  but  was  not  pressed  with  any  great 
degree  of  vigor.  The  principal  ground  of  objection 
to  it,  on  which  indeed  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  opposed 
it,  was,  that  it  would  also  operate  in  favor  of  the 

Roman  Catholics. The  French  Embassador  at 

London  gave  a magnificent  fits  on  the  12th,  which 

was  honored  by  the  attendance  of  the  Queen. 

Financial  affairs  begin  to  attract  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  throw  none  of  the  expense  of  the  present  war 
upon  posterity,  but  to  provide  for  defraying  it  by 
increased  taxation,  or  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills,  to  be  met  by  speedy  resort  to  the  same  source, 
is  severely  criticised,  especially  by  Mr.  Baring  and 
the  bankers  generally  *,  but  it  has  been  thus  far  sus- 
tained by  Parliament.  The  Bank  of  England  has 
increased  its  rate  of  discount  to  5}  per  cent. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  CONTINENT. 

There  is  very  little  news  of  interest  from  France, 
beyond  the  decision  of  the  Emperor  to  form  large 
military  camps  at  St.  Omer  and  Boulogne.  This 
movement  has  excited  considerable  uneasiness 
in  Belgium  and  in  Prussia,  and  has  been  sharply 
commented  on  in  the  British  Parliament.  There 
have  been  rumors  of  important  changes  in  the 
French  ministry*,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  confirmed. 
Decrees  have  been  issued  reducing  the  duties  on 
wool  imported  from  beyond  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  French  bottoms,  and  abrogat- 
ing the  decree  of  1826,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  certain  products  in  English  vessels. 

From  Spain  we  have  intelligence  of  violent  inter- 
nal commotions,  which  threaten  an  overthrow  of  the 
ministry.  The  United  States  Minister  is  said  to  have 
made  various  extravagant  demands  on  the  Spanish 
government  for  large  indemnity  for  injury  sustained 
in  the  detention  of  the  Black  Warrior,  and  also  for 
previous  violations  of  American  rights  by  the  colo- 
nial authorities  of  Cuba.  While  nothing  authentic 
is  known  of  these  transactions,  it  is  reported  that 
the  Spanish  government  has  refused  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  indemnity,  but  has  granted  six  thousand 
dollars  to  the  owners  of  the  Black  Warrior,  on  their 
prayer  that  their  losses  may  be  repaired.  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  adjustment  of  these  matters 
in  dispute  has  been  intrusted  to  a special  agent 
sent  to  Washington  for  that  purpose.  A large  rein- 
forcement of  the  Spanish  army  has  been  sent  out  to 
Cuba. 
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(Editor's 

SHALL  THE  MURDERER  ESCAPE  * It 
is  but  a brief  period  since  this  question  was 
asked  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  has  sel- 
dom been  manifested  in  our  country.  Its  recency, 
os  well  as  its  deep  importance,  makes  it  a fit  theme 
for  that  department  of  our  editorial  labors  in  which 
we  would  ever  seek  to  employ  some  fact  of  present 
passing  interest  as  the  suggestive  medium  of  the 
most  universal  and  abiding  truth.  Shall  the  mur- 
derer escape  ? With  what  an  universal  burst'of  ir- 
repressible indignation  was  the  question  uttered? 
From  Maine  to  Texas — in  every  State,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  one  on  whose  annals  the  Ward  murder 
and  the  Ward  acquittal  had  left  their  deepest  stain, 
ail  voices  joined  in  the  utterance  of  one  unanimous 
sense  of  wrong.  Indignation  is  too  tame  a word. 
It  was  wrath — a people’s  wrath — poured  forth  in 
tones  of  wailing  for  outraged  justice,  and  with  that 
deep  inward  emotion  which  constitutes  the  grand- 
eur of  the  moral,  in  distinction  from  the  outward  or 
physical  sublime. 

The  stoTm  has  passed  by,  the  strong  feeling  has 
subsided,  and  we  may  venture  upon  a calm  and 
philosophical  analysis  of  its  essential  nature.  No 
scientific  convention  ever  proposed  to  itself  a prob- 
lem of  wider  practical  value,  or  profounder  theo- 
retical interest. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this 
grand  social  phenomenon  is  its  universality.  It  is 
not  confined  to  the  moral,  the  religious,  the  known 
advocates  of  law  and  order,  whose  well-tuned  sen- 
sibilities, it  might  be  expected,  would  be  painfully 
shocked  at  such  a discord  in  the  social  scale.  The 
feeling  is  not  a peculiarity  of  saints  or  sinners, 
but  of  humanity — of  humanity,  even  in  its  most 
fallen  state.  The  vicious,  the  selfish,  the  worldly, 
the  men  in  other  respects  of  obtuse  moral  ideas,  ay, 
even  the  cruel  and  the  malevolent,  all  resent  it  as 
a wrong,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  justice,  to  truth 
— to  something  which  they  deeply  feel  as  having  a 
real  existence,  even  though  they  may  not  be  able  to 
analyze  or  define  it — as  a wrong,  in  short,  to  that 
ideal  abstract  righteousness  that  has  its  representa- 
tive in  the  soul  of  the  worst  man  who  has  not  yet 
become  a demon,  and  without  which  man  could  not 
be  a depraved,  because  he  could  not  be  a moral  be- 
ing. He  who  could  himself  commit  murder,  might 
be  pained,  truly  and  sincerely  pained,  at  the  escape, 
or  impunity,  of  the  murderer.  The  very  wretch 
whose  crime  has  called  forth  this  universal  indigna- 
tion would  have  felt  it  had  it  been  the  case  of  an- 
other. He  was  a literary  man,  it  has  been  said. 
He  has  written  tales  of  fiction.  He  might  have  re- 
presented virtue  triumphant  and  crime  visited  with 
righteous  retribution,  and  all  this  as  feelingly,  ay, 
as  sincerely,  too,  as  it  has  been  ever  done  in  the 
pages  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray.  The  feeling  be- 
longs not  to  the  individual  as  an  individual,  but  to 
the  humanity  of  which  he  partakes,  and  therefore  is 
it  strong,  clear,  unerring,  universal,  indestructible. 
No  human  being  ever  wholly  loses  it  until  he  sinks 
to  that  lost  condition  where  the  man  is  transmuted 
into  the  fiend,  and  evil  is  chosen,  not  merely  for  the 
strong  sensual  temptation,  but  as  the  abstract  good. 

As  it  is  universal  and  generic,  so  also  is  it  un- 
selfish. What  hurt  had  Matthew  Ward  done  to  us 
personally  or  socially  ? The  most  of  us  had  never 
beard  his  name.  We  knew  not  his  victim.  We 
Had  no  near  relations  with  the  society  whose  out- 
ward order  had  been  disturbed.  As  to  any  injury, 


or  any  benefit  from  him,  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
we  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  we  had  nothing  to  hope. 

It  was  purely  unselfish,  we  say,  m its  personal 
aspects.  It  was  also  equally  removed  from  any 
spirit  of  social  utilitarianism  in  the  ordinary  senses 
of  the  word.  There  entered  into  the  feeling  no  es- 
timate of  social  advantages  or  disadvantages,  as 
these  fall  under  the  common  definitions  of  political 
economy.  It  was  not  even  the  prevention  of  future 
crime,  or  the  mischief  that  might  result  from  the 
example  of  the  impunity,  thatformed  the  chief  moral 
characteristics  of  the  sentiment  or  the  idea.  We 
appeal  to  the  universal  human  consciousness.  Such 
utilitarian  results,  it  is  true,  were  sometimes  dwelt 
upon  in  newspaper  paragraphs  ; they  came  well  in 
aid  of  the  rhetorical  argument ; they  have  their 
value,  their  great  value,  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
social  duties  through  their  more  immediate  benefits ; 
still,  they  did  not  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  feel- 
ing we  are  attempting  to  analyze.  A wrong  bad 
been  done,  a wrong  of  fearful  magnitude,  but  it  was 
not  so  much  the  w'rong  to  any  individuals,  or  to 
any  number  of  individuals,  or  to  any  society,  or  to 
any  earthly  tangible  interests  of  any  kind,  that  was 
first,  and  strongest,  and  most  peculiar  in  the  emo- 
tion. The  murder  itself  was  not  so  grievous  a 
wrong  as  the  acquittal ; but  both  wrere  felt,  and  the 
latter  especially,  to  be  a wrong  to  that  which  is  bo 
distinctly  acknowledged  by  the  conscience,  yet  so 
difficult  to  present  to  the  calculating  understanding 
— the  feeling,  the  idea  (for  it  is  both  a feeling  and 
an  idea)  of  the  Eternal  Right,  the  immutable  Just-> 
ice.  Here  was  the  vital  wound.  It  was  a wrong 
to  law,  not  the  law  of  Kentucky,  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  all  civilized  society,  but  to  the  law  of 
the  universe.  The  impunity  of  murder  is  a griev- 
ous hurt  to  the  universal  conscience,  and  every 
man  feels  it  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  a man.  In- 
dividual injuries  may  be  forgiven,  personal  or  even 
social  mischiefs  may  be  healed,  but  this  wrong  to 
the  abstract  Justice  could  not  thus  be  dealt  with. 
Crime  unpunished,  unatoned,  unsatisfied,  in  some 
way,  deranges  the  harmony  of  the  universe  ; it  de- 
flects the  balance  of  the  everlasting  scales*  While 
the  discord  remains  unresolved  it  must  jar  painfully 
upon  the  moral  sensibilities  of  every  rational  soul, 
and  can  not  be  endured. 

Benthamites,  and  a certain  class  of  political  econ- 
omists, would  fain  ignore  all  this.  But  it  can  not  be. 
There  is  a doctrine  of  desert  as  well  as  of  social 
utility,  and  such  cases  as  the  one  we  have  been 
contemplating  brings  it  out  in  all  its  dread  signifi- 
cance. Nature  and  conscience  will  assert  their 
rights.  Even  the  men  who  in  theory  are  opposed 
to  all  punishment  forget  themselves.  The  spirit 
within  them  speaks  out ; they  join  for  a season  the 
universal  utterance,  and  manifest  their  sympathy 
with  the  true  human  sentiment,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  loud  professions  of  a contrary  doctrine. 

Now  is  this  feeling  right  or  wrong?  If  right,  or 
if,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  human- 
ity which  one  can  not  be  without  and  yet  be  a man, 
then,  certainly,  should  some  consideration  of  it 
enter  into  our  estimates  even  of  social  and  political 
utilities.  All  government  of  man  must  recognize 
him  as  man,  and  thus  recognizing,  must  provide,  w 
some  way,  for  the  healthful  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  whatever  belongs  to  his  humanity.  We 
will  go  with  any  utilitarian  here,  if  he  will  only  put 
his  standard  of  utility  high  enough.  We  might 
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• maintain  that  it  is  a great  end  of  government,  even 
of  human  government,  to  act  positively  in  this 
■way  for  the  education  of  the  moral  sense — that  thus 
human  law,  imperfect  as  it  is,  should  be  our  school- 
master, to  bring  us  to  a due  appreciation  of  the 
divine — that  as  the  view  we  take  of  it  must  greatly 
and  permanently  affect  our  moral  perceptions  for 
good  or  evil,  this  should  be  such  that  its  plastic 
powder  might  mould  our  first  ideas  of  law  and  legal 
sanctions  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with,  and  lead 
to,  the  corresponding  ideas  of  the  higher  sphere. 
Hence  we  might  maintain  that  even  human  govern- 
ment has  to  do  positively  with  immoralities,  as  im- 
moralities— in  other  words,  should  punish  crimes 
not  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  immediate  mischief 
they  may  do  to  person  and  property,  but  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  wickedness — that  in  the  main  its 
gradations  of  penalty  should  have  respect  to  moral 
desert — and  that  in  acting  on  such  principles  it 
does  not  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, but  is  actually  carrying  it  out  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a legitimate  delegated  authority. 

But  waiving  all  this,  there  is  another  position  on 
which  we  would  here  plant  ourselves,  because  we 
can  so  directly  fortify  it  by  defenses  that  are  taken 
from  the  very  camp  of  the  utilitarian,  and  are  there- 
fore impregnable  to  all  his  assaults.  If  human  law 
may  not  thus  aspire  to  a positive  training  of  the 
higher  faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  yet  certainly 
is  it  bound  to  do  them  no  harm.  If  crime  unpun- 
ished inflicts  more  injury  upon  the  moral  sense  than 
pestilence  upon  the  body — if  such  a spectacle  con- 
stantly presented  tends  ever  to  destroy  that  most 
sacred  and  valuable  part  of  our  humanity,  the  feeling 
tf  right — if  the  result  of  all  this  is  to  brutalize  the 
soul  and  reduce  men  to  a condition  where  all  other 
social  and  political  utilities  lose  their  value,  why 
should  not  the  prevention  of  so  deadly  an  evil  be  a 
legitimate  end  of  human  government?  Can  any 
answer  be  given  in  the  negative  that  does  not  nul- 
lify every  conceivable  ground  of  social  organiza- 
tion? To  present  the  same  idea  in  another  light — 
and  its  importance  may  well  justify  any  variety  of 
enforcement — crime  unpunished  endangers  the  se- 
curity af  property — crime  unpunished  puts  in  peril 
the  safety  of  the  person — crime  unpunished  causes 
a fatal  injury  as  well  as  wrong  to  the  moral  nature — 
it  hurts  us  sorely  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  it  pro- 
duces present  pain  to  the  soul  and  works  a grievous 
damage  to  the  spiritual  health — it  hurts  that  in  us 
which  makes  us  distinctively  human,  and  we  there- 
fore ask,  in  all  earnestness,  and  in  bold  defiance  of 
any  charge  of  fallacy — why  should  not  this  most  es- 
sential want  of  our  nature  be  distinctly  recognized 
in  any  system  even  of  utilitarian  jurisprudence 
that  grounds  itself  upon  a computation  of  pain  or 
losa? 

It  must  be  recognized,  or  our  wronged  human 
nature  will  right  itself  in  irrepressible  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Lynch  law  will  take  the  place  of  the  solemn 
judicial  tribunal.  Crime  unpunished,  frequently, 
constantly  unpunished,  presents  a state  of  things 
that  can  not  be  endured.  In  the  strong  language 
of  Scripture,  “ the  land  is  polluted.”  The  miasma 
that  would  have  been  purged  by  the  judicial  expia- 
tion rests  painfully  upon  every  conscience.  In 
virtue  of  the  organic  oneness,  every  roan  feels  the 
guilt,  until,  through  the  continued  repetition  of  such 
aji  open  spectacle  of  impunity,  the  conscience  loses 
all  power  to  feel,  and  the  social  nature  becomes 
w holly  and  irreclaimably  demoralized.  Each  special 
case  makes  its  strong  appeal  to  ua,  but  the  isolated 
impression  is  soon  lost.  Could  we  but  feel  the 
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immense  magnitude  of  the  wrong  as  it  presents 
itself  m its  multiplied  aspects  before  high  Heaven 
—could  wre  suppose  man  endowed  with  a super- 
natural sense,  and  the  ear  opened  to  the  perception 
of  spiritual  realities,  how  would  it  be  shocked  at 
the  sad  notes  borne  on  almost  every  passing  breeze  ! 

Now  and  then  might  there  come,  wildly  and  fitfully, 
like  the  strains  of  &n  ASolian  harp,  the  mournful 
wail  of  innocence  condemned  ; but  how  much  more 
frequently  and  overpoweringly  would  there  sweep 
over  the  newly-awakened  organ  that  awful  sound 
which  Holy  Writ  so  fearfully  characterizes  as  the 
41  voice  of  blood  ” — “ the  voice  of  blood  crying  aloud 
from  the  earth  ” that  “ refuses  to  cover  her  slain !” 

What  a sad  chorus  must  even  now  be  ascending 
from  every  portion  of  our  country,  and  especially 
those  parts  where,  of  late  years,  homicides  of  every 
kind  have  been  so  frequent,  and  righteous  retribu- 
tion of  such  difficult  and  rare  occurrence.  It  is 
when  thus  contemplated  that  the  language  of 
Scripture  acquires  a terrible  significance — “ Surely 
the  blood  of  your  lives  w'ill  1 require  at  the  hand 
of  man  ; at  the  hand  of  every  man’s  brother  will  1 
require  the  life  of  man.” 

The  feeling  we  have  attempted  to  analyze  is  a 
righteous  feeling.  Our  appeal  ia  to  the  human 
conscience.  When  its  decisions  speak  the  same 
language,  in  all  men  and  at  all  times,  we  can  have 
no  stronger  evidence  of  its  being  truly  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  human  soul.  It  may  condemn  many  a 
one  who  utters  it,  and  yet  he  can  not  repress  it. 

Vindictive  as  some  may  call  this  sense  of  righteous 
retribution,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  per- 
sonal forgiveness  of  all  personal  injuries ; it  may 
dwell  in  the  same  breast  with  the  most  humbling 
sense  of  personal  ill  desert ; it  is  the  purest  fount- 
ain of  all  right-thinking  and  right-feeling  benevo- 
lence; it  is  the  surest  foundation  of  any  philan- 
thropy that  deserves  the  name.  It  is  in  perfect 
harmony,  too,  with  the  most  melting  view  of  the 
divine  mercy,  and  that  doctrine  of  expiation  which 
furnishes  the  ground  on  which  it  rests. 

It  is  essentially  different  from  the  feeling  of  per- 
sonal revenge — nay,  its  antipolar  opposite.  The 
distinction  has  been  often  taken,  and  yet  some  will 
never  comprehend  the  heaven-wide  distance  that 
separates  the  two  ideas.  The  damning  sin  of  re- 
venge consists  in  this  very  thing,  that  it  mdmdaeJ- 
izes , as  we  may  say,  and  taints  with  selfishness  the 
universal  and  unselfish  feeling  of  the  holy  abstract 
right.  This  is  its  deadly  poison,  and  it  is  this 
which  makes  it  the  direct  antithesis  of  that  legal 
retribution  (whether  in  the  divine  or  human  govern- 
ment) with  which  some  are  ever  confounding  it. 

Neither  is  this  sense  of  justice  a barren  feeling 
resting  in  itself.  Like  every  other  essential  attri- 
bute of  our  nature,  it  demands  a corresponding 
action  as  a satisfying  of  the  moral  craving.  It  not 
only  pronounces  the  criminal  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, irrespective  of  any  utilities,  but  would  desire 
that  he  should  actually  be  punished.  It  feels  a 
wrong  if  this  in  some  way  is  not  done.  In  proof 
of  it,  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  cases  of 
murder.  The  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  most 
common  examples  of  crime,  by  way  of  testing  the 
universality  of  the  sentiment.  A newspaper  near 
us  furnishes  as  good  a case  as  we  could  select. 

Alas,  that  it  should  be  of  such  common  occurrence. 

A company  of  wearied,  poverty-stricken  Norwegi- 
ans, are  landed  from  one  of  our  emigrant  ships,  and 
cast  homeless  and  friendless  upon  our  docks.  A 
man — shall  we  call  him  man  or  fiend  ? — accosts  them 
with  promises  of  aid  to  their  place  of  destination 
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in  the  interior  of  our  continent;  he  imposes  on 
them  by  false  tickets  of  conveyance  ; he  makes  to 
them  a fraudulent  sale  of  land  to  which  he  has  no 
shadow  of  title,  and  thus  having  obtained  possession 
of  nearly  all  their  little  means,  he  sends  them  forth 
to  find,  at  every  step  of  their  journey,  that  they 
have  been  made  the  victims  of  the  most  heartless 
and  wicked  deception.  Now  what  is  the  right,  or 
righteous,  feeling  in  view  of  such  a transaction  as 
this  ? Is  it  one  simply  of  abstract  passionless  dis- 
approval, or  does  it  demand  a corresponding  action? 
Would  it  not  cry  out,  as  David  did  when  his  right - 
a ms  universal  conscience  unwittingly  passed  sen- 
tence on  his  guilty  individual  self— 44  Surely  the 
man  who  hath  done  this  deed  shall  suffer  for  it!” 
Who  that  calls  himself  a man  would  be  ashamed  to 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  express,  not 
only  his  disapproval  of  the  act,  but  his  strong  de- 
sire tffat  the  base  perpetrator  should  be  hurt,  pun- 
ished, put  to  pain,  made  to  feel  dolor  in  some  way 
corresponding  to  the  selfish  malignity  displayed  in 
such  an  atrocious  and  unfeeling  fraud  ? The  organ 
of  justice — to  use  by  way  of  accommodation  some 
of  the  language  of  the  phrenologists,  although  we 
abhor  their  theory — the  organ  of  justice  has  been 
made  to  ache.  Shall  it  not  have  its  appeasing 
satisfaction  as  much  as  a hungry  stomach?  and 
does  it  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  law  to 
have  some  regard  for  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower 
want  of  our  nature  ? Or  if  there  be  conceded  to 
the  Church  its  positive  education,  should  not  the 
8tate  see  to  it,  at  least,  that  this  precious  thing,  the 
moral  sense,  receive  no  detriment  through  constant 
familiarity  with  the  impunity  of  crime  ? 

Our  train  of  thought  suggests  here  an  idea  which 
we  w ill  venture  to  express,  although  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  community  might  seem,  for  certain 
reasons,  to  be  theoretically  opposed  to  it.  It  is, 
that  the  present  mode  of  private  executions  adopted 
in  some  of  our  States  is  at  war  with  the  essential 
idea  of  justice.  It  may  seem  bold  ground,  and  one 
on  which  a writer  should  not  rashly  peril  his  repu- 
tation either  for  sound  thinking  or  right  feeling,  and 
wa  therefore  the  more  rejoice  that  we  have  on  our 
side  an  authority  of  whose  support  no  man  need  be 
ashamed.  We  refer  to  that  most  learned,  most 
profound,  most  conservative,  most  classical,  most 
philosophical,  as  well  as  most  humane  of  American 
jurists,  the  late  Chancellor  Kent.  We  well  recol- 
lect a conversation  in  which  he  took  decidedly 
this  very  ground.  He  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his 
long  experience  that  secresy  in  judicial  proceedings 
of  any  kind  was  ever  injurious.  And  besides  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  justice,  he  added,  with  a terseness 
and  strength  of  meaning  that  would  have  done 
honoT  to  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece — 44  it  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  justice  to  be  public  ; all  its 
doings  should  ever  be  in  presence  of  the  sun.”  44 1 
greatly  fear,”  continued  this  most  upright  judge  and 
pure-minded  man,  44  lest,  through  the  device  of  pri- 
vate executions,  the  enemies  of  all  punishment,  and 
of  all  right  views  of  law,  have  obtained  an  advantage 
whose  mischief  it  will  hereafter  be  difficult  to  rec- 
tify.” We  can  not  dwell  upon  this  topic  at  length. 
There  may  be  presented,  however,  a few  of  the 
leading  thoughts  that  would  enter  into  such  an 
argument,  and  go  to  show  the  wisdom  of  this  posi- 
tion of  Chancellor  Kent.  Publicity  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  justice.  We  can  not  connect  conceal- 
ment of  any  kind  with  the  idea  without  impairing 
its  moral  power.  Such  publicity  is  inseparable 
fam  the  univenality  of  the  feeling  and  its  demand 
of  satisfaction  to  law  as  something  entirely  distinct 


from  the  compensation  or  prevention  of  any  indi- 
vidual wrong.  Hence,  in  the  ancient  mythology 
and  languages,  the  epithets  most  commonly  applied 
to  it  are  built  upon  metaphors  significant  of  clear- 
ness, openness,  exposure  to  the  sun.  Again — 
justice  and  retribution  should  be  in  their  outward 
act,  as  they  are  in  their  inward  nature,  the  antithe- 
sis of  crime  and  revenge.  As  the  two  latter  seek 
concealment,  so  the  two  former  should  ever  exhibit 
their  works  in  the  presence  of  the  universe.  They 
are  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  children  of  light 
and  the  children  of  darkness.  We  leave  it  to  the 
reader’s  mind  to  pursue  the  parallel. 

The  truth  of  our  position  is  shown,  moreover,  in 
the  course  taken  by  the  professed  advocates  of  pri- 
vate, but  the  real  enemies  of  all  punishment  that 
deserves  the  name.  In  legal  phrase,  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  wrong.  Having  procured 
justice  to  be  shut  up  in  a prison-yard  or  a cell,  they 
then  charge  it  as  a stigma  upon  her.  They  reproach 
her  with  her  concealment,  and  then  use  it  as  an  ar- 
gument for  a still  farther  abrogation  of  her  divine 
prerogatives.  They  say  she  shuns  the  light.  They 
confine  her  in  darkness,  and  then  turn  round  and 
argue  that  that  which  must  hide  from  the  face  of  day 
should  be  wholly  abolished.  Even  some  of  our 
most  conservative  minds  are  taken  in  by  thje  cant 
of  humanity.  They  do  not  keep  their  eye  upon  the 
great  principle  that  is  sacrificed.  We  warn  them, 
however,  that  the  result  will  be  an  undermining  of 
the  truth  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  right  law 
and  righteous  government. 

Justice  should  be  rescued  from  this  reproach.  Her 
Nemesis  should  stand  forth  in  the  light  as  distinctly 
as  her  condemnation.  She  should  hold  aloft  her 
sword  as  well  as  her  scales.  Her  retribution  should 
be  as  public  as  her  judicial  acts.  All  men  are  not 
required  to  witness  it,  but  there  should  be  no  con- 
cealment. There  should  be  such  an  open  solemnity 
imparted  to  the  transaction,  that  all,  whether  they 
saw  it  or  not,  might  feelf  at  least,  that  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  law  executing  its  righteous  decis- 
ions, commanding  silence  to  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
business,  rebuking  all  human  selfishness,  and  shed- 
ding its  judicial  awe  upon  all  the  ways  and  walks 
of  the  surrounding  community.  Such  might  be  the 
effect,  if  care  were  taken  to  give  it  all  the  impress- 
iveness that  courts,  and  legislators,  and  municipal 
action  could  throw  around  it.  On  the  day  of  a 
capital  judicial  execution  stores  and  banks  and 
offices  should  be  closed ; on  that  night  no  theatre 
should  be  opened.  If,  in  the  observance  of  such  a 
rule,  the  frequency  of  punishment  should  be  found 
inconvenient  to  business  or  to  pleasure,  it  might 
balance  the  account  of  utilities  by  putting  us 
more  solemnly  in  mind  of  the  fearful  growth  of 
crime  among  us,  and  thus  calling  out  a more  earnest 
effort  to  stay  the  destroying  plague.  Thus  viewed, 
and  thus  conducted,  the  execution  of  law  might  be 
made  a very  different  affair  from  an  unregulated  mob, 
under  no  other  control  than  that  of  a sheriff  and  a 
few  constables,  or  the  far  worse  transaction  of  a 
human  being  smothered  out  of  the  world  in  some 
dark  prison-yard,  while  the  noise  and  business  and 
excitement  of  the  common  city  life  are  going  on 
as  unfeelingly  and  as  unconcernedly  as  though  there 
were  not  transpiring  in  their  very  midst  one  of  (he 
most  solemn  transactions  that  could  ever  occupy 
the  human  hands,  or  engage  the  human  thoughts. 

The  changes  are  continually  rung  upon  the  de- 
moralizing effects  of  public  executions.  A4d  yet 
the  argument,  if  there  be  any  argument  in  the  case 
at  all,  consists  in  the  fhllacy  of  charging  upon  such 
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spectacles  the  evils  that  manifest  themselves  in  all 
large  bodies  of  men.  The  proposition  so  often  ad- 
vanced that  public  legal  retribution  teaches  men 
revenge,  is  one  which  is  really  unworthy  of  an  an- 
swer. The  distinction  between  the  vengeance  of 
l£W  and  the  revenge  of  selfishness  is  as  wide  as  the 
distinction  between  heaven  and  earth*  Let  it  be 
fety  that  human  life  is  taken  as  a sacrifice  to  indi- 
vidual or  even  social  interest,  and  the  transaction 
might  well  inculcate  the  lesson  which  is  charged 
upon  it.  Such  might  be  the  result  when  justice 
(then  misnamed)  should  be  wholly  utilitarian,  and 
the  higher  idea  be  wholly  banished  from  her  sup- 
posed domain.  But  while  the  latter  keeps  its 
place,  it  will  ever  be  found  that  the  solemn  lesson, 
44  revenge  not  yourselves,”  is  nowhere  so  sternly 
tanght  as  in  the  spectacle  of  legal  retribution  re- 
presentative of  no  individual  interest  or  private 
feeling,  but  of  the  abstract,  the  universal,  the  eter- 
nal justice. 

There  is  a moral  power — there  must  be  a moral 
power — in  a public  execution  conducted  with  those 
imposing  solemnities  which  the  judicial  authorities 
of  the  State  might  throw  around  it.  Even  amid  all 
defects  the  true  lesson,  we  have  no  doubt,  has  been 
often  and  impressively  taught.  Men  who  think  at 
all,  ca£  not  help  feeling  that  they  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a higher  power  and  a higher  principle  than 
that  of  expediency,  or  any  merely  private  or  social 
utility.  Crimes  have  been  committed  in  sight  of 
the  gallow's,  but  this  does  not  go  to  disprove  the  fact 
of  a deep  moral  impression  upon  the  multitudes 
whose  outward  demeanor  presents  no  visible  fact 
which  the  reporter  or  the  news-vendor  could  make 
the  subject  of  some  exciting  paragraph.  Human 
depravity  may  exhibit  itself  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances ; but  who  knows  in  how  many  minds 
the  dread  spectacle  to  the  sense  may  have  produced 
that  indelible  association  of  ideas  which  no  specu- 
lative ethical  teaching  could  have  so  impressed 
upon  the  soul — that  true  moral  suasion  which 
henceforth  makes  crime  and  retribution  one  thought, 
one  feeling — conceptively  as  well  as  logically  in- 
divisible T This  may  not  perhaps  be  tested  by  out- 
ward evidences,  but  all  reasoning  from  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  moral  associations  goes  to  show  that 
such  must  be  the  general  tendency  at  least,  while 
contrary  appearances  only  present  the  inconsider- 
able yet  prominent  exception. 

It  is  the  contrary  practice  which  is  demoralizing — 
demoralizing  in  its  very  nature  and  principle,  with- 
out any  corresponding  and  balancing  benefit.  In  a 
former  Number  of  our  Editor’s  Table,  many  months 
ago,  we  dwelt  upon  the  difference  of  moral  effect 
produced  by  the  actual  sight  of  an  event  or  a stage 
representation  of  it.  The  same  distinction  may  be 
taken  here  between  the  actual  spectacle  of  a public 
execution  and  the  reading  a newspaper  account, 
dressed  up  to  produce  a dramatic  effect.  In  the  one 
case  we  have  the  naked  truth ; the  moral  power 
comes  to  us  undisturbed  by  any  factitious  senti- 
mentalism. In  the  other  the  scene  rises  to  the 
imagination  with  the  hue  and  savor  of  another  mind, 
whose  aim  has  not  been  the  moral  impression,  but 
what  is  called  a thrilling  effect  upon  the  sensitive, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  animal  nature.  In  the  spec- 
tacle itself  there  is  both  the  moral  and  the  animal 
element,  but  the  former  is  most  likely  to  be  the  strong- 
est. In  the  fearful  reality  the  imagination,  instead 
of  demanding  stimulants,  is  awed  into  sobriety, 
while  Conscience  has  thus  a chance  to  become  pre- 
dominant. Let  the  same  scene  be  made  the  subject 
of  a newspaper  report,  especially  as  they  are  usually 


given,  and  the  result  is  directly  the  reverse.  The 
reporter  does  not  aim  to  address  the  conscience ; he 
does  not  therefore  select  those  aspects  of  the  scene 
that  have  the  most  power  for  the  conscience,  and 
which  are  precisely  the  ones  that  may  have  the 
least  power  for  the  imagination.  His  object  is  not 
the  moral,  but  the  sentimental.  The  very  feeling 
which  is  condemned  as  a motive  when  it  leads  a 
man  to  witness  an  execution,  is  the  one  he  seeks 
to  gratify.  He  would  produce  a thrilling  picture ; 
his  object  is  to  make  us  shudder ; his  great  ambition 
is  to  set  forth  his  graphic  power  as  a sketchcr  of  the 
terrible,  the  exciting,  and  often  the  revolting. 
Sometimes  he  attempts  to  moralize,  hut  it  is  gen- 
erally some  nauseously  hypocritical  diatribe  on  the 
bad  effects  of  public  executions,  or  an  affected  won- 
der that  any  curiosity  should  lead  men  to  gaze  upon 
a spectacle  which  he,  the  humane  reporter,  suffers 
to  pain  his  eyes  only  out  of  a sense  of  duty  to  the 
public. 

His  purpose,  we  say,  is  to  paint  a thrilling  scene, 
and  in  such  a picture,  of  course  the  animal  is  pre- 
dominant over  the  moral.  4 The  whole,  as  a whole, 
is  discolored  and  distorted.  What  may  be  truly 
stated  in  itself  is  false  in  the  relations  it  has  as- 
sumed in  passing  through  his  own  mind  and  his 
owm  imagination.  Other  parts  are  left  out ; and 
much  is  the  pure  creation  of  one  whose  very  occu- 
pation  leads  him,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  make 
the  scenic  predominant  over  the  real.  There  is 
thus  produced  that  most  demoralizing  result — the 
excitement  of  the  sensitive  or  animal  nature,  con- 
nected with  no  moral  association,  and  grounded  on 
no  true  moral  principle.  For  these  (the  moral  as- 
pects) are  either  wholly  thrown  in  the  background, 
or,  it  may  be,  if  mentioned  at  all,  called  by  a false 
name,  and  actually  denounced  in  the  reforming  cant 
of  the  day. 

If  justice  must  conceal  herself— if  executions 
must  be  private — let  them  be  wholly  so.  Let  the 
only  public  knowledge  be  the  sworn  certificate  of 
the  sheriff,  and  the  magistrate,  that  the  deed  has 
been  done.  Beyond  this,  let  the  curtain  be  wholly 
dropped.  Above  all,  let  there  be  a total  exclusion 
of  any  one  connected  with  the  newspaper  press,  or 
of  any  other  person  w ho  goes  there  for  the  immoral 
purpose  of  picturing  to  the  unregulated  imagination 
what  is  declared  to  be  wrong  for  the  eye,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  conscience,  to  behold.  This  is  de- 
manded, if  on  no  other  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a stop  to  the  demoralizing  hypocrisy  which 
it  causes  to  abound  in  the  reasonings  of  those  who 
defend  the  practice.  The  occupation  is  a base  one, 
full  as  much  so,  we  think,  as  that  of  the  despised 
hangman  who  is  hired  to  perform  his  painful  work. 
There  is  no  consistency  in  it.  Why  should  it  be 
forbidden  as  demoralizing  for  a man  to  see  truly 
with  his  own  eyes,  what  he  is  permitted  to  see, 
more  or  less  falsely,  through  the  refracting  eyes  and 
discoloring  imagination  of  another? 

We  are  happy  to  think  that  there  is  a very  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  press  to  whom  these  re- 
marks do  not  apply.  And  yet  it  is  most  evident 
that,  since  the  passage  of  the  law  requiring  private 
executions,  there  has  arisen  a new'  department  of 
newspaper  writing,  which  may  not  inaptly  be  styled 
our  4*  Gallows  Literature”  We  have  a specimen  be- 
fore us,  which  was  put  out  on  a very  recent  occa- 
sion, and  may  serve  as  a representative  of  the 
whole  class.  It  is  got  up  with  all  that  species  of 
clap-trap  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  book- 
making craft.  Captions  and  titles  are  presented  in 
such  a way  as  to  catch  the  eye,  and  exert  a spuri- 
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o*ia  “ fell  ling/'  influence*  upon  the  kmagmsliori. 
The  opening  s*eti4n  oV  paragraph  is  headed,  f,Tbe 
Condemood  Cell  next  com*.*  tfce  lr  \Vatcb  with 
tiie  Ci/h#i9t  in  * Striking 

j&£Cib<&  C^4i0»,n  **  6Ai^aau*^orih<:  *5hcrifF,M  the 

Vv  Fh*s^ift«n  t&  Vi*)  j^rioWfir*1  i w.  ** Pray  er/r  the 
^ &4{u*t4rent  of  the 

3&pe,  *?  v 'Atojiife-  #tf*  ;.*bm  **■*  a/fc.  .tnlcb'how  th#i 
VfelefeM  lima  ^h«ri  ,V»  troubled,  and 

when  Arid  how  long  fcorivulsiotts  writhed  hi<<  limbs ; 
&II  witedias  Up  pcthty*  wiih  the  usual  hnjpuly  about 
the  i)t  $feie  law*/*  and  fc*  nsntit 

wonder  that  w^M  siotild  *ver  have  brought  ih*ro- 
sehca.  hoi^mvs&the  iqrectade  of  a public  educa- 
tion. 

Fe^  ihh^t  w?ti  tid3&kt  arc  doing  more  really  to 
deniuni^Sie  4l>c  jpuiuht  mmd  and  pollute  the  public 
jju&girraiiou  than  this  smnn  **0 allows  laTeratu»V*” 
whether  found  in  the  pages.  of  a ooFc),.m 
newtpa^r  ihai  has  ita  eireulitiou  in  flic-  lowest 
porte? -house*  But  spai^i  “will  not  permit  o>  to 

pursue  che  ihetftu.  Same  ibhfgs  vif-hxte  stated 
may  be  liable  io  miscoiMlT  pet  to n v* he  argument  Si 
of  a*£ie*sity  imperfectly  xvaUcd*  but  Vo  would  trust 
the  rated  hgeni  reader  to  follow  it  out  in  it*  mere 
extended  bearing*.  f!  may  thought.  too,  that 
tome  aspects  of  the  dosumir  p.teseuted  harp  a harsh 
and  ;forb*44itt£  appem^jice,  uid  H»m*j  may  eallchfcm 
Pharisaic*!  ;;  bn!  We  asstim*  60.  UlUutiVbU-  ground 
when  *te  s$rm.  thu*  they  atre  hot  only  couyistent 
with*  but  the  only  sfevira  that  flit?  euusisteat  with, 
the  o>o*khunibft ttg  s«r*3ic  of  each  mft«r«s  individual 
desert*  &*  w«ll  ns  the  purest  spirit  -of  .Unman  broth- 
erhood o*  universal  phiJ&W.hropy\ 


acroth  obore  than  he  trdra,  umt  much  mom  than  «th- 
era  JbifiHv'Ve.  If  ttconfesijot  could  revcol  *h#  thou> 
sand-Atu^l  « x pr  r i cnee  w hieh  is  Uid  hero  before- 
him ; if  lire  could  reprjrt.  to  the  world  the  eager, 
trembling.  w $d*p*wa  ofhupey  tiw  Ttrrrihfe  throats,  the 
idiotic  hfttredSr  bfork  malico,  despair,  and  \racbari- 
labfenfe^,  which  smooth  rod  lips  ot  rough -beardod  ; 
rtnej<  free  in  h i e Vacred  cur,  we  should  not  will- 
ingly l>*»i)*r^e  him, .dr  wo  should  all  look  upon  each 
other  with  doubt  and  i&dncaa.  People  often  say, 
v* ith  u s^lf-^aiiahodshms of conaeiaus  virtue* M Oh ! 
the.  world  i*  so  mueft  birmu  thsn  you  think. ° But 
wrViat.  man  4tn^  not  secretly  wimrss  to  himself, 
fwm  hHi  ow  n pveuHnr  and  unsuspected  atprionce* 
v>*al  ti  n much  vr«rs$  f That  rha  tree  of  knowledge 
hb«d*  utilmppines**  fur  Itr  fro  it,  la  an  old  as 

•ihn  Th«  wd&st*. drupes- L^iv  Macbvth  with 

v • . tint  ibnlsst  fashion^  .the  pby* 

si  clan  take?  care  rhal  the  physical  hmetions  stAll 
h&vf*  their  jiropcr  pla>  >;  but  whai  phyniciun  can 
win^ster  ix>  trvo  mind  diseased,  or  wlmt  modutt  drape 
injtf*  |^r«ipe.  moral  defarautj’ ? 

^Wre  b;  an  cid  dispute  emong  the  professions 
ti/i«  ^Try  point.  Which  m'fiaW  the  greatest 
rarity  .of'.e^pcrieitcc  ! fs  The  lawyer^  the  physi- 
ar  tl**5  clergyman,  th«  wiser  Vnun,  by 
.T”  V^a*r  uro restrained  pUy  of  hurmin  pussicui  Which;'. 

^ T Wc  lau^b  uvthe  efergymsa  as  a 

toaia  Mro  is  ncrer  admitted  to  thc  tcHl  aPcrutii  and 
& of  men.  And ^ yat;  what  c?thc»‘  vla**i  .of  ; 
so  much  of  man  |r(  . moments  Vhcn.  Vdae  f * 
and  liypocfisy  avail  uotbmgr.  U life  ti>:  be 
?<?a.tar,l  in  the  comitmg-Hoiiae,  nmlnot  in  fho  ch»m* 
'teft  of  {te*xh?  In  the  old  Cirihdiic'  .pfetuires,''t)ie 
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priest*  inid  monks  ar^  &d\m  men ; there  is  no  pos- 
sihility  of  laughter  indicated  upon  their  serious 
laces  : the  spectator  .-feels  th«it . tiieay  .-Vtti  - the  por- 
tmts  of  those  whose  lives  dedicated  thetofn  sidem- 
mty . Kor  cun  it  be  matler  of  siirpnse  thnl,  lunni- 
iug  by  experience  the  exceeding  junhilnr**  of  sin, 
men  of  an  ascetic  t^mperairu  nt  jiersuaded 
that  there  could  not  be  an  exelivsiv^  devotion  to 
holy  offices,  to  ghostly  meditations,  npil  s ha/p,  hard 
pcruuicea,  m great  that  it ^ could  balance  t ho  colossal 
woo  and  of  the  world. 

Y*rt"  evory  TOCiilion  betici  oh  . strongly  in  Ats.elf ; 
tndj  ferour  part,  sitting,  ubser/ant  and  critical,  in 
our  Ea^y  Chair, -we*  are  not  disposed  to  allow  that 
any  class  of  men  co  familmr  with  the  foibles,  if 
not  risi*, /if  their  fel.lpwohtetij  as  editors.  They  are 
the  prCvSiiltng  gem i of  publicity.  Thi'reh/re,  every 
man  who  has  o ihcory  or  a.  plan  whereby  to  benefit 
murckiml,  buu  to  damage  or  not,  os  it  t banccs,  his 
tt.w.n  pAirte  ami  ie  pul  at  ion  ; every  roan  who  baa 
Wj>. hr  is  solemnly 
cturvipeed  ihat  bt  li4A  &Wil  to  the  bottom  of  it ; er- 
cty  .man  'wfcu,  being.  uiiAble  tv  help  himself,  is  cock- 
sure that  he  uftis'  help  thd  world  , ev^ry  matt  who 
\%  going  to  iectu/o,  or  ab‘i2k,  or  act,  or  preach,  or 
criticise,  is  sore  bi  beg  the  good  otficex  of  the  ed- 
itor, nnd  to.  expose  hinaselfv  hi»  spirit,  mid  ihe  se- 
cret of  his  projects,  tp  carry  his  point  of  being  an- 
ttoun ru»d  to  this  imhlic; . 

fitting  am ctly  in  his  Easy  Chair,  the  editor  soea 
it  *11 ; he  nciua  thf^  a^<rVoTariotis  of  sincerity,  in- 
togtity,  pAi«oiiimr  devoui'm*  and  the  long  catalogue 
ot&miftbfe  vjftUpn,  Vith  axngtUaf  equanimity,  Flute, 
the  bellow  s -mender,  tnasta  thf/l  his  honesty  will  not 
be  qticstivmJ  ik  while  ttu*  a|r  is  still  ringing  with 
the  rmnoKiui  ftppeaW  tit  Irik  past  career  and  his 
WcU-knntvp  probity,  of  Snout  the  linker.  Editors 
i^ytyex^  to  go  to  tho  fitpafra— -they  uiv  yieferelec- 
tr.hcd  by  r.lo/pp7nce--<hDy  re*  tint  tonehtd  by  poe- 
try ;.;  -ffe«  sirfiple  vitifecife  se^m  to  them  hum-drum ; 
the.  greak^xenliencic*,  urufecm).  That  distmguwb- 
ed  sUte^rnAn*  the  HoiioraMt*  Thomas  Tit,  seems 
to  tfcem  & biija;  of  wred  * and  that  ferVlBpt  divine*  the 
Kew  Balm  Salve,  a milksop  : they  do  not  believe 
lb  your  wipe riaf  medicated  soup,  and  they  turn  » 
dcuf  ear  to  f>jgnom  Sif<ma,  t|te  delieious  pritna 
donna  b they  do  not  read  books,  and  an  author  hares 
them  ; they  sent  thf  pelves,  yawning  und  disgust- 
ed, to  pen  Toyi5ur,iit.  paragraphs  ‘about  public  prob- 
ity ami  private  honor,  and  cull  upon  an  im%fe)nl 
and  outraged  country  to  note  t hi* t they  r.;rc  not  as 
oth^r  men  are;  they  save  nnd  l^e  tnuhktnd  by 
I fhetoncal  flourishes,  and  are  the  mi>?t  weary*  worn, 
i &wtthmmij  and  blast  vf  morrait, 

Now;  .nothing  is  so  natural  ?m  tht$  r.iu\*nie  faith- 
tuaauesa  snd  waui  of  interest'  Jt  is  hecauiJe  they 
perpetually  see  the  skeleton  ul  sfl/iif*.  The  pub- 
lic goes,  after  s succrisafol  dinner,  ami  sits;  comfort- 
ably upon  cmn^on  velvct  to  hc.-u  the  dnler-t  notea 
of  a paragon  of  lovehnesa.  Cot  the  editor  fatu* 
been  wratigUng  all  the  morning  w ith  the  rmsevljr 
munager  about  hills,  and xwlvenispmems,  ariil  kunwst 
just  bow  much  the  lovely  paragon  ponkets  by  her 
Chanty  concert.  Seen  from  the  front,  there  is  a 
beautuv.i  j'oung  Spanish  womiut  serenaded  t»j 
uvoonhcht,  in  a slsicly  palace,  and  the  innocent 
dnughfer  of  yr>ur  bosom  is  vyarmed  with  ronianco 
and  iiyjd  S5*?np«vhy  But  from  the  rear  of  the 
stHgc-— nj’xi^  f thcr»?  are  ru*  palac.es  nor  Spanish 
VHottttSb  only  a routed  gtiiining  old  woman,  and  a 
slab  of  daubed  cartvus^  with  cross-bars  of  rough 
worwl.  llnfurtumildy,,  an  raiitor  always  sits  be- 
hind  the  sccuet.  There  are  butter  plays  in  his  of- 
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fice  than  you  pay  a half-dollar  to  see  at  the  theatre. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  weary  and  worn ; it  is 
only  wonderful  that  he  can  compose  such  fine 
things  about  it  all  for  his  readers  in  the  morning. 

Now  and  then,  of  course,  some  of  these  fine 
things  happen  to  operate  like  sparks  in  a magazine, 
and  there  is  a great  explosion,  either  of  the  public 
powder  or  of  some  very  little  private  heap  of  some 
very  little  private  man.  If  it  is  the  former  case, 
there  is  indignant  renunciation  by  the  great  organs 
of  public  opinion — that  is  to  say,  Messrs,  ink,  Blink, 
and  Mink  write  three  flaming  editorials,  which  are 
published  simultaneously,  and  the  net  result  is 
called  public  opinion.  If  it  is  the  latter  case,  and 
the  little  private  man  is  a brave  man,  and  believes 
himself  wronged,  he  knows  that  the  expression  is 
only  that  of  another  little  private  man,  although  it 
may  be  fifty  or  a hundred  thousand  times  re-echoed 
by  just  as  many  copies  of  his  paper  as  there  are 
printed,  and  he  calls  for  explanation.  On  such  oc- 
casions, high  words,  horse -whippings,  and  evanish- 
ings  from  windows — what  the  poet  calls  “ fallings 
from  us” — sometimes  ensue.  There  is  a general 
•scape  of  steam,  and  every  body  feels  better. 

But  if  the  offended  little  man  happens  not  to  be 
brave,  nor  manly,  nor  sensible,  then  he  sits  down 
and  writes  a furious  letter,  calling  that  unhappy 
editor  very  hard  names,  and  threatening  him  with 
all  kinds  of  conceivable  perils  and  punishments. 
And  if  the  little  man  is  a very  little  man  indeed,  he 
is  sure  to  keep  at  a great  distance  from  the  edi- 
tor's Easy  Chair  when  he  writes  his  furious  little 
letter,  and,  above  all,  takes  great  care  not  to  sign 
bis  name.  That  is  a truly  formidable  missile ! 
There  are  alw*ays  not  less  than  a score  of  them  dis- 
charged daily  at  every  editorial  Easy  Chair.  The 
first  word  betrays  them,  and  pop  they  go,  without 
a thought  farther,  into  the  waste-basket,  with  only 
a single  glance  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  is  that 
most  futile  and  foolish  of  weapons — an  anonymous 
letter. 

Of  all  kinds  of  cheap  courage,  this  is  the  cheap- 
est. A man  who  personally  confronts  a supposed 
antagonist,  and  takes  the  consequences  of  an  en- 
counter— however  hot,  and  wild,  and  enraged  he 
may  be — carries  a certain  heroism  in  his  conduct, 
and  inspires  a kind  of  respect.  Or  a man  who,  be- 
ing known  as  the  editor  of  a journal,  speaks  his 
mind  freely  in  his  paper,  is  respectable,  because 
he  assumes  personally  the  responsibility  of  what 
be  says.  But  a man  who  sends  a tissue  of  ill-writ- 
ten ribaldry,  who  kicks  painfully  and  pointlcasly 
from  under  eover,  simply  writes  himself  down  an 
ass,  and  to  no  one  appears  so  amusingly  imbecile 
as  to  him  whom  he  sought  to  insult. 

We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  this  the  other  day, 
by  a visit  from  our  cool  old  contemporary,  Gray- 
quill,  who,  on  his  w ay  to  his  Easy  Chair,  stopped 
for  a moment  to  chat  with  ours. 

44  Do  you  remember,*'  said  he,  “ my  last  leader 
against  the  Eccaleobion,  or  machine  for  hatching 
eggs  by  artificial  heat  ?” 

44  Yes,”  said  we,  41  perfectly,  and  a sound  article 
it  was.” 

**  I took  the  ground,  you  remember,”  he  continued, 
“ that  the  process  injured  the  maternal  instincts  of 
the  hen.” 

44  Yes.” 

* And  therefore  tended  to  general  fowl  demoral- 
isation” 

“ Perfectly,”  we  answered. 

44  Very  well,”  continued  Grayquill,  44 1 have  re- 
ceived all  kinds  of  anonymous  letters  about  it.” 


44  Of  course.” 

“Threatening,  sneering,  scoffing,  mad,  merry,  and 
ridiculous  letters.” 

“We  know  the  ropes,”  continued  we,  compla- 
cently. 

44  But  the  best  of  ail,”  proceeded  Grayquill, 
smiling  a shrewd  and  quiet  smile,  44  is  this : it  is 
dated  Smithville.” 

11  Where  is  Smithville  T” 

44  W ell,  nobody  knows  precisely.  It’s  some  little 
farming  village  up  among  the  hills.” 

41  Very  well,  what  says  4 our  man*  from  Smith- 
ville?'' 

44  Listen,”  said  Grayquill. 

44 4 Smithville,  May,  18—. 

41 4 The  ingratitude  of  the  imbecile  miscreants 
of  New  York,  who  are  only  suffered  to  live  by  the 
supply  of  bad  eggs  from  Smithville,  outrages  belief. 
We’ve  hatched  you.  We’ve  done  every  thing  for 
you.  We  send  you  thin  milk  watered,  w'e  send 
you  bran-new  pine  nutmegs.  We  send  you  ricketty 
beef.  We  send  you  ail  our  offal,  which  is  only  too 
good  for  such  puppies  to  live  upon.  Wc  send  you 
bad  eggs  to  support  you — you  live  by  our  permis- 
sion ; and  we  honor  you  by  spending  your  money,  and 
allowing  you  to  pay  for  every  thing  we  want.  And 
now,  because  we  wish  to  make  our  bad  eggs  worse, 
you  are  trying  to  stop  us,  as  if  they  wouldn’t  be  too 
good  for  you,  any  way.  You  are  all  a pack  of  un- 
grateful, insolent  scoundrels  ; and  that  you  particu- 
larly, from  whom  we  have  borrowed  more  than  from 
any  one  else,  should  talk  about  what  you  haven’t 
the  brains  to  comprehend,  is  just  what  such  a de- 
formed pup  of  an  imperfect  dam  would  be  sure  to 
do.  Just  you  come  by  the  train  that  leaves  New 
York  next  Monday  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  stop 
at  Smithville,  and  you’ll  find  what's  thought  of  you 
by  your  masters, 

44  4 Bad  Egos.'” 

Grayquill  laughed  as  he  folded  up  this  precious 
document. 

44  Next  Monday,”  said  he,  44  when  the  train  that 
leaves  New  York  at  five  o'clock  reaches  Smithville, 
the  population  of  that  estimable  village  will  be  less 
by  one  person,  and  that  is,  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
who  will  be  troubled  by  the  conviction  that  a stran- 
ger may  possibly  arrive  and  ask  for  him.  I rather 
think  he  will  go  out  of  town  on  business  at  five 
o'clock  that  afternoon.” 

And  old  Grayquill  departed,  whistling  Partial 
pour  La  Syrit.  • 

In  our  placid  monthly  cogitations  and  criticisms 
upon  the  world  and  its  movements,  we  are  so  for- 
tunate as  not  to  have  incensed  the  great  bad-egg 
interest.  It  probably  considers  our  periodical  re- 
marks not  worth  its  notice,  although  we  mean  to 
oppose  badness  in  eggs  to  the  very  last  quill.  The 
daily  journals,  like  Giayqu ill’s,  have  a constant 
teasing,  stinging,  spurring,  hectoring  influence  which 
addles  that  great  interest  with  a perfect  frenzy.  A 
daily  paper  is  compelled  to  turn  every  thing  to  ac- 
count. The  demand  for  subjects  and  novelty  is  so 
constant,  that  an  anonymous  letter  may  often  fur- 
nish a text  for  several  squibs — except  that  they  are 
usually  too  dull,  and  are  cast  into  the  basket,  as  we 
said,  with  a sigh  that  they  were  not  piquant  enough 
to  point  a paragraph.  But  to  assault  our  Easy 
Chair  would  be  a losing  labor.  It  must  be  a double 
blow  in  the  dark.  44  We,”  in  this  instance,  are 
more  than  usually  mysterious.  The  44  we"  of  roost 
Journals  is  known.  The  44  we”  of  this  Easy  Chair 
is  not  obvious.  Of  course  you  will  say,  perhaps  in 
an  anonymous  way— that  it  i*  perfectly  obvious. 
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You  illustrations  fn>m  th»? 

bubUfr^f  tn*  tn&fvfot  (hat  throats  Ha  hand,  SMftywJ 
It  is  it  tiUt i'-uiU  > ui  be  sure,  but  triteness  is  trite  in 
anc*ay«g>ife You  will  say,  “ How  could 
any  oirO’  Ml* uu*  umi li  it  is  perfectly  rlewthat — ’* 

ii,u<l  u-**f  *il  'wciutoWty  and  amusing  delusion*  ixi 
suppose  ~-v'  i\  it  rfaur  assertion  only  procures 

u«  to  iff  An  Anonymm#  iettiff*.  we  shall  be 

quin-  ,**:u^b-<d  $£#■  promise  to  take  it  to  Array* 

guiU;  iwi*t  li>'Ci>t7>parC  ^ w ith  the  choice  uommanka, 
ban  li4p  $la)wed  os 

And  there  *ec  pmou*  wlio  bf  lieve  thai  an  Easy 
Chair  to  a sehl  of  g^orl  Abis  f i»  any  coign  oC 
vanU^r  ^irdif  If  v- 'O  could  lt;m  mi&c spectacles, 

which.,  i»>:  surlily  putting  upon  .y  our  Apsc,  Would 
icviiul  to  $>n  uxtt  ^dy  xr  bar  *ceiocdv  but  w&at  truly 
w as,  Would  ym  acc^\ttootfi?  IT,  ovcr  ihe  cradle 
of  you t ftr^i'-bnnii } «o  foincs  hooeredcontf  with  the 
rosy  vail  of  doubt,  and  hope,  and  wondering  human 
iu[  ior-ui'.s>,  iad  tin*  other  with  the  melancholy  magic' 
widMj*  oiicic  touching  the  eyes,  stripped  all  shows 
from  tin*  tfoUoim  sufttttince*  would  yem  drtfp  brar 
youf  child's  »ye$  thr  v.uil,  or  touch  them  swlfc  ibe 
■rniigir:  1 W by,  under  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
jfcbmiid  yo u wish  in  sec  the  skidetbiif  W hy,  in  the 
. to^'s  heart,  long  to  delect  the  wonp  ? Why,  through 
the  >vafm  ardor  oi‘  first  love, yearn  to  feel  the  shuvb 
Agrn$  to recusAo  fco m ip k coldness,  neglect,  despair, 
jjuid  doiitlt.'  T$  know,  is  the  r.unsnmin*.  ambition 
of  timu  BuUt  n?  because  a beneficent  fate  has  laid 
'him da  thf-  tap  o!  mystery. 

They  who  knotf  men  be. si  are  not  the  gayest, 
sto id  that  the  iVfiijf  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  w as 

rnuivi  f.m-:/  tlVan  s fi  ii  idlurihg  by  bloom 
and  beau [y  The  apples  of  SodCmi  are  grafted  from 
tho  orchard  of  Eden.  After  all,  would  you  in  troth 
be*  an  Editor * and  do  yon  fancy  that  a Chair  is  Easy 
faecntiai*  ealjad  no,  or  that,  know  ledge  satisfies 
tveoatise  it  constantly  tenses  rhmre  ? Then  listen 
Uj  the  ytoty  of  *Ho  Ellt-Marfa,  and  remember  that 
iftiBffQ  are  inure  Aiusara*  am!  Odcnsees  titan  are 
cav  sttievtijB.il  iii  m^sivology. 

SfcTto  r*  IiVt  d -b  awn.-  in  itoeum,  near  Odeusee, 
who,  w he  w^  V^mor^  homp  one  niglit  from  Seden, 
p^^sfid  by  a jiiii  th'Vt  waa  standing  ou  red  Dinars, 
ai/d  ortrlcmcalh  there  was  dancing  and  great  fca- 
t>  nt y . If tf  huHieil  on  puef  the  hill  n.s  fast  as  he 
cwaldr  yy.r  \yii! n uhg' t-er  cast  luv  eyes  Ihntr  way. 
But  :i3  ho  went  along,  two  firir  maidens  eatac  to 
nn*ot  binisi  ^iUl  besiutifnl  hair  ilodling  ever  their 
svhmildttrs,  nnd  uno  of  them  held  a cup  in  hot  hand, 
whioh-  ^iHf  reaVbf'd  mt  In  hau  that  lie  might  drink 
of  it.  Tlmntiier  then  asked  him  if  he  would  conic 
again,  tir  w litrh  Urr  laughed,  and  answered,  Y^?. 
l$nt  whpn:  V ^ot  Ivum:,  he  became  strangely  affected 
in  his  riiiryh  was  nev  r nt  ea.se  in  lumself,  and  (tig 
emiii'Vi.uly  saying  r'U:-xt  he  h id  promised  to  go  hack. 
And  when  they  v,atcl,ed  him  closely  to  prevent  im 
dc^^i  xo.  hc  Ht  t*i^i  lost  his  scnspR,  mid  died  shortly 
sJtrx.*9  ' • , V ;•  : . ‘ ■•-;/■ 


is  «iu r impulse  every  month,  ns  wp  scat  oar* 
in  ih(‘  Chair,  to  spp«V  of  Th*  j\v ncowa 
pre  re-st rained  by  the  vuMvicium  that,  many  of 
^nr;  r^mU’rs  are  r.dt  yrt  intereMpd  ia  the. fort  ones  of 
_T|)crst  lrspectubtc*  family/’  nhd  that  fop  much 
w,"  iUi»n  Bui  the  charm  of  Ihc  book  i* 

^VKidturitfl^f  At  rnakes  ils  mtpresijio^^  like 

ttfei  sderttlji  aiid  iuieuspicfmUy  There  aw?  no 
Sdn?e  afuf  ^firrhig ^ *eencs,  and  points,  nod  cultnina- 
tkiris^  and  en>pf»  ^ rhe/e  is  none  of  the  old  hack 
nVa^hmerr  of  noyctk^cJt  m we  sit  m our  Chair  and 
reiul  thj»  ijtory,  vt  is  the  same  tiling  os  leading 


Go  gle 


the  wofb!  aipunil  m.  There  are  tut  eattggerafive^ 
no  surprises  The  heroes  and  heroines  do  not  sod* 
denly  bunt  into  'unpmtelblp  fe&ts  of  viriue,  and 
lfcws  of  naluri#  »re  not  suspended  nprnpa*  44  a 
woman's  tears  nr  pi  m»m?a  miafortunes.  Thtre  s*r  a 
j ready,  tragical  peta  :stenre )» the  tale.  IT  you  sn 
it  is  quite  u us  warns.  If  yw  weep,  the  tears  o- 
as  when  you  kit  in  tW  parlor  and  see  the  yma»g 
people  merrily  dftrwnng  iHkuh  the  mom.  Wuh  l 
cotiscionce  of  s jgfsst  srkittvihe  author  soya  : M Na- 
ture  13  onr  nusircsn  snd  our  Dipitel  If  khe  esm 
touch  and  teadr  ua,  lei  us  attend 'm  her  IcsS'^o;, 
ami  he  wiser  and  sadder  mtm  Thprfr  slmll  hi  do 
clup*rjrap ; no  fcreed  coniraKVs  ^ no  impi>skdijy  gi.wt>d 
men,  and  incredibly  Ijeauliful  urqjcis  eteppmg  al^mt 
in  jietUcaat£vttnd  diffusing  nullcwoial  «piemlorsv  1/ 
you  chooae  you  ahaB  mil.  beca.nsv  iri  drawir.^  n 
heroine  I do  not  nonjuro  «uch  V figui*  to  your  tt^tt- 
tal  eye,  as  the  maiituNonaker  displays  to  your  rprt- 
ivard  wjsiou  in  ho*  sumptuous  window.  Y on  "$fa& U 
swear  that  i am  » cynic,  because  1 write  what  j*m 
kaliovw  and  act  upon.  You  shall  cry,  To  frrn* ! fat* 
cause  X expose  the  strong  aanctdy  wluch  to 

vov&r  iaeh  Lady  WhltUeseay  ob»^l 

in  huilr  over  Mr,  Shcrriek’s  secum  iviue* vaults/' 
vec  understand  that  in  seine  quarters 
cry  to  uruts  / has  been  heard.  It  is  asserted  tha?  {>n 
assault  is  made  upon  sacred  proprictica,  hecad^ 
thftt  sleek  SLin  ner,  tlic  Ht  v,  Charles  Honey  man  . is 
presented  to  the  derisive  emc  of  an  aUciiiive  iUuiV 
discrimmati^  world.  We  are  suspicious  at  th^, 
because  we  had  supposed  that  if  any  body  of  :.  > 
would  galled  tha  -author  of  The.  Ntwamt*  vs 
their  sturdy  and  invincible  ally,  it  would  have  i - 
the  clergy.  Ia  aay  tlas*  so  intemstod  in  the  >»- 
posnre  uf.  thkt  aino^rir.  pmi^riae  which  opes 
assumes  Ohiistian  mctitud f and  simplicily  ? .'lar  K. 
*0  directly  the  cotvdevli  o(  #py  Iiody  that  quavk  s 
should  be  Aac  medical  profession  A 

From  Un*  1 demfu to  ajod  art,  have  »vt 

the  most  Aho  most  s.nf»rcWijg 

rind  siiia'eiflful  &ppl xticiiioasV  ihr  the  beoefit  af  e»  > .y 
thing  and  every  body , buen  the  publication  offruud^. 
shams,  and  humbugs  to  which  the  oneanness  and 
selfishness  of  men  incessaatly  tend  7 

Doubtiestx  tbs  truth  may  sometimes  be  spok*  u 
unwisely.  A hesfed  Annual  may  se^ru  to  be 
furious  us  a assertion.  The  line  bet  ween  cm- 
iemptuou8  >A:poxure  pf  the  ^iumlaiiou  and  the 
precAutive  t&MgiiitiQa  the  thing  simulated  i^vy 
be  too  obscurely  drawn.  But  wc  venture  to  kov 
that  the  empathy  of  s thoughtful  and  sober  mao  is 
so  closely  engaged  to  the  simplicity  end  sanctity  v*f 
thr  right,  that  he  will  tolerate  w the  last  touch  ?wiy 
piOtUf^  of  ihis  most  monstrous  and  most  umcer^i 
*i u of  hypocrisy  and  pious  pretense.  It  i«  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  thing  As  so  important  p>sj 
essential,  that  ho  wrl)  hail  every  thin^  wlurh  roty 
lavd  io  keep  it  pure,  so  it  be  wiatly  and  well 
The  quesUon  now  simply  this ; U more  bm 
done  to  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  umlefjled.  \ — 
the  fart  of  the  existence  and  coustantly-spK^adfA^ 
contagion  of  such  characters  as  the  ReVc  Chn,%s 
Honey  man,  or  by  their  esposumt  For  ourselves, 
w e caiD  not  burn  any  doubt,  ftdpcs  not  even  s«  1 
to  be  a Question  at  alh  And  to-  *:iy  that  their  es^-> 
.*dre  serves  to  bring  tme  morality  and  reugjfdn 
conu  m pt , Serqn®  to  bo  a forgcifiilnesa  of  “ W^c  it^o 
ye  * and  Fhanseeti,  hy  pocrrttoc  T’ 

such  an  tnir  a coufoswioti  tbor  tho 

cfommoav^abb.  of  reb'gioo  **  so  Infected  that 
exposure.  q£  a.-twdtof  «f  dl  lead  to  a draco^ry ; >f 
gy&nk  'nt  decay  A ^*0  «?jeet  the  a&M  the  N 
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ence.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  a moment.  No 
cause  of  real  importance  has  any  true  power  or  in- 
fluence when  it  is  not  sincerely  supported  by  wise 
men.  It  is  in  vain  that  there  is  a conspiracy  to 
preserve  appearances.  The  cause  will  crumble  as 
fast  as  you  try  to  patch,  and  its  blackness  will  glare 
the  more  you  whitewash.  To  shudder  lest  a probe 
touch  it,  is  to  confess  either  its  real  stability  or 
your  want  of  faith  in  it. 

For  ourselves,  we  hail  every  fresh  exposure  of 
deceit  and  corruption,  wherever  it  may  be.  The 
old  church  militant  doctrine  of  the  end  justifying 
the  means,  does  not  prevail  with  sober  men.  Who- 
ever believes  in  God  can  never  despair  of  man, 
and  will  certainly  never  suffer  any  Charles  Honey- 
mans  to  throw  obloquy  by  their  lives  upon  the 
names  they  bear  and  the  principles  they  profess. 
Whoever  believes  thus,  also,  w ill  have  no  fear  that 
the  truth,  which  is  eternal,  will  be  shaken  or  shiv- 
ered by  the  scathing  anathemas  of  purient  vice. 
The  expression  of  such  fear  is  treason  to  the  right- 
eous cause.  What  w eapon  so  deadly  can  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a man  who  is  really  skeptical  of  the 
right,  as  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  those  who 
profess  to  believe — 44  You  have  so  little  real  faith  in 
truth  that  you  tremble  to  have  hypocrisy  exposed !” 
Every  manly  mind  courts  the  most  searching  scru- 
tiny. Every  confident  heart  dares  malice,  wit, 
learning,  and  sarcasm  to  do  their  worst,  that  the 
weakness  of  their  worst  may  be  made  evident  to 
the  whole  world,  and  remain  a recorded  triumph  of 
the  truth. 

That  the  author  of  The  Newcomes  in  no  manner 
offends  taste,  delicacy,  propriety,  nor  any  the  most 
airy  of  the  lighter  graces  of  conduct,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  subjects  which  have  elicited  sharp  criti- 
cism ; but  that  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  just,  gener- 
ous, thoughtful,  and  humane,  with  only  the  natural 
human  and  kindly  feeling  of  a human  heart,  which 
smiles  w'ith  pity  in  the  midst  of  its  sighing  over 
the  sickly  glare  of  gilded  goodness,  w'e  shall 
show,  by  quoting  from  Chapter  XIV.,  published  in 
our  April  number,  the  description  of  the  perform- 
ance of  family  prayers  ; and  if  any  reader  supposes 
that  a simple  and  hearty  piety  is  traduced  by  it,  he 
must  also  suppose  that  to  nail  a counterfeit  note  to 
the  counter  is  to  injure  the  credit  of  the  bank 
which  is  sought  to  be  defrauded  by  it. 

The  family  of  Sir  Brian  Newcome  are  summoned 
for  family  prayers  in  the  morning.  The  household 
all  poured  into  the  room.  The  author  continues  : 

44 1 do  not  sneer  at  the  purpose  for  which,  at  that 
chiming  eight  o’clock  bell,  the  household  is  called 
together.  The  urns  are  hissing,  the  plate  is  shin- 
ing ; the  father  of  the  house  standing  up,  reads 
from  a gilt  book  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  a 
measured  cadence.  The  members  of  the  family 
are  around  the  table  in  an  attitude  of  decent  rev- 
erence, the  younger  children  whisper  responses  at 
Iheir  mother’s  knees  ; the  governess  worships  a 
little  apart ; the  maids  and  the  large  footmen  are  in 
a cluster  before  their  chain,  the  upper  servants  per- 
forming their  devotion  on  the  other  side  of  the  side- 
board ; the  nurse  w'hisks  about  the  unconscious 
last-born,  and  tosses  it  up  and  down  during  the  cere- 
mony. I do  not  sneer  at  that — at  the  act  at  which 
all  these  people  are  assembled — it  is  at  the  rest  of 
the  day  I marvel  j at  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  what 
it  brings.  At  the  very  instant  when  the  voice  has 
ceased  speaking  and  the  gilded  book  is  shut,  the 
world  begins  again,  and  for  the  next  twenty-three 
hours  and  fifty-seven  minutes,  all  that  household  is 
given  up  to  it.  The  servile  squad  rises  up  and 


marches  away  to  its  basement,  whence,  should  it 
happen  to  be  a gala  day,  those  tall  gentlemen  at 
present  attired  in  Oxford  mixture,  will  issue  forth 
with  flour  plastered  on  their  heads,  yellow  coats, 
pink  breeches,  sky-blue  waistcoats,  silver  lace, 
buckles  in  their  shoes,  black  silk  bags  on  their 
backs,  and  I don’t  know  what  insane  emblems  of 
servility  and  absurd  bedizenments  of  folly.  Their 
very  manner  of  speaking  to  what  we  call  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  will  be  a like  monstrous  mas- 
querade. You  know  no  more  of  that  race  which 
inhabits  the  basement  floor,  than  of  the  men  and 
brethren  of  Timbuctoo,  to  whom  some  among  us 
send  missionaries.  If  you  meet  some  of  your  ser- 
vants in  the  streets  (I  respectfully  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  reader  is  a person  of  high  fashion 
and  a great  establishment),  you  would  not  know 
their  faces.  You  might  sleep  under  the*same  roof 
for  half  a century,  and  know  nothing  about  them. 
If  they  were  ill,  you  would  not  visit  them,  though 
you  would  send  them  an  apothecary,  and  of  course 
order  that  they  lacked  for  nothing.  You  are  not 
unkind,  you  arc  not  w'orsc  than  your  neighbors. 
Nay,  perhaps  if  you  did  go  into  the  kitchen,  or  to 
take  the  tea  in  the  servants'  hall,  you  would  do 
little  good,  and  only  bore  the  folks  assembled  there. 
But  so  it  is.  With  those  fellow  Christians  who 
have  just  been  saying  Amen  to  your  prayers,  you 
have  scarcely  the  community  of  Charity.  They 
come,  you  don’t  know  whence  ; they  think  and  talk 
you  don’t  know*  what ; they  die,  and  you  don’t  care, 
or  vice  versd.  They  answTer  the  bell  for  prayers  as 
they  answer  the  bell  for  coals : for  exactly  three 
minutes  in  the  day  you  all  kneel  together  on  one 
carpet — and,  the  desires  and  petitions  of  the  ser- 
vants and  masters  over,  the  rite  called  family  wor- 
ship is  ended.” 

In  our  last  month's  chat  we  had  something  to  say 
about  a metropolis,  what  it  was,  and  what  it  was 
not.  It  is  clear  that  mere  size  and  wealth  do  not 
constitute  metropolitan  character.  But  there  are 
certain  points  in  which  New  York  is  gradually 
growing  up  to  that  character ; or,  wc  will  say,  to 
the  appearance  of  a metropolis.  Fine  architecture 
is  essential  to  an  imposing  city.  No  city  so  small 
is  so  splendid  and  so  memorable  as  Venice.  In 
fact,  all  the  Italian  cities  have  a beauty  and  char- 
acter which  separate  them  in  remembrance  from 
many  much  larger  places.  And  of  old  Athens — 

11  Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon, 

As  the  best  gem  upon  its  zone.’4 

Street  architecture  is  a subject  daily  more  inter- 
esting to  us.  Its  value  and  beauty  are  every  day, 
also,  more  elaborately  illustrated.  Broadway  is 
fast  becoming  a street  of  palaces.  There  is  such 
a street  in  Genoa,  very  narrow,  and  lined  with  pal- 
aces, broad  caves  and  arching  doors,  and  recessed 
windows  and  balconies  overflowing  with  luxuriant 
olives,  and  bits  of  garden,  hanging-gardens,  bloom- 
ing with  oranges  and  oleanders.  And  as  you 
saunter  along  in  the  deep  shadow*,  or  in  that  happy 
hour  when  the  sun  shines  into  that  long,  narrow 
Assure  among  marble  cliffs,  for  so  must  the  strada 
Balbi  seem  to  Uriel  in  the  sun,  you  believe  that 
plumed  and  doubleted  gentlemen,  and  ladies  with 
gorgeous  stomacher  and  ample  train  will  issue  from 
the  lofty  doors  and  pass  on  to  some  princely  feast, 
while  pages,  balancing  falcons  upon  their  wrists, 
lean  over  the  lofty  balustrades  of  the  court  within — 
longing  to  be,  each,  a Fridolin. 

We  have  not  quite  reached  this  pitch  of  romantic 
suggestion  in  Broadway.  Yet  any  man  walking 
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down  upon  the  shady  side,  these  burning  roomings, 
may  easily  give  his  eye  a taste  of  European  cities 
by  glancing  at  the  range  of  the  Prescott  House,  the 
block  at  the  opposite  comer  of  Spring  Street,  and 
the  fine  facade  of  the  St.  Nicholas.  Compare  this 
with  the  line  of  low  houses  just  beyond,  and  you 
will  have  a type  of  old  New  York  (twenty  years 
ago)  and  the  New  York  of  to-day.  Broadway  is 
now  full  of  such  lofty  and  imposing  buildings.  An 
Englishman  arrived  the  other  day,  and  was  struck 
by  the  French  aspect  of  the  city.  It  was  so  gay, 
so  bustling,  so  bright — no  heavy  cloud  of  London 
fog  impended,  and  men  and  women  in  light  summer 
costume  whisked  briskly  by.  A few  years  ago, 
when  a man  returned  from  Europe,  his  eye  being 
full  of  the  lofty  buildings  of  the  Continent,  our  cities 
seemed  insignificant  and  mean.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  sit  upon  the  low  roofs  and  dangle  his  feet 
over  the  street.  He  felt  that  the  city  had  no  char-* 
acter,  but  he  could  not  see  what  was  wanting.  But 
the  moment  Stewart’s  fine  building  was  erected, 
the  difficulty  appeared.  That  tyrannized  over  the 
rest  of  the  street — that  was  a key-note;  a model. 
There  had  been  other  high  buildings,  but  none  so 
stately  and  simple.  And  even  now  there  is,  in  its 
way,  no  finer  street  effect  than  the  view  of  Stewart’s 
building  seen  on  a clear,  blue,  brilliant  day,  from  a 
point  as  low  in  Broadway  as  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  Trinity  J^hurch.  It  rises  out  of  the  sea  of  green 
foliage  in  the  Park,  a white  marble  cliff,  sharply 
drawn  against  the  sky. 

The  white  marble,  now  so  generally  used,  is  a 
singular  ornament  to  the  city.  It  relieves  the 
streets  of  that  solemn  dusk  which  is  not  the  most 
agreeable  characteristic  of  the  famous  foreign  thor- 
oughfares. There  is,  also,  a traditional  and  poetic 
splendor  in  white  marble.  The  poets  and  ro- 
mancers always  build  such  palaces  for  their  heroes 
and  heroines,  and  the  chief  success  of  Aladdin’s 
palace  was  the  impression  of  the  wonddrful  power 
which  in  a night  perfected,  to  the  most  delicate  de- 
tail of  elaboration,  so  huge  a mass  of  white  marble. 
For  what  trustful  reader  of  the  story  ever  doubted 
that  it  was  white  marble?  If  the  new  marble 
buildings  will  only  stand  up,  they  may  last  for 
many  more  years  than  those  which  they  replace. 
But  the  fatal  enemy  of  the  picturesqueness  of  New 
York  is  the  constant  demolition  and  erection  of 
important  structures.  No  house  remains  long 
enough  to  become  hallowed  and  interesting  from 
association.  Half  of  the  charm  of  the  other  great 
cities  of  the  world  is  the  identification  of  famous 
persons  with  famous  places.  In  this  house  Milton 
lived.  Here  was  Shakspeare  born.  This  was 
Mozart’s  home,  or  Dante’s,  or  Goethe’s.  To  see 
what  they  saw',  to  surround  ourselves  with  the  out- 
ward influences  to  which  they  were  subject,  is  to 
come  as  near  to  them  as  possible,  and  to  have  new 
light  thrown  upon  what  they  did.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  any  building  in  New  York,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  church,  more  than  fifty  years 
old.  It  is  constantly  a new  city  with  new  inhabit- 
ants. The  household  gods  are  brought  hither,  and 
they  can  be  as  easily  removed.  They  are  not 
worshiped  upon  the  altars  where  our  ancestors 
worshiped  them.  What  a cluster  of  rich,  various, 
and  inspiring  memories  hangs  in  imagination  around 
every  great  city ! Dante  is  known  as  the  Floren- 
tine. 

The  style  of  street  architecture  should  be  rather 
rich  than  classical.  Berlin  is  famous  for  its  one 
fine  street,  Unterd  en  Linden ; and  that  street  is 
fine  by  reason  of  one  group  of  buildings.  That 


group  is  a study  from  the  Greek.  There  is  a Greek 
temple  for  a barrack-room,  and  a Greek  temple, 
with  high  steps,  for  an  opera-house,  and  another 
kind  of  Greek  temple  for  a palace,  and  still  an- 
other for  a university.  We  have  fortunately  passed 
the  Greek  temple  epoch , occasionally,  indeed,  some 
rural  lover  of  ’igh  art,  persuaded  that  his  town  is 
nothing  if  not  Grecian,  cuts  his  pine  trees,  planes 
them,  nails  them  together  into  a column,  and  enjoys 
his  triumph  over  taste  and  elegance.  Columns  are 
not  elegance,  nor  porticoes  propriety,  nor  a pointed 
pediment  high  taste.  New  England  is  not  Greece, 
nor  is  the  Hudson  the  llissus  nor  the  Aegean.  Bet- 
ter river,  and  better  water,  if  you  choose,  undoubt- 
edly. But  there  are  many  buildings  in  Broadway 
which  are  beautiful  and  effective  because  they  are 
bizarre.  Stewart’s  is  finely  adapted  to  its  exposed 
situation.  It  can  be  seen  from  a distance,  and  is 
built  accordingly.  But  many  of  the  others,  which 
can  only  be  seen  across  the  street,  are  well  adorned 
and  varied  in  a thousand  ways.  The  palace  win- 
dows of  Tiffany  & Co.  show  the  most  cursory  ob- 
server the  new  spirit  of  a new  country,  and  tell  him 
who  make  palaces  and  live  in  them  here.  The 
equal  splendor  of  other  edifices  is  not  only  the  per- 
petual paean  of  a marvelous  mercantile  success,  but 
the  cheerful  indication  that  the  claims  of  the  eye 
are  gradually  getting  recognized  and  considered— 
that  we  mean  to  have  a city  which  shall  not  yield 
in  external  charm  to  any  other.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  link  legends  to  their  noble  piles.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  gaze  at  them  with  terrified  memories 
and  half-breathed  execrations,  as  we  recall  Cenci, 
Borgia,  or  a Bourbon.  We  shall  not,  perhaps,  see 
smiling  from  their  window’s  the  fair  and  fated  faces 
which  smile  sadly  through  all  history.  But  if  they 
lack  the  sweet  romance  of  history,  they  will  also 
want  its  tragical  reality.  If  no  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
no  Anne  Bolcyn,  no  Beatrice  ever  looks  at  us — 
there  will  be  still  Janes,  Annes,  and  Beatrices  as 
lovely,  if  less  historical.  And  in  our  own  private 
history  who  shall  compare  the  two  ? Even  we,  as 
we  totter  to  our  Easy  Chair,  will  look  up  at  the 
beautiful  buildings  in  Broadway,  and  not  long  for 
Italy  and  an  Italian  beauty,  but  be  gratefully  con- 
tented for  what  we  see,  and  for  what  long  lines  of 
illustrious  nobles,  knights,  and  heroes  would  give 
all  their  coronets  to  see. 


Wb  all  dread  the  coming  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
now;  but  there  was  a time  when  the  very  name 
was  melodious  with  sw*eet  promise,  and  when  the 
year  had  its  two  poles — Christmas  Day  and  In- 
dependence Day.  That  enthusiasm  is  long  since 
flown  away  in  villainous  saltpetre,  exploded  in  fire- 
crackers, and  whizzed  to  the  empyrean  in  sky- 
rockets. But,  to-day — far  removed  in  imagination 
from  the  realities  of  the  terrible  day,  from  popping 
pistols  and  bottles,  from  weary  ears  and  aching  heads 
— let  us  recall  the  boy’s  Fourth  of  July,  before  the 
man’s  sad  glance  had  sobered  its  sunshine. 

It  is  late  midnight  of  the  third,  and  we  can  not 
sleep  for  thinking  of  the  morrow.  We  toss  in  rest- 
less beds,  and  our  hearts  assist  with  all  their  ardor 
at  the  universal  and  ubiquitous  explosion  of  gun- 
powder. Or  let  it  be  a country  town,  where  the 
third,  even  the  night  of  the  third,  has  a solemn  si- 
lence, preceding  the  dawn  of  the  Fourth.  Chanti- 
cleer crows  unheeded  this  mom.  He  is  a belated 
bird.  He  has  no  spark  of  patriotic  fire  to  kindle  at 
the  very  thought  of  day,  but  waits  till  day  appears. 
A British  bird  is  that  miserable  chanticleer,  hence- 
forward fallen  from  favor ! 
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Day  breaks,  and  we  are  up.  The  braaa  cannon 
ia  ready ; the  nursery  regiment  drawn  up  in  full 
uniform  ; expectation  rises  with  the  heralded  sun; 
the  sun  peeps,  astonished,  over  the  hill ; clang  go 
the  bells,  bang  go  the  guns,  and  pop  goes  our  pri- 
vate and  peculiar  brass  cannon,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  whole  regiment ; viz.,  a small  brother  in  petti* 
coats,  and  sister,  ditto. 

The  day  advances,  and  excitement  destroys  ap- 
petite. In  early  life  patriots  do  not  eat  upon  the 
Fourth  of  July — an  omission  which  later  life  recti- 
fies. The  animated  dullness  of  a country  town  upon 
a holiday  gives  the  streets  an  air  of  second-hand 
gayety.  But  to  our  young  imaginations,  no  festal 
pomps  of  Venetian  Doges  and  Senators  proceeding 
to  wed  the  Adriatic,  is  so  imposing  as  the  proces- 
sion that  forms  on  the  village-green,  and  marches 
with  the  escort  of  the  Columbian  Guards  toward  the 
church.  Cannon  roar ; bells  ring  ; bursts  of  mar- 
tial music  ring  along  the  town,  and  rise,  until  lost 
in  the  placid,  shining  green  woods  upon  the  hill- 
sides beyond. 

Within  the  church,  what  clouds  of  white  muslin ! 
what  waving  and  flashing  of  fans!  what  constant 
murmur  and  happy  hum  of  expectation  and  pleased 
excitement ! what  floods  of  sunshine  pouring  through 
open  windows  into  the  homely  wooden  interior 
smelling  of  pine ! 

The  Pastor  rises — the  old,  white-headed  man,  he 
who  saw  Lexington  and  Concord  fight — and  with 
trembling  words  commends  us  all,  our  hopes,  our 
families,  our  country,  to  the  3upreme  paternal  care. 
The  roar  in  air  ia  silent — the  red  lips  of  the  coun- 
try girls  do  not  move — in  our  heavy  woolen  coats 
we  country  boys  stand  in  the  gallery  and  stare, 
and  mark  Bob  Stiles,  in  the  pew  below,  who  ia  so 
grand  in  his  new  regimentals,  as  ensign  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Guards. 

The  prayer  is  over,  and  the  band  begins—' “ Hail, 
Columbia!’1  is  the  patriotic  strain.  We  can  not 
help  keeping  time  with  our  feet.  The  whole  con- 
gregation beat  the  measure.  In  vain  the  braaa  in- 
struments and  the  bass-drum  try  to  drown  that  un- 
musical accompaniment.  Patriotism,  unheeding, 
•tamps  on,  until  it  seems  to  be  a kind  of  dumb 
hymn,  an  inarticulate  anthem.  Under  cover  of 
that  music  what  things  are  said  in  the  old  gallery  ! 
what  glances  exchanged ! what  flowers  change 
hands’  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  all  the  flattering  court  of  Versailles,  going 
down  to  the  farm  of  the  P*tit  Trianon  to  play  peas- 
ant, or  sitting  in  the  gilded  apartments  of  Versailles 
holding  sumptuous  state,  are  not  so  gay  as  we. 
Not  all  the  money  of  all  national  treasuries  could 
buy  the  youth,  the  health,  the  hope,  the  careless- 
ness, that  make  our  festival  ao  fair. 

Behold ! the  horns  are  dumb,  and  the  orator 
arises.  O happy  orator ! nascent  lawyer ! Forteo 
lasers  ante  Agamemnona.  But  is  it  not  better  to-day 
to  bo  “ that  talented  and  promising  young  man,” 
than  any  old  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  of  the  histor- 
ical days?  All  eyes  regard;  all  hands  applaud; 
there  are  smiles,  murmurs,  even  tears  in  remote 
corners,  of  happy  mothers,  shy  sisters,  snd  of  the 
girl  who  grows  pallid  snd  crimson  by  turns,  and 
who  shall  hear,  to-night,  from  the  eloquent  orator 
a history  of  each  moment’s  experience.  What  sen- 
timents are  these!  What  heroisms!  Millennium 
dawns  ' The  golden  age  returns ! Ah ! young  ora- 
tor, if  you  and  we  would  only  hold  fast  forever,  in 
our  hearts  snd  Uvea,  these  principles  you  preach, 
then  what  a country,  what  a people,  what  a future ! 

In  the  galleries  we  do  believe.  Some  of  us  even 


forget  the  smiles  of  Amanda  (or  a brief  moment,  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  more  than  Amanda  dreams 
of.  We  pour  out  bountiful  libations  of  youth  and 
hope  to  the  gods  the  orator  invokes.  But  Bob 
Stiles  looks  up  sideways  from  the  pews  reserved 
for  the  military  below.  The  miscreant  dares  to 
glance  at  Amanda!  Fine  resolves  are  scattered 
like  the  Spanish  armada!  Bob  Stiles  had  best  re- 
quire the  whole  Columbian  Guard  as  his  body- 
guard and  protection. 

Life  does  not  flag  as  the  day  declines.  With  a 
sigh  we  remember  that  the  Fourth  must  end.  Be- 
yond lies  a long  and  dreary  waste  of  unnamed  days 
— hot  days  that  are  no  festival.  There  are  walks 
and  drives — there  are  excursions  of  many  kinds— 
pic-nics.  But  the  inexorable  sun  recedes.  It  dips 
slowly  into  the  west,  and  the  day  is  over.  Such 
days  are  .long  since  over  forever.  They  are  weary 
and  noisy  days  now ; we  hope  they  will  end  with- 
out Freddy’s  being  blown  up  by  his  rockets  and  fire- 
crackers. We  stay  within  doors  to  escape  the  roar 
and  the  row ; or  we  slip  away  to  some  kind  friend 
in  the  country  who  will  promise  to  protect  us  from 
ginger-pop  and  pistols. 

But,  gentle  friends,  let  us  hope  that,  even  out  of 
hearing  of  ginger-pop  and  pistols,  we  do  not  forget 
the  day;  and  that  we  are  sometimes  induced  by 
the  thought  of  it,  even  as  by  the  oration  of  the  “tal- 
ented and  promising  young  man,”  to  cherish  a wanner 
love  of  freedom,  and  a holy  resolution  to  maintain  it. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

It  would  be  pleasant  in  these  days  of  war-talk 
to  get  a look  at  the  Emperor  of  Russia : no  matter 
whether  we  reckon  him  a great  criminal  or  a great 
hero ; curiosity  is  none  the  less  to  know  how  he 
really  looks,  and  with  what  air  he  wears  the  enmity 
of  all  Western  Europe. 

Texicr,  a ready  Frenchmen,  who  spends  his  pen 
upon  the  columns  of  the  Paris  newspaper  called 
the  Siicle,  has  undertaken  a sort  of  sketch  of  Nich- 
olas and  of  his  family,  which,  though  meagre  enough, 
has  yet  a point  or  two  which  may  be  worth  our 
singling  out  and  writing  down. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Emperor  is  a “grand 
man,”  of  majestic  presence,  well  preserved  by  his 
health-discipline,  and  showing,  under  his  military 
costume,  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a stout  and  full- 
limbed  soldier.  His  voice  is  as  sonorous  and  far- 
reaching  as  that  of  the  best-winded  orderly-sergeant, 
and  he  has  an  eye  for  soldierly  trimmings,  and  coat- 
cuffs,  and  collars,  which  has  made  his  household 
corps  faultless  to  a button.  He  loves  to  excite 
awe,  not  so  much  by  the  trappings  of  sovereignty 
as  by  his  simple  presence.  He  delights  in  the  hush 
and  the  measured  words  which  mark  his  appear- 
ance in  the  winter  fiDtcs  at  the  palaces  of  his  nobles, 
and  he  loves  the  pitiable  ignorance  of  the  street 
people,  which  greets  his  unexpected  presence  be- 
fore the  Admiralty  as  if  he  were  a deity. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  accession  to  power,  and 
his  street  slaughter  of  those  who  conspired  in  favor 
of  his  brother  Constantine,  that  the  cholera  made  its 
first  terrible  inroads  upon  the  population  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Ignorance  and  fear  together  drove  the 
wretched  inhabitants  into  a state  of  frenzy ; wild 
suspicions  were  current  of  poisoned  wells,  and  the 
mad  fury  of  the  populace  directed  itself  against 
strangers ; it  was  believed  that  they  had  brought 
the  new  disease  which  desolated  their  habitations  ; 
threats  were  followed  with  violence  ; thousands 
thronged  the  quays  of  the  capital,  demanding  the 
instant  expulsion  of  every  foreigner ; for  once  the 
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police  and  soldiery  were  powerless ; and  the  storm, 
gaining  force  as  it  swept  toward  the  palace,  threat- 
ened to  engulf  all  authority,  and  the  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty itself. 

Nicholas,  disregarding  the  counsel  of  his  house- 
hold, mounted  a simple  drosky  at  the  palace-gate, 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  into  the  middle  of 
the  throng,  and  rising  upon  the  seat,  so  that  his  fig- 
ure might  be  plainly  observed  by  the  thousands 
surging  around,  commanded  44  Silence  ! Down 
upon  your  knees,  my  children,  and  cry  for  God  to 
help  you  ; for  it  is  He  who  afflicts  you !” 

In  a moment  a hush  spread  through  the  multitude, 
and  the  people  kneeled,  and,  smiting  their  bosoms, 
prayed,  as  Nicholas  had  ordered. 

In  1837  the  great  Winter  Palace  of  St.  Petersburg 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  Emperor  assem- 
bled his  officers  of  Public  Works,  and  said,  “ My 
palace  is  burned ; I give  you  a year  to  build  it 
again.” 

44  Nothing  is  easier,”  said  one,  44  provided  we 
have  materials  and  men.” 

44  Collect  them,”  said  Nicholas. 

44  But,”  interposed  an  architect,  44  there  must  be 
time  for  the  cement  to  dry  ; and  the  winter  in  this 
region  lasts  more  than  half  the  year.” 

44  Keep  it  warm,”  said  Nicholas. 

And  the  men  were  collected,  and  the  stores ; end 
vast  fires  around  the  rising  walls,  and  great  braziers 
of  burning  charcoal,  kept  the  atmosphere  at  a sum- 
mer temperature,  as  the  works  were  pushed  for- 
ward. Men,  indeed,  died  at  their  places  by.  tens 
and  by  twenties,  suffocated  by  the  fumes  of  the 
burning  coal ; but  still  there  was  no  delay  ; and  the 
imperial  command  drafted  every  day  new  soldiers 
or  artisans  to  fill  the  places  of  the  dead  ones.  Win- 
ter passed  and  summer  came  ; the  vast  edifice  drew 
near  to  completion,  but  it  had  proved  the  funeral 
pyre  to  hundreds  of  families : the  imperial  com- 
mand, however,  was  made  good,  and  in  a year  after 
the  date  when  his  orders  were  issued,  Nicholas  sat 
upon  his  throne,  in  a palaoe  which  had  grown  into 
proportions  larger  than  those  of  Naples  or  of  Vienna. 

Honesty  is  rare  in  those  who  are  governed  by 
fear;  and  there  is  scarce  a public  functionary  of 
Russia  who  is  not  accessible  to  bribes.  Even  high 
officers  of  the  Crown  are,  it  would  seem,  not  whol- 
ly guiltless  ; and  Texier  tells  us  of  a general  com- 
missariat, who  being  ordered  to  purchase  horses  for 
service  upon  the  island  of  Cronstadt,  quietly  placed 
the  purchase-money  in  his  pocket.  The  Emperor, 
upon  a visit,  made  inquiries  concerning  the  supply 
of  the  mounted  guard.  An  innocent  official  stated 
that  no  new  horses  had  been  furnished  for  months. 
The  Emperor  ordered  investigation ; and  the  morn- 
ing after,  the  chief  commissariat,  despoiled  of  his 
rank  and  estates,  stood  sentry  at  the  door-way  of 
his  successor.  For  a similar  error  of  default  a 
Russian  admiral  w&9  compelled  to  serve  a a simple 
sailor  upon  his  own  fiag-ship. 

Nor  is  Russian  justice  without  its  color  of  venal- 
ity, as  a signal  instance  will  show.  A rich  propri- 
etor in  the  neighborhood  of  Petersburg  was  in- 
volved in  a suit  of  the  largest  importance.  A hint 
was  conveyed  to  him,  that  the  only  hope  of  a favor- 
able decision  rested  upon  the  private  transfer  of  ten 
thousand  silver  roubles  to  the  hand  of  the  judge. 

The  proprietor  was  eager  to  gain  his  suit,  but  he 
was  also  anxious  to  save  his  roubles.  So  he  goes 
to  the  Count  Orloff,  the  head  of  the  imperial  police, 
reputed  one  of  the  few  honest  functionaries  belong- 
ing to  the  court,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  offer 
that  had  been  made,  and  begged  the  loan  of  the  ten 


thousand  roubles  with  which  the  bribe  might  be 
made  and  discovered  by  an  agent  of  Orloff  upon 
the  person  of  the  venal  judge. 

The  Count  Orloff  supplied  the  roubles  ; the  pro* 
prietor  invited  the  judge  to  dine.  At  dessert  he 
draws  the  money  from  his  pocket,  and  counts  it 
into  the  hands  of  his  complaisant  guest,  who  places 
it  in  his  hat  beside  him. 

The  nephew  of  the  judge  shortly  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, and  after  a private  whisper  in  the  uncle’s 
ear,  withdraws.  The  proprietor  gives  an  arranged 
signal,  and  the  officers  of  police  present  themselves, 
and  propose  to  examine  the  person  of  the  judge. 

44  It’s  not  worth  while,”  said  the  host,  rubbing  hie 
hands  with  glee  ; 44  you  will  find  the  money,  I think, 
in  the  judge’s  hat.” 

The  officer  lifts  the  hat,  which  is— empty.  The 
nephew,  in  retiring,  had  done  his  uncle  the  service 
of  making  a change. 

The  virtuous  magistrate  was  astounded  by  the 
charge  against  him.  The  poor  proprietor  had  no 
proof  for  his  accusation.  He  lost  his  case  as  well 
as  his  ten  thousand  roubles  ; and  the  functionaries 
of  Orloff,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  divided  spoib 
with  the  quick-witted  judge. 

But  though  the  police  and  the  judges  may  con* 
spire  together  for  the  pleasant  bait  of  a few  thou- 
sand roubles,  the  police,  removed  from  the  judge, 
are  not  to  be  bought.  Indeed,  so  secret  are  their 
actions,  and  so  uncertain  their  presence,  that  the 
victim  of  their  toils  knows  not  whom  to  buy.  They 
appear  in  the  midst  of  family  groups,  and  snatch  a 
man  from  his  fireside  without  a reason  or  any  sign 
to  the  world.  A member  of  a family  is  missed; 
none  know  whither  he  has  gone : his  intimate 
friends  alone  may  be  cognisant  of  the  seizure ; but 
it  is  a thing  dangerous  to  speak  of ; it  is  safer  to 
say  he  has  retired  to  his  country  estates,  or  has 
made  a voyage  to  Holland  or  to  F ranee. 

Upon  a certain  evening,  not  two  years  gone,  an 
officer  of  the  Russian  gendarmerie  presented  him- 
self in  the  saloon  of  a gentleman  of  Petersburg, 
Monsieur  X—.  (That  gentleman  is  now  living 
in  Paris,  and  himself  tells  the  story.) 

The  officer  invited  Monsieur  X to  follow  him 

to  the  Minister  of  Police.  At  the  sight  of  the  well- 
known  pale-blue  uniform  of  the  officers  of  police, 

the  household  and  friends  of  Monsieur  X were 

astounded  and  dismayed.  The  gentleman  obeyed 
the  command,  and  passed  out  of  his  saloon.  The 
family  waited  him  in  vain.  The  night  passed,  and  he 
did  not  return.  The  next  day  dragged  wearily  on, 
and  still  there  was  no  sign  and  no  tidings  of  their 
missing  relative.  Day  after  day  it  was  the  same 
tedious  and  anxious  waiting.  Weeks  followed,  and 
still  there  were  no  tidings.  Six  months  of  bitter 
misery  ensued,  and  the  family  had  given  him  up  for 
lost ; when  one  morning  he  reappeared — thin,  fee- 
ble, worn  out  with  suffering  and  anxiety.  It  was 
hard  to  believe,  indeed,  that  he  was  the  same  who 
had  left  his  saloon  strong  and  healthful.  Y et  it  was 
none  other ; and  this  was  the  account  he  gave  of 
his  absence : 

44  After  my  leaving  my  home,  the  officers,  in  place 
of  conducting  me  to  the  ministry  of  police,  placed 
me  in  a low,  narrow  chamber,  where  I remained 
for  some  time  ia  entire  darkness.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  I was  compelled  to  descend  blindfolded 
a long  stairway,  and  to  enter  one  of  those  dark 
boxes  in  which  prisoners  are  conveyed  from  dun- 
geon to  dungeon.  A feeble  ray  of  light  entering 
from  above,  seemed  to  me  to  show  a reflection  of 
the  snow ; by  nothing  else  could  I judge  of  the  di- 
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rection  in  which  I was  dragged  rapidly  forward  by 
two  horses  at  full  gallop. 

“ In  the  morning  the  dark  wagon  stopped ; an 
officer  blinded  my  eyes,  and  conducted  me  to  a 
narrow  prison-room,  where  I was  left  in  entire 
darkness.  After  sufficient  rest,  and  eating  a morsel 
of  the  coarse  bread  furnished  to  prisoners,  my  jour- 
ney was  renewed,  in  the  same  mysterious  manner. 
The  officers  never  answered  a word  to  my  ques- 
tions. 1 knew  nothing  of  the  reason  for  my  seiz- 
ure. I could  learn  nothing  of  the  probable  extent 
of  my  punishment. 

“I  gave  up  all  thought  of  again  meeting  my  fam- 
ily or  friends  ; and  overcome  by  this  conviction,  I 
yielded  languidly  to  the  terrors  of  my  position.  Life 
and  all  its  aims  seemed  suddenly  to  have  passed 
away  from  me ; and  like  a corpse,  more  than  like 
a living  creature,  I was  removed  from  wagon  to 
dungeon,  and  again  from  my  dungeon  to  the  travel- 
ing prison  van. 

“On  a certain  day  the  horses  were  removed 
sooner  than  was  the  custom,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  officers  entered  my  prison  with,  torches. 
Among  them  1 recognized  those  who  had  seized 
me  at  my  home.  I fancied  that  I had  arrived  at  the 
termination  of  my  dreadful  journey. 

“ An  officer  came  forward,  and  bade  me  follow 
him. 

“ * And  where  do  you  lead  met*  said  I. 

“ 4 To  your  home,*  said  he. 

“ There  seemed  to  me  a terrible  irony  in  this— 
a home  in  Siberia! 

“ He  opened  the  window  shutters,  and  bade  me 
look  out. 

“ It  was  indeed  St.  Petersburg ! 4 We  have  re- 
turned/ said  1. 

“‘We  have  never  left  it/  said  he,  ‘every  night 
you  have  gone  over  the  same  road ; every  day  you 
have  passed  in  the  same  dungeon.  It  was  never 
intended  to  carry  you  into  exile,  but  simply  to  give 
you  a warning .’  ” 

It  appeared  that  he  had  talked  too  freely  of  the 
action  of  the  government,  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
sation of  secret  societies. 


By  way  of  pendant  to  this  touch  of  tyranny,  we 
will  follow  Lord  Londonderry  into  the  presence  of 
the  Imperial  family,  and  note  with  what  amiable 
fondness  he  speaks  of  them  all. 

Lord  Londonderry,  it  may  be  premised,  traveled 
in  Russia  some  years  ago,  and  published  memorials 
of  .his  trip,  which,  we  believe,  never  appeared  upon 
this  side  of  the  water  ; nor  indeed  would  they  have 
interest  for  American  readers,  except  at  the  present 
juncture. 

Speaking  the  Empress,  he  says,  “ She  entered 
the  apartment  with  the  Grand  Duke  Hereditary, 
and  in  the  most  gracious  manner  accosted  me  as 
an  old  acquaintance ; remembering  me,  she  was 
pleased  to  say,  in  1813,  in  Silesia.  The  indescrib- 
able majesty  of  deportment  and  fascinating  grace 
that  mark  this  illustrious  personage  are  very  pecu- 
liar. Celebrated  as  are  all  the  females  connected 
with  the  lamented  and  beautiful  Queen  of  Prussia, 
there  is  none  of  them  more  bewitching  in  manners 
than  the  Empress  of  Russia ; nor  is  there  existing, 
according  to  all  reports,  so  excellent  and  perfect  a 
being. 

“After  a kind  and  gracious  conversation  with 
me,  she  turned  to  my  companions,  and  while  talk- 
ing to  them,  the  Hereditary  Prince  approached  me. 
He  is  eighteen,  remarkably  tall  and  handsome,  has 
a benign  countenance  and  a princely  air,  and  is 


undoubtedly  one  of  the  handsomest  young  men  that 
can  be  seen.  The  Princess  Olga,  the  youngest  of 
two  sisters,  was  in  the  background ; she  appeared 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  fair  and  delicate,  but  tall, 
with  very  brilliant,  large  sparkling  eyes. 

“Her  elder  sister,  we  understood  afterward,  was 
ill  and  not  able  to  appear ; but  at  a subsequent  pe- 
riod, I often  saw  her ; and  although,  perhaps,  she  is 
not  at  first  so  striking  as  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga, 
she  has  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  Em- 
peror ; and  her  countenance  has  all  that  ingenuous- 
ness and  intelligence  which  characterizes  her  Im- 
perial father.  She  is,  I believe,  tw'o  years  older 
than  her  sister.  After  half  an  hour’s  conversation, 
the  Empress  proceeded  to  the  general  reception- 
room  ; and  making  her  tournee  to  the  ladies,  the  min- 
isters, the  gentlemen,  the  officers,  &c.,  that  were 
assembled,  she  went  into  the  dinner-room:  the 
ladies  following  her  successively  according  to  their 
rank,  and  then  the  gentlemen.  I was  directed  to 
sit  on  the  left  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  opposite 
the  Empress,  the  American  embassador  sitting  on 
his  right.  The  Empress  sat  next  her  son  and  her 
daughter ; the  other  ladies  ranging  in  a line  on  each 
side. 

“At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  we  returned 
to  the  end  division  of  the  apartment  I have  de- 
scribed, while  a numerous  band  of  servants  swept 
away  the  dinner  tables,  and  cleared  the  middle 
space.  In  about  an  hour  we  were  dismissed,  after 
the  Empress  had  gone  round  the  circle  saying  some- 
thing kind  and  agreeable  to  every  one ; and  we 
were  then  informed  that  we  should  be  expected  to 
return  at  eight  o’clock  for  a ball ; the  ladies  in  an 
entire  new  dress  : indeed  the  essential  business  of 
la  toilette  seemed  to  be  at  its  meridian.  The  Em- 
press sets  an  example  by  bestowing  every  possible 
pains  on  her  appearance,  which,  aided  by  her  match- 
less jewels,  and  the  precious  appendages  of  the 
crown,  displayed  on  so  fine  a person,  makes  her 
shine  forth  as  a perfect  paragon.  On  returning 
for  the  ball,  we  found  the  Emperor’s  younger  chil- 
dren, the  two  Grand  Dukes  Michael  and  Nicholas, 
with  their  governesses  and  preceptors,  assembled 
in  the  outer  room ; where  a large  montagne  Rutse 
had  been  erected  for  their  amusement ; in  using 
which  they  often  got  the  Emperor  and  ladies  of  the 
Court  to  join.  The  two  boys  are  fair,  but  strong 
and  healthy.  They  were  dressed  en  Cossaque , spoke 
English,  and  had  a Scotch  lady  in  charge  of  them, 
who  was  very  conversable  and  agreeable.  She  had 
been  nineteen  years  in  the  Imperial  family,  and 
gave  me  the  most  interesting  account  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  interior,  and  of  the  qualities  of  the  Em- 
peror as  a father,  husband,  and  master ; w hich  could 
only  be  surpassed  by  those  of  the  Empress  as  a 
mother  and  a wife.  Having  noticed  and  communi- 
cated with  all  the  nursery  department,  wc  went  to 
the  ball-room,  and  shortly  afterward  the  Empress 
appeared.  She  led  off  the  dance  with  her  son ; and 
it  was  kept  up  with  spirit  until  twelve.  Her  majes- 
ty really  danced  as  if  she  were  fifteen,  and  looked 
much  more  like  the  sister  than  the  mother  of  the 
Hereditary  Prince.  It  is  useless  to  enumerate  all 
the  company  that  graced  this  splendid  ball;  the 
elite  of  Petersburg  are  well  known  ; all  were  pres- 
ent.” 

The  same  amiable  Marquis  describes  a banquet 
with  the  Emperor,  and  its  attending  ceremonies, 
thus:  “We  sat  dow'n  about  four  hundred.  The 
eaUe  was  lighted  by  four  thousand  wax  candles. 
The  dinner  was  served  h la  Ruese ; but  w as  hot  and 
excellent.  The  wines  were  of  every  description ; 
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the  ormolu  ornaments  and  confectionary  which  dec- 
orated the  table  were  not  only  splendidly  hand- 
some, but  the  latter  in  great  perfection ; and  the 
dessert  was  laid  out  on  a Russian  porcelain  serv- 
ice, on  which  were  painted  the  devices  and  uni- 
forms of  every  regiment  in  the  Russian  army.  The 
Empress  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  centre  table,  hav- 
ing the  Crown  Prince  on  her  right,  the  Prince  of 
Oldenburg  on  her  left,  and  the  other  branches  of 
the  Imperial  family  next  her.  The  Emperor,  as  is 
usual  on  these  occasions,  was  opposite  to  her  Im- 
perial Majesty,  with  the  two  oldest  officers  of  the 
' regiment  on  his  right  and  left.  At  a particular  mo- 
ment of  the  repast,  the  Emperor  rose  and  said,  lJe 
port 0 a la  eante  dee  ojficiers  du  regiment  P Every 
body  stands ; they  then  reseat  themselves  in  si- 
lence, and  there  are  no  further  speeches  or  demon- 
strations of  any  kind. 

44  After  coffee  is  handed  round,  the  Imperial  circle 
rise  and  proceed  to  the  rooms  of  the  Empress.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  a peculiarly  interesting 
spectacle.  As  the  regiment  was  one  in  which  the 
Imperial  family  had  all  served,  and  as  the  young 
Grand  Dukes  will  be  first  placed  in  it,  the  Em- 
peror, to  show  his  respect  and  attachment  to  this 
oorps,  had  arranged  the  following  exhibition : 

“ In  the  interior  of  the  Salle  Blanche , on  each  side 
of  the  door,  were  placed  two  of  the  finest  grenadiers 
of  the  regiment,  measuring  at  least  six  feet  two  or 
three  inches;  when  we  had  passed  these  in  the 
outer  hall,  to  our  amazement  we  beheld  the  two 
little  Grand  Dukes  standing  as  sentinels,  and  dress- 
ed with  minute  exactness  as  privates  of  the  regi- 
ment, with  knapsacks,  great-coats,  haversacks,  all 
in  marching  order.  To  the  inexpressible  amuse- 
ment of  every  body,  the  Emperor  himself  then  put 
the  little  princes  through  the  manual  and  platoon 
exercise,  whieh  they  both  did  incomparably.  The 
universal  delight,  from  the  oldest  general  to  the 
lowest  subaltern  of  the  guards,  was  something  I 
cun  not  describe." 

On  another  occasion  the  Marquis  thus  describes 
(it  will  please  our  lady  readers)  the  appearance  of 
the  Empress  : “ She  came  forth  from  her  boudoir, 
covered  with  jewels,  surrounded  by  the  Grand 
Duchess,  the  dames,  and  demoie tiles  (Thonneur . The 
largest  brilliants  decorated  her  head ; her  robe  was 
of  light-blue  velvet  trimmed  with  costly  ermine  ; it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  any 
thing  but  diamonds  and  pearls  in  this  dress  of 
matchless  splendor ; so  well  suited  to  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  deportment  of  this  noble  woman,  whose 
matchless  person,  added  to  the  action  of  her  arms,  j 
and  the  display  of  her  beautiful  hands,  render  her 
an  object  the  contemplation  of  which  one  could 
hardly  leave.  He^  two  lovely  daughters  followed 
her  like  two  attendant  angels.  They  were  clothed 
in  the  palest  pink  velvet,  trimmed,  as  was  the  robe 
of  the  Empress,  with  ermine  ; on  their  heads  they 
wore  caps  with  long  vails;  they  equaled,  hut  never 
caa  surpass,  their  mother  in  feminine  attraction." 

In  view  of  such  descriptive  generosity,  so  genial 
and  so  honest,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Impe- 
rial Court  still  recognizes  and  sanctions  the  direst 
cruelty  and  the  most  vigilant  despotism  of  the 
world.  The  surveillance  of  an  omnipresent  police, 
and  the  seizure  of  suspected  state-criminals,  from 
their  own  firesides,  without  accusation,  without 
warning,  without  time  or  means  for  exculpation, 
form  but  a small  part  of  the  real  barbarism  which 
overshadows  that  ice-land  of  the  North-  Their 
very  judicial  punishments  savor  of  savage  life,  and 
1 the  knout'  has  become  a symbol  of  cruelty.  When 
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our  first  travelers  went  into  Russia,  before  yet  the 
voyaging  Stephens  had  made  his  books  or  his 
name,  there  were  brought  back  from  the  Muscovite 
country  terrible  details  of  the  knout  execution, 
which  we  remember  reading  over  with  a strange 
sensation  of  nausea.  The  descriptions  have  gone 
by,  but  the  punishment  is  fresh  as  ever ; and  may 
be  we  shall  be  doing  a service  to  humanity  in  exil- 
ing up  again  its  harrowing  details,  which  belong  to 
the  execution  of  a criminal  sentence  of  Russia. 

We  copy  the  graphic  account  of  a late  French 
writer : 

“ At  a given  signal  the  sufferer  has  to  advanoe, 
with  a slow  step,  between  the  rows  of  soldiers, 
each  of  whom,  in  turn,  must  apply  a vigorous  blow 
on  his  back : the  pain  he  endures  might,  perhaps, 
suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  passing  as  quickly  as 
possible  through  the  double  row  of  executioners,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  number  and  the  force  of  the 
blows  which  hack  his  flesh  to  pieces ; but  he  cal- 
culates without  Russian  justice.  The  two  non-com- 
missioned officers  retreat  slowly,  step  by  step,  in 
order  to  afford  every  one  time  to  perform  his  task. 

They  drag  the  unhappy  wretch  forward,  or  push 
him  back,  by  driving  the  points  of  the  bayonets 
into  his  breast.  Every  blow  must  tell ; it  must 
enter  his  back  and  cause  the  blood  to  gush  out.  No 
pity ; every  one  must  do  hi«  duty.  The  Muscovite 
soldier  is  a machine  which  is  not  allowed  to  pos- 
sess any  individual  feeling;  and  woe  betide  his 
own  shoulders  if  he  manifests  the  least  hesitation, 
for  he  will,  on  the  spot,  receive  from  twenty-five 
to  a hundred  blows,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
general  who  has  the  honor  of  commanding  the  6000 
executioners.  The  Russian  Government  is  scrupug 
lous  in  the  most  trifling  details.  It  insists  on  every 
thing  being  done  with  precision.  But  with  such 
men  as  it  has  at  its  disposal  it  can  not  trust  to 
chance,  and,  therefore,  it  has  rehearsals  to  execute 
a human  being,  just  as  it  exercises  its  troops  pre- 
vious to  a review.  A few  hours  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  punishment,  a truss  of  hay  or 
straw,  placed  upon  a chariot,  is  driven  along  the 
ranks.  The  sufferer  advanced  up  to  the  nine  hund- 
redth and  third  stroke  ; he  did  not  utter  a single  cry, 
or  prefer  a single  complaint ; the  only  thing  which 
betrayed  his  agony  from  time  to  time  was  a con- 
vulsive shudder.  The  foam  then  began  to  form 
upon  his  lips,  and  the  blood  to  start  from  his  nose. 

After  fourteen  hundred  strokes,  his  face,  which  had 
long  before  begun  to  turn  blue,  assumed  suddenly 
a greenish  hue ; his  eyes  became  haggard  and  al- 
most started  out  of  their  sockots,  from  which  large 
blood-colored  tears  trickled  down  and  stained  his 
cheeks.  He  was  gasping  and  gradually  sinking* 

The  officer  who  accompanied  me  ordered  the  ranks 
to  open,  and  I approached  the  body.  The  skin 
was  literally  plowed  up,  and  had,  so  to  say,  disap- 
peared. The  flesh  was  hacked  to  pieces,  and  al- 
most reduced  to  a state  of  jelly ; long  strips  hung 
down  the  prisoner's  sides  like  so  many  thongs, 
while  other  pieces  remained  fastened  and  glued  lo 
the  sticks  of  the  executioners.  The  muscles,  too, 
were  torn  to  shreds.  No  mortal  tongue  can  ever 
convey  a just  idea  of  the  sight.  The  commandant 
caused  the  cart  which  had  brought  the  prisoner  to 
be  driven  up.  He  was  laid  in  it  on  his  stomach, 
and,  although  he  was  completely  insensible,  the 
punishment  was  continued  upon  the  corpse,  until 
the  surgeon  appointed  by  the  Government,  who  had 
followed  the  execution  step  by  step,  gave  orders  for 
it  to  be  suspended.  He  did  not  do  this,  however, 
until  there  was  hardly  the  alightast  breath  of  life 
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left  in  the  sufferer's  body.  When  the  execution 
was  stopped,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine- 
teen strokes  had  cut  the  body  to  pieces.  But  in 
Russia,  the  (act  of  striking  a corpse  is  not  cruel 
enough,  and  would  not  inspire  a nation  of  slaves 
with  a sufficient  amount  of  terror.  A man  must 
Tovivo  before  he  undergoes  the  remainder  of  his 
punishment.  Tho  unhappy  wretch  was  token  to 
the  hospital,  where,  as  is  the  custom  in  these  cases, 
ho  was  placed  in  a bath  of  water  saturated  with 
salt,  and  then  treated  with  the  greatest  care  and 
solicitude,  until  a complete  cure  was  effected,  so 
that  he  could  bear  the  rest  of  tho  sentence.  In  all 
instances,  and  at  all  times,  the  penal  laws  of  Rus- 
sia uro  stamped  with  atrocious  barbarity.  It  was 
seven  months  before  he  was  cured  and  his  health 
re-established  ; and,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
ho  was  solemnly  taken  back  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  forced  once  more  to  run  the  gauntlet,  in 
ordor  to  receive  his  full  amount  of  6000  strokes. 
Ho  died  at  the  commencement  of  this  seoond  pun- 
ishment.” 

Now  that  we  are  upon  this  matter  of  the  knout, 
it  is  worth  while  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  our 
cousins  over  the  water — we  mean  our  English 
cousins — who  affect  a humanity  far  in  advance  of 
their  barbarian  neighbors,  that  their  schools  are  not 
yet  wholly  free  from  traces  of  brutality ; and  we 
hear,  within  the  month,  that  a certain  head-master, 
a pupil  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Arnold,  and  a stout 
maintenant  of  that  eminent  scholar's  system  of 
school-management,  has  winked  at  a bit  of  birch 
barbarity,  which  has  a strong  smack  of  Muscovy. 

It  appears  from  the  newspaper  accounts  that  a 
-certain  boy  of  the  name  of  Stewart  (an  Earl's  son, 
toy  the  way),  had  a quarrel  on  the  football  ground 
with  another  of  the  name  of  Holmes.  Platt,  a mon- 
itor of  the  school,  interfered,  accusing  young  Stew- 
aft  of  having  the  wrong,  and  of  telling  a falsehood, 
which  Stewart  resented  in  a boyish  way,  by  re- 
torting falsity  upon  the  monitor. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  best  told  in  Stewart’s 
own  words,  narrating  the  conduct  of  Platt : 

41 1 thought  no  more  about  it  then,  but  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  after  breakfast,  he  sent  for  me  to 
his  room,  and  told  me  that  he  had  sent  for  me  to 
whop  me  for  my  impertinence  yesterday.  Upon 
which  1 told  him  that  I had  not  been  impertinent, 
or,  at  any  rate,  if  1 had,  the  remarks  I had  made 
were  in  consequence  of  his  speaking  as  he  had  done 
to  me.  He  then  told  me  that  that  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  (I  copy  his  remark  ver- 
batim) said— 4 1 may  say  any  thing  1 like  on  the 
football  ground,  and  you  hav.c  no  right,  whatever  it 
is,  to  contradict  me.’  So  I said,  4 If  you  say  what 
is  not  true,  I shall  certainly  contradict  you  but 
he  cut  me  short,  and  told  me  to  stand  out,  and  so  I 
told  him  that  I should  do  no  such  thing ; upon  which 
he  said,  4 1 suppose  you  know  that  you  must  either 
take  my  whopping  or  you  will  be  sent  away  from 
the  school so  I told  him  that  I would  not  take  it, 
and  i left  his  room  and  called  at  Dr.  Vaughan's, 
who,  however,  was  engaged  then,  and  I was  told  to 
call  at  a few  minutes  before  one.  In  the  mean 
while,  Platt  had  been  to  Dr.  Vaughan  and  had  told 
him  about  it.  When  I saw  Dr.  Vaughan,  he  was 
excessively  kind,  and  told  me  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly sorry  that  I should  have  got  into  a mess  with 
any  of  the  monitors,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  beard,  I 
was  to  blame  in  what  I had  said,  and  so  he  should 
advise  me  to  take  the  whopping,  as  there  was  no 
cowardice  in  taking  any  thing  from  a legal  power. 


And  so  I went  away  with  the  determination  of  tell- 
ing Platt  that  I would  submit,  and  begging  his 
pardon.  He,  however,  anticipated  me,  and  seat 
for  me  to  the  monitors'  library  directly  after  dinner, 
where  he  told  me  what  he  had  said  before  in  the 
morning,  and  asked  me  if  I had  altered  my  de- 
termination ? I told  him  that  I had,  and  that  1 would 
submit.  He  then  gave  me  thirty-one  cuts  as  hard 
as  ever  he  could,  across  the  shoulder-blades,  with 
a cane  more  than  an  inch  in  circumference,  which 
he  paid  Is.  6d.  for,  and  with  such  force  that  he  had 
to  stop  almost  every  cut  to  bend  back  the  cane,  it 
was  so  curled  with  the  violence  of  the  blow.  I 
almost  fainted  during  it ; but  I can  not  help  being 
glad  that  I managed  to  get  out  of  the  room  without 
making  the  slightest  movement  to  show  him  that  I 
felt  his  brutality.” 

Stewart  wns  immediately  taken  off  to  the  surgeon, 
who  pronounced  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
he  had  never  witnessed  such  a brutal  and  unmanly 
outrage.  The  boy  was  sent  to  the  sick-room,  where 
he  remained  until  Sunday.  His  arm  was  swollen 
from  the  effects  of  the  blows 44  four  inches  above  its 
natural  size." 

All  that  Dr.  Vaughan  (the  head-master  of  the 
school)  could  say  with  regard  to  this  conduct  of 
young  Platt,  was,  that  44  he  was  sorry  Stew'art  had 
got  into  a mess  with  the  monitors,  that  he  should  ad- 
vise him  to  take  the  whopping,  that  there  was  no 
cowardice  in  taking  any  thing  from  a legal  power” 

So  it  appears  that  Smike,  and  the  old  master  of 
Dotheboys  Hall,  have  their  parallels  still  in  En- 
gland. 


! And  as  we  speak  of  masters  and  of  schools,  our 
thought  reverts  to  the  figure  and  the  face  of  one— 
not  a master  indeed,  but  a teacher — who  sat,  when 
we  saw  him,  in  a professor’s  chair  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a stout,  tall,  athletic  man, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  chest,  and  prodigiously 
muscular  limbs.  His  face  was  magnificent ; his 
hair,  which  he  wore  long  and  flowing,  fell  round  his 
massive  features  like  a lion’s  mane,  to  which,  in- 
deed,  it  was  often  compared,  being  much  of  the 
same  hue.  His  lips  were  always  working,  while 
his  gray  flashing  eyes  had  & weird  sort  of  look  which 
was  highly  characteristic.  In  his  dress  he  was  sin- 
gularly slovenly,  being,  except  on  state  occasions, 
attired  in  & threadbare  suit  of  clothes,  often  rent, 
his  shirts  frequently  buttonless,  and  his  hat  of  the 
description  anciently  called  shocking.  His  profes- 
sional style  of  costume  was  just  as  odd.  His  gown, 
as  he  stalked  along  the  colleges,  flew  in  tattered 
stripes  behind  him ; and,  altogether,  with  all  his 
genius,  he  was  personally  one  of  the  most  strangely 
eccentric  of  the  many  eccentric  characters  existing 
in  his  day  in  the  metropolis  of  the  north. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  we  refer  to  the 
critic,  poet,  and  professor— Christopher  North. 
Every  body  has  heard  before  now  that  the  old  man 
is  dead.  If  he  had  lived  until  May  he  would  have 
been  sixty-nine. 

Walter  Scott,  writing  to  Miss  Baillie  about  him, 
many  years  ago,  said : 

44  The  author  of  the  elegy  upon  poor  Grahame  is 
John  Wilson,  a young  man  of  considerable  poetical 
powers.  He  is  now  engaged  upon  a poem  called  the 
4 Isle  of  Palms,'  something  in  the  style  of  Southey. 
He  is  an  eccentric  genius,  and  has  fixed  himself 
upon  the  banks  of  Windermere,  but  occasionally 
resides  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  now  is.  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  him ; his  father  was  a wealthy  Pais- 
ley manufacturer— toil  mother  a sister  of  Robert 
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Sym.  He*  seems  sn  excellent,  warm-hearted,  and 
enthusiastic  young  man , something  too  much, 
perhaps,  of  the  latter  quality  places  him  among  the 
list  of  originals.” 

Many  years  later  when  Wilson  came  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Professorship,  in  which  harness 
he  died,  Scott  speaks  of  him  thus  : 

“ There  needed  no  apology  for  mentioning  any- 
thing in  which  1 could  be  of  service  to  Wilson; 
and,  so  far  as  good  words  and  good  wishes  here  can 
do,  I think  he  will  be  successful;  but  the  battle 
must  be  fought  in  Edinburgh.  You  are  anrare  that 
the  only  point  of  exception  to  W ilson  may  be,  that 
with  the  fire  of  genius,  he  has  possessed  some  of  its 
eccentricities ; but  did  he  ever  approach  to  those  of 
Henry  Brougham,  who  is  the  god  of  Whiggish  idol- 
atry ? if  the  high  and  rare  qualities  with  which  he 
is  invested  are  to  be  thrown  aside  as  useless,  be- 
cause they  may  be  clouded  by  a few  grains  of  dust, 
which  he  can  blow  aside  at  pleasure,  it  is  less  a 
punishment  on  Mr.  Wilson  than  on  the  country. 
I have  little  doubt  be  would  consider  success  in  this 
weighty  matter  as  a pledge  for  binding  down  his 
acute  and  powerful  mind  to  more  regular  labor  than 
circumstances  have  hitherto  required  of  him ; for, 
indeed,  without  doing  so,  the  appointment  could  in 
no  point  of  view  auswer  his  purpose.  He  must 
stretch  to  the  oar  for  his  own  credit,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  friends ; and  if  he  docs  ao,  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that  bis  efforts  wilt  be  doubly  blessed,  in  re- 
ference both  to  himself  and  to  public  utility.  You 
must,  of  course,  recommend  to  Wilson  great  tem- 
perin  his  canvass — for  wrath  will  do  no  good.  After 
all,  he  must  leave  off  sack,  purge,  and  live  cleanly, 
as  s gentleman  ought  to  do  ; otherwise  people  will 
oompare  his  present  ambition  to  that  of  Sir  Terry 
O’Fag,  when  he  wished  to  become  a judge.  ‘Our 
pleasant  follies  are  made  the  whips  to  scourge  us,’ 
as  Lear  says ; for  otherwise,  what  could  possibly 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  nomination  ?” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  doughty  Christopher, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  “ single-stick”  men  of  his 
day,  did  not  wholly  “ leave  off  sack”  up  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter ; and  there  is  many  a pleasant  pas- 
sage of-  the  Ambrosiane,  which  has  a taste  of  the 
“ mountain  mist.” 

But  the  mourning  comer  of  our  budget  is  not 
filled  with  this  great  name  only.  Rubini,  the  pleas- 
ant singer,  who  years  ago  bewitched  all  hearts  and 
ears  with  his  warm  tones,  and  his  passionate  ex- 
pression, has  slipped  off  in  his  Italian  home — leav- 
ing no  child  to  inherit  his  hoarded  riches,  and  no 
pupil  to  revive  the  strains  which  have  passed  away 
with  him  forever. 

He  began  life  as  a humble  violinist,  in  a little 
ehurch  of  the  province  Bergamo  ; where  those  who 
had  the  ordering  of  music  declared  him  utterly  in- 
competent even  for  so  menial  employ.  But  the  re- 
pulse lighted  a spark  of  daring  and  of  decision  in 
him,  that  forced  him  on,  over  the  heads  of  his  mas- 
ters, and  finally  made  him  the  most  admired  tenor 
•f  Europe. 

He  was  great  upon  the  stage,  but  on  the  stage 
only : he  never  won  high  esteem  as  a man ; and 
though  he  carried  plaudits  with  him  from  city  to 
city,  he  left  few  friends  behind  him.  Avaricious 
and  ungenerous,  he  hoarded  a vast  fortune,  which 
distant  kin  now  seixe  upon  and  enjoy.  The  most 
truthful  epitaph  that  can  be  written  over  him  is — 
that  he  was  a great  singer,  and  a sraaH  man  ! 

Yet  again — the  church  bells,  as  we  write  it,  have 
scarce  finished  their  tolling — we  record  the  death 
ef  the  old  poet  Montgomery ; already,  two  years 


gone,  announced  as  dead,  and  already  eulogized  as 
an  actor  on  another  stage  than  ours  ; yet  it  is  only 
recently  that  he  has  really  bid  adieu  to  life,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  name,  if  not  of  a very  great  poet, 
yet  of  a very  good  man. 


As  for  France,  and  French  Journalism,  what  can 
we  record  but  the  never-ending  watchfulness  of 
Eastern  news;  the  never-ending  sneers  at  Rus- 
sian intolerance  ; the  never-ceasing  growth  of  En- 
glish and  French  brotherhood?  And  for  token  of 
this  last,  every  newspaper  of  the  city  has  already 
pointed  with  an  eloquent  quill,  at  the  reception  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  when  the  Emperor  rode 
beside  him,  and  chatted  familiarly  with  him,  as  one 
friend  might  do  with  any  other,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  graces  of  his  charming  garden  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  and  sauntered  with  him  under  the  just-leaved 
trees  of  the  Champa  Ely  ties,  and  escorted  him  with 
a thousand  out -riding  guards  in  brilliant  uniforms, 
to  that  old  and  famous  field  of  war,  where  thirty 
thousand  troops  passed  back  and  forth,  to  the  roll 
of  countless  drums,  and  shouts  of  <(  God  save  the 
Queen !”  mingled  with  “ Long  life  to  the  Emperot !” 

It  was,  to  be  sure,  a proud  thing  for  the  tall  and 
sandy-haired  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  represent  in 
his  person  such  a nation  as  that  of  Britain,  in  such 
a presence  ; and  it  was  a still  prouder  thing  for  that 
Emperor,  who,  from  his  equivocal  position  in  the 
London  club-room,  had  wrought  out  for  himself 
such  a brilliant  future,  to  bestow  favors  now  upon 
the  royalty  of  his  old  country  of  exile,  and  to  wel- 
come the  foreign  prince  with  the  stir  of  an  army 


debitor's  Jtannrr. 

A GREAT  many  people  pretend  that  they  can 
judge  of  character  by  the  looks.  This  is  not  so. 
The  most  amiable  animal  in  the  world  in  appearance 
is  a tiger — the  most  soft,  velvety  of  all  substances  is 
his  paw.  Experience  alone  has  given  us  the  true 
idea  of  their  ferocity,  and  made  us  aware  of  the 
fangs  and  the  claws.  The  lineaments  of  the  great- 
est tyrants  in  the  world  have  nothing  cruel  in  their 
expression  ; heroes  are  equally  destitute  of  physi- 
cal traits  of  their  superiority.  Daniel  Webster, 
probably  more  than  any  man  that  ever  lived,  had  a 
bodily  presence  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  formed 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  mental  labors. 
When  our  volunteers  rushed  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
after  the  celebrated  battles  of  the  6th  and  9th,  in 
hero-hunting,  they  were  invariably  disappointed  at 
finding  4<  the  distinguished”  the  least  remarkable  in 
person  of  “all  the  crowd.”  “The  ferocious”  in 
looks,  without  exception,  held  some  subordinate 
position,  where  discretion  and  not  valor  was  most 
in  demand.  Old  Zach  was  mistaken  for  a farmer, 
Captain  Walker  for  a doctor,  and  Ridgely  and  Dun- 
can for  mere  boys — their  beardless  faces,  small  per- 
sons, and  modest  demeanor,  making  no  other  “ first 
impression.”  Captain  Walker  was  exceedingly 
diffident,  wore  citizen’s  clothes,  and  seldom  appear- 
ed w ith  arms.  He  rode  over  the  bloody  fields  with 
us  three  days  after  the  battles,  but  it  was  only  by 
“ hard  pumping”  that  we  could  get  any  particulars. 
After  working  away  in  vain  “ for  items”  at  this  ap- 
parently dry  source,  we  noticed  Captain  Walker 
looking  intently  out  upon  the  horizon  ; it  was  a fist 
country,  and  there  could  be  seen  a half  dozen  ran- 
cheros  skirting  along  like  spirits.  Instantly  his 
blue  and  generally  dull  eye  brightened  up,  and  he 
said:  “There  go  some  Mexicans,  with  p— ns 
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from  General  Taylor  to  go  out  cattle -hunting.  They 
are  great  scoundrels,  and  impose  upon  the  ‘old 
nan,'  and  take  advantage  of  their  privilege  to  rob 
and  kill  our  people  ; but,"  continued  the  Captain, 
with  unusual  animation, 14 1 always  shoot  ’em  down 
on  sight ; if  they  have  got  * a pass*  it’s  their  misfor- 
tune ; if  they  haven’t,  why  I have  got  them  out  of  the 
way.”  Who  would  have  anticipated  such  a speech 
from  such  looks  ? 

But  we  intended  to  tell  another  story.  Many 
yeara  ago,  44  in  the  better  days  of  the  United 
States  Senate,"  a fashionable  steamer  was  dash- 
ing over  the  Sound,  filled  with  passengers  bound 
for  Providence.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  a 
young  man  came  to  the  captain,  and  stated  that  he 
had  lost  his  watch,  and  desired  the  officer  to  insti- 
tute 44  a search.”  The  captain  decided  that  it  was 
impossible,  among  a crowd  of  five  or  six  hundred 
persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  to  grant  the 
request ; but  desired  the  young  man  to  keep  a sharp 
look-out  for  suspicious  persons,  point  them  out,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  Providence  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  be  arrested.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  the  young  man  stated  that  he  was  satis- 
fied he  had  found  the  thief:  he  knew  he  was  the  dis- 
honest personage  from  his  appearance,  from  his  face ; 
and  was  fortified  in  the  supposition  because  the 
suspected  person  avoided  the  crowd,  and  was 
then  by  himself  on  the  upper  deck,  pretending  to 
read,  by  beginning  at  the  end  of  a book  and  turning 
the  leaves  over  toward  the  beginning ; and  this,  said 
the  young  man,  is  of  itself  very  suspicious.  The 
captain  instantly  went  upon  the  upper  deck,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  young  man,  stated  that  the 
person  was  no  one  else  than  Asher  Robbins,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Senators  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  who 
was  thus  solitarily  conning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
Hebrew  Bible.  So  much  for  judging  people  from 
appearances — from 44  their  looks." 

41  The  Friends”  have  had  their 44  annual  meeting" 
in  our  midst,  and  have  departed  from  among  us.  It 
is  quite  refreshing  to  see  these  sedato  people  once 
a year  thronging  our  crowded  streets,  all  quiet  them- 
selves, although  tho  world  is  in  such  confusion 
around  them.  The  followers  of  Fox,  however, 
throve  best  under  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecution ; 
for  then  they  increased  in  numbers,  and  were  filled 
with  enthusiasm.  The  degrading  influences  of 
modem  innovations  are  making  sad  work  with  the 
Friends — that  is,  with  their  garments— for  it  is  rare 
now  to  see  a genuine,  orthodox-looking  Friend. 
The  straight  coat,  the  short-w'aisted  dress,  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  the  44gun-boat”  looking  bonnet,  have 
such  terrible  twists  in  their  composition,  that  they 
would  make  the  old  fathers  weep  if  they  could  wit- 
ness them.  We  have  seen  several  female  Friends 
(what  a shame  that  w-e  can  only  call  them  such  in 
an  official  sense),  who  have  their  lips  and  cheeks 
ornamented  by  nature  with  carnation  tints,  and 
whose  eyes  were  full  of  azure,  who  seemed  to  rebel 
under  the  straight-laced  discipline  of  colorless  drab, 
and,  borrowing  a hint  from  the  composition  of  their 
own  lovely  countenances,  had  stolen  a gay  tint  or 
two,  and  mingled  them  as  contrasts  to  the  prevail- 
ing purity  of  sameness  that  characterized  their  out- 
ward girlhood,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  pale  apple 
blossom  threaded  with  almost  spiritual  lines  of  pink. 
These  were  pleasing  evidences  of  the  struggles  of 
the  fair  daughters  of  Eve  to  be  bewitching,  that, 
thanks  to  the  happiness  of  our  eyes,  had  only  been 
tempered,  but  not  subdued  by  long  yean  of  disci- 


pline and  respectable  tradition.  But  the  evils  of  the 
times  were  amusingly  exhibited  by  one  44  Josiah," 
who  came  up  out  of  the  rich  lands  of  Westchester, 
who,  desiring  to  appear  at  meeting  in  a true  pro- 
fessional hat,  had  evidently  searched  the  city 
through  for  a commendable  44  broad-brim,"  which  he 
obtained,  but  it  was  not  of  the  true  spirit;  it  lacked 
that  ineffable  grace  and  unction  that  gave  it  ortho, 
doxy.  It  was  a rakish  broad-brim  : it  had  a 44  fast 
look" — a sort  of  44  wide  awake"  expression — that 
gave  to  our  Friend  a mongrel  appearance,  and  turn- 
ed his  plain  clothing  into  questionable  propriety, 
and  puzzled  the  superficial  observers  to  decide 
whether  our  44  goodly  man"  wras  really  a Friend,  or 
one  of  the  44  b’hoys.”  Alas,  when  the  age  is  so  cor- 
rupt that  all  New  York  will  not  furnish  one  un- 
questionably respectable,  moral,  and  really  solemn 
broad-brimmed  hat ! The  Friends,  we  are  sorry  to 
see,  have  their  excitements  ; and  they  are  at  this 
time  under  much  travail  on  the  subject  of  some  of 
the  younger  female  members  learning  to  play  the 
piano.  It  would  altogether  be  a rare  sight  to  see  a 
pretty  Quakeress  at  the  piano.  Certainly  the  music 
would  be  sobered  down,  and  all  the  brilliant  pas- 
sages se  subdued,  that  they  would  come  up  soft 
whisperings,  rather  than  full,  sonorous  cadences. 
But  have  the  Friends  any  music!  Has  not  the 
organ  been  depressed  and  dissipated!  Who  ever 
heard  a Quaker  sing  ? Even  their  little  babies  grow 
up  without  one  chirrup  in  their  little  ears,  except 
what  comes  from  the  birds,  who  sing  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  lack  gay  plumage — an  example,  by 
the  way,  for  the  Friends  to  consider  upon.  The 
Friends  have  directed  a circular  to  be  issued  to  all 
their  congregations  upon  this  enormity  of  music. 
Sweet  sounds  have  invaded  the  sanctity  of  their 
private  life  ; the  time  and  tune  of  nature  is  being 
revived  in  the  young  Friends,  and  if  the  heresy 
continues,  who  knows  but  the  44  falling  away”  may 
not  continue  until  the  limbs  of  the  rebellious, 
sympathizing  with  sound,  move  in  accordance  to 
measure  ; that  steps  may  grow  into  order,  that  slow 
pace  may  be  rendered  quick — that  the  F riends  may 
dance ! Certainly  these  are  perilous  times,  and  the 
old  land-marks  of  propriety — the  outward  symbols 
of  piety — are  being  swept  away. 


Mr.  Bell,  United  States  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, is  the  only  Southern  Senior  who  voted  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line.  His 
bearing  throughout  the  struggle  was  bold  and  fear- 
less, and  it  is  difficult  for  Northern  people  to  com- 
prehend the  amount  of  moral  courage  it  was  neces- 
sary to  possess  to  sustain  Mr.  Bell  in  his  position. 
Mr.  Bell  grew  up  in  Tennessee,  and  commenced 
public  life  in  that  Stsite  ; and  although  a warm  per- 
sonal friend,  yet  a political  opponent  of  General 
Jackson — a thing  of  itself  that  early  displayed  his 
firmness.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  after  some  se- 
vere political  struggle,  in  which  he  had  dared  to 
handle  44  4 Old  Hickory’  without  gloves,"  he  unex- 
pectedly met  the  old  soldier  in  the  street,  and  was 
rather  rudely  reproved  for  his  course.  Bell  listened 
calmly  to  a certain  point,  when  he  interrupted 
44  Old  Hickory"  as  follows  : 44  General,  I will  hear 
patiently  all  you  say  in  the  proper  spirit;  but 
when  you  presume  to  pass  the  bounds  due  from 
one  gentleman  to  another,  I shall  instantly  resent 
your  conduct."  The  old  General  looked  at  young 
Bell  a moment  in  the  eye,  and  breaking  out  into  a 
laugh,  changed  the  conversation. 

On*  of  the  most  characteristic  aneodotes  of  Gen- 
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end  Jackson  is  related  with  a great  deal  of  seat  by 
General  Cullom,  who  was,  as  he  says,  “ raised  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Hermitage.”  As  General 
Jackson’s  second  term  was  drawing  to  a close,  the 
politicians  were  very  anxious  to  get  his  “ prefer- 
ences.” It  was  suspected  that  he  had  determined 
to  go  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  no  overt  demonstration 
had  yet  been  made.  A number  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
shrewdest  friends,  hoping  the  old  General  might  be 
induced  to  go  for  their  favorite,  managed  to  get  an 
invitation  to  dine  at  the  44  White  House,”  and 
amidst  the  genialities  of  wine  and  familiar  conver- 
sation, the  absorbing  subject  of  14  the  succession” 
was  brought  forward,  and  cautiously  narrowed 
down  to  the  important  point  of  the  old  General's 
preferences.  The  old  man  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
unsuspecting,  but  finally  said,  44  he  was  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren.”  One  of  the  inquisitors,  not 
content,  asked,  44  General,  who  is  your  second 
choicer'  “By  the  Eternal” — said  4 4 Old  Hickory,” 
growing  impatient,  while  his  eyes  fairly  flashed  with 
excitement — 44  By  the  Eternal,  sir,  1 never  had  a 
second  choice  in  my  life.” 


A gentleman  from  the  South  gave  in  the  other 
day  the  following  amusing  illustration  of  the  negro 
character.  A favorite  house-servant  had  been  re- 
peatedly admonished  for  his  carelessness.  Upon 
one  occasion — having  dono  something  for  which  he 
was  rebuked — his  apology  was,  44 1 thought  so.” 
His  master,  a little  displeased,  said, 44  You  arc  not 
to  think,  sir ; I will  think  for  you.”  A few  days 
ailer,  some  piece  of  work  was  going  on,  over  which 
the  master  was  presiding — the  boy  was  one  of  the 
workmen.  The  gentleman  remarked:  44  Well,  1 
suppose  that  will  do ;”  and  turning  to  the  servant, 
asked  his  opinion.  The  reply  was : 44 1 don’t  know, 
sir.”  44  But,  what  do  you  think  about  it  ?”  said  the 
master.  The  negro  scratched  his  head,  and  after 
some  hesitation  replied  : 44  Why,  master,  you  told 
me  I musn’t  think — that  you  would  think  for  me.” 


Many  of  our  readers  cherish  reminiscences  of 
44  good  old  Bishop  Hedding.”  He  was  a 44  soldier 
of  the  cross”  long  before  the  present  generation  of 
active  men  were  born,  and  lived  on  to  see  the  chil- 
dren’s children  of  his  early  friends  make  their  first 
advances  down  the  shady  side  of  life.  It  was  a 
kindly  sight,  to  see  the  old  Bishop,  as  he  lingered 
among  the  scenes  of  his  early  triumphs,  hold  forth 
to  his  congregations,  talking  as  a father  to  his  chil- 
dren, or  rather,  as  a patriarch,  who  could  look  into 
the  future,  and  sanctify  the  past.  We  remember 
his  flne  glowing  sunny  face,  his  snowy  locks,  and 
gracious  words ; and  if  he  had  not,  by  reason  of 
long  service,  the  Are  of  youthful  eloquence,  he  had 
the  rare  attraction  of  evident  goodness,  and  you 
felt  as  you  listened  as  if  a good  man  was  before 
you.  Among  his  last  discourses  in  New  York,  the 
old  Bishop  w'as  pouring  out  his  experience  to  his 
admiring  audience,  when  he  stopped  short,  and 
said:  44  Brethren,  I can  not  illustrate  my  particular 
meaning  better  than  by  an  anecdote — an  anecdote 
singularly  illustrative  of  my  subject — one  which 
will,  in  a few  words,  comprehend  more  than  I could 
explain  in  an  hour.  As  a general  thing,”  continued 
the  Bishop,  44 1 do  not  approve  of  ministers  telling 
anecdotes  in  the  pulpit.  1 have  never,  in  my  long 
journey,  made  it  a practice ; yet  I do  not  object  to 
it  in  others  who  have  the  gift ; and  1 should  not 
depart  from  the  rule  on  this  occasion,  if  the  anec- 
dote I have  to  tell  was  not  so  exceedingly  appro- 
priate, so  happy,  so  exactly  to  the  point”— at  this 


moment  the  good  old  Bishop  found  occasion  to  ad- 
just his  spectacles,  and  instinctively,  as  it  were, 
he  leaned  over  the  sacred  volume,  appeared  to  scan 
a particular  verse,  and,  rising,  said  : 44  And  thirdly 
and  lastly,  brethren;”  and  concluded  without  ever 
dreaming,  that  his  long  preface  not  only  confirmed 
his  hearers  that  he  had  no  aptness  to  tell  an  anec- 
dote, but  also  that  in  the  course  of  thought  he 
had  consumed  the  anecdote  itself;  and  the  Bish- 
op’s excellent  story  must  remain  forever  untold, 
but  yet  remembered  because  there  is  nothing  to 
forget. 


Among  the  “good  people”  who  composed  the 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  a Western  steamer,  some 
years  since,  was  a comical-looking  man,  with  an 
equivocal  squint,  and  a suspicious  redness  about 
the  nose,  who  professed  once  to  have  seen  44  better 
days,”  but  who  was  now  a sad  victim  of  what  he 
was  pleased  to  term  the  “glory  times  of  Missis- 
sippi.” Having  heard  much  of  those  Plutonian 
days,  we  listened  attentively  for  information.  All 
we  heard  has  passed  away,  save  and  except  the 
following  incident.  Said  the  speaker,  looking 
around  with  great  affected  importance  : 44  When  I 
consider  what  an  easy  going  thing  it  then  was  for 
the  knowing  ones  to  make  money,  I have  always 
been  a little  vexed  to  think  4 was  at  the  time  so 
entirely  ignorant  of  financcring.  I could  do  better 
now.  However,  the  times  4 was  flush ;’  money 
w'as  borrowed  on  State  securities,  that  those  in  the 
secret  knew  were  4 unconstitutional,’  and  conse- 
quently it  came  easy,  and  went  easier.  Property 
had  no  fixed  value ; you  could  sell  any  thing,  on 
any  time,  at  any  price  ; put  up  moonshine,  on  ono, 
two,  and  three  years'  credit,  and  you  had  notes 
enough  in  a few  days  to  sink  a ship.  About  this 
time,  was  started  the  Brandon  Bank.  The  direct- 
ors paraded  the  fact  before  the  world  that  it  was  to 
be  a 4 safe  bank  ;’  and  putting  a cast  steel  ax  in  the 
cellar,  said  the  bills  wrere  to  be  issued  on  4 a metallic 
basis.’  The  popularity  of  that  institution  spread 
like  wild-fire  ; people  that  were  independent  in  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  them  that  hadn’t  a cent,  went 
to  borrowing ; and  so  many  crowded  into  Brandon 
for  4 discounts,’  that  the  hotels  overflow'ed,  and  the 
people  had  to  4 camp  out’  until  their  turn  came. 
The  cashier  sat  up  night  and  day  with  the  presi- 
dent, signing  notes,  w hich  w ere  issued  so  fast,  that 
no  account  was  kept  of  their  number  or  amount. 
At  last,  the  president  and  directors  got  exhausted, 
and  they  put  4 their  issues'  in  a barrel  behind  the 
counter,  and  passed  a resolution  4 that  nobody 
should  be  accommodated  to  a larger  loan  than  44  a 
grab.”'  Consequently,  when  any  one  put  in  his 
note,  if  the  bank  accepted  4 the  paper,’  the  drawer 
was  permitted  to  have  one  grab,  and  no  more,  as  it 
was  proposed  to  give  all  applicants  a fair  chance. 

44  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  old  Percy  Smith  was 
so  much  in  debt  that  nobody  will  ever  know  how 
much ; and,  at  my  suggestion,  he  put  in  his  paper 
for  discount,  setting  up 4 his  claim*  to  a cool  ‘twen- 
ty thousand ;’  and,  arming  himself  with  4 a slasher,’ 
he  went  down  to  Brandon,  and  asked  for  4 a dis- 
count,’ sw’earing  all  the  while  that  a ‘single  grab’ 

4 wouldn’t  give  him  a breathing  spell  between  drinks.’ 
The  directors,  however,  were  4 fighting-men,’  and 
couldn’t  be  bullied,  and  told  Percy  that  he  should 
not  be  served  any  better  than  the  4 other  applicants.’ 
So  the  old  fellow  took  a new  tack : he  went  over  to 
the  hotel,  got  up  a dinner  on  credit,  and  invited  all 
the  bank  officers  to  dine.  I think  Percy  told  me  he 
had  ’em  all  4 under  the  table*  by  eleven  o’clock  at 
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night — but  the  next  morning,  in  spite  of  Percy’s 
hospitality,  they  stuck  to  their  principles,  and  con- 
fined Percy  to  * a single  grab.’  This  decision  of  the 
directors  had  great  effect  upon  all  the  other  appli-^ 
cants ; but  Percy  was  not  to  be  so  easily  satisfied. 
He  hung  around  the  bank,  and  finally  got  a promise, 
‘as  he  gin  a treat,1  that  he  might  haye  the  first 
chance  after  the  barrel  was  newly  filled  up.  Upon 
the  stated  time,  Percy  prepared  himself.  He  took 
some  tar  and  boiled  it  stiff,  and  rubbed  it  over  his 
right  arm  up  to  his  shouldeT ; and,  wrapping  him- 
self in  a cloak,  he  walked  over  to  the  bank  for  his 
‘grab.*  The  first  dash  he  made,  he  ran  his  fist 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel — for  you  notice  he 
was  terribly  in  debt — he  then  whirled  his  arm  around 
a few  times,  and  took  it  out,  and  there  was  just 
thirty-seven  thousand,  five  hundred,  and  fifty-five 
dollars  sticking  in  tar ! ’Twns  the  last  grab  ever 
made  on  the  Brandon.  The  institution  couldn’t 
stand  such  a draw.  It  shut  down  the  next  day,  and 
thus  ended  the  4 glory  times  of  Mississippi.’” 


Ha 8 it  ever  occurred  to  the  readers  of  the 
“Drawer”  that  the  so-called  44 Spirit-Rappings ,” 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  talked 
about  of  late,  are,  after  all,  no  new  thing  ? Nearly 
a hundred  years  ago,  in  London,  in  the  famous 
44  Cock  Lane  Ghost  Imposture the  whole  44  phe- 
nomena” were  enacted,  and  of  which  we  have  the 
following  account  in  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban’s  14  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  ” for  February,  I7G2  : 

44  We  are  under  a necessity  of  giving  an  account 
of  the  method  taken  for  the  detection  of  the  impos- 
ture in  Cock-Lane,  which,  although  in  a great 
measure  eluded  by  the  cunning  of  the  girl,  who  is 
the  principal  agent,  and  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
father,  who  perhaps  was  the  contriver  of  it ; yet  it 
had  such  an  effect  as  to  convince  all  present  that 
the  girl  has  some  art  of  counterfeiting  particular 
noises,  and  that  there  is  nothing  preternatural  in 
the  responses  that  are  given  to  the  querists  on  this 
occasion. 

41  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  February,  many  gen- 
tlemen, eminent  for  their  rank  and  character,  were, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Clerk - 
enwell , assembled  at  his  house,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  noises  supposed  to  be  made  by  a de- 
parted spirit,  for  the  detection  of  some  enormous 
crime. 

44  About  ten  at  night,  the  gentlemen  met  in  the 
chamber,  in  which  the  girl,  supposed  to  be  disturbed 
by  a spirit,  had,  with  proper  caution,  been  put  to 
bed  by  several  ladies.  They  sat  rather  more  than 
an  hour,  and  hearing  nothing,  went  down  stairs, 
when  they  interrogated  the  father  of  the  girl,  who 
denied,  in  the  strongest  terms,  any  knowledge  or 
belief  of  fraud. 

44  The  supposed  spirit  had  before  publicly  prom- 
ised, by  an  affirmative  knock , that  it  would  attend 
one  of  the  gentlemen  into  the  vault  under  the  church 
of  St.John,  Clerkenwelly'whcre  the  body  is  deposited, 
and  give  a token  of  her  presence  there  by  a knock 
upon  her  coffin : it  was  therefore  determined  to 
make  this  trial  of  the  existence  or  veracity  of  the 
supposed  spirit. 

14  While  they  were  inquiring  and  deliberating, 
they  were  summoned  into  the  girl's  chamber  by 
some  ladies,  who  were  near  her  bed,  and  who  had 
heard  knocks  and  scratches.  When  the  gentlemen 
entered,  the  girl  declared  that  she  felt  the  spirit 
like  a mouse  upon  her  back,  and  was  required  to 
hold  her  hands  out  of  bed.  From  that  time , though 
the  spirit  was  very  solemnly  required  to  manifest  its 


existence , by  appearance , by  impression  on  the  hand  or 
body  of  any  present , by  scratches , knocks , or  assy  other 
agency,  no  evidence  of  any  preternatural  power  was 
exhibited. 

44  The  spirit  was  then  very  seriously  advertised 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  of 
striking  the  coffin,  was  then  about  to  visit  the  vault, 
and  that  the  performance  of  the  promise  was  then 
claimed.  The  company  at  one  o’clock  went  into 
the  church,  and  the  gentleman,  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made,  went,  with  one  more,  into  the  vault 
The  spirit  was  solemnly  required  to  perform  its 
promise,  but  nothing  more  than  silence  ensued; 
the  person  supposed  to  be  accused  by  the  spirit 
then  went  down,  with  several  others,  but  effect 
was  perceived.  Upon  their  return,  they  examined 
the  girl,  but  could  draw  no  confession  from  her. 
Between  two  and  three  she  desired,  and  was  per- 
mitted, to  go  home  with  her  father. 

44  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  whole  assembly 
that  the  child  has  some  art  of  making  or  counter- 
feiting particular  noises,  and  that  there  is  no  agency 
of  any  higher  cause.  This  account  was  drawn  up 
by  a gentleman  of  veracity  and  learning , and  therefore 
we  have  thought  it  sufficient  ; though  the  impostor  has 
been  since  more  dearly  detected , even  to  demonstra- 
tion." 

Now  all  this  is  very  curious,  and  is  almost 
identical  with  the  44  spirit-rappings  ” of  the  present 
day.  Then,  as  now,  also,  a belief  in  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  44  kneckings  ” was  held  by  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  and  eminent  public  function- 
aries of  the  government : one  of  the  former  class 
was  catechised  as  follows  by  a correspondent  of 
44  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine 

44  We  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  decoy 
duck  in  Cock  Lane,  so  addicted  to  angry  scratchings 
so  intent  upon  revengeful  purposes,  so  silly  (thougl 
at  the  same  time  cunning)  in  the  management  of 
her  little  cheats,  so  palpably  mistaken  in  many  in- 
stances, and  so  evasive  and  prevaricating  in  others — 
we  have,  I say,  no  room  to  suppose  that  this  little 
dabbler  in  necromancy  is  a celestial  visitant,  deputed 
hither,  on  a very  important  occasion,  by  the  King 
of  Heaven. 

44  Suppose,  next,  that  a departed  soul  is  in  a 
state  of  torment.  Do  you  think  that  the  d — 1 (hav- 
ing got  his  prey  within  his  clutches)  is  such  a fool 
as  to  let  it  go  again,  and  roam  and  ramble  where  it 
pleases  T Will  that  rigid  jail-keeper  allow  his 
prisoner  to  come  back  into  this  world  upon  the 
parole  of  homr,  and  that  not  only  for  a day  or  two, 
but  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  even  for  years,  as  we 
have  frequently  heard  of  in  some  cases  ? And  pray, 
for  what  ? In  the  present  case  it  will,  I suppose, 
be  said  to  develop  murder.  But,  good  sir,  be 
pleased  to  recollect  that  the  devil  urns  a murderer 
from  the  beginning.  And  would  he  (trow  you)  spoil 
his  own  trade  ? Does  not  this  show  you  at  once 
the  absurdity  of  this  pretense?  And  dare  you  to 
support  it  any  longer? 

44  You  have,  I think,  no  refuge  now  left  you  but 
to  recur  to  a middle  state  (whether  purgatory  or  any 
other)  hanging  somewhere  in  the  air,  like  Mohammed 
between  heaven  and  hell.  Well,  do  so,  and  wel- 
come ; you  are  still  under  the  same  restraint.  The 
same  arguments  will  have  the  same  force  against 
you  even  here  also,  and  will  hold  you  fast.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  suppose,  with  several  learned 
men  of  the  present  age,  that  there  is  no  such  middle 
state,  then  it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  all  pre- 
tenses of  this  kind  are  totally  overturned.  For 
who  (upon  this  supposition)  can  retunWrom  a state 
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off  iiuseri*d>iljty  into  a yiaie  at  aeusitwUty  before 
xJbc  last  dayi  , _ G( 

*•'*  if  you  consult  the  Scfiprxrex,  you  witf  md,  I 
t*ehcrv,  lm  much  irrupted  Jo  zbitvk  ibzit 
ft,atvc  a&y  teiOvylc-iJc,e  uur 
»T«  *y*j;  pstitsUted:  *0  tfctttrp  'to. 

«k.c*tVL,  tb  coozpuht?  di^T^iceiy  *d  veteste 

j3yrtUffb#i>‘^*  T n fro  aprlgitf^riv 

edge.,  ?iof  wfedcwn  <i?  **#  j6T»r$J';trtiLHter-'  utre 
going  ; and  it) at  the  d*<w  know  ©m  bay  thing  of  our 
tranxgrttturh*  up  cm  earth.'"  fZoric*.  ix 
’A  K&  to  the  soot,  thett  ( wither  jgund  m bad), 
being  at  liberty  to  make  exuursfona  now  and  then 
upon  a visit  among  mortals  in  iht»-  Kublumjry  world, 
1 would  have  yuu,  sir/to  fhmjt  m>  more  about  ix, 
aor  pretend  to  knew  more  of  H than  you  do.  or  can 
(which  is  just  nothing  at  all),  prGsmmng  la  bo  unit 
ah**  tekte  it  ; but  to  eoment  ycmwelf,  aa  I 

do,  with  5 hat  fm  bwrvatron  of  our  gt^at  pour, 

• — Tv*  liic  furthest  thore. 

When  «vw*  vre  pa**,  t!i©  *uvl  muiimn®  morn.* 
u But,  «rf- tf  you  taxi  any  my  thing  fttriber,  you 
will  probably  day,  *W  although  the  soul  itself  re- 
turns lip  morts  jfiat  ■ other lifpints^  tsobd  or  bad/  may 
interest  .thftpajiclvds  id  the  affairs  ,af  thfo  lower 
world.  1 your  aim,  and  givfr  this  answer  : 
‘Good  ntigels  or#  indeed  mimkl^nttg  spirits,  sent 
forth  from  Ovd  t0  to  those  who  shall  bo 

hein  of  solvAUond  But  can  you  rnliotfaliy  think 
that  those  good  beings,  Unholy  n Tigris } have  si  this 
time  any  itt&Mkfwry  Affair  of  whatim  to  transact 
in  Cotk  Lme,  of  all  the  lanes,  alleye,  and  by-planes 
of  London  Vx  . . . •*.  And  to  what  purpose  l Only 
to  play  irkks  *nlh  ihc  tivirig?  Only  to  try  skill  at 
bo-peep  t*4th  tfijetbtr^fe  fork  behind  curtains  \ to 
delude  the  ignorant  with  ©toWs,  sctiUrbings, 
thnnipiaca,  and  pfhfc/  art i liens  of  this  kind,  con- 
triiRvi  oidy  to  bring  custom  and  money  into  the 
pocket*  of  little  knaves  -awl:  petty  juggfet*?  Can 
you  onnously  *fcr,  that  iba  great,  tbo  good  ; 

and  wise r;^|<r#iy  «f  ffeaveo  would  permit  this, 
fcnd  allow  ;*  r*for*j  from  hwmm  to  earth  iucvecufe 
asndt  a wretfctol  and  wicked  design  V* 

**  pmgym  of the  age  w 
in  these  .Urttr4ayssb\(Vthey  Wyre  omphalic  ally 
44  ahead  t u£  as,  id  rnppinga,'*  very 

nearly  a liuhdrcu  teios  agd  * 


Fkw  who  hnvo  ^potic  down  lo  the  .sen  in  ahipt,'* 
day  after  day  over  i^  Kiormy  wa*t%  <con- 
aflcr  horizon,  >md  “still 
^e>.nd  w«*  not  ;"  fe  w , iv«  say,  h«y^  doer  tl»u>  but 
wdi  fre  l the.  forc^  o f th^  folio  wing  a* 

•trWeti  ^ y;  • . ^ ; ?'  •;;.  ; 

’‘The  se»  U a^nd  its 

alrmdmu-rs  shi^p  without  a moujimvirt.  All  gruve- 
y^ids  tn  all- other  hinds  show  some  symbol  ,d  ilis- 
Unctioii  Wit. ween  tho  grout  and  the  Sioall,  iho  >ich 
and  the  poor  ; but  in  that  ocean  cemetery  iiu/  luhg 
and  ihe  clown,  tho  prince  azid  the  p<?assm*,;  fir*  oil; 
alike  MmiisUngaished.  The  waves  roll  over  nil. 
The  same  rmpiiem  anng  by  the  minstrelsy  of  the 
e»eean  »ung  to  their  honor.  Over  their  remains  iha 
same  jtfdfttt  beau,  and  the  same  sun  slunos ; and 
tfocje  jimnarked,  the  w eak  and  ihe  powerful,,  the 
pfnmetl  ami  tmbonored,  will  alrep  »>q,  until  »wuk- 
hy  vhc  mme  (rum ft  w Wn  the  sea  will  give  up 
ita  dead.  I thought  of  awiing  over  the  slumbeemg 
hut  devoted  Oot>knmit,  who,  ufter  a brief  but  brill- 
i*nt  career,  perished  in  the  Pros  identic  over  the 
•arnfi  dl-fftted  vuvsd  w»  may  hare  passed,  (i*  that 
eemeteiy  sleopt  the  arroinpltshfed  and  pious  Fisbe/ ; 
but  where  he,  and  thousands  of  others  of  the  noble 
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spirits  of  the  ^az?h  he,  tm yw>  bvr  God  knowvth 
■ No  marble  rts«s  Ur  point  oal  whejr^  their  as-he?r  arc 
gatkerodr :(i£  where  the  h/vbrs  of  the  ^x?d  oi 

ro  siM.-d  the  tent  of  &ywp*?hf  , Wlio  eaj\  it  U 
w hero  He  the  tens  of  thousands ; of  Africa’s  ^ous 
pemhed  in  the ‘'middle  i^ssoge f ' Yet  that 
dinotoiy  hkvli  ornaments  of  Jchovsh,  Never  nm 
1 foruet:  my  vlsys  sod  night*  as  1 passed  the  noblest 
of  Urn  cen>«rtcries  wi ibo u t & single  tnonuxoent.,f 

We  Acknowledge  the  receipt  of  n 4 Colteciio*  of 
Original  i\>m?  mi  Vatbu*  Subject*''  publiahedby 
the  author,  and  scut  “ <e  <Ae  edirtcr  of  hnrpw*  mag- 
gazmty  with  rraptit  (ha  orikvr,"  Tbi«  fiulite  in- 
surrptiort  is  cither  a hoax,  oz  the  a0rihurM  bar.  been 
corrected  by  his  proof-render,  nud  it/  himself  b*U*f 
fitted  for  n scholar  than  a schpolmttster.  We  make 
mom  far  a single  one  of  Hia  diminutive  miniature 
pages,  in  fine  type  : 

“ My  scholars  having  caught  n Woodpecker,  cs»p- 
ed  it  up  in  a etove,  in  which  there  had  been  fire. 
The  bird  being  unaocuntomud  ?o  so  warm  AidimAte, 
in  a little  tiro?  died,  wbisb  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing elegy  : 

J w isb  it  to  W undervtnod, 
l write  tt»iw  of  0 P«ckw-woofi ;. 

Wlueb  dpdoo  the  xnondng  of  this  lay, 

A rui  quickly  tied  fhim  sort#  away ! 

Hu  salfetinga  were  ah  soon  o'er. 

And  it  wUl  have- to  Ale  no  moire  ’ 

Its  little  Skce  t»AM  flu«ft*d  And  red, 

F.vim  wheo  U was  cold  wrd  dead  -, 

Perhaps,  my  friend^  aoma  old  dead  tnx 
Whs  the  place  of  ice  iiHtirhy : 

The  placa  where  It  was  bred  and  bom, 

And  Uni  on  worms,  and  firuit,  and  conn 
U may  liave  bad  a tender  mate 
That  uow  laments  It*  sudden  fate. 

And  tw  a sad  and  mmirofal  strain 
In  eolJtudd  it  may  romplom » 

It  may  have  hail  a fnnnly 
In  *ornij  old  stump  or  hollow  tree. 

In  which,  pour  tliiupi,  they  li*  confin'd* 

Like  IHUe  nrphauk  leff  behind  * 

Their  httlr.  throat*  are  growing  sore. 

And  lU.sy  wifi  cry  hot  little  nwire . 

They  soon  wfll  sleep  and  ntf  er  awako ; 

Q p«y  them  for  mary1*  H&kc. n 

**  Peeke r-vrood^  p}  n happy  ecnenit  of  language, 
nedthat  the:  hand  ai  the  bird  should  look  “ flunked 
and  rtdfi  is  cvrUanh  w,y  >/xifaunliimry  ! 


It  is  nut  slower  priritiirn  »f4  enzuipaaitura  whn-w.it! 
enjoy  the?  following  It  m at  capital  very  for- 
cible illustration  uf>  yrmting-ofiire  dialogue  : 

Fok k Ain  or  nit  Oerrcfc.  “Junes,  what  are 
you  at  u»»w  1* 

CoMf'OSiTOE,  •‘  Tin  setlmg  * A Rowsd  op  Fire  ;* 
Vmist  done.’*  ..  . 

Fob^MAN.  u WhM  is  ^ou(h  'About  ?M 
CuMTOsiTOh.  '*  Bh  is  «ii^sged  on  *A  HorriiiS 
Murffor.,M  ' 

Ft? a»«s  a n . H Fifimh  li  a»  ^uiuk  as  passive,  and 
holp  Morse  th^u^b  ^rifh  fog  telegraph.  Bob, 
what  nrp  #<&■  t<y»ng  to  up?M 

Bufi.  Pnmi  tn  ths  MnnPJr  Markt‘l,!”> 

iK  Tom,  yrhtvr  ere  you  distributing  l” 
Tom  w ‘ Pnvf  « tn  thh  Oift  Lottery.*  * 
FoaemaSv,  ^ Stop  tliM,  End  fokc<  bold  of  this 
•Runaway  ^liMrhm,  what  in  cj cation 

have  yvti  been  dbout  Fur  the  last  half  hour  V* 
$tocvM.  justifying  the  4 fJotopwAtse  Meas- 
ures/ which  my  4 *uh\  set 
Foreman,  “ on  tho  stool  itarc,  what 

arti  you  on  now  V* 
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Chap  on  the  Stool.  “On  the  ‘Table*  that 
you  gave  me.** 

Foreman.  “ Lay  it  om  the  table  for  the  present : 
no  room  for  it.** 

Compositor.  “How  about  those  ‘Municipal 
Candidates?*** 

Foreman.  “ Run  ’em  in.  What  did  you  say, 
Slocum  ?’’ 

Slocum.  “Shall  I feed  these  ‘Men  of  Boston?*  ” 
Foreman.  “ No ; they  are  4 solid,*  of  course.” 
Compositor.  “ Do  you  want  a ‘ full-face’  head 
to  ‘ Jenny  Lind’s  Family  V ** 

Foreman.  “ No,  put  ’em  in  1 small  caps.'  John, 
have  you  got  up  that  ‘ Capital  Joke  V ’* 

John.  “ No,  sir ; I’m  out  of  * sorts.’  ** 
Foreman.  “ Well,  throw  in  this  ‘ Million  of  Cal- 
ifornia Gold,*  and  when  you  get  through  with  it, 
1*11  give  you  some  more.  Wilson,  have  you  fin- 
ished ‘ The  Coalition  ?*  ** 

Wilson.  “Yes,  sir,  the  ‘Coalition*  is  all  up!” 
Editor.  “ What  do  you  want  now  ?’* 

Pr.  Devil.  “ More  copy,  sir.” 

Editor.  “ Have  you  completed  that 4 Eloquent 
Thanksgiving  Discourse  ?’  ” 

Pr.  Devil.  Yes,  sir;  and  l*ve  just  got  up  ‘A 
Warm  Winter.’** 


There  is  a “terrible  satire”  in  the  subjoined 
“ Novel  and  Prospective  Vie tp  of  Speculations  in  Real 
Estate ” in  this  our  goodly  city  of  Gotham.  It  pur- 
ports to  be,  and  is,  an  extract  from  a private  letter 
of  a young  gentleman,  clerk  in  the  office  of  a large 
operator  in  “ lots”  in  our  city,  to  a friend  in  Wash- 
ington : 

“ I am  still  with , employed  in  drawing  maps 

and  writing  descriptions  of  them  for  those  who  deal 
•ut  God’s  earth  by  inches,  thus  : ‘ One  lot  of  ground, 
being  in  front  on  the  westerly  side  22  feet  3$  inches, 
running  thence  easterly  G6  feet  2$  inches,  thence 
southeasterly  11  inches,  thence  southerly  22  feet  1 
inch,  thence  westerly  67  feet  10$  inches,*  &c.  By- 
the-by,  what  a jolly  time  speculators  in  lots  would 
hare,  could  they  monopolize  the  burial  places ! 
Then  should  we  see  advertised : 

“‘To  Lean  Men — A Rare  Chance!  A narrow 
pave  lot  for  sale,  being  10  inches  wide,  5 feet  6$ 
inches  long,  an£  of  full  depth  ; would  make  a nice 
tidy  resting-place  for  one  who  does  not  come  wide 
of  the  mark,  or  who  would  have  no  objections  to  lie 
sideways.  Also , one  large  gore  lot,  suitable  for  a 
bulky  man  with  one  leg.  Also , one  lot  12  by  12 
inches,  for  perpendicular  burial. 

“ ‘ Terms  : 60  per  cent,  cash  ; balance  in  will,  if 
the  party  be  of  means  ; if  not,  witnessed  order  on 
weeping  relatives.  Apply  at  the  Patent  Gutta 
Percha  Coffin  Warehouse .’  ” 


There  is  a moral  contained  in  the  ensuing 
stanzas  that  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  old  verses 
commencing — 

“ The  pipe  that  is  so  lily  white, 
la  which  so  many  take  delight, 

Is  broken  by  the  touch ; 

Man's  life  is  but  such : 

Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco.” 

TO  MY  CIGAR. 

When,  in  the  lonely  evening  hour. 

Attended  but  by  thee, 

O'er  history's  varied  page  I pore, 

Man's  fine  in  thine  I see. 

OR  as  thy  snowy  column  grows, 

Then  breaks,  and  fkils  away, 


1 trace  how  mighty  realms  arose, 

And  tumbled  to  decay. 

Life  is  a leaf,  adroitly  rolled. 

And  time's  the  wasting  breath, 

That,  late  or  early,  we  behold 
Gives  all  to  dusty  death. 

And  what  is  he  who  smokes  thee  now? 
A little  moving  heap, 

That  soon,  like  thee,  to  fete  must  bow 

With  thee  in  dust  must  sleep. 

But  though  thy  ashes  downward  go, 
Thy  essence  roils  on  high : 

Thus,  though  my  body  soon  may  die, 
My  soul  shall  cleave  the  sky. 


“Old  Virginia  Again”  contributes  “another 
anecdote  of  the  same  son  of  Erin,  concerning  whom 
a certain  bean  story  lately  appeared  in  a nook  of 
the  ‘ Drawfer.*  The  friends  of  Paddy,”  adds  our 
correspondent,  “will  recognize  this  story  also  as 
being  4 strictly  true  :*  ” 

“Going  on  a visit  to  a neighbor,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, he  happened  to  pass  through  a lot  of  ground 
in  which  he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a great  many 
fine-looking  musk-melons  on  the  vines,  and  w'as  not 
a little  disappointed  at  the  gentleman’s  neglect  in 
not  having  some  of  them  brought  in  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  guest.  Determined,  however,  to 
make  amends  for  his  disappointment,  Paddy,  after 
sitting  an  hour  or  tw*o,  took  his  leave,  and  managed 
in  going  off  to  pass  through  the  lot  unobserved,  and 
hastily  gathering  two  of  the  finest-looking  melons, 
hurried  on  with  one  under  each  arm,  until  he  reach- 
ed a convenient  place  on  the  road-side,  when  he  sat 
himself  down  upon  a fallen  tree,  and  was  makings 

most  savory  repast,  when  General , one  of  his 

countrymen,  rode  up,  and  seeing  Paddy,  knife  ia 
hand,  and  carving  aw  ay  upon  the  melons,  asked, 

“ ‘ What  on  earth  are  you  about  ?* 

“ ‘ Eating  some  musk-mclons , yer  honor.  Won’t 
you  get  down  and  try  some  ?’ 

“ The  General,  albeit  a very  grave  sort  of  person- 
age, could  not  entirely  control  his  risible  faculties  ; 
in  fact,  he  indulged  for  the  space  of  five  roiuutes  in 
a very  decided  ‘ horse  laugh,’  greatly  to  Paddy’s 
amazement  and  indignation. 

“ ‘Why,  those  are  pumpkins /*  said  the  General. 

“ It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Paddy  could 
be  convinced  of  his  mistake,  but  yielding  at  length 
to  the  General’s  remonstrances,  he  desisted  from 
further  operations. 

“ He  afterward  acknowledged  to  an  intimate 
friend,  privately,  that  although  the  flavor  of  the  sup- 
posed melons  was  altogether  unexceptionable,  yet 
ho  rather  thought  from  the  first  that  there  was  a 
toughness  about  them  which  he  could  not  readily  ac- 
count for;  and  further,  that  for  some  twenty-four 
hours  immediately  succeeding  the  meal  he  w as  much 
troubled  with  cramps  about  the  region  of  the  stom- 
ach, w'hich  he  was  inclined  to  think  were  chargeable 
to  the  rebellious  nature  of  ‘ raw  pumpkins’  in  resist- 
ing the  process  of  digestion  !” 

There  are  many  words  which  are  accounted 
“ Westernisms,”  and  sometimes  considered  as 
“ slang  words,”  which  are  very  far  from  being  of  a 
recent  date.  The  following,  which  is  taken  from 
Doctor  Franklin’s  “ Poor  Richard's  Almanacn  for 
April,  1741,  printed  one  hundred  and  three  years 
ago,  contains  one  which  we  had  supposed  to  be  al- 
most entirely  local,  and  a not  very  recent  addition 
to  our  national  vocabulary : 

“ Rash  mortals,  e'er  you  take  a wife, 

Contrive  your  pile  to  last  for  life  : 
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lMfho  result; of  cement  avu* atattite*; 

Nenc  of  Urn  Pm/csson*.  and  fiiit lf&$t  of  the  slddiitt*, 
Had  evUr  heard  of  1 C fetter.’  * Who  2s  fyi  f « 
whispered;  flotw  ItBP * liiir . t&  kind  friends  *&6 
a He  tided  him,  $*id  <hb>*  wouldn't  toil ; and  the  ^ 
idenfc  *eum$d  M i&*pfy  didu’t  14*. 

ask  him!"  " '"v*  V -X ‘ 


On  sense  a ju!  worth  your  passion  fouttrf3 
Dr  Feeney  eemented  round , 

W ptti4eif?e  wuh  good-witn re  strive. 
To  keep  geleerh  skit  lav*  slive ; 

Thvu.,  etwfcv  old  ii0: -w  heneerU  vr 111, 
•Vottr  irisiulship  tiliail  continue  *pU.M 


Tiisttfc  are  no  dryer  wrts  or  “sly  humorists*’  than 
mvny  yzt&sdent*  m4  subordinate  oflficera  of  out 
American  ooCieg^.  Htm»£  amrmgtbsjr  young  and 
l wy  “ charges"  * gc»**J  many  iiwmmir*  but  quirk 
wits,  it  may  potsitf?  be  rhbl  their  own  ure  quick* 


Very  tender  dad  beautifi#  u.re  the  foil? 
lines,  sunt  for  MseMUtti  in  the  ’■*  .ti rawer/’ 'by  u uV* 
correspoudent,  of  Kew-Uimi  {Conn  ),  wit 
ioilowing  simple  and  modest  request  “ A 
letter  suggests  the  subjoined  lines.  I bop*;  ttv y 
may  he  found. worthy  of  a comet  iu  your  **ri<  5 t 
purtmeiu.” 


ened  and:  *ir*«gibe&ed  by  attrition. 

Most  Traders  will  recall  the.  Fresideiti  of  an  East- 
em  uiiivyrs  ity  who,  on  one  occasion,  hud  submitted 
tt«  him  for  perusal  and  correction  a poetical  com* 
position  of  one  of  his  students  Ilo  bod  rend  it 
carefully  through,  and  finding  that  it  *n*  such  Won*, 
ferae  as  *•  neither  gods  nor  men  permit,’*  he  handed 
i back  to  the  author  with  the  remark  ; 

fl  sec*  Mr.  Smith,  that  in  this  piece  you  have 
nsed  a great  many  &ptial  letirr*  indeed,  almost 


“ Spnng  thoughts  Vr  what  are  mine  1 Thoughts  of 
awaking 

From  her  long  »lts*p,  and  droning  gay  attire. 

Of  stream*  unlocked,  of  tmtro  furrows  broking, 

Or  loader  leaf;  OF  grain  and  gnus?  spi^ 

Of  shadows  on  the  lUkvi*  biw?  water*  dancings 
OF  gcentvil  shrubs,  low  is^dhixa  u>jx  ig*txtp; 

Of  mo«»y  m«d«f  oT|c*H4en  kunsbtm: 

Of  dilating  tUmHs-'W>hf  Spring  ’ of  Ste<*  1 UboJu 
*0 

Ob,  apple-bkiasema  was  wj?b  heavy  shower*. 

Oh,  fragrant  breath  or  purple  Mac  uve#, 

Oil,  biassed  otters  from*  §priTij5*H  eoiiy  flowers, 

How  have  ye  attrred  rnV  slumbering  meintrriest 
Backward  ye  lend  mn  to  Amnliar  phase* ' V 
Scenes long,  long  past,  boa*  by  me  os  0 dream,;/ 

With  apron  lull. of  bint vr-cups  and  a&ittetL, 

A child*  i>  link*  child,  again  ( Ktcm ! 

MI. 

Quick,  fly  the  year* : each  Spring,  with  beauty  isder. 

Is  lost  in  Summer’s  riper  fruits  and  ; 

A little  child  no  longer,  but  a maiden, 

xSjundt*  hpncfXd  gating  on  the  spesdfug  hnora ; l-.'/'\'!;'  /^ 


And  one  by  one  the  gariauds  busy  fiogefi»;  1’ ' , ’ • 

Weave  of  f tie  hopes  that  cluster  round  out  prime 
Wither  and  Fail,. till  scarcer  a green  spray  MhjmmV 


Oh,  dry  and  rusUingl&avo*  i oh,  foot  ca  Time 

!.V„ 

“ Spring  thoughts  Vy  Sad  iimugbl^  when  bockwr»i?  tfj 
ur«  turiiUng,  *•  f ' .•  »’ 

To  early  days,  to  promise  unfuUIUod , 

Spring  Umnghts ; ghwl  thoughta  m btuivmitv  b**uuy  bktiu‘;f»g 
t>Vr  <inyu  Id  rmpc— o’&r  blt>osc»ma  yet  unchiHwt 
u Not  don*!  hut  viPYpefh,”  of  Earth  His  written, 

Whcti  fti)  hat  gknrjouq  things  ufe  tnrm?i  to  dnst , 

Not  dead  but  ^wpeth  f ’ when  nur  hearts  sre  emUiti*. 
The  ttpnug- time  is  at  band— 'Believe  and  trust. 


Not  lotig  n.incc  an  eminent  commercial  tg *' v 1 
related  the  bnsmng^  unrbtlcfin  ag  an  iUustiari»<  i of 
tho  li  comji03tum>;’  which  sometimes  entered  hjt» 
the  e<4»riion  of  a jury ; 

f*T  Ijiid  a very  important  case, ” said  fie,  l'  n 
ing  ftoine  highly  or  a liuadinocl  ihonsund  dollar  Iv 
\v»is  u pfotracted  cause,  otying  to  the  couipliyatt’d 
interests  jinyalved  in  it,  ami  iilk^gcther  a 5*0* 
tedious  trial.  Mrhen  it  was  finally  pfcQn,  Vf>  *•%* 
jttTjr,  the  judge  reroiirknd  to  them , l4k  diof  ^ ^ 
aliout  leaving  the  court-room  lor  j»r»'W  tbn^o’/,>, 
tioii,  that  liV  durfng  the  progreas  of  the  p>v 

terms  of  law  had  been  U^fKl,  pi  any  rdWt  0##*$ 
that  they  did  not  fitlTy  utiilerstaudv  die  court  ^ 
prepared  beforehand  to  make  all  needful  ■ 

tions. 

Jt  tTpon  thin,  mt  ofijife  jutora,  a miin  with 
bald  le  ad,  ami  h calm  Mu<  e>>%  upon  \s  hn*? 
of  justice  f bad  gruatty  tidiml-  [tiivhjo 
Strictest  attcnfiori  to  the  entire  piuci^di^gi),  <&m*r 
and  said  : •',>/  */. 

i4*f  believe  1 umlorstaud  all  tk*  ruk*  iUm> 
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been  laid  down,  but  there  are  two  terms  of  law  that 
hare  been  a good  deal  used  during  the  trial,  that  I 
should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of.’ 

“‘Very  well,  sir,’  responded  the  judge,  ‘what 
terms  of  law  do  you  allude  to  ? ’ 

“‘Well,’  said  our  model  juror,  ‘the  words  I 
mean,  are  the  words  plaintiff  and  defendant  P ” 
Was’nt  there  a chance  for  a man  to  “come  by 
his  own”  in  a law-suit  where  such  a juror  was  the 
principal  member  of  the  “ august  body  V* 


Air  “odd”  circumstance,  as  they  say  in  England, 
is  mentioned  in  the  case  of  a London  cockney,  who 
went  all  the  way  from  England  to  the  mountain  that 
lies  three  days’ journey  from  Stockholm,  in  Sweden, 
to  witness  the  long  day  whan  the  sun  does  not  dis- 
appear. 

He  arrived  on  the  last  of  the  three  days  of  the 
annual  exhibition.  He  went  to  bed,  leaving  orders 
to  be  called  when  the  sun  was  near  the  horizon. 
In  a few  hours  his  servant  shook  him,  and  informed 
him  that  the  hour  had  arrived.  He  turned  over  for 
another  short  nap.  The  servant  insisted  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  the  party  was  already 
moving. 

“ But  to-morrow,”  said  the  sleepy  cockney. 

“ No  ; impossible  ; this  is  the  last  day” 

“Well  then,”  was  the  reply,  as  the  sluggard 
turned  slowly  in  his  bed,  “ we  can  cams  neat  year/” 


A monthly  contemporary,  in  a series  of  papers 
by  a deputy -sheriff,  has  exhibited  a good  many  in- 
stances of  ingenuity  and  “sharp  practice”  in  the 
service  of  legal  processes ; but  we  have  seen  no- 
thing in  them  so  adroit  as  the  following  “ Irish 
Mode  of  serving  a WriL ” It  is  averred  to  be 
“ entirely  true and  it  certainly  is  as  rich  ss  any 
thing  which  the  author  of  “ Charles  O’Malley”  or 
“ Handy  Andy”  could  possibly  invent. 

“Two  or  three  days  since  an  Irish  gentleman, 
whose  solicitor  had  vainly  endeavored  to  serve  a 
writ  on  an  ex-member  of  Parliament  for  an  Irish 
borough,  who  resides  at  the  West  End  of  the  metro- 
polis, hit  upon  the  following  ingenious  mode  : 

“Having  sealed  a stone  bottle,  with  an  imposing 
crest,  and  marked  it  ‘ Potheen he  forwarded  it  by 
an  intelligent  lad  of  thirteen  (who  was  previously 
well  instructed),  as  a present  from  a friend  in  the 
West  End,  with  instructions  to  be  delivered  only 
to  himself. 

“ The  bait  took.  The  old  Irish  follower  who  acts 
as  a duenna  to  Mr.  — as  his  guardian  against 
the  too  ‘ captivating*  approaches  of  bailiffs,  did  not 
think  there  was  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  a child 
bearing  only  a bottle  of  ‘ the  native.’ 

“ The  master  was  called,  and  the  present  duly 
handed  over.  , 

“ ‘ There’s  a note  in  the  wrapper,  sir,’  observed 
the  messenger ; ‘ perhaps  it  would  require  an  an- 
swer.’ 

“ The  ex-member  undid  the  newspaper  in  which 
the  present  was  folded,  and  took  out  an  envelope. 

“ ‘ There’s  a writ  in  that,  sir,’  said  the  youngster 
— ‘you’re  served!’ — and  bounding  through  the  pas- 
sage, he  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant,  while  the 
ex-member  looked  as  if  he  was  converted  into  stone. 
Molly,  with  a wet  dish-cloth,  which  she  flung  after 
Ac  lad,  foamed  with  rage,  at  being  made  the  invol- 
untary instrument  of  such  a trick. 

“ But  the  • unkindest  cut  of  all’  remained  behind. 
Seeing  her  master  quite  out  of  sorts  after  dinner, 
she  philosophically  urged  him  to  make  the  best  out 
of  a bad  bargain,  and  take  some  of  the  * potheen,’ 


opening  at  the  same  time  the  bottle  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

“ But  who  can  express  her  indignation,  and  that 
of  her  master,  at  finding  that  the  contents  of  the 
treacherous  present  (aside  from  the  writ)  were  no- 
thing but  water  /” 

The  ladies  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
“ Drawer ;”  and  we  dare  say  a good  many  sensible 
unspoiled  damsels  will  thank  us  for  having  pre- 
served for  their  perusal  the  subjoined  plain-spoken 
advice  given  to  her  fellow-oountrywomen  by  Mm. 
Ellis,  of  England,  in  her  “ Lectures  addressed  to 
Young  Ladies”  Possibly  the  advice  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  even  in  our  own  country : 

“ My  pretty  little  dears,  you  are  no  more  fit  for 
matrimony  than  a pullet  is  to  look  after  a family  of 
fourteen  chickens.*  The  truth  is,  my  dear  girls, 
you  want,  generally  speaking,  more  true  liberty  and 
less  fashionable  restraint;  more  kitchen  and  less 
parlor;  more  leg-exercise  and  less  sofa;  more  pud- 
ding and  less  piano ; more  frankness  and  less  mock- 
modesty  ; more  breakfast  and  less  bustle. 

“/  like  the  buxom,  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked^ 
full-breasted,  bouncing  girl,  who  can  darn  stockings, 
make  her  own  frocks,  mend  heT  little  brother’s 
trowsera,  command  a regiment  of  pots  and  kettles, 
milk  the  cows  as  well  as  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough or  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  yet  be  a lady 
withal  in  the  drawing-room.  But  as  for  your  pining, 
moping,  wasp-waisted,  putty-faced,  music-murder- 
ing, novel-devouring  daughters  of  mere  Fashion  and 
Idleness,  with  your  consumption-soled  shoes,  silk 
stockings,  and  French  calico  shifts,  you  won’t  do 
for  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  England !” 


“ Have  the  following  lines,”  asks  a correspondent 
in  the  city,  “ ever  appeared  in 1 The  Drawer  V And 
will  you  inform  me  who  is  the  author  of  them  ? I 
have  heard  them  attributed  to  Lowell,  the  American 
poet,  but  they  sound  to  me  like  Thomas  Hood ; and 
yet  I can  not  find  them  in  the  American  edition  of 
his  poems 

“ ‘Hark ! that  rustle  of  a dress, 

Stiff  with  lavish  costliness ; 

Here  comes  one  whose  cheek  would  flush 
But  to  have  her  garments  brush 
’Gainst  the  girl  whose  Augers  thin 
Wove  the  weary  *broldery  in, 

And  in  midnight's  chill  and  murk 
Stitched  her  life  into  the  work ; 

Bending  backward  from  her  toil, 

Lest  her  tears  the  silk  might  soil ; 

Shaping  from  her  bitter  thought 
Heart ’s-eaae  and  forget-me-not ; 

Satirising  her  despair 

With  the  emblems  woven  there  !* " 

These  fine  linen  art  by  Jambs  Russell  Lowell, 
but  they  axe  worthy  of  Hood,  and  they  need  no  higher 
praise. 

On  a faded  slip  of  paper  in  our  omnmm»gmtherwm 
depository,  we  find  the  annexed : 

“ Sydney  Smith  compares  the  first  whistle  of  a 
locomotive  to  the  squeak  of  an  Attorney,  when  he 
is  laid  hold  of  by  his  Satanic  Mqjesty  !” 


“ The  surest  road  to  health,  say  what  they  win. 
Is  never  to  suppose  we  shall  be  UL" 


“ One  might  have  heard  a pin  fall,”  is  m proverb- 
ial expression  of  silence ; but  even  this  has  been 
eclipsed  by  the  ensuing  French  phrase  : 
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41  You  might  have  heard  the  oafotebag  of 

her  lace  pocket-handkerchief." 


One  sometimes  comes  across,  in  44  books  for  the 
young,"  and  44  companions  for  the  unlearned"  es- 
pecially, with  expositions  of  natural  science,  which 
only  illustrate  to  confound,  and  to  darken  a subject 
by  word*,  which,  if  not  44  without  knowledge,1*  are 
yet  very  injudicious,  because  vague  and  discour- 
aging. 

We  cite  the  following  as  an  example : 

44  Imagine  a railway  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 
How  many  hours  is  the  sun  from  us  ? Why,  if  we 
were  to  send  a baby  in  an  express-train,  going  un- 
intennittedly  a hundred  miles  an  hour,  without  mak- 
ing any  stoppages  (not  even  for  the  mails,  probably  ! ), 
the  baby  would  grow  to  be  a boy — the  boy  would 
grow  to  be  a man — the  man  would  grow  old  and 
die-— without  seeing  the  sun ; for  it  is  distant  more 
than  a hundred  years  from  us  !..... . 

44  But  wrhat  is  this,  compared  to  Neptune *$  dis- 
tance ? (It  seem*  a good  way  off,  too  !)  Had  Adam 
and  Eve  started,  by  our  railway,  at  the  creation , to 
go  from  Neptune  to  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  they  would  notihave  got  there  yet !" 

If  this  is  indeed  so — and  we  do  not  pretend  to 
dispute  it — it  must  be  a 44  hard  road  to  travel — we 
believe!11 

44 1 wish  you  to  make  for  our  church,"  said  an 
Episcopal  vestryman,  one  morning,  to  a neighbor- 
ing carpenter,  44  two  new  commandment-boards. 
We  want  them  of  free,  sound  timber,  with  no  knot* 
in  them." 

41  You’d  better  take  some  of  the  4 note 1 out  of  the 
commandment * then,"  replied  the  carpenter;  44 1 
never  saw  a commandment-board  yet  that  wasn’t 
full  of  them !" 

44  A woman  who  wants  a charitable  heart  wants 
a pure  mind."  There  is  a good  deal  expressed  in 
these  few  words.  The  measure  of  a woman’s  judg- 
ment must  be  her  own  fullness ; and  if  she  judge 
harshly,  her  feelings  are  not  delicate.  Her  expe- 
rience is  her  own ; and  if  that  is  adverse,  it  ought 
at  least  to  impose  the  charity  of  silence.  Inno- 
cence is  not  suspicious  ; but  Guilt  is  always  ready 
to  turn  informer. 


An  anecdote  is  told  of  a somewhat  verdant 
Yankee,  riding  with  a rather  pompous  person  in  his 
carriage  past  his  own  lawn,  who,  observing  the 
gentleman’s  grounds,  and  especially  a large  number 
of  weather-proof  plaster-statues,  feebly  imitating 
the  legitimate  marble,  said : 

“What  on  *arth  is  the  use  of  them?  There’s 
abeout  tew  acres  o’  pasture,  and  five  ecarecrow * 
into  ’em  ! One  o’  them’s  a plenty  !*’ 

But  a wore*  mortification  44  once  upon  a time 
befell,"  as  follows  : 

44  A certain  Governor,  no  matter  of  what  State, 
was  a plain — very  plain — farmer-like  man.  He 
was,  indeed,  a prominent  politician,  but  still  a 
plain,  simple  farmer ; and  he  had  an  orchard  be? 
hind  his  house,  on  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  be- 
stow a great  deal  of  attention. 

44  In  personal  appearance  the  Governor  was  cer- 
tainly far  from  attractive.  He  was  very  tall,  and 
gaunt ; and  when  about  his  work,  was  generally  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  a faded  dressing-gown,  which 
was  of  exceeding  length,  ooming  nearly  to  his  feet. 

44  It  chanced  one  day  that  a gentleman,  dressed 


in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  called  at  the  Gov- 
ernor’s residence,  and  inquired  for  him.  He  was 
in  quest  of  a certain  office,  which  lay  in  the  Gov- 
ernor’s gift. 

44  4 He  is  not  at  home  just  at  present,*  said  his 
good  lady,  4 but  if  you  will  come  in  and  take  a seat, 
I have  no  doubt  he  w ill  be  in  very  soon.’ 

44  The  visitor  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  seat- 
ing himself  in  a plain  sitting-room,  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  Governor’s  lady. 

44  4 1 believe,’  said  he,  4 that  this  is  considered  a 
very  fine  agricultural  place.  Does  your  husband 
own  much  land  ?’ 

44  4 Yes  ; some  thirty  acres  or  so.  He  thinks  he  is 
quite  a farmer.1 

44  4 Aa  I came  along,  I caught  a glimpse  of  a fine 
orchard  : does  that  belong  to  him  V 

44  4 Yes  ; and  he  prides  himself  on  his  orchard.’ 

44  4 1 see  you  find  it  necessary  to  use  scarecrows  to 
frighten  away  the  birds.’ 

44  4 Scarecrows  !’  exclaimed  the  Governor’s  wife, 
in  astonishment : 4 1 think  not : we  never  employ 
them.’ 

44  4 Well,  that’s  curious;  I thought  I saw  one  in 
one  of  the  trees,  44  rigged  out"  in  a long  fluttering 
robe.’ 

44  4 1 don’t  think  my  husband  has  put  any  into  the 
orchard ; he  has  never  said  any  thing  to  me  about  it. 
You  can  look  from  this  window,  and  perhaps  you 
will  see  the  object  you  must  have  mistaken.’ 

44  4 There  it  is  now  P was  the  reply,  as  the  speak- 
er pointed  out  a figure  standing  on  a limb  of  one  of 
the  trees,  dressed  in  a pair  of  overalls,  with  a faded 
robe  fluttering  in  the  breexe : 4 that1  $ the  scarecrow * 
I felt  sure  that  I could  not  be  mistaken.' 

44  4 That  a scarecrow!1  exclaimed  the  good  lady, 
in  amazement:  4 why,  that’s  my  husband!' 

44  The  victim  of  this  embarrassing  mistake  had  just 
enough  voice  left  to  inquire  for  his  hat,  upon  which 
he  immediately  withdrew,  thinking  it  best  to  defer 
his  application  for  office  to  a more  4 convenient 
season.’ " 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  44  season  of  flowers ;” 
and  it  would  be  a wholesome  and  tasteful  improve- 
ment, if  all  who  love  these  44  floral  teachers"  were 
to  adopt  the  advice  of  one  who  revered  them,  and 
whose  bedside  was  solaced  by  their  odor,  when  ha 
was  li  passing  away"  to  that  land  where  flowers 
never  wither : 

44 1 do  wish  that  our  botanists,  conchologists,  and 
entomologists,  and  the  rest  of  our  scientifical  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  would  sit  soberly  down,  a 
little  below  the  clouds,  and  revise  their  classical, 
scholastical,  and  polyglottical  nomenclatures.  Yea, 
that  our  gardeners  and  florists  especially  w ould  take 
their  watering-pots  and  rebaptize  all  those  pretty 
plants  whose  bombastical  and  pedantical  titles  are 
enough  to  make  them  blush,  and  droop  their  modest 
heads  for  shame.  It  is  abominable  to  label  out 
flowers  with  antiquated,  outlandish,  and  barbarous 
flow*ers  of  speech.  There  is  a meaning  in  ‘wind- 
flowers’ and  4 cuckoo-buds  and  the  4 hare-bell’  is 
at  once  associated  with  the  breezy  heath ; the  4 blue- 
bell’ awakens  a world  of  associations  ; but  what 
image  is  suggested  by  Schizanthus-retusus  ? 4 For- 
get-me-not’ sounds  like  a short  quotation  from 
Rogers'  4 Pleasures  of  Memory;’  4 Love-lies-bleed- 
ing’ contains  a whole  tragedy  in  its  title ; and  even 
4 Pick-your-mother’s-heart-out’  involves  a tale  for 
the  novelist.  But  what  story,  with  ot  without  a 
moral,  can  be  picked  out  of  a 4 Dendrobium  ?* " 
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The  first  volume  of  the  long-expected  work  by  the 
Hon.  Thomab  H.  Benton,  illustrative  of  the  polit- 
ical history  of  this  country  during  his  congressional 
career,  is  issued  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  and  fur- 
nished by  them  exclusively  to  subscribers.  It  is 
entitled  Thirty  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate / 
and  comprises  a sketch  of  the  working  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  from  1820  to  1850,  with  copious 
extracts  from  public  documents,  and  biographical 
notices  of  eminent  deceased  contemporaries.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  work,  besides  the  ample  fund 
of  personal  experience  of  which  the  author  has  been 
enabled  to  avail  himself,  he  has  had  access  to  the 
unpublished  papers  of  General  Jackson,  which  he 
has  used  for  his  purpose  both  with  liberality  and 
discretion.  The  volume  now*  published  can  not  fail 
to  be  regarded  by  men  of  all  parties  as  a valuable 
commentary  on  a most  important  period  of  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  United  States.  During  the  space 
to  which  the  work  is  devoted,  numerous  questions 
of  far-reaching  significance  were  discussed  in  Con- 
gress ; momentous  principles  of  legislation  were 
decided  ; a course  of  policy  involving  the  interests 
of  every  portion  of  the  Union  was  adopted  in  regard 
to  many  disputed  relations  ; great  constitutional 
provisions  received  their  final  adjustment ; the  most 
eminent  statesmen  figured  on  the  scene  in  mutual 
collision ; and  a direction  was  given  to  the  meas- 
ures of  Government,  the  influence  of  which  will  be 
felt  in  remote  ages.  In  all  these  grand  political  de- 
velopments, Colonel  Benton  was  a prominent  actor. 
Gifted  with  an  extraordinary  activity  of  tempera- 
ment— a bold,  self-relying,  and  energetic  intellect — 
an  iron  tenacity  of  purpose — a remarkable  shrewd- 
ness and  versatility  in  debate — an  insatiable  love  of 
political  conflict — sufficient  personal  ambition  to 
give  intensity  to  his  powers,  but  not  so  overwrought 
as  to  dim  the  clearness  of  his  perceptions — he  has 
occupied  a leading  position  among  the  statesmen  of 
his  day,  and  placed  the  stamp  of  his  vigorous  nature 
on  the  course  of  events.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
has  aimed  at  fairness  and  accuracy  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  volume.  He  has  given  a sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  times  in  rough,  commanding,  impress- 
ive outlines— often  dashing  in  an  excess  of  coloring 
— never  attempting  the  minute  and  delicate  finish 
of  the  literary  artist ; and,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quires, indulging  in  the  expressive  vocabulary  of  the 
frontier,  in  spite  of  any  suggestions  of  taste  or  pre- 
cedent to  the  contrary.  In  a narrative  of  this  char- 
acter it  would  be  more  than  human  to  preserve  a 
rigid  impartiality.  To  this  virtue,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  baldest  honesty,  Colonel  Benton  makes  no 
pretension.  He  would  deem  it  no  compliment  to 
ascribe  it  to  him.  He  wras  too  deeply  mixed  up  in 
person  with  the  scenes  he  describes  to  affect  the 
dignity  of  the  philosophic  historian.  His  style,  ac- 
cordingly, is  for  the  most  part  warm  with  party 
heats,  but  is  certainly  not  the  less  readable  on  that 
account.  He  gives  his  own  views  with  equal  frank- 
ness and  ardor,  and  in  reading  them  we  must  make 
constant  allowance  for  the  position  of  the  writer. 
But  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  add  that  he  is  not 
guilty,  to  any  singular  extent,  of  the  faults  which 
are  almost  inevitable  in  the  composition  of  person- 
al, contemporaneous  history.  To  say  that  he  has 
not  escaped  them  altogether,  is  merely  to  say  that  he 
Is  a man.  Among  the  portions  of  the  work  which 
will  command  the  most  general  interest,  are  the  no- 


tices of  deceased  statesmen  with  whom  the  author 
was  in  intimate  private  or  political  relations.  Many 
of  these  are  fine  specimens  of  terse  and  elegant 
writing. 

Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippines.  A more  tempt- 
ing volume  of  travels  has  rarely  been  issued  from 
the  press  than  this  spicy  narrative  of  a life  of  strange 
and  romantic  adventures  in  the  farthest  East.  The 
author  is  a Frenchman  of  education  gnd  ability, 
who,  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  at  an  early  age,  takes  up  his  residence 
among  the  natives,  becomes  a sort  of  Oriental  po- 
tentate among  the  barbarians,  devotes  himself  to 
the  welfare  of  his  unique  colonies,  and  at  the  close 
of  twenty  years  sets  about  recording  his  marvelous 
career  for  the  benefit  of  his  contemporaries.  In  a 
style  of  uncommon  freshness  and  naivete , he  relates 
the  thousand-and-one  odd  incidents  of  his  life- 
many  of  which  are  droll  enough  in  all  conscience— 
though  their  truth  is  attested  by  the  incidental  state- 
ments of  European  and  American  naval  officers, 
who  were  familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  the  self- 
inaugurated  monarch.  His  narrative  is,  moreover, 
replete  with  an  endless  variety  of  curious  and  valu- 
able information,  and  throws  much  light  on  a state 
of  society  of  which  in  this  Western  world  we  usu- 
ally have  but  the  faintest  conception.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

D.  Appleton  and  Co.  have  brought  out  The  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  Mr.  John  R.  Bartlett,  describ- 
ing the  explorations  and  incidents  connected  with 
his  functions  as  Commissioner  on  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  Boundary,  during  the  years  1850,  *51, 
*52,  and  *53.  It  gives  a popular  view  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
including  a journal  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  an  accurate  description  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  regions  traversed,  with  a copious 
variety  of  information,  that  makes  the  work  a use- 
ful guide  to  emigrants  and  other  travelers.  A large 
portion  of  the  territory  described  by  Mr.  Bartlett  is 
comparatively  unknown.  He  brings  to  light  numer- 
ous important  facts.  His  narrative  is  flowing  and 
animated,  and  can  not  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  every 
intelligent  reader. 

Among  the  novels  on  Harper  and  Brothers*  cata- 
logue, the  recent  issues  of  Aubrey , and  The  Quiet 
Heart , wrill  attract  the  notice  of  the  lovers  of  first- 
rate  works  of  fiction  The  former  is  the  last  pro- 
duction of  Mr9.  Marsh,  and  in  its  deeply-exciting 
plot,  and  its  fine  delineation  of  character,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  her  previous  admirable  creations. 
The  other  work  is  known  to  the  readers  of  Black- 
wood as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  novels  of  tbt 
season. 

A posthumous  volume  of  travels  by  the  late  Pres- 
ident Olin,  entitled  Greece  and  the  Golden  Horn  (J. 
C.  Derby,  publisher),  w'ill  be  received  with  friendly 
greetings  by  the  large  circle  of  readers  that  venerate 
the  memory  of  that  eminent  scholar  and  divine.  It 
consists  of  extracts  from  his  journal  during  a tour 
in  Greece  and  part  of  Turkey,  and  is  marked  by  the 
same  acuteness  of  observation,  sagacity  of  comment, 
and  ease  of  expression,  which  characterise  his  pre- 
vious writings  on  the  East.  A variety  of  topics  art 
discussed  in  this  volume  which  possess  a peculiar 
interest  in  the  present  controversy  with  regard  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Rev.  Dr.  M*Clintoce 
has  furnished  an  appropriate  introduction,  in  which 
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LITERARY  NOTICES 


Ifr&  ai&e*  tbM  the  »**ils  &l  the  work  will  secru*  to 
dtie  W esluynn  t'otv*r#flY.  to  whoa#  'trufcuw  the 
oopynght  hoa  too  assigned. 

With,  the  g*uer*l  interest  now  Ml  in tkft  iasti*- 
tutbm*  of  the  Orest  ftati  Laku  Cay y > pew  work 
trjQtilJod  £&£>?#  fAr  A&no***,  by  0, 

Fbuki*,  h*tA$*cretj&ry 6fth«  Trfntery^ixai'ftW’A' 
aide,  and  to  mar.y  mtou$*««  features.  The 
wilhoT  r*sub:d  ift  vh*  V aik  j of  iftt>  G7**V#*R  Lake 
$oc  atot  *t*  mouths,  iauMmg  tbs  *uv*re  winter 
of  135&-3t  und  from  hi*  official  position  *hjoycd 
uuiumal  facilities  tor  learning  tjis  <d*arecterof  the 
reroarkahle  people  who*?  fortune**  fitr-Up y * pfotn- 
meat  place  in  the  current  history  of  the  time*.  Mis 
impitztziona  Of  the  MonxionB  Arj?  to  the  but  iiej^rwe 
«*t*ror*ble.  The  influent*  df  poly  gating  wUUiR  is 
now  the  open  and  acknowledged  tuIt  of  th«  dome*!* 
tic  relatione,  is  dis cu*sed  freely-- wd  abunbimG* 
of  startling  Fact*  *re  »<Wui>ed  to  tflustfiUe  u*  ds- 
jading  ed^tB-^&nd  ft  fie w of  the  social  condition  i. 
generally Viftite  |aoli^a?d  **  Lattet  Day  Saints1’ 
present*  n CnHbus  voiiUuCJitarY  on  the  weakness 
and  festretagatme  of  human  nature.  The  historriml 
tie  tails  ir>  this  volume,  wdh  regard  to  the  origin 
and  prngto*  of  tho  Morrnuns,  are  of  treat  Value. 
Tbfe  wrjJ^jP fei  dihiendy  OoUectail  all  the  authen- 
tic mm/*riaU  on  the  subject  within  h»  reach— many 
at  them  ndt  familiar  to  the  public — and  ba#  present- 
ed hU  eoaciu&iohV  th  a readable  ami  satisfactory 
narrative.  (Puhiisherl  try  Harper  and  Brothem  ) 

A quaint  story  of  domestic  1 ite  in  a N e w England 
eiifrtgfty  entiUed  IVewricy  (published  uj  T lekiior  and 
Fields),  has  a certain  dry  humor  which  blends  ad* 
rairably  w ith  the  pnnUcuc  simplicity  of  narrative, 
that  reminds  the  reader  of  tffljls  “ Aiiiml*  of  % he 
.P&nah,"  and  other  productions  of  the  same  cljtwk 
it  t elates . no  ‘exciting  adventuro^-^leiU  b* 
igj  e*  that  cr» ak e the  blood  run  eold-~*txiir  dite*  it. ditty 
dor  the  Euglisb  language  (cvr  tiio  snk*  ^>t  74t«IU- 
dramatic  *v  fleet,  The  efrarro  of  (be Wfcffk  u in  tilt 
jttft ird  chs/fnetec-drawmg,  in  which  |b*  wfu*r 
hbow*  iu>t  only  facility  hot  rmrmrkrJdo  «kilL.  It* 
quiet  pittunra  rnoki  an  agteeaiile  and  soothing  tm- 
prnBsiun  on  the  mind,  and  pleasantly  linger  in  the 
asomory  after  the  &rst  effect  haw  passed  away.  The 
name  ol  flic  author  ii  not  mentionwi,  but  whoever 
be  msy  ben  he  load*  u#  to  infer  (fern  hie  w litsng  that 
>;  he  \h  a man  oj(Uchcd*rjifce  , iarnd  - 

i*.r  wilh  the  pc«^  »nd  comhiitirng,  u loro  of  the  olden 
time  with  a good  deal  ofYunkoc  ’cutenea*., 

J.  G.  haB  iMUed  a new  volume  of  poetry* 
CftUeii  Jjyrie'K  Iff  TttlE  LsTTKit  IL,  whteh  i?iv*s  a 
Tcry  fffwahU  »iea  oi  the  rhjqam^  gtiix  of  the 
•tmnyrh&tth^-rii^ '.  - of  theirti  iWe  lantatiom 

and  p ar^d spocie* id  compoftiUon  tb  which  wr* 
Ore  by  mf  p*Hbd— but  the  of  iti* 

ssc^mion  alhiost  t ntiers  m to  ihVt  ehomuiy 

of  tho  Of  nh^f  c ofi^inal  Ttrrge  j 

number  are  of  u gay v sparkling,,  and  humorous  ciwt-  j 
actnr,  often  Jf^psaaing  on  the  bounds  of  prudish 
decorum,  but  always  animuted  with  u true  poetic  j 
firfe:  The  writer  show*  great  satirical  power,  v 
quick,  e lancing  wit,  and  an  uncommon  grace  and 
facility  uf  % emEcation.  Hi«  moie  eami^st  *dTo»?ta 

fee  troy  nob  Uhumatittarisn  rympsthics,  and  indicate 

4 generous  and  impulstve  nature,  T)m?  Contents  of 
ihu  vobirae  prnvi?  that  he  poR»es*e*  g«iiu»  worthy 
el  the  severest  tuliuitt  j end  ii  lie  is  ant  seduced  by 
!he  euse  with,  whirh  he  apparently  prr*- 

<iuc%^  lus  hirtt  Uuug»r  »o  shall  look,  lhr  riper  and 
**41  more  del tcidns  frak»  from  a*  maturity. 

* new  tisue  nf  Pn>f»**Kn  RKarn’s  edition  of 
f^ardnecrfAV  CempUte  Poetic*!  H srfor  ha*  been 


Go  gle 


mmic  by  Hsye  Jmd  Z ell,  Phdhdrlpiiia 

tioft  hav  been  iby  soina  time  otic  of  the  inark(<i-Wi 

its  reappearance  ^rtuiifv  the  mitncroa* 

of  Worn* worth  in  this  eotijtiry  who  wish  to  \&twm 

Urn  wriiiiigft  «f  their  fayo fit#  i#  * ftpiirettUEiji-  :*nb*. 

staivtiai,  and  fclegiuu  fonri. 

PhfjiipB,  Sampeon,  and  Go.  h«ve  iasuf  ; '!^ 
Recrestiwn*  of  ChrUlirpfar  Ngrth..  in  one 
volume  ineludtiig  >lr  Christopher  in  his  S^dftsd, 
iaekttt,^  ^ Chiistrtpher  in  HU  ATiajyv ' ‘vChioia 
Prcamw^:*1  The  Moore,'7  and  ncvurnl  tjilIM,  £<?**&+ 
««,  and  criticisms,  bywdoynng  with  line  co.uic^M 
jmtho»t  enthusiaew;  and  fitn,  whjch  bave  gjV^Xi  thia 
unique  auiWr  such  a strong  hold  on  tha  ,sy\>W 
mind,  - *.  , - / •■ :',  •;’  • -.V  >:, . V ’ •_  •■■:  ' 

A anroml  *evie»  .of  '$rrn  heaim  jrom  Fcmny*  ?* 
Fvb&y  is  pu hhshed  by  M die r.. Orton,  and 
wUiclr  in  *aa»y  rewpeetB  is  snpuriot  to  Pie 
quaint  and  niCTTy  juudtictiona  which  liaye  pp^ti^d 
such  a sudden  acres*  oi  fame  to  the  bv<-iy 
ees,  UeuftUy,  we  luive  Uttlo  faith  id  Xhe«v  :&0i’. 
gruwthg  of  pdpulnrity  The  teinplii  of  hum ■' 

\o  lie  tttkwj  by  *tr»nS  lmt  m%st  be  appmert^^ 
steep  arid  w inding  w*t*y>.  A doaperalc  m»b  '£*:<%$& 
to  defeat  itself,  v P &tiir  UKubtlc^'  ^vr^* 

an  excejnion  io  thift  nxk  Tho  fevor  witfi 
her  writings  “ Ui’jpr * 

dented  both  in  ihtt  cGunU#  nnd  in  England— iMr  n 
legitimate  cause.  Shu  dips  to  pen  in  her  hcaiv,  »:)*j 
writes  out  her  own  feelings  aud  fancies.  > 
imitator,  no  deaief  in  serCiid-UaiJil  wares.  Birr.. in- 
spiration come*  frora  -u«t‘M?tit  mi  troin  books  :6,\r 
dares  16  be  origbt»U  Slte*  ha*  m)  ibar  of  cr:tir>  ht  . 
ef  tht  pxibifci/’tefisitrir She  Conf^pr  a 
peace  with  ihexn  by  *he«r  fo^c  pt 
0(W  ynqpjik  on  thb  bounds  "of  wholeson>  > v^> 
voniimtalitir*v  vht*?  ©till  shows  « true  and  AUVd^ 
naMips^shu  hit*  always  the  sympathy  ; 

feriuf  which  marks  the  genuine  woman — ..fee 
tyoxt.  |iuutbtht  Wl  fmliC5»ome  mooda  are  tMhft* 

■ Pd  by  a porennidJ  vein  of  tenrlor  huma.  ’ ^W 

Faniyj  Forn  is  a poetess,  thcKigb  she  thk  : 

use  of  rhyme.  With  all  her  sense  o/  the  i t 

■ she  knows  hov  to  seizp  the  .poetical  aspects 
and  these  are  r/rridpred  in  picturesque  and 

ou«  phrase,  ivhtcb  ia<‘k^  nothing  but  vhy  thn>  i#  Ipt/ 
true  pantry.  Her  rapul  tranSiUotis  from  fun  m- 
Ukis  ate  very  eireqtftd.  Her  pictures,  of  d 
UFe,  m its  multriotrn  rnlariutvs,  srn  sn  ta|v)ybl  t/v  , 
rniture,  ns  10  Cscite  sRenmtc  smiles  and  fear  v ‘V> 
regard  het  ^straordin^ry  socrens  us  a good  n. 
$h«r  won  her  vviy.  iim>m*ksbXy  to  tin  . 
of  thif  people  v enfldu^  **<  intorprot  us  a » o t m«vh 
of  ftfitutnl  hndin.^  1c  shrtW5»1h%t the  dffy  lb  ■ 
ttoorrei  i9ebolaj#tm  T?^«Cfttsmav  and  ld§  dW^harr 
Wotdt:,  xlm  f^mtN  Mvd.-pagcaiitry  o 

tiire , is  * ?jnd  tte  tliC  w riter  who  i* 

t?nt>c^rh  to  told  on  Ppirr?i^lhymftn  sympavro  V rj 
sure  <af  thi>  most  grateful  reward  in 
ular  appreciation-  , ' ‘ / 

7huh  Thar  and  Ois  Other,  by  ELhtti 
G*axousi,  belongs  to  the  same  new  Sc.^vqV^f 
hteremre.  of  which  Fanny  Fwn 
as  the  founder-  The  akplchp^  jm  this  voJwhvv.^ 
more  eUbomtC,  inorv.  artihitioas,  but  nrr  hiort^  V7' 
true  feeling  and  Corvidcrable  p6wet 
There  are  too  mamy  nttompts  at.  fine  wtitiiq*  , wldrh 
we  trust  the  author •wiH,  outgrow,  as  she  p.whtixi? 
possesses  suto'ertt  power  to  rely  on  simp!  , . * 
uxyression  and -unTarnished  portraitures  of  njitiuc 
(Published  by  Phillips,  Snmpson,  and  Co,) 

The  Myrtle  Wrtath,  by  MlNtO*  Mvbti.s  IfSth- 
liahed  by  Charles  Scribner),  letting  alone  it* 
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ciatingly  alliterative  title  page,  claims  a place  among 
the  better  order  of  American  sketches,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  fluency  of  style  and  its  pure  and  healthy 
tone  of  sentiment.  Minnie  is  essentially  amiable  and 
mild — addicted  to  looking  at  the  hright  side  of  things 
'—with  a trifle  too  much  rose-color  on  her  pallet — 
and  not  intended  by  nature  for  a censor  or  critic. 
When  she  diverges  into  this  line,  she  does  not  ap- 
pear to  advantage.  She  sometimes  dashes  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  with  a few  drops  of  aqua-fortis 
— but  this  is  not  a congenial  business ; and  she 
seems  far  more  at  home  in  depicting  the  scenery 
of  her  native  valleys,  or  recounting  the  virtues  of 
the  many  excellent  souls  she  has  met  with  in  her 
travels.  In  her  descriptions  of  nature,  she  holds  a 
firm  and  faithful  pen ; her  sketches  of  character  are 
often  pointed ; and  a fine  moral  tone  pervades  every 
thing  which  she  has  written.  The  kind  of  literature 
in  which  she  delights  is  of  all  others  the  best  adapted 
to  the  pen  of  woman ; and  if  she  fulfills  the  promise 
of  the  blooms  and  early  fruits  in  this  volume,  she 
will  be  rewarded  with  a liberal  harvest. 

Morning  Stars  of  the  New  World , by  H.  F.  Par- 
ker. (Published  by  James  C.  Derby.)  In  this 
volume,  several  of  the  worthies  of  American  history 
are  commemorated  with  feeling  and  gracefulness. 
The  narrative  is  true  to  history,  but  is  set  forth  with 
the  appropriate  embellishments  of  a chaste  and 
lively  descriptive  style.  Columbus,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Henry  Hudson,  Miles  Standish,  Lady 
Arabella  Johnson,  William  Penn,  and  others,  form 
the  subjects  of  these  agreeable  sketches. 

Tempest  and  Sunshine  is  the  title  of  a recent 
novel,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  J.  Holmes,  illustrative  of 
life  in  Kentucky.  The  plot,  which  is  of  an  excit- 
ing character,  is  sustained  with  considerable  skill, 
though  it  betrays  frequent  marks  of  haste  and  want 
of  finish  in  the  composition.  It  abounds  in  isolated 
passages  of  great  power,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
leading  personages  are  admirably  given,  demanding 
only  a more  thorough  elaboration  to  make  a superior 
work.  (Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

Melbourne  and  the  Ckineha  Islands , by  George  W. 
Pece.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  Well 
known  as  a piquant  and  effective  writer,  in  con- 
nection with  the  periodical  press  of  the  city,  Mr. 
Peck  has  here  thrown  off  a series  of  descriptive 
sketches,  which  do  no  discredit  to  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  branch  of  literary  effort.  Sailing  from 
Boston  in  February,  1853,  be  arrived  at  Melbourne 
in  the  very  height  of  the  effervescence  which  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  Australian  gold,  and  is  at 
once  introduced  into  a novel  and  very  curious  state 
of  society.  Materials  in  abundance  were  presented 
to  his  graphic  pen,  of  which  he  has  not  failed  to 
make  excellent  use.  His  account  of  matters  and 
things  in  Melbourne  is  natural  as  life,  though  not 
without  a spice  of  the  author’s  genial  fancy.  Every 
page  of  his  volume  opens  a fund  of  amusement,  as 
well  as  of  information.  It  is  bound  to  receive  an 
extensive  perusal.  In  addition  to  his  glowing  pic- 
tures of  Melbourne,  Mr.  Peck  has  also  given  a va- 
riety of  sketches  of  Peruvian  life,  together  with  the 
beat  description  of  the  Guano  Islands  on  the  Pacific 
ooast  that  has  yet  been  furnished  to  the  public. 

The  Catacombs  of  Rome , by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Kip  (published  by  Redfield),  contains  many  orig- 
inal and  suggestive  illustrations  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity. The  argument  derived  from  the  Roman 
Catacombs  in  defense  of  the  Evangelical  history, 
according  to  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  and  to  most  readers  will 
present  a new  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  Church. 


With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  small  volumes 
published  in  England,  the  subject  has  been  treated 
only  in  scholastic  folios  and  in  foreign  languages, 
and  has  never  been  fully  and  distinctly  brought  to 
the  notice  of  our  religious  public.  In  compiling 
this  work,  Dr.  Kip  has  made  use  of  all  the  mate- 
rials within  his  reach,  besides  the  facts  obtained 
from  his  own  personal  observations.  It  has  been 
his  endeavor  to  exhibit  a picture  of  the  early  Church 
in  Rome  in  the  manliness  and  purity  of  its  faith  as 
distinguished  from  the  modem  Papal  Church,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Catacombs 
every  where  show  traces  of  their  occupancy  by  the 
primitive  Christians.  Tombs  and  chapels,  paint- 
ings and  inscriptions,  constantly  meet  the  eye  of 
the  visitor.  For  three  hundred  yean  the  entire 
Christian  population  of  Rome  found  sepulture  in 
these  recesses.  They  were,  moreover,  not  only  the 
burial-place  of  the  martyrs,  but  the  scene  of  their 
last  sufferings.  The  light  which  they  shed  on  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  primitive  Roman  Church 
is  well  set  forth  by  the  author  in  a series  of  inter- 
esting discussions.  He  writes  in  a spirit  of  deep 
religious  earnestness,  which  is  adapted  to  impart 
his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  reader.  No  one  can 
peruse  his  volume  without  a fresh  impression  of 
the  devotedness  and  seal  of  the  “ noble  army  of 
martyrs”  who  have  transmitted  their  religious  faith 
as  the  patrimony  of  ages. 

The  First- Class  Standard  Reader , by  Epes  Sar- 
gent. (Published  by  J.  C.  Derby.)  We  can  cor- 
dially recommend  this  new  manusl  of  elocution  for 
the  excellence  of  its  arrangement,  the  good  taste 
of  its  selections,  and  the  copious  index  of  explan* 
lions,  which  is  a peculiar  and  admirable  feature  of 
the  work.  The  literary  reputation  of  the  compiler 
is  a sufficient  guarantee  of  its  character ; but  our 
judgment  of  its  value  is  founded  on  a careful  ex- 
amination of  its  contents. 

Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  ths  Northwest  Coast  of 
America , by  Gabribl  Franchere,  translated  and 
edited  by  J.  V.  Huntington.  The  author  of  this 
work  was  one  of  the  pioneers  engaged  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  Territory.  He  was  present  at 
the  founding  of  Astoria,  at  its  sale  to  the  North- 
west Company,  saw  the  place  seized  as  a British 
conquest,  and  continued  there  after  its  seizure. 
He  relates  the  story  of  his  adventures  with  re- 
markable freshness,  and  fills  up  a vacuity  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  translator,  is  not  supplied  by 
the  classical  work  of  Washington  Irving.  (Pub- 
lished by  Redfield.) 

A new  edition  of  Py croft’s  Course  of  English 
Reading , edited  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  D.D.,  is  pub- 
lished by  C.  S.  Francis  and  Co.  Though  a work  of 
moderate  pretensions  on  the  score  of  completeness, 
it  contains  many  useful  suggestions  which  may  bs 
of  service  to  the  young  reader. 

Uncle  Sam’s  Farm  Fence , by  A.  D.  MlLNB,  is  ths 
title  of  a popular  Temperance  story,  published  by 
C.  Shepard  and  Co. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  the  Fourth  Vol- 
ume of  Miss  Strickland’s  Queens  Scotland,  %vr» 
ing  the  continuation  of  “ Mary  Stuart,”  and  bring- 
ing the  narrative  down  to  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Scotland  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Home  Scenes  and  Home  Sounds , by  H.  Marion 
Stephens  (published  by  Fettridge  and  Co.)  is  a 
aeries  of  spirited  domestic  sketches  and  stories, 
several  of  which  have  already  gained  the  verdict 
of  public  favor  in  the  different  periodicals  in  which 
they  first  made  their  appearance.  They  seem  to 
have  been  struck  off,  on  the  spar  of  the  Mnnt, 
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without  any  premeditated  plan,  and  exhibit  all  the 
facility  and  boldness  of  successful  extemporaneous 
speaking.  The  writer  draws  her  vocabulary  from 
all  manner  of  sources,  and  adds  piquancy  to  her 
style  by  the  dexterity  with  which  she  uses  the  fa- 
vorite colloquialisms  of  every-day  life.  Many  of 
the  scenes  which  she  describes  have  a pathetic  in- 
terest ; but  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  volume  is  a 
good-humored  gayety,  which  is  always  charming  to 
the  majority  of  readers. 

Natural  Goodness , by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Randolph 
Merctein  (published  by  Carlton  and  Phillips),  is 
the  title  of  an  able  religious  treatise,  devoted  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  present  system  of  morality,  and 
the  relation  of  natural  virtue  to  religion.  It  abounds 
in  original  and  striking  views,  which  are  presented 
with  the  eloquence  of  earnest  conviction. 

Fashion  and  Famine , by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens 
(published  by  Dunce  and  Brother),  is  a story  of 
genuine  power,  founded  on  the  hideous  contrasts 
of  social  life  in  an  overgrown  city.  The  staple  of 
the  work,  of  course,  is  the  misery,  desperation,  and 
crime  which  are  always  festering  at  the  heart  of  a 
great  metropolis;  but  the  skill  of  the  writer  has 
wrought  up  even  these  hackneyed  themes  into  a 
tale  of  intense  interest. 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

By  the  death  of  James  Montgomery,  at  Sheffield, 
in  his  eighty-second  year,  another  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  last  generation  has  passed  away. 
Rogers  alone  now  remains  of  the  brilliant  constel- 
lation of  genius  which  rendered  the  poetical  litera- 
ture of  England  conspicuous  in  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century.  Crabbe,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  Scott,  Byron,  Campbell,  and  last, 
Moore,  successively  disappeared,  some  of  them 
after  attaining  a good  old  age,  and  long  surviving 
the  fame  gained  in  early  life.  James  Montgomery 
was  born  Nov.  4, 1771,  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire.  His 
parents  being  Moravians,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Brethren’s  School  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds.  His 
first  literary  labors  were  connected  with  a news- 
paper, the  44  Sheffield  Register,”  the  liberal  spirit 
of  which  in  those  days  subjected  Mr.  Gales,  its 
proprietor,  to  persecution  ; and  on  his  having  to  fly 
the  country,  to  avoid  imprisonment,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery boldly  continued  the  Journal  as  the  11  Shef- 
field Iris,”  in  which  he  advocated  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  times  of  danger  and 
difficulty.  More  than  once  he  was  imprisoned  for 
his  unflinching  statement  of  principles  which  are 
now  universally  recognized  and  honored.  By  oc- 
casional contributions  to  magazines,  the  young 
author  became  more  widely  known,  and  in  1805  his 
poem,  “ The  Ocean,”  secured  his  reputation  as  a 
poet  of  no  common  stamp.  In  1806  appeared  44  The 
Wanderer  in  Switzerland,”  in  1809  44  The  West 
Indies,”  and  in  1812  44  The  World  before  the  Flood.” 
44  Greenland,”  and  44  The  Pelican  Island,  and  other 
Poems,”  appeared  some  years  later.  In  1851  edi- 
tions of  his  whole  works  appeared.  Last  year  a 
collection  of  44  Original  Hymns,  for  Public,  Pri- 
vate, and  Social  Devotion,”  appeared ; but  many 
•f  Montgomery’s  sacred  pieces  have  long  been 
familiar  as  household  words  among  Christians  of 
evepr  denomination,  few  lyrists  since  Dr.  Watts 
having  so  sweetly  and  successfully  adapted  their 
strains  to  the  requirements  of  devotional  psalmody. 
Dp  to  his  latest  hours  he  took  delight  in  this  de- 
partment of  poetical  labor  above  all  others,  believ- 
ing that  by  these  bequests  of  44  songs  of  praise  ” he 
was  most  usefully  turning  to  account  the  gifts  with 


which  he  had  been  endowed.  His  last  composition 
was  a hymn  prepared  for  the  Sheffield  Sunday- 
school  Union,  to  be  sung  at  the  anniversary  meet- 
ing on  the  5th  of  Juno.  Two  or  three  years  since, 
Mr.  Montgomery  paid  a visit  to  his  native  country, 
after  more  than  sixty  years’  absence,  and  at  the 
public  entertainments  given  to  him  on  that  occasion, 
both  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  he  narrated  many 
interesting  particulars  as  to  his  life  and  career. 
His  fame  as  a poet  will  chiefly  rest  on  his  minor 
poems.  The  longer  works  have  admirable  passages, 
but  their  subjects  are  not  of  a kind  to  command 
universal  popularity.  The  circle  of  admirers  is 
further  limited  by  the  religious  character  of  the 
poetry,  which  is  more  directly  prominent  than  ordi- 
nary readers  may  find  congenial.  But  those  who 
admire  this  element  in  his  poems,  find  in  it  their 
highest  excellence  and  attractiveness.  Certainly, 
as  a Christian  poet,  James  Montgomery  was  un- 
rivaled in  his  tiffie.  On  him  had  fallen  the  mantle 
of  William  Cowper,  and  he  bore  it  well  and  grace- 
fully. 

PROFESSOR  JAMESON  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Another  of  the  great  names  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  has  disappeared.  Robert  Jameson, 
the  veteran  Professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Keeper  of  the  University  Museum,  died  in  April. 
He  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  and 
the  50th  year  of  his  professorship.  Latterly  he  was 
confined  to  his  home  by  continued  illness  and  in- 
firmity, but,  to  the  last,  retained  his  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  science. 

He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession, 
which  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  at  an  early 
period  for  the  study  of  Mineralogy.  So  ardently 
was  this  science  pursued  by  him,  that  finding  him- 
self unable,  in  Scotland,  to  obtain  all  the  knowledge 
of  a pursuit  which  was  then  assuming  much  import- 
ance under  the  directing  mind  of  Werner,  he  placed 
himself  os  a student  at  Freyburg,  in  Saxony,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years.  Werner  had  here 
established  his  school,  and  Jameson,  under  his 
guidance,  and  in  companionship  with  Humboldt, 
became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Wernerian 
philosophy,  which  he  clung  to  amidst  the  conflicts 
among  the  disciples  of  the  new  hypothesis  with 
much  zeal,  constantly  devoting  his  pen  to  the  de- 
fense of  his  master. 

On  his  return  from  Freyburg  in  1804,  Robert 
Jameson  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Lec- 
turer on  Mineralogy,  and  Keeper  of  the  Museum. 
To  the  duties  connected  with  these  important  ap- 
pointments, Professor  Jameson  devoted  himself 
with  all  the  zealous  energy  of  an  active  mind,  until 
the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  a compara- 
tive repose. 

We  find  him  publishing,  in  1798,  44  An  Outline 
of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Islands  and  of 
the  Island  of  Arran,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Observations  on  Peat%  Kelp  and  Coal ; and  again  im 
1800,  appended  to  his  “Outlines  of  the  Mineralogy 
of  the  Scottish  Isles,”  we  find  a long  account  of 
the  national  value  of  these  products.  In  1808, 
Jameson  published  his  14  System  of  Mineralogy, 
comprehending  Oryctognosy,  Geognosy,  Mineralo- 
gical  Chemistry,  Mineralogical  Geography,  and 
(Economical  Mineralogy.” 

In  1819,  Professor  Jameson,  in  connection  with 
Dr.  (now  Sir  David)  Brewster,  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal ; 
which  has  been  regularly  published  quarterly  since 
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that  time.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  volume  Jameson 
became  the  sole  editor  ; and  he  conducted  it  to  the 
day  of  his  death  with  great  ability.  As  one  of  the 
organs  of  communication  between  the  scientific 
world  and  the  public,  Jameson's  Edinburgh  Journal 
has  always  commanded  a most  important  position  ; 
the  practical  and  popular  character  of  his  mind 
giving  to  this  periodical  a tone  and  coloring  which 
was  more  agreeable  to  the  multitude  than  that  which 
ordinarily  distinguishes  our  scientific  literature. 
Professor  Jameson  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works  on  mineralogy  and  geology  ; and  numerous 
papers  written  by  him  will  be  found  in  the  Wernerian 
Transactions  and  in  Nicholson* s Journal . He  was  a 
member  of  nearly  all  the  scientific  societies  of 
Europe,  and  of  several  in  America.  He  owed 
these  honors — the  only  ones  in  his  country  to  which 
a man  of  science  can  aspire — to  his  earnest  and 
practical  character. 

Professor  Jameson  was  unmarried.  In  private 
life  he  was  the  kindest  of  relatives,  and  beloved  by 
a large  circle  of  friends.  His  house  was  the  resort 
of  every  person  of  merit  and  distinction  who  came 
to  or  passed  through  Edinburgh.  In  person  he  was 
slender  and  wiry,  with  a countenance  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  vivid  intellectual  power. 


WILLIAM  PICKERING. 

The  well-known  publisher,  Mr.  William  Picker- 
ring,  died  at  Tumham  Green,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
aged  fifty -eight.  His  death  was  preceded  by  a long 
and  painful  illness,  produced  originally  by  mental 
anxiety  arising  from  a tedious  litigation,  which  end- 
ed in  his  ruin,  and  from  severe  affliction  in  his  fam- 
ily. In  early  youth,  Mr.  Pickering  was  apprenticed 
to  John  and  Arthur  Arch,  the  Quaker  publishers 
and  booksellers,  of  Comhill,  in  1810;  and  com- 
menced business  for  himself  in  a small  shop  in  Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields  in  1820,  where  he  published  the 
first  of  a series  of  miniature  Latin  and  Italian  class- 
ics, so  beautiful  and  correct  as  fairly  to  entitle  him 
to  adopt  the  Aldine  device  on  the  titles  of  his  fu- 
ture publications ; which,  as  all  readers  and  col- 
lectors know,  included  the  carefully  edited  British 
Poets,  Bacon’s  Works  by  Montague,  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  Walton’s  Angler,  illustrated  by 
Inakipp  and  Stothard,  the  works  of  Herbert,  Tay- 
lor, Milton,  and  many  others.  The  application  of 
dyed  cotton  cloth  instead  of  paper  for  boarding  new 
books,  was  first  made  by  him  in  1825.  The  exper- 
iment was  continued  in  the  issue  of  the  Oxford 
Classics— as  also  in  the  reprints  of  Hume  and  Smol- 
lett, Gibbon,  Robertson,  and  Johnson.  Mr.  Pick- 
ering’s taste  and  judgment  in  printing  and  book- 
binding were  only  exceeded  by  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  rare  and  curious  books.  This  knowledge, 
rarer  in  booksellers  than  it  was  formerly,  united  to 
the  most  perfect  integrity,  gained  for  him,  through 
hfe,  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  book- 
loving  people.  It  may  be  said  of  William  Picker- 

ingT,^Wllliam  PickerinS  remarked  when  his 
friend  Thomas  Rodd  died— that  he  took  much 
knowledge  of  old  books  out  of  the  world. 


Lord  CocicntTRN,  one  of  the  Scottish  judges,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Jeffrey,  died  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  26th  of  April.  As  an  advocate,  Henry  Cock- 
burn  distinguished  himself  in  early  life,  and  he  had 
long  been  one  of  the  leading  men  at  the  bar  before 
he  was  advanced  in  1834  to  the  bench,  where  his 
ability  as  a judge  was  equally  conspicuous.  As  a 
citizen,  Lord  Cockbum  was  much  respected  and 


beloved.  Although  the  “ Life  of  Jeffrey”  is  his 
only  published  work  of  any  importance,  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  his  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  have  bees 
long  known  beyond  the  local  circles  in  which  he 
moved.  His  name  will  also  be  honorably  remem* 
bered  as  one  of  the  associates  of  Jeffrey,  Horner, 
Brougham,  Sidney  Smith,  and  the  rest  of  the  little 
band  of  youthful  writers  w ho,  at  the  time  of  thf 
first  starting  of  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  gave  so 
great  an  impulse  to  the  politics  and  literature  of 
his  country. 


The  London  Athenrum  says  : 

“ A paragraph  has  gone  the  round  of  our  contem- 
poraries to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Rogers,  our  baTd  of 
‘dear  Memory,’  is  alarmingly  unwell,  and  not  ex- 
pected to  recover.  Even  if  the  case  were  as  is 
represented,  the  feeling  and  the  taste  which  could 
make  it  a subject  of  newspaper  gossip  would  be,  in 
our  amnion,  very  questionable.  We  know'  that  in 
the  recess,  or  during  a dearth  of  news,  editors  are 
eager  for  the  smallest  scraps  of  domestic  intelli- 
gence. But  why,  if  space  must  be  filled,  news  or 
no  news,  not  fall  back  on  monster  turnips,  the  au- 
rora borealis,  and  the  sea-serpent?  These  waste' 
paragraphs  have  at  least  this  negative  virtue — they 
wound  no  one’s  feelings,  they  shake  no  one’s  nerves, 
they  bring  tears  into  no  loving  eyes,  they  excite  no 
resentful  indignation  in  the  hearts  which  they  de- 
ceive. The  sick  room  should,  we  think,  be  sacred 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  penny-a-liner.  The 
statement  about  Mr.  Rogers  is  a pure  invention. 
For  his  age,  the  poet  of  Memory  is  in  good 
health,  and  enjoys  his  usual  cheerfulness  of 
spirits.” 


The  celebrated  authoress,  Mrs.  Catharine 
Crowe,  whose  insanity  by  reason  of  the  “ spirit 
rappings”  has  lately  been  reported,  contradicts  th« 
statement  in  a letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  Lon 
don  journals.  She  says  : 

“ I mo  very  Sony  to  trouble  the  public  about  mj 
private  maladies  and  misfortunes ; but  since  th» 
press  has  made  my  late  illness  the  subject  of  a par 
agraph,  stating  that  I have  gone  mad  about  the 
spirit-rapping,  I must  beg  leave  to  contradict  the 
assertion.  I have  been  some  time  suffering  from 
chronic  gastric  inflammation ; and  after  a journey 
to  Edinburgh,  and  a w'eck  of  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
I was  taken  ill  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  was 
for  five  or  six  days— certainly  not  more— in  a state 
of  unconsciousness.  During  this  aberration  I talk- 
ed of  spirit-rapping,  and  fancied  I was  under  the 
direction  of  spirits,  because  the  phenomena  so  call- 
ed had  been  engaging  my  attention,  and  I was  writ- 
ing on  the  subject ; but  I was  not,  and  I am  not, 
mad,  about  spirits  or  any  thing  else,  thank  God! 
though  very  much  out  of  health,  and  greatly  debili- 
tated. I have  been  residing  in  London  the  last  five 
weeks ; and  am  now  at  Malvern,  to  try  what  hydro- 
pathy will  do  for  me.” 


M.  de  Lamartine  has  a new  work  in  the  press, 
a “ History  of  Turkey,”  of  which  a notice  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Constitutionnel.  In  a leading  article, 
signed  by  M.  de  Cesena,  the  poet’s  mighty  genius, 
indefatigable  activity,  rich  imagination,  brilliant 
style,  elevated  sentiments,  &c.,  are  the  theme  of  a 
florid  article,  at  the  end  of  which  his  special  apti- 
tude to  form  a right  judgment  of  Eastern  affairs,  in 
consequence  of  his  long  residence  in  the  East,  is 
brought  out  in  strong  relief. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Mrs.  Peter  Puffin. — Tall  and  stout ; very  majestic,  with  a will  of  her  own.  The  Head 
of  the  Family. 

Carlo.— Mrs.  Puffin’s  Poodle. 

Mb.  Peter  Puffin. — Somewhat  diminutive  ; devoted  to  the  Sublime  ami  the  Terrible  ; but 
standing  in  wholesome  awe  of  Mrs.  P.  P. 

Messrs.  Augustus  and  Frank  Puffin. — Young  Gentlemen  with  huge  Collars,  resplend- 
ent Punts,  and  thin  Legs;  fond  of  Cigars,  Brandy  Cocktails,  Mint  Juleps,  and  the  like.  Rather 
Fust  Youths. 

Miss  Amelia  Puffin. — A Young  Lady,  TtUher  pretty  and  very  sentimental;  doats  upon 
Byron,  Tupper,  and  Mr.  Crayon. 

Mr.  Paul  Crayon. — A Nice  Young  Man,  devoted  to  the  Arts  and  to  Miss  Puffin. 


Mrs.  Puffin  proposes  to  spend  the  Fourth  of  July  upon  the  Hudson,  to  escape  the  noise  and 
dust  of  the  City.  She  has  invited  Mr.  Crayon  to  join  the  party.  He  can  take  a bed  at  her 
house,  and  they  will  all  start  together,  in  the  morning  the  carnage  is  announced.  The  Young 
Gentlemen  make  a hasty  toilet. 
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They  reach  Albany  jusl  in  time  for  the  Night  Boat 
back.  It  is  crowded,  and  Mr.  Puffin  tries  to  se- 
cure Bertha — 
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Mr.  Crayon  would  like  to  take  one  more  sketch,  before  dark-  He  makes  hiv  way  to  th*  hdvrs  of 
the  Steamer,  at  no  small  risk. 
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NEWPORT — HISTORICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

TRAVELER 
who  arrives 
from  Ntaga- 
r ra  and  its 

pleasant 
~ v-  - “Cataract 

House/'  or 

V ,J  f rom  Sarato- 

ga and  its 
clean  and 
j fl  agreeable 

. : J ‘ ‘ does  not  take 

his  ease  in  a 
Newport 
inn  But  the 

discomfort  is  only  the  tax  he  pays  for  the  pleasure 
of  being  where  the  world  is  v it  is  the  price  of 
his  share  of 11  the  thing  " 

But  the  Newport  of  August — the  Newport  seen 
by  the  summer-idler  who  looks  at  it  in  ill-humor, 
from  hi«  small  upper  chamber  in  the  hotel,  is  not 
the  Newport  of  history  and  of  romance,  and  of 
the  long  and  faithful  Jove  of  those  who  are  native 
or  resident  upon  its  shores 


When  you  arrive  in  the  Bay  State , and  have 
recovered  from  the  frightful  confusion  and  dismay 
of  that  event,  you  are  conscious  of  passing  along 
a prodigious  dock,  and  if  it  be  already  light,  you 
review  a range  of  ill-conditioned  barns,  or  stores, 
or  fish-houses,  or  other  antediluvian  remains, 
which  look  upon  the  water.  Then,  clattering 
over  a pavement,  you  see  a quaint,  long,  straight 
street — a magnified  village  street — its  native  quiet 
ill-blended  with  foreign  and  flashing  bustle.  You 
see  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  many  and  so 
fine  carriages  and  people  do  not  belong  to  the 
little  wooden  town,  which  ravels  out,  along  the 
harbor,  into  mouldering  old  docks,  upon  which 
boys  sit,  hanging  their  feet  over  the  water  and 
fishing ; and  around  which  are  clustered  groups 
of  saucy  sail-boats,  duck  dike  riding  together  upon 
the  calm,  and  ready  to  bend  their  great  white 
sails  to  the  wind,  and  fly,  flashing  and  dipping, 
across  the  hay  and  harbor.  The  old,  weather- 
beaten wooden  houses — the  dignified  aspect  of 
some  statelier  mansion,  very  respectable  but 
sadly  decayed- — the  spacious  square,  ascending 
gently  to  the  old-fashioned  State  House — the 
comely  Jewish  Synagogue — the  simple  wooden 
spire  of  Trinity  Church,  whose  architecture  tells 
of  another  century,  and  which  is  still  hallowed 


Entered,  arcordin*  to  Art  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1*34,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
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In  ihe  *u  RetI  !<over/5  Cooper  a-Ay*  * *1  3$ftP?ftt1e  do  Messrs-.;  Jot  and  Tittle,  who  Itaie 

who  is  familiar  with tbfc  hustle  eln\  adiy&y  of  aotl  je«pectab1e  families 

Aihencaa  rename rtlal  town  WPUld  *^O^ir£*Y  *fl  tti-  »uspeet,  *m  they  discuss  groceries 

ihP  repPae  which  riow  rfeigms  in  that  mc'itsit  m&rt  uprm  heach.  or  go  into  the  town  to  buy  a 
ol  Rhode  Island,  a phict  that,  m iteday,  hafc  femm  mmsling  paper  from  "the  cityj’  that,  io  the  year 
ranked  among  iho  moat  iaiportani  ports  along  the  ITfO*  jfiwt  before  the  Rerolationy  the  foreign  and 
whole  Ime  of  #ur  extended  coast  . . Enjoying  domestic  trade  of  Newport  Was  gr«ate^lhafi  that 
the  (hur  great  requisites  of  a safe  and  comniwiious  of  New  York.  Or*  y cmng  Thomas  Tittle  comes 
ha  ven^- a placid  ta*tu*  an  enner  harbor*  and  n e-om  prancing  home  in  the  >awt -.with  Jane  Jut,  upon 
vimient  tuadstmtd,  w ith  a dear  oiTifig — Newport  their  spirit#!  h how  litUe  da  ih*y  recall  the 
appeared  to  the  eye  of  our  Europe  at*  eneeaior*  lately  %«m  of  that  inst-ee ntury  society  in  New- 
designed  to  ahdter  Aeets  and  to  nurse  & race  rif  port*  which  charmed  t&e  moat  Ace<m:p]i*bhd  gen- 
hardy  and  expert  eeamen  " tlemen  of  Versailles  and  Marly, who  forgot,  in 

The  hustle  of  the  month  of  August,  when.  New*  the.  wgin-sixflplicUyt  md  sweetness,  ami  dignity, 
port  if  crowded  w ith  all  that  la  gayest  And  most  of  the  Rhode  Island  indie**  the  faaeinaijods  of  (be 
fa  a hi  o»  able  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  ia  roost  polished  and  proth^aleof  fkmriftent/ii  Ix^ao- 
ftpurt  from  the  life  of  the  town  The  saturnalia  tki.  . Leiffc*  tfits^misrance-  teach  the  M:  arul  .Til- 
Fashion  reel  along  the  BHk  hni  the  silent  old  tie  families  myemire  fuT  the  good  oht  iowij.  Jt f # 
town  dozes  upon  lh  e w stsT.  and  dta^a^  of  its  woodem  «iidtoi*eiv ; a town  of  the  oh}  yclmol  But 
great  day’s  departed!  Its  indomitable  repose*  its  street*  are  historically  famoua.  and  from  its 
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docks  sailed  ships  to  India  and  the  Southern  seas 
— ships  that  circumnavigated  the  globe. 

It  may  amuse  and  interest  Mr.  Jot,  who  has 
just  given  two  thousand  dollars  an  acre  for 
land,  including  the  rocks  upon  the  shore,  within 
a mile  or  two  of  Newport,  to  know  that  in  No- 
vember, 1638,  Aquidneck,  Aquitneck,  Aqueth- 
neck,  or  Aquidnet — “ Isle  of  Peace” — the  In- 
dian name  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
bought  of  the  Indians,  through  Miantonomu  and 
Canonicus,  chiefs  of  the  Nantygansicks  or  Nar- 
ragansetts,  for  twenty-three  broadcloth  coats  and 
thirteen  hoes,  “ as  also  two  torkepes” — probably 
door-keys ! Miantonomu  had  his  seat  upon  the 
hill  now  called  Tammany,*  just  to  the  north  of 
Newport.  Roger  Williams  says,  in  one  of  his 
manuscripts,  “ Aquitneck  was  obtained  by  love 
— that  love  and  favor  which  that  honored  gentle- 
man, Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  myself  had  with  the 
great  sachem,  Myantonomy.”  But  the  colonists 
declared  in  1666,  that  what  Williams  said  might 
be  true,  but  the  gift  was  an  “ Indian  gift,”  and 
“ had  been  dearer  than  any  lands  in  New  En- 
gland.” The  proximate  cause  of  the  settlement 
of  Rhode  Island,  at  that  time,  was  the  persecu- 
tion of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  friends  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal, 
after  detailing  her  errors,  adds : “ At  this  time, 
the  good  providence  of  God  so  disposed,  divers 
of  the  congregation  (being  the  chief  men  of  the 
party,  her  husband  being  one)  were  gone  to  Nar- 
* ragansett  to  seek  out  a new  place  for  plantation.” 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  March  1638, 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  which  is  only 
about  fifteen  miles  long,  at  Pocasset,  near  Ports- 
mouth. You  will  often  drive  into  Portsmouth, 
and  through  it,  without  knowing  that  you  have 
seen  more  than  a few  farm-houses  among  the 
fields.  In  fact,  most  visitors  forget  that  the 
whole  island  is  not  Newport.  But  the  settle- 
ment where  that  town  now  stands  was  not  made 
until  the  next  spring,  1639,  between  what  is 
now  called  Tanner  and  Marlborough  streets.  So 
soon  as  1640  land  was  appropriated  for  a school, 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  Lenthel  called  to  keep  it. 
The  early  settlers  were  always  anxious  to  sup- 
plant the  Indian  names,  a natural  feeling  in 
those  who  regarded  the  savages  as  their  worst 
enemies,  and  to  whom  the  familiar  names  of  the 
old  country  were  sweet  with  tender  associations. 
In  1644,  therefore,  the  island  lost  its  Indian  title 
of  Aquidneck,  and  became  Rhode  Island  The 
bland  sea-air  that  breathes  over  it  might  well 
suggest  that  name ; for  the  climate  of  Rhode 
Island  is  truly  Mediterranean.  It  blends  the  glow 
and  softness  of  Italy  with  the  rich  humidity  of 
England.  Neal,  in  his  History  of  New  England, 
writing  in  1716-20,  says : “ It  is  deservedly  es- 
teemed the  Paradise  of  New  England,  for  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil  and  the  temperateness  of 
the  climate,  that,  though  it  be  not  above  sixty- 
five  miles  south  of  Boston,  is  a coat  warmer  in 
winter.”  Bishop  Berkeley  writes  to  Thomas 
Prior,  April  24th,  1729 : “ The  climate  is  like 
that  of  Italy,  and  not  at  all  colder  in  the  winter 
* Evidently  a corruption  of  the  Indian  name,  Miantonomu. 


than  I have  known  it  every  where  north  of  Rome. 
The  spring  is  late,  but  to  make  amends  they  as- 
sure me  the  autumns  are  the  finest  and  longest 
in  the  world,  and  the  summers  are  much  pleas- 
anter than  those  of  Italy  by  all  accounts,  foras- 
much as  the  grass  continues  green,  which  it  doth 
not  there.  The  island  is  pleasantly  laid  out  in 
hills  and  vales  and  rising  grounds,  hath  plenty 
of  excellent  springs  and  fine  rivulets,  and  many 
delightful  prospects  of  fine  promontories  and  ad- 
jacent lands Vines  sprout  up  of  them- 

selves to  an  enormous  size,  and  seem  as  natural 
to  this  soil  as  to  any  I ever  saw.”  In  his  His- 
torical Discourse,  1739,  John  Callender  adds  to 
Neal's  account : “We  have  all  summer  a south 
or  a southwesterly  sea-breeze.”  And  Creve- 
coeur,  before  the  Revolution,  exclaims : “ It  is 
the  healthiest  country  I know.  Why  might  not 
this  charming  island  be  called  the  Montpellier  of 
America!” 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  cli- 
mate, so  delicious  in  itself,  and  so  different  from 
that  of  other  points  upon  the  same  coast,  is  given 
by  Maury,  who  attributes  it  to  the  course  of  the 
Gulf  stream,  which,  by  a sudden  curve,  almost 
washes  the  shores  of  the  island,  and  accounts  for 
the  masses  of  sea-weed  that  are  thrown  up  so 
profusely  upon  the  coast. 

It  is  the  prevailing  south  and  southwest  wind, 
mentioned  by  Callender,  which  drives  the  trend 
of  the  Gulf  stream  toward  Newport.  It  is  so 
constant  that  the  trees  upon  the  island  lean  visi- 
bly toward  the  northeast.  It  blows  from  the  sea 
in  thick  fogs,  the  most  delightful  of  natural  cos- 
metics, which  give  the  island  the  half-languid,  vo- 
luptuous climate  of  a mild  scirocco.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  Fashion ; and  a 
summer  at  Newport  shows  that  its  annual  throng 
of  visitors  are  not  obeying  a mere  whim,  but  that, 
originally,  travelers  were  drawn  to  it  by  the  rare 
charm  of  its  climate. 

Among  the  first  Governors  of  the  Colony,  and 
one  of  the  original  settlers,  was  William  Cod- 
dington,  who  is  reported  to  have  built  the  first 
brick  house  in  Boston.  The  cove  in  front  of  the 
present  alms-house  still  bears  the  name  of  this 
officer ; and  a story  is  sometimes  told,  and  not 
by  some  gossip  from  the  House  of  Seven  Gables, 
that  within  a few  years  the  last  descendant  of 
the  Governor,  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  sought 
the  shelter  of  public  charity,  and  was  received 
with  no  other  possession  in  the  world  than  a 
portrait  of  his  ancestor  painted  at  full-length  and 
in  his  official  robes.  If  Life  and  History  were 
not  so  much  more  wonderful  than  romance,  it 
would  be  easily  credible  that  the  story  was  stolen 
from  a manuscript  of  Hawthorne’s. 

Being  originally  settled  by  refugees  from  re- 
ligious intolerance,  the  island  of  Rhode  Island 
immediately  became  the  resort  of  all  who  differed 
from  the  established  religious  rule  in  the  Colonies. 
Roger  Williams  had  led  the  way,  a year  or  two 
before  Hutchinson  and  Clarke  came  to  Newport, 
and  had  settled  thirty  miles  above,  at  the  head  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  in  Providence.  In  1656  we 
find  Quakers  in  Newport,  and  many  of  the  chief 
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men,  j including  Codduigtoii,  adopting their  xwm.  teitxfyiidoi  U*n  thousand  doiiar^ior  iU**r 

This  Quake/  inoculation  *ftec\vd  {he/iyholt. «?-'  support,  and  live  thousand  for  keeping  Touro 
ciety  of  th*  Wland*  and  remirms  vig&row*  until  Street  in  repair  His  brother  3udah  Tourot.Tr.ho; 
the  prvwfd  moment  BdU«?;  JitO,  in  Pptt^&odth,  recently  died*  in  Ncvr  Orleans,  erected,  in  1842, 
now  part  pi\  Quaker  Hill,  ,#«'  the  worth  the  ratlin#  around  the  Cjamrterr,  and  the  granite  • 
point  bF • th»> iaiWidv  Wua  the  :6>ity,  entranc*,,  at  a cpw  of  *fev*n  thousand  dollar* 


Island,  and  afterward,  John  Woolman.  Quaker- 
ism was  established  in  Newport,  vn  1700,  and 
ihv  Friends'  yearly  meeting  W sHfi  hehi  there.  The 
Quaker  eo-iume  is  coneUMlv  ericouiu wd  The 
prim  mid  serious  digrnty  ol  the  Quaker  snaonef 
to.  &tf aug{:r'  the  idefttuy  pf  i hi- 

thy:  Iffondfc  Island  of 
jutiiofy  *tnd  imduipu.  . . ; - 

About  itiif  'i tae*  al&>,-  name  tfe  first  .tew*  tu 
Ne'wport*  They  if  .Dutch  extraction , . yhd 
ford:  -•  * There  i*  a deed- dated  «v  F.*b- 

JTBpQv  WT,  granting  them  land  for  a fcunah 


grdtrod  ilpoo  the  site  <dthopre*mnt  Jewish  eern- 
£tefv  The  arrjy al , n <;e nt Ujry  iif fatty  £fd,a\  many 


;evmw 

He  is  aluo  among  the  Imuefactors  nf  the  Red- 
fc*oud  Library,  rmd  has  |ef>  * evmdi t i p?ud  be'ipt* *o 
of  ten  thousand  dull*?*  toward  the  purchase  oi 
t&y  ground  old  mill*  to.  hr 

laiti  out  33  a 

p>ft,  v?heu  there  The  three  emise* . jo T t ^dxt e1- v o t u t ie* n 
were  not  )pg£  thifri  smty  Jrwhdi  fortubcW  .in  tlw?  prosperity  of  Pfy<ypdrt  ^etr^fsrM.;  the  salubrity 

lunate*  wiuob  a(jr*t*red  strangem  from 
part  of  t W**d  from  the*  Weak 

thh  .aihgulor  advaotageb 
hioh  cfe^:i  perfoeilV  *niV 
a .ykn,:  lit ifc  ; ihp; 

and,  thltdi| Liifc  ^*fptira-tkl»^r’; 

t ole  mi  ion  ^ t - : 

Whole  Atihti; first  M vptpviffehpe  Wjfbi dhtm 


people  than  the  NTwpvrr  SyjKigogvKjt  whjeh 
dedicate. *l  with  Holemn  fr<uivky  m i /fi'd- 

wa^  in  pu'  pakny  day?<  of  New 

.W^i,  . j|l;  . T. : .1 

town,  wlinsr  rfcsidnnc^  ranged  alorig  the.  north  of  ita  r 
iflde  of* ifn^ May.  Dn  .^^ihg  of  every 

their  nflWfcf  for  puhii'c-  edneaCi.oiiV esllf - tbsm v the  India  colonies  r»ec 
strictly  rnoftl  dew^  v T and  in  the  Syriogoguc,  > pF  haTlwr,  w 
Whiehj  mi  l ii  I85d-batl  been  el  os  ed  for  sixly  4r)churage  vriiHhi 
years,  a eons^ega^idp  vf  three  fiuiidml  of  the  ojh?o  aea 

child  ten  of  Urael  eciehrated  the  service  o f their 
iVilh ; The  poin^a  of  Dppez,  Riviera,  Pollock, 

Lori,  > ft  a^i , ^v*a®>;:  *ud  ; Tonro,  announce  thy 
toTeign  oTigih/  df  and  reraU  char* 
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They  respected  Trinity  Church,  although  they 
converted  the  other  churches  of  the  town  into 
riding-schools  and  hospital#. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  wan  made  hy  William 
Claggctt,  a Welshman,  who  lived  tor  twenty 
years  in  Newport,  He  also  made  the  first  elec- 
trical machine  ever  seen  in  New  England*  from 
a description.  When  Franklin  visited  Newport, 
he  saw  such  apparatus  for  the  first  time. 

But  the  most  interesting  reminiscence  of  Trin- 
ity Church  is  Us  connection  with  George  Berke- 
ley, Dean  of  Derry,  in  Ireland,  and  the  famous 
Bishop  Berkeley  of  scholastic  history,  Pope's 
friend,  who  sang  of  him — 

“ To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven 
and  of  whom  Bishop  Atterbury  said,  *•  So  much 
understanding,  so  much 
knowledge,  so  much  in- 
nocence, and  such  humil- 
ity 1 did  not  think  had 
been  the  portion  of  any 
but  angels,  until  I saw 
this  gentleman And  Dr. 
Blackwell,  author  of  the 
Court  of  Auguitu* : *•  I 
scarce  remember  to  have 
; conversed  with  him  on  that 

art,  liberal  or  mechanic,  of 
U* J which  he  knew  not  more 

nj:  than  the  ordinary  practi- 

tioners” 

Berkeley  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  many 
famous  names  associated 
" -.a"'  with  Newport  and  Rhode 

W s Island. 

• He  was  bom  of  English 

parents,  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1684.  He  had  writ- 
' I on  h famous  book  before 

K he  was  twenty,  and  in  1709 

carried  Locke’s  principles 
( t0  their  legitimate  results, 

^ - and  denied  the  existence 

of  matter,  in  two  treatises 
which  interested  and  aston- 
i,n  ifihed  the  scientific  arid  phil- 

wh^BT  osophic  world,  and  founded 

a school  of  metaphyi 


The  combination  of  the  three  causes  gradually 
gave  Newport  a marked  eminence  among  the 
chief  American  towns.  A large  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  arose.  Increasing  wealth  and  the 
constant  visits  of  polished  strangers,  imparted  to 
its  society  a character  of  dignity  and  intelligence 
which  was  remarkable  at  that  period.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  about  half  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Quakers ; and  until  nearly  the 
close  of  the  previous  century’,  there  had  been  only 
two  “orders  of  Christians”  in  the  town,  Baptists 
and  Quakers  * In  1702,  the  first  Trinity  (Episco- 


mourns. 
In  February,  1713,  Berke- 
ley  came  to  London,  and 
was  introduced  to  the 
v'i  ’*0  “learned  and  the  great” 

fS  \ /i'*:  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  and 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  prosperous 
career.  The  Sir  Richard  of  literary  history,  and 
the  “ Dick”  of  private  delight,  had  just  established 
the  Guardian , to  which  Berkeley  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  contributors,  and  at  his  house  the 
young  Irishman  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
poet  Pope,  with  whom  he  always  afterward 
lived  in  the  closest  friendship.  He  went  as 
Earl  Peterborough’s  chaplain  to  Sicily,  and 
there  carefully  saw  and  studied  every  thing 
upon  the  island.  In  1715  he  went  abroad 


triwtv  church, 

that  day  to  be  the  most  beautiful  timber  structure 
in  America.”  The  original  pastor,  James  Honey- 
man,  died  July  1750,  “a  paralytic  disorder” 
having  “interrupted  him  in  the  pulpit”  ten 
years  before,  but  without  impairing  his  under- 
standing. In  1768,  the  new  tower  was  built. 
In  1776  came  the  British,  who  staid  until  1779. 

* Bishop  Berkeley  writes  from  Newport,  April  24th, 
1729 : “ They  all  agree  in  one  point,  that  the  Church  of 
England  ta  the  uecond  beat.” 

Coogle 
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again,  and  visited  Malebranche  in  Paris.  The 
French  metaphysician  was  suffering  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  which  was  so  aggra- 
vated by  the  fury  of  his  debate  with  the  benign 
Berkeley  upon  the  favorite  theory  of  the  latter, 
that  it  killed  the  “ man  of  facts”  a few  days 
after.  The  young  philosopher  traveled  for  four 
years  upon  the  Continent,  and,  returning  to  Sicily, 
accumulated  rich  material  for  a natural  history 
of  the  island,  which  was  all  lost  upon  the  home- 
ward voyage,  and  the  plan  abandoned. 

Upon  his  first  arrival  in  London,  Dean  Swift 
had  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  Esther  Vanhomrigh, 
the  Vanessa  of  Swift’s  amours,  who  removed,  a 
few  years  before  her  death,  to  Ireland,  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  the  Dean,  but  discovered,  with 
dismay,  that  the  Dean  was  enjoying  the  society 
of  Stella.  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  thereupon  altered 
her  will,  and  left  the  whole  of  her  fortune  of 
£8000  to  be  divided  between  two  executors,  of 
whom  Dr.  George  Berkeley  was  one.  Upon  ex- 
amining her  effects,  Dr.  Berkeley  discovered  a 
correspondence  between  Cadenus  and  Vanessa , 
which  he  destroyed,  not,  as  he  confessed  to  Dr. 
Delany  and  others,  that  there  was  any  thing 
criminal  in  the  letters,  but  the  lady’s  style  was 
too  warm  for  the  public  eye.  In  1724  he  was  made 
Dean  of  Derry,  with  £1100  a year ; and  in  1725 
published  A Proposal  for  the  better  supplying 
of  Churches  on  our  foreign  plantations , and  for 
converting  the  Savage  Americans  to  Christianity , 
by  a College  to  be  erected  on  the  Summer  Islands , 
otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda. 

In  the  course  of  this  document,  the  good  Dean 
enlarges  upon  the  necessity  of  religious  instruc- 
tion for  the  negroes,  and  says  of  the  planters 
that  44  their  slaves  would  only  become  better 
slaves  by  being  Christian.”  He  says  in  another 
place  : 44  It  is  further  proposed  to  ground  these 
young  Americans  (meaning  Indians)  thoroughly 
in  religion  and  morality  ” — and  they  are  to  be 
‘‘particularly”  tinctured  with  44  eloquence,  his- 
tory, and  practical  mathematics.”  All  this  was 
to  be  done  by  a seminary  upon  the  Summer 
Islands,  sometimes  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda, 
of  which  the  philanthropic  and  poetic  Bishop 
gives  a delightful  account.  The  reader  little 
fancies,  as  he  sees  this  name,  that  his  author  is 
speaking  of  Shakspeare’s  44  still  vext  Ber- 
moothes,”  and  will  naturally  demand  how  isl- 
ands lying  in  an  equable  latitude,  and  washed 
by  a gentle  sea,  bearing  the  halcyon  name  of  the 
Summer  Islands,  whose  climate,  44  like  the  latter 
end  of  a fine  May,”  so  favored  the  growth  of 
oranges  that  the  region  was  famous  for  them, 
can  also  be  the  stormy  scene  of  44  The  Tempest,” 
famous  as  44  still  vext !”  The  explanation  is 
simple.  The  islands  are  girded  with  a wall  of 
rocks,  and  are  accessible  only  by  two  narrow 
entrances.  The  sea,  heaving  and  tossing  upon 
the  rocks,  gives  the  region  a stormy  and  forbid- 
ding aspect  even  in  tranquil  weather ; and  in 
Shakspeare’s  time  the  isles  were  supposed  to  be 
peopled  by  monsters  and  devils. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  Proposal,  Berke- 
ley offered  to  resign  his  preferment  of  £1100 


per  annum,  and  devote  his  life  to  the  instruction 
of  the  savage  Americans  for  £100  yearly.  Swift 
writes  to  Lord  Carteret,  recommending  Berkeley 
to  his  assistance,  and  says  44  His  heart  will  break 
if  his  deanery  be  not  taken  from  him  and  left  to 
your  Lordship’s  disposal and  concludes  by 
entreating  44  Your  Excellency,”  either  to  44  keep 
one  of  the  first  men  in  this  kingdom  for  learning 
and  virtue  quiet  at  home,”  or  to  assist  him  44  to 
compass  his  romantic  design . ” Horace  Walpole, 
in  his  “Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,” 
speaks  of  44  the  uncertain  but  amusing  scheme 
of  the  famous  Dean  Berkeley,  afterward  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  whose  benevolent  heart  was  then 
warmly  set  upon  the  erection  of  a universal  col- 
lege of  science  and  arts  for  the  instruction  of 
heathen  children  in  Christian  duties  and  civil 
knowledge.” 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  ordered  by  the  king 
to  lay  the  plan  before  Parliament,  and  the  sum 
of  £20,000  was  promised  to  the  undertaking. 
The  philosopher  was  married  in  August,  1728, 
and  sailed  immediately  afterward  for  Rhode  Island. 
The  common,  but  incorrect,  tradition*  asserts 
that  the  captain  of  the  ship  was  trying  to  find 
Bermuda,  and  failing  to  do  so,  sailed  northward 
until  he  descried  a land  which  was  supposed  to 
be  inhabited  by  savages.  It  was  Block  Island, 
from  which  two  men  came  off  and  told  the  officers 
and  the  Dean  that  Newport  was  near.  But  the 
ship  sailed  into  the  West  Passage,  beyond  Beaver- 
tail  Point,  and  anchored  there.  Berkeley  dis- 
patched a messenger  with  a letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Honeyman,  pastor  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Newport,  “informing  them,”  according  to  Up- 
dike’s History  of  the  Church  in  Narragansett, 
44  that  a great  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England 
called  Dean,  was  on  board  the  ship,  together  with 
other  gentlemen  passengers.”  It  was  a holyday, 
and  Mr.  Honeyman  was  at  church.  But  the 
letter  was  delivered  to  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  he 
read  it  aloud  to  the  congregation.  It  was  evident 
that  the  44  great  dignitary”  might  arrive  at  any 
moment.  The  church  was  therefore  dismissed 
with  the  blessing,  and  Mr.  Honeyman  with  his 
congregation,  proceeded  to  the  Ferry  Wharf,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  receive  and  welcome  their 
guest. 

A letter  written  from  Newport,  and  published 
in  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal  in  Boston, 
in  the  spring  of  1729,  says  : 

“Yesterday  arrived  here  Dean  Berkeley,  of 
Londonderry,  in  a pretty  large  ship.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  middle  Btature,  of  an  agreeable, 
pleasant,  and  erect  aspect.  He  was  ushered  into 
the  town  with  a great  number  of  gentlemen,  to 
whom  he  behaved  himself  after  a very  complai- 
sant manner.  ’Tis  said  he  purposes  to  tarry  here 
with  his  family  about  three  months.” 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  purchased  a farm  of 
about  a hundred  acres,  adjoining  that  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Honeyman,  from  whom  Honeyman’s  Hill 
takes  its  name.  It  lies  about  three  miles  from 

♦ Berkeley  writes  to  Thomas  Prior,  from  Gravesend, 
Sept.  5th,  1728 : 44  To-morrow,  with  God’s  blessing,  1 set 
sail  for  Rhode  Island Direct  forme  in  Rhode  Island.” 
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island,  amV  open* with ■'■»•  dkefct  reference  to 
project  of  a college.  Instead  of  detailing  hurdlv, 
app  ointment  he  bays,  M j rather  chouvt'  ....  %is 
entertain  you  wfih  some  amusing  incidents,  winch 
liaye  helped  to  mats  meeaay  under  a circii^ 
stance  ! could  neither  obviate  i^wt 
toefcoo  He  apeak*  of  i%  half‘s 
doi*n  pleasant  field*  planted  rtoUibf 
vydtb  plane-trees,  that  are  very  fu'w 
tuon  m this  part  of  the  country  T 
\ rev^ccpuralbo,  just  before  (he  iu' 
lution,  Temark*  (he  roads  pUu 
upon  either  side  with  acacia*  &nd 
...  plane  trees;  omainents  that  $$ 

a with  the  prosperity  of  the  island . >.V* 
the  second  dialogue,  U\e  dteputai.?>. 
‘"after  lueakfoat,  wem  down  tci  iv 
beach  abdiui;  half  a uuie  off*.  wh*^ 
l'::&p£.yx  ^waited  on  the  smooth  *und,  ? Mf 
; ihe  m m>e  hand,  and  on  Vhr/ 

othet  wild  hrokvn  rocks,  inlbniui^ 
writh  shady  trees  anti  springs  </i 
PS  water.'5-  ;*■  And  ngrdn  - So 

•,  changed  the  discourse,  mid  after  * 

repast  upon  oiid  provisions,  ItKik  4 
walk  on  the  *t rand,  and  in  the  c^vt 
of  the  evemng  returned  to  Crito4*.**  in  bw*u£ 
and  mmple  colors  ,h*  thus  paints  a pirti  - 
winch  w still  ftii.  fre*K  as 


thu  town  y apon  ttio  ^Tf^n  E rwi  Boa»i  RV  there 
buih  a hoiisa'  ind  e&ifod  U Whitehall.  m memory, 
<lmibde**-6f  ihe  palam  of  fc  which 

lung  the  Deun>  family  bad  ftu^rred  many  trials 

an d .7yr\  v‘;  ;'V;‘ 


whjns  lie  4sgw  it 

from  the  iuijr  he  must /visit  it  only  occasional ly ; w Here  we  h?hl  a gm>*j«eei  on  one  hand  of  a JM-n  • 
For  if  lii>  resiiietwje  should  be  on  the  hill,  the  view  row  bay  or  creek  of  the  sea,  inclosed  on  4?itl  -*  r 
would  hr  so  Common  as  to  lose  ail  its  charms  by  a coast  beautified  with  rocks  and  vtwph 

Ihirkyiav account  of  Wf  .new . and  gteen  bank*  and  farnjhhoiiaes.  At  the  end 
home  ip‘ a letter  \o  Thomas  Prior,  from  which  wt?  of  a bay  was  a emaUtuwn,  placed  upon  the  rfloj.** 
tare  already  quoted  hm  teatmioviy  to  the.  charms  of  a hill,  which,  from  the  advantage  of  it*  aiitu\ 
sf  the  NWp^re  c ftahige:  Tin?  provisions  »jny  turn,  made  a considerable  figure,  Several  hshio^ 

lvJy  gwi  Vo  are  the  fruit*.  wlifch  are  quite  iicg-  boats  -md  lighter*  gliding  up  and  down  on  4 j&u*v 
hWfd. . . i : . . The  town  of  Newport  contain*  six  face  a*  smooth  and  bright  as  glass,  enlivened  twr 
thousand  *oo£s,  and  i*  the  most  th^tng  place  prospect  On  the  other  side  Vc  looked  dm*nrsrt 
»u  *il  America  foe  bigne*».  1 was  ificv^r  twit?  green  pasture*,  Slocks,  and  henlfy  basking l yv; 
agtPeabiy  surprised  than  at  the  first  >%ht- uf  the  rioath  in  sunshine , . , i ^ •,  Here  w«  felt:  Urat 
to^nshdliartior/’-'  AA^hitctpjdl  u»  hot ',ihr  from  .the  of  joyful  instuicl  wWb  »•  ..‘TUrai  scciit*.  and  6nc 
or  S.udmesr,  beach,  winch  is  the  Cprxo,  weather  inspire  ! 
the  Hyde  Park,  the  Caserne,  the  Boi?  <ju  Bou-  It  is  to  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  in  his  f).  * 
lognc  of  Che  Newport  ‘vsea^on/V  The  low  rostkr  jecl  timt  we  owe  thu  famous  orlev  in  which  Ulft 
and  smidy  bluff  whkh  ties  along  part  of  this  poet,  as  of  old.,  appears  as  ilie  Prophet 
^•i,  ^ cattwl  The  Hanging  Roclts.  The  ..  Wwwwl  lin  ,Ur  of  K„,pire  w|«.  u«  way  ; 
MHViSiiatu^  of  Shu  situaiian,  it*. neighborhood. .tp  ThelVjur  ftm  sci»  already  puyt, 

Ihuu  an.)  its  SoUtudu,  b.tturaUy  drew  a musing  & tiftt*  ^tialJ  clo«c  drama-  witt*  i.Ue  day , 

scltuk/ thitlnrr.  * Tune’s  noblwt  otT^riup  is  tb€  ta«t.M 

H#  had  chair  and  writing  app^mtu*  Charmed  with  his  sitnfttion,  he  became  graihi- 
plaertd  if i a patural  alcove,  which  bf  foiiTid  m tfie1  ally  couvinvyjBd  that  hb  college  ought  to  he  uj^% 
rno^t  Novated  part  of  the  Hnnging  Kocks.  rdpiod,  flic  mainland,  and  he  stiugli*  (t>  have  his  charter  *\  - 
aral  m\ y open  to  the,  south,  commanding  at  ouce  toted  to  that  effect,  ^The truth  w,fVho  writes, . ; 
a *'**'*.  of-Sachu’cst  beach,  the  ocean,  and  the  cir*  “ I should  like  ft  better  jhan  Beramda  ; * But  h 
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used  often  to  hear  him  preach  in  Trinity  Church. 
His  preaching  is  reputed  to  have  been  “ eloquent 
and  forcible,”  and  drew  large  congregations  to 
the  church.  The  present  pulpit  of  Trinity  is  the 
only  one  remaining  from  which  the  good  Bishop 
taught.  After  his  return  to  England,  for  which 
he  departed  in  1731-32,  he  sent  to  America  an 
organ,  which  is  still  in  use  at  Trinity  Church.  The 
fine  society  of  that  time  sleep  around  the  simple 
quaint  old  building  which  they  thronged  to  hear 
him,  and  among  them  lies  his  daughter  Lucia, 
who  died  in  September,  1731.  The  benign  Bishop 
“though  dead  yet  speaketh,”  if  no  longer  from 
the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Church,  yet  his  Minute  Phi- 
losopher, read  among  the  Hanging  Rocks,  shall  be 
as  good  a sermon  as  was  ever  preached.  Nor  are 
its  lessons  more  antiquated  than  vanity  and  extrav- 
agance. What  if  the  gay  promenade  should  pause 
an  instant  and  hear  these  words,  whose  sense  seems 
not  altogether  obsolete  nor  inappropriate : 44 1 

imagine  that the  real  cause  of  whatever  is 

amiss  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  general  neglect 
of  education  in  those  who  need  it  most,  the  peo- 
ple of  fashion.  What  can  be  expected  where 
those  who  have  the  most  influence  have  the  least 
sense,  and  those  who  are  sure  to  be  followed  set 
the  worst  example  ; where  youth  so  uneducated 
are  yet  so  forward ; where  modesty  is  esteemed 
pusillanimity,  and  a deference  to  years,  knowl- 
edge, religion,  laws,  want  of  sense  and  spirit  !” 
Such  questions  were  asked  by  the  most  religious 
of  philosophers  upon  Sachuest  beach  in  1730, 
and  6uch  was  the  substance  of  a Dean’s  discourses 
in  Trinity  Church. 

A portrait  of  the  Bishop  and  his  family  is  pre- 
served at  Yale  College.  It  was  painted  by  John 
Smybert,  an  artist  whom  the  Dean's  eloquence 
tempted  from  England,  and  of  whom  President 
Ezra  Stiles,  one  of  the  honored  and  historical 
names  of  Newport,  says,  that  upon  his  landing 
in  Newport  he  instantly  recognized  the  Indians 
there  (the  Narragansetta)  to  be  the  same  people 
as  the  Siberian  Tartars,  two  of  whom  had  been 
presented  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  whose  court  Smybert  had 
painted  them.  Before  he  returned  to  England 
Berkeley  gave  part  of  his  library  to  Yale  College, 
and  afterward  sent  out  a thousand  volumes,  which 
President  Clapp  calls  44  the  finest  collection  of 
books  that  ever  came  at  one  time  to  America.” 
“He  also,”  says  Professor  Goodrich,  “sent  a 
deed  of  his  farm  on  Rhode  Island,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  support  of  three  students  between 
their  first  and  second  degrees.  In  1834  this 
farm  of  Whitehall  produced  about  $150  rent, 
annually,  which  was  regularly  applied  to  the 
purpose. 

Berkeley  was  contemporary  upon  the  island 
with  the  Rev.  John  Callender,  one  of  the  famous 
Newport  ministers,  whose  Historical  Discourse  is 
still  as  valuable  to  the  student  in  our  day  as  his 
life  and  conversation  were  to  his  friends  in  his 
own.  Soon  perceiving  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  his  companions,  Dean  Berkeley  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
Literary  Society,  which  was  afterward  chartered 


as  the  “ Redwood  Library  Company.”  The 
success  of  this  movement  informs  us  of  the  in- 
telligent tone  of  Newport  society  at  that  time. 
The  names  of  Ellery,  Ward,  Honeyman,  Up- 
dike, Checkley,  Hopkins,  and  Johnson  (after- 
ward President  of  Columbia  College,  in  New 
York),  appear  among  the  original  members. 
Newport  was  already  metropolitan,  although 
small.  “ Men  of  opulence  and  leisure,  from 
different  parts,  made  Rhode  Island  the  place  of 
their  permanent  residence  ; while  it  was  every 
year  the  summer  resort  of  a great  number  of  in- 
valids and  men  of  leisure  from  the  West  Indies 
and  our  more  southern  colonies.  Although  this 
brought  with  it  riches  and  gaiety,  it  brought  with 
it  an  evil — it  introduced  an  high  stile  of  living, 
and  too  frequent  convivial  meetings ; and  the  dis- 
sipation of  one  season  had  hardly  time  to  subside 
before  another  commenced.  Another  serious 
evil  cast  a dark  shade  on  otherwise  a beautiful 
picture,  we  allude  to  the  African  trade  for 
other  purposes  than  bringing  gold  dust  and 
ivory  !”  says  the  delicate  Dr.  Waterhouse  in 
1821. 

One  of  the  finest  figures  in  that  stately  socie- 
ty of  old  Newport  is  Abraham  Redwood,  from 
whom  the  Library  was  named.  He  was  bom  in 
the  island  of  Antigua,  about  the  year  1720,  and 
was  educated  in  Philadelphia  with  due  regard  to 
his  immense  fortune  and  expectations.  He  mar- 
ried in  Rhode  Island  before  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  and  lived  there  until  he  was  about  eighty, 
44  in  a style  of  opulence  becoming  his  fortune, 
mixed  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  Quaker.” 
His  town-house  and  country-house  were  ap- 
pointed with  every  refined  luxury,  and  his  munifi- 
cence not  only  made  his  name  famous  by  dona- 
tions to  public  institutions,  but  inspired  a hundred 
private  charities  which  made  it  blessed.  When 
he  was  yet  a young  man  there  were  but  two 
colleges  in  New  England,  at  Cambridge  and 
New  Haven.  In  1747,  Mr.  Redwood  presented 
the  Society  £500  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
£5000  were  subscribed  in  the  town  to  erect  a 
building.  In  1748,  Henry  Collins,  one  of  the 
fine  old  Newport  merchants,  44  the  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  of  Rhode  Island,”  presented  a lot  of  land 
to  the  Society,  and  the  present  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1750,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison, an  architect  long  resident  in  Newport. 
The  donation  of  Mr.  Redwood  was  well  spent, 
and  the  library  was  rich  in  classical  and  theolog- 
ical literature.  So  valuable  was  it  in  the  latter 
respect,  that  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  a famous  theo- 
logical name  in  New  England,  became  its  li- 
brarian for  nearly  twenty  years  ; and,  according 
to  Dr.  Waterhouse,  often  declared  that  he  owed 
to  that  collection  his  great  attachment  to  litera- 
ture. 

The  building  now  shares  with  Mr.  Parish’s 
villa  the  chief  architectural  beauty  of  Newport, 
and  holds  a library  of  about  six  thousand  volumes. 
It  is  buried  in  luxuriant  foliage,  quite  hidden 
from  Touro  Street,  upon  which  it  stands,  and  an 
air  of  elegant  repose,  44  the  still  air  of  delightful 
studies,”  forever  broods  over  it. 
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aprons,  walking  at  a respectful  distance  behind 
their  master  to  meeting,  was  not  an  unpleasant 
sight !”  Joseph  Jacobs  was  the  only  possessor 
of  a thermometer  upon  the  island,  and  so  precise 
was  his  punctuality,  that  the  neighbors  were  wont 
to  set  their  clocks  and  watches  as  he  passed  by 
to  meeting,  without  speaking  to  him. 

Godfrey  and  John  Malbone  were  among  the 
chief  Newport  merchants  of  this  period.  The 
elder,  Godfrey,  settled  in  the  town  about  the  year 
1700  ; he  engaged  in  successful  enterprises,  and 
fitted  out  privateers  in  1740,  during  the  French 
and  Spanish  war.  A rough,  bold,  sea-faring 
man,  ready  to  trade  in  slaves  or  rum,  and  to  send 
privateers  to  the  Spanish  main,  he  is  undoubted- 
ly a good  type  of  the  Newport  merchant  of  that 
period.  There  were  two  hundred  vessels  in  the 
foreign  trade,  three  or  four  hundred  coasting 
vessels,  and  a regular  line  of  London  packets. 
Between  two  and  three  thousand  seamen  thronged 
the  docks,  which  extended  a mile  along  the  har- 
bor. There  was  no  storage  sufficient  for  the  ac- 
cumulating riches.  The  harvests  and  produce  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies  piled  the  wharves. 
Crates  of  bananas,  of  oranges,  of  all  the  south- 
ern fruits  lay  in  the  yards  of  the  houses,  with 
turtle  from  the  Bahamas,  waiting  to  be  cooked. 
Colonel  Gibbs,  one  of  the  chief  merchants,  had 
a negro  cook,  Cudjo,  who  prepared  his  master's 
dinners,  and  was  loaned  to  the  lesser  neighbors 
upon  their  state  occasions.  He  educated  a fam- 
ily of  cooks  in  Colonel  Gibbs’  kitchen,  and  the 
epicures  from  every  quarter  were  the  debtors  of 
Cudjo. 

At  a period  a little  later  than  this,  and  proba- 
bly of  Cudjo  himself,  Dr.  Channing  says,  “ When 
I was  young,  the  luxury  of  eating  was  carried  to 
the  greatest  excess  in  Newport.  My  first  notion, 
indeed,  of  glory  was  attached  to  an  old  black 
cook,  whom  I saw  to  be  the  most  important  per- 
sonage in  town.  He  belonged  to  the  household 
of  my  uncle,  and  was  in  great  demand  wherever 
there  was  to  be  a dinner.”  Seventeen  manufac- 
tories of  sperm-oil  and  candles  worked  with  such 
success,  that  Crevecoeur  says  “ they  make  sperm- 
acetti  candles  better  than  wax.” 

Noble  mansions,  spacious  and  elaborate  gar- 
dens arose  and  adorned  the  island  and  the  town. 
The  country-house  of  Colonel  Godfrey  Malbone, 
which  was  commenced  in  1744,  was  famous  as 
the  finest  residence  in  the  colonies.  It  was  built 
of  stone,  two  stories  high,  with  a circular  stair- 
case leading  to  the  cupola,  the  cost  of  which  was 
reputed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  dwell- 
ing-house. The  house  was  within  a mile  of 
Newport,  and  the  farm  of  six  hundred  acres 
sloped  gently  toward  the  bay.  The  garden  yet 
gives  a name  to  the  estate  upon  which  now  stands 
the  mansion  of  J.  Prescott  Hall.  According  to 
tradition  this  garden  was  elaborately  laid  out ; 
ranges  of  banks  and  terraces  alternated  with 
plots  of  flowers,  and  hedges  of  shrubbery,  and 
groups  of  rare  trees ; silver  and  gold  fish  swam 
in  artificial  ponds ; while  over  this  mingled 
beauty  the  eye  swept  across  the  bay  to  the  blue 
line  of  the  opposite  shore,  or  saw  the  sea  flashing 


over  the  rocks  and  cliffs  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor. 

Here  met  a society  not  unworthy  so  fair  a pal- 
ace of  pleasure,  if  tradition  may  be  believed.  The 
wealthy  and  cultivated  society  of  Newport  seems 
in  those  days  to  have  been  acknowledged  as  an 
aristocracy.  The  social  lines  were  sharply  drawn. 
As  in  provincial  towns  the  rigor  of  etiquette  is 
more  exacting  than  in  the  metropolis,  so  in  the 
colony  it  is  always  more  observable  than  in  the 
mother  country.  The  courtly  rector  of  Trinity 
alluded  from  the  pulpit  to  “ those  who  moved  in 
the  higher  spheres.” 

No  bold  innovator  as  yet  discussed  a possible 
revolution.  Not  even  the  gentle  and  humane 
Berkeley,  planning  proselyting  colleges  on  Sum- 
mer Islands,  had  dreamed  of  a Democracy.  Upon 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
modem  movement,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  him- 
self was  at  this  time  just  emancipated  from  the 
thraldom  of  Madame  de  \V arena,  and  the  French 
Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Venice  was  not  yet  ready 
to  prefer  a savage  life  and  country  to  the  splendid 
shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

Vaucluse,  the  residence  of  Samuel  Elam,  now 
of  Thomas  R.  Hazard,  was  another  of  the  fine 
places  of  that  day.  It  is  situated  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  about  five  miles  from  the  town, 
and  is  the  only  estate  remaining  which  has  still 
some  savor  of  its  past  prosperity.  The  entertain- 
ments at  both  these  places,  no  less  than  those 
of  the  Overings,  Bannisters,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Narragansett  shore  opposite,  are  remem- 
bered as  magnificent.  It  was  the  broad  English 
style  of  hospitality,  abundant,  loud,  and,  doubtless, 
a little  coarse  and  rude.  Prodigious  oaths  echoed 
probably  along  the  stately  halls  of  the  Malbones, 
and  choice  wines  flowed  at  the  dinners  of  Vau- 
cluse.  The  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Mal- 
bone house,  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  time.  It 
had  cost  a hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
not  a small  sum  of  money  in  a time  and  place 
where  a man  lived  well  upon  five  hundred  dollars 
a year.  But  in  the  year  1 766,  as  the  slaves  were 
cooking  a dinner — to  which  Colonel  Malbone  had 
bidden  the  best  company  of  the  island — the  wood 
work  around  the  kitchen  chimney  took  fire,  and, 
although  the  house  was  of  Connecticut  stone,  the 
flames  soon  had  possession.  Romance  now  takes 
up  the  fact,  and  proceeding  in  a strain  accordant 
with  the  style  of  the  man  and  his  life,  relates  that 
Colonel  Malbone,  seeing  the  inevitable  destruction, 
declared  that  if  he  must  lose  hiB  house,  he  would 
not  lose  his  dinner ; and,  as  it  was  early  summer, 
ordered  the  feast  .to  be  spread  upon  the  lawn, 
where  he  and  his  guests  ate  their  dinner  by  the 
light  of  the  burning  house. 

The  society  of  the  Narragansett  shore  opposite 
was  not  less  distinguished,  and  was  in  constant 
intercourse  with  that  of  the  island.  Capable  tu- 
tors and  accomplished  clergymen  were  the  teach- 
ers of  the  boys  who  afterward  graduated  at 
Harvard  or  Yale,  and  there  were  good  schools 
for  the  girls  in  Boston.  The  constant  presence 
in  the  island  of  intelligent  strangers,  at  once 
piqued  and  gratified  natural  curiosity,  and  thus, 
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broiber’k  idlice;  wfefir  to  PldUdelphta,  Tn  New- 
port, JuiuCK  i'iwliit'iu  i'd  the  Rhode  bland  flu- 
zcttii  which  did  not  succeed,  and  he.  diitappeured, 
leaving  hi*  wife  md  his  press  fcetum]  him.  In 
! T5<  In*  »Dia  Jaintb  established  the  Jtfwpori 
Mcrniry,  * paper  which  is  aUll  pubhebcd,  and  in 
t he  office  •>!'  which,  after  many  removal  and  vi- 
etasiruftes , stands ’ the  pres#  of  J umcs  Frauhlup 
biipujlcd  -IWiitt;  England,  and 
at  which  Benjaunu  Fhhjkljn  learned  hi$  trade. 
The  j> recent  edi|of  of  thfe  Mirr.ury  a descendant 
of  fmni lies  famous  in  Newport  asmaL.  has  pre- 
pared r*  volume  which  lift  ha*  himself  copiously 
and  arcumt^iy  iilu^mted,  and  which  k by  far  the 
best  handdmok.  nt'Ne.wporr  hbtiiry  and  tradition; 

In  1756,  Vt  William  Huriier— 'who  had  married 
a daughter  of  Godfrey  MnJboftes and  whose  own 
dauglHrre-  were  famous  bclte$?  ***  wA  Miail  Wet?, 
one  of  the  distinguished  physicians  of  ari  eminent, 
thculty,  among  whom  wet  l <*  b%  mm ed  H ah  bu  r - 
tom  Moffat,,  Btcit,  Hooper, 
whom  Dr  Charming  «»yKt  4‘  fjfe  figure*  naes  or- 
Ibre  m«?  as  & specimen  of'  ihanly 
.worthy.  of  nX  $&rw\m  eeui^tor— de- ; 

(tvymVtlnvfirst  i-x\\mc  of  aiiat ontical  and  surgical 
lectures  in  she  itjUrinf:*,-  in  the  Co»ifMn>Ofie, 
which  h«d  ir^cjed  josri  htme.  ' This  old 
building  utaiids  at  the.  hV:«id  of  ii&  Parade,  and 
has  all  the  wdid  of  is  FU*mUdi 

tow  n dial!  ig£jS|i$  Bntikh  and  E?ct»eh  oc- 

cupation it  vya*  used  >t  hospital,  anA  in  the 
(owe*  rpd^  i^j?  1’T^n^  wotwi  an  «Uar  to  %y 
Hi  ass  for  Ho;  *jek  mv*  dying  jt  is  from  the  bub 
cony  of  Bite  boiliKug  that  the  High  Sheri  If 
nhptiaiiy ' to  please  ter  jidde 

notice  that  if t»  E«.oell>ncy-  Richard  Ro-e  <s  ducted 
.<?  oyerndf  -8# ,'A&^^6r;  pniuthg,  G<4  tuive  the 
x^htfe  of  Rhode  Island,  hnd  Providence-  TManUt- 
riOriS;^  ; A sly  4tory  is  told  of  a sheriff  W ho,  be- 
tag;  A friend  pf  Rishard  Ros,  was  yet  compelled 
io  miiiounc^  that  the  opposition  candidate,  His 


read  by  Major  John  Handy,  at  the  time  of  its* 
adoptiym  whm  titty  years  afterward,  upon  the. 
1th  of  July,  18S&  rvud  it  again  from  the  same, 
place ' — , v ^ X ' V '*  * /*  ' ; ( - 

So  £&*ota  prosperous  'days.  hri  Eiio'ie  Island  hb- 
tory  fokmg^  Uie  criwi'  of  K?dit  Stilts,  who  lived 
it*.  Newport  i>onv? \!  TSh /.m  i77t>.  Hv  gmduated 
at  Yule  in  170,  apd  a rtfseted  to  Ne tvport  bv 
the  ttdyahfifgfcfl  ohf^rred  to  the  student 

bv  ihc  Rc<  1 wood  Library  He  beeapie  pan ur  u f 
the.  S'eeomj  Longfcgatlumd  Cburcb  aiitt  Rcdvrooif 
libtariati,  afu!  trruairicd  in  tlur  town  nearly  twenty 
year#  In  l/8y  hu ;-'wais  #dath« 

College  j wiiote  library  rouhrina  tlnfvy  Oientiscripi 
vblutft«i  &i hi^tliary.  “ Tiny  cmmlr?  lu»  not. 'per- 
hapi*.  pjrodoced  a more  learned  pi&$* 1 Df 
Charming.  virtues  weru  prt>poitn;f nd  i> 

^ Newport  Joy  til  pr 
Stiks>  arid  'luF  oernswuTil  litter  his  *h:purturv 

weTC*  feeti yaisv  ,p  fit  nrt  ^xUrfie»t  y ear^  I teghrdetl 
no  human  being  with  H|U^I  reverence enrr- 
■ efud«ki . rinJhlgmg,  in  the  natural 
j uml  tender  local  remmiHccrje^^  ^-f  his  ciuhtho^f 
Tile,  nr  her  eminent  divine  asp.oriand  with  Stilee 
ond  Callender  w ith  Newport  of  tlielabtcemun',  wa- 
Samuel  Hopkins,  the  tiif'Jfyffavtiiiit 

school  of  orthodoxy.  He  settled  In  Newport  in 
1769,  and  with  Puritan  stcxnne*0,  and  natural  in- 
tellrctnal  independence,  nought  «*  ti>  reconcile Caf- 
vinism  with  its  eescntml  truths  ’V  Other  Calvin- 
ists were  willing  that  their  neighbors  should,  be 
predestined  to  cvorirtRiing  imsery  for  the  glory  of 
Gud  Tins  nohlo-uiihdvd  ‘iemandeti  a moio 
g^rmrotis and  lm|mrtiai  Virthe ^ ahd  maintained  thnt 
wo  should  consent  to  unr  rtwir  penlithm  ^.  if 
the  greatest  gout!  of  the  imi’vfTse,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  thtf  Ui Vi* n e perfccLp r jjc  should  so  re- 
quire/' This  fioctririe  Hca*  not  altogether  agree* 
iifcie  to  the  Newporter^;  add  a meeting  of  hni 
Society  diseusseid  the  Doctor's  preuching,  vi nd 
finally  resolved  tp  intimate  to  him  thbir  willing- 


En'cllcricy  JohirL>oev was  elected  Cfovemor  \ and  ! rtes*  that  he  should  leato;  But  whm,  upon  iho 
eon  chided  the  proellmatiori  vrith,  “ God  Mve  the  j next  Sundwy.  hz  preached  a 'larewHI  M'rtrioh,  the 
^ta^^fl^c^^kBclaird  Proiidenet'4  Plantations  l parish  wcri*  so  iutercsiiM3  and  imurr^Rod  that 
for  flic  year  ensuing  l"  From  the  balcony  of  thia  | they  entreated  him  to  remaia.  ••  HIh  ttiunn. 
State  Hmi»e  thfc  Declaration  of  Indeptmdcncn  woa  j associated  with  >>  «ta<n  and  appaUtug  thenjogy,-' 

but  he  prcscfvrd  the  old  Put  a an 
Iratiiltofij',  iu«d  rcprcHcfited  the 
vcrt'  And  iudomhahtc  feptrit  of  the 
Ne^  Engfead  ^-lefgyv  A prn* 
Ivuihtl . utiuktti,  he  waa  wjmeuruev 
^ ^ A ft*  eighteen  hhnra  of  the 
dtty  with  hteMudtes,  and  di>I.  .m 
Newport,  an  tmnoreil  and  good 
niat»,  in  Pcc^mln»r,  1 803 

Jri  the  cHutcId  rcodnis  nf  Narra- 
&{viy  i gattsotf.  nr  R|ri$r>foiv,  a taw?r  uppti 
Ni^pbrt,  jf  apr 
-1  llh,  Itfi8v  }^y- 
htg  Palnv  Sunday,  DotTor  M'S'par- 
ran.  crWt  pf&$yf*y  p^raChed,  and 
biipiwcd  * chilli  fuunetl  Gilbert 
SteWait  aor»  *»f  OiUvert  Stewart,  the 
*nu(T  irTtihicT ,f  M r?.  ^ew»rt  was 
daughter  of  the  Anthony  w ho  sold 
stATE  ami  cqort-woc^.  ifo  ffttmio  Berkeley , wriudifiecalletf 
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Wl^SiatoV  ua4  -aha  '^^i^i^^vtiisti.-  pUce 
T;»o  >miff  scheme,  M*  which  im ':Talh'«f  ;was  soft- 


4t#Jr  and  \ The  Becund  ofi% 

cessthl*.  Hi*  o/te n?i  it  t<>  ihe  State 


r»?Th»jd  iiuti.^  and  while  Stuart  (the  name  i#  j mltjL  jfixyi  Dunlap,  for  ohjk  thousand  dolbfe  h 
ow  itm«  written)  was  yet  a yiHing  child  hife  { w&i’  dfcdifled.  and  remained  in  his  sftudUr  **a\i\ 
farther  removed  to  Newport,  WhC  trite  vuy*  thir-.  I pterYha^dby  tft'eBp&toa  Athen&um  at  hi#  tiff&nyt 
turn  y.\t$  old  he  began  Ut  wtjty  picture*, ; ami. ' fmn  this  ht-ud  Uie  many  Washington*  of 
4 mysterious  Scotchman,;  Mr  . tJa*mo  Ate*&bder>  j were.  painted.  In  1826  he  made  hiu  Jduf  j^ait 
•arriVed-  in  Newport  in  H73,  and  paintesd ^ |>V>r- 1 iiir^h-plate,  and  returned  through 

trails  Aeebrding  to  fenlftp,  he  atKU;  gnt  ] p0fi  Qostnri,  where  he  diod  tn  July.  1828  Bib 
<ro  c&tt  v>i# ’the • tt uriter*,-  • Keiths*  tHe  Perguaoi^,  j daughter  Still  in  Ji&frpprL  and  her  bupi$> 

the  Grants,  and  the  Hamilton Me  Alexander  { of  her  &u he f #’  pun fads  of  Wwdintgton  ##*  <\ - 
laugM  ih»:  youii§  Gilbertt  and  ftniiily  took  lum  to  I lotted.  ^p^Uiirc^^^l  only re 

Scotland.  Within  a year  lie  was  back  again  in,!  main  in  Newport  the*  X¥zji)ungi»ii  in  t\n  **  •* 
RlicrJe Island,  and  ■ il  eumrhfci portraif-pamter  j house,  arid  twn  purtf aUstb  Mm  ft^dwpod  IV*; 
id  lormVV  But  he  wait  a caprituous  youth,  It  j painted  ni,  if»e  sge  of  ftfteea  Stuart  N 
w as  idwVy.s*  either  Y high  tide  o it  iow-tixte''  with  j was  n aoac  of  ^tliart’is  xftktgfc 
him,  and  .hi*  whim*  wsrttf  annoying  mid  inex-  j From  a WcWiyVjo  largely  St'igaged  income 
plteubte  ¥t>  ibe  dismay  of  Newport  he  deV  j which  v/mM  Appeal  to  thetfiide  r£*L 
chrmi  to  paint  A tolf length  portrait  of  Abraham  ] trade  was  gferiy  in  siyyirs  and  liiinor, 
Redwood  ids  Redwood  IdbraryV  Newport ] would  treft  ttfttd  io  th4i^JfceHngiif  5t 
was  lull  of  (he  Quaker  spirit  ami  tnUueinw  which  in*  xtuturu)  Ip.'  i^.peci  a ^jurtaof  ^yin (^thy  vv ivl* 
**T;^ppf^e^d > youth  ardently  devoted  to  the  Mu»ph.  the  early  •.rn.^Htance  *o  Boglteh  t^^remon;  -Bu*. 
■ You  hive  m mW taste  for  music  thun  a jae.k-  slremly  in  )768  it  appears  ih>4  many  tn  NeVipon 
asaVJ^ ^ fih  j3nbd  iQ  Betyamin  uterhmi*e.  not  yet  had  tvsdlved  to  dfcp**U?e  whh  formgir  gimdk  A 

•a  - doctor- w>r--*Gpiiteii’drfofi and; it K»Vsil  owing  j)Vew  York  pttper^f  May  tft  th^t  ^«ar  Bays  V In 
la  Quaker  <rd^c&tiDO  ,#  ; Newport  arm  marked  hilY^i^d  her  iUughter  h^ve 

Tbe  e»me,aadpuit):uUif  we  re. not  wanted,  i ^puo  toil  aiity  yards  iif  gcH/lf  1 in^r(>;^th  r 

uid  the  young  ton  :ia>l'ftH!KEuw)pe.  'I  nearly  n yard-  wide,  «lf»en  thfr  $r*t  of  W:4t^v*hc.' 

B at  he'-»^nl  Jfifwl-nf hh.  teft  NfcW*  ; sides  taking  narn  of  a large  1 

port  nnfer'i .Iady*^'  wvntlow>;.:plaj^ttg':'.ttxhder'  fate-  editor  .exhorts. ail; Iim 

w e ! bi  upq.n  hl^  dute  He  tefr  for  England  ten  days  • example  of  pmHkal  mdrpf  'MJtmc  bf  ^ ul 
hvforc  thtf  Hdh  and  .te  hither,  1 1 u 3 aiy  f ;i arrti^d  sbop  liberty  woe  b-  >ji  » •> 

who  had  feeea-  brought;  •friTO4sotknd;i?xpre*sly'  io  - j- :isv'«rwpbrt. -iJdsWm.  ->h.:  «nfore&  '.this;  f&tvfHi* 
make  and  whoBe  royah^f  t>mdem;te&  were  j laws,  -fhe  cantinrt  ol  (xnr  olBem  by  n<*  p&vti# 
mdicat #d  by  naming  his  Gilbert  Charles  Stu-  ] won  »ho  r&wrm  of  the  Newporters,  who  t*& 
ar^ — lUliOugh  lhi*  <$an  always  tlrtipped  the  middle  j to  expr^;  tluit  indVghMin^  ijpon  occasion 
xiame-Hded  to  ^vs  Scorii,  whd;he'f  htB  wite  aud  HI-treattAknt  by  the  Uferiy  i othcers  of  the  &tff 


Iver  reinnVii mg  ehlbB'i?r»  fdllowed  him  fern  New 
port  Ettgianth  Stuart  became  West’s  pupil 
Faiar^Uv  x*vpoia  wer?mg  «om^'  of  his  drawings,  said 
him,  f fhlus  is  the  best  you  can  do,  you  had 

bet r^r  go  arid  make  shoes . ” But  before  he  knew 
SfttstrtV  Fuk*>U  one  day  entered  «n  engraver’s 
*tlop  whitm?  the  young  man  was  standing,  &nd  the 
atigfa vzt«  telling  him  privately  that  he  knbw  him 
to  be  a great  physiognumistV  askod  him  if  he 
thought  tire  youth  might  paint.  <4  V mph,M  said 
Fuseli,  **  l don’t  know  but  ho  might — .htu  a. 
l Oiii  leg  '■*'  Alter  he  had  painted  \Vc«t  ’a  portrait, 
which  vtjvs  greatly  atlmlfed.  West  »aid  ta  Stu- 
dr!,.  **  You  have  done  well — all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  go  home  and  do  better,”  l>r:  Johnson,  with 
the  ii» co rn pr^ho nslbie.  ignorance,  about  Amerioa 
of  some  modem  Bnglislrcdcnt  f«]d  etproksed  sut- 
\mM  to  W cat  that  Stuau.  spoke  so  good  Fn* 
ghsh,  arti,  turning  to  tip:  ycfang  cuafv;  i^bibe<\  u> 


tain  of  a CtinnmiirM  brig,  which  had  been M& « I 
and  brought  in;  together  With  a! jilnpp.  Th»»f*iii- 
zensf  mating  Captain  .£vcid»  c»f  the  lahertyv' Cpon 
the  wharf,  demanded  that  ibe  t-bief  in. 

the  fey  slioulil  h«  aent  on  «hore  ifer 
Tin?  captain  o(wyfed,  and  Yjiif  nu'iry'ef^yr', 

but  the  criminal  did  not  com^r  ahb-.mgH  nC  sht 
Y/ien  of  the  Liberty  Except  thti  plate  Wore  on 
shore.  A p^rty  of  Nc\vjK)rtera  Mu‘n  fepairiV  to 
the  Liberty « Ciit  her  Cubits?  »pd  BudeftYi  Ja-i  to 
drill  oiT  and:  ghVuiuL  y?W|i*  ht?r^Watg  weff 
upon  the  Phfede.  A f’W  day*  aP.wvaro  ihe 
wreck  was  struck  by  lightning, took,  hroyah^  ^ a^ 
ro/iBumod  This  w Mi  among  tlor  very  fa*%  * 
men  is,  if  fi<A » he  hrst , oifctHdliou^  opixmiftiyr;  t*>|>n- 
gteud.  Three  years  liter  the  Gafcpec  w:^  i::* 
ijd ; %hd  in  1 TTJJlbe  Boslonian^  threw-  the  it*:  hUo 
the  harbor  In  May,  ITTA^nd  durihgxbeyfcar  .V»l- 
irirrai  W.'vUare  Ciimniarnted  ibe  Brirish  tteot  u»  K/irv 


know  where  he  had  teamed  tL  4*  Not  your  • ragrfuset t jjav,  and  destroyed  every  bniMing 
vhetjodafy , v replied  the  uitrepid  pauW^f  ffe .-i W&  j prudence  l alanif  Impute  teimbardirig  Bristol 
he  was  a fashionable  art] fit  ip  London,  And  im]  ft  now  clear  t bat  sr*rhm«  troubles  ^rn 
{lOTimtU  Y^ccupied  ihe  best  pi  ace*  in  theVEyidbif  • impending,  and  the  high  society  of  Newport 
Uon  'u  Hp  lfed  ih  splendor,  and  vms  the  erff  J gan  la  tftk <v  the  ; The  habR  of  loy^h  trpd 

of  tfec  gck$ V’.  His  daughter  says  that  hi*  great  the  ariaUicrotfc  fr cling*  Were  sfeng  ;fdt\ 
portrait  of  General  Wi^hingtdp'  .tyim^Qf  th^^rjS^IV  vita  r*^T  Vound  -h>|rgih 
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jiartior  of  Newport,  by  & vigorous  attack,  assisted 
by  the  Providence  troops.  But  iu  December  of 
the  atfint?  year  arrived  the  British .‘.■fleet  under  Sir 
Pete*  Parker.  Jt:  sailed  up  the  West  Passage, 
cnia&ed  /ram  the  inorth  po’mt  of  Lananicut,  and 
landed  an  army  of  80 00  or  10,000  English  and 
commanded  by  General  Clinton  and 
Jjcitil  ifertjy  iu  MkltHetotvn,  about  live  miles  from 
The  army  uumediately  hegan  to  plun- 
der, and  waa  quarttwl  upon  the  Jnh^tniattf*  until 
May,;  l?V7v  wben  Clinton  and  Percy*  #dt.h  a targe 
part,  left;*  I cn;  JSVw  York,  and  Gvoerid  Prescott 
#itieir eed  fed  W the  cot muand  He  made  himself 
obnoxious  by  petty  tyranny  , bujt  Majof  Barton 
revenged  the  fujurib*  of  W fcs&odby  a &ht  of 
memorable  ingenuity  ami  •‘aUvr. 

Barton  was  on  duty  With  the  Rhode  Island 
line,  and  after  the  ' eaptuto  of  General  Lee,  in 
November#  1776,  he  considered  how  he  might 
retort  upon  the  enemy,  find  tesojved  to  capture 
Prescott.  When  the  English  landed*  Major  Barton 
was  stationed  at  Tiverton,  upon  the  main- land,  not 
far  from  the  shore  of  Rhode  Island,  He  waited 
for  several  months^  but  found  no  fit  opportunity, 
until  a British  deeefter  was  brought  m to  his 
quartern.  Barton  Ofttecfomsd  from  Him  His  situ- 
ation of  Frr^coit:>  liead-quarte^,  aiut  all  the 
necessary  A Had s,  w}  prepared  to  put  fib?  plsri 
imoxediaiidy  £xpctoii&fr.  He  and  his  men 
were  new  fo  the  *or*b;<Vaud  failure  *v>u  perma- 
nent disgrace,  os  he  well  knew  ; but  without  a 
nmmeiity*  htfaitslkm  he  elected  his  companions 
from  tile  officer*,  fob!  them  the  scope  of  the  un- 
dertaking* and  engaged  their  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy Five  whalc-boatg  were  procured  and 
fitted  At  the  last  moment  Barton  addressed  his 
soldiers,  and  said  thru  he  wished  the  voluntary 
assistance  of  about  forty  men.  The  whole  regi- 


company  him  On  the  4th  of  duly  , 1777,  the 
party  left  Tiverton*  arid  tnoHiied  to  the  western 
shore  of  the  bay,  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th  July  they  left  Wanvick-nkck  in  the 
whale-boats.  That  of  Majr»|  Barton  went  in 
front,  and  was  distinguished  from  th^  others  by 
a handkerchief  tfed  to  a pole  in  tte  etc The 
little  fleet  dropped  silently  ifovvnf he  bay,  between 
the  islands  of  ffetertW  ahd  Brvtknircv  In  the 
stUlnm  of  itighi  ^hey  fesril  the  dfbwoy  call  of 
“ AbVvfed7*  from  the  KciUric#  on  ihe  English 
ships,  arid  m they  touched  the  short  of  Khode 
Island  a sound*  <«&  of  ru  nning  horse  a yVas  freibtlV 
If  yvas  toq  lai*  fo  te  alarmed,  and  the  party  land* 


ed  in  silertcn.  Major  Barton  detailing  ohfe  ruan  (6 
remain  In,  each  boar  iande»i  about  a tmle 

from  the  headquarter*  pf  General  Prescott,  a ini 
crept  toward  it  in  five  divisions.  There  wore 
three  door*  lo  the  h on r^—cm  th e south#  ihn  east, 
and  the  west  One  diyisibji  was  to  axivaorc  upon 


each  doer,  tho  ilmrih  vm*  to  guard  the  road,  and 
the  fifth  -aef  as  & &&&&? ^xW't \ '•/  / 0;  ; , , X • 

As  they  reached  the  bouse  they  were  chid? 
lengrtl  by  the  smoihpi  . X / •• '.  ;•; y;s x *;• 
*'*  ¥ ricnda/'  • said  Barton  ; • . *'*■’  > ;>//.  ^ ■_ 
4>  Advanre.ajuil  give  Xfrz  couhj^toig'fi,'v  wa*»  the 
m jd^  _ ^ f\:ir 


11  O — n you,  we  havfr p6  countersign . Hove  yoo 
seen  any  ifcasKut*  tonight  V'  said  Barton,  Advanc- 


ing upon  the  sentry,  seising  his  mnskel  telling 
him  that  he  was  n prisoner,  and  threatening,  hitxi 
with  instant  death  if  He  betrayed  ihem  hy  making 
a noise  ~ 


The  sentry  said  that  the  General  was  in 
the  house.  Each  tli vision  had  now  reached  its 
station  , the  door*  were  forced,  and  the  soldiers 
rushed  up  stairs  into  the  chamber  of  the  host. 
He  was  speechless  with  fright,  and  pointed  to  the 
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room  below  as  thafrof  the  General.  Making  sure 
of  the  host,  they  returned  into  the  entiy,  where 
Barton  ordered  them  to  fire  the  house  at  the  four 
corners,  as  he  meant  to  have  the  General  alive  or 
dead.  But  at  this  moment,  aroused  by  the  noise, 
Prescott  called  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
The  soldiers  ran  down  stairs  and  entered  his 
room,  where  Barton  saw  a man  sitting  on  the 
side  of  the  bed. 

44  Are  you  General  Prescott  V’  demanded  Bar- 
ton. 

41 1 am,  sir,”  replied  the  officer. 

44  You  are  my  prisoner,”  returned  Barton. 

44 1 acknowledge  it,  sir,”  said  the  General. 

Major  Barton  then  told  him  that  he  must  go 
with  them,  and  to  his  request  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  dress  himself,  replied  that  he  was 
very  sorry  that  his  business  required  great  dis- 
patch, and  the  General  was  obliged  to  hurry  off 
as  he  was.  Prescott's  aid,  Major  Barrington, 
had  leaped  out  of  a window  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fray,  and  landed  safely  in  the  midst  of  the 
guard  of  reserve.  Of  the  three  prisoners,  only 
the  sentinel  had  his  shoes  on ; and  as  the  party 
hurried  across  a field  of  rye-stubble  tangled  with 
blackberry  bushes,  the  General’s  feet  and  legs, 
as  also  those  of  Major  Barrington,  were  sorely 
scratched.  But  the  party  was  led  along  to  the 
shore  as  directly  and  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
reached  their  boats  safely.  Barton  placed  the  pris- 
oners in  his  boat,  and  wrapping  his  cloak  around 
the  shivering  General,  he  ordered  the  little  fleet 
to  put  off.  The  alarm  was  given  from  the  shore 
by  guns  and  rockets,  but  the  boats  darted  silent- 
ly and  swiftly  out  of  danger.  General  Prescott 
asked  if  Barton  commanded,  and  said  to  tyn : 

44  You  have  made  a bold  push  to-night,”  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  should  not  be  hurt. 

44  Not  while  you  are  in  my  care,”  said  Barton. 
The  bay  was  all  in  wild  confusion  with  the  spread- 
ing alarm ; but  straight  under  the  stems  and  bows 
of  the  English  ships,  in  that  darkest  hour  pre- 
ceding dawn,  the  prisoner  was  safely  rowed,  and 
morning  broke  upon  the  expedition  arriving  un- 
der the  guns  of  its  own  batteries.  General 
Prescott  was  afterward  exchanged  for  General 
Lee. 

The  Revolution  and  the  residence  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  upon  the  island  ruined  Newport.  Dur- 
ing the  investment  nine  hundred  buildings  were 
destroyed.  The  churches,  excepting  Trinity, 
were  changed  into  barracks  and  riding-schools ; 
the  Court-house  was  occupied  as  a hospital ; the 
Redwood  Library  was  rifled  of  its  gayest  books — 
poetry,  voyages,  and  travels,  were  taken  by  the 
officers,  and  little  else  than  folios,  too  heavy  to 
remove  either  by  head  or  hand,  were  left  behind. 
General  Prescott  is  reported  to  have  sent  a guard 
thither,  and  carefully  to  have  locked  the  door 
when  the  horse  was  stolen.  The  trees  of  every 
kind  in  all  parts  of  the  island  were  cut  down. 
Business  was,  of  course,  entirely  suspended.  The 
inhabitants  who  sympathized  with  the  British 
were  compelled  to  guard  a strict  reserve  for  fear 
of  the  vengeance  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  all 
who  dared,  or  who  were  able,  escaped  to  prov- 


inces still  loyal  to  the  Crown.  In  July,  1778, 
the  French  fleet  of  Count  d’Estaing  arrived,  and 
anchored  near  Brenton’s  Reef,  off  the  southern 
point  of  the  island.  One  of  the  ships  followed 
the  course  of  Admiral  Parker’s  fleet,  sailed  up 
the  West  Passage,  and  anchored  at  the  north 
point  of  Conanicut.  A few  days  afterward  it 
pursued  three  English  frigates,  which  were  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  their  battery  upon  Tamma- 
ny Hill,  and  ran  them  ashore  upon  the  western 
coast  of  Rhode  Island,  five  or  six  miles  from 
Newport.  Their  masts  were  cut  away,  and  the 
crews  fired  the  vessels  as  they  took  to  the  boats 
and  pulled  for  shore.  A few  days  afterward  the 
whole  fleet  entered  the  harbor.  As  it  approach- 
ed, the  British  began  to  bum  the  houses  beyond 
a line  of  two  miles  from  Newport,  and  sent  out 
parties  by  night,  who  destroyed  all  kinds  of  car- 
riages and  implements,  grindstones,  scythes,  axes, 
and  filled  up  the  wells.  The  same  night  the  Brit- 
ish withdrew  from  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
and  posted  themselves  upon  the  heights,  two 
miles  from  the  town,  their  line  extending  from 
Coddington’s  Cove  to  Easton’s  Beach.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning, the  American  army  often  or  fifteen 
thousand  men,  under  Generals  Sullivan,  Greene, 
Glover,  and  Lafayette,  crossed  from  the  main-land 
at  Tiverton,  and  occupied  the  north  part  of  the  isl- 
and. During  that  day,  a British  fleet  of  twenty- 
five  sail,  under  Lord  Howe,  was  seen  standing  m 
for  Newport.  They  lay  to  off  Point  Judith  for  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning,  Count  d’Estaing, 
alarmed,  ran  out  to  sea  with  his  whole  squadron. 
A fearful  gale,  that  raged  during  the  12th  and 
13th  of  July,  seriously  damaged  the  two  fleets, 
and  there  was  no  battle.  Lafayette  vainly  en- 
deavored to  persuade  D’Estaing  to  return  and  co- 
operate with  the  army.  The  French  officers 
unanimously  protested  against  entering  the  har- 
bor in  their  disabled  condition,  and  the  army  was 
left  unsupported.  Within  twenty- four  hours  of 
the  departure  of  the  fleet,  more  than  two  thousand 
volunteers  left  the  army,  with  many  of  the  mili- 
tia whose  terms  of  service  had  expired,  and 
about  midnight  of  the  28th  July,  the  American 
army  began  to  retire  toward  the  north  end  of  the 
island.  Count  d’Estaing  offered  to  march  his 
troops  from  Boston,  if  required.  But  at  day- 
light the  British  discovered  the  retreat  of  the 
Americans,  and  marched  in  pursuit.  A scatter- 
ing fight  was  maintained  for  two  days,  of  which 
the  severest  skirmish  was  at  Butt’s  Hill.  On 
the  30th,  the  Americans  made  a feint  of  strength- 
ening their  position;  at  sundown  they  built  a 
line  of  fires  across  the  island,  and,  during  the 
night,  the  whole  army  safely  escaped  to  the  main- 
land. 

It  was  during  this  retreat  that  General  Greene 
repulsed  an  attack  of  the  enemy  with  a force  of 
less  than  half  their  number.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  this  most  distinguished  man,  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  confidant  of  Washington,  the 
generous,  noble,  and  successful  hero— who  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  summoned  to  succeed 
Washington,  had  any  adverse  chance  deprived  the 
country  of  his  service — took  part  in  the  military 
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movements  of  the  Revolution  within  his  own 
State.  The  fame,  indeed,  of  so  illustrious  a char- 
acter,  and  a fame  acquired  in  the  service  of  all 
the  States,  can  not  be  claimed  by  one.  But 
Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  of  the  confed- 
eracy, which  gave  the  greatest  hero  to  the  sec- 
ond war  with  England,  may  well  reflect  with 
pride  that  he  who  was  only  second  to  Washing- 
ton, in  the  first  and  great  war,  was  her  son. 
Nathaniel  Greene  was  bom  in  Warwick,  upon 
the  western  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  in  the 
year  1742.  His  father  was  a Quaker,  but  the 
boy  was  early  smitten  with  the  love  of  arms,  and 
at  the  first  call  of  the  country,  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton, and,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1775,  assumed  the 
command,  which  he  held  until  Washington  soon 
after  arrived.  He  served  with  eminent  ability, 
and  a prudence  which  in  the  circumstances  was 
the  best  heroism,  all  through  the  war ; and,  in 
October,  1779,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington 
to  succeed  General  Gates  in  the  chief  direction 
of  the  Southern  army.  Here  his  uncontrolled 
genius  secured  him  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his 
career ; and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  Rhode  Islapd,  loved  by  Washington,  honored 
by  the  country,  and  extolled  by  history.  In 
1785,  Georgia,  mindful  of  his  services  and  mer- 
its, made  him  valuable  grants  of  land,  and  he 
went  to  the  South  with  his  family  to  occupy 
them.  But  on  the  19th  of  June,  1786,  being 
only  forty-four  years  old,  he  died  of  the  effects 
of  a sun-stroke.  It  is  understood  that  his  grand- 
son, who  has  added  the  laurels  of  literature, 
to  those  of  military  glory,  which  already  adorn 
his  family  name,  is  engaged  in  preparing  for 
publication  the  papers  and  a biography  of  his 
illustrious  relative.  The  elegant  scholarship 
and  classical  care  evinced  in  the  best  edition  of 
Addison  yet  published,  are  the  assurances  of  the 
manner  in  which  a work  so  truly  national  will  be 
completed. 

The  day  after  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  from 
Rhode  Island,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  from 
New  York  with  a British  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  men,  which  would  probably  have  ren- 
dered the  retreat  impracticable.  The  British 
forces  landed  upon  Rhode  Island  in  November, 
1776,  and  remained  until  the  autumn  of  1779, 
when  they  were  withdrawn  to  strengthen  the 
army  in  New  York.  They  embarked  from  the 
neck  at  the  south  part  of  the  island,  and  orders 
were  issued  that  the  inhabitants  upon  Thames 
Street,  through  which  the  retiring  army  marched, 
should  remain  within  doors  upon  the  day  of  evac- 
uation, under  pain  of  death. 

The  British  investment  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  the  brief  and  brilliant  episode  of  the 
French  occupation.  Yet  the  many  and  glowing 
accounts  that  have  reached  us  of  those  days,  serve 
only  to  assure  us  that  their  gayety  was  but  the 
final  feast  of  an  expiring  prosperity. 

The  fine  old  society  of  Newport  had  for  his- 
torians the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  and 
officers  of  F ranee,  and  of  F ranee  at  the  culmination 
of  the  old  regime.  The  courtiers  who  ornamented 
Versailles  and  Marly,  and  who  are  no  less  the  he- 


roes of  historical  achievements  than  of  feats  of 
fabulous  luxury  and  license,  crossing  the  sea  in 
pursuit  of  glory  or  fortune,  found  the  “ savage 
Americans”  of  Berkeley  to  be  as  beautiful  and  fas- 
cinating as  the  ladies  of  France,  with  a charm  de- 
rived from  purity  of  character  and  manner  which 
those  courtiers  could,  perhaps,  better  appreciate 
than  men  of  a different  education  and  career.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  aid  which  was  furnished 
to  America,  struggling  to  be  free,  and  whose 
struggle  was  to  result  in  the  recognition  and  or- 
ganization of  the  democratic  principle,  proceeded 
from  the  haughtiest  aristocracy  of  Europe,  and 
at  a moment  when  it  was  beginning  to  leel  the 
throes  of  that  revolution  which  should  shatter  its 
pride  forever.  The  American  success,  encour- 
aged by  French  sympathy  and  French  assistance, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  French  regime.  The  pres- 
tige of  a success  which  France  had  fostered,  re- 
acted terribly  upon  France  itself. 

The  Frenchmen  of  talent  and  capacity  at  that 
period,  weary  of  intrigue,  or  worsted  by  it,  threw 
themselves  into  any  career  that  promised  distrac- 
tion and  excitement.  To  these  exhausted  vota- 
ries of  an  effete  civilization  the  wilds  of  America 
were  fascinating.  To  turn  from  the  easy  smiles 
of  a rouged  marquise,  and  win  a glance  from  the 
modest  eye  of  maiden  purity,  was  a prospect 
only  too  alluring  to  satiety.  It  thus  happens 
that  men  famous  in  the  European  Chroniquc 
Scandalcuse  for  the  audacity  of  their  lives,  are 
the  laureates  of  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  women  of  our  best  colonial  society.  They 
crossed  the  sea  in  troops,  and  they  who  came 
to  scoff  remained  to  pray.  They  saw  Newport, 
then  the  social  capital  of  the  country,  and  they 
all  pay  homage  to  the  dignity,  beauty,  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  society.  In  the  French  memoirs  of 
that  period  the  reader  is  at  once  struck  by  the 
altered  tone  of  the  authors  when  they  speak  of 
America  and  of  American  women,  after  the  gay 
record  of  licentious  lives  at  home. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  July,  1780,  that  the 
French  fleet,  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates,  with  a large  number  of  transports,  and 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  arrived  in  New- 
port harbor. 

The  Chevalier  de  Toumay  commanded  the  fleet, 
and  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  the  army.  Illu- 
minations, complimentary  addresses,  and  general 
joy  hailed  the  day.  The  French  who  had  come 
to  the  country  before  the  Count  d'Estaing,  were 
men  of  neither  consideration,  influence,  nor  prin- 
ciple. When  d'Estaing  arrived  high  hopes  were 
excited.  But  his  conduct  was  timorous  and  vacil- 
lating, and  confidence  was  again  lost.  The 
coming  of  Rochambeau  was  greeted  with  public 
rejoicing,  but  there  were  still  lurking  doubts  and 
suspicions.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  a tory  clergy- 
man, “ improves”  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 
his  Diary,  August  5th,  1780,  thus  : 11  To  see  these 
people  who  had  always  the  greatest  aversion  to 
the  manners,  religion,  and  government  of  the 
French,  now  rejoicing  in  their  alliance,  and 
exulting  in  their  assistance,  affords  a most  strik- 
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yirad  example,  the  db*t(oacy,  the 
madness*  the  jfo%f  the  perfidy  of 
my  countryman.”  . 

A Frenehimm  wa*  better  than  an 
Englishman,  perbope.;  how  much  -J 
better  wa*  to  bo  prove d.  Rochanv  '<£ 
tkiau  and  Washington  itrul  not  a.per^.*^ 
feci  umlentariding;  . The 
the  difficulty  unkoubti*iiy  lay  iri  % 
their  dilFererH  estimates  vf&emrA  ) 
Lafayette  '’$££  -V**  • ihq  eepeeial 
frieud  of  W‘sjihihfb.«r< ; but  ho  was 
iVikujfuJ  tp  the  gentlemen  end 


meViUiduJ  ip  the  gentietuen  end  no- 
bietwho  e^corppeni^d  R()t:haial>caUf  ^ 

many  of  whom  were.  hd*  elders  in 
years,  and  *np£tk>tvin  *d4&ary  rank 
and  service  Set  tie  fc&qtijpftce  tact 
displayed  by  Rnej  wimbt^  ,in  'the'  man^Vje^vyit  V>f 
his  array  At  vliowport  wats-  '^arthy  tbt 
ccnnplwhed  eomtiof  of  the  most  i & \n>  pft 

•Xhb  En^r^h.i^  iert  * nsm*?  of  ,#*#1 
behmd  th?m‘  They  had  des^oyed 

way . * 

wojgfcrf  ws$  v,  i*h  tarfta^r.  reckle&anes 
F Otd>W$  the 
Rous  reapm  tovvenl  persons  and 
ftemmift  infiiited  by  jjpu.tfoh  ruffiunKvs 
WM  by  the  halm  nf  Frepqb  pofitoti^ 
yoiiug  hobleukm  of  IWfremheW*  ♦df/i 
simply,  popularly « and  even  frugally. 
themselvcA  were  -compelled  to  lo*e  $4% 

soldier*  w ere  at  once  inspired  uud  ••.-  Uv  ^■■■RQpJPi 

the  conduct  of  s.hjair  fcttperintv , "end  M* yfatfi $$$  i %i$ Jjj* -faci#***  t h 


'M'<V  *#*£»»*•*  HH^VaXVI^  >,  ; * 

V Hrrbrii;  «^fu>  who  'preside tit  f}»i*7*ttr*  .Nm* 

ftitisfri  m ISrtmm,  **ml  who  h»oc^if  ATol  lit# 
fitoau*  kWmttiy  to  £r*v*  flirugita  . 

1 J p»?a  tiit-  4 4a>1</w*  vt" tin*  ityrtteiy  j&jfto-A  * hjefy 
it*$  Wit^kco  oli  pf mid&pVitt{pptgr  fpe  unrigs  of 
k«4hv  wa*  s^ratciod  b\  the.,  dnioiitad 
f.nhg*-  ijf.  jhy ' l-'retxtfi  ot’HtorS.  The  parted  nt4 
mosr'  1 »u«*  juiv  U \*  w#dj  rumembeted  x%ai  tbv 

>£he  V gtt^-av&v  VtV^yed  M4v  mieji  scrawh^r,  v.’hycli 
<r*v*  ihy  ■■CdniJtttfs,  long  since  fi.rfg^enr  V>  aft 
vVU»n>k*H»t  tai«ie 

.■If  that  GWi»md.  We«ddngte\ 

wi*en  he  v.mveJ  Hi  •i\ewv.o'ry>.  b> 
Cou’ot  de  Rbtvhamhefm-  'fho 
yro*?chv  adihtwl  Tea.s*^ent  htt»4 
. . vv>,  _-^ . . ...  ^ 'he hay  from  the 

that  a hundred  dolltirs  'w.diild  ;ediWr;  .Ftetwifi  deet*  m\6  ' feuded  4t.  fho 

dnue  Jto  Newport  by  the  presence  of  ^^••'  ^>*mor  of  Stmei  uud 

Jmnr..  ' \*  . ' iiuv^,'^rJ^rJf^’*  £1«  a Mar^hu)  *>t  Fr^iirv, 

The  gay  ^hiS^rsitsn*- &f  tie  ySeneray^  tun  • t\n(h»mi 'i.«yn\n  tot  *.6idd  iml  h «ye  c5i>nye<o^ 

only 'respeet^ii'  ^eWport Ini^: ':;f|i'«f  ^tmy,  aid  « nve  uo  fid*  >Uy 

‘!*»o.  Th«  mo*t  jhuc^eaefui  of  uiln  .;  r;!  »d4-orfu^ 

jalUnity  i«  the  |mni •-•  ’ A f hr  -7«b<‘r^  the  VUn  r^og.  ttw-- 

ter  they  e.tjroaate^i  here  :It  ia  ivlativ'f;  imbk^  ; >^tr^h  c^mofr  tK\H\drr^i  tfml 

that  x\xt  Newport  geiitlem^u  Uwj  ,{  wr-Aivntt  hy 

ea^d  too  wdUagly  &1  tie  . wiehe^  of:  >ti?c,PF’*f  ^v<  ■[  vrid  u hV5<  oVft.*//M  ov^l  a dvf*u^i>T> 

officers.  Ths  husband  Mccrtainb*]  £*  1--A  hihi^  titfst  -•’  »b-’ 

bemg  toadetty aitajefi^  to  hi#  wiTe^;  aud  *nr4)ho£  Fte^e-h  >Ai*?nvr.* , y#).Uv  *ju*  Ji^uon  wV%h  ^Ky 

to  ruin  \itt  by^ds(K>#ur^v;fbjdoubM  >i^hl  -wf  ,^:»v'PoJh  jJtnayu  Wf 

and  dovotioih  andr  itt  ibe  shme  time  ,¥iy»>nif  X'fc'tow  *ft  Uh  »r 

ediy  tlepnsed  ti*  officer  of  apportum^y  »*t  u^;m«  n‘i*rsva  ihm  Miows-, 

meeting*. . The  Jayaity  wife  ffc-iyw^J.y.  Wto  ww  ifw--any  otW 

officer  indv  pleaded  iiv  *w -/tfito  :^'hwhiivi  t^/rr<Wfv-rt;illy n^hte:,  ^y»T>vf^^ 

grew  angry  -$ftj  withdrew,  leaving  Ah*-;  f V«f^v /,>di.h.an  bf'wh  kw«l  taim  *• » 

husband  .amd  roicned  wife  more  ci/ivly  \ and  cn  yntjrrly  wd»?c4/vrr>  !<v  ipf  «oW 

than  ever.  But  this  story  i%  told  a*  -<i ■■xxfu&/k~!  ir-au  FftmtJ)  um!  btfcvi&ifi'.  uvr*»  bia  v# 
^blr  instance.  Even  the  Abbe  Hqh>i;  ’ :«>>*  **•  Thmugh  Ihc  I'ui^  a(  fby  Aftwy:  driven 

inji  •»  Newport  wa^the  exception'*  U<  r)>  - at,  Ui?>v*  cirrn,  «u>.f  V'»!*;  a**'  p^duijud  •.u.tn>?>rc*? 

role  of  French  life.  • d F;ench.  .'diV^alry.  *tor.  ‘^» •.  ui-a  »u"  *\ 

Admiral  de  Toumay  died  sogu  afte:T -5,'is  ! ^tqmv^,  sn»t  «tmifb<rT*\ . W'^USh^tuAv  wtch  K> 

chagrined  at  the  reproaches  heapeil  ^^r!u*>.  h*r  ( *?h xuo*-hu  upon-  ^ fe,iV.  l»> 

wf  cnefgy  *«d  conmge.  He  t T^iu^  -To 

With  great  'military  pomp  in  Trinity  *:>/u  r:  tv  v'vj.H  . u i iw  'V«nw»y  I J ’ &W? 

^hete  Hi#  monumont  ifilt  remains.  pa  tb*  rtyvuxna-nK^ 

The  hcml-quarter*  of  Ocunt  4e ' rhe  pffiqwv  ^Vir/M.bv-  » *MV.^  m;>r»ti*£  M cit*u 

w$fe  in  the  Vernon  House,  corner  of  ^c^*v<yw%l  pry«  rdt^j  py  r6^V  faty** 

Miry  sltt-eis,  ao  called  from  its?  pruprivK>^  W'Ufc^m  hi iiiyvVl  tiiruhgb  ihfe  i t«i;m  w,mgv 


nAKrtm  mw  monthly  urn $$$& 


to  the  bouse  Washington  ear^fuOy  thahked  the  f ping  ashore  at.  Newport,  fresh  Cn>h>  *he  be&dttes; 
boys  lor  their  service*.  It  was  hie-  lira*  interview  j of  all  the  wothh  siopfied  m the  rtreei  as  she.  pa**- 
wiib  the  Fr«wb  it  » supposed  that  j ed,  involuntarily  .rttooved  their  hats  in  homage, 

b the  Vtamor*  HfKtstffce  *lprteh«M,  wfchftiwham-  and  gated  alter  her,  enchanted,  lung  alter  ibe 
beau,  dwrptwi  -of  ah  huatffc  i||Wrt*  &ew  Vink.  was  gone  &|i*-  tnanted ■ Christopher  O Chaco* 

tl|e  [dm,  brother  of  Washington*#  partner  b “A 
of \Ofie  of  successful  Campaign.:’*  Men  who  Were.  hoy* 

tasned  a greater  diimofX^y  tk^ii  ^ven  French  in  Newport  llijjrty  and  forty  year*  ago,  cein  ember 
court had  secured  Thm  the  beautiful  a grave  and  gracious  old  lady  pouring  wine  arid 
Miss  Champiin,  u Newport  maiden  famed  Ho  less  egg;#  and  *Ugur  inj#  a pan,  Meptung  down  into 
for  her  charm  of  manner  than  hefe  lovely  person:  i*m  yard  Where  the  cow  Waif  feeding,  and  xctura- 
Cjuring  Washington's  visu  the  citizen*  of  the  itig  with  a ctts^iy,  foabv*  wiu|/jwtti  syllabub, 
town  gave  a ball  in  honor tif  the  cwxfent  to  thoCcm~  It  was  the  beautiful  Redwood.  the;  toast  bf  the 
manJer-in-eliiel aud  hwi^nmcli  host,  in  the  Asseio-  flowei  of Vtxnce 

biy-room  in  Church  Street,  The  General  Vi as  *«m-  The  Itec  do  Lauiim— the  Due  de  Bi/otn  of  the 
ixioned  to  open  the  ball,  and  he  delected  Mi**  AVudce^tht'  most  (ttroous  gallant  nt  bte  time, 
Chumplin  for  hie  partner,  and  requested  her  to  whoae  ^OMfb  werff  eiidleiv.  and  kUoso  altair 
name  the  dune*.  She  chose  ,**JL  ^aceessfUi  fhebeautifyl  Lady  Saxah  BtiTibwry |w.hi«uf as  Lad^ 
Campaign,”  a dance  then  in  the  highest  &vor  Sarah  L^nqx,  George  fit  inWUsfy  wiabed  io 


of  tho  ^ Atlantic,1’  the li  0eean^  and  tho  44  Beile- 
VucV"  without  immediately  perceiving. 

The  heroine  i\f  this  little  romance  lived  with 
her  pa  re  ate  id  the  house  still  l anding  M Ho 
110  Tiiainos  ;Sln?otv  where  Washington  took  tea 
op  tlie  evcimng  of  thetedl  Ifia  #<yw  oeifupicd 
by  tb:  grandaon  of  the  beautiful  girt,  jmd  hut 
boon  the  home  of  i/ve  <?um^ive  gcnemlians 
Fortunately  all  m N^wjwrt 

w>t  yei  brokfto>  and  thir ./&&• 
still  wibia,  ^raiebed  upon  a jauf  \ n 
i&*  bciu<*  took 


wo 

burton  <» 

Iho  room;  of 
tea,'  . -;.^;/y 

Thole  were  other  b*»llest  too,  whose  fame, 
like  that,  af  the  lair  Chatnphn^  *urvi***  by 
surer  record*  than  a dramond-jcratche/l  miiue 
upon  % window  The  daughters  of  VTiilbuii 
'Eilerv,  one  of  t ibo,  iilhodp  Island  signer* 
M the  GeclAration  Indejiendcnce,  ana  not 
fergditeo  by  domestic  tradition. 

*3n?  of  thm  married  W ilium 
Chanmngt  lather  of  the  sum  who 
mad#  the,  mnnb  morn  famous,  and 
her  gx^hd-daugliifir  was  tlie  wife 
of  Wfliihington  AM«hm. 

The  name  of  Miafe  ftedwood  al©o 
escapes  te  U*  from  that  gtopp  ef 
lLe>qlutihnaiy  belte«^ V She  w^  the  |i 
daughter  of  {be  Abraham  liedwooil  :^i 
from  u»hom  the  librkxy  teke*  ite  ,|| 
name.  Tfathtiha  her  «i-  P 

ceedhtgly  bfcantifuV”  auil  leU* 
the  Newport  beauty  ♦ sp&rt  like 
that  told  of  ibo  fupcxb  Bucbess 
c<f  I/cvan*hiiu  **  Ah  ^ latfyV’  said  - ^ 
a London  dustman  to  the  Dochei*.  . | 

34  «lse  stepped,  TCftptendsnt,  into  her  |*J 
cacii?  go,  1 4 may  I light  my  pipe  #t • 
yoM?  ■-.’<*&&  of  .thy  beautiful 

kedyte*^  d h iolti.  tttel  sailors  alep- 


WilX: 


ryaoAToaT  slufv 
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mtir.  “ Siberia  alone  can  be  compared  to  Leba- 
non/' says  the  Due  de  Lauzun  in  despair. 

In  Newport  he  is  charmed  by  the  society,  and 
makes  especial  mention  of  the  family  of  Dr. 
Hunter.  The  doctor  was  no  longer  living  at  the 
time  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun's  visit ; but  he  says, 
44  Madame  Hunter,  a widow  of  some  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  had  two  charming  daughters,  whom 
she  had  perfectly  well  educated.  They  lived  in 
a very  retired  manner,  and  saw  scarcely  any  one. 
Chance  introduced  me  to  Madame  upon  my  ar- 
rival in  Rhode  Island.  She  received  me  into 
her  friendship,  and  I was  presently  regarded  as 
one  of  the  family.  I really  lived  there  ; and 
when  I was  taken  seriously  ill,  she  had  me  brought 
to  her  house,  and  lavished  upon  me  the  most 
touching  attentions.  I was  not  in  love  with  the 
Misses  Hunter;  but  had  they  been  my  sisters 
I could  not  have  loved  them  more,  especially  the 
eldest,  who  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  persons  I 
have  ever  met.”  These  ladies  went  to  Europe 
soon  after  the  peace.  The  elder  married  Count 
de  Cardignan ; the  younger,  Mr.  F alconet,  a bank- 
er of  Naples. 

The  Due  de  Lauzun  speaks  of  Washington's  I 
visit  to  Newport  as  by  no  means  so  agreeable  as 
thirty  boys  with  torches,  the  army  drawn  up  in 
line,  a ball  given  by  the  citizens,  and  a minuet 
danced  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Champlin,  while 
the  French  officers  played  44  A successful  Cam- 
paign,” would  lead  us  to  suppose.  When,  some- 
time afterward,  Rochambeau  sent  de  Lauzun 
with  a letter  informing  Washington  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  different  from  those 
they  had  stipulated  together,  the  Due  says  that 
Washington  was  so  angry  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  answer,  but  finally  sent  a cold  reply,  stating 
that  he  was  still  of  the  same  opinion,  but  that 
Count  Rochambeau  was  of  course  his  own  mas- 
ter. 

The  gay  and  gallant  de  Lauzun  remained  in 
service  to  the  end  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  war. 
He  returned  to  France  after  the  peace  of  1789. 
His  name  appears  in  the  tumultuous  history  of 
his  country  during  the  subsequent  period,  as 
member  of  the  States  General,  co- embassador 
with  Talleyrand  and  Chauvelin  to  London,  as 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  and  of  the  Vendee ; and  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1794,  when  he  was 
condemned  for  an  alleged  conspiracy  against  the 
Republic,  and  the  head  which  had  been  caressed 
by  all  the  famous  beauties  of  a famous  age  fell 
under  the  guillotine. 

The  belles  of  Newport  doubtless  thought  Amer- 
ican liberty  dearly  purchased  by  the  departure  of 
the  French  army — the 44  small,  keen-looking”  Ro- 
chambeau. 44  not  handsome  as  was  his  son” — the 
Count  de  Noaiiles — “the  resplendent  beauty  of 
the  two  Viosminels,”  youths  of  whom  an  eye- 
witness says:  44  Newport  never  saw  any  thing 
so  handsome  as  these  two  young  brothers.”  The 
Due  de  Lauzun,  de  Vauban,  de  Champceretz,  the 
Marquis  de  Chastellux,  de  Chabanes,  Bozon  de 
Talleyrand,  could  not  leave  for  other  posts  and 
other  conquests  without  taking  with  them  s me- 


thing  more,  possibly,  than  the  tender  regrets  of 
the  girls  they  left  behind  them. 

But  in  1782-3,  a year  after  the  departure  of 
the  French  army,  came  the  Prince  de  Broglie 
and  a party  of  friends  to  console  them.  44 1 ar- 
rived in  Newport,  that  charming  spot  regretted 
by  all  the  army.”  He  had  no  more  pressing  busi- 
ness, he  says,  than  to  make  acquaintance  with  its 
society,  and  was  immediately  presented  to  Mon- 
sieur Champlin,  celebrated  for  his  wealth,  but 
better  known  in  the  army  by  the  lovely  face  of  his 
daughter.  This  was  the  partner  of  Washing- 
ton’s minuet.  The  Prince,  having  no  more 
pressing  duty  than  visiting,  fortunately  had  also 
the  time  to  observe,  the  taste  to  criticise,  and 
the  talent  to  record  his  observations.  Miss 
Champlin,  in  his  portrait  of  her,  had  beautiful 
eyes,  a sweet  mouth,  a perfectly  shaped  face,  fine 
figure,  pretty  foot,  and  an  air  altogether  attract- 
ive. She  was  dressed  and  coiffed  with  taste; 
“that  is  to  say,”  says  this  penetrant  critic, 44 h la 
Fran$aise,”  and  she  understood  and  spoke  French. 
The  Prince  de  Broglie,  and  his  friend  M.  de 
Vauban,  instantly  paid  ample  homage  of  admi- 
ration and  respect  to  Miss  Champlin;  and  then 
hurried  to  see  the  Misses  Hunter, 44  her  rivals  in 
beauty  and  reputation,”  of  whom  the  Due  de 
Lauzun  had  already  spoken.  The  eldest,  who 
had  so  charmed  Lauznn,  the  Prince  finds  to  be 
not  regularly  beautiful ; but  she  has  a noble  as- 
pect, and  the  air  of  high  breeding,  with  a spiritual 
face  and  grace  of  movement.  44  She  dresses  at 
least  as  well  as  Miss  Champlin,”  says  this  true 
Frenchman;  44  not  quite  so  freshly,  perhaps.” 
Miss  Nancy,  the  younger  sister,  had  not  so  lofty 
an  air,  it  seems ; 44  but  she  is  a rose  in  person.” 
Her  character  was  gay,  her  face  always  smiling, 
and  44  her  teeth  charming,  which  is  a very  rare 
thing  in  America,”  says  this  audacious  critic. 
Yet  Callender  speaks  of  defective  teeth  among 
the  people  of  the  island,  and  Roger  Williams 
says  that  the  Narragansett  Indians  complained 
much  of  toothache. 

After  this  brilliant  beginning  they  returned 
home,  and  de  Vauban — as  in  an  Arabian  tale — 
promised  the  Prince  44  still  better  things  for  to- 
morrow !”  Accordingly,  the  next  day  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a house  where  a serious  and  silent 
old  gentleman  received  them  without  raising  his 
hat,  asked  them  to  be  seated  without  compliment, 
and  answered  their  questions  in  monosyllables. 
Their  host  was  evidently  a Quaker ; and  while 
they  were  sitting  amused  with  their  reception, 
44  suddenly  we  beheld  the  Goddess  of  grace  and 
of  beauty,  Minerva  in  person,  having  exchanged 
her  sterner  attributes  for  pastoral  charms.  It 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Quaker,  Polly  Lawton” 
(the  name  was  then  pronounced,  and  is  spelt  by 
de  Broglie  and  Segur,  Leighton  or  Leyton).  The 
appreciative  Frenchman  continues  : 44  In  accord- 
ance with  the  customs  of  her  sect  she  addressed 
us  familiarly  ( nous  par  la  en  nous  tutoyant ),  but 
with  a simplicity  and  grace  which  I can  ohly 
compare  to  that  of  her  toilet.  It  was  a kind  of 
English  dress,  fitting  the  figure  closely,  and  was 
white  as  milk,  a muslin  apron  of  the  same  color, 
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and  a large  handkerchief  gathered  close  around 
the  neck.  Her  coidure,  composed  of  a simple 
little  cap  of  baptutc  with  round  plaits,  and  per- 
mitting only  a half  inch  of  hair  to  be  perceived, 
completed  the  virgin  attire  of  Polly  Lawton.”  It 
is  easy  to  fancy  the  refreshment  of  this  vision 
of  beautiful  simplicity  to  a Prince  surfeited  with 
courtly  splendors.  Polly  Lawton  had  no  mis- 
giving about  her  charms.  She  said  simple  and 
polite  things  with  the  freedom  and  thee-and-thou 
familiarity  of  a Quaker.  The  Prince  de  Broglie 
kindles  with  the  remembrance  : 44  She  enchanted 
us  all ; and  although  evidently  a little  conscious 
of  it,  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  please  those  whom 
she  graciously  called  her  friends.”  44 1 confess,” 
he  finally  exclaims  with  ecstasy,  44  that  this  se- 
ductive Lawton  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  chef 
d'auvre  of  Nature ; and  whenever  I recall  her 
image,  I am  tempted  to  write  a great  book  against 
the  finery,  the  factitious  graces,  and  the  coquetry 
of  many  ladies  whom  the  world  admires.”  “There 
was  no  time,”  he  adds,  44  when  Polly  was  pres- 
ent, to  observe  a pretty  younger  sister.”  Miss 
Sprindley  (probably  Brinley),  Miss  Sylven,  and 
others,  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Prince  that 
there  was  more  than  one  rose  in  Newport.  All 
the  belles  regretted  the  departure  of  the  French 
army.  44  They  confessed  that  there  were  no  more 
amusements,  no  balls  and  fetes,  since  the  French 
went  away.”  The  gallant  Prince  and  his  com- 
panions were  touched  by  the  tender  complaint, 
and  resolved  to  give  a ball  to  these  44  amiable  de- 
serted ones.”  The  Count  de  Segur,  de  Vauban, 
and  de  Broglie  found  neither  refusal  nor  diffi- 
culty when  they  spoke  of  dancing.  44  Twenty 
charming  women  assembled.  They  were  dressed 
h mervetlle.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves. 
We  drank  toasts  at  supper.  All  passed  off  most 
delightfully.” 

Newport  was  a brief  and  pleasant  episode  in 
de  Broglie's  tour.  The  day  but  one  after  the 
Kittle  ball  he  left  the  town;  44 but  not  without 
kissing  the  hand  of  Polly  Leighton.” 

His  friend  and  companion,  Count  de  Segur, 
has  left  a pendant  to  his  picture.  His  account 
of  Newport  in  1782,  and  of  his  first  sight  of  the 
beautiful  Lawton,  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
de  Broglie. 

44  Other  parts  of  America,”  says  de  Segur,  in 
commencing  his  description  with  his  best  bow 
and  gracious  compliment,  as  if  addressing  him- 
self to  the  incomparable  Lawton — 44  were  only 
beautiful  by  anticipation  ; but  the  prosperity  of 
Rhode  Island  was  already  complete.  . . . New- 
port, well  and  regularly  built,  contained  a numer- 
ous population,  whose  happiness  was  indicated 
by  its  prosperity.  It  offered  delightful  circles, 
composed  of  enlightened  men  and  modest  «nd 
handsome  women,  whose  talents  heightened  their 
personal  attractions.  All  the  French  officers  who 
knew  them  recollect  the  names  and  beauty  of 
Miss  Champlin,  the  two  Misses  Hunter,  and  sev- 
eral others.”  He  also  saw  44  the  silent,  serious 
old  man”  of  de  Broglie, 44  who  very  seldom  bared 
his  thoughts,  and  never  bared  his  head;”  but 
he  confesses  that  the  first  interview  would  have 


been  the  last,  44  had  not  I seen  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  suddenly  open,  and  a being  which 
resembled  a nymph  rather  than  a woman  enter 
the  apartment.  So  much  beauty,  so  much  sim- 
plicity, so  much  elegance,  and  so  much  modesty, 
were  perhaps  never  combined  in  the  same  per- 
son. It  was  Polly  Leighton  (Lawton).  Her 
gown  was  white,  like  herself  (de  Broglie  likens 
it  to  milk)  ; while  her  ample  muslin  handkerchief, 
and  the  envious  cambric  of  her  cap,  which  scarcely 
allowed  me  to  see  her  light-colored  hair,  and  the 
modest  attire,  in  short,  of  a pious  virgin,  seemed 
vainly  to  endeavor  to  conceal  the  most  graceful 
figure  and  the  most  beautiful  form  imaginable. 
Her  eyes  appeared  to  reflect,  as  in  a mirror,  the 
meekness  and  purity  of  her  mind,  and  the  good- 
ness of  her  heart.  She  received  us  with  an  open 
ingenuity  w hich  delighted  me,  and  the  use  of  the 
familiar  word  4 thou,’  which  the  rules  of  her  sect 
prescribed,  gave  to  our  acquaintance  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  friendship.” 

De  Segur  is  charmed  with  her  conversation. 
The  fair  Quakeress  reproached  him,  according  to 
the  strict  rule  of  her  faith,  for  coming  to  make 
war,  and  to  obey  the  king  against  the  command 
of  God. 

44  What  could  I reply  to  that  angel  1”  asks  the 
bewildered  Count ; 44  for  in  truth  1 was  tempted 
to  believe  that  she  was  a celestial  being.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  1 had  not  been  married  and  hap- 
py, I should,  while  coming  to  defend  the  liberty 
of  the  Americans,  have  lost  my  own  at  the  feet 
of  Polly  Leighton.”  He  confesses  that  she  drew 
his  mind  from  the  gay  frivolities  of  society  more, 
perhaps,  than  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Segur, 
with  whom  he  was  so  happy,  might  have  ap- 
proved ; but  he  entered  with  great  gayety  into 
the  project  of  the  ball  which  de  Broglie  describes, 
and  calls  it  one  of  the  prettiest  fetes  he  ever  saw. 
Yet  his  heart  is  true  to  44  that  angel.”  After 
praising  the  ball,  he  exclaims, 44  But  Polly  Leigh- 
ton could  not  be  present;  and  I can  not  deny 
that  this  circumstance  occasionally  cast  a gloom 
over  my  spirits.” 

His  Countess  was  probably  not  at  all  sorry 
that  Rochambeau  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
return  to  their  posts  of  these  fascinated  gentle- 
men, who  had  exceeded  by  a few  days  their  leave 
of  absence. 

The  peerless  Polly  Lawton  lived  in  the  house  at 
the  corner  ofTouro  Street  and  the  Square.  It  is  re- 
ported that  she  was  afterward  persuaded  by  some 
less  discriminating  admirers  than  the  Frenchmen, 
to  exchange  her  Quaker  simplicity  of  attire  for 
the  fashions  of  the  world's  people.  But  the 
harmony  between  the  character  of  her  manner 
and  beauty  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Friends* 
costume,  was  too  exquisite  not  to  be  injured  by 
brilliant  toilets.  The  beautiful  Polly  was  not 
the  only  Quakeress  seduced  by  such  splendors. 
La  Rochefoucault-Liancourt,  peaking  of  society 
in  Philadelphia  in  1797-8,  says,  quietly  : 44  The 

Quakers  live  retired  and  among  themselves  , 
but  ribbons  please  young  Quakeresses  as  well  as 
others,  and  are  the  great  enemies  of  the  sect  ” 

U til  the  close  of  the  century,  the  French 
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&&&$  with  the  picture  of  itfe  pro*, 
petify  and  gayety,  which  wfe  have 

r /yThe  *cdt- 


Wn  i-oitt.Mipljting  RH 

•tuth?  which  licre,  arid  winch 

V - . '•  » f.uri*!,  .-Otfr.  rtio  mvultiy  ami  ill. 

■ - paved.  street*,  iho  rag*  .at.  the  win* 

M ^.yWfch^vCTCfthKiiidcoua 

women  (!),  lean  chUdrert,  ixr  pale, 
tmvolerfc  .are  rtjil  t ho  best  himomns  o(  >svw$ki0  j w*o  nren.  with  deep  eyei^aful  sVdii totef  Todies, 
U Won  tte?  fetif#-  ftmifai  iles  Warvi&V  or.  J . F j unking  the  ^sewer  '.yen*  unc'otnfo^tahle.-.aii  •£»> 
JtoaMU,  Ciinfft * f rnnWH*,  not  t»>  visit  the' town  Uhnm  i>n»ery,  the  reign  of  bad  faith,  am?  the 
Uttdi)  17  W.  1 « 17#4,  the  Newporters  had  organ-  ; tatfueftf*  of  it  bad  g^vemmen^ ! v 
Tied  theub*lve*  h4  a c^ty,  but  it  was  ostler  it  h teheiiod •}' ' • tefe^barf  t sings  Srtssottfe  VTprville, 
plate  vanihtn  17S7,  they  refapsed  tyifoyfrt  FYnmiM-  fix  ‘ , 

into  the  old  town  fonw,  * The  popu/alUmh?^i  He  goes  in  the  market.  “ Great  Heaven ! 
decreased  during  the  war  by  nearly  eight  chatt-  ,Mf*\  dtflV.rent  from  the.**  of  Boston  or  Piuiadel- 
eand  persons,  4*pro  think  o/vthe  population  A few  piece*.  of  poor  meat  awaited 

its  prune.  The  glory  of  Newport  was  gum?:  [ pn  reform  who  did  not  conic  !n  He  asked  a 
trade  wa*  paralysed  * its  ^ociety  was  gartered  ;/  eitixen^ydin  Tvaa  well  informed  in  such  matters, 
many  of  fin?  old  families  had  emigrated  to  Frdvy  *the  reason  of  ihm  ap^etacle,  and  (named  that 
idertec  4t  the  time  of  the  British  occnpitiom  of  the  inhabitant*  Uved  on  fish,  which  they 

and  had  bid  the  foundation,  of  the  prosperity  of  caught  thettarclvns,-  and  upon  potatoes  and  other 
that  ’feuiffa'ft&g  -*»4 . toauiduf  -dfaft  which  It • info-  regetabkis,  which  they  rtteivd  with  difficulty  in 
memory  R«V . f acoli  Bailey * A\$':;  their gardens.  Paper-money  ‘wag  the  peat  of 

renuirfe*  iti  *764,  just  a century  .'since,  u*  ik  a • the  country,  according  to  Briasot  and  hie  in- 
most hemitifni  place  * The  northeast  side  i#  ; formant,  arid  vras  the  principal  cause  of  this 
built  with  t *r.t*  streets  of  painted  houses,  above  | misery,  ffewpoit,”  . continues  the  gloomy 


and  the  fin^t  in  New  Eaghmd/1  pap  the  rever  , avid  theif  ho  usee."  He  then  invites  hie  mend 
Cud  chronicler;  bat  prwmk, 'per  contra-,  “The  j to  compare  it  to  a rMy  in  which  gimernl  tniiiery 
inhabitants  nf  the  place  in  general  are  very  im-  ] produicee  fmmnr,  awimllmg,  and  impudence*  and 
moml.  tfcnitiou*;  and  profane,  and  exceedingly  ( ‘ you  will  have  an  itriag<.*  of  Newport/'  Two 
famous  fi»r  eo? iiempt  of  the  Sabbath.  Gamings  j from  the  town  1m  «ee«  the.  remans  of 

gutuung:  hdmvfiaeiiig*  i»d  the  like,  arf-  as  com-  j the;  rnugnificcmt  mxrtwiorc  of  Colonel  (hxlfrey 
mon  on  that  day  as  <m  any  other  j Aialhupe,  deirtroyed  ^ ind  that 

all  profeasiorw  cimot<manofj  «ut:h  pKtcttes:^  id  ,;  what  fire  had  done  to  that  hou*^  puper-furm^y 
not  eimurat*d  to  Providence  at>  patriot^  iiiir  ; had  done  to  Jhe  co-mlry.  confe*^ 

flown  ^ refuse#  to  Nova  ubir  retire*!  | that  he  hfwj  hawd-  ilourishlng  atfcount« 

wilb  * he  Bni  fah-imvy  at  t'hoir  eiacuation,  the  ( nf  ra  rtlor  travekrst,  hut  that  he  did  Dot  find  what 
chief  fami lie*  remnrned  broken  in  fhrtuno  and  m they  had  di^scnh^i  Other  causs*  helped. paper- 
spirit  TmPty  Church  was  e^Hhtfui  a pastor,  mrm*y  to  increase  the  puhlrc  cefoertjy  or  rather 
and  the  »eai-  of  hilter  fends.  The  Rwiwool  Li-  resulted  fern  that  mwery-- **  the^e  are  ^to  pobHc 
hrrarf'  wan  dispensed  and  oegftvtedv  ? Thu  schools,  n&  jn^iyuntkm  by  n w«p<ipnr6,  tmd  scarce- 

ful  winnen  told  icndei  tales,  regret  fufiy^  of  their  ly  anypuhiie  wui^tdp  . How  cruv  tlurti?  W, 
Trmtb  tfnjn^sig/i.  looked  modrnfolly  upon  wham  goodfaitli ifVpudbted  rV ' An d 
th*  town,  stiB  stunned  by  \Ur.  mxddefi  and  entire  dim  unblushmg  Fremrhman  ,coVit'ina£»r,  If  thw 
pf tMtTAtion.  . j i*  n»>. morsdity  nmoug  thn  men,  whul  V»ecomt?s  of 

Cilk«i  Brhfityt  felV  Providence  at  eleven  tht?  nctuc  of  thp  wonittfi  F'  C In  Newpnrt.- ihere 
if  dock  m the  morning,  and  sailed  the ' ihoty'.  '•  cio  "TOOr^tii^.,  3nfi-.fe.W; 

to  Nowpptt  by  jwdjfpast  six  in  the  ^rotting,  m rcrepectwj  no  tovp»v,?  Fnriujo* 

fib  description:  at  ii  i5  ^od  onoughf  whem  eon-  ntejy  he  fit®,  and  went  nat  to 

— — — — — study  the  people.  The .'lire vws  not  e^tingofabed 

: ; V M ft  isweme  a city  ar*u»  ia  iss^  \ ; according  to  mle>  but  the  #giOJB€ 4mved  promptiy. 
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the  men  worked  jealously,  and  the  flames  were 
subdued.  “This  spectacle  consoled  me,”  adds 
Brissot,  M and  I thought  that  virtue  was  not  en- 
tirely extinguished  in  this  people.”  This  amus- 
ing and  sudden  conclusion  reveals  the  character 
of  his  mind,  and  the  value  of  his  impressions. 
He  immediately  begins  to  find  other  proofs  of  re- 
maining virtue.  We  learn  that  “there  are  no 

thefts,  nor  murders,  nor  even  begging the 

American  does  not  beg  nor  steal*”  This  is  more 
encouraging;  and  although  he  complains  of  the 
contrary  wind  which  detained  him  six  days  at 
Newport,  and  he  found  his  companions  at  the 
tavern  very  disagreeable,  yet  he  went  to  hear  a 
fcraouB  Universalist,  Dr.  Murray,  who  preached 
in  the  Court-house,  and  there  he  saw  u pretty- 
women,  with  immense  bonnets,  fashionably  made, 
and  well  dressed ; which  surprised  me,  for  until 
then  l had  seen  only  hideous  women  and  rags.” 

This  i6  a valuable  confession.  It  shows  that 
Jean  Pierre  Brisspt,  Cttoyen  Franfais,  did  not 
penetrate  that  society  to  which  de  Broglie,  Lau- 
sun,  Rochambeau,  Scgur,  de  Vauban,  and  the 
rest,  were  welcome  guests,  and  which  now  held 
itself  retired,  its  days  of  feasting  ended,  its  great 
mansions  ruined,  and  its  fortunes  dilapidated,  al- 
though it  was  still  handsome,  and  welJ-dressed, 
and  wore  fashionable  bonnets  Brissot’s  sketch 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  perhaps 
too  darkly  colored,  but  it  is  very  interesting;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  ruin  was  a sad- 
der spectacle  to  the  ladies  in  fash- 
ionable bonnets  who  remembered 
its  perished  splendors,  than  to  the 
vivacious  and  uneasy  traveler. 

The  tone  of  Bristol's  book  is 
supported  by  La  Rochefoucault- 
Liancourt,  who  came  to  New- 
port from  “Newbedfort,”  in  1795. 

He  had  letters  to  Samuel  Elam, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  as 
the  builder  of  Vaucluse,  the  sole 
proprietor  upon  the  island  “who 
did  not  work  with  his  own  hands,” 

“the  best  of  Quakers,  and  the 
best  of  men.”  He  alone,  at  the 
time  of  Lianconrt’s  visit,  main- 
tained the  former  glory  of  New- 
port life.  Vaucluse  was  evident- 
ly the  model-farm  of  the  island 
Hi*  fellow -farmer*  had  few  bams, 
and  the  Frenchman  remarks  the 
great  number  of  haystacks  dis- 
persed all  over  the  island  which  at 
the  present  time  also,  are  charac- 
teristic object*  in  the  landscape  He  describes  the 
island  as  a succession  of  meadows  and  corn-fields. 
Barley  is  raised  also,  he  says,  in  great  quantities, 
to  supply  the  breweries  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. He  bewails  the  fine  orchards  and  orna- 
mental trees  leveled  by  the  British,  and  the  poorly 
cultivated  sandy  fields.  The  farms  he  found  to 
be  usually  of  seventy  acres,  few  so  large  as  two 
hundred,  and  two  or  three  only  had  four  hundred 
acres.  He  speaks  with  pleasure  of  the  Newport 
cheeses,  famous  throughout  America,  and  specu- 


lates upon  the  reasons  of  the  poverty  of  the  isl- 
and. The  ingenious  Frenchman  attributes  it  to 
many  causes — the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  which 
tempts  the  inhabitants  to  navigation — the  want 
of  a market — the  want  of  trees  of  all  kinds — the 
constant  elections  taking  the  people  from  their 
work-— the  Ignorant  style  of  cultivation.  “ In 
fine,”  he  says,  “ the  people  of  Rhode  Island  are 
the  most  ignorant  of  all  the  American8.t, 

With  this  conclusion  he  arrives  in  the  town  of 
Newport.  It  was  already  reduced  to  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  although  Bishop  Berkeley,  six- 
ty years  before,  had  found  six  thousand  It* 
commerce  had  dwindled  to  some  twelve  vessels  in 
the  European  trade,  two  or  three  in  the  Guinea 
and  Georgia  slave-trade,  and  some  fifty  or  sixty 
in  the  domestic  and  coast-trade.  In  1791,  the 
exports  amounted  to  8217,394  ; in  1795,  to 
8317,860.  The  houses  of  Newport,  the  homes 
of  the  beautiful  Redwoods,  Champtins,  Hunters, 
Lawtons,  Malbones,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  colo- 
nial nobility,  the  remorseless  Frenchman  finds 
small,  shabby,  and  unpainted.  Every  where  are 
signs  of  decay.  Religion  is  tolerant  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists  are  most  numerous  ; 44  but  the  people 
are  not  religious.”  The  residents  upon  the  island, 
the  small  Quaker  farmers,  conie  to  church  in  New- 
port only  four  times  a year,  says  Rochefoucauit. 
41  It  is  an  obstinate,  litigious,  and  lazy  people.” 

A year  or  two  afterward  he  passed  by  Newport 
once  more,  and  says  : 


M I saw  again  with  pleasure,  not  the  sad  and 
ruined  town,  but  its  charming  environs  . . 
The  health  of  the  place  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the 
air ; but  it  is  remarkable  how  many  young  girls 
die  of  lung  complaints  The  tombstones  com- 
memorate very  young  or  very  old  people — few 
between  twenty  and  seventy  .” 

These  were  the  years  of  stagnation.  Newport 
had  ceased  to  be  a gay  and  busy  metropolis ; but 
it  was  full  of  the  evidences  of  recent  ruin,  and 
had  not  yet  begun  to  settle  into  its  prevent  quiet 
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Count  RoitiUifti&uu.  &thef  <yaa  Aitomcy-r  ‘ffteniv _ .Wa*  '<ip»on  ilic 

Genetdl  of  the  State,  ^ti4  jyiu  m fevmr  of  £ojj.  Wlto  about  to* from  t«rem,  and  lie  mm#- 

ssdetafion.  Re  torriad,  In  1^73,  Uifc  iWlighicrof  limes,  a*  the. little  wooden 

William  BUrry.  one  uf  tba old  uVmcs  of  New-  cbureh  near  IW-houso. 

port,  and  one  af  the  signors,  for  Rhode  bbmd, 

of  the  Declaration  of  Indepewiepcfc  *1  mu« 

bl?M  Rod  frr».lu:  ptot  of  my  mtivttyf:’Viiwud  Dr 

Cfiaan<ng;ttt-f§$A^v'  it  was  dechning  rrom  the  • ~ ; :-' 

lime  of  to  >Ltffc  The  tun*  of' general  sociaiy 

hijd  not  been  improved  by  the  war:  tin?  West  5 ^ j* * '•' 

India  >rto  eot^imie^  anil  the  habit*  of  a 

sea-port  encwmgft  a laxity  of  • manners  amt  . ?''''■'%%*$ 

morale  ftom  which  the  okf  sea-captains  and 

heavy  retrod,  merchant*  wre  not  free.  Profan-  .-^g&  ; 

ity  and  ini^ffiporaace  were  the  thief  rict-s  of  thfi  : - : f - * ’®:  ’% 

time.  *v  I -can  reeoUeeV’  he  smys,  **  * corruption  - y ' •£■  t'V 

of  monls  among  those  of  ray  own  age,  which  ' ^ 

made  boyhood  a crittoh  perilous  season  :"  yet  '%/;  -\vV  ^ ' J/, 

caved  tmprmtoa*  of  the  great  and  the  Wutifht  > 

which  I believe  have  Xptd  m*  sirml]  -ijittonce  in  ' £v "'  *:  ':;^: 

dwenteoxog  -mf  modes  of  thought  and  hahrts  of  ; ; 

.'life.  J h*d  $0  prufcaatiT  or  teacher  to  gototne ; '/'.'  0- 1 3^‘  •" 

fmt  { had  two  *k>hle  place*  of  wudy-~-««tf  was  lM>  ■;,lXlJ 

yonder  beaulifui  edifice  (the  Redwood  Library),  It  was  at  Riobiwt  Rogers-.  ^tod.  to 
now  so  frequented  oood  so  useful  as  & public  that  Dr.  Chancing  became  acquaint!  with 
lihmrjr  y then  ;#&  dftett&l,  that  I spent  day  after  Washington  Atlstms,  whose  name  ip  lh tis-asso* 
day,  and  ffcttitftinm*  weok  after  week,  amidst  its  dated  with  the  island  by  hi*  early  school  history 
toly  ruiuro^  Mthotl*  interruption  from  a single  His  only  picture  now  bn  the  island  is  the  Jcrr- 
toito .:  Thb  ofh*r  pt*c*  was  yonder  beach, The  mwh,  at  Mias  Gil>be\  in  Portsmouth.  A listen 
ro^rof  whiirh  ha&  *\  <*iWn  mingled  with  the  wor-  speaks  fondly  ami  with  admiration  of  hi*  future 
ship  of  ifii*  plac^  Wiy  <lai!y  resort , dear  to  me  in  bnnhei^in-law,  ?md  also  uf  Edward  G.  Malhone, 
the  atfrudutre,  Siiilt  more  altr active  in  the  storm. ’*  the  miniature  painter*  who  must  have  been  a hoy 
Thiti  was  Ihtf  homage  which  a great  man  [jaid  to  there  with  Gh*nnip&  attboiigh  the  latter  does  not 
bis  birth-place,  as  he  tsiood,  (n  the  fuilnoss  of  his  mention  him  in  any  published  letter  Allstom 
fatne,  aranng  U^  familiar  arenos,  and  ?aid  ; **The  ihdeed,  only  made  the  acquaintance  of  Malborie 
groeratirm  which  X then  knew  ha®  alra^t  wholly  a JiUle  he- fa rc  thv  latter  left  his  birth-place  to  seek 
disappeared.  v\  He  went  to  the  .school  of  Rpbnrt  to  fortune.  Ataibooe  went  ia  nnothcr  school. 
Rogers,  then  the  best  in  the  State,  There  w«r0  Tliis  eminent  ani$V  quk*:  unifi/rpassed  in  his 
many  f?om  the  South,  and  among  them  department,  was  t»nm  Newport  in  1 77t.  His 

W.i^biu^oja  Alta^uV  Who  riterwnnll  married  tk;velopment  began  while  he  was  venry  young,  for 
X^bannto'*A9i^t  Hu^  ^f  twelvo  yhara  of  age  he  the  favor  of  the  gbd»  tbwarf  those  they  love  is 
Irft  NtfWpijR  tpgO  to  schtK»rmN^  Lendon  He  cariy  visible,  cmd  etpbbnh  why  they  die  young 
w««  destined  i&  ihc  Hy  hia.  The  boy  began  to  visit  th*  theatre,  fascinated  by 

father  f hot  %fier  XiO  g?Sd^£U^d^  Harvard  the  brilliant  myvikxy  of  the  stage  and  the  scenety, 
the  youugtito  the  mitolyy  a*  ami  hi  length  reached  the  peri  ions  honor  of  paint- 

to  pfitfesaftm,  aiul  refeided  in  Rikton,  as  pastor  ing  a scene  The  tfemre  was  m the  upper  part 
dfiheretleral  Street  tJiiiUnan  Church,  untilbts  ^ <>f  the  present  niarket-housc,  at  the  cotner  of 
♦toth,  at  Beimington^  Vermrint,  in  ftooben  1S42,  Long  \\rhatf  and  tto  Parade  He  delighted  in 
in  ui®  suty^third  year.  He  constanlly  returned  blowing  bubbles  ; in  tckuigtoys  to  piecex  taawer- 
to  Newport,  and  Always  with  fresh  Merest  -acd  tain  iheb  roach ajiiKro,  that  hr  rnight  imitate  them ; 
pleasure.  Writing,  m August,  1832,  to  Jostuna  and  flew  kites  at  night,  with  trailing  splendor®  of 
Bulba,  he  tay*  of  it— “ A spot,  of  which  I sup 


IH  v :tv  j This  Is  not  die  fmiijvS  1ft  wtrtoh  Ctiaiinius  w®3nr  totn 

pose  you  have  never  heaaA,  but  which  ie  to  me  He  fired  here,  baWervr,  when  * e&JM 
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fire-works,  exploding  and  flashing  among  the 
stars,  to  his  great  glee  and  that  of  his  companions. 
His  taste  for  drawing  and  painting  was  not  en- 
tirely cherished  by  his  father  ; and  at  seventeen, 
the  young  man  threw  himself  upon  his  talent, 
went  to  Providence,  and  began  to  paint  minia- 
tures. In  1796,  he  went  to  Boston,  and  cement- 
ed his  friendship  with  Allston,  then  at  Harvard 
College,  and  the  friends  passed  the  summer  of. 
1600  in  Newport  together.  In  the  autumn  they 
went  to  Charleston,  and  in  May,  1801,  sailed  in 
company  for  England.  While  in  London,  Mal- 
bone  painted  his  most  famous  picture.  “I  am 
painting  one  now,”  he  writes  at  that  time, 
“ which  I shall  bring  with  me.  It  is  ( the  Hours : 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  coming.’  ” Shelly, 
the  most  eminent  miniature  painter  of  that  day  in 
England,  had  painted  a picture  of  th£  same  sub- 
ject and  with  the  same  title,  from  which  a print 
has  been  published.  Mr.  Fraser  says,  according 
to  Dunlap,  that  Malbone  told  him  that  the  idea 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a picture  of  Shelly’s  ; 
and  Malbone’s  sister,  Mrs.  Whitehorne,  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Dunlap,  “ I have  heard  him  say  that  he 
selected  two  figures  (and  don’t  recollect  from 
where  they  were  taken),  added  a third,  grouped 
them,  and  designed  * The  Hours.’  ” Whatever 
the  origin  of  the  picture,  its  execution  is  exquis- 
ite. The  fresh,  clear,  sweet  color ; the  tender, 
feminine  character  of  the  heads,  which  have  all 
the  peculiar  conventional  beauty  of  the  time — the 
same  kind  of  beauty  that  appears  in  many  of 
Stuart’s  and  Stuart  Newton’s  heads — are  as  lovely 
now  as  ever.  The  picture  is  very  small — it  is  in 
the  miniature  style,  which  was  his  most  success- 
ful manner — and  still  remains  in  the  possession 
of  his  family,  from  whom  an  effort  is  now  mak- 
ing to  purchase  it,  and  place  it  permanently  in 
the  Providence  Atheneum.  It  would  surely  be 
a matter  of  regret,  that  the  best  work  of  our  best 
painter,  in  his  kind,  should  not  be  retained  in  his 
native  State. 

Malbone  returned  to  America  in  1802,  and 
painted  with  great  success  in  all  the  sea-board 
cities.  In  the  summer  he  was  again  at  Newport, 
and  was  constantly  employed.  He  worked  with 
unremitting  devotion.  In  1805,  he  received  $50 
a head,  which  was  considered  a good  price  for 
the  times.  But  in  March,  1806,  he  began  to  fail. 
He  remained  at  the  South  until  the  warm  weath- 
er, when  he  returned  to  Newport,  and  laid  aside 
his  pencil  altogether,  hoping,  in  riding  and  sport- 
ing, to  regain  his  lost  health.  But  one  day,  in 
running  and  stooping  for  a bird  which  he  had 
shot,  he  was  seized  with  a violent  hemorrhage. 
The  end  was  near,  but  the  young  man  submitted 
gently  to  every  thing  that  care  and  skill  suggest- 
ed. He  sailed  for  Jamaica  in  1806  ; but  still 
failing,  and  longing  once  more  to  see  his  native 
shores,  he  turned  homeward,  but  died  in  Savan- 
nah in  1807,  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

Allston  and  all  his  friends  loved  him.  “ I look- 
ed up  to  him  with  admiration,”  says  Allston,  of 
their  Newport  days.  His  works,  which  are  main- 
ly miniatures,  are  very  generally  diffused  through 
the  Atlantic  States.  A collection  of  them  would 


be  a gallery  of  many  of  the  most  famous  and  beau- 
tiful women  of  the  society  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  u No  woman  ever  lost  any  beauty 
from  his  hand,”  says  Allston,  in  the  same  breath 
with  which  he  praises  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness. 
“ He  added  a grace  of  execution  all  his  own.” 
His  pictures  have  a breadth  which  is  not  injured 
by  their  size.  They  are  full  of  a sensitive  sweet- 
ness, which  is  sure  to  interest  the  observer,  who 
may  know  nothing  of  the  originals.  In  an  un- 
finished portrait  by  him,  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Ives,  of  Providence,  the  same  charac- 
teristics are  apparent ; indicated  not  less  in  the 
graceful,  pensive  bit  of  summer  landscape,  which 
makes  the  background  of  the  picture,  than  in  the 
rare  sense  of  maidenly  character,  which,  as  in 
Overbeck's  drawings  of  the  Madonna,  seems  to 
have  restrained  the  artist’s  hand,  le6t  he  should 
draw  the  lines  too  grossly.  Among  the  names 
whose  association  with  Newport  enhances  the 
historical  interest  of  the  island,  that  of  Malbone 
will  always  be  pleasantly  remembered.  The 
fames  of  Allston,  Stuart,  and  Malbone,  each  most 
eminent  in  his  department,  among  our  artists, 
all  belong  to  the  story  of  Rhode  Island,  if  the 
fact  of  birth  and  the  influences  of  early  childhood 
constitute  a claim. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  century  New- 
port began  to  revive  a little  from  the  total  stag- 
nation which  followed  the  war.  But  it  revived 
only  to  a quiet  and  moderate  activity.  The  Fort, 
upon  the  Dumpling  Rocks  upon  Conanicut  Isl- 
and, one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  around 
the  town,  was  erected  under  the  elder  Adams, 
but  never  used.  There  is  no  pleasanter  excursion 
than  an  afternoon’s  sail  across  the  harbor  to  these 
solitary  rocks  and  the  ruined  fort. 

The  distilleries  began  again  as  general  prosperity 
returned  to  the  country.  “ Then  was  heard  from 
Fort  Walcott,”  says  an  ecstatic  and  romantic 
chronicler,  “ the  beat  of  the  reveille,  warbling  its 
sweetest  notes  along  the  shore,  by  those  inimi- 
table and  graceful  performers  the  Hoopers,  Mulli- 
gin,”  dec.  “ Sam  Place’s  hack,”  too,  began  to 
be  in  demand,  and  rattled  parties  over  the  island, 
eager  to  taste  “ Aunt  Hannah  Cornell’s  shovel- 
cakes.”  Aunt  Hannah  made  her  cakes  in  the 
house  which  stood  upon  the  present  site  of  Law- 
ton’s Tea-house.  Shovel -cakes  are  still  to  be 
had  by  a hungry  later  generation,  and  the  “ grid- 
dles” of  Mrs.  Durfee,  in  the  Tea-house  at  the 
“ Glen,”  shall  not  want  a historian,  as  they  have 
not  wanted  troops  of  lovers.  The  Glen  is  one 
of  the  favorite  drives,  and  Mrs.  Durfee  is  the 
goddess  of  the  Glen.  It  is  a romantic  dell,  wind- 
ing down  through  woods  to  the  water,  upon  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Across  the  channel 
the  little  town  of  Compton-on-the-hill  lies  white 
upon  the  shore  ; but  the  place  is  mainly  pleasant 
because  it  has  the  rarest  rural  beauty  of  the  island 
— trees.  It  was  formerly  called  Cundall’s  Mills, 
from  the  fulling-mill  of  Joseph  Cundall,  which 
stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  stone  factory. 

During  the  commencement  of  the  century 
Newport  was  gradually  acquiring  its  present 
character  of  grave  respectability  and  decayed 
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and  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  the  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  our  countrymen,  for  whom  they  fought  that 
strong  fight,  to  greet  them,  and  to  thank  them.” 

Commodore  Perry,  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
bought  the  14  Perry  House,”  upon  the  Parade,  in 
Newport.  He  died  August  23d,  1819,  of  yellow 
fever,  on  board  the  United  States  schooner  Non- 
such, at  Trinidad,  aged  thirty-four  years.  His 
body  was  brought  to  Newport,  in  the  sloop  of  war 
Lexington,  in  November,  1826,  and  on  the  4th  of 
December  was  honorably  interred.  All  the  New- 
porters did  their  duty  manfully  through  the  war ; 
and  the  conduct  of  one  among  them,  at  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie,  showed  with  what  spirit  England 
was  hopelessly  contending.  The  mate  of  the 
Lawrence , just  as  the  ships  were  going  into 
action,  said  to  one  of  the  sick — Wilson  Mays,  of 
Newport — 

44  Go  below,  Mays ; you  are  too  weak  to  be 
here.” 

44 1 can  do  something,  sir.”  44  What  can  you 
do!”  44 1 can  sound  the  pump,  sir,  and  let  a 
strong  man  go  to  the  guns.”  44  He  sat  down  by 
the  pump  and  sent  the  strong  man  to  the  guns ; 
and  when  the  fight  was  ended,  there  he  was 
found  with  a ball  through  his  heart.”  Perry 
was  handsome  and  graceful.  He  had  a noble 
frankness  of  character,  and  was  the  type  of  a 
naval  hero. 

In  1800,  coal  was  discovered  upon  the  island, 
and  a lawyer  in  New  York  having  examined 
some  specimens,  was  solicited  for  his  opinion. 
44  At  the  general  conflagration  of  the  universe,” 
he  replied,  44  the  most  secure  place  to  be  found 
would  be  the  coal  mine  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island.  ” The  vein  was  never  extensively  worked 
after  that  opinion. 

We  speak  of  the  old  days  of  Newport,  and  of 
its  vanished  glories.  But  there  remains  one 
monument  which  interests  the  poet,  the  antiqua- 
rian, the  traveler,  the  controversialist,  the  divine ; 
of  which  sweet  songs  have  been  (rung,  wild 
theories  spun,  and  happy  hoaxes  invented.  It  is 
the  44  stem  round  tower  of  other  days,”  the  New-/ 
port  ruin,  the  old  mill.  It  stands  upon  a lot  be- 
tween Mill  and  Pelham  streets,  opposite  the 
front  of  the  Atlantic  House.  It  tells  no  story 
itself,  but  it  is  suggestive  of  romantic  legend, 
although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  only 
an  old  mill.  A pamphlet  published  two  or  three 
years  since  in  Newport,  and  understood  to  be 
written  by  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  the  accom- 
plished and  genial  scholar,  the  graceful  poet,  and 
pastor  of  the  church  at  whose  dedication  Dr. 
Cbanning  paid  his  interesting  and  beautiful  trib- 
ute of  remembrance  to  the  island,  contains  the 
most  lucijl  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
structure.  The  society  of  Danish  Antiquaries  at 
Copenhagen  had,  upon  the  reception  of  some  im- 
perfect drawings,  hastily  decided  that  it  was 
probably  built  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the 
Northmen  who  coasted  along  the  New  England 
shore,  and  called  the  country  Yinland,  from  the 
abundance  of  grapes.  It  is  upon  this  romantic 
hint,  and  the  discovery  of  44  a skeleton  in  armor” 
at  Fall  River,  upon  the  main  near  Newport,  that 


Longfellow  has  founded  his  heroic  ballad  of  the 
same  name. 

The  Viking  escapes  with  his  mistress  from  her 
forbidding  father  and  the  Norsemen  : 

44  Three  weeks  we  westward  bore, 

And,  when  the  storm  was  o’er, 

Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore, 

Stretching  to  leeward ; 

There,  Tor  my  lady’s  bower, 

Built  l the  lofty  tower, 

Which,  to  this  very  hour, 

Stands,  looking  seaward.14 

The  old  mill  is  about  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  high-water  level  in  the  harbor,  and  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  rods  from  the  shore.  The 
earliest  settlers  make  no  mention  of  it,  and  this 
is  quite  sufficient  proof  of  its  erection  since  that 
period,  as  the  original  settlement  of  the  town  was 
very  near  the  site  of  the  building,  and  so  remark- 
able an  object  would  not  have  escaped  mention 
by  some  of  the  profuse  diarists  of  the  times.  In 
1663,  Peter  Easton,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  says 
in  his  Journal,  that  the  first  wind-mill  was  built 
during  that  year;  and,  in  1675,.  it  was  blown 
down  by  a heavy  gale.  This  fact  would  induce 
its  reconstruction  in  a more  solid  manner.  In 
1653,  Benedict  Arnold,  who  was  of  a different 
family  from  that  of  the  traitor,  came  to  Newport 
from  Providence,  where  he  had  had  difficulties 
with  Roger  Williams  and  with  the  Indians.  He 
settled  in  Newport,  and  was  presently  made  Gov- 
ernor. He  built  a house  upon  a lot  of  sixteen 
acres,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  present  site  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Union  Bank  upon  Thames  Street, 
the  eastern  part  of  which  includes  the  mill. 
Governor  Arnold  died  in  1678,  aged  sixty-three 
years.  His  will  is  dated  20th  December,  1677, 
and  speaks  of  the  lot  upon  which  stands  44  my 
stone-built  wind-mill.”  It  would  be  very  natural 
that  Arnold,  who  was  not  in  favor  with  the  In- 
dians, would  be  quite  willing  to  erect  a building 
which  not  only  should  look  like  a fort,  but  might 
actually  serve  as  one,  and  especially  as  the  wind- 
mill had  just  been  blown  down,  he  would  wish 
to  build  securely. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mumford  stated,  in  1834,  when  he 
was  eighty  years  old,  that  his  father  was  bom  in 
1699,  and  always  spoke  of  the  building  as  a 
powder-mill,  and  he  himself  remembered  that  in 
his  boyhood,  say  in  1760,  it  was  used  as  a hay- 
mow. John  Langley,  another  octogenarian,  re- 
membered hearing  his  father  say,  that  when  he 
was  a boy,  which  must  have  been  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  carried  com  to  the  mill 
to  be  ground.  Edward  Pelham,  who  married 
Arnold’s  granddaughter,  in  his  will,  dated  in 
1740,  calls  it  “an  old  stone  wind-mill.” 

This  is  the  direct  historical  testimony.  The 
evidence  from  the  material,  form,  and  quality  of 
lime,  & c.,  is  equally  satisfactory.  It  was  built  of 
stone,  because  there  were  no  saw-mills  then  upon 
the  island  to  make  boards,  and  because  the  mate- 
rial was  ample  and  accessible.  The  shells,  sand, 
and  gravel  for  lime  were  equally  convenient  to 
use.  In  the  year  1848,  some  mortar  from  an  old 
stone-house  in  Spring  Street,  built  by  Henry  Bull 
in  1639,  from  the  tomb  of  Governor  Benedict 
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Anolil,  Jifcl  frvnj  «>ma  nthe l oJ«J  buil(]nla«,  wan  tt»  ftwnswutk  nil  Ml  *n  a cemiiry  wamwt, 
compared  with  the  mortar  of  me  old  mdl,  and 

found  to  be  iilen@cai.Jfit  quality  and  character.  And  ur*\e\y  tmd  stood/ 

The  fonn  ta  that  of  English  mllig  at;  the  penod,  Bowid -horned  end  mwry,  as  long  as  ii  could  j 

with  which  ihebuiideni  woiiidV|tevnw«t  familiar  Ann  tke  hurdy  old  men 

In  % Pwntf  Ma#mn«  #£  Nov^otef,  18^  or tnJSStar wo»U  t*«*  it  <w«m. 

th-sr?  w a picture  Oi  ft  ttoj*  in  **  <t^wi£fcslnct\  With  a esu^way  fluid  draw, 

designed  hy  Inigo  Join**,  Wit*  died  in  t£5«t,  of  Because  they  foresaw 

Which  the  form  is  quite  iho  aaiUa;  Old  aoa~  wbaa  maka  u good  fort  in  some  kuu*d  Indian  war." 
captains  and  VxaVeleni  testily  id  Wing  am*  The  story  <of  Newport  fe  *o  sweet  in  the lolling, 
hundwdi  of  wtoilaf  win&triiB*  ih»  fcoith'.  that,,  like  Scteherdimf©  beguiling  the  night,  the 

of  Europe  ’//;•/,•  duaausfor  would  willingly  while  away  the  eum- 

met  with  bis  tale.  Bat  these  aims!*  must 
; »ml.  We  have  spoken  ef  Newport  a*  a 

• '■  . gon*  ijfriry* — sn  ornament  of  the  Pawl. 

But  it*  pr«^n»;  oareer  is  not  mfidoot- 
v - r r ' 'lible  in  put  contemporary  aooisil  hort&ry. 

While  the  old  town  dose*  an  unchanged, 
mw  surpTwed,  perhaps,  than  delighted* 
at  the  brilliant  bustle  Which  rattle*  through 
‘ \ /r.4i:^'  it?  Arrets  far  a brief  fummax 


^t^a,va 

0*§;  new  town  i*  rapidly  attiring  upon  the  hitL 
|p|*  A spacious  andh<^tifidd.venta>hMpteni^d 

the  solitary  field#  along  the  wean.  *o  long 
:lr>i  given  up  to  haystacks,  form;  arid  64kri> 

■ men.  amic luster*  of handfcpmr  house#  n ow 

flash  a welcome  to  the  tiome  bound  h^mteir 
rfitt.fer  oat  &t  see;  and  rwuipis  of  ?qui- 
r page*  and  gay  group*  riTytittUt,  beamy, 
and  fashion*  announce  that  t he  fine  AOciaiy 
which  flapped  in  hrt>wJeti  and 

periwigs,  ha*  onJy  yitdded  plece  fa  another 
Ijjf^  ||0*  lea*  beautiful 

nor  less  worthy  of  the  spur.  The  secret 
of  its  old  success,  os  a cent**  of  plcasnnt 
society  froci  all  part*  of  the  country,  is 
equally  that  of  Its  preterit  prosperity.  The  deli- 
cious climate,  the  advantages  of  porting,  and 
bathing,  and  social  relaxation,  which  bought  the 
people  of  a century  sine*'  to  Newport,  and  held 
them  there,  now  draw  thw  descendants  For 
many  years,  from  to  tfl40»it  was  the  resort  of 
quiet  Southern  families*  some  of  whom  had  sum- 
mer-houses  upon  the  island;  ?*nd  Tom 

known  simply  as  “ Towtisehdb,” 
s.»d  #tm  Dillon's,  upon  the  Parade,  arid  Putter** 
ok!  y elh'vn^  a poo  the  site  of  the  present  large 
quite  enough  for  the  other  travelers,  for 
ih«:  lawyers  upon  the  circuit,  and  fox  the  member* 
of  ihd  Lcgialature  Newport  did  not  readily  yield 

to  iii  greater  mat,  providence,  fitting  regally  hi 
(lie  head  M'  Nrmrun^eU  Bay,  leaning  eithe?  sfflai 
upon  two  tributary  rivew.  A y^ng  N^wportey# 
thirty  year*  ago,  bred  in  the  arisiactatic  tradikipn* 
of  the  town,  found,  to  his  great  contempt,  that  he 
could  cosily  lift  the  chains  in  Providence  parlors, 
but  in  the  ancestral  rooms  of  old  Newport  were 
only  colossal  ancestral  chairs,  no  more  to  he 
handed  about  by  polite  gentlemen  iban  cirvet) 
tta*nt«.  Newport  disdained  Providence  as  the 


ojld  ^4ll.L 

Vague  romance  totiera  undjix  these  dtteci  blows 
ofh^ctv, 

>*  A!m  toe  ^nUqasrisn^  dream 
Tfiod.Jswt  an  old  adbne  wUm14.«jH?  omkitUf  tsdro 

sifige  Mr:  Brook*  ijtv  hi*  jk>o*n  o/  * A.qutdni3ck.,f 
But  the  old  ruin  does  nut  lest?  iU  int^rcHt.  It  is 
a pefraanent  link  with  lti&  wiitHt  Ui^loeical  days 
hf  Uw  iiUnd  ft  befongtf  still  *o  m juftfeh  romance 
as  the  (/uet  can  bring  td  Uc  •'.Nh'../tna  has  raone 
folly  pavytoil  it  than  tlw  anihor  of  an  a‘Jfoamtifo 
antiquariin  hoax  upon  the  buUdirlg,  m k 
oflettm  professing  to  come  frura  ^ Ahtiquariit*^ V 
dating  from*  Brown  fJrtivhrtit^'iw  1^4?  He  j«i- 
troduces  the  Danish  the«?ry;  supported  % 
of  fabulous  iuve«tigaiion*  by  tkiitious  charactenr, 
Which  did  not  foil  of  /,*ocbiita^  c&ustw  com- 
spondsnee,  and  flually  achieving  its  triumph  by 
elidtiug  a denial,  from  ProfexKpr  Rafn,  of 

the  Royal  .Society  oi'  Northern  Antiquaries  at 
Cruwnhi^en,  ztf  the  existence  of  sueh  chaTacteiW 
*4  Bishop  0ulrWh^f:>  Profesaars  Scrohcm,  Oraetz, 
te  Its  true  hijfory  , aUo,  has  been  hinted  in 
*ong.  by  iiw  Wrest*  of  Old  ■ Grimes  a Rhode 
Ulaxul  poot*  sdhp&ri  And  gjwtteman,*  whose  mu- 
sical vf.r»os  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  ft  in  the 
&*Hr  of-ikt  Wind^ymll  Spirit * t 

“ Tlcra  0tvty  ttWtt  *nemmx  we  ?buic«5  on  the  lull, 

W]*n  wo  yaw  *ttm  el«!  /'UyTiiwi  wars  building  a tBlll. 


■#  Albert  O.  Ureene,  of  Proa idfenut 
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idence  sent  only  four.  Even  the  present  chron- 
icler can  recall — 

“ Eheu,  eheu  * Ponthume 1 Posthume  ,M 
fine  old  Newport  figures,  gentlemen  and  scholars, 
worthy  to  call  Hunter,  Hazard,  Randolph,  King, 
Ellery,  and  others,  ancestors. 

From  about  the  year  1840,  and  the  erection  of 

Atlantic  House,” 


memory  of  Norton,  their  worthy  companion.  And 
as  the  patriotic  pilgrim  watches  from  the  Point 
the  waters  on  w hich  British  power  was  first  hum- 
bled by  American  freedom,  and  returns,  pensive, 
through  the  streets  that  Washington  walked,  and 
by  the  house  of  Perry,  he  will  be  glad  that  our 
heroes  shall  not  die  unsung,  and  remember  Ban- 
croft, our  great  historian. 

Newport  is  pre-eminently  our  Watering-place, 
nor  is  there  any  in  the  world  superior  in  variety 
of  charm.  In  Europe,  the  great  German  Baths 
are  only  other  names  for  gaming-houses ; the 
Italian  resorts  are  lovely ; Lucca  and  Castefla- 
mare,  of  which  Willis  gossips  airily,  are  delight- 
ful. But  the  Baths  of  Lucca  are  shut  in  by  mount- 
ains, and  Castellaraare,  although  upon  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  is  oppressed  by  Monte 
San  Angelo,  and  w^ants  the  breadth 
and  variety  of  Newport.  In  France 
and  England  the  summer  Tesorts  are 
pleasant,  hut  the  peculiarity  of  a 
V watering-place  is  too  much  Io6l  in 
the  extent  of  the  towma.  Tdplitz, 
in  Bohemia,  is  inland  ; Heliogoland 
i*  a STr^1^  Mand  in  the  North  Sea, 
; more  curious  than  agreeable  ; the 
pHHHP'  Tyrolean  Baths  at  Ischl  are  ro- 
mantic,  and  surrounded  by  magnifi- 
cent  mountains ; and  the  Swiss 
Baths  and  those  of  the  Pyrenees 
lie  in  narrow*  valleys,  and  want  a 
re^re«hing  horizon.  At  Baden 
Baden,  the  great  Continental  resort, 
Y0U  may  see  Rachel  lose  and  win 
piles  of  Napoleons,  and  try  your 
own  fortune  with  Louis  d'ors  or 
sovereigns.  But  Newport  has  more 
natural  advantages  than  any  of 


the  “ Ocean  Houbc”  and  the 
may  be  dated  the  renaissance  of  Newport.  There 
is  an  immortal  excellence  in  the  air  and  the  island 
which  will  not  suffer  it  to  fall  into  forgetfulness 
or  complete  decay.  It  will  not  cease  to  call  its 
roll  of  famous  names.  If  its  traditions  love  to 
remember  Berkeley  and  Stiles  and  Channing 
walking  along  its  shores  and  fields,  so  will  its 
future  annalists  associate  with  its  history  the 
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Ifosi  youth,  at  which  time  tradition 
! ; \ : did  mit  ftscii  to  iU  first  cone  trac- 

tion— -and  &\UHu  for  bilking  'with 
• ‘ " wine~*fcbe#,;  tAn  taiitvV^  tamed  Jtifth 

of  Bhode  Island  vtoter#,  which  the 
^ on  to  rtnnafe  Abbe  Kobiit  igriomaly 

caiifcd  itW'itt#  Or,  in  aion;  n»- 
‘lr  r * majitie  ami  Ann*  irercciv  piscatory 
mood*,  you  •#fti:;iljtawr.;i>nrt?h  item 
Lily  Pond,  and  summer  to  lb* 
Spouting;  Horn,  when;,  in  slwnua. 
chc  da*heH  high  in  crumbling 
'glfttcnJig  »pirtf s of  toam^-buddui g 
v I ':f  vili  air  a vojsti  bllucUng.  jobijHtnitry 
}!+&*»■ " wall  of  arm  do  finable  *p(umlor  of 
device  and  deuil— a pdWee  of  ex- 
quisite faery  heaved  suddenly  tip- 
S ward  , from  the  volcanic  eitarmld  mine  h£  ocean 
: — wavering,. flashing.,  aodguno  Or  von  go  down 

the  Fori  y-?rtep*  io  Conrad  * Cave,  and  babble 
Byron : or  to  the  Point,  and  recall  revolutionary 
tridirion;  tint  a ivktf'riitj^ place  is  a the* 
atm  where  the  audience  are  also  the  actons^' 
They  ■ p|%y.  .^1^;* ':<or . i heir  own  amuse- ' 
men^  and  if  *f>metirii*?«  happens  that  they  do 
ahiuan  more  than  others,  A t h#  a iia 

tegejid  s,  1 ifej^ t andcom- 

edina.  Ait  A if  thy  Wt  p*Mw)lbvi*y 

ju  their  fat  c*/ile-  pari*  *f  «Miimredbslj<^y  pot 
bung  up  in  it*  oflfces  and  parfor^.lt  ?>  because 
they  dtp  no  vividly  depicted  by  fond  tradition 
The  gfapdchildren  succeed  to  those  parts*  and 
plhy Ahuut  h They  sing  the  old  song* 

to  different  intUP#  i they  how  l with  oilier  beaux ; 
they  biff  vyitb  ydhnger  ls>v«r*;  ib.oy  danc<?  with 
yet  yon ty  , they  roam  on  the  cliffs, 


L4.lt  rotp, 

fitetaC  Ni»r  dues  it  want  similar  eciluciuitj* 

Superfluous  money  may  be  bet  even  in  NLrwfiott 
— land  of  John  Callender  and  Boger  Williams. 

Its  tsurinmido  ooc  blaze  with  colored  lamp*  among 
orange  trees  upon  the  highway , a*  at  Baden  * Uutin 
qniet  little  streets,  hiding  in  houses  of  a ni&y  dig- 
nuy/lurk  the  ihscuvaiirig  speife ; and  There  thb 
youtlw^iondly  *Hppof**d  by  rooitens.  aunfs*  And 
sistera,  fo  be  innocently  polking  with,  CfoUldsv  or 
dUrreeriydiittug  wuhAmduAtt-^o  t&^g  with  k 
mote  terrible  mist f***.,  nod  |>c the  j adod 
and  msoleut  swagger  which  b suppoopd  to  itidL 
cate  the  ma  u of  xho  world  SouivUrn't*  the 
scions,  iaiti  nut  tin*  stomach,  Is  rr^ponsiyle  jot 
that  mtfrmhg  hendorihe.  , ; 

Saratoga  is  OJif  -pnly  rivad  of  New  pan  , and 
Saratoga  i»  always  sure  of  a certain  hocnu^i, 

But  its  throng,  its  motdc,  tts> 

dancsti^  "tewlthg,  its  smoking,  its  driiiktugrt 
It#  flimagi  itpye#  to  diimexsr  and  s«nwt9  & 
the  l&fcftj  arf*  not  enough  to  e(|uai  the  p&m  of 
Newport,  which  has  uiO^tNblf  these  atvl  tntyr^ 

Saratoga  is  a boM*Ii  .NuWpofl 
toga  will  always  he  stiYo  of  yL^Tnend&*  br  it  hu* 
aft  actual  and  tangible  #*b*p  'ivaieirk- 

and  its  fine  hotels  N^^port  ha^xio  ?n  Inc  rat 
springs,  and  iU  hotels  Are  had.  . L C 

But  the  chief  charm  of  A Wfticnng-placc  i* 
not  the  beauty  nor  the  fame  of  the  #pU,  It  has 
less  to  do  with  the  place  than  with  the  peopb 
You  prolhss,  perhaps,  to  love  ajeenery-  arid  you 
go  to  Newport,  to  walk  on  tire  clirF,  avid  see  su>v 
acta  ; or  upon  the  beach  whw  Berkeley  mused, 
and  where  fishermen  are  now  drawing  swne»  p 
Or  to  the  lonely  Purgatory  Bock,  of  whieh  thfe  W 
gene!  isvthat  a lover  vya*  dared  by  his  in 

leap  thevawnihg  mouth  of  the  chasm  for  her  giovvi, 
and  throw  if  in  jbmf  thec  a*  ho  leapotl  back  'agfohr 
whifo  with  King  Frsmei#— : ' ,l » ' ‘ " ;■ 

‘ Nai  )ov<»,  qudtn  D?,  b\u  vaoity,  ' / l* 

$VU  fo>%  # trask  like  fhat!r  . ' , 

Yon  sttedt  along  the  cliff  io  the  Bocte  and  the  dinjOh^dient. 
throw  your  line  for  aea  or  atr*ip<y.II>aks»  or  hltuy  <p*eutlyr  whowi 
fish;  nr  from  Batemirfs  Afvore  io»jk.  acroas  to  a unairtcr  and  a 
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HE  ceremonies  and  tabors  Af  the  Holy  Week, 
one  would  suppose,  wmte  sufficient  for  the 
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nlfetgy,  tiie^  would  h«  almost  as  idle  as  the  pop- 
ulnei?  ihexusslws.  But  the  dressings  and  un- 
dressings, tiro  gt'tiodfiwns,  and  swinging  of 
censers*  the  marching  *nd  eounteMimrching,  the* 
edU&dW  bearing  njFjbiages,  Carry  mg of 

car4le*»  «f  UeJlK  4**4  oil  the  i-Oinpln^wi 

4zrtd  ingenious  Uvven'iion*  nf.  *o4e4&ilic&l  toin«. 
to  keep  Vfeif  hnnd»  feidi  being  Ui  the  amico ''$f 
the  devil — ah  the»i*  6tn  1 the  ti'loigv  iu  some  dngfee 
of  employment,  while  then  &>f£*  are  letl  to  idly 
gape  over  their  ^i^'vrtvprd  di-8pla5^,  yr:  find 
amusements  as  they  can ; in  short,  to  do  aijy 
thing  but  conform  to  i fir  Divine  iiijOnetior*  of 
^ Six  days  studt  iJ:ou  labor."  The  Church,  bmv- 
srvcfT,  dieeountcnances  irregular  pleasures,  and 
does  ifs  best,  consistently  whii  its  oWn  example, 
to  keep  the  people  in  k moral  Wip . It  prldijaVors 
to  reconcile  idleness  with  gwlMesfc,  and  supersti- 
fcioij  with  religion ; unions,  like  all  unnatural 
ones,  prolific  only  in  imbecility  and  disorder 
The  weightiest  objection  to  the  absurd  specta- 
cles of  the  uhurch*  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  and 
high  cleigy,  inv  that  they  cultivate  credulity  and 
igaaf wive  among  tip?  pco^dc*.  arid  ieach  th^m  tir 
rely  ihoro  fcpoa.  thfrblwings  wd  sup^niuturtif 
care  6idtvw$xrf  •*miU  ihan  upon  their  pwp  $%- 
ertiuns  or  erUtfipwein  providing  against  ihc  or- 
dinary edniir»gmicse*  df  life.  Bentx-  iiumaa  pru- 
dence it  a-^ttoriUi  f ctjiiuff y 

•remote  from  the  digpitol  prg^tiett  *xxd  *ul4uue 
doctrine  of  idatniaiu.  The  Roman  people,  M 


occupations,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  the  sac- 
peas  o!  all  their  pursuits — good*  bad,  or  imiijtTej<- 
ent  When  an  accident  occurs  to  man,  beast,  vt 
vehicle*  i)fe\  do  apt  hesitate  fc»  rate  their  patron 
aairit,  Tjoundly  add  profanely*  for  his  negligence. 
I^  fm  th^^rantrary,  they  escape  an  evil,  they 
htuuen  id  offer  u of  some  gift  in  propor- 

tion lo  their-  means,  to  Mu  or  her  shrine,  &*  the 
wx  msy  bOi?  ’ v-"  . % *■:’.• 

Atuoiig  the  many  ceremonies  my  curiosity  has 
pATOij^d  me  to  milieu,  ji one  more,  wean#ume 


ever  felt  to  my  jot  than  the  midnight  p&e*  of 
ChrMmaii-ctc.  Prompted  by  tluv  esped^ion  *f 
good  music,  l went  to  the  church  Uni  ,(  Ao- 
nupeiata*  M Florence  at  the  usual  bbii/\  uhput 
uvi  detect  Tiie  body  of  the  ghUreh  Wo*  crammed 
wnli  the  unwaged  Mulmud/u.  Bdund  the  choir 
were  admitted  Urn  fct  wigefs  ami 
During the  dark  and  dismal  *et*ii\v>t$rb'y  cofcvcfss*-- 
lion,  dining,  4rtd  promiuaiiitig  *$dre  going  w 
It  was  more  like  do?  wtloon  of  u ihefttt*  titan  iW 
house  of  God  At  midnight  a gaudily -drc*wui 
doll  was  held  up  for  the  de  votion  of  the  pvtigteggp* 
item  and  the  ceremony  wa*  concluded.  * 

The  Roman  clergy  ftwwiubte.  five  times  a year 
in  gfhmrai  pwesskm* . The  different  c*rders.  t»I; 
monks*  being  proft^rly  of  th?c  )ca#t.  conshler^ 
ution  in  tft«  dnm-hv  march  firvt.  Tfufty>se<ct3i 
cdxhmunities  appear  undet  thfe:  0/  their. 

ttev»rra|  saints,  twenty  match  under  the  fkg  of  Uir 
Bdly  Sucrutuent*  &iid  eight  others  appear  under 
difTfcfent  ensigns,  of  which  one  is  ibu  banner  of 
Death  They  turn  out  to  the  number  of  lire  or 


doctnne  of  l»Tatni«m.  The  Roman  people, 
particular,  beU«\e  that  the  special  buaine*#  of  the 
saints  in  Paradise  is  lo  watch  over  their  daily 


ie<'  4>  e.4v 
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constitutes  a congregation  of  relics r composed  of 
six  cardinals  and  four  prelates,  whose  functions 
are  to  examine  and  classify  the  remains  of  ancient 
martyrs  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  and  else- 
where. Their  quarry  is  a large  one,  for  already 
there  hav^  been  taken  from  this  necropolis  the  re- 
mains of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  vic- 
tims— of  death  surely,  if  not  of  martyrdom — mc*d 
of  which  have  passed  muster  as  genuine  relies,  com- 
forting to  the  faith  of  the  living  and  profitable  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Church.  Unfortunately  the  science 
of  the  priestly  inspectors  has  not  always  been  equal 
to  their  zeal,  and  the  remains  of  animals  have 
been  sometimes  confounded  with  those  of  the  early 
Christians*  But  as  a close  inspection  of  relics  is 
seldom  allowed,  distance  would  lend  as  much  spir- 
itual efficacy  to  the  bone  of  an  ass  as  of  a martyr, 
provided  faith  was  equal  to  the  sacred  recognition. 

St.  Peter’s  boasts  the  possession  of  the  most 
precious  of  the  sacred  relics.  These  consist  of  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  a portion  of  the  spear- 
head which  pierced  the  side  of  Christ,  a bit  of  the 
sponge,  and  the  true  imprint  of  the  Saviours  fat  e 
upon  the  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica,  which, 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  she  lent  to 
Christ  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow  while 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  the  cross.  No 
good  Catholic  presumes  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  these  relics.  They  are  exhibited  to  the  people 
during  Holy  Week,  all  incased  in  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  from  one  of  the  raised  galleries  above 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
above  their  heads,  at  which  distance  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  one  object  from  another.  Be- 
sides these,  there  axe  eleven  columns  from  the 


six  thousand,  when  in  full  ranks,  of  priests, 
monks,  and  clerks. 

The  most  splendid  of  these  processions  is  that 
of  “ Corpus  Domini,”  or  the  Fete  of  God.  In 
this,  the  Pope  and  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  Rome,  and  the  military,  take  part. 
Embassadors,  governors,  senators,  princes,  and 
nobles  of  every  degree,  humbly  carrying  candles, 
appear  in  this  colossal  cortege.  The  Pope  is  home 
on  his  pontifical  litter,  high  above  the  heads  of  all, 
surrounded  by  his  court,  and  carrying  in  his  hands 
the  holy  sacrament,  in  vessels  radiant  with  gold 
and  jewels,  before  which  the  spectators  prostrate 
themselves  humbly  and  uncovered,  as  the  proces- 
sion slowly  passes  through  the  different  quarters 
of  Rome,  on  its  way  to  and  from  St.  Peter's. 

The  doctrine  and  abuses  of  relics  arc  among 
the  worst  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church.  As 
they  are  sources  of  incalculable  pecuniary  profit, 
they  will  be  among  the  slowest  and  most  difficult 
of  reformation  Doubtless  the  Church  of  Rome 
possesses,  among  its  hordes  of  false  relics,  some 
true  memorials  of  departed  saints.  It  is  even 
possible,  though  not  probable,  that  St.  Helena  did 
put  her  in  possession  of  some  of  the  genuine  im- 
plements used  at  the  crucifixion.  Grant  this 
much,  even,  hut  hold  her  to  her  own  doctrine  in 
regard  to  them,  viz.,  “ That  in  religion  relics  are 
to  he  held  in  veneration  corresponding  to  that  in 
which  tokens  of  affection  and  memorials  of  endear - 
tnent  are  preserved  in  well-regulated  and  virtumes 
fa  tnilits  ” This  is  right  and  proper. 

But  what  use  docs  the  Church  of  Rome  make  of 
them  } That  she  considers  them  of  primary  import- 
ance in  her  service  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  she 
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iigiXTi6i  nthivli  admitted  ia  kiss  the  sliver  iWiUs^g  of  ihf  alter  ,Jur 
l;  9l  ~ tbb;  purpose  of  dtwmdhf  leaving  u mm  0 f intKky 

Wiifi  ihi'.pHejfct  for  the  ^iifyiiig  pmilrgCv  Chostij 
of  the  chapels,  but  i U>  yet  hi  itfid  ftt&dsi  and  remain*  of  mart) 

* ”"rt  *■  'i&titi&i  m 


temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  -one  : 

Jesuit  leaned  when  di  spin iog:  \\ ith  the 
This  is  ■ carefully  concealed  li<m<  genvvui  night.  m 

mmm  mmmiM  Hi 

lean  against  the  $mxm 


ppw ipip.  i mhhi hh  i 1 

spot «~J  must  erdijfm  il#  reives.  ixr^ikTaodjraUf  exposed  to  feimdara  do  ration 
not  without  rxponcmdag  * trctmUtm  oF  pioa*  j iitllie  principal  churches,  or  brought  out  in  M- 
gratiiieafum  altogether  reiiiou?  from  skepticiism^-  | etrm  pmec&sion  on  the  occasion  of  draught  or 
m for  art  I he  inm  gro&ng  with  which  it  is  jealous  \hmm  public  calamity,  to  induce  the  defunct  po.fr* 
Iv  enemded  would  permit.  j *rM»t  te  mieacede  with  God,  or  more  genc/ally 

St.  Peter’#  hue  also  a chapel  speciaiJy  devoted  ; the  Virgin  Mary,  to  arrest  the  evil.  Who  can 
to  the  arms,  legs,  flhgMW,  heads,  and  other  pur- 1 view  these  mdveeiiities  and  not  hold  the  Kotunn 
lions  of  >Mhts,  the  ii&t  of  w hich  hang*  an  iiie  ! clergy  aceuaii  ( able  lor  w ilhhuldtng  the  bread  of 
outside,  uud  is  not p very  attractive  invitation  in  life*,  and  substituting  pageantry  and  superstitions 
ejiter  to  .sensitive  stomach*.  not  one  «Wf  :^f^?t<M’^d'’th«  classical  .paganism 

There  is  scarcely  a Roman  Catholic  cfniirh  in  they  supplanted  J,  It  in  true  that  the  early  popes, 
Europe  that  dues  nat  possess  a Golgdtita  ©V  relics  despairing  to  abolish  altogether  Urn  heathen  cu's- 
’—-disgustmg  oh/Mcte,  jmjsilly  defeating  their  own  lo?m  of  Rome,  riigrafteil  ppnyvf  *b*  ceremonies 
claim*  to  Oitthnutuitty  hy  tlubr  of  ibv  va^ring  .HCtia}  luifd  lftH$  igiipU  80I  rhtri* 

•ions  and  tihmrd ihe  .fe  wind*  U »u ecew^rs  have  allowed  fttfeen  centum*!*  r©  pa** 
far  more  diugcnliy  Vmhiku*cid  iWvbrtjLm  saving  without  a single  endeavor  la  pnniy  their  religion 
doctrines  of  Sei Ipfdre;  The  Utter  won  id  put  an  from  ^corrupting  inflmmeea  which  their  predev 
end  to  : o?asor*  deplored,  and  *almnited  to  brijy  tV>mi  un- 

alt  the  fi‘pntalion  jtf£  *$£;§& - avthdubte  necessity.  Forms  and  name*  ha>e  been 

bring  much  treasurer  ait©  their  cotfera.  In  fact,  changed,  but  Roroe  of  ibc  vuurtecnfli  century, 
they  are eccle»m«tical  museums.  for  which  heretics  under  a phriefmiv  j!>outKT  and  d kanoyi  in 

pay  hvgratiiy  their  cumWh.y,  and  tiie  faith  fa  l id  poirdt^«»bpi»r^  ion  and 

atlnnt%  ^udgain  the  promised  indulgence*  at  the  ft-  Iv  pagan.**  m ihc  »Uys  of  Aogti«UM  Ti*»;  nhr&- 
penive  of  tbeiegiB^k&upOn  the  altars  l have  ^ccn  fte/>fancicnt  Uiytrfc*  ^0  pr 0 1 iuc  hi  the  pagrs  of 
ihmisauiis  flock  around  a.tmieerabk  old  Livy,  arc  every  *hk  a«  crtnlible" 

painting  of  the  Virgin,  of  ( he  twelfth  century*  ecru*  figure  in  the  anruda  of  the  Church  VV  hen 
pulouftly  yuHcd  in  ordar  to  increase  the  myskry,  /ion  or  rfioney  fails  to  pouJr  Ainmdaiotiy  m ja 
«fcept,  oh  certain  hbhtloyo  yphen  the  public  are  a Pfrtain  «bf»be,  a mi  rack  t«  <ure  to  cflawo  Cu- 


e*oci!4vioi«  or  coiru*  oomjsj. 
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F ♦»£  jfri  \ 

riosity  i$  ctcitcd.  ^apr‘rs«H.j.,;i  yUrtfhfflvd*  <ui'dAhc  tor 
FlCef  ' < \«  \U  l«f.i  hi  • M ■ /•'  ui  T*  Wflf  i 

trusts  *grw>  ytfUH  me,  when  they  haw  vt;-/uwf  ;> 
few  of  these  »^'>]  finite >,  thd 

they  arc  swept  front.  live  ratth  ihe  better  will  iv- 
<1  etcraivl  proiipret^  fi>r  nun-  | 


S^iyb'is  V vvijs  the  pope  who 
ivaVo^fe.it  into  In  TChtuSitlbg  the  ptfliee 

he- ^ *f;s;‘»>vemJ  thiit  it  was  tli*j  Hutrti-  nta.irraae  oit 
wl.frii  rf.i.i-r  vfcsr’S’Hi lei  1 when  U*;>v ♦ fli?  the  judg 

Ti»eni*xOivt  of  Pi  late  Henceftfrtfr  it  becnim?  most 
Jm.1v  and  endowed  with  incajeul.iblc  virtue*. 
.SVviiis  inclosed  it  m .1  IniiliJittir  opposite  the 
church  <Vf  St  John  in  led  fn»i  ait* I provided 
hlter.il  vroirca*e>  fox descent  and  fat  proOne  fryet 
Severn).  Menu^ud.  ye-ar*  iadiilgffuct*  were  prnnm 
’rs&J  in  every  tMigr  thmixeerif  >m  hi* 

knee**  ri'pM  aUh/i  d e >eh  £trp  Pal? ru^xinri  anti 
Ay  a M ifi  >?  (?<>  tm>vv  whet?  you  wHl,  ,jfi»J  it  w ill 

ho  found  occupied  f?y  nude  ro}d  ferns  h\ 

nobles  ..nd  tfhl'’  by  *tdp  /p^rduhy  win- 

riin.tr  Utoi>  way  Xu  the  promised  .Ai 

itb  l-'ilM.-n  Undo  1-  alw.y*  t/ft  duty  <v  monk  Mrfcfi 
dern  truls  dm*.  hipj  at  the  tup.,  a eentfiloitinn  plate 
hhsiilr  :i  ,etue yfu  , into  w iueh  the  pilgrim*;  *tep^if 
their  n{T»  rir»^s  Whiiv  reverently  lussing  «m»*J  re* 
pealing  a prayer  over  each  vyrnu.d  ohOhnst  S,. 
tire  h \!i  the  e:inoour^e, fimt  vviPHleri  $/vp*  have 
hern  piaiOi!  oyer  the  *u)ues,  to  protect  tii*w  from 
the’  pm  us  went  After  nil,  the  pilgrims  do  not 
Uy-i-~h  the  venmhtr  ,^.'ps , a Fact  whieh  they 
weern  eotirch'  to  overlook,  hut  which  one  would 
suppose  would  drtraet  soriifcwhat  from  tlm  pnun- 
meel  hU\s*.lti$s.  ffi  my  forget fu.h><*&£  of  smiv- 
thy  l hcffvrt  ip  ascend  il  mi  my  feet,  liut  - 
Phodjid  pnej-l  requested  me  to  desist.  While 
) paused  some.  Frerteh  soldiers  worn!  by  with  woiP 
dfrlul  mderify  op  their  k«e«’s.  evidently  in  a pn\* 
fciXp  rare  rp  see  whp  would  tirst  arrive  at  the  top 


come  the  temporal  an/] 

kind 

fft  the  *: h 1 1 ro h of  the  v>  Ar«  i 'a-ii,'*  v/h;*  h occu* 
pic$  the  situ  of  the  temple  of  fhe  fVipithJiue 
Jupiter,  there  is  pfeserv»hi  a • .wrc*r»:hcdlv -carved 
wooden  dull,  io7i  h-d  vvhh  art  lne  thpiUhhf  an 
of  preeimis  jewels.  Th«>  dill  hehni-v  to  fJte 
raon.ks,  nnd  hrn»a>  them  itt  yhariy  i re  cm  me  w-hkh 
enriches  th?m  all  Ifh  called  tin-  •»  Mv^V'HuW 
Baby  / a-hd  the  most  ifdigept  e\.  Mi',:,:;  .ne  made 
to  keep  ahve  faith  in  )U  sovereign  virtues  F'verv 
stranger  visits  il,  as  .1  m Uh  r of  course,  rind  pmvs 
the  ae.PUstPnaed  fe**  H it.  it.s  ehief  revenue  is 
from  the  *ick  f l insr  a iarge r yiract  icu  t fut ti  any 

physkiart  in  Koum  As  *\m>u  a*  a Homan  des- 
pairs of  his  life  dr  his  doetof,  he  h»r  the 

w Vf  'ST  Ifou v B \«vv f whkdi  i>  brought  to  his  bud* 

•idfe  in  great  ^t;Ue  If  he  i lie,  Hie  hahvfia^  ealh-d 
him  which  \*  nil  righV;  if  he  qyu  well.  *he  h.Hhy 
has  cum!  ftim.  which  if.  rigid  tks«>  In  oilhyr 
ca«e  the  'monks  m-pive  their  h;e  It  so  rich 
that  it  haa  a handsome  earrhup*  of  its  own 
Sevr-rcl  time*  a year  this  idol  »s  evpivvyd  to  tin 
adoraliufi  of  the  crowd,  no  other  having  so  ercai 
a reputatiou  in  Home 

An  till)  marble  staircase  which  hat!  seen  much 
service  in  the  ancient  Latcrufi  Palace,  lias  con- 
trived to  gather  to  itself  an  agtonkino  rcputaMun 
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the  Church  of  Rome  exhibits  instead  of  the  simple 
Word  of  God.  They  exist  in  such  prolusion 
wherever  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  have 
sway,  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  select  a collec- 
tion which  shall  embrace  the  absurdities  of  all,  as 
their  number  and  variety  are  legion.  One  of 
the  richest  and  most  select,  however,  of  these 
shrines  is  that  of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice.  It  is 
open  at  certain  hours  to  the  public  for  a stated 
fee.  The  wealth  in  precious  metals  and  jewels 
lavished  upon  the  vessels  and  tabernacles  w hich 
contain  these  ghastly  remains  is  incalculable. 
Were  all  the  idle  and  idolatrous  treasure  of  Italy 
actively  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  living,  it 
would  give  her  schools  throughout  her  territory, 
or  connect  it  by  a network  of  railways ; in  either 
case  affording  education  or  work  to  her  starving 
multitudes. 

The  rncristan  of  St.  Mark’s  ushered  me  into 
the  sanctuary  where  its  treasures  are  kept.  At 
the  first  glance  one  would  suppose  he  had  fallen 
into  Aladdin’s  cave,  so  brightly  shone  the  gold  and 
silver,  gleaming  with  rare,  and  costly  stones, 
('loser  inspection,  however,  betrayed  the  contents 
of  the  ghss  vi in  which  most  of  them  were 
preserved  There  were  arm  and  leg  bones  with- 
out number : fragments  of  morbid  humanity  of 

every  sb&pe  and  variety,  la* 

llililf  ~j  feted  '•*  a piece  of  Saint”  this, 
1 or  Sm.otfi*  that — precious  to 


The  church  contains  a wonderful  assortment  of 
relics;  the  heads  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  as 
usual,  in  jeweled  cases  of  silver  ; a lock  of  the 
Virgin  Mary's  hair,  and  a fragment  of  one  of  her 
petticoats  ; sonic  blood  of  Christ ; the  table  at 
which  he  ate  the  last  supper — a small  affair, 
suitable  for  a cafe  lctt~h~iclc,  but  never  intended 
for  thirteen,  an  anomaly  the  relic  manufacturers 
impolitically  overlooked  Then  there  are  the 
rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  a portion  of  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant*  the  pillar  off*  which  the 
cock  crew  when  Peter  denied  Christ,  and  other 
wonders  surpassing  belief 

The  relies  of  the.  Virgin  Mary  in  ecclesiastical 
museums  are  surprisingly  numerous,  while  Joseph 
appears  to  have  left  no  memorials  behind  him 
At  Loretto,  we  have  her  entite  house,  transported 
by  angel*  from  the  Holy  Land.  Were  all  her 
property  restored  to  it,  one  might  get  a tolerable 
insight  into  her  domestic  affairs  ; for  we  have 
quite  a wardrobe  of  hers  remaining,  beside*  the 
cradle  of  the  infant  Jesus*  preserved  at  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  total  forgetfulness 
of  the  scriptural  fact  that  the  new-born  babe  was 
laid  in  a manger 

\ will  give  a list  of  some  of  the  most  holed 
relics  preserved  at  different  sdu-ine*,  to  show  what 

' " ~ ■ K&ftr  tim&ssfc”-- 
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Two  oi  tin*  Stom'b  usj6d  at  the  martyrdom  of 
St  Siqdwo 

Tfie  Vtjiist  remafh.ildr  appeal  to  put. Ik  credulity 
h iK>  he  found  at  Oil in  the  well-known  col* 

If  /, .hi  of  the  relics  •.* ! s>.  Ucrt«,tia  anil  her  dctfi* 
thousand  \ir£m  ♦'ompnmo'fib.  (ill  of  whom,  the 
Chureh  fi<*r  to'  believe,  were* 


A Uih  of  St.  Peter 
A mli  Of  St.  PrUll 

A ponton  v>f  H\e  Skull  of  St  J0:ui  ihv  B irHkn 
— (The  CitUn-  head  it  ffehV.ytf  ; hut 

duplicates  ut*  saintly  remain*  art  m>  ?uor»'  mine* 
uloufc  than  th**ir  j»!^eti:Atu>u  at  all.  and  d > ao‘ 
appear  lo  weaken  Bot.lVif » their  aoiheotEky  ) 


ilnttiATi OK  ft*  iiKtJc*. 
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c-mCk  to  yttot  m*  out.  <A  < •*  rY>U<:n-  \\*  \ *Ur<  Wt  Vftfe  vlr.-.i* 

siooW-Uni*  a --/ovaiy  Ir^l&V  V*m4  h>.  <j.  oWst  ihi\i\ii  hta*;n>?r, 

kw&.  aA'ij  >a  h.f*- - .v^ifkraci uy*  «vv.  .\mvjtev  iW.IJltout.** 

nej^.4\i'-Uii‘  M £,r»*:tv  nM  tfu  il  m iian 4K\^  vu*)i  it 

iht.  <v  iu* j • .- v= r]jr<mtKl{M/>  ViiiWf£?i;  t^ur vfeHl* 

ehW*;V  SSi-  mA  jur t • . <*j  . -.  •;■•  • • • • •*•■•  y . 

•lilJ,  ’<r'th  i\  r<J;o)  *i.Op  •»  iv  » v.  •<!-{•  .V  *v  j . ;;vv- >;u.!).  i,.;up-.  I ) v . • I'v  r,;. ,;  -r 

r-if^'y.hy;'-  '1  jf&ift.  j*a# ^-4 ^ u,v^‘Vv,  fytyhoy  :wA  ityfk  $*wu  I 

t*  '/t>r.' »k* ii{\*Ui*\iih'l  vPk*ittfa$  / J’^\Y  tor-?  \r.  ijj*vfcjr  t •*!>.($}  W#lv-#i:£« •»:*.:<v- 

hifk^  rtf  Ak^i'a  Mow  <yrjirt  on  ail . ^t*f • ihi%: *Uk* 

!.u'  : ■ ■ .-  |l  j •■■  f ; v;  !!(•;  i 4 1 ^ '■  •</<' ! :&  * f . ft*  ''tunn-Titn*  i'f.o 

»»rave.-  • 4^Vr, u>  iM  t V.tr  » ftlafc'fev*  Mrul 

*V.-U4y  «iu*  •-v?H*i'  Jjf^iijpti  vi^isr: ; kf  f* .^-1  ;|^ 4 ct,(Y,;T>.lV-  $t$ji> 
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clean,  and  then  apply  their  lips— some  devoutly, 
and  others  with  a hidden  laugh,  as  if  nature  re- 
pudiated the  mockery.  Old  men  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  silent  mass  of  metal  as  if  it  were 
the  tabernacle  of  the  “ Most  High."  There  is  no 
mistaking  their  sincerity.  The  worship,  however 
mistaken,  gives  them  spiritual  satisfaction,  doubt- 
less far  more  acceptable  before  Heaven  than  the 
scoff*  and  jibes  of  the  cold  reasoncr,  who.  seeing 
no  religion  in  this,  denies  the  existence  of  a Deity 
altogether. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  extorts,  even  from  the 
Roman  Church  in  Italy,  some  concession*  to 
Protestantism.  She  does  not  permit,  but  she 
shut*  her  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  Protestant*  in 
Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  other  capitals  gather 
together  on  Sundays,  in  44  upper  chambers"  or  in 
humble  chapels — to  which  bells  are  forbidden — to 
worship.  These  isolated  meetings,  in  which  re- 
ligion is  reduced  to  the  standard  of  apostolic  sim- 
plicity, carry'  one  back  to  its  early  history,  when, 
under  the  more  enlightened  pagan  emperors,  all 
Christian*  were  tacitly  allowed  thus  to  meet  for 
prayer  and  exhortation.  Is  it  not  strange  that., 
alri  r eighteen  centuries,  upon  a nominally  Chris- 
Han  sod,  the  same  limited  privilege  only  is  con- 
ceded to  Christiana,  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the 


Christian  head  of  the  Church  and  State,  as  then 
was  permitted  by  a Claudius  or  Titus,  sovereigns 
and  pontiffs  of  universal  Heathendom ! The 
Protestants  of  the  first  century,  in  the  fourth  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  power.  Jupiter  was 
cast  aside  forever  The  Homan  Church  banished 
from  the  earth  the  grosser  crimes  and  practice*  of 
paganism.  Mankind  owe  her  much  But  she  is 
now  in  her  decrepitude;  she  is  dying  out.  The 
worship  of  St.  Peter  will  be  cast  aside  in  its  turn 
as  an  obsolete  idea.  On  its  ruins  there  will  arise 
a purer  faith,  w hich,  in  presenting  to  man  a u Fa- 
ther in  heaven*"  sJiall  stimulate  him  to  progress 
in  virtue  and  knowledge 

In  the  mean  lime.  Popery  is  busy,  preaching 
and  proselytising  The  ignorant  preacher  seeks 
to  excite  the  passions,  and  not  to  awaken  the 
understanding  of  his  hearers.  The  Roman  is 
theatrical  even  in  his  church  He  dors  not  hes- 
itate to  recall  the  crowd  from  Punch  and  Judy  Jo 
the  crucifix  by  exclaiming,  as  he  points  to  the 
bleeding  Saviour,  *f  Eero  il  rcro  pvUineUa 
l%  Behold  the  true  Punch  P*  He  knows  how  lo 
touch  the  chord  of  their  heart*,  for  he  ha*  made 
them  what  they  are. 

One  of  her  writers  spoke  thus  of  souls  in  Pur- 
gatory : 


sjfl  /v'  u>  Ci wi 

^ 1 Jttfe  I 

aw 
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“ Imagine  that  the  poor  soul  has  his  eyes  upon 
you,  and  looks  with  anxiety  to  see  whether  you 
give  or  refuse.  If  it  perceives  that  you  have  your 
hands  in  your  pocket,  it  experiences  a delight, 
which  augments  in  proportion  as  your  offering 
approaches  the  contribution-box  ; when  the  money 
is  held  over  it,  the  soul  jumps  from  the  dames, 
and  when  the  gift  falls,  the  soul  springs  with 
pleasure.  Oh ! to  procure  to  those  that  you  love 
a moment  so  sweet,  to  make  them  taste  these 
delights,  if  you  have  not  money  yourself,  borrow 
of  your  neighbor,  who,  if  he  refuses,  will  be  more 
culpable  than  you.” 

A small  sum  will  buy,  at  almost  any  of  the 
churches  of  Rome,  sufficient  masses  to  free  a soul 
from  purgatory  for  from  3000  to  30,000  years ; 
and  it  needs  but  more  money  to  extend  the  timo 
indefinitely.  Hell-fire  is  not,  however,  to  be 
bought  off.  The  rich  have  no  difficulty  in  com- 
pounding in  this  life  for  any  peccadilloes,  or  doc- 
trines that  do  not  affect  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church.  The  Pope  issues,  for  a consideration, 
absolution  in  full  for  all  past  or  future  sins.  The 
poor  would  be  badly  off,  wore  it  not  that  every 
where  friars  in  sackcloth,  or  greasy- looking  in- 
dividuals in  long  white  night-gowns,  piously  beg 
through  the  principal  streets — rattling  a tin  box 
in  the  ears  of  the  passers-by — alms  for  the  poor 
in  purgatory. 

Of  all  the  processions  of  the  Roman  Church, 
the  final  one,  which  bears  its  member  to  his  last 
home,  is  the  most  curious  and  lugubrious.  None 
but  the  rich  can  afford  this  display.  The  corpse 
is  decked  in  its  most  brilliant  attire,  with  its  face 
painted  to  resemble  life,  and  placed  upon  an  open 
bier,  which  is  borne  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
followed  by  as  many  deputations  of  friars  and 
monks  from  the  several  convents  as  the  family  of 
the  deceased  can  afford  to  hire.  These  fall  into 
ranks  like  so  many  military  companies,  bearing 
crosses  and  candles,-  and  chanting  most  dismally 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  so  that  they  can  bo 
heard  long  before  they  are  seen.  The  effect  at 
night  from  the  glare  of  the  torches  in  the  face  of 
the  corpse,  and  the  monotonous  and  mournful 
notes  of  the  hired  mourners,  is  unequaled  by  any 
spectacle  I have  ever  seen  of  this  nature,  except 
the  funeral  corteges  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
when  a whole  tribe  lift  up  their  voices  and  wail 
for  a dead  chief.  There  is  no  cry  equal  to  that 
for  sadness  and  filling  the  soul  with  melancholy. 
Among  the  savages  every  act  is  consonant  with 
the  sad  office.  The  tears  fall  to  earth,  but  the 
wail  rises  to  heaven.  In  Rome,  the  mingling  of 
the  vanities  of  life  with  the  realities  of  death  is 
•hocking.  I have  seen  a young  female,  on  an 
open  bier,  her  cheeks  blooming  with  color,  flow- 
ers on  her  head,  while  she  was  dressed  as  it  were 
lor  a ball,  and  looking  as  fresh  and  rosy  as  if  life 
still  animated  her  rigid  limbs,  borne  through  the 
streets  at  night,  the  torches  lighting  up  with  a 
ghastly  hue  her  beautiful  countenance,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  only  slumbered,  while  the  rain 
poured  in  torrents  on  her  lifeless  form.  The 
wetted  priests  had  ceased  their  chant,  and  hurried 
along  at  a rapid  pace  to  finish  their  job.  Few 
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strangers  would  have  supposed  it  a iuneral,  and 
fewer  still  that  that  lovely  corpse  was  not  a waxen 
image.  But  it  was  unmistakable  death  on  one 
of  its  saddest  errands. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 


THE  scenes  described  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  chapter  occurred  in  the  evening  of  the 
6th  of  April.  The  next  morning,  at  sunrise, 
Caulaincourt  again  set  out  for  Paris,  with  the 
unconditional  abdication.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  the  important  document  was  presented  to  the 
council  of  the  Allies.  The  entire  overthrow  of 
one  whose  renown  had  so  filled  the  world  moved 
their  sympathies.  The  march  of  their  troops 
upon  Fontainebleau  was  suspended,  and  an  anx- 
ious conference  was  held,  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  with  the  fallen  Emperor  and  his 
family. 

The  Bourbon  partisans  were  anxious  that  he 
should  be  sent  as  far  as  possible  from  France, 
and  mentioned  St.  Helena.  Others  spoke  of  Cor- 
fu and  of  Corsica.  Elba  was  mentioned,  and  its 
fine  climate  highly  eulogized.  Caulaincourt  im- 
mediately seized  upon  this  onening,  and  u^ctl 
the  auction  of  Elba.  The  Bourbonists  weie 
alarmeu . They  well  knew  the  love  of  the  people  of 
France  for  Napoleon,  and  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  having  him  so  near.  Earnestly  they  objected. 

Alexander,  however,  generously  came  to  the 
support  of  Caulaincourt.  After  an  animated  de- 
bate, his  influence  prevailed,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  principality  of  the  island  of  Elba  should 
be  conceded  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  enjoy 
for  life,  with  the  title  of  sovereignty  and  proprie- 
torship. 

Napoleon,  finding  that  the  Allies  were  not  dis- 
posed to  treat  with  him,  but  were  simply  decid- 
ing his  fate,  according  to  their  good  pleasure,  was 
stung  to  the  quick.  He  immediately  dispatched 
a courier  to  Caulaincourt,  with  the  order,  “ Bring 
me  back  my  abdication.  I am  conquered.  I 
yield  to  the  fortune  of  arms.  A simple  cartel 
will  be  sufficient.” 

In  the  evening  he  dispatched  another  letter, 
saying,  “Why  do  you  speak  to  me  of  the  con- 
ventions of  a treaty ! I want  none.  Since  they 
will  not  treat  with  me,  and  only  employ  them- 
selves about  the  disposal  of  my  person,  to  what 
purpose  is  a treaty  1 This  diplomatic  negotiation 
dipleases  me.  Let  it  cease.” 

At  five  o’clock  the  next  morning  Caulaincourt 
was  awakened  by  another  courier.  He  brought 
the  following  message : “I  order  you  to  bring 
back  my  abdication.  I will  sign  no  treaty.  And 
in  all  cases  I forbid  you  to  make  any  stipulations 
for  money.  That  is  disgusting.” 

In  twenty- four  hours  Caulaincourt  received 
seven  couriers.  He  wis  utterly  bewildered.  He 
had  given  in  the  abdication.  The  Allies  were 
drawing  up  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  which 
were  to  be  presented  to  Napoleon  for  his  accept- 
ance. The  power  was  entirely  in  their  hands. 
Caulaincourt,  whose  solicitude  amounted  to  an- 
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The  Imperial  Guard  were  to  furnish  a detach* 
merit  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  escort 
Napoleon  to  his  place  of  embarkation.  He  was 
to  retain  a bodyguard  of  four  hundred  men,  who 
might  volunteer  to  accompany  him  to  Elba  Two 
days  were  allowed  fur  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

The  unrelenting  hostility  with  which  the*  En- 
glish government  still  pursued  the  overpowered 
Emperor  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 
We  record  with  amazement,  that  when  every  oth- 
er government  in  Europe,  without  a single  ex- 
ception, hesitated  not  to  recognize  the  legality  of 
a nation’*  suffrage  as  a title  to  sovereignty,  En- 
gland alone  refused  to  recognize  that  right,  and 
still  persisted  in  the  insulting  declaration,  that 
the  French  nation  were  rtbtU,  and  that  SnpuUon 
tras  an  ufuhper.  They  etefl  murmured  that  the 
illustrious  monarch  of  the  people*  Watt  granted  the 
pitiable  boon  of  Elba.  Hud  the  British  commis- 
sioners been  present  at  the  conference,  even 
the  magnanimity  of  Alexander  could  not  have 
rescued  Napoleon  from  imprisonment  and  in- 
sult. 

“ There  was  one  power/’  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  ‘‘  whose  representatives  foresaw  the  evils 
which  such  a treaty  might  occasion,  and  remon- 
strated against  them.  But  the  evil  was  done, 
ami  the  particulars  of  the  treaty  adjusted.  1 e-fops 
Lord  Oa#t!ercagh  came  to  Paris  Finding  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  acted  for  the  best,  in 
the  iruuc  of  the  other  Allies,  the  English  minia- 


guiKh.  was  watching  the  proceedings  with  an 
eagle  eye,  ever  ready  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  the 
Emperor 

A few  days  of  harassing  diplomacy  thus  pass- 
ed away,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  the  treaty,  ns 
drawn  up  by  the  Allies,  was  ready.  It  provided 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  should  retain  those  titles  during 
their  lives ; and  that  the  mother,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, nephews,  and  nieces  of  the  Emperor,  shotdd 
equally  preserve  the  titles  of  princes  of  his  fam- 
ily. The  sovereignty  and  right  of  ownership  of 
Elba  was  assigned  to  him,  with  an  annual  income 
from  France  of  §500,000.  The  sovereignty  am) 
full  property  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Guastella,  wore  assigned  to  Marin  Louisa,  to 
descend  to  her  son  Thu  Emperor's  mother  was 
lo  receive  from  France  $60,000  a yeaT ; King 
Joseph  and  his  queen,  $100,000  ; King  Louis, 
$40,000  ; Hortense  and  her  sou,  $#0,000 ; Je- 
rome and  his  queen,  $100,000;  the  Princess 
Eliza,  $60,000  ; the  Princess  Pauline,  $60,000 
The  annual  allowance  to  the  Empress  Josephine, 
which  Napoleon  had  fixed  at  $600,000,  was  re- 
duced to  $200,000.  The  princes  and  princesses 
nf  the  imperial  family  were  also  to  retain  all  their 
private  property  Certain  domains  in  France 
were  set  aside,  the.  rents  of  which  were  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  the  above  annuities. 
The  private  property  of  Napoleon,  however, 
whether  as  extraordinary  or  as  private  domain, 
was  to  revert  to  llie  Crown. 
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tor  refrained  from  risking  the  peace,  which  had  1 Emperdr,  in  making  no  attempt  to  withdraw  the 
been  made  in  such  urgent  circumstances,  by  in-  \ abdication.  He  had  been  compelled  to  exercise 
sisiing  upon  his  objections.  He  refused,  how-  his  own  judgment  in  the  midst  of  the  embarrass- 
ever,  on  the  part  of  hit*  government,  to  become  a ments  which  oppressed  him. 
party  to  the  treaty,  further  than  bv  acceding  to  it  Napoleon,  as  Oaulaincourt  entered  Ins  cabinet, 
so  far  as  the  territorial  arrangements  were  con-  • fixed  upon  him  a piercing  glance,  and  said, 
corned ; but  he  particularly  declined  to  aeknoud-  * tl  Do  you  at  length  bring  mo  hack  my  abdica- 
fd^tyva  the  part  nf  England,  the  title  of  Empcr - tion7” 

or,  which  the  treaty  crnftrtrd  on  X<t falcon.  Vet.  j Sire,”  Caulairirourt  replied,  “ I beseech  your 
when  we  have  expressed  all  the  objections  to  Majesty  to  hear  me,  before  you  address  to  me 
which  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  seems  liable,  j wiimeritetJ  reproaches.  It  was  no  longer  in  my 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  allied  sovereigns  show-  power  to  send  back  to  you  that  act.  My  first 
cd  policy  in  obtaining  an  accommodation  on  al-  j care,  o;i  my  arrival  at  Fans,  was  to  communicate 
most  any  t ?rms,  r it  her  than  renewing  the  war,  it  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of 
by  driving  Napoleon  to  despair,  and  inducing  the  obtaining  a cessation  of  hostilities.  It  has  served 
marshals,  from  a sense  of  honor,  again  to  unite  aft  the  basis  to  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty 
themselves)  with  his  cause.”  The  official  document  of  the  abdication  of  your 

With  a heavy  heart,  on  the  evening  of  the  Majesty  is  already  inserted  in  the  journals. M 
1 1th  of  April,  Caulaincourt  set  out  with  this  | 14  And  what  is  that  to  me,”  Napoleon  respond* 

that  thev  have  made  it  public — that  they 


treaty  for  Fontainebleau  He  had  disobeyed  the 
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have  inerted  it  in  the  journal# — if  I do  not 
choose  t)  treat  in  thc*e  forms?  I will  not  sign. 
I want  no  treaty 

The  painful  debate  wa#  long  continued  At 
last  Caulaincourt,  leaving  the  treaty  on  the  table, 
begged  leave  to  retire  “ I had  not  been  able,/’ 
he  nays,  “to  prrvait  upon  him  to  read  the  whole 
of  it.  1 returned  to  mv  quarters  1 had  need 
of  refit.  My  energy  waa  exhausted  hr.  this  in- 
cessant struggle.  1 almost  gave  myself  up  to 
despair.  But  my  thoughts  returned  to  the  *uf- 
ferirign  of  this  great  and  noble  victim,  and  I 
found  the  will  ami  the  power  to  attempt  to  alle- 
viate them.” 

In  the  cvrning  he  returned  again  to  the  cab- 
inet The  Emperor  was  in  a slate  of  profound 
dejection.  He  seemed  bewildered  with  the  enor- 
mity of  his  woe.  His  beloved  France  was  handed 
over  to  the  Bourbons ; ail  the  liberal  governments 
of  Europe  were  overthrown.  AH  his  devoted 
friend*  fell  with  him.  The  most  disastrous  eclipse 
darkened  the  liberties  of  the  world.  It  was  dif- 


ficult to  rouse  him  from  the  apathy  into  which 
he  had  sunk. 

Catilaincourt  was  overwhelmed  with  anguish 
He  knew  that  if  Napoleon  should  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  presented  him,  a worse  fate  would 
be  his  doom.  With  the  utmost  difficulty  the 
noble  Duke  had  won  from  the  Allies  even  the 
little  mercy  they  had  offered  to  the  dethroned 
Emperor.  But  a few  hours  more  remained  for 
his  acceptance,  and  then  Napoleon  would  he 
again  entirely  at  their  mercy,  and  they  might 
deal  with  their  captive  ns  they  would. 

1 Sire,”  exclaimed  Caulaincourt,  ir»  tones tb rill- 
ing with  anguish,  “ ! entreat  you,  in  the  name 
of  your  own  glory,  come  to  a decision.  Circum- 
stances do  hot  admit  of  temporizing.  Sire!  1 
ran  not  express  the  agony  which  preys  upon  me. 
But  when  Caulaincourt,  your  faithful,  your  de- 
voted friend,  implores  you,  on  his  knees,  to  con- 
sider the  position  in  w hich  your  Majesty  i*  placed, 
there  must  be  reasons,  most  imperative,  which 
urge  his  perseverance.1’ 
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to discharge  the  dishonoring  accusation  as  ground- 
less.* 

The  lofty  nature  of  Napoleon  ever  condemned 
self-destruction  as  an  ignoble  and  a cowardly 
act.  “ Self-murder/1  said  he.  u is  sometimes 
committed  for  love  What  folly  ! Sometimes 
for  the  loss  of  fortune.  There  it  is  cowardice 
Another  can  not  live  after  he  has  been  disgraced 
What  weakness ! But  to  survive  the  loss  of 
empire — to  be  exposed  to  the  insults  of  one's 
contemporaries — that  is  true  courage" 


The.  Emperor  slept  for  a few  moments  that 
profound  sleep  which  follows  the  exhaustion  of 
intolerable  agony.  He  soon  awoke  The  morn- 
ing sun  was  shining  brightly  in  at  his  window 
With  energetic  action  he  drew  aside  his  bed-cur- 
tains, rose  up  in  his  bed  with  his  accustomed 
energy,  and  silently  ami  thoughtfully  gaj-ed  upon 
the  glories  of  the  lovely  morning.  The  forest 
and  the  shrubbery  of  Fontainebleau  were  bursting 
into  luxuriant  foliage.  Innumerable  birds,  free 
from  all  mortal  griefs  and  cares,  filled  the  air 
with  their  songs.  Napoleon,  after  a few  mo- 
ments of  apparently  serene  thought,  turned  to 
Caulaincourt,  and  said,  in  serious  tones, 

“God  has  ordained  that  I should  live  I could 
not  die/* 

“ Sire  !’*  Caulaincourt  replied,  “vour  eon— 
France,  in  which  your  name  will  five  forever — 
impose  upon  you  the  duty  of  supporting  ad- 
versity/* 

“ My  son  ’ my  son  " exclaimed  the  Emperor 
in  accents  of  peculiar  tenderness  and  sadiics* 
“ What  a dismal  inheritance  I leave  him.  A 
child  bom  a king  ; to-day  without  a country. 
Why  was  i not  permitted  to  die  1 ft  is  not  the 
loss  of  the  throne  which  renders  my  existence 
insupportable.  There  is  something  harder  to 
bear  than  the  reverses  of  fortune.  Do  you  know 


* Or.  Antotitarchl,  who  was  with  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  during  the  last  eighteen  month*  of  the  Emperor1* 
hfr,  very  decisively  rejects  the  idea  of  his  having  at- 
tempted suicide.  Tic  says  i 
“ Amiable,  kind,  hosty.  but  just,  ho  took  a pleasure  in 
exalting  the  services,  and  in  recalling  the  noble  actions 
or  even  those  who  hod  offended  him.  Hia  mind  Was  a* 
inaccessible  to  hateful  passion*.  as  it  wan  incapable  of 
yielding  to  the  blows  of  fate,  fie  loved  to  revert  to  the 
event*  of  his  life,  without  omitting  the  slightest  detail* 
or  the  most  trivial  incidents,  li  Is,  therefore,  highly  im- 
probable, that,  in  those  momenta  of  unreserved  confi- 
dence, of  a pattern  to  hta  physician,  he  would  have  con- 
cealed from  me  the  fact  of  hi#  having  made  an  attempt 
which,  moat  ever  be  attended  with  consequences  of  a 
most  serious  nature.  The  scenes  and  preparations  which 
anrh  an  event  suggest  may  have  * most  dramatic  eflect 
But  their  only  existence,  in  the  cose  alluded  to.  has  been 
in  the  inmcimuioo  of  the  writer  who  la  pleased  to  allude 
to  them/* 
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what  that  h which  pteroe*  Che  heart  most  deeply  ? 
It  is  the  uigcmitiidc  at  ram  l am  weary  of  life. 
Death  is  repaid  Wlwi  I have  «uJ$kr©d  for  the 
(aft  twenty  d£y*  Mo  be  comprehended .**  ’ 

At  ibos  maiuent  the  <ita«k  *bruek.  iiv*  Tin* 
cloudlet  sun  of  a beautiful  spring  mnrhmg, 
shining  through  the  damaak  cuttiUUa,  coioritfl 
with  the.  rosy  iin\  of  bcatth  arnl  vigor,  frh**w.iH; 

and  ejpxewfoe  featuris*  of  Napoleon;  l^preswcd 
his  land  upon  hji  cxpsuufmv  brow,  arid  weid, 

^ Cauhiiiiedtui,  theta  ha*e  litwo  mometia  in 
those  last  days  when  1 thought  lafcottld  go  uuui 
—when  I hare  felt  *tich  d devouring  ttefcf  -hmi: 
Hadne«*  ■&  t ho  hurt  auge  of  huumr  dsh$?*d$.idhr 
It  is  the  abdication  of  botnaiidy,  Bettor  to  d& 
a thousand  time*.  In  resigning  myxvlf  to  Hfr*,  I 
accept  torture*  which  *.«  (wtx&Um  It  niattacv 
not—?  will  support  than  ” ' : 


€r<ulautc*mrt , 4|iproekmtg  thte  refinement  of 


sensibility,  urged  that  the  ^^es&itics  of  Ifo; 
frktul*  ?foid  atien/fcint*  who  wouhi  tve  dependent: 
upon-  tho  ia«atMi  at  N^Jeaa  s dugMsid,  would 
not  permit  t&e  aripuieiiun*  in  question  to  be  nap- 
pressed.  / . * ■•£;.•. 

Napo^on  ykddod  to  these  <on»idemtions*  wu£ 
added,  ' 

**  Hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  Phw 
the  treaty,  in  the  hands  of  the  ajlipd  mvtt&gkfr: 
Tell  them, -iu  my  name,  that  ) tt&pi  with  * rop 
gmcriag  not  tyirii  tfai  prowlon**  govern 

mentj  in  a hidi  l tec  nothing  but  A ebmmUWf  df 
fectim/* 'ip&n  and  .If  aitdrs.-  **  '•  ^ - ■ iv^;  ,£ 

; ,wo  plotiipot«auiiaiieat  f/Uk& 
Ui  Kama \i9  hj>  cabinet: 
they  entorod,  he  dnwly  passed  his  b^nd  over  hL 
:foreh^v4lreff-  imtft  - ibe  : p*?n'  and  «iprod.  tfce 
trimly  Riaiug  frorn  h*$  £hs*r,  he  utmed  mj  jtifo 
oohh-  • Macdonald,  ^ $g}&  vf  am  mv 
ytcb  enough  le  mxonpciiJie.  yuut  last  and  faithful 
*er&G&tr  t fifibit,  hoWevef,  lh  leav^ 

wli/oh  Atoll  "remind  you  Qf  wtot  you  #er£ 
to  urn inibeee  days  of  trial , Xtaulamcoury  ’ "*»£d 
h?,  turning  to  his  oacafuientinl  officer.  $ auk  fat 
Ph&  sabre  that  wa*  gner*  \o  me  to  Egypt  by. 
Moursid  Bey j and  whioh  I wore  at  the  batile  fri 
Meant 

Naptdeon  wk  the  Oriental  wetpon,  aim)  band 


After  vmnmenf'8  pau«&4  iri  t*hir.h  the  whole 
will  seemed  oiuv^?i?tr^?^L\u  i&tfcnse  thou^t,  &e. 
lesutned  With  .ftOiphjpM§, 

'•  I'vfill  sigrf-'iAe-  *'***%  t&-iissy.  Now  f am 
well,  my  frionii  On  atul  ?&*&  yout^lf VT' 
Oaulaincuurt  tettf&h  Napoleon  iinrardhiteiy 
rase  aad  dr««*ad . ; y Ai  AciV  o'clock  he  sent  agaift 
for  CJaul.»iu^nu£tt;.  .to«i,-  entire  eorbpooun:' 
and  self  as  if  it  were  the  ordinary 

buamoBR  o£  xbi?  d«yv  j^nWred  int/>  conyemalion 
upon  the  r*binUflane  of; the  iresty  . :}  ' - ' , 

‘*  The%  ys^miOhsty  cUn»Ni,,y  said  he,  **  arts 
buffiiiiaUng.  fii^y  4tuM  be  canceled:  I ain 
now  nothing  boyortd  a ^phlier.  A Louie  a day 
will  bo  sufiicicnt  for  mess- 


ing tt  die  Mareha),  taiid* 

^ There  \s  the  only  re  wat\l  of  your  aUaehmenf 
which  1 am  now  able  to  give  you  You  are  my 
friend.” 


MARSHAL  »AU>ilWAI.n, 
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“ Sira,”  replied  Macdonald,  pressing  the 
weapon  to  his  heart,  “ I shall  preserve  it  all  my 
life.  And  if  I should  ever  have  a son,  it  will  be 
his  most  precious  inheritance.” 

Napoleon  clasped  the  hands  of  the  Marshal, 
threw  his  arms  around  his  neck,  and  tears  filled 
the  eyes  of  both  as  they  thus  parted. 

Mindful  of  his  soldiers  more  than  of  himself 
in  this  hour,  he  said  to  his  plenipotentiaries  as 
they  left  the  room,  “ My  abdication  and  my  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  can  not  be  obligatory  unless 
the  Allies  keep  the  promises  made  to  the  army. 
Do  not  let  the  documents  go  out  of  your  posses- 
sion until  that  be  done.” 

The  plenipotentiaries  immediately  returned  to 
Paris.  The  sovereigns  and  the  members  of  the 
provisional  government  were  assembled  in  coun- 
cil. The  treaty,  as  ratified  by  the  Emperor,  was 
presented.  There  were  various  points  to  be 
established,  which  occupied  several  days,  during 
which  great  rewards  were  held  out  to  the  promi- 
nent and  influential  men  of  the  Empire,  who 
would  give  in  their  cordial  adherence  to  the  new 
government.  Their  support  was  of  essential  im- 
portance to  its  stability.  The  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed  was  peculiarly  trying.  They 
oould  do  nothing  more  for  Napoleon.  Their  re- 
fusal to  accept  office  under  the  new  regime,  con- 
signed them  to  suspicion,  poverty  and  obscurity. 
Still  many,  from  love  to  the  Emperor,  refused  to 
enroll  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Bour- 
bons. But  the  great  majority  were  eager  to 
make  peace  with  the  new  government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Napoleon  was  ex- 
ceedingly impatient  for  the  hour  of  his  departure. 
He  sent  courier  after  courier  to  Caulaincourt, 
urging  expedition.  In  one  of  his  short  notes  he 
wrote,  “ I wish  to  depart.  Who  would  have 
ever  supposed  that  the  air  of  France  would  be- 
come suffocating  to  mel  The  ingratitude  of 
mankind  kills  more  surely  than  steel  or  poison. 
It  has  rendered  my  existence  a burden.  Hasten, 
hasten  my  departure.” 

The  four  great  powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  En- 
gland, and  Austria,  appointed  each  a commis- 
sioner to  conduct  the  Emperor  to  Elba.  The 
sovereigns  deemed  the  escort  of  an  imposing 
armed  force  to  be  necessary.  It  was  feared  that 
the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
middle  and  eastern  departments  of  France  for 
Napoleon,  might  upon  his  appearance  break  out 
into  an  insurrection  which  would  blaze  through 
the  whole  empire.  In  some  of  the  southern  de- 
partments the  royalists  predominated.  It  was 
feared  that  in  those  sections  conspiracies  might 
lead  to  his  assassination.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  necessary  that  commissioners  should  ac- 
company Napoleon,  with  a force  sufficiently 
strong  to  crush  the  populace,  should  they  attempt 
to  rise,  and  also  to  protect  him  from  insult  and 
violence.  His  death  would  have  left  an  irrepar- 
able stain  upon  the  Allies,  and  a renewal^of  the 
war  would  have  been  a fearful  calamity. 

Bemadotte,  who  had  foolishly  hoped  to  obtain 
the  crown  of  France,  was  deeply  chagrined  at 
the  result  of  his  infamy.  Notwithstanding  the 


presence  of  the  allied  armies,  he  could  appear 
nowhere  in  the  streets  of  Paris  without  encoun- 
tering insult.  Crowds  daily  greeted  him  with 
loud  cries,  “ Down  with  the  traitor,  the  perjurer !” 
They  besieged  his  residence,  until  Bemadotte, 
unable  to  endure  this  universal  detestation  of 
his  countrymen,  left  Paris  and  returned  to  Swe- 
den. 

“ He  was  jpreatly  surprised,”  says  his  friend 
and  confidant,  Bourrienne,  “ that  the  French 
people  could  yield  so  readily  to  receive  back  the 
Bourbons.  And  I,  on  my  part,  felt  equally  as- 
tonished, that,  with  his  experience,  Bemadotte 
should  have  been  simple  enough  to  imagine,  that, 
in  changes  of  government,  the  inclinations  of  the 
people  are  consulted.” 

Caulaincourt  returned  to  Fontainebleau  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  April.  A small 
number  of  grief-stricken  soldiers  surrounded  the 
palace,  still  clinging  to  the  beloved  Emperor  with 
unswerving  fidelity.  As  soon  as  they  saw  Cau- 
laincourt, they  testified  to  their  appreciation  of 
his  services  by  prolonged  shouts  of  “ Vive  VEm - 
yereurV  The  galleries  and  saloons  of  the  palace 
were  deserted.  The  brilliant  court  which  once 
thronged  those  halls  had  passed  away  before  the 
blast  of  adversity.  Napoleon’s  heart  had  just 
been  rent  by  a desertion  more  bitter  than  all  the 
rest.  Berthier,  the  companion  of  his  campaigns, 
who  had  slept  in  his  tent,  and  dined  at  his  table, 
and  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  confidant 
of  all  his  thoughts,  departed  silently,  and  by 
stealth,  and  in  the  night,  without  even  saying 
adieu. 

“ Berthier,”  says  Lamartine,  “ had  nourished 
for  fifteen  years  in  his  heart  one  of  those  passions, 
at  once  simple  and  chivalrous,  which  formed  the 
guiding-star  and  the  fatality  of  a whole  life.  He 
loved  a beautiful  Italian,  who  had  formerly  fas- 
cinated him  at  Milan,  and  whom  neither  war,  nor 
ambition,  nor  glory,  nor  the  friendship  of  the  Em- 
peror, could  for  a moment  detach  from  his  thoughts 
and  his  eyes.  In  his  tent,  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
the  portrait  of  this  beauty,  deified  by  his  worship, 
was  suspended  by  the  side  of  his  arms,  rivaling 
his  duty  and  consoling  the  pains  of  absence  by 
the  imaginary  presence  of  her  he  adored.  The 
idea  of  forever  quitting  this  beloved  object,  should 
the  Emperor  require  from  his  gratitude  his  attend- 
ance in  exile,  had  led  astray  the  mind  of  Berthier ! 

He  trembled  every  instant  since  the  abdication, 
lest  his  master  should  put  his  attachment  to  too 
cruel  a test  by  telling  him  to  choose  between  his 
duty  and  his  love.  This  proof  he  evaded  by  de- 
serting in  the  night  his  companion  in  arms  and 
benefactor.  Unfaithful  to  the  exiled  Napoleon, 
through  fidelity  to  love,  he  fled,  as  if  to  bind  him-  » 
self  in  closer  chains,  by  offering  his  infidelity  to 
the  Bourbons.” 

This  unexpected  desertion  of  along-tried  friend, 
without  even  one  kind  word  at  parting,  lacerated 
anew  the  already  bleeding  heart  of  the  Emperor. 

Caulaincourt  found  him  walking  alone,  with 
measured  steps,  in  the  alleys  of  a little  garden, 
which  was  almost  overshadowed  by  the  chapel  of 
the  castle.  The  young  buds  of  early  spring  were 
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just  bunting  into  foliage  upon  the  shrubbery  of 
the  parterre,  and  on  the  oaks  of  the  dense  forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  which  formed  the  background 
of  the  picture.  The  Emperor  was  so  absorbed  in 
reverie,  that  for  a moment  he  did  not  perceive  the 
approaching  footsteps  of  the  Duke. 

Gaulaincourt  spoke.  Napoleon  turned  quickly 
around,  and  a gleam  of  gratitude  and  joy  beamed 
from  his  countenance  as  he  recognized  his  faithful 
friend.  He  immediately  took  Caulaincourt*s  arm, 
and  said,  as  he  continued  his  walk, 

“ Is  all  ready  for  my  departure  t” 

“Yes,  Sire,”  the  Duke  replied,  with  emotion 
he  could  not  repress. 

“ Tis  well,  Gaulaincourt,’9  Napoleon  added. 
“ You  exercise  for  the  last  time  the  functions  of 
grand  equerry  near  my  person.” 

Then  in  mournful  tones  he  continued : “ Can 
you  believe  it,  Caulaincourt  1 Berthier  has  de- 
parted— departed  without  even  wishing  me  fare- 
well. Berthier  was  born  a courtier.  You  will 
see  him  begging  employment  of  the  Bourbons. 
I am  mortified  to  see  men  whom  I had  raised  so 
high  bringing  themselves  so  low.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  halo  of  glory  that  encircled  them! 
What  must  the  allied  sovereigns  think  of  men 
whom  I made  the  ornaments  of  my  reign  1 Gau- 
laincourt, this  France  is  mine.  Every  thing  by 
which  it  is  dishonored  is  to  me  a personal  injury, 
I am  so  identified  with  it.  But  I must  go  in  and 
sit  down.  I feel  fatigued.  Hasten,  hasten  my 
departure.  It  is  too  long  delayed.” 

Just  as  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  were  leav- 
ing the  garden,  a cuirassier  of  the  guard,  who 
had  been  watching  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  Emperor,  came  running  in  great  agitation  to- 
ward them. 

“ Please  your  Majesty,”  said  he,  in  a trembling, 
supplicating  voice,  “ I demand  justice.  An  odious 
act  of  injustice  has  been  done  me.  I am  thirty- 
six  years  old.  Twenty-two  years  I have  been  in 
the  service.  I have  my  decoration,”  said  he, 
striking  roughly  his  broad  breast,  “ and  yet  I am 
not  in  the  list  of  those  who  are  to  go  with  your 
Majesty.  If  I am  thus  sent  to  the  right-about 
Mood  shall  flow  for  it.  I wiU  make  a vacancy 
among  the  privileged.  This  affair  shall  not  pass 
thus.” 

“ You  have  then  a strong  desire  to  go  with 
me,”  said  Napoleon,  deeply  touched  with  the 
man’s  fidelity.  “ Have  you  well  considered  this, 
that  you  must  quit  France,  your  family,  your  pro- 
motion! You  are  a quarter-master.” 

“ It  is  not  merely  a desire,  my  Emperor,”  the 
man  replied ; “ it  is  my  right,  my  honor,  which 
I claim.  I relinquish  my  promotion.  I have 
my  cross ; that  will  suffice.  As  to  my  family, 
you  have  been  my  family  these  two-and- twenty 
years.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  the  Emperor,  “ you  shall  go 
with  me,  my  good  friend.  I will  arrange  it.” 

“Thanks,  thanks  to  your  Majesty,”  the  poor 
fellow  replied,  and  he  retired  elated  with  pride 
mid  happiness. 

All  the  affections  of  the  Emperor  were  deeply 
moved  by  these  tokens  of  devotion  on  the  part  of 


the  common  soldiers.  Almost  overcome  with 
emotion  he  convulsively  pressed  Gaulaincouit’s 
arm,  and  said, 

“ I can  only  take  with  me  four  hundred  men, 
and  yet  the  whole  of  my  brave  guard  wish  to  fol- 
low me.  Among  those  faithful  soldiers  the  ques- 
tion is  which  shall  be  the  most  ingenious  in  find- 
ing, in  the  antiquity  of  his  services  and  the  number 
of  his  armorial  bearings,  claims  to  share  with  me 
my  exile.  Brave,  brave  men,  why  can  I not  take 
you  all  with  me !” 

While  these  cenes  were  transpiring,  the  Em- 
press with  her  son  was  at  Biois,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  southeast  from  Paris,  and  seventy 
miles  from  Fontainebleau.  She  was  in  the  deep- 
est distress,  and  her  face  was  continually  bathed 
in  tears.  She  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
quite  inexperienced,  had  never  been  trained  to  any 
self-reliance,  and  was  placed  in  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  possible  embarrassment.  When  in- 
formed of  the  Emperor’s  abdication,  she  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  the  Allies  could  contem- 
plate his  dethronement.  “ My  father,”  she  said* 
“ would  never  consent  to  it.  He  repeated  to  me 
over  and  over  again,  when  he  placed  me  on  the 
French  throne,  that  he  would  always  maintain 
me  in  that  station ; and  my  father  is  rigidly  true 
to  his  word.” 

The  Emperor  wrote  to  Maria  Louisa  daily,  and 
often  two  or  three  times  a day,  keeping  her  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  events.  It  was,  how- 
ever, with  great  difficulty  that  any  courier  could 
pass  between  Fontainebleau  and  Biois,  as  bands 
of  Cossacks  were  prowling  in  all  directions.  Na- 
poleon was  afraid  to  request  Maria  Louisa  to  join 
him,  since  he  had  no  means  of  affording  her  pro- 
tection, and  she  would  be  imminently  exposed  on 
the  way  to  insult  and  captivity. 

On  the  7th  of  April  the  Emperor  wrote  her 
a letter,  by  Colonel  Galbois.  With  great  diffi- 
culty the  courier  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Em- 
press. She  read  the  letter  in  a state  of  great  ex- 
citement, and  then  said,  “My  proper  place  is 
near  the  Emperor,  particularly  now  when  he  is 
so  truly  unhappy.  I insist  upon  going  to  him. 
I should  be  contented  any  where,  provided  I can 
but  be  in  his  company.” 

The  Colonel  represented  to  her  that  the  peril 
of  the  journey  was  so  extreme  that  it  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  With  great  reluctance  she  yield- 
ed, and  wrote  a letter  to  the  Emperor,  which 
gratified  him  exceedingly.  He  immediately  wrote 
to  her  to  advance  to  Orleans,  which  was  about 
half-way  between  Biois  and  Fontainebleau.  She 
reached  Orleans  without  any  personal  molesta- 
tion, though  her  escort  was  robbed  by  the  way. 
She  remained  in  Orleans  several  days,  in  the 
deepest  distress  and  alarm.  Her  eyes  were 
swollen  with  continual  weeping,  and  she  exhib- 
ited an  aspect  of  woe  whidh  moved  the  sympathy 
of  every  heart. 

Maria  Louisa,  though  possessing  but  little  na- 
tive force  of  character,  was  an  amiable  woman, 
and  by  her  gentle  spirit  won  Napoleon’s  tender 
attachment.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
woman  to  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  of 
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greater  perplexity.  “ What  can  I do,”  she  said 
in  anguish  to  the  Duke  of  Rovigo.  “ I write  to 
the  Emperor  for  advice,  and  he  tells  me  to  write 
to  my  father.  But  what  can  my  father  say,  after 
the  injuries  he  has  allowed  to  be  inflicted  upon 
me  1 Shall  I go  to  the  Emperor  with  my  son  1 
But  if  an  attempt  is  made  upon  the  Emperor’s 
life,  and  he  should  be  compelled  to  fly,  we  should 
but  embarrass  him,  and  add  to  his  danger.*  I 
know  not  what  to  do.  I live  but  to  weep.” 

Maria  Louisa  was  now  entirely  helpless.  A 
Russian  escort  was  sent  from  f e allied  sover- 
eigns, and  conducted  her  without  resistance  to 
Rambouillet,  an  ancient  hunting-seat  of  the  kings 
of  France,  about  thirty  miles  from  Paris.  Here 
she  joined  her  father,  and  became  with  her  son 
the  captive  of  the  Allies.  Guarded  by  the  sol- 
diers who  had  overthrown  her  husband,  she  was 
conveyed  to  Vienna.  How  far  her  subsequent 
inglorious  career  was  influenced  by  inclination 
or  by  force,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine. 

The  20th  of  April  was  fixed  for  the  departure 
of  the  Emperor.  During  the  few  intervening 
days  he  appeared  calm,  tranquil,  and  decided.  He 
still  clung  to  the  hope  that  Maria  Louisa  and  his 
adored  child  would  be  permitted  to  rejoin  him  at 
Elba.  “ The  air  there  is  healthy,”  he  observed, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  excellent. 
I shall  feel  tolerably  comfortable  there,  and  I hope 
that  Maria  Louisa  will  do  so  too.” 

A few  days  before  his  departure  his  old  prefect 
of  the  palace,  Beausset,  in  conversation,  ventured 
to  state : “ It  is  now  to  be  regretted  that  we  had 
not  concluded  peace  at  Chatillon.” 

Napoleon,  with  remarkable  composure,  replied, 
“ I never  believed  in  the  good  faith  of  our  ene- 
mies. Every  day  there  were  new  demands,  new 
conditions.  They  did  not  want  peace.  And  then 
I had  declared  to  France  that  I never  would  ac- 
cede to  any  terms  that  I thought  humiliating, 
even  though  the  enemy  were  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre.” 

During  this  same  interview,  which  lasted  above 
two  hours,  he  said,  “ What  a thing  is  destiny. 
At  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  I did  all  I could 
to  meet  a glorious  death  in  defending,  foot  by 
foot,  the  soil  of  the  country.  I exposed  myself 
without  reserve.  It  rained  bullets  around  me. 
My  clothes  were  pierced,  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
could  reach  me.  A death  which  I should  owe  to 
an  act  of  despair  would  be  a baseness.  Suicide 
neither  accords  with  my  principles  nor  with  the 
rank  which  I have  filled  on  the  stage  of  the  world. 

I am  a man  condemned  to  live.” 

General  Montholon,  who  had  been  on  a mili- 
tary reconnoissance,  returned  from  the  banks  of 
the  Loire.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
feeling  which  animated  the  soldiers  and  the  peo- 
ple. “ By  rallying  the  troops  of  the  south,  a 
formidable  force  might  be  assembled,”  said  he. 

“It  is  too  late,”  the  Emperor  replied.  “I 
could  have  done  it ; but  they  did  not  wish  it. 
Doubtless  I might  still  hold  out  another  campaign, 
and  offer  a successful  resistance  ; but  I should  be 
kindling  a civil  war  in  France,  and  I will  not  do 
so.  Besides,  I have  signed  my  abdication,  and  I 


will  not  recall  what  I have  done.  Let  destiny  be 
accomplished.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 9th,  the  preparations 
were  nearly  completed  for  the  departure.  As  the 
hour  approached  in  which  Napoleon  was  to  bid 
adieu  to  all  which  he  had  known  and  loved,  though 
calm  and  resigned,  there  were  many  indications 
that  he  was  struggling  to  smother  the  most  ex- 
cruciating sorrow.  His  heart  yearned  for  sym- 
pathy in  this  hour  of  desertion.  And  yet  many 
of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  whom  he  had 
loved  and  cherished,  were  now  dancing  at  the 
balls  of  the  Allies,  and  wearing  the  white  cockade 
of  the  Bourbons.  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
wished  to  avoid  a parting  interview  with  the  for- 
saken Emperor.  Still  Napoleon  hoped  that  some 
of  them  would  come.  He  uttered  not  one  word 
of  reproach,  but  was  overheard  repeating  sadly  to 
himself  the  names,  Mole,  Fontanes,  Berthier, 
Ney.  Every  time  the  sound  of  a carriage  broke 
upon  the  silence  of  the  deserted  halls  of  the  pal- 
ace, expectation  and  anxiety  were  visible  in  his 
looks.  Still  no  one  came. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  sent  for  Caulain- 
court.  His  mien  was  dignified  and  composed, 
but  expressive  of  one  upon  whom  misfortune  had 
heavily  fallen.  “ Caulain  court,”  said  the  Em- 
peror, “ to-morrow  at  twelve  o’clock,  I shall  step 
into  my  carriage.” 

There  was  a moment’s  pause,  during  which 
Caulaincourt  seemed  unable  to  make  any  reply. 
The  Emperor  fixed  his  eye  upon  his  faithful  em- 
bassador, took  his  hand,  and  added,  in  slow  and 
solemn  tones, 

“ Caulaincourt,  I am  heart-broken.  We  ought 
never  to  part.” 

“Sire!”  Caulaincourt  exclaimed  in  despair,  “I 
will  go  with  you.  France  has  become  hateful  to 
me.” 

“ No,  Caulaincourt,”  the  Emperor  rejoined, 
“ you  must  not  quit  France  with  me.  You  may 
still  be  useful  to  me  here.  Who  is  to  look  to  the 
interests  of  my  family  and  of  my  faithful  servants  1 
Who  is  to  defend  the  cause  of  those  brave  and 
devoted  Poles,  of  whom  the  nineteenth  article  of 
the  treaty  guarantees  the  rights  acquired  by  hon- 
orable services.*  Think  well ! It  would  be  a 
shame  for  France,  for  me,  for  all  of  us,  Caulain- 
court, if  the  interests  of  the  Poles  were  not  irrev- 
ocably secured.  In  conformity  with  the  rights 
which  the  nineteenth  article  gives  me,  I have 
caused  a statement  to  be  prepared.  I have  fixed 
the  sums  which  I wish  to  be  paid  to  my  guard, 
my  civil  and  military  household,  and  to  my  at- 
tendants. Fidelity  can  not  be  recompensed  with 
money ; but  at  present  it  is  all  I have  to  give. 
Tell  them  it  is  a remembrance  which  I leave  to 
each  individually,  as  an  attestation  of  their  good 
services.  Be  on  the  watch,  Caulaincourt,  till 
these  arrangements  are  fulfilled.” 

* The  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  was  as  follows: 
“ The  Polish  troops  of  all  arms  shall  have  the  liberty  of 
returning  to  their  own  country,  preserving  their  arms  and 
baggage  as  a testimonial  of  their  honorable  services.  The 
officers,  sub-officers,  and  soldiers  shall  preserve  the  deco- 
rations which  have  been  granted  to  them,  and  the  pensions 
attached  to  these  decorations.” 
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ure.  He  remained  during  the  forenoon  alone  in 
hie  cabinet.  As  the  hour  approached,  the  troops 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  drawn  up  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace,  to  pay  their  last  token 
of  respect  to  their  exiled  Emperor.  An  immense 
concourse,  from  the  surrounding  country,  had 
collected  to  witness  the  great  event.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  allied  powers,  the  generals  of 
his  body  guard,  and  a few  of  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  household,  assembled,  in  mournful  si- 
lence, in  the  saloon  before  his  cabinet.  General 
Bertrand,  grand-marshal  of  the  palace,  faithful 
to  Napoleou  until  the  dying  6cene  at  St.  Helena, 
announced  the  Emperor.  Napoleon,  with  a se- 
rene countenance  and  a tranquil  air,  came  forth. 
The  emotions  excited  in  every  breast  were  too 
deep  for  utterance,  and  not  a word  disturbed  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  scene.  As  the  Emperor 
passed  down  the  line  of  his  friends,  bowing  to 
the  right  and  the  left,  they  seized  his  hand  and 
bathed  it  with  their  tears. 

As  he  arrived  at  the  landing  of  the  grand  stair- 
case, he  stood  for  a moment,  and  looked  around 
upon  the  guard  drawn  up  in  the  court,  and  upon 
the  innumerable  multitude  which  thronged  its 
surroundings.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him. 
It  was  a funereal  scene,  over  which  was  sus- 
pended the  solemnity  of  religious  awe.  The  sol- 
diers were  suffocated  with  sorrow.  Acclama- 
tions, in  that  hour,  would  have  been  a mockery. 
The  silence  of  the  grave  reigned  undisturbed. 
Tears  rolled  down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the 
warriors,  and  their  heads  were  bowed  in  unaf- 
fected grief.  They  envied  the  lot  of  the  little 
band  who  were  allowed  to  depart  as  the  compan- 
ions of  their  beloved  chieftain. 

Napoleon  cast  a tender  and  a grateful  look 
over  the  battalions  and  the  squadrons  who  had 
ever  proved  so  faithful  to  himself  and  to  his  cause. 
Before  descending  into  the  court-yard  he  hesitated 
for  a moment,  as  if  his  fortitude  were  forsaking 
him.  But  immediately  rallying  his  strength,  he 
approached  the  soldiers.  The  drums  commenced 
beating  the  accustomed  salute.  With  a gesture 
Napoleon  arrested  the  martial  tones.  A breath- 
less stillness  prevailed.  With  a voice  clear  and 
firm,  every  articulation  of  which  was  heard  in  the 
remotest  ranks,  he  said, 

44  Generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  my  Old 
Guard,  I bid  you  farewell.  For  five-and-twenty 
years  I have  ever  found  you  in  the  path  of  honor 
imd  of  glory.  In  these  last  days,  as  in  those  of 
our  prosperity,  you  have  never  ceased  to  be  mod- 
els of  fidelity  and  of  courage.  Europe  has  armed 
against  us.  Still,  with  men  such  as  you,  our  cause 
never  could  have  been  lost.  We  could  have  main- 
tained a civil  war  for  years.  But  it  would  have 
rendered  our  country  unhappy.  I have  therefore 
sacrificed  our  interests  to  those  of  France.  I 
leave  you.  But  do  you , my  friend s,  be  faithful 
to  the  new  sovereign  whom  France  has  accepted. 
The  happiness  of  France  was  my  only  thought. 
It  shall  ever  be  the  object  of  my  most  fervent 
prayers.  Grieve  not  for  my  lot.  I shall  be  happy 
so  long  as  I know  that  you  are  so.  If  I have 
consented  to  outlivo  my3elf,  it  is  with  the  hope 


of  still  promoting  your  glory.  I trust  to  writs 
the  deeds  we  have  achieved  together.  Adieu, 
my  children.  I would  that  I could  press  you  all 
to  my  heart.  Let  me  at  least  embrace  your  gen- 
eral and  your  eagle.” 

Every  eye  was  now  bathed  in  tears,  and  here 
and  there  many  a strong  bosom  was  heaving  with 
sobs.  At  a signal  from  Napoleon,  General  Petit, 
who  then  commanded  the  “ Old  Guard,”  a man 
of  martial  bearing,  but  of  tender  feelings,  ad- 
vanced, and  stood  between  the  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diers and  their  Emperor.  Napoleon,  with  tears 
dimming  his  eyes,  encircled  the  general  in  his 
arras,  while  the  veteran  commander,  entirely  un- 
manned, sobbed  aloud.  All  hearts  were  melted, 
and  a stifled  moan  was  heard  through  all  the 
ranks. 

Again  the  Emperor  recovered  himself,  and 
said,  44  Bring  me  the  eagle.”  A grenadier  ad- 
vanced, bearing  one  of  the  eagles  of  the  regi- 
ment. Napoleon  imprinted  a kiss  upon  its  silver 
beak,  then  pressed  the  eagle  to  his  heart,  and 
said,  in  tremulous  accents,  44 Dear  eagle!  may 
this  last  embrace  vibrate  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
all  my  faithful  soldiers ! Farewell,  again,  my 
old  companions — farewell !”  • 

The  outburst  of  universal  grief  could  no  longer 
be  restrained  : all  were  alike  overcome.  Napo- 
leon threw  himself  into  his  carriage,  bowed  his 
sorrow-stricken  head,  covered  his  eyes  with  both 
hands,  and  the  carriage  rolled  away,  bearing  the 
greatest  and  the  noblest  son  of  France  into  exile. 

Napoleon  was  to  embark  at  Frejus,  which  is 
about  seven  hundred  miles  from  Paris.  Seven 
days  were  occupied  in  the  journey  to  the  coast. 
Throughout  all  the  first  part  of  the  journey  he 
was  the  object  of  universal  respect  and  affection. 
Crowds  gathered  to  see  him  pass  along  the  road, 
and  where  relays  of  horses  were  to  be  taken.  He 
was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  44  Vive 
VEmpereur  /”  As  he  approached  those  depart- 
ments further  remote  from  Paris,  where  he  was 
less  known,  and  where  the  Bourbon  interest  con- 
tinued strong,  it  was  anticipated  that  he  would 
encounter  many  insults.  In  a few  towns,  as  the 
cavalcade  advanced,  cries  of 44  Vive  le  Rot  /”  were 
raised,  and  but  for  the  prudent  precaution  of  the 
commissioners,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would 
have  been  assassinated.* 

Napoleon  had  now  entirely  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, and  appeared  social  and  cheerful.  As  a 
matter  of  precaution,  he  rode  on  horseback,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  escort,  occasionally  answering  ques- 

* In  reference  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  account  of  this 
journey  to  Frejus,  Mr.  Hazlitt  says, 44  He  was  once  or 
twice  exposed  to  insults  and  personal  risk,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  most  exaggerated  and  ridiculous  stories,  that 
have  at  present  only  one  discreditable  echo.  Napoleon  is 
represented  as  having  wept  and  trembled  like  a woman. 
It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  style  of  the  hero  from  that  of 
his  historian  ; nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  a pen, 
accustomed  to  describe  and  to  create  the  highest  interest 
in  pure  fiction,  without  any  foundation  at  all,  should  be 
able  to  receive  and  gloss  over,  whatever  it  pleases,  as 
true,  with  the  aid  of  idle  rumor,  vulgar  prejudice,  and 
servile  malice.  The  author  here  alluded  to,  with  no  less 
shame  than  regret,  writes  fiction  with  the  broad,  open 
palm  of  humanity— history  with  cloven  hoofe.** 
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uoas  uv  tuc  pdpuuuoft,  and togXuUg  gued-humor- 
ediy  at  obaetvation^  not  v^ry  tsompUraeo^ 
ary  rc»jw!ciipg  hVm*elf  On  to  2?toh*  reached 
FnrjU*,  add  or*  to  wbfxiti#  filt'lhk  >m^rk*  :J 
ed,  c*  s&fotU  gC to*  ia  to  ;| 

Britwii  I regal  e ci  Tht  'V  fitUito* ?d."  A F ranch. 
Vessel  had  U&cr»  jnr^aj^  iorbi*  toupri<>$,  bn* 
he refttod  to :.jmi ' ,aml»r : j 'i ■ ; 

two  of  the  co?mni^iourj,»fibo  Aa«irja£»  And  the 
Englndi*  iwptmwJ  him  on  bwd 

During  these  melantoly  ecene^  Napoleon 
could  not  forget  ' 

She  was  at  Muhnaiaou,  overwhelmed  with  M*- 
gmsb  He  w mtiV  uj  hut  rttly ; I n All  his 
tetters  U>  Josephine,  beseem idH  to  ti^ogRiia  to 
noble  tiatura  arulbfr  Appellative  sy&fjF  Fuar 
days  before  he  left  FonUincbJ^au  for  Elba,  he 
aent  to  her  the  following  letter; 

• Dear  Josephine. — i wratc  to  you  on  the 
3th  of  this  month,  but  petops  y ou  have  riot  re*- 
m*ed  my  letter.  Hostilities  still  confinuetl*  and 
possibly  it  may  have  been  intercepted.  At  (rinfes- 
ent  to  communications  must  be  rc-etobliotol 
1 have  formed  my  resolution  I have  no  doubt 
thia  blflfet  vfritf  ?ea£tv  jm  1 Will  ndt  repeat  what 
I said  to  ywii.  Then  f lamented  my  situation 
My  Itod  arul  spirit  aw  f^j  from  no  enormous 
weigh*  Mv  fall  is  gimt,  but  it  tmy,  as  men 
say,  pnty'e.^ti^air. ; ;?fi.'u>y  tciraail  1 shaft  stori- 
tute  to  pm  forr  the  *wc,rii.  Tire  bmory  of  my 
reign  will  be  curious  The  world  has  as  p}X 
iwn  me  twily  in  profile  I shall  show  myself  in 
;3ML  Sow  anything*  have  I fa  dtecloet*  ? ln«w 
many  are  the  vf  whom  a false  **iun&ig  Vs 
ttfUenatod f f have  hfeaperi  benefits  upon  toft 
ion*  of  y airf  iftey  have  to  to  t ray  ed  mo 

alh  ! from  iht«  mrniber  the  good 

Eugebe,  an  worthy  of  you  and  of  me.  jAi&en, 
my  dttar  lo$cph^6  Be  ratngr>ed,  as  f 4m,:  ami 
never  fiifgct  him  who  never  .forgot;;  ami  wfoi nov- 
<t  will  forget  you  Farewell,  Josephine  r 
/-  ■ ■ Vr/;  \\  -'V,  :i.:V  : V “ NAPOkBOX 

**  F A ? *y*p*ct  to  hear  from  you  at  Eto  I 
am  not y*ty .'Weft  ” 

Josephine,  as  she  read  theuc  bow*,  wept  bitter- 
ly. All  to  ulTectiana  of  her  0*fr%  elnrUed  anew 
by  to  sorrow  of  hftr  tormer  corupiAniun,  now 
gushed  iofth  «n restmtod ..  f niusi  not  remain 

bete/’ she  . M My  pm.«fUKv  & aHcivisary  to 
ilie  Emperor  That  duty  is,  imtei,  more  Maria 
Louisa's  thm  w.  But  to  Fmpotot  is  alone, 
Wol^  I*  &t  ItiusL  will  not  abandon 
hbu,  liiepfenaod  wuh  wlto  bo  was* 

happy  ^ now  X at n sure  that  he  o4s|wu  to, ,f 
* fo  her  ak-riatibri  of  pwcultar  driicacy  and  em- 
barra&«m^nt,  itftd  iior  kjanwing  What  donisicm  Mo- 
rt*  Lmm*  might  adopt,  she  wtm*  to  following 
toochbg  to  .N*p«lcwn  < 

ivNow  only  can  I calculate  to  whole  extent 

the  atmfotlune  cd4  having  beheld  roy  unto  wit^ 
you  dissolved  by  law.  Now  do  I indeed  lament 
being  no  more  ton  your  friend,  who  can  hiiK 
mourn  o^r  i misfortune  great  as  it  is  unaxpeft- 
«d  A h,  Sire  !-.  why  can  I not  fly  ic  you : Why 
oau  1 not  )$*#  ym  Xhe  assurance  that  exile  ba«» 


no  terrors  to  vulgar  immla;  «uul  that.  r,»r 
from  dumriishing  a ainenre  attachment,  tohn 
to??  to  it  u new  (otce,  1 have  fei. 

upi*n  >be  poim  of  quitting  FraflceTt<?  follow 
fooistepH  r«ivJ  to  coownaxe  to  you  the  rmaitov 
of  which  you  jfio  long  emWUto^l 

A Kiagiv  motive  restrains  m#f  ut«l  tot  you 
divine.  If  I Usam  tot  5 am  to  only  one 
Will  fulfill  her  duty,  uoiiting  ahall  ;W>*i 

I wiU  go  to  to  only  plaice  where,  bencefortb. 
thore  VAn  to  toppme3Ba!  to  me  - ^jucu  L almli  !*« 
ablM  to  console  you  w hr  a you  aue. . .isokt«4 
im  fortUiMl*  Say  but  the  word1,  and  T,  dapwti 
Adieu,  Sul' ! Wbat^vm  I would  add,  w pold  -a d 1 
1^  Uio  Utifa,  H is  m longer  by  rc<yrd»  riiat  m 
fienimimtti  for  you  are  lo  be  fir oVed ; and 
or/Kiriv,  ycmrccniFto  t»  necis^ary^ 

A toydaya  tu^r  writing  this  lotto  Joseph*** 
criislto  by  and  sorrow v was  taken  sick,  h 
w*s  soon  evident  that  bet  dying  hour  spproach^l 
She  w*coived  lb^  riding*  ‘vHh  f>erfecl  co«!j>ug  ^<. 
sml  partook  sxf  to  tot  torantents  of  religtr.u 

At  to  ’fhto  fito,  to  aaid'  £•> 

Eugeni*  and  Hdrtense,  who  were  weeping  at  f^-r 
liedsUll?  . ■'.-/  'V:'*  :'  ',‘v 

t have  always  deHired  the  happiness  ht 
France  I did  all  in  my  ijiower  to  contribu*  U> 
ii  I can  say  with  truth,  in  this  my  dying  h-  i 
tot  to  first  Wife  of  Napoleon  never  csotof  . 
sihgfts  tear  to  $ow  /' 

She  called  fat  te  portrait  of  the  Eropfcror, 
g&&;d  ppon  U long  and  tenderly /anil,  .fervently 
pressing  it  to  her  heart,  breatod  the  follow 
pmyftf: 

^ . .KO  f^nd  ! walcti  over  Napulpon,  white  to  w 
mains  in  to  desert  of  tliis  world.  Alas  i tbUa^h 
he  hatli  commiUetl  gwal  faults,  hath  he  not  **- 
pi4t«dXhonfi  by  great  sufferings  Just  God  * too 
tost  tok^d  into  his  hearty  and  hast  top  by  jf^W 
^ desire  for  useful  and  durable  impr^v* 
Uimits  V was  animated  Deign  to  approve 
my  tot  petition,  md  may  this  togc  ®f  my 
bM)d  beat  me  witness  tot  my  lste«t  wish 
roy  kfcisnt  prat  er  were  for  him  slid  for  my 

On  to  39tb  ojf  May,  dmdly  four  A?>,r 

Napoleon’s?  arrivikl  in  U r» 

venxai  w*id tpVcjm^to.  l‘V- 
shrubs  and  the  ffoWesrif  Of  MMutoonww  in  fuM 
bloom,  and  the  tuxuriant  grovtbt  wotc  filltd  y*  y b 
the  soiigtf  bif  bidis.  The  wnk  toimcd  in  tjiUr- 
geoua  clQUiis>  was  just  dc^ccmling,  while  g^  -^i 
zephyrs,  from  the  open  window,  breathed  *t*+i 
the  pale  cheek  of  to  dying  Empress.  She  &rtd 
the  miniature  of  Napoleon  in  her  Mod.  h>..- 
tot  looks  w^re  riveted  tspon  those  totunss  - 
ivadf  lovRii  m faiitifhltyt  -and  firintly  exelMmrty 
” til  and  of  Elba — N&pUttm  V tier  g*ntfo  *pK' 
passed  awvy  into  the  vw £ei  sleep  of  to'  -Clifi- •■- 
iiau>  death.  For  four  days  h&r  body  lema  * > 

shrouded  in  state.  More  than  twenty  lhou^i>' 
pebtpl 0 — ^xaonarchs,  nobles,  stalesmen,  nod  s»fcr 
mg  peasants — thronged  the  chateau  of  Maln^* 
^on,  to*  take  a tot  took  of  her  beloved  ram*. 
Hw  ho<fy  bow  lies  entombed  an  to  an^igae  <$• 
fog*  torch  of  RueJ,  twxt  mile*  from  Midmakvr. 
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iwn  hundred  Napdfoon*---  about  tme  thousand 
(foliar#.  The  hoauwiduv  ‘m  b*Wf  of  hi*.  <$&]&» 
mate*;  *ferp  % hfcfcth  toftir/ied  thanks*  w Mi- 
ing  **hw  imnof  long  life  and  bfli&t  luck  no* 
time” 

The  next  morning  Napoleon  landed  under  a 
royal  salute  from  the  English  ship,  and  the  dU* 
charge  of  a hundred  gup*  from  fftii  battery  ot 
Porto  Ferro  jo.  the  humble  capital ef  his  diminu- 
tive domain  Napoleon,  instead  of  proceeding  im- 
mediately to  the  palace*,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  hfe  reception.,  with  the  simplicity  of  a prws* 
traveler  tarried  upon  tfw  Whore,  while  hia  prop- 
erty rra«  dijawnbarking;  occasionally*  even  ren- 
dering aaafetaftee  with  hi*  own  htohd*.  '.Jyl'h*' 
sun  <nno  intensely  hot  Captain  Usher.  who 
alood  by  hb*  wjfcC  fcft  ti  severely  Napufoot^ 
noticing  hia  dwcornfbrt,  playfully  express*!  sur- 
prise \hnt  * British  officer,  bo  longing  to  t pTofeo- 
fiop  famed  tor  it*  patient  riTidurance  of  hardships, 
should  fe  so  affittml 

N&prtfeott  remained  For  two  hours*  without 
sitting  down , superintending  the  di^cmbarka- 
(ion,  ’Jltett  mounting  a horse,  and  rnrttiHir 
Cjsplain  JjHfmr.lo  accompany  him,  Ife  rtlwmreed 
that  he  Would  4pka  a ride  and  dew  the  coun- 
try They  ascended  an  emfoanre,  which  * 
fcumfed  a View  of  nearly  the  Whole  UbmA, 
which  tf  m sixteen  miles  an  fewgih,  md  from  t*n 
l*  tWfilrc  mile*  i rt  f.roSdlL  The  population  was 
thirteen  thousand  After  gating  for  & few  cmv 
menu  upoa  iu  whole  extent*  he  remarked  with 


4 ms  unlearn  of  white  marhk^  rspre^imfing  the 
Empress  tnee liogin  her  coronation  robes,  hears 
the  simple  roscwpticni^  ;:;;  ;'  •/;  - , 

Bug***  avo  lioB’retrsfc 

■ • V ‘Vy  v : y- 

The  island  of  Elba  ix  aUnatnrf  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  frdm  the  coast  of  France.  Gentle 
hteeecSv  a smooth  «ea,  end  doodfosa  shies  ren- 
dered tfw  voyage  of  rive  days  peculiarly  agrree- 


Abte  The  Emperor  conversed  wi\k  perfect  frank- 
ness and  cbfcriujness,  end,,  by  his  freedom  from 
rwrxmt,*  tiw  gcml-tiaiuw.  and  his  social  remverfie, 
won  tlie<  aulm'Hnkliori  «f*d  the  frieridAhijr,<  rtf  aft  in 
&e  *&ip.  Oapw*in  Uelietr  who  commanded  the 
'<  Uad*mU«dr”  and  other  dfetiriguished  inert  op 
hwird,  have  i«&  their  testimony*  that  iu  extent 
of  mXormaiiort,  m genius,  and  in  all  focuJ  (&#■ 
duatfon*.  eke  EmpCroor  was  the  mtyi  extraordi- 
nary tarn  they  had  ever  mot  He  h&d  Wen  hut. 
♦ few  Fiours  on  hoard  before  he  had  wtni  the 
kindly  feelings  of  all  the  obx(/\  company.  Efew 
t he  common  wilott?,  who  had  been  instructed  to 
Miev<r  that  he  wr:\s  m incarnate  (feasi;  wen?; 
heard  to  say  with  riKhinifhmeui,  "Honey  Is  a good 


friiow  nftxr  (Hi  P)  ;. 

On  the  f mfmg  of  tW  3d  of  M*v,  **  the  sun 
was  sinking  fcwieath  the  Woe  wts  of  tfivr  >fed- 
ftcmuietn.  efca  dark  rumm^i^  rtt  Slha  rose  in 
the  horrion . As  the  Mp  <krti*  near  the  vhore,  ib ft 
f$mp«vm  proAAntAd  to  tlfe  ship  » crow  a put** pf 
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degrading  function  he  was  mailed 
upon  U*  perform,  gradually  cooled 
tha  'intimacy.  Napoleon  caused  U» 

* pay  him  attention,  and  he 
’ found  that  be  wa*  & Weffeitie 
\ guest . Still  he  was  bound  ip  keep 
• a watchful  eye  upon  Ai^thal 

pired  at  Elba,  and  ti»  transmit  hilt 
;;  observations  to  rjieBtrgiish  cabinet  ■?; 
:j  At  length  tbe  o djy  ' w ay  in  vri fich 
j be  could  obtain  an  interview  with 
>|  tbe  Emperor*  was  by  availing  him- 
: aelj the  fbrnw  of  court  etiquette, 

| which  hindered  it  proper  to  call 
| upon  the  Emperor  ta  t*ke  his  leave 
; Up  departed  fkm  tb# 

ialainl,  stud  also  to  announce  hi* 
return. 

The  presanr^  of  tie  Hkiiggtof  made  the  fitthi 
island  of  Elba  flte  nioM  conspicuous  spot  in  ah 
Euxtfipe.  A largo  number  of  ifttVelefh,  from  all 
part*: of  the  Continent,  Elba  irr  crowds. 

.French,  Italian,  and  Polish  officers  thronged' 
thither  to  p.u  thisir-  homage  to  one  who*?  re- 
nown mnde  h tm v though  but  the  proprietor  of  a 
small  estate*  ffib imsi  illustrious  monarch  in 
Europe.  All  of  r.uitti)»le  6«>cia!  pomfi^n  were 
readil  y admitted  U>  friendly  VbtcfcoiH#*  with 
the  banished  monarch  He  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  tmtyGhu#  frc»>dum  nVoj  iVcmk/ 
ness ; i rHcrerting  *lf;  by  the  ^tddbTjfpiWi  ,a?*& 
the  elevation  of  his  t speaking  of  the 

past  ok  of  history,  and  of  himself  as  poUtieuHy 
dead.  _ _ , , ,v  '■  /; 

Hi*  spirits*  appeared  over  tranquil.  No  exprea- 
sftm  of  regret  escaped  his  Upl  and  be  seemed 
disponed  to  cost,  the  mantle  of  chanty  yver  U>e 
cotidact  at  those  who  hail  most  deeply  wronged 
him  He  took  an  intoreel  inr  the  simple  amuse* 
rnenU  of  p^aahi**  ami  they  addrcfWRpd  hjtfn 
with  fnmknc^  and  nfloctkiri,  a»  if  hc  wont  theft 
father,  lluwpfl  occasion,  when  fee  war  prcucht 
to  witness  some  of  their  athletic  featt  bf  cuinpr- 
Mtiup,  they  requested  him  to  pmridea*  umpire 
Vjriy  gntxj  r\aturcdiy  hfs  wu«ewied  He  itutrisfr: 
od  the  competitors  by  kin  plaudits,  ajud  crowned 
the  victor  with  \m  own  haml 

He  had  akun-hDUfce  b»ii  A abort  distance  from 
hi#  humble  palace  in  Porio  Ferrajo.  Every  day 
| ho  Todc  thither  v*  &fi  ppirti  barouche,  accom- 
panied by  |iib  mother,  and  oocastunaily  amused 
himself  in  genhg  intn  -the  poultry -yard  and 
feeding  the  ehhxk«n^-  His  muthet  was  then 
nearly  seventy  year*  of  age  She  wag  a re 
markubly  fine-looking  vetmw: ; her  eoanteittim* 
hemg  expressive  af  both  svnsetn#*#  and  d>£* 
nhj.  ; V ••;..■'*  ■ ,•%’ 

N apoleo naj ept  b nt  Kttfef:.  H#  often  ihttw  him 
seif  upon  a couch  without  removing  hie  dotbes. 
and  rose  vocy  early  jn  the  plowing  to  read  arid 
write . He  breakfasted  ht?rwecn  ten  and  eh;ve.*Cf 
and  tbeu  took  » fchott  nap . H«  m^de  hi«iA*c  1 f 
•a  very  agrecahln  pompaniort  to  ail  who  approached 
him,  never  alluding,  with  the  riigh^t  gir*nm  m 
regret,  to  hi#  part  averse*.  #v»it  nxy  sin* 
pie  and  unort«ntatiour  in  hi*  dress*  ami  in  alt  hi* 


*ur  or  rtDA 

i xtn ilfy  ■*" .My ^ empire,  it  inukt  l»e  coiVlesscii.  is 
ri  ther  B miali  /’ 


orations  of  joy.  The  peasantry,  by  meeriug  him, 
kneifled  and  prortratwl  thcni^clve«-  ic*  the  earth. 
Napoleon  wa»  much  displeased  with 
tnenV ^whicti'  he t^ie’r  WW  of  edu- 

cation,  aiul  to  the  huiiriliations  iuapnscd  upon 
thertt  fey  the  monks.  Bui  even  here  the  resile** 
enwrgie#  of.  Uw  mind,  nod  hi^  inierwe  interest  in 
public  imptmeuient,  wore  immAliately  mn«jjico- 
In  the  course  id*  two  or  three;  days,  he  hail 
visitcil  every  spot  m his  little  domarq.  He  ex- 
AimuiQtl  tbti  mine9,lhcf,ilt  mars  has  .the  viDeynrds. 
the  wo»>d»i  the  hutbut^  the  fortifications,  wrilli  a 
practice  mvd  4»  Wrienrific  eye.  Extraordinary  a«>. 
Urity  was  hr*t%ntly  irifujsWd  into  tho  UUle  realm 
NeWf  ^ corirttftmud,  canal*  were  dug, 

ind  ;Kp^*.iuc:t^  n?«.tj3d.  A hospital  was  c*  tab - 


fu>  tajtifwig:  cin;  fhii'.#AiirWi)rii8.  A1  A kl»ori:dU^ 
tjuice  fr<*at  Elbtt  tberts  w.y*  m ufunhahitod  inland 
tilled  Which  Iwl  beeu  ul»aiidnnodv  a& 

it  bail;  to*?  A'  lurking- phw  of  the  BarWry 
worsafis  N>tpblirob  .thirty  of  ids  guard,  as 

,%  m fafe^  of  the  island . Ami 

jouf  A pfeu  of  irtfrific'ilihii#  to  b^it  off 
the  pcrrii**  «4  But ope,n  he  remarked  wnlb  a 
WVtfc  will  say  that  I h^vo  already  made  a con- 
quest ,r  • ' 

All  his  energies  seemed  devoted  to  the  pfunuv 
fion  bf  the  wealth  and  the  indiistry  of  hiAlittle 
realm.  :b  Jt  haa  lieen  alleged,^  says  W,  H fre- 


Jt  haa  lieen  alleged,^  mys  W H Ire* 
l^nd,  y*' hut  without  f iundation,  that  t|te  GnTperor 
retained  hi#  for  Qiijitity • f Nut  one 

review  took  plAr/*  d .unng  his  fertdowee  tu  FArto 
Permjo,  where  ^rrrtft  -to  ^>o#ees#  no  ^ttrai>- 
tiarns  for  hhu  “ 

Early  in  lunbv  Lctltid  and  PkulinCv 

mipeUed  try  lUHtmial  and  *i«b?riy  AiToetktni  came 
to  sbaa*c  ttii  A xtW  n>f  tl>e  b^hw vil  rtm  and  brother 
HkuU  the  <umc  C(fb*,  Ac  Austrian  cutotnissioner 
^ok  lenvC  ami  rctuhoid  to  Vienna.  The  English 
oommuiUuoner  Was  now  left  alone.  Hi»  position 
wfcs.  httmili«itmg  to  hlmaelf  and  annoying  to  Na*- 
pole.on.  Though  be  was  an  intellig«nt  mao,  and 
Napoleon  M tot  took  pleasure  in  bi»  ^kly,  the 
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of chivalry  \yeru  *o?pomMi;  JftWO  bruwi i4v< 
n*t,tmfr  wtuph  p***»«d  a*w  hj«  capacious  Whit* 
waiatooak?  H*2r  ttUoU:  coSUOne  9t V t^jta«t.te.*ii y 
Antique  Wh*  Ufek+  wMH)  ^vvdeml,  w$Mk#~ 
(Stl caOy  f$W|lpk  Up  W>  JW&  ACld  CULfJed  by  ttltf 
hair^dt^seirrte  u^no  bis  $$VspV*  Br-hivid  it  w/it. 
uvd  hr*  ii,  t^k  ribbon,  'Snot  *bun*.e  it  jfefehpedl 
flowing -4vv*u  £*p*u  Bip  KtoilOm.  Hv  & 
i]u^eiir»\w«l  tat,  decurtted  v*4b  *,wiuto*  cock 
uh  -fik}}  h whit*  p)uwp  Wbm  fa  fa fe  pf 

fVte  ^1  )hrf; vuhlfatb  *w  ijttfc  ^uait iMAoUn^ 
'*h*y  «>’  .the  tom***  of  EV 

gland  J Ao^crwu  and  Pnis^ii,  tyirvyey 

through  .0$  itir/h&W-  iaf  '-Pi&j&  to  tfa.  TydUttfe*  to 
take  tip*  jgj&ftl  yta  iV»r 

tlij&T  -*v*:rr  uf  tifftt  arouse]  CJu?  i h t & 

woimtit&fil  **WK  ps m&  ayc*v  Srifc*  '&Wm'«\ . yujd 
tyfttefafl-..  TiW#  '&*$%& -i -6- itoiffaiiK  wt*\ 

•»w-r??  te^lijv  ibfrp&ify *>f  JKite  jttfi 
upAf^nriy  fitru&  tfcey  rf<*|l&d  Laui*  XY’jlf 
<4s  Jm^p’  h*f  lh*  A 

*re|^v^*'<UOtg  % ^^te/sviA^  . 

tltg  fe  l*  Ui^Hi  (Yum  tlu*  wft i lb  ^ H writ  • Vf 

'wore  wriiftwtag  u,  ?,t  Ua» 

Thf*  rWrtoon*  4Vtatfft>4  ifcio  impend  i luard, 
*rt»M  tts-MM  n*v*r  forgot  ttwarr  chief,  ajp*  a&d 
i$*Y^9tVd$f  of  $ jv  » sc* 

mw*osm*&'  Tty* ;jf»fec*  t'o-tyit 
Hfondud  MyU^O  &!»uiooft.»  •..  .fclUjg 
fwiifritei  all  Ube  *£i$  o i Iaipehal 

gJiVKrjaxrw^i^  jrfv»tjf  $f , tfe?  Kiftpir^  ><. 

v.*fcrjj 'tjyjyi^  ^^4  doting  ibe  writ  ^ r bik  y^lp^ic:^ 
iu  the  MMzlfr+ttfk.  ift&r  of  lib#  refcw  / ; Tbo  ri^ht*  10. ■ 
**&*  Lbij'i  tbOvAi  iv^e  bill 

iv^br  hatuirj^f  uxoa^o»l  how*  in  iVw> 

»n«Jv<fiA  s>r  ^yxii.  )iv(  nvlji<^  to  aoOtsr  : 

ffr*  ftit^in^jifc^i  tftft  n-ituni  by  ^^'iv^yn^  hi. 
bjftd  lire  itottitofi,  Joy  ‘iiv>n^  $$&+  kp*jt<  ^ by  tix« 
wKI  ;v,.;A*,-:  ./?.:-V■^'v^;^'■v-'t,;'  *’. 

TW  oi*o  beyond 

^xprr^staa  by  the  ernmnam  '&ncef&m\(vi  they 
aiaiio  in  the  AUn^  At  uwi  KWhtqp  i^rr^n* 
^ered  <^ry  iliidi  of  otnriAvris  «hie>i  Fw  had 
ftrmm  tbe  Ravaiatwn  Fifty ttr*  iniilinn 
thine  h.«u»ire<S  ind  sixty  ti.n$*xjtj()  wjuH  irece t 
«?vi?md  (Atm  ib<?Ba»pirc-  ihou^d  |»i^^ 

cif.aswjmnj-wt'i  tt«infunii»4«n  and  wnib.-iry  ■yu.-vm  Ui 
trtsnic*itobj&  quantiUnti,.  V| era  yipltol  to(  ife  Via- 
U*r«  F-ftr%»>34»t‘s  c*«ro  dj«r^a>AW. 
tatmo'4  a h\a»dr»ii  Uau^oa)  ;aett  %>i? lento e4,  w»l 
ihp  anny  cat  dowi»  to  Wumativ]  L-.v*;^* 

■ ?4r«ie  Ifre  »n?.i  r,f  ad^vi  iv 

**,  <i‘:ift‘ro  UkAV  'it',  ia  the 

*Ut<  j'Mi’fam' . 4*#^rpf ?«*  The  a^rtd 

t»\j nirartv  r\f  tlue  people*  fypMnc  (*> -:;1<h;iV  .tt/J  \tni- 
t»r»  XhM  4'be»?«iie  ^ e^tibli^h  U*/? 

fttob' ftjpJ  ■ yr***  \-r.'-.\ 

W iinn/-  B^n ^44if4*  ^ ,j(^4 

N ^ poitro^/ , the  A Uteti  ^ 
d«tdy  h'.i&Qb*  .tA  Swf^ic/i  the  kih^hnn 

Xt  hemstis.  now  nece^a^ry  to  pay  Ui^. 

* ttirtjf  pirn**  hibtia  But  A6  the  .\Uie«  vat>t 
,p?OJ«nrf£  wbic^i  0O&  liaui  pltd^f  d,  they  turned 
wto  iw^«t^yrneii  to  obtain  ii\  Thr 
»<»  f*yt?  «s/>^uvdi  of  tlospiU,  rc^>  *a 


oirttt  **■  We  wdV  Uye-  pt  % fbr^l 

‘ A <fopufc&tiqtt  yr^t  ^n>  from 
Norway  lo  tt.&  0rdiyji§ovt*.iti«^nt,  ,U>  uuplum,  in 
qi'.^t  AithriJUi  toiti^  ihii  vuctcy  of  England  u I bt* 
evii^^LiUdnftbeuitiod  povv trr> T hen* eve*/'  »a>* 
Alinun,  !>  toward  .S^/ien  man  too  ^trtn^eut  tu 
t pqrwit  i>f  Any  attention  being'  puid  even  to  thva^ 
ttio<‘hing  of  a gidbrit  people  struggling 

fo»  iliLir  EAgfmd,  miliuut  the 

' .**if wjiX  far  Oe.»M 

! to  a>wcl  % i'itn/  BAm->dGVU\  by 

! *anvj.  poo.r^i  kiugiuoij  a 

|<^l  iuniy ' '.  NumcjgiAi»ft  bwtgftt 

>. <U:*pi*httiy  ■■u^UAat  tock  fyttfuJ  ^dk  T)^  UBU* 
.i : kingdom  ft*>i  jfeM»  were#! 

; wall  womul^  _ \ Yfe^  Ah^v-^ipAAg  fheir  »h'h tying 
l ^Yfa^u.fafa^  • oy^:  Uor  bjorvy  ■fi.jP^fv^,,^TW^- 
j ,Abt<^  -.-ttiw  ar<syw»d 

‘>ir- ' Omisb  t.  'it^fa 

; tv  feihe  fit*jpe$i  :tfei4t>f  wp  vwj  .yw 

tut.’  '•:B^'.fe  ’’Ifejtfte* 

! it*  <he 

; :aif  .rippC^'tfi^fi .'  fe4Spg^''ih«if.V'  '•  .Thii 

o«i  tirmt  tliiftng  ifo*  piiijiifa 
j <>ctiVbev;r  rtti4  N^tfem^r  pf  this  year. 

W^th  Ibi  leckh^s.  -feregatd  «f  ail  popu- 
lar rights,  the  AlVi^.S  prvK^txl  to.  punj^h  all  tiiroK 
.wtakss  wh\oi>  "inaniJesterj  .-joy  Ui^pointion.  tc* 
ibro^  oft\tlie  yoke  df  feuda)  deffpokisra  Tlie  no- 
! Me  Bux<xne  ^ *m  <iwape!led  to  drink  tlxeeap  of 

1 Humiliation  io  Vt4  druge  ft  l^rgc  jpart  of  the 
kir^dAoa  was  pfc*&*Aii  I>y>n  <d 

F4*u«l^  f Qfocbei  pith  tfk\ydy 
| teftoed  fW  Mighu^  A^trjyiw-w  lor  lihnft^.  TV 
tyfahy  trf  %onv»*  -wrie  '^ASi%e 

>f  vdi^mvimi)^ne»J  f wmch  ' ?i^>ok.qrr  bid 
riddy  hMtd  atfxi  hTdh  W'wi 

deitygrodi  ^g#tn  to 

of  earth > de^y^i^iw  eikar^  UeT  knout  or*!!  ptAiit 
Oil  to  •Siosdi*  and  lu^f ( Irei/it) lihg  vkidma  urtrn 
silent  and,  «tth  TV*  &U&h«-fc.>  yvhn  (iv  «. 
T>ui.rs  heui  t^njoy  tvi  a.  fr o^’  ^oVrn merA , >nd  x de- 
gree of  prpsp^nty  VM5^*  f9 

(jvcmin  t\y  tb>r  anoiivt  of  Au4?V  Tn;|y  f«t 

declared  .in  tlio  ^nti«h  that  ttmftJifil* 

1 4|  ywkgtcy  ^nd  v’^whWow.  no rp»*»^d  my  *triffc 
| v^3i<dh '-•  llkid  siwt  been  chnrg^i  Sir 

| Ar^rVild  Aii«nny  tfe  oh^twut  ndr<KTit('  of  ibe 
| linhHlr^ntatoqrkcVv  fhus  ^tolo^ti^aVr  tbc?:n*cte 
' f Alt  tht'wo  we’.y  dinpo^d  uf  ^cutir 

igaii^t  the\r  fwjlh,  \h e Congrciw  of  Vi^fV 

were  pr  with  tW  rliioi  powon . they  ^»ir«* 
yapt  td  the  French  wtpir^  or  of  tte  olHtv 

^■•.^iwd.  iff  bey  Wttt?  allbtti.vi  to  svxuA  uf 
po^e.wv  i hey  andciweTit  t$cfw«r% 
»h^n  tlvi  «t art*  rule  cd'vs:^  i)n  «ud  lo«  of  thvjvmv 
infe)AI  fH)ri>  >V A^ejin/dnjr  *>f  the  wofkl  T" 

A#  liitise  gpvmr»mcrt»is  haxt  been  sufloia?3d  b; 
ftfio  $tm\s#  of  t>rtc  fa  fed  they  cdf  F*l 

(WgeilKir  The  AlUay  lmd  dic^emnomt  envogj;  \o 
fetce  \9h$tr ^ tlve  ihighty  worg?  -wus  vfhieli  ^* 
Uintd  Uiv  popular  iuytitntior^  of  Fu/otw  (yim- 
^iicnt;y  they  combimod  Agranol ^opoleflp* 
parte  aloyie  iboa*  wl^i>  c*>r»<Wr;,in  JSopoleon 

firr  not  ito*in$,  fyqpftik&l  theor  kin^deme  o* 

^xb}i«v  ^rtemer  the  qcit!«tiont  4<t  Whv  did  no^ 
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people,  upon  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  establish  repub* 
lican  institutions  themselves  !” 

The  fate  of  Frederic  Augustus,  the  unhappy 
King  of  Saxony,  peculiarly  excited  the  sympathies 
of  all  generous  minds.  He  had  been  magnani- 
mous in  his  fidelity  to  the  popular  cause,  and  with 
corresponding  severity  he  was  punished.  After 
being  detained  for  some  time  a state  prisoner  in 
the  castle  of  Fredericksfield,  while  his  judges  de- 
cided his  doom,  one  third  of  his  dominions  were 
wrested  from  him,  and  given  to  Prussia.  The 
king,  thus  weakened  by  the  loss  of  two  millions 
of  subjects,  and  rendered  powerless  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  despotisms,  was  permitted  to  sit 
down  again  upon  his  mutilated  throne.  Thus  all 
over  Europe  there  was  with  the  people  intense 
discontent.  The  popular  cause  was  effectually 
abased,  and  despotism  was  rampant. 

Napoleon  at  Elba  read  the  European  journals 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  He  appeared  to  be 
quite  indifferent  to  the  insults  which  the  Allies 
and  their  partisans  were  lavishing  upon  him. 

“ Am  I much  cut  up  to  day!”  said  he  to  Gen- 
eral Bertrand,  as  he  on  one  occasion  brought  him 
the  French  journals. 

“ No,  Sire,”  the  Grand  Marshal  replied. — 
“ There  is  no  assault  to-day  upon  your  Majesty.” 

44  Ah  ! well !”  Napoleon  replied.  44  It  will  bcy 
for  to-morrow.  It  is  an  intermittent  fever.”* 

* As  the  summer  advanced  the  Emperor  began 
to  be  embarrassed  for  want  of  money.  The  sums 
he  had  brought  with  him  were  expended,  and  the 
Bourbons,  with  dishonor  which  excited  the  re- 
proaches even  of  the  Allies,  neglected  to  pay  the 
annuity  settled  upon  the  exiled  Emperor  by  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  This  violation  of  the 
compact  was  without  a shadow  of  justification. 
Napoleon  might  have  continued  the  war,  and  at 
least  have  cost  the  Allies  a vast  sacrifice  of 
treasure  and  of  blood.  It  was  an  act  of  perfidy  to 
refuse  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty.  The  British 
government  were  ashamed  of  this  conduct,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  earnestly  but  unavailingly  re- 
monstrated with  the  Bourbons. 

* The  following  remarks  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  will 
commend  themselves  to  every  candid  mind : 44  In  spite  of 
all  attacks,  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Emperor  remains  to 
dafond  him.  It  is  exclusively  the  offspring  of  his  genius. 
His  immortal  works  will  long  remain  as  objects  of  com- 
parison, difficult  of  attainment  for  those  who  shall  attempt 
to  imitate  him  ; while  Frenchmen  will  consider  them  the 
proudest  records  in  their  history.  They  will  also  serve  as 
aa  answer  to  all  those  attaeks  which  a spirit  of  revenge 
never  ceases  to  direct  against  him.  When  time,  which 
analyzes  every  thing,  shall  have  disarmed  resentment, 
Napoleon  will  be  held  up  to  the  veneration  of  history  as 
the  man  of  the  people,  as  the  hero  of  liberal  institutions. 
He  will  then  receive  his  just  meed  of  praise  for  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind.  A correct  idea  will 
then  be  formed  of  the  resistance  he  must  have  encounter- 
ed. A proper  distinction  will  be  drawn  between  a dicta- 
torship rendered  necessary  and  a government  ruling  by 
Che  laws  ; between  the  crisis  of  a moment  and  the  settled 
political  existence  which  it  was  intended  to  impart  to  the 
nation.  Lastly,  it  will  be  admitted  that  no  one  possessed 
in  so  great  a degree  as  himself  the  means  of  rendering 
Pranee  happy,  and  that  she  would  not  have  foiled  to  be  so 
Iwd  M not  been  for  the  wan  into  which  his  enemies  had 
fofhmPwelfo^.'"TOi',e  h““' ln  or<>«  to  obstruct  his  slews 
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Napoleon,  with  hia  accustomed  promptness  and 
energy,  stopped  his  improvements,  and  introduced 
the  most  rigorous  economy  into  all  his  expendi- 
tures. The  chill  winds  of  winter  came,  and  tbs 
Emperor  retired  to  his  cabinet  and  to  his  books, 
and  to  conversation  with  the  illustrious  men  who, 
in  increasing  numbers,  flocked  to  visit  him.  With 
remarkable  unreserve  he  communicated  his  im- 
pressions, though  he  could  not  but  have  known 
that  they  would  have  been  reported  all  over  Eu- 
rope. 

Lord  Ebrington  records  an  interesting  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Napoleon  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th  of  December. 

“Tell  me  frankly,”  said  Napoleon,  “are  tbs 
French  satisfied  I” 

44  So,  so,”  Lord  Ebrington  replied. 

44  It  can  not  be,”  Napoleon  Tejoined.  44  They 
have  been  too  much  humbled.  They  have  had  a 
king  forced  upon  them,  and  that  too  by  England.” 

He  then  referred  to  the  pamphlets  which  had 
been  published  in  France  respecting  himself. 

44  Among  them,”  said  he, 44  there  arc  some  which 
denominate  me  a traitor  and  a coward.  But  it  is 
only  truth  that  wounds.  The  French  well  know 
that  I am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The 
wisest  plan  the  Bourbons  could  have  adopted 
would  have  been,  as  regards  myself,  to  pursue  the 
rule  by  which  I wTas  guided  in  respect  to  them — 
that  is  to  say,  never  permitting  any  one  to  state 
any  thing  either  good  or  bad  regarding  the 
family.” 

44  What  do  you  think  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia!” inquired  Lord  Ebrington. 

44  He  is  an  absolute  Greek,”  Napoleon  replied. 

44  There  is  no  placing  any  dependence  upon  him. 
He  nevertheless  is  instructed,  and  possesses  some 
liberal  sentiments,  which  were  acquired  from  the 
philosophical  La  Harpe,  who  was  his  tutor.  But 
he  is  so  flippant  and  deceptive  it  is  impossible  to  v 
ascertain  if  his  assertions  are  the  results  of  his 
real  thoughts,  or  derived  from  a certain  vanity  in 
contrasting  himself  with  his  real  position. 

“The  Emperor  Francis,”  he  continued,  “had 
more  honesty  but  less  capacity.  I would  much 
rather  confide  in  him  than  in  the  other.  And  if 
he  passed  his  word  to  any  thing,  I should  feel 
persuaded  that,  on  pledging  himself,  he  had  the 
intention  of  fulfilling  his  promise.  But  his  fac- 
ulties are  very  circumscribed — no  energy,  no 
character.”  • 

44  Ae  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  is  a corporal, 
without  an  idea  beyond  the  dress  of  a soldier.  He* 
is  by  far  the  most  stupid  of  the  three.” 

Conversation  then  turned  to  Napoleon’s  last 
campaign.  44  Our  ruin,”  said  he,  with  as  much 
apparent  composure  as  if  speaking  of  an  event 
which  occurred  during  the  Middle  Ages,  “is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Marmont.  I had  confided  to  him 
some  of  my  best  troops,  and  a post  of  the  great- 
est importance.  How  could  I expect  to  be  be- 
trayed by  a man  whom  I had  loaded  with  kind- 
ness from  the  time  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age ! 
Had  he  stood  firm,  I could  have  driven  the  Allies 
out  of  Paris,  and  the  people  there,  as  well  as 
throughout  France,  would  have  risen  in  spite  of 
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the  Senate.  But,  even  with  Marmont’s  troops, 
the  Allies  numbered  against  us  three  to  one. 
After  his  defection  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
of  success.  I might  still,  however,  have  been  in 
France,  and  have  prolonged  the  war  for  some 
years.  But  against  Europe  united  I could  not 
have  flattered  myself  with  a fortunate  result.  I 
soon  decided  to  rescue  F ranee  from  civil  war ; 
and  I now  look  upon  myself  as  dead,  for  to  die 
or  to  live  here  is  the  same  thing.” 

44  Were  you  not  surprised,”  inquired  Lord  Eb- 
rington, 44  that  Berthier  should  have  been  among 
the  first  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  Bourbons  1” 

Napoleon  answered  with  a smile, 44 1 have  been 
informed  that  he  committed  some  such  foolish' 
ness,  but  he  was  not  gifted  with  a strong  mind. 
I had  raised  him  higher  than  his  deserts,  because 
he  was  useful  to  me  in  writing.  After  all,  he 
was  an  honest  soul,  who,  in  case  1 appeared, 
would  be  the  first  to  express  his  regrets  for  what 
be  had  done  with  tears  in  his  eyes.”  Again  he 
said,  44  The  only  revenge  1 wish  on  this  poor 
Berthier,  would  be  to  see  him  in  his  costume  of 
captain  of  the  body-guard  of  Louis.”  With  un- 
deniable correctness  Napoleon  has  said, 44 1 never 
revenged  myself  for  a personal  injury  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  life." 

44  But  what  would  they  do  with  me,”  said  Na- 
poleon, 44  supposing  I should  go  to  England  1 
Should  I be  stoned  to  death  1” 

44 1 think,”  Lord  Ebrington  replied,  “that  you 
would  be  perfectly  safe.  The  violent  feelings 
against  you  have  been  daily  subsiding  since  we 
are  no  longer  at  war.” 

44 1 believe,  nevertheless,”  Napoleon  rejoined, 
smiling,  44  that  1 should  run  some  risk  from  your 
London  mob.” 

He  spoke  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  highest 
terms.  44  Though  not  a man,”  said  he,  44  of  su- 
perior talents,  he  was,  in  integrity  and  goodness 
of  heart,  an  honor  to  his  country.  He  was  what 
I call  a specimen  of  the  true  race  of  English  no- 
bility. I wish  1 had  had  some  of  the  same  stamp 
in  France.  I always  knew,”  he  added, 44  whether 
the  English  cabinet  were  sincere  in  any  proposals 
for  peace  by  the  persons  they  sent  to  treat.  I 
believe,  if  Mr.  Fox  had  lived,  we  should  have 
ooncluded  a peace.  The  manner  in  which  he 
began  his  correspondence  with  Talleyrand  gave 
an  incontestable  proof  of  his  good  faith.  You, 
doubtless,  call  to  your  recollection  the  circum- 
stance of  the  assassin.  But  those  leagued  with 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  administration  were  not  so  pacific- 
ally inclined.” 

44  We  considered  your  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment such,”  said  Lord  Ebrington,  44  that  many 
of  our  statesmen,  and  Lord  Grenville  among 
them,  were  afraid  of  making  peace  with  you.” 

44  You  were  mistaken,”  Napoleon  replied.  44 1 
was  only  desirous  of  making  you  just.  I respect 
the  English  character;  but  I wanted  a free  mari- 
time trade.  Events,  in  creating  wars,  furnished 
me  the  means  of  enlarging  my  empire,  and  I did 
not  neglect  them.  But  I stood  in  need  of  some 
years'  repose  to  accomplish  every  thing  I intended 
for  France.  Tell  Lord  Grenville  to  come  and 


visit  me  at  Elba.  I believe  you  thought  in  En- 
gland that  I was  a very  demon.  But  now  you 
have  seen  France  and  me,  you  will  probably  allow 
that  you  have  in  some  respectB  been  deceived.” 

44  I then  attacked,”  says  Lord  Ebrington,  44  his 
detention  of  English  travelers,  which  he  justified 
on  the  score  of  retaliation,  in  our  having  made 
prizes  at  sea  before  a declaration  of  war.  I re-  # 
plied  that  such  a proceeding  had  been  sanctioned 
by  long  use.”  44  Yes,”  he  said,  44  to  you  who 
gain,  but  not  to  others  who  suffer  from  it.  And 
if  you  made  new  laws  of  nations,  I was  justified 
in  doing  the  same.  I am  fully  convinced  that, 
in  your  hearts,  you  allow  that  I was  right  be- 
cause I displayed  energy  in  that  proceeding. 
And  I have,  equally  with  yourselves,  somewhat 
of  the  pirate  about  me.” 

Lord  Ebrington  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
admirable  sang  froid  with  which  Napoleon  bore 
his  reverses.  44  All  the  world,”  said  the  Em- 
peror, 44  has  been  more  astonished  in  that  respect 
than  myself.  I do  not  entertain  the  best  opinion 
of  men,  and  1 have  uniformly  mistrusted  fortune. 
My  brothers  were  much  more  kings  than  I.  They 
have  had  the  enjoyments  of  royalty,  while  I have 
had  little  but  its  fatigues.” 

The  eyes  of  the  people  of  France  were  now 
every  day  more  and  more  earnestly  turned  to- 
ward Elba.  Loud  murmurs  were  every  where 
ascending  around  the  Bourbon  throne.  Louis 
XVIII.  and  his  friends  were  alarmed.  The  roy- 
alists felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  Napoleon 
out  of  the  way,  as  his  boundless  personal  popu- 
larity endangered  the  repose  of  Europe.  Many 
plots  were  formed  for  his  assassination,  which 
were  communicated  to  him  by  his  friends.  Na- 
poleon was  defenseless,  and  the  poniard  of  the 
murderer  was  ever  suspended  over  him.  The 
English  cabinet  was  dissatisfied  with  his  place 
of  exile,  as  not  being  sufficiently  remote  from 
Europe.  The  British  government  was  in  nego- 
tiation with  the  East  India  Company  for  the  ces- 
sion to  the  Crown  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  on  his  voyage  to  and  from  India  had  seen  this 
lonely  rock,  had  suggested  it  as  a strong  prison 
for  the  exile,  whom  he  unworthily  allowed  himself 
implacably  to  hate.  The  report  was  every  where, 
that  the  Allies  were  deliberating  the  project  of 
removing  the  Emperor  from  Elba  to  St.  Helena. 

“ After  the  retreat  of  the  Emperor  to  Elba,” 
says  Lord  Holland,  44  Lady  Holland  furnished 
him  with  one  or  two  packets  of  English  news- 
papers, which  she  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
anxious  to  peruse.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  one 
of  those  papers  was  a paragraph  hinting  a project 
among  the  confederates  of  transporting  him  to 
St.  Helena.  True  it  was  that  such  an  idea,  how- 
ever inconsistent  with  honor  or  good  faith,  was 
started  and  discussed  before  Napoleon  left  Elba. 

I stated  this  fact  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
debate  on  the  treatment  of  General  Bonaparte, 
and  T was  not  contradicted.  I had  it,  in  truth, 
from  an  Englishman  of  veracity  employed  at  the 
Congress  at  Vienna,  who  told  me  it  after  Napo- 
leon’s arrival  at  Paris,  but  before  the  battle  of 
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Waterloo.  Any  well-grounded  suspicion  of  such 
a proceeding  was  surely  sufficient  to  release  the 
exiled  Emperor  from  the  obligations  of  his  treaty 
and  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  and  to  justify 
liis  attempt  to  recover  the  empire  he  had  so  re- 
cently lost.” 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  than  this  state 
of  things  the  marvelous  power  of  Napoleon. 
Here  was  a man,  without  arms,  without  money, 
quietly  dwelling  on  a little  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, reading  his  books,  conversing  in  his  cab- 
inet, watching  over  the  interests  of  a few  hund- 
red peasants ; and  yet  the  power  of  his  name  was 
such,  and  there  was  such  a tide  of  sympathy 
circling  around  him  from  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  Continent,  that  the  combined  despots 
of  Europe,  in  the  midst  of  their  bristling  bayon- 
ets, were  trembling  for  fear  of  him. 

The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  had  already  been 
shamefully  violated,  and  Napoleon  was  conse- 
quently no  longer  bound  by  its  obligations.  A 
crisis  was  manifestly  at  hand.  France  was  on 
the  eve  of  another  revolution.  The  nation  was 
earnestly  yearning  for  its  deposed  Emperor.  Na- 
poleon anxiously  watched  these  portentous  signs. 
He  studied  the  journals.  He  received  reports 
from  his  friends  respecting  the  distracted  state 
of  France,  the  universal  discontent  with  the  Bour- 
bons, the  projects  for  his  assassination,  or  to  kid- 
nap him  and  consign  him  to  close  imprisonment. 
They  told  him  of  the  affection  with  which  his 
memory  was  cherished  by  the  people  of  France, 
and  their  earnest  desire  that  he  would  return. 

It  was  now  near  the  close  of  the  month  of 
February.  He  had  been  upon  the  island  of  Elba 
ten  months.  His  peril  was  extreme.  The  as- 
sassin’s dagger  might  any  day  reach  his  heart, 
or  a band  of  kidnappers  convey  him  to  imprison- 
ment— a thousand  fold  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
death.  He  resolved  to  return  to  France,  present 
himself  before  the  people,  and  let  them  place  him 
upon  the  throne  or  send  a bullet  through  his 
heart,  as  to  them  should  seem  the  best. 

Pauline  visited  the  Continent,  and  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  friends  of  Napoleon  gathered 
around  her.  On  her  return  she  acquainted  the 
Emperor  with  the  remorse  of  his  old  companions 
in  arms  for  having  joined  the  Bourbons,  and  of 
their  urgent  entreaty  that  he  would  return  to 
France.  They  all  agreed  in  the  declaration,  that 
the  people,  with  entire  unanimity,  would  replace 
him  upon  the  throne. 

Early  in  February  Baron  Chaboulon,  one  of 
the  young  members  of  Napoleon’s  council  of 
state,  in  disguise,  visited  Elba.  He  obtained  a 
private  audience  with  the  Emperor,  and  reports 
the  following  conversation  as  having  occurred 
during  the  interview : 

44 1 am  informed  that  you  have  just  arrived 
from  France,’’  said  the  Emperor.  44  Speak  to 
me  of  Paris.  Have  you  brought  to  me  letters 
from  my  friends?” 

44  No,  Sire—” 

Napoleon  interrupted  him,  saying, 44  Ah ! I see 
they,  like  the  rest,  have  forgotten  me.” 

44  Sire,  you  will  never  be  forgotten  in  France,” 


Chaboulon  added.  44  Your  Majesty  will  ever  Lc 
cherished  with  emotions  of  devotion  and  attach- 
ment by  all  true  Frenchmen.” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  Napoleon.  44  The 
French  have  now  another  sovereign.  Their  duty 
and  their  happiness  command  them  to  think  no 
more  of  me.  They  invent  a great  many  fables 
and  falsehoods  respecting  me  in  Paris.  It  is  also 
said  that  I am  to  be  transferred  to  Malta  or  to 
St.  Helena.  Let  them  think  of  it.  I have  pre- 
visions for  six  months,  cannon,  and  brave  men 
to  defend  me,  and  I shall  make  them  pay  dearly 
for  the  shameful  attempt.  But  I can  not  think 
that  Europe  will  dishonor  itself  by  arming  against 
a single  man,  who  has  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  wish  to  injure  others.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander has  too  much  regard  for  the  opinion  of 
posterity  to  lend  himself  to  such  a crime.  They 
have  guaranteed  to  me,  by  a solemn  treaty,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Island  of  Elba.  I am  here  in 
my  own  house.  So  long  as  I do  not  go  out  to 
seek  a quarrel  with  my  neighbors,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  come  and  disturb  me.  How  are  the 
Bourbons  liked  in  France?” 

44 Sire!”  Chaboulon  replied,  44 the  Bourbons 
have  not  realized  the  expectations  of  the  French. 
The  number  of  malcontents  increases  duly.” 

44  So  much  the  worse,  so  much  the  worse,” 
Napoleon  sharply  rejoined.  44  But  why  has  not 
X sent  me  any  letters?” 

“He  was  afraid,”  Chaboulon  replied,  44  that 
they  might  be  taken  from  me.  He  has,  however, 
revealed  several  circumstances,  known  only  to 
your  Majesty  and  himself,  which  I cm  to  give  as 
proof  that  I am  worthy  of  your  confidence.” 

44  Let  us  hear  them,”  the  Empeior  added. 

44 1 began  my  detail,”  Chaboulon  writes,  44  but 
he  exclaimed  without  allowing  me  to  finish, 
4 That’s  enough.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that 
at  first?  We  have  lost  half  an  hour.’  This 
storm  disconcerted  me.  He  perceived  my  con- 
fusion, and  resuming  his  discourse  in  tones  of 
mildness,  said,  4 Come,  make  yourself  easy,  and 
repeat  to  me  minutely  all  that  has  transpired  be- 
tween you  and  X 

44 1 proceeded  in  my  narrative,  but  the  Emperor, 
who  when  affected  was  incapable  of  listening  to 
any  recital  without  interrupting  by  his  comments 
at  every  moment,  stopped  me  by  exclaiming : 

44  4 1 truly  thought,  when  I abdicated,  that  ths 
Bourbons,  instructed  and  disciplined  by  adver- 
sity, would  not  fall  again  into  the  errors  that 
ruined  them  in  1789.  I was  in  hopes  the  King 
would  govern  you  as  a good  man  should.  It 
was  the  only  means  of  making  you  forget  that 
he  had  been  forced  upon  you  by  foreigners.  But 
since  the  Bourbons  have  returned  to  France  they 
have  done  nothing  but  commit  blunders.  Their 
treaty  of  the  23d  of  April  has  profoundly  dis- 
gusted me.  With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  they 
have  robbed  France  of  Belgium,  and  of  all  ths 
territory  acquired  since  the  Revolution.  They 
have  despoiled  the  nation  of  its  docks,  its  arse- 
nals, its  fleets,  its  artillery,  and  the  immense 
stores  which  I had  collected  in  the  fortresses  and 
ports  which  they  have  now  ceded.  Talleyrand 
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has  conducted  them  to  this  infamy.  He  must  the  Revolution.  But  what  do  my  soldiers  say 
have  been  bribed.  Peace  on  such  terms  is  easy,  about  met*’  * 


Had  I,  like  them,  consented  to  the  ruin  of  France, 
they  would  not  now  be  on  my  throne.  But  1 
would  sooner  cut  off  this  right  arm.  I preferred 
renouncing  my  throne,  rather  than  to  retain  it 
by  tarnishing  my  glory  and  the  honor  of  France. 
A degraded  throne  is  an  intolerable  burden. 

44  1 My  enemies  have  published  every  where  that 
1 obstinately  refused  to  make  peace.  They  have 
represented  me  as  a wretched  madman,  thirsting 
for  blood  and  carnage.  Such  language  answered 
their  purpose.  When  you  wish  to  hang  your 
dog,  you  give  out  that  he  is  mad.  But  Europe 
shall  know  the  truth.  I will  acquaint  it  with 
every  thing  that  was  said  and  done  at  Chatillon. 
I will  unmask,  with  a vigorous  hand,  the  En- 
glish, the  Russians,  and  the  Austrians.  Europe 
shall  judge  between  us.  She  will  declare  on 
which  side  lay  the  knavery  and  the  thirst  for 
shedding  blood.  I might  have  retired  with  my 
army  beyond  the  Loire,  and  enjoyed  a mountain 
warfare  to  my  heart's  content.  I would  not.  I 
was  weary  of  carnage. 

“ 4 My  name,  and  the  brave  men  who  remained 
faithful  to  me,  made  the  Allies  tremble  even  in 
my  capital.  They  offered  Italy  as  the  price  of 
my  abdication.  I refused.  After  once  reigning 
over  France,  one  ought  not  to  reign  elsewhere. 
I chose  the  isle  of  Elba.  They  were  happy  to 
accord  it  to  me.  The  position  suits  me ; for  here 
I can  watch  France  and  the  Bourbons.  All  that 
I have  done  has  been  for  France.  It  was  for  her 
sake,  not  for  my  own,  that  I wished  to  make  her 
the  first  nation  on  the  globe.  My  glory  is  secure. 
If  I had  thought  but  of  self,  I would  have  re- 
turned to  a private  station.  But  it  was  my  duty 
to  retain  the  imperial  title  for  my  family  and  son. 
Next  to  France,  my  son  is  to  me  the  dearest  ob- 
ject in  all  the  world. 1 ” 

During  this  glowing  discourse  the  Emperor 
rapidly  paced  the  room,  and  appeared  violently 
agitated.  He  paused  a moment,  and  then  con- 
tinued, 

“ The  emigrants  know  too  well  that  I am  here. 
I discover  new  plots  every  day.  They  have  sent 
to  Corsica  one  of  the  assassins  of  Georges — a 
wretch  whom  even  the  English  journals  have 
pointed  out  to  Europe  as  a blood-thirsty  assassin. 
But  let  them  beware  ! If  he  misses  me,  I shall 
not  miss  him.  I will  send  my  grenadiers  after 
him,  and  he  shall  be  shot  as  an  example  to 
others." 

There  was  again  a moment  of  silence,  when 
the  Emperor  resumed,  44  Do  my  generals  go  to 
Court  1 They  must  cut  a sad  figure  there." 

“ Yes,  Sire  !"  Chaboulon  replied  ; “ and  they 
are  enraged  to  see  themselves  superseded  in  fa- 
vor by  emigrants  who  never  heard  the  sound  of 
a cannon." 

“ The  emigrants  will  never  alter,"  Napoleon 
rejoined.  44 1 committed  a great  error  when  I 
recalled  that  anti-national  race  into  France.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  me  they  would  have  died  of 
starvation  abroad.  But  then  I had  great  motives. 
I wanted  to.  reconcile  Europe  to  us,  and  close 
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44  The  soldiers,  Sire,"  said  Chaboulon,  44  never 
pronounce  your  name  but  with  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  grief." 

44  And  so  they  still  love  me,"  said  Napoleon, 
smiling. 

44  Y es,  Sire,"  said  Chaboulon ; 44  and  I may 
venture  to  say  that  they  love  you  even  more  than 
ever.  They  consider  our  misfortunes  as  the  ef- 
fect of  treachery,  and  constantly  affirm  that  they 
never  would  have  been  conquered  if  they  had  not 
been  sold  to  their  enemies." 

44  They  are  right,"  said  Napoleon.  44 1 am 
glad  to  learn  that  my  army  preserves  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  superiority.  I see  that  I have 
formed  a correct  opinion  of  the  state  of  France. 
The  Bourbons  are  unfit  to  reign.  Their  govern- 
ment may  be  acceptable  to  priests,  nobles,  and 
old-fashioned  countesses ; but  it  is  utterly  worth- 
less to  the  present  generation.  The  Revolution 
has  taught  the  people  to  know  their  rank  in  the 
state;  they  will  never  consent  to  fall  back  into 
their  former  nothingness.  The  army  can  never 
become  attached  to  the  Bourbons.  Our  victories 
and  misfortunes  have  established  between  the 
troops  and  myself  an  indestructible  tie.  The 
Bourbons  are  neither  loved  nor  feared.  The 
government  is  evidently  hastening  to  its  fall. 
The  priests  and  the  emigrants  are  its  only  parti- 
sans. Every  man  of  patriotism  or  of  soul  is  its 
enemy.  But  bow  will  all  this  end  1 Is  it  thought 
there  will  be  a new  Revolution1." 

44  Sire,"  replied  Chaboulon,  44  discontent  and 
irritation  prevail  to  such  an  extent  that  the  slight- 
est effervescence  would  inevitably  cause  a gen- 
eral insurrection,  and  nobody  would  be  surprised 
if  it  were  to  take  place  to-morrow." 

44  But  what  would  you  do  were  you  to  expel 
the  Bourbons  1"  said  the  Emperor ; 44  would  you 
establish  the  Republic1" 

44  The  Republic,  Sire  !"  said  Chaboulon,  44  no- 
body thinks  of  it.  Perhaps  they  would  create  a 
regency.” 

44  A regency !”  exclaimed  Napoleon  with  vehe- 
mence and  surprise,  44  am  / dead  !” 

44  But  your  absence — " Chaboulon  commenced 
to  say. 

44  My  absence,"  interrupted  Napoleon, 44  makes 
no  difference.  In  a couple  of  days  I could  be 
back  again  in  France,  if  the  nation  were  to  recall 
me.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  if  I were  to 
return1” 

44  Sire,"  said  Chaboulon,  44 1 dare  not  person- 
ally attempt  to  answer  such  a question  ; but — " 

44  That  is  not  what  I am  asking,"  impatiently 
answered  Napoleon  ; 44  answer  Yes,  or  No." 

44  Why  then,  Sire,  Yes !”  said  Chaboulon. 

“Do  you  really  think  sot"  the  Emperor  in- 
quired with  tenderness. 

44  Yes,  Sire,  I am  convinced,"  Chaboulon  con- 
tinued, 44  and  so  is  Mons.  X , that  the  people 

and  the  army  would  receive  you  as  their  deliverer, 
and  that  your  cause  would  be  embraced  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  had  foreseen  that  your  Majesty 
would  make  inquiries  on  this  point,  and  the  fol- 
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lowing  is  literally  his  answer.  4 You  will  tell 
the  Emperor  that  I would  not  dare  decide  so  im- 
portant a question;  but  he  may  consider  it  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  government  has 
wholly  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the 
army — that  discontent  has  increased  to  the  high- 
est pitch;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  government  can  stand  much  longer 
against  such  universal  dislike.  You  will  add 
that  the  Emperor  is  the  only  object  of  the  regret 
and  the  hope  of  the  nation.  He,  in  his  wisdom, 
will  decide  what  he  ought  to  do.’  ” 

Napoleon  appeared  deeply  agitated.  His  far- 
reaching  vision  revealed  to  him  the  vastness  of 
the  impending  consequences.  For  a long  time 
he  walked  the  floor,  absorbed  in  intensity  of 
thought,  and  then  said, 

44 1 will  reflect  upon  it.  Come  here  to-morrow 
at  eleven  o'clock.” 

At  the  appointed  hour  Chaboulon  presented 
himself  to  the  Emperor.  After  a long  conversa- 
tion, essentially  the  same  with  that  which  we 
have  recorded,  Napoleon  said, 

44 1 will  set  off.  The  enterprise  is  vast,  it  is 
difficult,  it  is  dangerous.  But  it  is  not  beyond 
my  compassing.  On  great  occasions  fortune  has 
never  abandoned  me.  I shall  set  off,  but  not 
alone.  I will  not  run  the  risk  of  allowing  myself 
to  be  collared  by  the  gendarmes.  I will  depart 
with  my  sword,  my  Polanders,  my  grenadiers. 
All  France  is  on  my  side.  I belong  to  France. 
For  her  I will  sacrifice  my  repose,  my  blood,  my 
life,  with  the  greatest  joy.  1 have  not  settled  the 
day  of  my  departure.  By  deferring  it,  I should 
reap  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  Congress  to 
terminate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  J run  the 
risk  of  being  kept  here  a close  prisoner  by  the 
vessels  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  English,  if,  as 
every  thing  appears  to  indicate,  there  should  be  a 
rupture  between  the  Allies.  Depart,  and  tell 

X you  have  seen  me,  and  I have  determined 

to  expose  myself  to  every  danger,  for  the  sake  of 
yielding  to  the  prayers  of  France,  and  ridding  the 
nation  of  the  Bourbons.  Say  also,  I shall  leave 
here  with  my  guard  on  the  1st  of  April,  perhaps 
sooner.” 

The  Duke  of  Rovigo  writes  in  his  memoirs : 
44  The  main  object  of  M.  de  Talleyrand’s  attention 
at  Vienna  was  the  abduction  of  the  Emperor, 
whom  he  represented  as  a weight  upon  France, 
and  as  feeding  the  hopes  of  all  restless  minds. 
In  this  respect  he  was  right.  The  subject  of  the 
Emperor  engrossed  the  attention  of  ail  parties. 
The  more  consideration  was  bestowed  upon  the 
details  of  the  events  which  had  occasioned  his 
downfall,  the  greater  was  the  interest  felt  for 
him.  Talleyrand  had  present  to  his  mind  the 
example  of  the  return  from  Egypt.  He  dreaded 
a second  representation  of  that  event.  It  had  so 
often  been  asserted  that  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
depended  upon  the  repose  of  France,  that  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  abduction  of  the  Emperor 
was  necessary  to  the  general  welfare.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  therefore,  succeeded  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  this  course.  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia alone  showed  any  difficulty  in  assenting 


to  the  proposal.  But  he  at  last  tacitly  consented 
to  it. 

44  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  wholly  bent  on  accel- 
erating this  operation,  which  was  said  at  the 
time  to  be  intrusted  to  the  English  Admiral  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  whose  ostensible  mission  was  to 
be  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Barbary  States,  in  the  Mediterranean.  I only 
learned  this  circumstance  from  what  was  publicly 
reported  in  Paris,  where  a variety  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  London  communicated  details  respect- 
ing the  Congress,  toward  which  all  eyes  were  then 
turned.  The  English  newspapers  also  reported 
that  the  Emperor  was  to  be  removed  to  St.  Hel- 
ena ; and  the  report  was  repeated  in  the  German 
papers,  which  the  Emperor  regularly  received  at 
Elba.  No  doubt  was  entertained  that  this  opera- 
tion would  soon  be  carried  into  effect. 

44  In  the  emergency,  the  Emperor  formed  the 
plan  of  returning  to  France,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  former  occasion.  No  alternative  was  left  to 
him.  He  knew  that  it  was  intended  to  violate 
his  asylum,  in  which  he  had  no  means  of  defend- 
ing himself,  for  any  length  of  time,  and  where  it 
was  now  even  impossible  for  him  to  subsist  with- 
out the  allowance  guaranteed  but  not  paid  to 
him.” 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN  WHICH  CLIVE  GOES  ABROAD. 

ALTHOUGH  Thomas  Newcome  was  gone 
back  to  India  in  search  of  more  money,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  live  upon  his  income  at  borne, 
he  was  nevertheless  rather  a wealthy  man ; and  at 
the  moment  of  his  departure  from  Europe  hadtwe 
lakhs  of  rupees  invested  in  various  Indian  securi- 
ties. 44  A thousand  a year  more,”  he  thought, "ad- 
ded to  the  interest  accruing  from  my  two  lakhs 
will  enable  us  to  live  very  comfortably  at  home. 
I can  give  Clive  ten  thousand  pounds  when  he 
* Continued  from  the  July  Number. 
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mam**.  and B*fc  btimiml  & y&id  out  af  my  { of  math,  n k at  di  i i ig- vt col*  „ mu  Urf* i b^Vnd  pa  i ni- 
fovi'&wr.*,  If  hu  g<?tr  ^ vt'ifo  with  *ume  money ■ Inig-boxo*,  the  mo$t  beemitti!  .that 

they  raay  have  every  enjoyment  xxf  life ; and  >vt .!  Stesaft*.  5oap  urid  Isaac  c.mld  supply  Ji  made 
fot  hi#  fdmures*  he  c*n  paint  just  few  or  an  J J .|.vs»  «j4q$  gikten  feme  those  hod?  gimcra<;ii$  • 
inany  of  ihififo  as  Uc  pl^afifes.’'  NesVcorne  did  \vf'4 ti\  tluiHe  mifrrth  «rdlf4foi&rite».  ikmv.  atab-Vinl* . 
»<>t;  fivtriii  ip  believe  thajf  hfe  sou  would  j .*d  i>Iitvt4:Uir?^h.tfyfe  dnd  glfeiemirig  row*  of -color- 

lire  by  pauiting  pictures,  but  cojnfefettJd  Clive j itibeA  IjiftgiivMlSif  seemed  to  /cry, 


& yotagf  prioc-owbo  chose  to  amuse  himself  with 
paining  The  Mti$e  of  Fainting  h?  a bdy  who*? 
aoniai  Htat’nm  \fe  tmi  altogether  reooguixed  with 
u$t Mvet.  Ti;^  fHilita ortd  permit*  ^ genii  wowm 
fo  axubw  himsdf  with  h«ryhtit  to  hike  her  fot 
bottef  or  for  wamd  forsakedi  other  diknee*. 
arid  cleave  uhu>  fit i \ to  liifrnitpi  her  rt ante ! M my 
a feapeeUbfe  person  would  Hfc  mud}Mrt*Aod 
at  U»o  notion,  as  if  life  kohfiad  tnafriotl  an  opera 
dancer : ; ' -‘  V'  r V. . *• ' ••/  ‘ / •’’  - -rV/; 

a btmdmd  a y&t  in  EngbCiitb 
ofwtitGh  iUe  Bum 

to  bt?  ttoy  a*  stmirn  m ,h&  .o/'-dg^- ' . . H 0 cm 


“*  Come,  *qnco*e  itfe:  's  If  pnioringTtpx?*  niado 

|Viintem  ; i}  would  but  enable  onu 

to  *k?fch,  surety  i would  hasten  very  imtirat 
to  Soap  ami  lsaacf  lmt,  ste?  them 

pTctt  y l oy$  ftp  metre  make  Grtui*  ih^rt  dMte 
make  morikar.  , ■ • % ;,'\  ‘,‘  .. 

xti'ti  prtwtf  that  ptive  did  ,'mbmd  ierprac ifcthUs 
mmm>  xn$  rp  }<y^  % it  iou,  at  tfhm  inm?  fm 
took  kiut;  spotting  fcketdiea  io  a m 

.tho  f^ymnrKct.,  4iftf  dwpoeed  of  iliem  attire-rate 
of  Htivea  ^bidniga  ami  suc|<fjioc  p^t  ^kefpR  His 
nsUItatioti  Til  mrofwiig  a trov^ign  ttnd  half  a 
Bolfcircigii  from  Mr:  Jonee  vi'Ha  .f»0»U)dbMs.  of 


u yon  dr^w  Opontut  a^put5*,  Mosiiy»v  I^uiitS  ; won’t  vvp/k  on  Surtrhys,  nml  may  take  a holiday 


and  Merry  weather,  at  (ki  te  lUtrt,  v:  1 ioytjif  receive 
your  VigUAturc  jind  an 

away,  he  n\ti()duecd  Clxve  to  f4,  ami  M > 
rwm5i!?|>0!»du'i^  London  Baineay 

F<\»  Court— rlttftdfng  out  at  Jof 

lyf  a anllt  as  regarded  the.  fon,  vt*w  marri&il  to 


m the  week  brides:-  Tecv^iiriftafc  a.  week  ta  five 
hundred  year.  That  iV  pretty  nearly  «k  pauch 
tttmfty  as  I >h5ill  want,  and  i need  not  draw  the 
dvdr  obi  ooterfior’&  all-m^n^o  id  aU/1  He  wrote 
an  ardent  latteiy  iuU'  pf  happuiesar  and  ftffectiotiT 
to  the  kind  fsifien  which  he  jdtaH  find  a xnonth 


i^dj  Julk  JoHy— park  tn  Kjctii— tvaijgelicml  -;  ofli»r  fie  ha«  arrived  in  India,  and  read  to  his 
tutomst— ^rvat  ut  Et»,eter  ^ meetings — knew  { friends  hr  Calcutta  .and  ->  Bamekpurc.  Clive  in- 
CliveV.  grtnUmoU^ry  that  is,  Mrs  Newcome,  5 [ vited  many  of  'his  artist  friends  fo  a grand  feast 
D»(Mt  adn>t>^blc  Wo/uan  Baines  represents  a in  honor  of  the  thirty  fifiiltiu^.  The  King's 
hoos^  m ibe  Eesimt-^  Park,  with  an  emigraiive  ; Anns.  Kensingtoio  was  the  fh&H  affected  j^mv- 
t«ndrmT  tow sw  Belgravia — oitiskal  dj/ightcr^  ' em  beloved  of  artists  fm  many  score  years ’ : 
>— Horf  Mo^L'hoIe^  Beiiediek,  Flia,  t>^bomo,  cow-  C&udish  w-ib  there,  nnd  the  GaikiUhiies  add 
■ itirltly  at  d»mi.eif— sonaun?  in  P fiat  (op  I»3t>)  i some  rhoweir  Strife  ' from  Hut  Life  A.^athmiy, 
riompo^ed  and  dedicated  .10.:^}#**  Baiutr»» . [ Clijwione;  Street,  ai^d  J d.  was  ricc-presVdem, 

by  IftjKjr  mn$l  obliged,  mu»»  y with  Fred  Boytiam  by  hi«  side*  to  make  (he 

dmatidu  Blitz  Balnea  hppft*  that  young  1 ^pt^chw!  and  car.*e  the  mutton ; and  1 promise 
friend  *HlI  cofue  constantly  to  York  Terrace,  j.  you  many  a merry  song  wa^  sung,  niui  many  a 
where  the  girls  wilt  be  m*wt  happy  hi  aeo  him  ; | health  limnk  in  fotvitpg  butirpers-  and  *6  jolly  a 
and  mentions  zd  home  a sin^hiuy  whint  of  Old-  ; parry  was  assembled  as  any  London  contained  that 
t>iud  NewLVjimf*,  who  can  gfvcviiia  son  twelve  or  ; day  The  beau  rhrtnde  had  quitted  it;  the  Park 
fifteen  hundred  a year,  and  -make}?  an  artist  of  Was  empty  as  wr  eruaKifd  w ; mid  the  of 

him.  EnphcmKi  and  Flora  adote  artiste;  they  ; Kcn^uigtnn  Cardefis  Imd  brgno  to  tail,  dying 
feel  qurve  itiiefe-sjtml  about  tbia  young  mate  ^ Htf  loiter  the  fatigues  of  n Loitiim)  \Vc  Bing 

was  scribbling  caricatures  all  the  time  I wia  talk-  i Ml  ihe  way  h&twe  tlmingh  Knightjibrid^  ^tkl  by 
ing  wiih  hi»  father  ui tuy  i^slhtf  ’ «ays Mr  BaVctea,  . tlie  Park VaMhigy. ^ and  the  13c»ve#)(  Garden  conere 
and  pitoduees  a sketch  an  arauge-wotnan  ilPaT '*  HalliAg  of  the  Hmhw*ay  Htm-ac  WX&  wmritfhed 
the  B^nk,  who  had  struck  Olmi> e'yek,  and  been  • ai  our  ctmmses  There  in  no  bnif-wuy  hmse 
trsn^lcnrd  \o  the  blotting- paper  in  Fog  Court  j now ■ ■;  m;  merry  rhnnis  at  midnight 
^ ffi;  ’.Qfed’nt  do  any  Thirigy’  *a?d  good-  n.ituml  j Then  Clive  and  J.  J.  took  the  eieamboat  to 
Mr  “ I gpcsiss  all.  the  pictures  lie’ll  point  j Antwerp  ; and  t hose  w ho  love  pictures  may  isri* 


woift  *o)|  for  fejmh  "v 


j agine  how  the  1 wo  young  men  fejbict«i  in  <me  of 


“ U tie  ibnd.of music,  papo  \V  a^k»ML»  “ Whot  | the  must  picturesque  cities  of  the  world  ; where 

a pity  be  lted  not  eornf*  t p>3pr  )^t  ev/mitig  ; alu)  ; tliyy  wem  back  straightway  into  the  sixteenth 

now  .itofc  HitiUou'ispvvtV*  j century;  where  the.  inn  ai  which  they  (dt- 

(•  ^ A ii*l  Mr  is  gqiftg  htif  of  town  light jfxjl  old  Gtafujl Lobohr.r.ur*  thine omefent  tsynHs: 

• $ucn$  to  mo  ib-dov  fof  circular  rmtc3^a7iys  ; arc  leveled  1 thy  ci)mfenablc  boRpit^li.rict  r:ia5.t 

he's  jrofug  tknmgii  riwinterlanil  and  into  Italy  ^ • au  more !)  Earned  such  Q hostelry  ihnt  where 

iivc<  in  Olurhnto  8trnot,  Firxroy  Square.  Que^ir  ^ Qiumiiu "Du rwmrd  fmt  ^ where 

piacvt  it t Put  his  name  down  in  your  j knight#y?f^ ^e1i*svp>cir^ ox  Imrgom^^ri  of  Pi?l>efis 
tM.wvk,  .11/d  him  to  dinner  net  t scation  ^ I seemed  to  look  irinfi'  the  wmdow«»  op  the  (alt* 
l^fojrn  Glive  wont  dwiv,  he  had  ati  appafetua  j gabk*d  hottseis  and  the  qu^inl  porebe^;  -wlicre 
Vou  IX.-No,  SlAz 
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the  Bourse  still  stood,  the  Bourse  of  three  hund- 
red years  ago,  and  you  had  but  to  supply  figures 
with  beards  and  ruffs,  and  rapiers  and  trunk 
hose,  to  make  the  picture  complete ; where  to  be 
awakened  by  the  carillon  of  the  bells  was  to 
waken  to  the  most  delightful  sense  of  life  and 
happiness;  where  nuns,  actual  nuns,  walked  the 
streets,  and  every  figure  in  the  Place  de  Meir, 
and  every  devotee  at  church  kneeling  and  draped 
in  black,  on  entering  the  confessional  (actually 
the  confessional!),  was  a delightful  subject  for 
the  new  sketch-book.  Had  Clive  drawn  as  much 
every  where  as  at  Antwerp,  Messrs.  Soap  and 
Isaac  might  have  made  a little  income  by  supply- 
ing him  with  materials. 

After  Antwerp,  Clive’s  correspondent  gets  a 
letter  dated  from  the  Hotel  de  Su^de  at  Brussels, 
which  contains  an  elaborate  eulogy  of  the  cookery 
and  comfort  of  that  hotel,  where  the  wines,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer’s  opinion,  are  unmatched 
almost  in  Eutope.  And  this  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  Waterloo,  and  a sketch  of  Hou- 
goumont,  in  which  J.  J.  is  represented  running 
away  in  the  character  of  a French  grenadier,  Clive 
pursuing  him  in  the  life-guard’s  habit,  and  mount- 
ed on  a thundering  charger. 

Next  follows  a letter  from  Bonn.  Verses 
about  Drachenfels,  of  a not  very  superior  style  of 
versification : account  of  Crichton,  an  old  Grey 
Friars  man,  who  has  become  a student  at  the 
university ; of  a commerz,  a drunken  bout ; and  a 
students’  duel  at  Bonn.  44  And  whom  should  I 
find  here,”  says  Mr.  Clive,  44  but  Aunt  Ann, 
Ethel,  Miss  Quigley,  and  the  little  ones,  the 
whole  detachment  under  the  command  of  Kuhn. 
Uncle  Brian  is  staying  at  Aix.  He  is  recover- 
ed from  his  attack.  And  upon  my  conscience, 
I think  my  pretty  cousin  looks  prettier  every 
day. 

u When  they  are  not  in  London,”  Clive  goes 
on  to  write, 44  or  I sometimes  think  when  Barnes 
or  old  Lady  Kew  are  not  looking  over  them,  they 
are  quite  different.  You  know  how  cold  they 
have  latterly  seemed  to  ub,  and  how  their  con- 
duct annoyed  my  dear  old  father.  Nothing  can 
be  kinder  than  their  behavior  since  we  have  met. 
It  was  on  the  little  hill  at  Godsberg,  J.  J.  and  1 
were  mounting  to  the  ruin,  followed  by  the  beg- 
gars who  waylay  you,  and  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  other  robbers  who  used  to  live  there,  when 
there  came  a procession  of  donkeys  down  the 
steep,  and  I heard  a little  voice  cry  4 Hullo ! it’s 
Clive ! hooray,  Clive !’  and  an  ass  came  pattering 
down  the  declivity,  with  a little  pair  of  white 
browsers  at  an  immensely  wide  angle  over  the 
donkey’s  back,  and  behold  there  was  little  Alfred 
grinning  with  all  his  might. 

44  He  turned  his  beast  and  was  for  galloping 
up  the  hill  again,  I suppose  to  inform  his  rela- 
tions ; but  the  donkey  refused  with  many  kicks, 
one  of  which  sent  Alfred  plunging  among  the 
stones,  and  we  were  rubbing  him  down  just  as 
the  rest  of  the  party  came  upon  us.  Miss  Quig- 
ley looked  very  grim  on  an  old  white  pony ; my 
aunt  was  on  a black  horse  that  might  have  turned 
gray,  he  is  so  old.  Then  come  two  donkeysful 


of  children,  with  Kuhn  as  supercargo ; then  Ethel 
on  donkey  back,  too,  with  a bunch  of  wild  flowers 
in  her  hand,  a great  straw  hat  with  a crimson 
ribbon,  a white  muslin  jacket  you  know,  bound 
at  the  waist  with  a ribbon  of  the  first,  and  a dark 
skirt,  with  a shawl  round  her  feet,  which  Kuhn 
had  arranged.  As  she  stopped,  the  donkey  fell 
to  cropping  greens  in  the  hedge ; the  trees  there 
checkered  her  white  dress  and  face  with  shadow. 
Her  eyes,  hair,  and  forehead  were  in  shadow  too 
— but  the  light  was  all  upon  her  right  cheek, 
upon  her  shoulder  down  to  her  arm,  which  was 
of  a warmer  white,  and  on  the  bunch  of  flowers 
which  she  held,  blue,  yellow,  and  red  poppies,  and 
so  forth. 

44  J.  J.  says,  4 1 think  tlie  birds  began  to  sing 
louder  when  she  came.’  We  have  both  agreed 
that  she  is  the  handsomest  woman  in  England. 
It’s  not  her  form  merely,  which  is  certainly  as 
yet  too  thin  and  a little  angular — it  is  her  color. 
I do  not  care  for  woman  or  picture  without  color. 
O ye  carnations ! O yc  lilia  mista  rosis  ! O such 
black  hair  and  solemn  eyebrows ! It  seems  to 
me  the  roses  and  carnations  have  bloomed  again 
since  we  saw  them  last  in  London;  when  they 
were  drooping  from  the  exposure  to  night  air, 
candle  light,  and  heated  ball  rooms. 

44  Here  I was  in  the  midst  of  a regiment  of 
donkeys,  bearing  a crowd  of  relations ; J.  J.  stand- 
ing modestly  in  the  background — beggars  com- 
pleting the  group,  and  Kuhn  ruling  over  them 
with  voice  and  gesture,  oaths,  and  whip.  Throw 
in  the  Rhine  in  the  distance  flashing  by  the  Seven 
Mountains — but  mind  and  make  Ethel  the  prin- 
cipal figure ; if  you  make  her  like,  she  certainly 
will  be-—and  other  lights  will  be  only  minor  fires. 
You  may  paint  her  form,  but  you  can’t  paint  her 
color;  that  is  what  beats  us  in  nature.  A line 
must  come  right;  you  can  force  that  into  its 
place,  but  you  can’t  compel  the  circumambient 
air.  There  is  no  yellow  I know  of  will  make 
sunshine;  and  no  blue  that  is  a bit  like  sky. 
And  so  with  pictures : I think  you  only  get  signs 
of  color,  and  formulas  to  stand  for  it.  That  brick- 
dust  which  we  agree  to  receive  as  representing  a 
blush,  look  at  it — can  you  6ay  it  is  in  the  least  like 
the  blush  which  flickers  and  varies  as  it  sweeps 
over  the  down  of  the  cheek,  as  you  see  sunshine 
playing  over  a meadow  1 Look  into  it,  and  see 
what  a variety  of  delicate  blooms  there  are ! a 
multitude  of  flowerets  twining  into  one  tint ! We 
may  break  our  color  pots,  and  strive  after  the 
line  alone : that  is  palpable,  and  we  can  grasp  it 
— the  other  is  impossible  and  beyond  us.  ” Which 
sentiment  I here  set  down,  not  on  account  of  its 
worth  (and  I think  it  is  contradicted — as  well  as 
asserted — in  more  than  one  of  the  letters  I sub- 
sequently had  from  Mr.  Clive),  but  it  may  serve 
to  show  the  ardent  and  impulsive  disposition  of 
this  youth,  by  whom  all  beauties  of  art  and  na- 
ture, animate  or  inanimate  (the  former  especially), 
were  welcomed  with  a gusto  and  delight  whereof 
colder  temperaments  aro  incapable.  The  view 
of  a fine  landscape,  a fine  picture,  a handsome 
woman,  would  make  this  harmless  young  sensu- 
alist tipsy  with  pleasure.  He  seemed  to  derive 
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an  actual  hilarity  and  intoxication  as  his  eye 
drank  in  these  sights;  and,  though  it  was  his 
maxim  that  all  dinners  were  good,  and  he  could 
oa t bread  and  cheese  and  drink  small  beer  with 
perfect  good  humor,  I believe  that  he  found  a 
certain  pleasure  in  a bottle  of  claret,  which  most 
men's  systems  were  incapable  of  feeling. 

This  spring* time  of  youth  is  the  season  of  let- 
ter-writing. A lad  in  high  health  and  spirits, 
the  blood  running  briskly  in  his  young  veins,  and 
the  world,  and  life,  and  nature  bright  and  wel- 
come to  him,  looks  out,  perforce,  for  some  com- 
panion to  whom  he  may  impart  his  sense  of  the 
pleasure  which  he  enjoys,  and  which  were  not 
complete  unless  a friend  were  by  to  share  it.  I 
was  the  person  most  convenient  for  the  young 
fellow's  purpose ; he  was  pleased  to  confer  upon 
me  the  title  of  friend  tn  titre , and  confidant  in 
particular;  to  endow  the  confidant  in  question 
with  a number  of  virtues  and  excellences  which 
existed  very  likely  only  in  the  lad's  imagination; 
to  lament  that  the  confidant  had  no  sister  whom 


he,  Clive,  might  marry  out  ©f  hand ; and  to  make 
me  a thousand  sirapde  protests  of  affection  and 
admiration,  which  are  noted  here  as  signs  of  the 
young  man’s  character,  by  no  means  as  proofs 
of  the  goodness  of  mine.  The  books  given  to 
the  present  biographer  by  his  affectionate  friend, 
Clive  Nowcome,  still  bear  on  the  title-pages  the 
marks  of  that  boyish  hand  and  youthful  fervor 
He  had  a copy  of  “ Walter  Lorraine/’  bound  and 
gilt  with  such  splendor  as  made  the  author  blush 
for  his  performance,  which  has  since  been  seen 
at  the  book-stalls  at  a price  suited  to  the  very 
humblest  purses.  He  fired  up  and  fought  a news- 
paper critic  (whom  Clive  met  at  the  Haunt  one 
night)  who  had  dared  to  write  an  article  in  which 
that  work  was  slighted  ; and  if,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  his  friendship  has  outlived  that  rapturous 
period  ; the  kindness  of  the  two  old  friends,  I 
hope,  is  not  the  less  because  it  is  no  longer  ro- 
mantic, and  the  days  of  white  vellum  and  gilt 
edges  have  passed  away  From  the  abundance 
of  the  letters  which  the  affectionate  young  fellow 
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now  wrote,  the  ensuing  portion  of  his  youthful 
history  is  compiled.  It  may  serve  to  recall  pas- 
sages of  their  early  days  to  such  of  his  seniors  as 
occasionally  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a novel ; and 
in  the  story  of  his  faults,  indiscretions,  passions, 
and  actions,  young  readers  may  be  reminded  of 
their  own. 

Now  that  the  old  Countess,  and  perhaps  Barnes, 
were  away,  the  barrier  between  Clive  and  this 
family  seemed  to  be  withdrawn.  The  young  folks, 
who  loved  him,  were  free  to  see  him  as  often  as 
he  would  come.  They  were  going  to  Baden : 
would  he  come  too  1 Baden  was  on  the  road  to 
Switzerland:  he  might  journey  to  Strasbourg, 
Basle,  and  so  on.  Clive  was  glad  enough  to  go 
with  his  cousins,  and  travel  in  the  orbit  of  such 
a lovely  girl  as  Ethel  Newcome.  J.  J.  performed 
the  second  part  always  when  Clive  was  present : 
and  so  they  all  traveled  to  Coblentz,  Mayence, 
and  Frankfort  together,  making  the  journey  which 
every  body  knows,  and  sketching  the  mountains 
and  castles  we  all  of  us  have  sketched.  Ethel’s 
beauty  made  all  the  passengers  on  all  the  steam- 
ers look  round  and  admire.  Clive  was  proud  of 
being  in  the  suite  of  such  a lovely  person.  The 
family  traveled  with  a pair  of  those  carriages, 
which  used  to  thunder  along  the  continental  roads 
a dozen  years  since,  and  from  interior,  box,  and 
rumble  discharge  a dozen  English  people  at  hotel 
gates. 

The  journey  is  all  sunshine  and  pleasure  and 
novelty : the  circular  notes  with  which  Mr.  Baines 
of  Fog  Court  has  supplied  Clive  Newcome,  Es- 
quire, enabled  that  young  gentleman  to  travel 
with  great  ease  and  comfort.  He  has  not  yet 
ventured  upon  engaging  a valet-de-chambre,  it 
being  agreed  between  him  and  J.  J.  that  two 
traveling  artists  have  no  right  to  such  an  aristo- 
cratic appendage,  but  he  has  bought  a snug  little 
brit8ka  at  Frankfort  (the  youth  has  very  polite 
tastes,  is  already  a connoisseur  in  wine,  and  has 
no  scruple  in  ordering  the  best  at  the  hotels),  and 
the  britska  travels  in  company  with  Lady  Ann’s 
caravan,  either  in  its  wake,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  dust,  or  more  frequently  ahead  of 
that  enormous  vehicle,  and  its  tender,  in  which 
come  the  children  and  the  governess  of  Lady 
Ann  Newcome,  guarded  by  a huge  and  melan- 
choly London  footman,  who  beholds  Rhine  and 
Neckar,  valley  and  mountain,  village  and  ruin, 
with  a like  dismal  composure.  Little  Alfred  and 
little  Egbert  are  by  no  means  sorry  to  escape 
from  Miss  Quigley  and  the  tender,  and  ride  for  a 
stage  or  two  in  Clive’s  britska.  The  little  girls 
cry  sometimes  to  be  admitted  to  that  privilege.  I 
dare  say  Ethel  would  like  very  well  to  quit  her 
place  in  the  caravan,  where  she  sits  circumvented 
by  Mamma’s  dogs,  and  books,  bags,  dressing- 
boxes,  dnd  gimcrack  cases,  without  which  appara- 
tus some  English  ladies  of  condition  can  not 
travel ; but  Miss  Ethel  is  grown  up,  she  is  out, 
and  has  been  presented  at  Court,  and  is  a person 
of  too  great  dignity  now  to  Bit  any  where  but  in 
the  place  of  state  in  the  chariot  comer.  I like  to 
think  for  my  part  of  the  gallant  young  fellow 
taking  his  pleasure  and  enjoying  his  holiday,  and 


few  sights  are  more  pleasant  than  to  watch  a 
happy  manly  English  youth,  free-handed  and  gen- 
erous-hearted, content  and  good  humor  shining 
in  his  honest  face,  pleased  and  pleasing,  eager, 
active,  and  thankful  for  services,  and  exercising 
bravely  his  noble  youthful  privilege  to  be  happy 
and  to  enjoy.  Sing,  cheery  spirit,  while  the 
spring  lasts ; bloom  while  the  sun  shines,  kindly 
flowers  of  youth  ! You  shall  be  none  the  worse 
to-morrow  for  having  been  happy  to-day,  if  the 
day  brings  no  action  to  shame  it.  As  for  J.  J., 
he  too  had  his  share  of  enjoyment ; the  charming 
scenes  around  him  did  not  escape  bis  bright  eye, 
he  absorbed  pleasure  in  his  silent  way,  he  was  up 
with  the  sunrise  always,  and  at  work  with  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  if  not  with  his  hands.  A 
beautiful  object  too  is  such  a one  to  contemplate, 
a pure  virgin  soul,  a creature  gentle,  pious,  and 
full  of  love,  endowed  with  sweet  gifts,  humble  and 
timid,  but  for  truth’s  and  justice’s  sake  inflexible, 
thankful  to  God  and  man,  fond,  patient,  and 
faithful.  CUve  was  still  his  hero  as  ever,  his 
patron,  his  splendid  young  prince  and  chieftain. 
Who  was  so  brave,  who  was  so  handsome,  gen- 
erous, witty  as  Clive  1 To  hear  Clive  sing  as  the 
lad  would  while  they  were  seated  at  their  work, 
or  driving  along  on  this  happy  journey,  through 
fair  landscapes  in  the  sunshine,  gave  J.  J.  the 
keenest  pleasure : his  wit  was  a little  slow,  but 
he  would  laugh  with  bis  eyes  at  Clive’s  sallies, 
or  ponder  over  them  and  explode  with  laughter 
presently,  giving  a new  source  of  amusement  to 
these  merry  travelers,  and  little  Alfred  would 
j laugh  at  J.  J.’s  laughing : and  so,  with  a hundred 
harmless  jokes  to  enliven,  and  the  ever  changing, 
ever  charming  smiles  of  nature  to  cheer  and  ac- 
company it,  the  happy  day’s  journey  would  come 
to  an  end. 

So  they  traveled  by  the  accustomed  route  to 
the  prettiest  town  of  all  places  where  Pleasure 
has  set  up  her  tents ; and  where  the  gay,  the 
melancholy,  the  idle  or  occupied,  grave  or  naughty, 
come  for  amusement,  or  business,  or  relaxation ; 
where  London  beauties,  having  danced  and  flirted 
all  the  season,  may  dance  and  flirt  a little  more : 
where  well-dressed  rogues  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world  assemble ; w here  I have  seen  severe 
London  lawyers,  forgetting  their  wigs  and  the 
Temple,  trying  their  luck  against  fortune  and  M, 
Benazet  ; where  wistful  schemers  conspire  and 
prick  cards  down,  and  deeply  meditate  the  infal- 
lible coup ; and  try  it,  and  lose  it,  and  borrow  a 
hundred  francs  to  go  home ; where  even  virtuous 
British  ladies  venture  their  little  stakes,  and  draw 
up  their  winnings  with  trembling  rakes,  by  the 
side  of  ladies  who  are  not  virtuous  at  all,  no  not 
even  by  name  ; where  young  prodigals  break  the 
bank  sometimes,  and  carry  plunder  out  of  a place 
which  Hercules  himself  could  scarcely  compel ; 
where  you  meet  wonderful  countesses  and  prin- 
cesses, whose  husbands  are  almost  always  absent 
on  their  vast  estates — in  Italy,  Spain,  Piedmont 
— who  knows  where  their  lordships’  possessions 
are  ? — while  trains  of  suitors  surround  those  wan- 
dering Penelopes,  their  noble  wives ; Russian 
Boyars,  Spanish  Grandees  of  the  Order  of  the 
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Fleece,  France  And  Primes  Palish  anil 

ItaUan  who  parftrtne  .toil)*, 

with  the*?  i^hjtce^ipokp,  and  swsa*  iti '■£$  4atv 
.gyiagtiS, as?i  the  Blank  ami  Urn  Ht*d  !• 
m^us  Kngfoh  monosyllable  by  *vhich.  things,  p<^ 
eons,  luck,  even  eyes,  are  dnvoied  to  th&  infernal 
&>yhy  wsp.imy  t)«.  fture  :tf  tint  g aming  in  RiatSa* 
bej.  Where  docs  on*  dot  ! **35^  the 

luck/4  Lord  Ke<v,  ;a^  thr>  ietortpier  *weq?t 

*ff  his  tarrifthsp'j  roulcaut  . v>  i1—  the  hick.'’ 

«y*;  flt own  i The  bagmAm  Ty&o  tee  hewn  backing 
hit  h>rda!iip  With  tW<»  ffhnc  piw«;  **  Ah*  body 
of  Bacchus  Trf  say#  iji/ont  fciicfc,  Whom  we  all 

tfcjoemi^r  a courier  ♦*•  Ah«  saerc  ebiijj,^crie#  Mv 

id  Vieumte  dfe  Florae,  hte  Twit  Load?  parts  cam* 
patjy  fraip  !dm— each  cursing  iufcj>*  native  tongue. 
O chorus^ ' - . 

That  Lt?n1  J6m*  should  htuix Radun  i*  no  won* 
4er.  f f yoh  heard  of  him.  ait  tha  Fitnah,  a*  at 
Buckingham  Palate  ■ fetfl,  or  in  a watt*h*hou«f^  or 
M ih&  Third  Pitfmcfc;,  pi  at  a Iforomarkct  mai'i* 
log*  you  vrvvrid  Ttot  surprii#*&  . t!o  goes  every 
Wh^ fhirig  with  <df  hit  mights 
knows  cv<rry  body.  Last  ww*k  ha  won  who 
fefinw^  hnw  fia^iy  thousand  fopy#  from  the  bank 
{{f  appeafa  0 rbwn  ha*  chnahni  one  of  the  unlhckf 
days  back  hia  Iof*tsih|j»;}: ; f{e  wih  eat  his  sup- 
per as  gayfy  after  r*  ^«at  VR^o^y  as  After  a signal 
defeat  r and  wo  know  that  hi  win  with  rung? 
nnraiihty  inquires  larjUtfii Thbyrt  ^ than  to 

lose.  Hin  »^cp  will  not  be  disturbed  by  one 
event  or  the  other.  Ho  will  play  skittles  all  the 
morning  with  perfect  crtuteiitraenu  romp  with 
children  sn  the  forenoon  (he  ia  the  friend  of  half 
the  children  hi  the  place),  or  ho  will  cheerfully 
leave  the  gjreen^table  and  al i the  n&k  and  excite- 
ment there,  to  take  a hand  at  sixpenny  whist 
with  General  Fogey,  or  to  give  the  h\x  Miss 
F ngey*  a tarn  h tn  the  bail  b room  ProuvHB 

H the  Prince  Royal  of  who  is  tlie  gfetitesl 
guest  at  Baden,  diovnio  tlroutO  the  hng^th,  whtd 
ddfct  nut  ennsuler  himself  the  5»iii^lc*ftT  lyCifd  few 
is  hail  litllow  with  ev«5ry  body.  aud  ha*  u kind 
word  from  md  for  all, 


• cai  x%9}&.  :.  • 

ie  WHICH  CLITt  TO  T»lfc  WORtO, 

I k the  company  k^Hctnlbicd  av  iRtden,  i?Ji v« 
found  one  ot  two  old  acquuinlan^  r erm^n^^  them 
his  friend  of  Paris,  Mi  dc  Florae,  noX  in  t\\nio  ao 
btiOhai  a condition  iv»  when  Now  come  had  la#t 
mer  hixn  on  the  Boidevard.  Florae  owned  ths»t 
F artUfie  hoii  ten>  Hcry  unkind  tn  lijjji  # Badend; 
and,  irnleiM,  ali«  had  pot  oiiiy  emptied-  hk  pumy 
bttti  hit*  poftifi^iiteUiw.  jewbl  hos:,  *mi  lin^n  tdds«?t 
-*Aiu\  of  i-ill  of  which  had  ranged  thern^ 

lodves  cai  tbit  fed  4f»t1  hf^ck'  against  Mnnsiont 
Bdnatep*  crown  pieee*  w hatover  4ide  they  look 
WaK  hhwver,  tho  aiducky  tsfoq.  4 1 This  c/un' 
paign  has  boon  mj  Moscow , nidii  cher.r^  Flame 
owned  to  Glive.  * ^ 'j, ;.xatTi^ ' ;cpkit{;ii«rih^S.: hyr '.BeivAxet'.-; 
I hayc  Idut  in  almost  ^ty  combat  lost 

my  treasure,  tny  bogspvgo.  my  ammutution  of  war, 
p»erj  thing  but  wt  tumor,  which,  <iv  Monu. 

Bert  axel  will  hat  accept  as  a stake:  iif | ho  would, 
there  ace  plenty  here,  believe  me,  who  would  wst 


\&m  the  Trent e et Qiiatkntc  SoweUmcir i have 
! htuie  mind  to  go  hmno  v ;U?y  motfoK  who  iYa/i 
| icn^el  all  furgivenes<ir  wou  W ye^eiv#  her  prodigal 
i end  IciU  ike  talieil  ve&l  ti^  me  But  whai  will 
Vjm ! He  annoy#  me— the  .d*n»esiiV  veal.  Rkr. 
wk«5.  my  bivUuT  rhe  ;\hbe.  itumgh  tlin  iii-st  # 
l?*hnstiui!#,  i#  a Jew  ypou  «enam  auattm;  a 
f$»nwt  who  will  no*  abnoluitun  'esvgfit 

a gainst  repentance  ; and  f not  for  a seni  df 
ttjpeiitan#^ ';Ml  my  picket  i J iuive.  beer,  sorry,  yc* 
—hot  it  waa  bocati^e  odd  came  up  m place  of 
•waft,  m >hfc  fifve^c;<  * Tlte  accursed  aprh  Hm 
chotwxl  tftc  like  * >cjrt6rae,  and  wlwin  black  has 
come  up  l have  wished  myself  converted  to  red. 
Oih«?rwij8d  t hay6  no  rrpcntunnu— l ain  joutur — 
natun?  Irs  made  me  AU,  as  she  made  xtvy  brother 
Moot;  The  v\Tcbhtsjhop  of  Stsxikbdufg.'iO  ''Osf-oifi  '■ 
pkrtmtf:*;  1 saw  hi»  g^nideur  whim  1;  wbnt  fefejy. 
to  Stwbtmrg*  On  my  l&sr  pilgriirutgc  to  the  Moot 
*te  Ffete.  I owned  to  libn  wbufd  pawn 

his  cross  and  ring  £o  gty  play  : tbd  guod;  pretee 
looglicch  -i«d  s.ud  tos  chaplain  ahoujd  keep  an 
eye  ort  them.  Will  you  dine  with  me’.  Tli^ 
landlord  of  my  hotel  wa*  tho  intendant  of'  (iur 
eottfcii*,  the  Due  d'lvtir,  and  will  gi re  mo  predte 
to  the  day  of  judgment  1 do  Dot  abuse  hi# 
hobla  conlhiance,  My  dear  ! there  ate  covers 
of  $dy<^ ^ put  upon  toy  iable  every  4aF ' Witb 
which  I could  retrieve  my  fortune,  did  .1  listen  tu 
lh«e  liuggf.siipft®  of  katanas ; but  l any  to  him, 
Yu dt  vttyo,  &\sm  ani.  dine  with  me— DulucV 
kitchen  m *>ry  gnod  " 

Thcs/i  epy  KQaYvtWfW  aRettsjl  % ^ gViij' 
tleimui  Who  *rsi&  m**}$  frtfty  yw»r«  of  oge.,  ind 
who  iiail  irtdteA  fdafed  the  pari  of  a you^ig  toon 
in  Paris  aucJ  the  great  Eumpeari  world  m lofig, 
that  he'knew  or  irhpft^  to  perform  hu  Ulhef.  He 
did  not  want  &r  sliiiUiftB ; had  the  best  temper  in 
the  world:;  wak  Well  bred  and  gentlemanlike  jd» 

* .1%^^  liwsw*  Hi» 

courage  w#  fe.fhnvn)Viitiii  hi*  character  for  bravery 
and  ?thnlher  kind  of  g5dlar4try  probably  exagger, 
sltjd  bjf  bta  bad  reputation.  Had  hi*  motUet  riot 
textn  A#**,  pefk^  he  ivould  have  Miared  m lire 
of  tio  woman.  Rut  this  anc  he  worshiped, 
and  spake  with  temkritmi  aruf  enthusiasm  of  her 
constant  Iovg  and  patience  and  gooilneo*.  fu  See 
bee  5Tihu;diire  l,f  Uo  #aid,  11  l never  sepa'rale  my> 
self  from  .{r—  i>.  never  It  jjaved  xuy  life  in  an 

sUhir  ihoui— about  a womhn,  who  wa#  not  worth 
the  jK/wddr  wltieli  poojr  Juli^.  ahd  t S»- 

her.  Hi^  ball  itniek  mc  ime,  upiiu  the  ^ iuut- 
nr>an  bruising  my  rib  and  trending  me  to  s»y  bed, 
which  I never  should  bavci  loft  aliio  hui  for  this 
pirtture  . O,  she  ijs  an  uugcf  my  mother,  E am 
sure  that  Heaven  hasr  nothing  to  deny  Rial  satntt 
and  that  her  leans  wash  o*B  p.iy  aiiia. 

Olive  smiled.  *'  I think  Madame  ds  Florae 
tnost  weep  a good  doal,”  ho  said. 

**  Eiwrmcmmt , my  fnend  1 My  faith  ? 1 do 
msl  dehy  it  ? f give  her  cause,  night  and  evnn- 
i’ng.  .1  iiiri  possessed  try  demons  ? This  JUUe 
Affenthaler  wine  of  $tuk  country  has  a little 
smack  w hich  is  most  agreeable.  The  pawsioini 
tear ■•mn'v  my  youitg  ftiutid ! Play  is  fatal,  but 
play'  fital  au  woman  ; pn*^»  mo  j&ify 
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ecr£visses,  they  are  moat  succulent.  Take  warn- 
ing by  me,  and  avoid  both.  I saw  you  roder 
round  the  green-tables,  and  marked  your  eyes  as 
they  glistened  over  the  heaps  of  gold,  and  looked 
at  some  of  our  beauties  of  Baden.  Beware  of 
such  syrens,  young  man ! and  take  me  for  your 
Mentor ; avoiding  what  I have  done — that  under- 
stands itself.  You  have  not  played  as  yeti  Do 
not  do  so ; above  all  avoid  a martingale,  if  you  do. 
Play  ought  not  to  be  an  affair  of  calculation,  but 
of  inspiration.  I have  calculated  infallibly;  and 
what  has  been  the  effect  1 Gousset  empty,  tiroirs 
empty,  necessaire  parted  for  Strasbourg ! Where 
is  my  fur  pelisse,  Frederic  1” 

“Parbleu  vous  le  savez  bien,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte,”  says  Frederic,  the  domestic,  who  was 
waiting  on  Clive  and  his  friend. 

44  A pelisse  lined  with  true  sable,  and  worth 
three  thousand  francs,  that  I won  of  a little  Rus- 
sian at  billiards.  That  pelisse  is  at  Strasbourg 
(where  the  infamous  worms  of  the  Mount  of 
Piety  are  actually  gnawing  her).  Two  hundred 
francs  and  this  reconnaissance , which  Frederic 
receive,  are  all  that  now  represents  the  pelisse. 
How  many  chemises  have  I,  Frederic  1” 

11  Eh,  parbleu,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  sait  bien 
que  nous  avons  tow  jours  vingt-quatre  chemises,” 
says  Frederic,  grumbling. 

Monsieur  le  Vicomte  springs  up  shrieking  from 
the  dinner-table.  “ Twenty-four  shirts,”  says  he, 
41  and  I have  been  a week  without  a Louis  in  my 
pocket ! Betitre  ! Nigaud  /”  He  flings  open 
one  drawer  after  another,  but  there  are  no  signs 
of  that  superfluity  of  linen  of  which  the  domestic 
spoke,  whose  countenance  now  changes  from  a 
grim  frown  to  a grim  smile. 

14 Ah,  my  faithful  Frederic,  I pardon  thee! 
Mr.  Newcome  will  understand  my  harmless 
supercherie.  Frederic  was  in  my  company  of 
the  Guard,  and  remains  with  me  since.  He  is 
Caleb  Balderstone  and  I am  Ravens  wood.  Yes, 
I am  Edgard.  Let  us  have  coffee  and  a cigar, 
Balderstone.” 

4‘  Plait-il,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  1”  says  the 
French  Caleb. 

41  Thou  comprehendest  not  English.  Thou 
readest  not  Valtare  Scott,  thou  !”  cries  the  mas- 
ter. 44 1 was  recounting  to  Monsieur  Newcome 
thy  history  and  my  misfortunes.  Go  seek  coffee 
for  us,  Nigaud.''  And  as  the  two  gentlemen 
partake  of  that  exhilarating  liquoT,  the  elder  con- 
fides gayly  to  hiB  guest  the  reason  why  he  prefers 
taking  coffee  at  the  Hotel  to  the  coffee  at  the  great 
Cafe  of  the  Redoute,  with  a duris  urgens  in  rebus 
egestdss  ! pronounced  in  the  true  French  manner. 

Clive  was  greatly  amused  by  the  gayety  of  the 
Viscount  after  his  misfortunes  and  his  Moscow ; 
and  thought  that  one  of  Mr.  Baines’s  circular 
notes  might  not  be  ill  laid  out  in  succoring  this 
hero.  It  may  have  been  to  this  end  that  Florae’s 
confessions  tended ; though  to  do  him  justice  the 
incorrigible  young  fellow  would  confide  his  ad- 
ventures to  any  one  who  would  listen  ; and  the 
exact  state  of  his  wardrobe,  and  the  story  of  his 
pawned  pelisse,  dressing-case,  rings  and  watches, 
were  known  to  all  Baden. 


44  You  tell  me  to  marry  and  range  myself,” 
said  Clive  (to  whom  the  Viscount  was  expatiating 
upon  the  charms  of  the  super  be  young  Anglatst 
with  whom  he  had  seen  Clive  walking  on  the 
promenade).  44  Why  do  you  not  marry  and  range 
yourself  too?” 

44  Eh,  my  dear ! I am  married  already.  You 
do  not  know  it  1 I am  married  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  July.  Yes.  We  were  poor  in  those 
days,  as  poor  we  remain.  My  cousins  the  Due 
d’lvry’s  sons  and  his  grandson  were  still  alive. 
Seeing  no  other  resource,  and  pursued  by  the 
Arabs,  1 espoused  the  Vicomtesse  de  Florae.  I 
gave  her  my  name,  you  comprehend,  in  exchange 
for  her  own  odious  one.  She  was  Miss  Higg. 
Do  you  know  the  family  Higg  of  Manchegtem, 
in  the  comte  of  Lancastre?  She  was  then  a 
person  of  a ripe  age.  The  Vicomtesse  is  now — 
ah ! it  is  fifteen  years  since,  and  she  dies  not. 
Our  union  was  not  happy,  my  friend — Madame 
Paul  de  Florae  is  of  the  reformed  religion — not 
of  the  Anglican  church,  you  understand — but  a 
dissident  I know  not  of  what  sort.  We  inhabited 
the  Hotel  de  Florae  for  a while  after  our  union, 
which  was  all  of  convenience,  you  understand. 
She  filled  her  salon  with  ministers  to  make  you 
die.  She  assaulted  my  poor  father  in  his  garden- 
chair,  whence  he  could  not  escape  her.  She  told 
my  sainted  mother  that  she  was  an  idolatress  ■■ 
she  who  only  idolatrizes  her  children ! She 
called  us  other  poor  Catholics  who  follow  the 
rites  of  our  fathers,  des  Romxshes ; and  Rome, 
Babylon,  and  the  Holy  Father— a scarlet— eh  ! a 
scarlet  abomination.  She  outraged  my  mother, 
that  angel ; essayed  to  convert  the  antechamber 
and  the  office ; put  little  books  in  the  abbe’s  bed- 
room. Eh,  my  friend ! what  a good  king  was 
Charles  IX.,  and  his  mother,  what  a wise  sover- 
eign ! I lament  that  Madame  de  Florae  should 
have  escaped  the  St.  Barthelemi,  when  no  doubt 
she  was  spared  on  account  of  her  tender  age. 
We  have  been  separated  for  many  years;  her 
income  was  greatly  exaggerated.  Beyond  the 
payment  of  my  debts  I owe  her  nothing.  I wish 
I could  say  as  much  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Shall  we  take  a turn  of  promenade?  Mauvais 
sujet ! I see  you  are  longing  to  be  at  the  green- 
table.” 

Clive  was  not  longing  to  be  at  the  green-table ; 
but  his  companion  was  never  easy  at  it  or  away 
from  it.  Next  to  winning,  losing,  M.  de  Florae 
said,  was  the  best  sport — next  to  losing,  looking 
on.  So  he  and  Clive  went  down  to  the  Redoute, 
where  Lord  Kew  was  playing  with  a crowd  of 
awe-struck  amateurs,  and  breathless  punters  ad- 
miring his  valor  and  fortune  ; and  Clive,  saying 
that  he  knew  nothing  aoout  the  game,  took  out 
five  Napoleons  from  his  purse,  and  besought 
Florae  to  invest  them  in  the  most  profitable  man- 
ner at  roulette.  The  other  made  some  faint  at- 
tempts at  a scruple  : but  the  money  was  speedily 
laid  on  the  table,  where  it  increased  and  multi- 
plied amazingly  too ; so  that  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour  Florae  brought  quite  a handful  of  gold  pieces 
to  his  principal.  Then  Clive,  I dare  say  blushing 
as  he  made  the  proposal,  offered  half  the  handful 
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of  Napoleons  to  M.  de  Florae,  to  be  repaid  when 
he  thought  fit.  And  fortune  must  have  been 
very  favorable  to  the  husband  of  Miss  Higg  that 
night ; for  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  insisted  on 
paying  back  Clive's  loan;  and  two  days  after- 
ward appeared  with  his  shirt-studs  (of  course 
with  his  shirts  also)  released  from  captivity,  his 
watch,  rings,  and  chains,  on  the  parade ; and  was 
observed  to  wear  his  celebrated  fur  pelisse  as  he 
drove  back  in  a britzka  from  Strasbourg.  “ As 
for  myself,"  wrote  Clive,  “ I put  back  into  my 
purse  the  five  Napoleons  with  which  1 had  be- 
gun ; and  laid  down  the  whole  mass  of  winnings 
on  the  table,  where  it  was  doubled  and  then 
quadrupled,  and  then  swept  up  by  the  croupiers, 
greatly  to  my  ease  of  mind.  And  then  Lord  Kew 
asked  me  to  supper,  and  we  had  a merry  night." 

This  was  Mr.  Clive's  first  and  last  appearance 
as  a gambler.  J.  J.  looked  very  grave  when  he 
heard  of  these  transactions.  Clive's  French 
friend  did  not  please  his  English  companion  at 
all,  nor  the  friends  of  Clive’s  French  friend,  the 
Russians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  of  sound- 
ing titles  and  glittering  decorations,  and  the 
ladies  who  belonged  to  their  society.  He  saw 
by  chance  Ethel,  escorted  by  her  cousin  Lord 
Kew,  passing  through  a crowd  of  this  company 
one  day.  There  was  not  one  woman  there  who 
was  not  the  heroine  of  some  discreditable  story. 
It  was  the  Comtesse  Calypso  who  had  been  jilted 
by  the  Due  Ulysse.  It  was  the  Marquise  Ariane 
to  whom  the  Prince  Thesee  had  behaved  so 
shamefully,  and  who  had  taken  to  Bacchus  as  a 
consolation.  It  was  Madame  Medee,  who  had 
absolutely  killed  her  old  father  by  her  conduct 
regarding  Jason : she  had  done  every  thing  for 
Jason : she  had  got  him  the  toison  d'or  from  the 
Queen  Mother,  and  now  had  to  meet  him  every 
day  with  his  little  blonde  bride  on  his  arm ! J.  J. 
compared  Ethel  moving  in  the  midst  of  these 
folks,  to  the  Lady  amidst  the  rout  of  Comus. 
There  they  were,  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs : there 
they  were,  the  merry  Pagans : drinking  and 
dancing,  dicing  and  sporting ; laughing  out  jests 
that  never  should  be  spoken ; whispering  ren- 
dezvous to  be  written  in  midnight  calendars; 
jeering  at  honest  people  who  passed  under  their 
palace  windows — jolly  rebels  and  repealers  of 
the  law.  Ah,  if  Mrs.  Brown,  whose  children  are 
gone  to  bed  at  the  Hotel,  knew  but  the  history 
of  that  calm  dignified  looking  gentleman  who  sits 
under  her,  and  over  whose  patient  back  she 
frantically  advances  and  withdraws  her  two-franc 
piece,  while;  his  own  columns  of  Louis  d’or  are 
offering  battle  to  fortune — how  she  would  shrink 
away  from  the  shoulder  which  she  pushes  ! That 
man  so  calm  and  well-bred,  with  a string  of  orders 
on  his  breast,  so  well-dressed,  with  such  white 
hands,  has  stabbed  trusting  hearts;  severed 
family  ties ; written  lying  vows ; signed  false 
oaths ; torn  up  pitilessly  tender  appeals  for  re- 
dress, and  tossed  away  into  the  fire  supplications 
blistered  with  tears;  packed  cards  and  cogged 
dice;  or  used  pistol  or  sword  as  calmly  and 
dexterously  as  he  now  ranges  his  battalions  of 
gold  pieces. 


Ridley  shrank  away  from  such  lawless  people 
with  the  delicacy  belonging  to  his  timid  and  re* 
tiring  nature,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr. 
Clive  was  by  no  means  so  squeamish.  He  did 
not  know  in  the  first  place  the  mystery  of  their 
iniquities ; and  his  sunny  kindly  spirit,  undimmed 
by  any  of  the  cares  which  clouded  it  subsequently, 
was  disposed  to  shine  upon  all  people  alike.  The 
world  was  welcome  to  him  : the  day  a pleasure : 
all  nature  a gay  feast : scarce  any  dispositions 
discordant  with  his  own  (for  pretension  only 
made  him  laugh,  and  hypocrisy  he  will  never  be 
able  to  understand  if  he  lives  to  be  a hundred 
years  old) : the  night  brought  him  a long  sleep, 
and  the  morning  a glad  waking.  To  those  privi- 
leges of  youth  what  enjoyments  of  age  are  com- 
parable 1 what  achievements  of  ambition  1 what 
rewards  of  money  and  fame  1 Clive’s  happy 
friendly  nature  shone  out  of  his  face  ; and  almost 
all  who  beheld  it  felt  kindly  toward  him.  As 
those  guileless  virgins  of  romance  and  ballad, 
who  walk  smiling  through  dark  forests,  charming 
off  dragons  and  confronting  lions ; the  young 
man  as  yet  went  through  the  world  harmless ; no 
giant  waylaid  him  as  yet ; no  robbing  ogre  led 
on  him : and  (greatest  danger  of  all  for  one  of 
his  ardent  nature)  no  winning  enchantress  or 
artful  syren  coaxed  him  to  her  cave,  or  lured  him 
into  her  waters — haunts  into  which  we  know  so 
many  young  simpletons  are  drawn,  and  where 
their  silly  bqnes  are  picked  and  their  tender  flesh 
devoured. 

The  time  was  short  which  Clive  spent  at  Baden, 
for  it  has  been  said  the  winter  was  approaching,  and 
the  destination  of  our  young  artists  was  Rome ; 
but  he  may  have  passed  some  score  of  days  here, 
to  which  he  and  another  person  in  that  pretty 
watering-place  possibly  looked  back  afterward, 
as  not  the  unhappiest  period  of  their  lives. 
Among  Colonel  Newcome’s  papers  to  which  the 
family  biographer  has  had  subsequent  access, 
there  are  a couple  of  letters  from  Clive,  dated 
Baden  at  this  time,  and  full  of  happiness,  gayety, 
and  affection.  Letter  No.  1 says,  “ Ethel  is  the 
prettiest  girl  here.  At  the  assemblies  all  the 
princes,  counts,  dukes,  Partbians,  Medes,  and 
Elamites,  are  dying  to  dance  with  her.  She  sends 
her  dearest  love  to  her  uncle."  By  the  side  of 
the  words,  “ prettiest  girl,’’  was  written  in  a frank 
female  hand  the  monosyllable,  “Stuff;”  and  as  a 
note  to  the  expression,  “dearest  love,"  with  a 
star  to  mark  the  text  and  the  note,  are  squeezed 
in  the  same  feminine  characters  at  the  bottom  of 
Clive’s  page,  the  words,  “ That  I do . E.  N ." 

In  letter  No.  2,  the  first  two  pages  are  closely 
written  in  Clive's  handwriting,  describing  his  pur- 
suits and  studies,  and  giving  amusing  details  of 
the  life  at  Baden,  and  the  company  whom  he 
met  there — narrating  his  rencontre  with  their 
Paris  friend,  M.  do  Florae,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Duchesse  d’lvry,  Florae’s  cousin,  whose 
titles  the  Vicomte  will  probably  inherit.  Not 
a word  about  Florae’s  gambling  propensities  are 
mentioned  in  the  letter;  but  Clive  honestly 
confesses  that  he  has  staked  five  Napoleons, 
doubled  them,  quadrupled  them,  won  ever  so 
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much,  lost  it  all  back  again,  and  come  away 
from  the  table  with  his  original  five  pounds  in 
his  pocket — proposing  never  to  play  any  more. 
“ Ethel,”  he  concludes,  “ is  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  She  thinks  me  such  a delightful  creat- 
ure that  she  is  never  easy  without  me.  She  bids 
me  to  say  that  I am  the  best  of  sons  and  cousins, 
and  am,  in  a word,  a darling  du  . . .”  The  rest 
of  this  important  word  is  not  given,  but  goose  is 
added  in  the  female  hand.  In  the  faded  ink,  on 
the  yellow  paper  that  may  have  crossed  and  re- 
crossed oceans,  that  has  lain  locked  in  chests  for 
years,  and  buried  under  piles  of  family  archives, 
while  your  friends  have  been  dying  and  your 
head  has  grown  white — who  has  not  disinterred 
mementoes  like  these — from  which  the  past  smiles 
at  you  so  sadly,  shimmering  out  of  Hades  an  in- 
stant but  to  sink  back  again  into  the  cold  shades, 
perhaps  with  a faint,  faint  sound  as  of  a remem- 
bered tone — a ghostly  echo  of  a once  familiar 
laughter  1 I was  looking  of  late  at  a wall  in 
the  Naples  museum,  whereon  a boy  of  Hercu- 
laneum, eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  had  scratch- 
ed with  a nail  the  figure  of  a soldier.  I could  fancy 
the  child  turning  round  and  smiling  on  me  after 
having  done  his  etching.  Which  of  us  that  is 
thirty  years  old  has  not  had  his  Pompeii  1 Deep 
under  ashes  lies  the  Life  of  Youth — the  careless 
Sport,  the  Pleasure  and  Passion,  the  darling  Joy. 
You  open  an  old  letter-box  and  look  at  your  own 
childish  scrawls,  or  your  mother’s  letters  to  you 
when  you  were  at  school ; and  excavate  your 
heart.  O me  for  the  day  when  the  whole  city 
shall  be  bare  and  the  chambers  unroofed — and 
eveiy  cranny  visible  to  the  light  above,  from  the 
Forum  to  the  Lupanar  ! 

Ethel  takes  up  the  pen.  “ My  dear  uncle,” 
she  says,  “ while  Clive  is  sketching  out  of  win- 
dow, let  me  write  you  a line  or  two  on  his  paper, 
though  I know  you  like  to  hear  no  one  speak  but 
him.  I wish  I could  draw  him  for  you  as  he 
stands  yonder,  looking  the  picture  of  good  health, 
good  spirits,  and  good  humor.  Every  body  likes 
him.  He  is  quite  unaffected  ; always  gay ; al- 
ways pleased.  He  draws  more  and  more  beau- 
tifully every  day ; and  his  affection  for  young  Mr. 
Ridley,  who  is  really  a most  excellent  and  aston- 
ishing young  man,  and  actually  a better  artist 
than  Clive  himself,  is  most  romantic,  and  does 
your  son  the  greatest  credit.  You  will  order  Clive 
not  to  sell  his  pictures,  won’t  you!  I know  it  is 
not  wrong,  but  your  son  might  look  higher  than 
to  be  an  artist.  It  is  a rise  for  Mr.  Ridley,  but  a 
(all  for  him.  An  artist,  an  organist,  a pianist,  all 
Jhese  are  very  good  people,  but  you  know  not  de 
totre  monde,  and  Clive  ought  to  belong  to  it. 

“ We  met  him  at  Bonn  on  our  way  to  a great 
Jbmily  gathering  here;  where,  I must  tell  you, 
#e  are  assembled  for  what  I call  the  Congress 
»f  Baden ! The  chief  of  the  house  of  Kew  is  here, 
and  what  time  he  does  not  devote  to  skittles,  to 
smoking  cigars,  to  the  jcu  in  the  evenings,  to 
Madame  d’lvry,  to  Madam  de  Cruchecassee, 
ind  the  foreign  people  (of  whom  there  are  a host 
here  of  the  worst  kind,  as  usual),  he  graciously 
bestows  on  me.  Lord  and  Lady  Dorking  are 


here,  with  their  meek  little  daughter,  Clara 
PuUeyn ; and  Barnes  is  coming.  Uncle  Hobson 
has  returned  to  Lombard  Street  to  relieve  guard. 

I think  you  will  hear  before  very  long  of  Lady 
Clara  Newcome.  Grandmamma,  who  was  to  have 
presided  at  the  Congress  of  Baden,  and  still,  you 
know,  reigns  over  the  house  of  Kew,  has  been  stop- 
ped at  Kissingen  with  an  attack  of  rheumatism ; 

I pity  poor  aunt  Julia,  who  can  never  leave  her. 
Here  are  all  our  news.  I declare  I have  filled 
the  whole  page ; men  write  closer  than  we  do. 

I wear  the  dear  brooch  you  gave  me,  often  and 
often ; I think  of  you  always,  dear,  kind  uncle,  as 
your  affectionate  Ethel.” 

Besides  roulette  and  trente  et  quarante,  a num- 
ber of  amusing  games  are  played  at  Baden,  which 
are  not  performed,  so  to  speak,  sur  table.  These 
little  diversions  and  jeux  de  societe  can  go  on  any 
where  ; in  an  alley  in  the  park  ; in  a pionic  to 
this  old  schloss,  or  that  pretty  hunting-lodge ; at  ‘ 
a tea-table  in  a lodging-house  or  hotel ; in  a ball 
at  the  Redoute  ; in  the  play-rooms,  behind  the 
backs  of  the  gamblers,  whose  eyes  are  only  cast 
upon  rakes  and  rouleaux,  and  red  and  black  ; or 
on  the  broad  walk  in  front  of  the  Conversation 
Rooms,  where  thousands  of  people  are  drinking 
and  chattering,  lounging  and  smoking,  while  the 
Austrian  brass  band,  in  the  little  music  pavilion, 
plays  the  most  delightful  mazurkas  and  waltzes. 
Here  the  widow  plays  her  black  suit,  and  set s 
her  bright  eyes  against  the  rich  bachelor,  elderly 
or  young  as  may  be.  Here  the  artful  practitioner, 
who  has  dealt  in  a thousand  such  games,  engages 
the  young  simpleton  with  more  money  than  wit ; 
and  knowing  his  weakness  and  her  skill,  we  may 
safely  take  the  odds,  and  back  rouge  et  couleur 
to  win.  Here  mamma,  not  having  money,  per- 
haps, but  metal  more  attractive,  stakes  her  virgin 
daughter  against  Count  Fettacker’s  forests  and 
meadows;  or  Lord  Lackland  plays  his  coronet, 
of  which  the  jewels  have  long  since  been  in 
pawn,  against  Miss  Bags’  three  per  cents.  And 
so  two  or  three  funny  little  games  were  going  on 
at  Baden  among  our  immediate  acquaintance; 
besides  that  vulgar  sport  round  the  green-table,  at 
which  the  mob,  with  whom  we  have  little  to  do, 
was  elbowing  each  other.  A hint  of  these  domes- 
tic prolusions  has  been  given  to  the  reader  in 
the  foregoing  extract  from  Miss  Ethel  Newcome’s 
letter : likewise  some  passions  have  been  in  play, 
of  which  a modest  young  English  maiden  could 
not  be  aware.  Do  not,  however,  let  us  be  too 
prematurely  proud  of  our  virtue.  That  tariff  of 
British  virtue  is  wonderfully  organized.  Heaven 
help  the  society  which  made  its  laws ! Gnats 
are  shut  out  of  its  ports,  or  not  admitted  without 
scrutiny  and  repugnance,  while  herds  of  camels 
are  let  in.  The  law  professes  to  exclude  some 
goods  (ot  bads  shall  we  call  them  1) — well,  some 
articles  of  baggage,  which  are  yet  smuggled  open- 
ly under  the  eyes  of  winking  officers,  and  worn 
every  day  without  shame.  Shame ! What  is 
shame?  Virtue  is  very  often  shameful  according 
to  the  English  social  constitution,  and  shame 
honorable.  Truth,  if  yours  happens  to  differ  from 
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jour  neighbor’s,  provokes  your  friend’s  coldness, 
your  mother’s  tears,  the  world’s  persecution. 
Love  is  not  to  be  dealt  in,  save  under  restrictions 
which  kill  its  sweet  healthy  free  commerce.  Sin 
in  man  is  so  light,  that  scarce  the  fine  of  a pen- 
ny is  imposed  ; while  for  woman  it  is  so  heavy, 
that  no  repentance  can  wash  it  out.  Ah  ! yes  ; 
all  stories  are  old.  You  proud  matrons  in  your 
May- fair  markets,  have  you  never  seen  a virgin 
sold,  or  sold  one  1 Have  you  never  heard  of  a 
poor  wayfarer  fallen  among  robbers,  and  not  a 
Pharisee  to  help  him!  of  a poor  woman  fallen 
more  sadly  yet,  abject  in  repentance  and  tears, 
and  a crowd  to  stone  her!  I pace  this  broad 
Baden  walk  as  the  sunset  is  gilding  the  hills 
round  about,  as  the  orchestra  blows  its  merry 
tunes,  as  the  happy  children  laugh  and  sport  in 
the  alleys,  as  the  lamps  of  the  gambling  palace 
are  lighted  up,  as  the  throngs  of  pleasure-hunters 
stroll,  and  smoke,  and  flirt,  and  hum ; and  won- 
der sometimes,  is  it  the  sinners  who  are  the  most 
sinful  ? Is  it  poor  Prodigal  yonder  among  the 
bad  company,  calling  black  and  red,  and  tossing 
the  Champagne ; or  brother  Straightlace  that 
grudges  his  repentance  ! Is  it  downcast  Hagar 
that  slinks  away  with  poor  little  Ishmael  in  her 
hand  ; or  bitter  old  virtuous  Sarah,  who  scowls 
at  her  from  my  demure  Lord  Abraham’s  arm  1 

One  day  of  the  previous  May,  when  of  course 
every  body  went  to  visit  the  Water-color  Exhibi- 
tions, Ethel  Newcome  was  taken  to  see  the  pic- 
tures by  her  grandmother,  that  rigorous  old  Lady 
Kew,  who  still  proposed  to  reign  over  all  her 
family.  The  girl  had  high  spirit,  and  very  likely 
hot  words  had  passed  between  the  elder  and  the 
younger  lady  ; such  as  I am  given  to  understand 
will  be  uttered  in  the  most  polite  families.  They 
came  to  a piece  by  Mr.  Hunt,  representing  one  of 
those  figures  which  he  knows  how  to  paint  with 
such  consummate  truth  and  pathos — a friendless 
young  girl,  cowering  in  a door- way,  evidently 
without  home  or  shelter.  The  exquisite  fidelity 
of  the  details,  and  the  plaintive  beauty  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  child,  attracted  old  Lady  Kew’s 
admiration,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  works 
of  art ; and  she  stood  for  some  time  looking  at 
the  drawing,  with  Ethel  by  her  side.  Nothing, 
in  truth,  could  be  more  simple  or  pathetic  ; Ethel 
laughed,  and  her  grandmother,  looking  up  from 
her  stick  on  which  she  hobbled  about,  saw  a very 
sarcastic  expression  in  the  girl’s  eyes. 

“ You  have  no  taste  for  pictures,  only  for 
painters,  I suppose,”  said  Lady  Kew. 

“ I was  not  looking  at  the  picture,”  said  Ethel, 
still  with  a smile,  “ but  at  the  little  green  ticket 
in  the  comer.” 

“ Sold,”  said  Lady  Kew.  “ Of  course  it  is  sold ; 
all  Mr.  Hunt’s  pictures  are  sold.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  here  on  which  you  won’t  see  the 
green  ticket.  He  is  a most  admirable  artist.  I 
don’t  know  whether  his  comedy  or  tragedy  are 
the  most  excellent.” 

“ I think,  grandmamma,”  Ethel  said,  “ we  young 
ladies  in  the  world,  when  we  are  exhibiting,  ought 
to  have  little  gTeen  tickets  pinned  on  our  backs, 
with  4 Sold  ’ written  on  them ; it  would  prevent 


trouble  and  any  future  haggling,  you  know. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  owner  would 
come  to  carry  us  home.” 

Grandmamma  only  said,  44  Ethel,  you  are  a 
fool,”  and  hobbled  on  to  Mr.  Cattermole’s  picture 
hard  by.  44  What  splendid  color ; what  a roman- 
tic gloom ; what  a flowing  pencil  and  dexterous 
hand !”  Lady  Kew  could  delight  in  pictures,  ap- 
plaud good  poetry,  and  squeeze  out  a tear  over  a 
good  novel  too.  That  afternoon,  young  Dawkins, 
the  rising  water-color  artist,  who  used  to  come 
daily  to  the  gallery  and  stand  delighted  before  his 
own  piece,  was  aghast  to  perceive  that  there  was 
no  green  ticket  in  the  comer  of  his  frame,  and  he 
pointed  out  the  deficiency  to  the  keeper  of  the 
pictures.  His  landscape,  however,  was  sold  and 
paid  for,  so  no  great  mischief  occurred.  On  that 
same  evening,  when  the  Newcome  family  assem- 
bled at  dinner  in  Park  Lane,  Ethel  appeared  with 
a bright  green  ticket  pinned  in  the  front  of  her 
white  muslin  frock;  and  when  asked  what  this 
queer  fancy  meant,  she  made  Lady  Kew  a court- 
esy, looking  her  full  in  the  face,  and  turning 
round  to  her  father,  said,  “lama  tableau-vivdnt , 
papa.  I am  number  46  in  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Gallery  of  Painters  in  Water-colors.” 

“My  love,  what  do  you  mean!”  says  mamma; 
and  Lady  Kew,  jumping  up  on  her  crooked  stick 
with  immense  agility,  tore  the  card  out  of  Ethel’s 
bosom,  and  very  likely  would  have  boxed  her  ears, 
but  that  her  parents  were  present  and  Lord  Kew 
was  announced. 

Ethel  talked  about  pictures  the  whole  evening, 
and  would  talk  of  nothing  else.  Grandmamma 
went  away  furious.  44  She  told  Barnes,  and 
when  every  body  was  gone  there  was  a pretty 
row  in  the  building,”  said  Madam  Ethel,  with  an 
arch  look,  when  she  narrated  the  story.  44  Barnes 
was  ready  to  kill  me  and  eat  me ; but  I never 
was  afraid  of  Barnes.”  And  the  biographer 
gathers  from  this  little  anecdote  narrated  to  him, 
never  mind  by  whom,  at  a long  subsequent  pe- 
riod, that  there  had  been  great  disputes  in  Sir 
Brian  Newcome’s  establishment,  fierce  drawing- 
room battles,  whereof  certain  pictures  of  a cer- 
tain painter  might  have  furnished  the  cause,  and 
in  which  Miss  Newcome  had  the  whole  of  the 
family  forces  against  her.  That  such  battles  take 
place  in  other  domestic  establishments,  who  shall 
say  or  Bhall  not  say  ? Who,  when  he  goes  out 
to  dinner,  and  is  received  by  a bland  host  with  a 
gay  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a pretty  hostess  with 
a gracious  smile  of  welcome,  dares  to  think  that 
Mr.  Johnson  up-stairs,  half  an  hour  before,  was 
swearing  out  of  his  dressing-room  at  Mrs.  John- 
son, for  having  ordered  a turbot  instead  of  a 
salmon,  or  that  Mrs.  Johnson,  now  talking  to 
Lady  Jones  so  nicely  about  their  mutual  darling 
children,  was  crying  her  eyes  out  as  her  maid 
was  fastening  her  gown,  as  the  carriages  were 
actually  driving  up!  The  servants  know  these 
things,  but  not  we  in  the  dining-room.  Hark, 
with  what  a respectful  tone  Johnson  begs  the 
clergyman  present  to  say  grace  ! 

Whatever  these  family  quarrels  may  have  been, 
let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  and  let  us  be  perfectly 
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sore,  that  to  whatever  purpose  Miss  Ethel  New- 
come,  for  good  or  for  evil,  might  make  her  mind 
op,  she  had  quite  spirit  enough  to  hold  her  own. 
She  chose  to  be  Countess  of  Kew  because  she 
chose  to  be  Countess  of  Kew ; had  she  set  her 
heart  on  marrying  Mr.  Kuhn,  she  would  have 
had  her  way,  and  made  the  family  adopt  it,  and 
called  him  dear  Fritz,  as  by  his  godfathers  and 
godmothers,  in  his  baptism,  Mr.  Kuhn  was  call- 
ed. Clive  was  but  a fancy,  if  he  had  even  been 
so  much  as  that,  not  a passion,  and  she  fancied 
a pretty  four-pronged  coronet  still  more. 

So  that  the  diatribe  wherewith  this  chapter 
commences,  about  the  selling  of  virgins,  by  no 
means  applies  to  Lady  Ann  Newcome,  who  sign- 
ed the  address  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  other  day,  along 
with  thousands  more  virtuous  British  matrons ; 
but  should  the  reader  haply  say,  *4  Is  thy  fable, 
O Poet,  narrated  concerning  Tancred  Pulleyn, 
Earl  of  Dorking,  and  Sigismunda,  his  wife!”  the 
reluctant  moralist  is  obliged  to  own  that  the  cap 
does  fit  those  noble  personages,  of  whose  lofty 
society  you  will  however  see  but  little. 

For  though  I would  like  to  go  into  an  Indian 
Brahmin's  house,  and  see  the  punkahs  and  the 
purdahs  and  tatty s,  and  the  pretty  brown  maid- 
ens with  great  eyes,  and  great  nose- rings,  and 
painted  foreheads,  and  slim  waists  cased  in  Cash- 
mere  shawls,  Kincob  scarfs,  curly  slippers,  gilt 
trowsers,  precious  anklets  and  bangles ; and  have 
the  mystery  of  Eastern  existence  revealed  to  me 
(as  who  would  not  who  has  read  the  Arabian 
Nights  in  his  youth?),  yet  I would  not  choose  the 
moment  when  the  Brahmin  of  the  house  was 
dead,  his  women  howling,  his  priests  doctoring 
his  child  of  a widow — now  frightening  her  with 
sermons,  now  drugging  her  with  bang,  so  as  to 
push  her  on  his  funeral  pile  at  last,  and  into  the 
arms  of  that  carcass,  stupefied,  but  obedient  and 
decorous.  And  though  I like  to  walk,  even  in 
fancy,  in  an  earl’s  house,  splendid,  well-ordered, 
where  there  are  feasts  and  fine  pictures  and  fair 
ladies  and  endless  books  and  good  company ; yet 
there  are  times  when  the  visit  is  not  pleasant ; and 
when  the  parents  in  that  fine  house  are  getting 
ready  their  daughter  for  sale,  and  frightening 
away  her  tears  with  threats,  and  stupefying  her 
grief  with  narcotics,  praying  her  and  imploring 
her,  and  dramming  her  and  coaxing  her,  and 
blessing  her,  and  cursing  her  perhaps,  till  they 
have  brought  her  into  such  a state  as  shall  fit  the 
poor  young  thing  for  that  deadly  couch  upon 
which  they  are  about  to  thrust  her.  When  my 
lord  and  lady  are  so  engaged  I prefer  not  to  call 
at  their  mansion,  number  1000  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  but  to  partake  of  a dinner  of  herbs  rather 
than  of  that  stalled  ox  which  their  cook  is  roast- 
ing whole.  There  are  some  people  who  are  not 
so  squeamish.  The  family  comes  of  course ; the 
most  reverend  the  Lord  Arch- Brahmin  of  Benares 
will  attend  the  ceremony  ; there  will  be  flowers 
and  lights  and  white  favors ; and  quite  a string  of 
carriages  up  to  the  pagoda ; and  such  a breakfast 
afterward ; and  music  in  the  street,  and  little  par- 
ish boys  hurrahing;  and  no  end  of  speeches 
within  and  tears  shed  (no  doubt),  and  his  grace 


the  Arch-Brahmin  will  make  a highly  appropriate 
speech,  just  with  a faint  scent  of  incense  about 
it,  as  such  a speech  ought  to  have,  and  the  young 
person  will  slip  away  unperceived,  and  take  off 
her  vails,  wreaths,  orange  flowers,  bangles  and 
finery,  and  will  put  on  a plain  dress  more  suited 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  house-door  will  open — 
and  there  comes  the  suttee  in  company  of  the 
body : yonder  the  pile  is  waiting  on  four  wheels 
with  four  hones,  the  crowd  hurrahs,  and  the 
deed  is  done. 

This  ceremony  among  us  is  60  stale  and  com- 
mon that  to  be  sure  there  is  no  need  to  describe 
its  rites,  and  as  women  sell  themselves  for  what 
you  call  an  establishment  every  day,  to  the  ap- 
plause of  themselves,  their  parents,  and  the  world, 
why  on  earth  should  a man  ape  at  originality  and 
pretend  to  pity  them  ? N ever  mind  about  the  lies  at 
the  altar,  the  blasphemy  against  the  godlike  name 
of  love,  the  sordid  surrender,  the  smiling  dishonor. 
What  the  deuce  does  a manage  de  convenanct 
mean  but  all  this,  and  are  not  such  sober  Hymeneal 
torches  more  satisfactory  often  than  the  most  brill- 
iant love  matches  that  ever  flamed  and  burnt  outl 
Of  course,  let  us  not  weep  when  every  body  elsa 
is  laughing ; let  us  pity  the  agonized  duchess 
when  her  daughter,  Lady  Atalanta,  runs  away 
with  the  doctor — of  course,  that’s  respectable; 
let  us  pity  Lady  Iphigenia’s  father,  when  that  ven- 
erable chief  is  obliged  to  offer  up  his  darling  child ; 
but  it  is  over  her  part  of  the  business  that  a dec- 
orous painter  would  throw  the  vail  now.  Her 
ladyship's  sacrifice  is  performed,  and  the  less  said 
about  it  the  better. 

Such  was  the  case  regarding  an  affair  which 
appeared  in  due  subsequence  in  the  newspapers 
not  long  afterward,  under  the  fascinating  title  of 
44  Marriage  in  High  Life,”  and  which  was  in  truth 
the  occasion  of  the  little  family  Congress  of  Baden 
which  we  are  now  chronicling.  We  all  know, 
every  body  at  least  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  army-list,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  life  my  Lord  Kew,  my  Lord  Vis- 
count Rooster,  the  Earl  of  Dorking’s  eldest  son, 
and  the  Honorable  Charles  Bclsizc,  familiarly 
called  Jack  Belsize,  were  subaltern  officers  in  one 
of  his  Majesty's  regiments  of  cuirassier  guards. 
They  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight  like  other 
young  men,  they  enjoyed  their  fun  and  frolics  as 
gentlemen  of  spirit  will  do ; sowing  their  wild 
oats  plentifully,  and  scattering  them  with  boyish 
profusion.  Lord  Kew’s  luck  had  blessed  him 
with  more  sacks  of  oats  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
his  noble  young  companions.  Lord  Dorking’s 
house  is  known  to  have  been  long  impoverished ; 
an  excellent  informant,  Major  Pendcnnis,  has  en- 
tertained me  with  many  edifying  accounts  of  the 
exploits  of  Lord  Rooster’s  grandfather  44  with  the 
wild  Prince  and  Poyns,”  of  his  feats  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field, over  the  bottle,  over  the  dice-box.  He 
played  two  nights  and  two  days  at  a sitting  with 
Charles  Fox,  when  they  both  lost  sums  awful  to 
reckon.  He  played  often  with  Lord  Steyne,  and 
came  away,  as  all  men  did,  dreadful  sufferers  from 
those  midnight  encounters.  His  descendants  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  the  progenitor’s  impru- 
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dence,  and  Chanticlere,  though  one  of  the  finest 
castles  in  England,  is  splendid  but  for  a month 
in  the  year.  The  estate  is  mortgaged  unto  the 
very  castle  windows.  Dorking  can  not  cut  a 
stick  or  kill  a buck  in  his  own  park.  The  good 
old  Major  used  to  tell  with  tragic  accents : “ He 
lives  by  his  cabbages,  grapes,  and  pine-apples, 
and  the  fees  which  people  give  for  seeing  the 
place  and  gardens,  which  are  still  the  show  of 
the  county,  and  among  the  most  splendid  in  the 
island.  Whdn  Dorking  is  at  Chanticlere,  Ballard, 
who  married  his  sister,  lends  him  the  plate,  and 
sends  three  men  with  it : four  cooks  inside,  and 
four  maids  and  six  footmen  on  the  roof,  with  a 
butler  driving,  come  down  from  London  in  a trap, 
and  wait  the  month.  And  as  the  last  carriage  of 
the  company  drives  away,  the  servants’  coach  is 
packed,  and  they  all  bowl  back  to  town  again.  It’s 
pitiable,  Sir,  pitiable.” 

In  Lord  Kew’s  youth,  the  names  of  himself  and 
his  two  noble  friends  appeared  on  innumerable 
slips  of  stamped  paper,  conveying  pecuniary  as- 
surances of  a promissory  nature;  ail  of  which 
promises,  my  Lord  Kew  singly  and  most  honor- 
ably discharged . Neither  of  his  two  companions  in 
arms  had  the  means  of  meeting  these  engage- 
ments. Ballard,  Rooster’s  uncle,  was  said  to 
make  his  lordship  some  allowance.  As  for  Jack 
Belsize,  how  he  lived ; how  he  laughed ; how  he 
dressed  himself  so  well,  and  looked  so  fht  and 
handsome ; how  he  got  a shilling  to  pay  for  a 
cab  or  a cigar ; what  ravens  fed  him  ; was  a won- 
der to  all.  The  yonng  men  claimed  kinsmanship 
with  one  another,  which  those  who  are  learned  in 
the  peerage  may  unravel. 

When  Lord  Dorking’s  eldest  daughter  married 
the  Honorable  and  Venerable  Dennis  Gallowglass, 
Archdeacon  of  Bullintubber  (and  at  present  Vis- 
count Gallowglass  and  Killbrogue,  and  Lord  Bish- 
op of  Ballyshannon),  great  festivities  took  place  at 
Chanticlere,  whither  the  relatives  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  were  invited.  Among  them  came 
poor  Jack  Belsize,  and  hence  the  tears  which  are 
dropping  at  Baden  at  this  present  period  of  our  his- 
tory. Clara  Pulleyn  was  then  a pretty  little  maiden 
of  sixteen,  and  Jack  a handsome  guardsman  of 
six  or  seven-and-twenty.  As  she  had  been  espe- 
cially warned  against  Jack  as  a wicked  young 
rogue,  whose  antecedents  were  woefully  against 
him ; as  she  was  never  allowed  to  sit  near  him 
at  dinner,  or  to  walk  with  him,  or  to  play  at  bill- 
iards with  him,  or  to  waltz  with  him  ; as  she  was 
scolded  if  he  spoke  a word  to  her,  or  if  he  picked 
up  her  glove,  or  touched  her  hand  in  a round 
game,  or  caught  her  when  they  were  playing  at 
biindman’ s-buff ; as  they  neither  of  them  had  a 
penny  in  the  world,  and  were  both  very  good- 
looking,  of  course  Clara  was  always  catching 
Jack  at  blind man’s-buff;  constantly  lighting  upon 
him  in  the  shrubberies  or  corridors,  dec.,  dec.,  dec. 
She  fell  in  love  (she  was  not  the  first)  with  Jack’s 
broad  chest  and  thin  waist ; she  thought  his 
whiskers,  as  indeed  they  were,  the  handsomest 
pair  in  all  his  majesty’s  Brigade  of  Cuirassiers. 

We  know  not  what  tears  were  shed  in  the  vast 
and  silent  halls  of  Chanticlere,  when  the  company 


were  gone,  and  the  four  cooks,  and  four  maids, 
six  footmen,  and  temporary  butler  had  driven 
back  in  their  private  trap  to  the  metropolis,  which 
is  not  forty  miles  distant  from  that  splendid  castle. 
How  can  we  tell  1 The  guests  departed,  the  lodge 
gates  shut ; all  is  mystery — darkness,  with  one 
pair  of  wax  candles  blinking  dismally  in  a solitary 
chamber;  all  the  rest  dreary  vistas  of  brown 
hollands,  rolled  Turkey  carpets,  gaunt  ancestors 
on  the  walls,  scowling  out  of  the  twilight  blank. 
The  imagination  is  at  liberty  to  depict  his  lord- 
ship,  with  one  candle,  over  his  dreadful  endless 
tapes  and  papers ; her  ladyship  with  the  other, 
and  an  old,  old  novel,  wherein,  perhaps,  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  describes  a castle  as  dreary  as  her  own ; 
and  poor  little  Clara  sighing  and  crying  in  the 
midst  of  these  funereal  splendors,  as  lonely  and 
heart-sick  as  Oriana  in  her  gloated  grange  : poor 
little  Clara ! 

Lord  Kew’s  drag  took  the  young  men  to  Lon- 
don ; his  lordship  driving,  and  the  servants  sit- 
ting inside.  Jack  sat  behind  with  the  two  grooms, 
and  tooted  on  a cornet- piston  in  the  most  mel- 
ancholy manner.  He  partook  of  no  refreshment 
on  the  road.  His  silence  at  his  clubs  was  re- 
marked : smoking,  billiards,  military  duties,  and 
this  and  that,  roused  him  a little,  and  presently 
Jack  was  alive  again.  But  then  came  the  season, 
Lady  Clara  Pulleyn’s  first  season  in  London, 
and  Jack  was  more  alive  than  ever.  There  was 
no  ball  he  did  not  go  to ; no  opera  (that  is  to  say, 
no  opera  of  certain  operas)  which  he  did  not  fre- 
quent. It  was  easy  to  see  by  his  face,  two  min- 
utes after  entering  a room,  whether  the  person  he 
sought  was  there  or  absent ; not  difficult  for  those 
who  were  in  the  secret,  to  watch  in  another  pair 
of  eyes  the  bright  kindling  signals  which  an- 
swered Jkck’s  fiery  glances.  Ah ! how  beautiful 
he  looked  on  his  charger  on  the  birthday,  all  in  a 
blaze  of  scarlet,  and  bullion,  and  steel.  O Jack! 
tear  her  out  of  yon  carriage,  from  the  side  of 
yonder  livid,  feathered,  painted,  bony  dowager! 
place  her  behind  you  on  the  black  charger ; cut 
down  the  policeman,  and  away  with  you  ! The 
carriage  rolls  in  through  St.  James’s  Park ; Jack 
sits  alone  with  his  sword  dropped  to  the  ground, 
or  only  atra  cura  on  the  crupper  behind  him ; and 
Snip,  the  tailor,  in  the  crowd,  thinks  it  is  for  fear 
of  him  Jack’s  head  droops.  Lady  Clara  Pulleyn 
is  presented  by  her  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Dorking ; and  Jack  is  arrested  that  night  as  he 
is  going  out  of  White’s  to  meet  her  at  the  Opera. 

Jack’s  little  exploits  are  known  in  the  In- 
solvent Court,  where  he  made  his  appearance  as 
Charles  Belsize,  commonly  called  the  Honorable 
Charles  Belsize,  whose  dealings  were  smartly 
chronicled  by  the  indignant  moralists  of  the  press 
of  those  days/  The  “Scourge”  flogged  him 
heartily.  The  “Whip”  (of  which  the  accom- 
plished editor  was  himself  in  Whitecross  Street 
prison)  was  especially  virtuous  regarding  him ; 
and  the  " Penny  Voice  of  Freedom”  gave  him  an 
awful  dressing.  I am  not  here  to  scourge  sin- 
ners ; I am  true  to  my  party  ; it  is  the  other  side 
this  humble  pen  attacks ; let  us  keep  to  the  virtu- 
ous and  respectable,  for  as  for  poor  sinners  they 
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get  the  whipping-post  every  day.  One  person 
was  faithful  to  poor  Jack  through  all  his  blunders 
and  follies  and  extravagance  and  misfortunes,  and 
that  was  the  pretty  young  girl  of  Chanticlere, 
round  whose  young  affections  his  luxuriant  whisk- 
ers had  curled.  And  the  world  may  cry  out  at 
Lord  Kcw  for  sending  his  brougham  to  the  Queen’s 
Bench  prison,  and  giving  a great  feast  at  Grig- 
non’s  to  Jack  on  the  day  of  his  liberation,  but  I 
for  one  will  not  quarrel  with  his  lordship.  He  and 
many  other  sinners  had  a jolly  night.  They  said 
Kew  made  a fine  speech,  in  hearing  and  acknowl- 
edging which  Jack  Belsize  wept  copiously. 
Barnes  Newcome  was  in  a rage  at  Jack’s  manu- 
mission, and  sincerely  hoped  Mr.  Commissioner 
would  give  him  a couple  of  years  longer ; and 
cursed  and  swore  with  a great  liberality  on  hear- 
ing of  his  liberty. 

That  this  poor  prodigal  should  marry  Clara  Pul- 
leyn,  and  by  way  of  a dowry  lay  his  schedule  at 
her  feet,  was  out  of  the  question.  His  noble 
father,  Lord  Highgate,  was  furious  against  him ; 
his  eldest  brother  would  not  see  him;  he  had 
given  up  all  hopes  of  winning  his  darling  prize 
long  ago,  and  one  day  there  came  to  him  a great 
packet  bearing  the  seal  of  Chanticlere,  containing 
a wretched  little  letter  signed  C.  P.,  and  a dozen 
sheets  of  Jack’s  own  clumsy  writing,  delivered 
who  knows  how,  in  what  crush  rooms,  quadrilles, 
bouquets,  balls,  and  in  which  were  scrawled 
Jack’s  love  and  passion  and  ardor.  How  many  a 
time  had  he  looked  into  the  dictionary  at  White’s, 
to  see  whether  eternal  was  spelt  with  an  e ? and 
adore  with  one  a or  two  ! There  they  were,  the 
incoherent  utterances  of  his  brave  longing  heart ; 
and  those  two  wretched,  wretched  lines  signed  C., 
begging  that  C.’s  little  letters  might  too  be  return- 
ed or  destroyed.  To  do  him  justice,  he  burnt 
them  loyally  every  one,  along  with  his  own  waste 
paper.  He  kept  not  one  single  little  token  which 
she  had  given  him,  or  let  him  take.  The  rose, 
the  glove,  the  little  handkerchief  which  she  had 
dropped  to  him,  how  he  cried  over  them  ! The 
ringlet  of  golden  hair — he  burnt  them  all,  all  in 
his  own  fire  in  the  prison,  save  a little,  little  bit 
of  the  hair,  which  might  be  any  one’s,  which  was 
the  color  of  his  sister’s.  Kew  saw  the  deed  done ; 
perhaps  he  hurried  away  when  Jack  came  to  the 
very  last  part  of  the  sacrifice,  and  flung  the  hair 
into  the  fire,  where  he  would  have  liked  to  fling 
his  heart  and  his  life  too. 

So  Clara  was  free,  and  the  year  when  Jack 
came  out  of  prison  and  went  abroad,  she  passed 
the  season  in  London  dancing  about  night  after 
night,  and  every  body  said  she  was  well  out  of 
that  silly  affair  with  Jack  Belsize.  It  was  then 
that  Barnes  Newcome,  Esq.,  a partner  of  the 
wealthy  banking  firm  of  Hobson  Brothers  and 
Newcomes,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Brian  Newcome, 
of  Newcome,  Bart.,  and  M.  P.,  descended  in 
right  line  from  Bryan  Newcomyn,  slain  at  Hast- 
ings, and  barber-surgeon  to  Edward  the  Confess- 
or, dec.,  dec,,  cast  the  eyes  of  regard  on  the  Lady 
Clara  Pulleyn,  who  was  a little  pale  and  languid 
certainly,  but  had  blue  eyes,  a delicate  skin,  and 
a pretty  person,  and  knowing  her  previous  history 


as  well  as  you  who  have  just  perused  it,  deigned 
to  entertain  matrimonial  intentions  toward  her 
ladyship. 

Not  one  of  the  members  of  these  most  respect* 
able  families,  excepting  poor  little  Clara  perhaps, 
poor  little  fish  (as  if  she  had  any  call  but  to  do  her 
duty,  or  to  ask  d quelle  sauce  elle  strait  man  gee ), 
protested  against  this  little  affair  of  traffic ; Lady 
Dorking  had  a brood  of  little  chickens  to  succeed 
Clara.  There  was  little  Hennie,  who  was  six- 
teen, and  Biddy,  who  was  fourteen,  and  Adelaide, 
and  who  knows  how  many  more.  How  could  she 
refuse  a young  man,  not  very  agreeable  it  is  true, 
nor  particularly  amiable,  nor  of  good  birth,  at 
least  on  his  father’s  side,  but  otherwise  eligible, 
and  heir  to  so  many  thousands  a year?  The 
Newcomes,  on  their  side,  think  it  a desirable 
match.  Barnes,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  grow- 
ing rather  selfish,  and  has  some  bachelor  ways 
which  a wife  will  reform.  Lady  Kew  is  strongly 
for  the  match.  With  her  own  family  interest, 
Lord  Steyne  and  Lord  Kew,  her  nephews,  and 
Barnes’s  own  father-in-law,  Lord  Dorking,  in  the 
Peers ; why  should  not  the  Newcomes  sit  there 
too,  and  resume  the  old  seat  which  all  the  world 
knows  they  had  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.  1 
Barnes  and  his  father  had  got  up  quite  a belief 
about  a Newcome  killed  at  Bosworth,  along  with 
King  Richard,  and  hated  Henry  VII.  as  an  en- 
emy of  their  noble  race.  So  all  the  parties  were 
pretty  well  agreed.  Lady  Ann  wrote  rather  a 
pretty  little  poem  about  welcoming  the  white  Fawn 
to  the  Newcome  bowers,  and  “ Clara”  was  made 
to  rhyme  with  44  fairer,”  and  44  timid  does  and 
antlered  deer  to  dot  the  glades  of  Chanticlere,” 
quite  in  a picturesque  way.  Lady  Kew  pro- 
nounced that  the  poem  was  very  pretty  indeed. 

The  year  after  Jack  Belsize  made  his  foreign 
tour  he  returned  to  London  for  the  season.  Lady 
Clara  did  not  happen  to  be  there ; her  health  was 
a little  delicate,  and  her  kind  parents  took  her 
abroad ; so  all  things  went  on  very  smoothly  and 
comfortably  indeed. 

Yes,  but  when  things  were  so  quiet  and  com- 
fortable, when  the  ladies  of  the  two  families  had 
met  at  the  Congress  of  Baden,  and  liked  each 
other  so  much,  when  Barnes  and  his  papa  the 
baronet,  recovered  from  his  illness,  were  actu- 
ally on  their  journey  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
Lady  Kew  in  motion  from  Kissengen  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Baden,  why  on  earth  should  Jack  Bel- 
size, haggard,  wild,  having  been  winning  great 
sums,  it  was  said,  at  Hombourg— forsake  his  luck 
there,  and  run  over  frantically  to  Baden  f He 
wore  a great  thick  beard,  and  a great  slouched 
hat — he  looked  like  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
painter  or  an  Italian  brigand.  Unsuspecting  Clive, 
remembering  the  jolly  dinner  which  Jack  had  pro- 
! cured  for  him  at  the  Guards’  mess  in  St.  James’s, 
whither  Jack  himself  came  from  the  Horse  Guards 
j — simple  Clive,  seeing  Jack  enter  the  town,  hail- 
ed him  cordially,  and  invited  him  to  dinner,  and 
Jack  accepted,  and  Clive  told  him  all  the  news 
he  had  of  the  place — how  Kew  was  there,  and 
Lady  Ann  Newcome,  and  Ethel;  and  Bames 
was  coming.  44 1 am  not  very  fond  of  him  either,” 
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says  CliV*.  Sftjiiiai*  iae«liGa**i  hi » ? t»«  Jjjpjfc  fypfc  with  a beard  rfc&fcbmg  to 

pame  Sti  Uiimi2H  wai  mitfifjr  that  j bus  wand,  was,  *»d  pot  rbpogru^&j  af  brst 

pretty  little  Lady  Clara  Fuileyn.  The  knowing  tw  the  nohto  Lord  of  forking*  So r he  was*  grcet- 
( Jouth  ’ f jl/cne  *ay  be  wan  rathvr  pleased  with  ing  the  bihfet  two  with  hu/n*aal  fttf- 

bis  kwowkdge  of  the  tteshronabie  world,  aoui  the  ftl&b&ty ; wjtcp,  of  a «\id<hm,  La/Iy 


iiieai  tii&t  Jstefc  Efoisize  would  think  her,  too*  wjwt 
somebody. 

Jack  drank  aft  immense  quantity  of  Champagne 
ami  the  dinnet as  they  could  hoax  the  baml 
playing  fremv  Qhr*.«  open  windows  bt  the  Htitig 
clean  iiitta'  Hotel  d«  F ranee;  Jack  proposed  they 
im0  go  on  the  promenade  c M de  Florae  was 
erf  the  party  ; he  bad  been  e«eeetUftgiy  joctilar 
when  Lord  Kew>  fiam&  was  inemh>iied ; and 
said,  petit  Kiou  ; M.  lo  Due  dlvey.  raon 
rijonore  d4unc  amirin  toute  pkiticmlwriv" 
Thw  three  gentlemen  walked  out 4 the  prom* 
was  playing W1  Home, 
Bweei  FioihntP  f toy  sweetly , tvnd  the  rery  prM 

g»Tson«ihey  met  on  tho  walk  mxrfc  the  Lords  of 
kW  und  Dorking*  ou  the  ana  of  which  latter 
yeriterkMe  jjoer,  ‘his  daughter,  Lady  Clara,  was 
hanging. 

” Jack  Befsixe,  tn  ,1  Velvet  coat,  With  a Bbrnbrcr> 


Jack,  hold  your  longue/'  imrk  out  {tew/  Clive 
runs  For  a cli»ur,  ami  a dozen  were  forthcoming. 
Florae  skip**  buck  with  0-  gits*  of  watpr  Bel 8 ire 
nips  toward  the  awakening  girl : arid  the  fattier, 
for  an  uistanC  losing  >*fi  patience  and  sell-com- 
mand, fremblmg  m every  limb,  HfU  taiw-  stick,  and 
says  again,  f/£^v^  brs,  you  ruffian  ” *fc  Lady 
Clara,  haa  fatafeil  ags&i/Sit/1  says  Captain:  JEM- 
size.  ,d  l a m at  th«  Hotel  do  France.  If 

you  touch  Bit?,  ol&jiiaV  (this  in  a very  low  voice), 
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•/*  by  Heaved  t sk*U  kill  you.  f wish  you  good* 
ami  liking  * las*  fong  look  «i . the 
UXeie**  girt,  JheiitUhis  hat  a-ad  wads*  «*>$-. 
Lt»rd  Dcrkrtjg  rmcharucaily  (sk#  hi*  hat  otf,  wid 
stand*  stupidly  g&iiog  alter  him.  He  beckoned 
Giive  Vo  follow..  Uni,  aod  a crewel  of  the  frequent- 
er* of  the  place  osne  by  tbi«  time,  closed  rpttori  th« 
fainting  young  lady.  , 

Hfer$V**  & pretty  iitcidml  ah the  Congees*  of 
Baden ! 


a 

s**<  t 

''^Sr  fe$. 


Ur* 


V^Y- 

■ 11 


. 

CDAPTEK  XXIX 
t*  wjizra  B*ams  comjsj  > woo***. 

£tkkl  had  all  along  kpowA  tha^hcr  holidny 
he  a short  on#*  and  ihat,’ii!r^  yapa  kfid 
Battles  Termed,  there  whs  so  he  ho  tnom faugh- 
rhgami  fun  and  sketching  and  walking  with  CiiVcy 
m ahevp*i(i  the  sunshine  wlufo  it  lasted,  determ- 
inwi  i<s  hear  with  <i  a tout  heart  the  bad  weather. 

Sir  Brian  ?iwcomc  ami  hi*  ddeet  horn  arrived 
At  Badwi  on  the.  very  night  ofjadt  Beh*«o  s per- 
forroatfc*  upon  the  piH?m<w<hr  F *md  ofcourse  it 
traa  necemnty  t»  inform  tfo*  yob^hridegroom 
of  the  iai-U  fiw 

who  tv  riw«  rime  know  hwxtwtferi  flndare  ac- 
quainted with  hi#  language  ioju^dtie  the 
fitaaiojis  of  the  one  and  tho*  vtiht'#M'w:e  *if  the 
ottrir  r.’jfr  war  * perfect  feu  d} artifice  of  oaths 
which  he,  sent  up.  Mr.  Newcorne  only  fired  off 
these  trolleys  of  curseit  when  he  was  in  A passion, 
hut  then  he  was  us  ft  passion  very  frequently. 

As  far  Lady  Clara's  little  accident,  he  was  jlj*- 
/pi*ed  to  tmat  that  very  lightly.  “ Poor  iter 
Ckr*  of  cmirsf^  of  cnurs«/r  he  ssicl,  “ ah*/*  been 
accustomed  to  fainting  fus  t no  wonder  she  was 
agitated  on  the  eight  of  that  yilbih.  after  his  in- 
fertird  treatment  o f her  If  I had  heen  there"1  (a 
volley  of  Oaths  comes  hero  &kmg  the  whole  line) 
**■  5 should  have  strangled  the  scoundrel ; 1 should 
have  timrderod  him.*' 

/ Mercy  , Barovs/*  cries  Lady  Ann 
u It  wiis  a mercy  Baroe*  wv*  not  there/’  cays 
Ethel  gravely  ; 4 • a fight  between  him  and  Cap- 
tain Belaiz#  would  have  beep  writ l indeed/* 

'*1  nm  afraid  of  no  man,  Ethel//  say  s Barnes 
fiercely,  with  another  oath.  ■/>/ /\\////.\//. 

’ *4  Hit  one  of  yoat  avtn  nize.  Barnes/’  rays 

M iB6f  EthcTl  (who  hat!  a nurahet  of  school-phrases 
from  her  little  brothers,  and  Used  them  cn  occa- 
sions skillfully ) 41  HU  Captain  Belrizc,  hi?  has 

got  no  friend*/' ...  - ,::  , , r , ' 4.!/'^ 

As  Jack  BeissEc  frt«n  Ida  height  and  auwngtii 
was  fitted  to  he  not  only  an  ufficvr  but  actually  a 
private  in  Ins  former  gallant  regiment,  and  brother 
Barnes  was  hut  0 puny  young  gentianuiu^  tho  idea 


p«tiiay«f  dhtepr  wxw  rather 

ridiculous.  Ijyoms  Ktitioa  of  this  writ  may  Ixpie 
passed  through  Briaiv’s  nand,  for  the  baronot 
Daid  with  his  usual  seWnuity.  >•  Ijt  is  tin*  cuu«e, 
Ethjeh  it  is  the  csOhlW,  my  d^ar,  niueii  givas 
strength  j ift  ^uuh  a ca*j*o  as  Barnes's*  with  a 
beaut  iiui  ftiutig  wmuxie  to  protect  frrmi  a villain, 
arty  man  would  be  Strang— an y man  would  be 
umg."  >*•  htracc'  im  last  attack, ’ ’ Banies  used 
jfri  say,  ^ my  pof*?r  old  goremnr  is  csr  ^ngty 

^triky v very  about  th^5  head  /’  which  wau* 

faef  Bsm^  was  slns^ady  rnastei  at  New- 
. -rue  and  live  bank^  Awd  Awaiting  with  perfect 
; v.‘cpo*ure  \he  WvX  which  was  iu  pfoco  the 
\ M>od-red  hand  <?f  £bA  Kewrrime  baronetcy  on  hm 
’ • i»v*n  bmogtiain. , r ^ •/; ;//  {/.,  r:  ’•  .•  \ ; ' / 

/ Q^stKig  his  eye*  riiout  the  Torun,  « heap  of 
;^^-Jtnun  it  jb«nd  winch 
/^rhats^h:  Una  ht4  ^e./  There  were,  & Mf-drtttm 
/ /i/fohes  nf  Qi^deu,  Silnd  tin  horseliHri'  again. 
F ehii^reu  and  Ute  dogs  just  in  ihc  old  w*>- 
.j/  Hitti/  i>  Jia  fe»iss  i’?  acieam^  out  .fedirn^ 

/s ^feat^uune ^ot-hou^  viilain  huriii  untt  h oxn't 

5 his  iwra/1  oiFf  Clive  New.ooino  is 

h«»rer  sir/’  he  qtWxwf’tp  his  father.  ‘".YheC^i- 
onel’*?  *01;  I Jmvc  no  doubt  they  met  hy—" 

By  what,  Brines  TM‘  ao) .■»  Libel. 

“ Clive  is.  here,  iahtf  F”  xa^a  the  Tuuimel , 
puking  caricature*,  Ilfif  T You  did  tiot  men*- 
tioii  U'rnv  ui  your  tetters  Lady  - Ami/' 

^ir  Brian  was  evidently  very  much  touched  by 
hit  last  atUrk.  1 ./  r . / »//'/, 

FdJbei  bluthnd ; it  was  « ounoiie  faef  bul  rheye 
had  Ufen  00  tDcation  of  Clit^  in  the  ladies’  kb- 
tu":iSir;B.rian..  ; 1 / / '•  ‘ ' 

i4  My  dear,  we  mot  him  by  the*  nrorfeM  chance 
at  Buim,  ttavefing  with  a friend  'df.'hik  . add  He 
speaks  a little  German,  end  very  useful  to 
us,  and  toot  K-ys  in  Ijib  briuka  the 

whole  wo y ‘ 

^ Boys  oiwayii  m n carriage,  ' *»ys  Sir 
Brian . * 1 UlcH  v tajr  riuna : aiw a\ a. in  the  way. 
I reiue.BTh^  ^lien  we  ^i-i'd  to  come  ni  the  car- 
riage ImmV  Claphfein.,  whsn  w were  boy  a,  1 
used  to  kick  my  brother  Ttni/s  shins.  J\wir  Tom, 
he  was  a devilish  wild  follow  in  (hose  day*.  You 
doji/t  recollect  Tom*  pxy  Lady  A tin'  fa 
Karl  her  anedotes  from  Sir  Brian  nre 
ed  by  Lard  Kew^  akiivai.  . tivdo*  Kcri, 

cries  Barnes.  Bow’s  Llaru ??*  i.ard  fow, 
mv  alking  tip  wdth  great  fewpeef  fo  *bake  huude 
with  Sir  Brian.  Hays, 4<  1 am  glml/to  syc  you  luok* 
iiig;  so  w€lL;Sifv^  takog  any  noiice  of 

| Barnes  That  Mri  Bfa  mc«  NbwrC<rmc  yyM  ^rv  til- 
| dividual  ffc’fey^d,- 'is  a pwot  of  his- 

tory of  whi(iii/iiefi  i?an Fhfe  ;po  doubt* 

M You  h»vir,^fet^;foeJfeaw  .Clara  hk  my  ' good 
fellow//  cunfittueA  Bwm*  4 1 have  heard  all 
about  her  /ii>it  viilftiri,  lack  Bcl- 

sizo, ^ >/v/"r;F  ■ :.; ///:•/•  /''  ■,  y//F . ; ,v ■ i{ .. .’ . , / 

;4  Don’t  caO  frifow/-  ^y*  l^ovi 

Ketv.  ‘V  ft  liirifccs  xnr;  you  don'f  know  Bek.i^e 
well  enough  to  call  liim  hy jiicknames  or  by  other 
fvann»«.  I.»adfyFCkfft  PulJoyu,  X y-lievt,  i*  iety 
unwell  indeed/' 

a€tmfiwmd  the  foiiirw  l How  davnul  hi;  io 
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come  here  !”  cru?a  bucking  lam  ilm 

little  rebuff. 

*A  Dar«  ia  ariQthe*  ugly  w^pit.  1 would  ad  rise 
ym  not  t>  use  it  to  the  fellow  hi 

* W-bafc  do  you  m*Mn  iv  buy*  M&mes,  looking 
very  serious  in  an  instant,  > ' / ; 

^ Easy v my  good  friend.  $*ot  so  ri&jjr.taud.  (t 
appear**  Eihet  that  poqr  Jack~^T  knuw  him 
pretty  well » you  seet  Barney  and  may  c&D  him 
by  VflKft  rxauies  l likp— had  hw*  dming  tu-doy 
;wdh  odunn  Ohve ; he  atki  M 4*  Flora*?! -and 
tfrtft  ttifty  went  ^ith  Jack  te*  tlw  proineri^v,  not 
id  leant- aware  of  Mf.  jWk  JfeUilWJ !«  jjtfeatrO; 
stfair**  or  of  the  shindy  tliuoJr ^ea  gifrng  td 

4'  % J^ye^he  vlriui  ifer 'Uf,,i'  o$9*  *fdt 

b'ame^  hx  tfhjud  Ygiee* 

“ i dH»0^y  he  wifi,  if  volt  sSk  fuiii,”  **yn  the 
other  dryly  . ' hut  not  before*  ladies,  He’d  bv 
afraid  of  fr.ightiiuwg  thorny  Poor  Jart  was  al- 
ways lamb  heto/e  I bad 

some  talk,  with  ih*  . Frenchman  just  nOV7,”  eoo» 
Umied  Lord  Ku*r  gny*y»  as  if  wiehWg;  to  jrnsa 

m*.V  .»-  Ilia  Shfrjfech  ° vMi  Lord  Kn>u/  says 
he,  > yvo.  have  opsde  Yuht  friend  Jae  to  hear  reason. 
Jfr.  is.  » Uuie./yw,  your  friend  lac;  He  drank 
Oh^ppAgnu  at  dinner  Itka  an  ogre.  Haw  it  the 
ihzrmansc  Mian  Ciam?’-  Florae,  you  we,  calls 
her  £?l>n*t  'Barnes  y the  world  calls  tier  Lady 
OLra.  Tun  c*U  her,  Clara..  S ou  happy  dog, 
jn pi  • 

v J don't  see  why  that  infernal  young  cub  of  a 
OlwSr  h always  meddling  in  our  affairs,  ” cries  -out 
X&nitt*,  whose  rage was  ^rpeUraily  bc.hxg  wLnp- 
pedioto  new  outcries.  “Why  has  he  been  j&bour 
ho  a »n  1 Why  is  hu  here !” 

f'It  is  vets*  wtdl  for  you  that  he  was,  Barnes,” 
•jDoti!  Kew  jtaJ  4 ' The  y*jutf|»  fctluw  shawed 

great  1 ernpe  r and  vpitit.  T hurt*  baa  beau  a fsixofyM 
row,  Intf  don't  bo  alarmed,  ii i$  all  over.  It  i*  all 
oyer,  every  hp^ly  riiaf  go  to  bed  utuf  sleep 
fortahly  , Da  f tie* need  doc  get  up  in  the  morning 
to  punch  Jack  Bojstjj;ers  head  Tm  sorry  for  your 
disappointment,  you  Feiwhurch  Street  tirf-e.it/ir. 
Gumv  It  wih.  be  hut  proper,  you  kuo\Vr 

for  & bridegroom  elect  to  go  and  ask  news  of  /h 
tkaiw'fftte  Clary.”  ' y , 

“ M-  wo  w^fit  out  of  the  house,”  Lord  Kctv 
told  Bhy‘e^uyf  eald  to  'Barnes',  that  ever y vronl  I 
bad  otuned  hp^tairayvith  regnhl  to  the  reconcili- 
ation was  u lie  That  Jack.  BelsLe  was  defenu- 
ioed  to  htcc  hit,  blotwl,  and  was  walking  under 
the  lime-trees  fry  \viiic.U  we  had  to  pa^e  with  h 
thundering  ifig  »tick.  You  should  iiavo  eeen  the 
Stab?  the  fellow  war.  in,  Sir.  The  sweet  youth 
stan-fcd1  back,  jm&  t nrn ed  aa  yellow  as  a cream 
cheese.  Then  he  made  a pretext  to  go  into  his 
room,  anil  -said  it  was  for  his  pocket  handker- 
chief but  l know  it  was-  for  a pistol;  for  he 
dropped  lii?  hand  from  rny  arm  every  time  I said 
* Here'*  Jac'kv’  as  wp  walked  down  the  avenue 
to  Lord  Dorlring’s  apartihrrit  v 

A great  dead :**$  animated  business  had  been 
transacted  dining  the  two  hours  stibsequent  to 
pour  Lady  Cla,ravs  m’rsbap.  Clive  ami  Belswe 
li^d  reiumed  to  the  fonaoFs  quarters,  while  gen- 
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llf:  i J Was  \uil fxing  tb/i  last  rays  of  the  *im  to 
rini  a sketch  winch  ht?  had  made  during  the  inain- 
ing  He  dpd  fe  his  own  ep*xrtm*Tnt  on  tbc  arrival 
of  the  te<,?edy<d^  whos.e-gtori«g  eyes, 

pnbid  looks?  shsggy  l’ei*rdf  clutched  bamk,  and 
m»x)»4iint  gu«j»*  and  mxdt«rfngs  sa  hn  strode  up 
and  :%Wft , might  w oil  sew  ^ pencsiihfe  persua. 

ihnst  Jack  have  looked  as  hi  iram- 
pied  timee  hoards  in  iUe  growing  iwiiight,  ^uon 
aiopptiig  to 

thorif ^najdng  ^pi^sdont  of  irtATtkdlalc  WT^hk 
kinking  down  a 

droiphitf  head  tnid  breaking  Yin^  jerying,  4l\>or 
iittfe  thinif  1 poor  liHic  devil 1,4 
**  If  the  old  amt  sends  an*  a message,  you  will 
stand  by  rite,  won't  yon,  Ncwcamr ' He  was  a 
fierce  old  fallow'  iti  his  time,  and  I luivq  keen  him 
shoot  straight  enough  at  Cbanticlere.  I suppose 
you  kn*>vv  what  flic  aOTir  is  shout 1v 

••  l iiev-cv  heard  of  U before,  but  I tliink  f «ro- 
dcrsirimL”  <ays  Olive,  gravely ; 

w l can't  ask  Kcw,  fw;  k one.  of  th«  femily ; ho 
is  going  to  Uiarry  Misj  'Ne wcoxtuc.  It  is  he  Use 
asking,  him  T<  , ' : ' 1 . 

Ail  (divtV s t>bo«i  tingled  .it  ihc  ulna  that  any 
man  wns  gtnng  tb  marry  Mfes  T^ewt^me  He 
knew  it  before — & fortnight  sinc>.  and  U svae  pq- 
tiling  to  hint  to  bear  it.  He  wac*  ^tad  that  the 
growing  darkness  prevented  tu>  face?  fmn*  ix'ing 
seen.  ‘ * t am  6f  the  fannijr^  tou,"f  aani  Clive, 
‘;  and  Barnes  Newcoou?  an*]  i bod  Hi*  sawe 
grnrulfailicr.”' 

“ Oh,  old  boy- — old  banksr,  the  weaver, 
what  was  be  ! I forgot,”  says  poor  Jack,  kick- 
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ing  on  Clive’s  bed,  44  in  that  family  the  New- 
come’s  don’t  coant.  1 beg  your  pardon,”  groans 
poor  Jack. 

They  lapse  into  silence,  during  which  Jack’s 
cigar  glimmers  from  the  twilight  comer  where 
Clive’s  bed  is;  while  Clive  wafts  his  fragrance 
oat  of  the  window  where  he  sits,  and  whence  he 
has  a view  of  Lady  Ann  Newcome’s  windows  to 
the  right,  over  the  bridge  across  the  little  rushing 
river,  at  the  Hotel  de  Hollande  hard  by.  The 
lights  twinkle  in  the  booths  under  the  pretty  lime 
avenues.  The  hum  of  distant  voices  is  heard  ; 
the  gambling  palace  is  all  in  a blaze  ; it  is  an  as- 
sembly night,  and  from  the  doors  of  the  conver- 
sation-rooms, as  they  open  and  close,  escape  gusts 
of  harmony.  Behind  on  the  little  hill  the  dark- 
ling woods  lie  calm,  the  edges  of  the  fir-trees  cut 
sharp  against  the  sky,  which  is  clear  with  a 
crescent  moon  and  the  lambent  lights  of  the 
starry  hosts  of  heaven.  Clive  does  not  see  pine- 
robed  hills  and  shining  stars,  nor  think  of  pleas- 
ure in  its  palace  yonder,  nor  of  pain  writhing  on 
hi*  own  bed  within  a few  feet  of  him,  where  poor 
Belsize  was  groaning.  His  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
a window  whence  comes  the  red  light  of  a lamp, 
across  which  shadows  float  now  and  again  So 
every  light  in  every  booth  yonder  has  a scheme 
of  its  own ; every  star  above  shines  by  itself ; and 
each  individual  heart  of  ours  goes  on  brightening 
with  its  own  hopes,  burning  with  its  own  de- 
sires, and  quivering  with  its  own  pain. 

The  reverie  is  interrupted  by  the  waiter,  who 
announces  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Florae,  and  a third 
cigar  is  added  to  the  other  two  smoky  lights. 
Belsize  is  glad  to  see  Florae,  whom  he  has  known 
in  a thousand  haunts.  He  will  do  my  business 
for  me.  He  has  been  out  half-a-dozen  times, 
thinks  Jack.  It  would  relieve  the  poor  fellow’s 
boiling  blood  that  some  one  would  let  a little  out. 
He  lays  his  affair  before  Florae,  he  expects  a 
message  from  Lord  Dorking. 

“Comment  done?”  cries  Florae;  “il  y avait 
done  quelque  chose ! Cette  pauvre  petite  Miss ! 
Vous  voulez  tuer  le  p&re,  apres  avoir  delaisse  la 
fillel  Cherchez  d’autres  temoins,  Monsieur.  Le 
Vicomtc  de  Florae  ne  se  fait  pas  complice  de  telles 
lachetes.” 

“ By  Heaven,”  says  Jack,  sitting  up  on  the 
bed,  with  his  eyes  glaring.  “I  have  a great 
mind,  Florae,  to  wring  your  infernal  little  neck, 
and  to  fling  you  out  of  the  window.  Is  all  the 
world  going  to  turn  against  me  1 lam  half  mad 
as  it  is.  If  any  man  dares  to  think  any  thing 
wrong  regarding  that  little  angel,  or  to  fancy  that 
she  is  not  as  pure,  and  as  good,  and  as  gentle, 
and  as  innocent,  by  Heaven,  as  any  angel  there 
— if  any  man  thinks  I’d  be  the  villain  to  hurt  her, 
I should  just  like  to  see  him,”  says  Jack.  14  By 
the  Lord,  Sir,  just  bring  him  to  me.  Just  tell 
the  waiter  to  send  him  up-stairs.  Hurt  her ! I 
hurt  her ! O ! I'm  a fool ! a fool ! a d — d fool ! 
Who’s  that?” 

44  It’s  Kcw,”  says  a voice  out  of  the  darkness 
from  behind  cigar  No.  4,  and  Clive  now,  having 
a party  assembled,  scrapes  a match  and  lights  his 
candles. 


44 1 heard  your  last  words,  Jack,”  Lord  Kew 
says  bluntly,  44  and  you  never  spoke  more  truth 
in  your  life.  Why  did  you  come  here  ? What 
right  had  you  to  stab  that  poor  little  heart  over 
again,  and  frighten  Lady  Clara  with  your  con- 
founded hairy  face?  You  promised  me  you 
would  never  see  her.  You  gave  your  word  of 
honor  you  wouldn’t,  when  I gave  you  the  money 
to  go  abroad.  Hang  the  money,  I don’t  mind 
that;  it  was  on  your  promise  that  you  would 
prowl  about  her  no  more.  The  Dorkings  left 
London  before  you  came  there ; they  gave  you 
your  innings.  They  have  behaved  kindly  and 
fairly  enough  to  that  poor  girl.  How  was  she 
to  marry  such  a bankrupt  beggar  as  you  are! 
What  you  have  done  is  a shame,  Charley  Belsize. 

I tell  you  it  is  unmanly,  and  cowardly.” 

44  Pst,”  says  Florae,  44  numero  deux,  voila  le 
mot  lache.” 

44  Don’t  bite  your  thumb  at  me,”  Kew  went  on. 

44 1 know  you  could  thrash  me,  if  that’s  what  you 
mean  by  shaking  your  fists ; so  could  most  men. 

I tell  you  again — you  have  done  a bad  deed ; you 
have  broken  your  word  of  honor,  and  you  knocked 
down  Clara  Pulleyn  to-day  as  cruelly  as  if  you 
had  done  it  with  your  hand.”  % 

With  this  rush  upon  him,  and  fiery  assault  of 
Kew,  Belsize  was  quite  bewildered.  The  huge 
man  flung  up  hyi  great  aims,  and  let  them  drop 
at  his  side  as  a gladiator  that  surrenders,  and  asks 
for  pity.  He  sank  down  once  more  on  the  iron 
bed. 

44 1 don’t  know,”  says  he,  rolling  and  rolling 
round,  in  one  of  his  great  hands  one  of  the  brass 
knobs  of  the  bed  by  which  he  was  seated,  44 1 
don’t  know,  Frank,”  says  he,  “what  the  world 
is  coming  to,  or  me  either ; here  is  twice  in  one 
night  I have  been  called  a coward  by  you,  and 
by  that  little  what-d’-you-calPm.  I beg  your 
pardon,  Florae.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  very 
brave  in  you  to  hit  a chap  when  he  is  down : hit 
again,  I have  no  friends.  I have  acted  like  a* 
blackguard,  I own  that ; I did  break  my  promise; 
you  had  that  safe  enough,  Frank,  my  boy ; but 
I did  not  think  it  would  hurt  her  to  see  me,”  says 

he,  with  a dreadful  sob  in  his  voice.  44  By 

I would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  look  at 
her.  I was  going  mad  without  her.  I tried  every 
place,  every  thing  ; went  to  Ems,  to  Wiesbaden, 
to  Hombourg,  and  played  like  hell.  It  used  to 
excite  me  once,  and  now  I don’t  care  for  it. 

I won  no  end  of  money — no  end  for  a poor 
beggar  like  me,  that  is;  but  I couldn’t  keep 
away.  I couldn’t ; and  if  she  had  been  at  the 
North  Pole,  by  Heavens  I would  have  followed 
her.” 

44  And  so  just  to  look  at  her,  just  to  give  your 
confounded  stupid  eyes  two  minutes’  pleasure, 
you  must  bring  about  all  this  pain,  you  gTeat 
baby,”  cries  Kew,  who  was  very  soft-hearted, 
and  in  truth  quite  tom  himself  by  the  sight  of 
poor  Jack’s  agony. 

“ Get  me  to  see  her  for  five  minutes,  Kew,” 
cries  the  other,  griping  his  comrade’s  hand  in 
his ; 44  but  for  five  minutes.” 

41  For  shame,”  cries  Lord  Kew,  shaking  away 
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his  hand,  “ be  a man,  Jack,  and  have  no  more 
•f  this  puling.  It’s  not  a baby,  that  must  have 
its  toy,  and  cries  because  it  can't  get  it.  Spare 
the  poor  girl  this  pain,  for  her  own  sake,  and 
balk  yourself  of  the  pleasure  of  bullying  and  mak- 
ing her  unhappy.” 

Belsize  started  up  with  looks  that  were  by  no 
means  pleasant.  “ There’s  enough  of  this  chaff. 
I have  been  called  names, «and  blackguarded  quite 
sufficiently  for  one  sitting.  I shall  act  as  I please. 
I choose  to  take  my  own  way,  and  if  any  gentle- 
man stops  me  he  has  full  warning.”  And  he 
fell  to  tugging  his  mustaches,  which  were  of  a 
dark,  tawny  hue,  and  looked  as  warlike  as  he  had 
ever  done  on  any  field-day. 

“ I take  the  warning,”  said  Lord  Kew,  “ and 
if  I know  the  way  you  are  going,  as  I think  I 
do,  I will  do  my  best  to  stop  you,  madman  as 
you  are  ! Y ou  can  hardly  propose  to  follow  her 
to  her  own  doorway,  and  pose  yourself  before 
your  mistress  as  the  murderer  of  her  father,  like 
Rodrigue  in  the  French  play.  If  Rooster  were 
here,  it  would  be  his  business  to  defend  his  sis- 
ter; in  his  absence  I will  take  the  duty  on  my- 
self ; and  I say  to  you,  Charles  Belsize,  in  the 
presence  of  these  gentlemen,  that  any  man  who 
insults  this  young  lady — who  persecutes  her  with 
his  presence,  knowing  it  can  but  pain  her — who 
persists  in  following  her  when  he  has  given  his 
word  of  honor  to  avoid  her,  that  such  a man 
is — ” 

“ What,  my  Lord  Kew!”  cries  Belsize,  whose 
chest  began  to  heave. 

“ You  know  what,”  answers  the  other.  “ You 
know  what  a man  is  who  insults  a poor  woman, 
and  breaks  his  word  of  honor.  Consider  the 
word  said,  and  act  upon  it  as  you  think  fit.” 

“ I owe  you  four  thousand  pounds,  Kew,”  says 
Belsize,  “ and  I have  got  four  thousand  on  the 
bills,  besides  four  hundred  when  I came  out  of 
that  place.” 

“ You  insult  me  the  more,”  cries  Kew,  flashing 
out,  by  alluding  to  the  money.  “If  you  will 
leave  this  place  to-morrow,  well  and  good ; if 
not,  you  will  please  to  give  me  a meeting.  Mr. 
Newcome,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  act  as  my 
friend?  We  are  connections,  you  know;  and 
this  gentleman  chooses  to  insult  a lady  who  is 
about  to  become  one  of  our  family.” 

“ C*est  bien,  milord.  Ma  foi ! e’est  d’agi* 
en  vrai  gentilhomme,”  says  Florae,  delighted. 
“Touchez-la,  mon  petit  Kiou.  Tu  as  du  cceur. 
Godam!  you  arc  a brave!  A brave  fellow!” 
and  the  Viscount  reached  out  his  hand  cordially 
to  Lord  Kew. 

His  purpose  was  evidently  pacific.  From  Kew 
he  turned  to  the  great  guardsman,  and  taking 
him  by  the  coat,  began  to  apostrophize  him. 
•‘And  you,  mon  gross,”  says  he,  “is  there  no 
way  of  calming  this  hot  blood  without  a saignee? 
Have  you  a penny  to  the  world  ? Can  you  hope 
to  carry  off  your  Chimfcne,  O Rodrigue,  and  live 
by  robbing  afterward  on  the  great  way  ? Sup- 
pose you  kill  ze  fazer,  you  kill  Kiou,  you  kill 
Roostere,  your  Chimfcne  will  have  a pretty  moon 
of  honey.” 
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“ What  the  devil  do  you  mean  about  your  Chi- 
ra&ne  and  your  Rodrigue  ? Do  you  mean,  Vis- 
count?” says  Belsize,  Jack  Belsize  once  more, 
and  he  dashed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  “Kew 
has  riled  me,  and  he  drove  me  half  wild.  I ainjt 
much  of  a Frenchman;  but  I know  enough  of 
what  you  said,  to  say  it’s  true,  by  Jove,  and  that 
Frank  Kew’s  a trump.  That’s  what  you  mean. 
Give  us  your  hand,  Frank.  God  bless  you,  old 
boy ; don’t  be  too  hard  upon  me,  you  know  I’m 
d— d miserable,  that  I am.  Hullo.  What’s 
this?”  Jack’s  pathetic  speech  was  interrupted 
at  this  instant,  for  the  Vicomte  du  Florae  in  his 
enthusiasm  rushed  into  his  arms,  and  jumped  up 
| toward  his  face  and  proceeded  to  kiss  Jack.  A 
roar  of  immense  laughter,  as  he  shook  the  little 
viscount  off,  cleared  the  air  and  ended  his  quar- 
rel. 

Every  body  joined  in  this  chorus,  the  French- 
man with  the  rest,  who  said,  “ He  loved  to  laugh 
meme  when  he  did  not  know  why.”  And  now 
came  the  moment  of  the  evening,  when  Clive, 
according  to  Lord  Kew’s  saying,  behaved  so  well 
and  prevented  Barnes  from  incurring  a great 
danger.  In  truth,  what  Mr.  Clive  did  or  said 
amounted  exactly  to  nothing.  Wrhat  moments 
can  we  not  all  remember  in  our  lives  when  it 
would  have  been  so  much  wittier  and  wiser  to 
say  and  do  nothing  1 

Florae,  a very  sober  drinker  like  most  of  his 
nation,  was  blessed  with  a very  fine  appetite, 
which,  as  he  said,  renewed  itself  thrice  a day  at 
least.  He  now  proposed  supper,  and  poor  Jack  was 
for  supper  too,  and  especially  more  drink,  Cham- 
pagne and  Seltzer  water;  “bring  Champagne 
and  Seltzer  water,  there  is  nothing  like  it.”  CUvc 
could  not  object  to  this  entertainment,  which  was 
ordered  forthwith,  and  the  four  young  men  sat 
down  to  share  it. 

While  Florae  was  partaking  of  his  favorite 
ecrevisses,  giving  not  only  his  palate  but  his  hands, 
his  beard,  his  mustaches  and  cheeks  a full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sauce  which  he  found  so  delicious, 
he  chose  to  revert  now  and  again  to  the  occur- 
rences which  had  just  past,  and  which  had  better 
perhaps  have  been  forgotten,  and  gayly  rallied 
Belsize  upon  his  warlike  humor.  “If  ze  petit 
pretendu  was  here,  what  would  you  have  done 
wiz  him,  Jac?  You  would  croqucr  im,  like  zis 
ecrevisse,  hein!  You  would  mache  his  bones, 
hein?” 

Jack,  who  had  forgotten  to  put  the  Seltzer  wa- 
ter into  his  Champagne,  writhed  at  the  idea  of 
having  Barnes  Newcome  before  him,  and  swore, 
could  he  but  see  Barnes,  he  would  take  the  little 
villain’s  life. 

And  but  for  Clive,  Jack  might  actually  have 
beheld  his  enemy.  Young  Clive  after  the  meal 
went  to  the  window  with  his  eternal  cigar,  and  of 
course  began  to  look  at  That  Other  window.  Here, 
as  he  looked,  a carriage  had  at  the  moment  driven 
up.  He  saw  two  servants  descend,  then  two  gen- 
tlemen, and  then  ho  heard  a well-known  voice 
swearing  at  the  couriers.  To  his  credit  be  it 
said,  he  checked  the  exclamation  which  was  on 
his  lips,  and  when  he  came  back  to  the  table,  did 
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not  announce  to  Kew  or  his  right-hand  neighbor 
Belsize,  that  his  uncle  and  Barnes  had  arrived. 
Belsizef  by  this  time,  had  had  quite  too  much 
wine : when  the  Viscount  went  away,  poor  Jack’s 
head  was  nodding ; he  had  been  awake  all  the 
night  before ; sleepless  for  how  many  nights  pre- 
vious 1 He  scarce  took  any  notice  of  the  French- 
man’s departure. 

Lord  Kew  remained.  He  was  for  taking  Jack 
to  walk,  and  for  reasoning  with  him  further,  and 
for  entering  more  at  large  than  perhaps  he  chose 
to  do  before  the  two  others  upon  this  family  dis- 
pute. Clive  took  a moment  to  whisper  to  Lord 
Kew,  “ My  uncle  and  Barnes  are  arrived,  don’t 
let  Belsize  go  out ; for  goodness’  sake  let  us  get 
him  to  bed.” 

And  lest  the  poor  fellow  should  take  a fancy 
to  visit  his  mistress  by  moonlight,  when  he  was 
safe  in  his  room,  Lord  Kew  softly  turned  the 
key  in  Mr.  Jack’s  door. 

THE  FIRST  GRENADIER  OF  FRANCE. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  year 
1766,  the  sun  rose  in  all  its  splendor  over  the  ! 
fertile  plains  of  Brittany ; upon  the  roof  of  every 
house  in  the  little  village  of  Carhaix  were  re- 
flected the  brilliant  rays.  It  was  the  Sunday,  on 
which  sacred  day  all  the  schools  were  closed,  and 
the  numerous  children  belonging  to  the  better 
class  of  families  in  the  neighborhood,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  had  assem- 
bled together,  and,  like  a flight  of  birds  liberated 
from  their  cages,  had  hastened  to  the  green  fields 
to  engage  in  a sham  battle.  It  was  a pretty  and 
interesting  sight  to  behold  the  juvenile  band,  in 
all  the  buoyancy  and  joyousness  of  youth,  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  marching  off,  h la 
militaire , some  in  the  strict  order  of  a well-dis- 
ciplined regiment  of  infantry,  and  others  bestrid- 
ing pasteboard  horses,  like  the  sham  steeds  at 
Astley’s,  prancing  about  as  cavalry,  all  being  clad 
in  paper  uniforms,  and  carrying  wooden  sabres, 
and  assuming  the  fierce  mustache  provided  on  the 
occasion  by  the  aid  of  burnt  cork. 

The  “ scene  of  action”  having  been  reached, 
the  parties  took  up  their  respective  positions. 
The  attack  commenced,  and  amid  the  general  din 
a stout  battle  was  fought.  Shrill  were  the  pigmy 
words  of  command  to  advance  to  the  charge  or 
retreat  given  by  the  youthful  leaders,  who  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  deepen  their  voices  as  though 
to  impart  solemnity  to  the  mimic  scene,  and  oc- 
casionally might  be  heard  the  rallying  cry  after  a 
partial  reverse  ; so  that  the  battle  was  energetic- 
ally persevered  in,  until  at  length  the  contending 
forces,  finding  themselves  exhausted  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  engagement,  came  to  a truce,  and 
sat  down  upon  the  cool  refreshing  grass  (the  field 
of  battle)  for  momentary  repose. 

After  a slight  cessation  of  hostilities,  one  of 
the  most  spirited  of  the  army  of  “ young  France,” 
who  had  scarcely  recovered  his  breath  (and  whose 
chubby  face  was  besmeared  with  paint,  which  the 
heat  had  caused  to  run  farther  than  was  antici- 
pated), evinced  a seeming  inclination  to  resume 
the  combat  ere  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  had 


disappeared  beyond  the  horizon.  The  hours  of 
sweet  freedom  and  recreation  caused  the  day  40 
appear  short  to  him,  and  at  length  he  broke  si- 
lence, exclaiming, 

“ What  shall  we  play  at  now!” 

“It’s  tedious,”  said  another,  “to  be  always 
playing  at  the  same  game.” 

“Hold!”  observed  a third,  “look  yonder  at 
that  old  blind  man  approaching  toward  us ; look 
at  his  spaniel !” 

“ Is  he  not  ugly  !”  cried  the  children. 

At  this  moment  the  old  man,  who  was  within 
a few  paces  of  them,  approached  close  to  the  ju- 
venile camp,  and  addressing  the  youngsters  in  a 
supplicating  tone,  said, 

“ Charity,  if  you  please,  my  dear  little  gentle- 
men, charity  and  his  dog,  with  the  intelligence 
natural  to  its  species,  seemed  to  assume  a sorrow- 
ful and  resigned  countenance. 

Meanwhile,  the  mischievous  idea  entered  into 
the  head  of  one  of  the  children  to  cut  the  string 
attached  to  the  dog’s  collar  and  release  the  animal 
from  its  blind  owner,  for  which  purpose  the  boy 
raised  himself  from  the  grass  and  drew  a knife 
from  his  pocket.  Most  of  his  companions,  with- 
out reflection,  responded  to  the  proposal  with  loud 
huzzas,  when,  on  an  instant,  one  of  the  party 
started  up,  pale  with  anger  and  indignation. 

“You  shall  not  do  it,”  cried  he,  “you  shall 
not  commit  so  unworthy  an  action.” 

“ Who  dares  prevent  me!”  said  the  other,  at 
the  same  moment  suiting  the  action  to  the  word 
by  severing  the  cord. 

The  old  blind  man,  feeling  himself  no  longer 
guided  by  his  faithful  dog,  uttered  lamentable 
cries,  and  the  poor  animal,  regretting  the  liberty 
that  had  been  given  him  in  spite  of  himself,  licked 
mournfully  the  hand  of  his  afflicted  master. 

“ You  are  a coward  thus  to  attack  and  insult 
the  blind,”  cried  the  boy  who  had  refused  to  lis- 
ten to  the  proposal ; and,  rushing  upon  his  com- 
rade and  throwing  him  down  upon  his  knees,  in 
which  position  he  held  him,  he  exclaimed, 

“ Now,  repair  your  fault,  and  give  this  old  man 
the  money  you  have  in  your  purse  ; I hear  some 
crowns  chinking  in  your  pocket.” 

Refusal  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  mis- 
chievous youngster  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  the 
contents  of  his  purse  to  his  bold  companion,  who, 
after  allowing  the  former — burning  with  shame 
'and  anger — to  rise  from  his  vanquished  position, 
advanced  toward  the  blind  man,  adjusted  the  cord 
round  the  dog’s  neck,  and  drawing  from  his  own 
pocket  double  the  pieces  of  money  he  had  forced 
from  his  thoughtless  playmate,  said,  in  good-na- 
tured tone, 

“ Here,  my  good  man,  this  will  purchase  you 
bread  for  some  time  to  come.  My  friend  is  will- 
ing through  this  means  to  atone  for  his  fault  by 
doing  you  good.” 

Tim  venerable  recipient  of  this  unexpected  do- 
nation had  not  retired  many  paces,  when  the 
children  surrounded  their  generous  comrade. 

“ But,”  said  they,  “ Maurice  did  not  give  half 
the  money  that  you  offered  the  old  man  in  his 
name.” 
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44  Well,  what  does  that  matter  V*  replied  the 
noble  boy,  disdainfully ; 44 1 could  not  handsomely 
accuse  my  companion  of  both  cowardice  and  av- 
arice at  the  same  moment.” 

Some  pieces  of  money  which  had  dropped  from 
the  pocket  of  Maurice  during  the  scuffle,  proved 
he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  all,  and  hence  a gen- 
eral enthusiasm  was  felt  for  the  young  hero  of 
the  day. 

44  La  Tour  d' Auvergne !”  exclaimed  all,  in  one 
loud  chorus.  44  You  are  a brave  fellow ; we  ap- 
point you  our  general,  and  you  shall  command 
us !” 

But  Tour  d’ Auvergne  declined  to  accept  the 
proffered  honor,  apd  laughing,  he  replied, 

44 1 prefer  to  remain  a private  soldier  /” 

No  life  had  ever  been  turned  to  better  account 
than  that  of  Tour  d’  Auvergne,  the  child — destined 
in  maturer  years  to  figure  as  a distinguished  sol- 
dier— no  soul  could  be  more  generous — no  heart 
more  courageous  and  disinterested.  The  hero  of 
modem  days  equaled  in  his  plainness  the  warriors 
of  ancient  times.  Like  iEschylus — at  once  a 
writer  and  a soldier — Tour  d’ Auvergne  knew 
how  to  handle  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword ; and 
the  same  hand  that  in  the  morning  had  grasped 
the  sabre,  was  in  the  evening  devoted  to  writing 
works  of  erudition  and  talent. 

In  the  year  1781,  Tour  d’ Auvergne  was  ad- 
mitted as  a volunteer  into  the  army  of  Spain  that 
besieged  Mahon,  then  in  the  power  of  the  British. 
He  refused  to  accept  of  either  rank  or  recompense, 
although  he  contributed  materially  toward  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  He  signalized  him- 
self by  acts  of  great  bravery ; nevertheless,  he 
only  sought  an  inward  satisfaction,  rather  than 
the  praise  of  his  superiors  or  the  applause  of  the 
crowd. 

On  another  occasion,  being  surprised  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  the  officer  wanted  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  cockade  ; but  Tour  d’Auvergne, 
indignantly  snatching  it  from  his  cap,  attached  it 
to  the  point  of  his  sword,  exclaiming,  44  There  it 
is  I tell  him  to  come  and  take  it !” 

At  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  Tour 
d’Auvergne  was  made  a captain,  his  modesty  and 
simplicity  dictating  the  refusal  of  a colonelcy 
which  was  offered  him ; and  it  was  at  the  head 
of  his  company,  afterward  distinguished  as  44  The 
Infernal  Column,”  that  he  led  the  assault,  and  on 
several  occasions  routed  the  battalions  of  the  en- 
emy. At  length,  old  and  fatigued,  he  quitted  the 
army  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  learned 
that  the  son  of  his  friend  was  about  to  depart  for 
the  war  as  a conscript.  Tour  d ’Auvergne,  how- 
ever, without  a moment’s  hesitation,  engaged 
himself  as  a substitute,  and  enrolling  himself 
once  more  as  a volunteer,  hastened,  with  knap- 
sack on  his  back,  to  rejoin  as  a private  that  army 
in  which  he  had  fought  as  a superior  officer. 

France  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  Austria, 
and  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  now  fifty  years  of  age, 
found  the  opportunity  of  again  displaying  his  en- 
ergy and  boldness.  A party  of  Hungarian  gren- 
adiers were  desirous  of  seizing  upon  a wind-mill, 


in  which  had  been  placed  a store  of  arms  and  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder ; but  so  sharp  and  deadly 
was  the  fire  kept  up  from  within,  that  the  Hun- 
garians were  compelled  to  retire,  with  much  loss. 
At  length,  after  many  hours  of  heroic  defense, 
the  besieged  garrison  in  the  mill  demanded  per- 
mission to  capitulate ; a window  opened,  aqd  a 
soldier  presented  himself.  It  was  Tour  d’Au- 
vergne. 

“ We  desire,”  said  he,  addressing  the  enemy, 
44  to  evacuate  our  quarters  with  all  the  honors  of 
war;  with  arms  and  baggage,  drums  beating, 
and  colors  flying.” 

These  conditions  were  acceded  to  by  the  Aus- 
trian chief,  who  accordingly  drew  up  his  men  in 
two  lines,  to  receive  the  devoted  garrison  of  the 
wind-mill.  Tour  d’ Auvergne  then  slowly  descend- 
ed the  steps  of  the  mill,  with  musket  shouldered, 
and  passing  between  the  double  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my’s bayonets,  presented  himself  before  the  Aus- 
trian officer. 

44  Well !”  observed  the  commander,  44  where, 
then,  is  the  garrison 

44  Here  it  is  !”  replied  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  rais- 
ing his  hand,  a la  militaire , to  his  cap. 

44  But  where  is  it,  then  1”  again  asked  the  officer. 

44  Here  !”  repeated  Tour  d’ Auvergne. 

44  What ! you  alone  V*  observed  the  Austrian. 

44 1 alone  was  in  the  'wind-mill,”  rejoined  the 
veteran ; 44 1 was  the  only  garrison  !” 

It  was  then  that  Napoleon,  admiring  the  cour- 
age of  the  soldier,  and  not  knowing  how  to  re- 
compense him  worthily  for  his  gallant  deeds, 
conferred  on  Tour  d’ Auvergne  the  title  of 44  First 
Grenadier  of  France  sending  him  at  the  same 
time  a sabre  of  honor  in  compliment  of  his  serv- 
ices. The  brave  grenadier,  desiring  still  further 
to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  honors  thus  con- 
ferred on  him,  persisted — in  spite  of  his  age  and 
suffering — in  remaining  with  the  army  of  opera- 
tions. 

44 1 ought  not  to  die  in  my  bed,”  said  he  to  his 
friends ; 44 1 ought  rather  to  perish  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  the  midst  of  my  brave  comrades  !” 

These  heroic  words  of  Tour  d’Auvergne  were 
fulfilled  on  the  25th  of  June,  1800.  He  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  having  been  pierced  with  a 
lance : and  thus  was  his  prediction  realized. 

The  old  soldiers  of  the  army — they  of  the  gray 
mustache  and  furrowed  brow,  who  had  never 
shed  a tear  since  the  days  of  their  childhood, 
wept  for  their  illustrious  companion-in-arms,  and 
went  into  military  mourning  for  his  loss.  His 
sabre  of  honor  was  deposited  amid  pomp  inMhe 
Hotel  des  Invaltdcs , in  Paris,  and  his  namewas 
honorably  retained  on  the  regimental  r^A  His 
heart,  inclosed  in  a golden  case,  was  intreRed  to 
the  senior  sergeant,  whose  post  was  that  next  to 
the  ensign  bearing  the  colors  of  the  forty-sixth 
demi-brigade ; and  every  day  at  parade,  at  the 
call  of  the  name  of 44  Thcophile-Malo  Corret  dc  la 
Tour  d'  Auvergne ,”  the  oldest  of  the  grenadier  com- 
pany responded, 44  Died  upon  the  field  of  honor  /” 

How  much  more  affecting  than  any  monument 
of  brass  or  marble  is  this  strange  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a heroic  soldier  ! 
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BASQUE  BLOOD. 

THE  sun  was  far  too  hot  to  permit  me  to  con- 
tinue my  journey  toward  the  Eaux  Bonnes 
(one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Pyrenean  baths), 
for  at  least  another  hour ; so,  not  being  pressed 
for  time,  I decided  on  a halt.  On  casting  my 
eyes  about  to  find  a shady  and  convenient  spot 
for  my  purpose,  I discovered,  about  a hundred 
yards  up  one  of  the  slopes,  the  very  place  I de- 
sired. This  perch  was  soon  gained,  and  from  it 
I commanded  a full  view  of  the  road  and  passers 
by.  It  was  one  of  those  patches  of  bright  emer- 
ald-colored grass,  which  abound  among  the  wild 
Tocks  of  the  Pyrenees.  Two  or  three  trees  af- 
forded a comfortable  shelter ; and  a clear  rill  ran 
through  it.  il  Just  the  place  for  a snack,”  thought 
I.  So,  unslinging  my  knapsack  for  comfort’s  sake, 
and  my  little  pouch  for  eating’s  sake,  I soon  saw 
my  dinner  before  me.  This  was  quickly  dis- 
patched ; and  a cigarette  or  two,  by  way  of  des- 
sert, left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

I had  not  long  enjoyed  this  dolce  far  niente , 
when,  from  my  elevated  position,  I 6aw  a little 
fct  jolly  looking  man  coming  up  the  road.  The 
sun  was  too  much  for  him ; he  was  fanning  him- 
self with  what  at  first  appeared  a piece  of  flexible 
slate  ; but  which  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  a 
wide-awake  hat.  Seeing  that  he  was  seeking 
some  comfortable  nook,  in  which  he  might  rest,  I 
hailed  him.  He  soon  spied  me  out ; and  in  about 
half  the  time  it  had  taken  me  to  ascend  the  slope, 
was  standing  puffing  and  laughing  at  my  side. 
He  was  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  under 
the  middle  height,  with  a complexion  clear  and 
fresh.  For  surer  footing  he  wore  the  spartille, 
or  hcmpen-soled  shoe.  A good-natured,  merry 
look  shone  all  over  his  countenance ; he  was  cov- 
ered with  dust,  of  which  his  mouth  and  clothes 
seemed  equally  full. 

I thought  I could  do  no  better  than  offer  such 
a man  a few  drops  of  brandy  mixed  with  water 
in  my  leather  drinking-cup.  He  drained  off  this 
mixture  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  returned 
the  cup,  wiped  his  forehead,  and  sat  down  beside 
me.  Not  until  he  had  finished  these  operations, 
and  the  remainder  of  my  dinner,  did  he  once  stop 
to  talk.  He  then  made  up  for  lost  time.  I have 
seldom  met  with  so  talkative  an  acquaintance. 
He  told  me  he  W'as  a doctor,  and  forthwith 
launched  out  into  an  invective  against  smoking ; 
after  which,  he  smoked  five  cigarettes,  incessantly 
talking  all  the  time. 

I asked  him  about  the  traditions  of  the  neigh- 
bAhood.  There  were  none,  he  said  ; or  if  there 
was  unacquainted  with  them.  He  then, 
at  t^Bquest,  gave  me  an  account  of  the  Basques. 
The^are,  he  informed  me,  brave,  with  a high 
sense  of  honor : hospitable  and  courteous,  espe- 
cially to  strangers,  but,  like  their  Spanish  breth- 
ren, extremely  passionate,  tenacious  of  their  dig- 
nity, and  vindictive,  particularly  when  women  arc 
concerned.  He  told  me  he  liked  the  English  for 
their  generosity  and  intelligence ; and  added,  that 
Le  thought  them  not  so  phlegmatic  as  generally 
imagined,  but  often  extremely  thoughtless  and 
precipitate  When  carried  away  by  their  passions. 
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These  last  words  he  uttered  with  a certain  mys- 
terious air,  which  roused  my  curiosity. 

Our  road  lying  the  same  way,  wc  agreed  te 
proceed  in  company,  and  trudged  along,  laughing 
and  chatting  merrily,  and  exchanging  aduhats 
(good  days)  with  the  passing  peasantry.  After 
we  had  walked  some  distance,  my  companion 
proposed  our  having  some  milk,  and,  on  my  as- 
senting, he  again  assumed  his  mysterious  air,  and 
said,  “ Keep  your  eyes  about  you,  and  notice  the 
people  of  the  house  we  shall  enter.” 

We  had  arrived  at  a part  of  the  mountains 
where  the  gorge  opened  out  into  a green  valley 
about  half  a mile  wide,  watered  by  a brawling 
Gave  (as  the  mountain  torreuts  are  called),  well- 
cultivated,  and  dotted  with  cottages.  At  one  of 
these  my  friend  knocked ; the  door  w as  opened 
by  a young  woman  of  about  twenty-two  or  tw’cn- 
ty-three  years  of  age.  She  wras  excessively  hand- 
some, and  would  have  been  still  more  so,  but  for 
her  perfectly  bloodless  complexion  ; her  figuro 
was  well-made  and  tall,  and  she  seemed  superior 
to  the  peasant  women  I had  before  seen.  She 
saluted  my  friend  with  great  cordiality,  who  forth- 
with presented  me  to  her  as  a petitioner  for  some 
milk.  She  seemed  averse  to  conversation,  so 
that  I had  plenty  of  time  to  make  my  silent  re- 
marks. 

There  were  two  other  women  in  the  room  . 
one  evidently  her  mother : the  other  might,  from 
the  likeness,  have  been  a younger  sister.  The 
three  women  were  all  dressed  in  mourning.  The 
house  was,  like  the  generality  of  the  more  decent 
houses  in  these  mountains,  two  stories  high.  In 
the  room  where  we  were  seated,  was  a large 
hearth,  on  which  some  small  wood  was  burning ; 
and  before  which  a child  of  two  or  three  years 
old  wras  playing.  The  young  woman  refused  to 
take  any  thing  for  the  milk  she  had  given  us,  and 
returned,  with  a slight  tinge  of  pride  as  I thought, 
the  few  sous  I put  into  her  child’s  hand — I call 
the  child  hers,  because  it  evidently  was  so. 

We  thanked  her  and  left  the  house.  “ And 
pray  tell  me  the  story  that  I see  belongs  to  these 
people,”  said  I to  the  doctor.  “ Very  well,”  said 
the  doctor  to  me ; and  thus  began  : 

The  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe's  government 
in  forty-eight,  gave  rise,  as  you  must  be  aware, 
to  many  plots,  real  or  imaginary,  against  the  dig- 
nity and  safety  of  the  infant  republic.  In  one 
of  these,  Jacques  Lacostc  (the  father  of  the  young 
woman  you  have  just  seen)  was  mixed  up.  He 
was  apprehended,  tried,  and  transported  to  Cay- 
enne for  six  years. 

The  execution  of  this  sentence  reduced  his  fam- 
ily, which  had  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  small  proprietors  of  the  valley,  almost  to 
indigence,  and  awakened  them  from  their  former 
life  of  ease  and  well-rewarded  industry  to  one  of 
unremitting  labor.  The  family  consisted  of  the 
mother,  6on,  and  two  daughters  : the  eldest  of 
whom,  Julie,  was  about  eighteen  when  this  cruel 
event  befell  them.  From  a child,  Julie  had  at- 
tracted attention,  not  only  on  account  of  her  gTcat 
beauty,  but  for  a natural  quickness  of  intellect, 
and  the  kindness  and  sensibility  of  her  disposi- 
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tion.  Her  abilities  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  village  priest,  who  took  some  slight  pains  in 
cultivating  them.  F rom  him  she  learned  to  speak 
French  (the  Basque  or  Beamais,  as  you  well 
know,  being  the  jargon  of  this  district),  to  write, 
and  to  read,  of  which  latter  acquirement  she  made 
good  use.  Humble  as  such  advantages  were,  they 
raised  her  far  above  her  companions ; of  whom 
she  soon  became  the  admiration  and  oracle.  The 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  has  always  an 
©fleet  on  the  countenance ; on  Julie’s  naturally 
kind  /ace,  kindness  and  sensibility  became  more 
strongly  stamped : while  the  mcrrincss  of  her 
eye  was  tamed  by  a look  of  thoughtfulness,  de- 
stroyed, at  times,  by  a demure  coquettish  glance 
which  would  be  fixed  on  you  from  under  her  eye- 
lids. Kind  and  useful  in  her  sphere,  of  the  world 
she  knew  nothing ; she  had  never  wandered  be- 
yond the  valley,  or  the  gorge  in  which  the  valley 
terminates.  If  she  had  heard  of  places  larger 
than  her  own  village,  it  was  from  some  traveled 
son  of  the  mountains,  who  had  been  to  Bayonne, 
or  even  as  far  as  Toulouse,  and  who  astonished 
her  by  his  account  of  the  extent  and  luxury  of 
the  cities. 

Julie  soon  began  to  perceive  that,  although  she 
might  assist  her  family  by  remaining  at  home, 
she  could  assist  them  much  more  by  seeking  em- 
ployment in  one  of  these  great  towns  of  which 
she  had  heard.  It  was  no  selfish  feeling  which 
prompted  her  to  this  course  ; too  good  to  be  sel- 
fish, her  every  thought  was  for  those  she  would 
leave  behind  her. 

Although  she  had  made  known  her  wish  on 
this  point  to  those  most  able  to  assist  her  in  it, 
an  accident  solved  all  difficulties,  and  brought 
about  her  desire. 

A lady,  traveling  with  a mountain  party,  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  from  her  horse,  by  the  turn- 
ing of  the  saddle.  She  sustained  no  injury  be- 
yond a slight  cut  on  the  lips,  and  a severe  shock 
of  the  nerves.  Her  companions  led  her  into  the 
first  cottage  which  presented  itself,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  that  of  Julie’s  mother.  The  assidu- 
ous and  kind  attentions  of  Julie  won  the  suffer- 
er’s favor,  and  she  proposed  to  the  delighted  girl 
to  become  her  maid.  The  offer  was  joyously  ac- 
cepted ; and  Julie  was  instructed  to  present  her- 
self at  the  lady’s  house  at  Pau  in  a week’s  time. 

The  lady  into  whose  family  Julie  was  about  to 
enter,  was  fond  of  company,  and  her  house  was 
frequented  by  her  own  countrymen,  as  well  as 
by  the  numerous  English  residents,  who  for  health 
or  pleasure  invaded  the  town  every  winter.  She 
had  been  long  married,  but  had  no  family.  Live- 
ly and  witty  herself,  she  chose  her  company  for 
their  being  so  too  ; and  as  long  as  they  contrib- 
uted to  her  amusement  and  the  adornment  of  her 
rooms,  she  was  not  otherwise  very  particular  re- 
garding their  characters. 

Among  the  many  visitors  of  Madame  Laville, 
Julie’s  mistress,  was  Charles  Downhara,  a young 
Englishman  of  good  education  and  polished  man- 
ners ; twenty-two  years  of  age,  not  very  hand- 
some ; of  the  middle  height,  well  made.  His 
voice  was  remarkably  soft  and  winning,  but  it 


was  his  eyes  which  gave  expression  to  his  coun- 
tenance ; their  frank  and  fearless  glance,  temper- 
ed with  great  good  nature,  enlisted  all  whom  he 
addressed  in  his  favor.  He  had  originally  been 
intended  for  a collegian,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
serious  reverse,  his  father’s  fortune  became  in- 
sufficient to  bear  this  expense.  He  had  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Pau  to  economize,  and  to 
perfect  himself  in  speaking  French,  prior  to  en- 
tering a merchant’s  office. 

Of  course,  a mountain-girl  so  beautiful  as  Ju- 
lie attracted  no  slight  notice  from  tlie  various 
young  men  who  frequented  Madame  Laville’s; 
but  to  all  little  flatteries  she  turned  a deaf  ear. 
She  was  not  influenced,  as  most  young  and  un- 
sophisticated girls  in  like  circumstances  would 
have  been,  by  the  love  of  dress  and  finery.  What 
she  could  spare  from  her  wages  was  religiously 
laid  aside  for  those  at  home.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  her  existence,  and  engrossed 
her  every  thoughit  It  would  have  been  well  for 
her  if  this  good  motive  had  continued  to  occupy 
her  mind.  By  the  death  of  an  unmarried  uncle, 
however,  her  family  became  the  heirs  of  his  little 
property,  and  suddenly  recovered  their  former 
position. 

With  this  change  of  fortune,  Julie’s  great  ob- 
ject was  annihilated  ; thoughts,  which  were  be- 
fore strangers  to  her  heart,  crowded  upon  her. 
The  little  store  she  had  destined  for  home,  was 
mostly  expended  in  charity  ; but  some  little  also 
in  ornaments.  She  became  less  reserved,  and 
more  lively.  The  countenance,  which  had  been 
so  unmoved  at  any  casual  or  impertinent  compli- 
ment, now  sometimes  deigned  a smile,  which  was, 
however,  often  followed  by  a contemptuous  curl 
of  the  lip  : whether  in  derision  of  herself  or  of 
the  compliment  was  doubtful. 

Charles  Downham  was  one  of  the  few  who 
had  obtruded  no  attention  on  this  girl,  beyond 
the  passing  glance  which  a pretty  woman  claims. 
Julie  respected  his  forbearance  at  first,  and  end- 
ed at  last  by  falling  deeply  and  desperately  in  love 
with  him.  She  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
that  he  was  the  admiration  of  those  with  whom 
he  associated,  and  often  noticed  the  blush  of 
pleasure  which  the  sight  of  him  would  raise  in 
some  fair  check.  Hers  were  not  the  only  eyes 
which  followed  him  as  if  there  were  a fascina- 
tion in  his  presence.  For  a long  time  he  was 
ignorant  of  her  feelings  toward  him ; until  one 
evening  the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  as  he  raised 
his  head  from  some  pictures  at  which  he  had 
been  looking,  and  accidentally  caught  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  him.  She,  of  whom  he  had  seldom 
thought  before,  now  seemed  to  be  clothed  with 
double  beauty.  In  a word,  before  the  evening 
was  over,  he  was  as  desperately  in  love  as  Julie 
herself. 

His  books  grew  distasteful,  and  his  mind  seem- 
ed perfectly  incapable  of  entertaining  any  other 
image.  At  length  he  gave  up  the  contest.  He 
sought  and  found  several  opportunities  of  speak- 
ing with  her;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  obtained 
from  her  the  confession  of  her  love  for  him. 

The  Basque,  like  the  Spanish  women,  know 
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no  bounds  in  their  attachments  ; their  love,  like 
their  hate,  is  always  in  the  extreme.  Julie’s 
heart  and  soul,  from  this  hour,  were  given  to  her 
lover ; she  braved*  the  wrath  and  scorn  of  her 
family  for  him  ; dishonor  for  her  seemed  to  have 
no  terrors  weighed  against  a moment’s  discon- 
tent or  sorrow  for  him.  She  could  not  restrain 
her  joy  at  the  sight  of  him,  nor  conceal  her  im- 
prudent attachment  from  other  eyes.  It  was  not 
long  before  she  was  ordered,  with  every  mark  of 
oontempt  and  scorn,  to  quit  the  house. 

Her  lover,  in  no  position  to  assist  her,  now  felt 
the  selfishness  and  thoughtlessness  of  his  con- 
duct. To  see  her  suffer  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  To  counsel  her  to  return  home  to  her  fam- 
ily, and  trust  to  her  mother’s  affection,  was  his 
first  impulse  ; but  Julie  dreaded  as  much  to  quit 
him,  as  to  face  their  upbraidings.  At  this  crisis 
he  received  a letter,  offering  him  an  advantage- 
ous appointment  in  London. 

Here  was  a release  from  alftheir  difficulties. 
He  explained  to  her  that  he  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extrication ; but  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  quit  her.  She  implored  him  to  permit  her  to 
accompany  him  to  England ; she  would  follow 
him  in  any  capacity ; she  would  be  no  expense 
to  him,  if  she  might  only  be  always  near  to  watch 
and  comfort  him.  He  was  overcome  by  her  pas- 
sionate appeal ; he  really  loved  her  deeply  ; he 
assured  her  that  his  grief  was  equal  to  her  own  in 
having  to  leave  her ; he  explained  that  it  would 
be  ruin  to  his  prospects  in  England  if  it  were 
known  that  she  had  accompanied  him ; he  point- 
ed out  that  her  present  love  ought  to  yield  to 
their  future  fortune  ; he  assured  her  that  her  un- 
born child  and  herself,  as  long  as  he  lived,  should 
share  his  means  and  affections  ; and,  finally,  see- 
ing her  still  unconvinced  and  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  promised  to  return  on  the  first  opportunity. 

But  what  was  she  to  do  in  the  mean  time? 
The  lovers  were  relieved  from  this  difficulty,  too, 
by  her  mother  coming  to  see  her  at  Pau.  Ignor- 
ant of  the  disgrace  that  had  befallen  her,  she 
went  to  Madame  Laville’s ; hoping  to  see  her  as 
beautiful  and  as  innocent  as  when  she  had  quit- 
ted her  home  twelve  months  before.  Here  she 
learned  the  tidings  of  her  dishonor  ; she  flew  to 
the  house  where  Julie  was  staying,  and  found 
them  all  too  true.  The  sudden  presence  of  her 
mother  before  the  guilty  girl,  was  too  much  for 
her  weak  condition ; she  fainted ; and  then  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  took  place  in  the  mother’s 
heart.  She  raised  the  girl  from  the  ground,  called 
her  every  endearing  name,  assured  her  of  her 
forgiveness  and  love,  and  besought  her  to  return 
home  immediately.  Julie  at  first  refused,  in  her 
dread  of  seeing  home  again ; but  when  Charles 
Downham  joined  his  persuasions  to  those  of  her 
mother,  and  convinced  her  how  impossible  it  was 
for  her  to  accompany  him  to  England,  she  ac- 
quiesced. He  insisted  on  her  receiving  a part  of 
the  money  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  for 
his  journey  ; as  she  refused,  he  placed  it  in  her 
name  at  a banker’s,  and  told  her  that  it  was  des- 
tined for  his  and  her  child,  and  she  had  now  no 
right  to  decline  k. 


Shortly  after  this,  she  returned  with  her  mo- 
ther, and  again  beheld  her  native  valley.  What 
a change  in  herself  since  she  had  last  6een  its 
unaltered  face ! She  had  left  it  in  her  beauty 
and  innocence,  with  a noble  object ; she  returned 
to  it  guilty,  miserable,  broken-hearted — no  long- 
er a support  to  those  she  loved,  but  a dishonor 
and  a burden. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  brought  on  a serious 
illness,  and  she  gave  birth  to  a boy,  almost  as 
beautiful  as  herself.  Her  whole  existence  was 
now  centred  in  the  child.  She  would  watch  it 
for  hours  and  hours  without  stirring.  She  shun- 
ned the  society  of  her  former  companions,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  showed  herself  out  of  doors.  No 
one  knew  her  history  since  her  departure  from 
the  village  but  the  priest,  her  family,  and  myself, 
the  doctor.  Unlike  what  most  women  would 
have  done,  I think,  under  similar  circumstances, 
she  would  talk  both  to  the  priest  and  myself  of 
her  lover ; often  expressing  surprise  that  she  had 
not  heard  from  him,  but  always  firmly  holding 
to  the  belief  that  he  still  loved  her,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  happy  as  long  as  they  were  sepa- 
rated. 

Time  passed  on  in  this  way  for  a year  and  a 
half,  without  any  news  of  him ; still  she  clung 
to  her  immovable  conviction  that  she  would  see 
him  again. 

The  weather  had  been  sultry,  without  rain ; 
and  every  one  was  looking  forward  to  some  pass- 
ing thunder-storm  to  mitigate  the  overpowering 
heat.  At  last,  one  of  the  most  terrible  storms 
that  had  passed  over  the  valley  for  some  time 
burst  forth.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents ; 
the  narrow  mountain  paths  were  washed  away ; 
the  gaves  were  swollen  to  nearly  twice  their 
ordinary  volume,  and  much  cattle  and  several 
granges  were  swept  away.  The  thunder  leapt 
down  the  rocks,  waking  the  echoes  with  a fright- 
ful noise,  and  to  this  was  added  a terrific  gale, 
which  long  left  traces  of  its  fury. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hurricane,  a traveler  ar- 
rived in  the  village  in  which  Julie’s  mother  dwelt. 
Their  cottage,  as  you  have  seen,  is  the  first,  as 
you  enter  the  village.  The  traveler,  without 
hesitation,  walked  in  drenched  to  the  skin  ; but, 
before  a good  fire,  soon  dried  his  clothes  and  re- 
gained his  cheerfulness.  Julie  and  her  mother 
happened  to  have  gone  to  see  a sick  neighbor 
that  day,  and  were  not  in  the  house  when  he 
entered.  Before  the  fire  the  child  was  tumbling 
and  playing  about ; it  soon  left  its  own  sports  to 
make  friends  with  him.  It  was  quickly  seated 
on  his  knee,  and  began  caressing  him.  It  bore 
a strong  resemblance  to  him  ; and  he  seemed  no 
less  struck  by  it  himself,  than  Julie's  brother  and 
sister  were.  The  storm  gave  place  to  one  of 
those  drizzling  showers  of  these  mountains, 
which  seem  endless.  Julie’s  brother  proposed  to 
the  traveler  to  stay  the  night,  offering  to  show 
him  a short  cut  over  the  mountains  to  the  Baths, 
in  the  morning.  The  proposition  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  he  amused  himself  by  playing  with 
the  child,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a strange 
liking  to  him. 
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Tow  at  d e v rtttiog  JuJfo  returned  mtiivui  ter 
mother;  w ho  ted  Mopped.  tm  fotfd  .ter/«M*nng 
friimd  during  tte  night*.  $*t  .tpqfe-^w  for 
her  cihilvly  u hu  wsa  still  "cm  -(te'  jftniiigerV  knee. 
She  stepped  forward  to  rnke  it  Iruro  ihm,  when., 
by  the  hlx&o  of  Ihofotf,  ste;i&  oftse  .&&>gri#dl 
it*  father,  A Might  scream,  which  Mnymsbnnly 
repressed,  stnrttei  Irfm  ; he  turned  4tad  e claimed, 

* !w  He  did.iiot.  re«triii^  tiuiisrlf tir&tti  daap- 
*0£  her  »rO&j*.airiH  I hui  there  was  a warning  in 
tef  Btf-.oiher  atgtr. 

Her  hr»dteir  heard  the  scream,  and  hem 
<te  itootUiU  which  Miti  beftoxiu.iliv  enJeuwed 
-#v,  «uj[rpjftr$)j*.:3:  :.ted  - teard  ter  name  in  the 
' ^teih ; ;:;V0d  xiqw  the  extraordinary 

litviieser  hetwnen  tRo  stranger  and  the  child  was 
^VpUintiil  to  fom:  - : .;.V  . .te  •'.;?/ 

To  J uhh  te  had  always  Wen  the  kindest  of 
hrottete ; whpy  ate  ,foU>  »te  had  heard  no  rc~ 
pvbachM  fr$t\\  him  * fo  ter  child  he  iuvd  Uniformly 
teon  luidf  gvdd  Ho  pretended  w\  te 

ba.yu  nO)uWti  lhottefcte%  between  ius^uer  and 
the  strung  : Byd.  du'CV,  who  inrw  ter  brother 
to:  te  him  steadily,  with* 

otxf  leirteg  :hioi  ft,  during  the  wenin^. 

4SUe  «2W  the  sickle  ofktete  gratified  to  xte 

eye,  this  ftotte  ^ hm  yte&k,  hi*  elaae-a^t  teeth* 
and  his  eieteted  terid^  v and  ate  knew  ttet  his 
Basque  hfoml  WAS  up-rtfod  be  had  penetrated 
ter  secret, ' imd_  ;«raa  . ^emdte4  on  revenge. 
After  they  fiM-.ittt’fe'Uteii  for  fte  fught*  she  stole 
vp  to  CbteicMs  ifou'm,  and ' :^plorM-x&ite' ^ ’.dress 
immediate . ' a#4  pume  ite:  roitte  io  Pm,  or  m\y 
place  hut  inai  wterc  he  h/id  fold  ter  htuOfor  ho 
was  gotng  He  at:  mice  ar^t%  atui  wa.«  fet  nut 
by  Jute  Without  tetei? J-  after  having  embraced 
and  ewtr<s^^te^teJ^3fow  Ma  wi&  ter  tfiifd  to 
Pau  . To-ihift  she  Ste  pointed  out  the 

road,  and  then  gavr/  herself  up  to  violent  grief 

The  tep^  of  speedy  vengeance  had  rendered 
her  brotlu^  Ah^^iUr^if  ; te  tec.fd  her  rouse  the 

stranger  f te  at  once  got  up,.  and  watched,  and, 

shortly  after,  >*aw  thk  man  wha  had  ruined  his 
sisti'T  ieu««f  the  hoose.  He  sprang  into  a tree 
Which -g«w  c*fo?«  ro  hi^  window,  and  lerhlrnsclf 
down.  Tte  rain  ted-  ce^ed  nad  was  succeeded 
by  a iiiH?  hfighi  aight.  The  rays  of  the  morm 
penetratev!  inui  the  gorge,  in  spite  of  the  height 
of  the  uroatttaite- 

Charles  waited  on  quickly » and  it.  was  gome 
lime  teP;.re  hi*  put^ucr  came  up  to  him.  The 
Basque  hailed  lum  m French,  and  Charles,  who 
did  not  r<y!pgni«e  him  in  tei  {hstance,  stopped. 

V ou  have  forgotten  somotuiiigd'  s^id-  Julic’s 
brutter^  ,u  Qn>rfit«  now  veil  lum  tr?  bfej- 

^you  te\e  fnrgdu^n  domethteg,  m your  fUghtt 
sir. 

> .te Tim  iteiuho,  toy  friend,”  smd  Charles, 
have  forgot  Ivin  not  (dug  4 

you  hays  fotgotton  th»i  poor  gdl  Wfem 
Iph  aieduced  y you  have  forgotten  ifoit  te»  terior 
fo  tay  honor;  and  her  vongenpen 
swd  the  iiifUrl^l^.yumi^'Uran^jr^  iii«.  Jutted 
! Withi'ut  sajteg  anotlier  wurdf  hc  niiVde  a viofonf 
thnist  at  the  object  of  hia  hatred.  The  Cngteln 
Ulan*  whalev^r  hb  defects  might  ht<  did  not  wmi 
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cpuroge.  ^Ith  a blow  of  Ins  stick,  h?.  strnofe 
tte  kmfc,  which  went  fiymj  ovv?  the  p/ccipH^ 
bnrdifrtng  the  road,  out  /of  gsj.uihvii'8  hand. 

With  a hn«i:  shout,  the  Basque  m^hed  to  e|t>«e 
ij  jurtera  i hnr  was  Un5t  by  tr  heavy  i»j(nv  of  the 
>fte  hi^^^wS^rh  Sunt  Him  eUg^e.ying 

' ag&iii^r.  Ufo-  ;ctete |/|t ' ^sr/tinly  for  a muitetei  ; 

of  a second  Vdow/  he  in 

closing  with  by  tte  «c aiten- 

rtuf^ oof  hk  >te  the  grolmd. 

It*  [mtustf:  • itey  .Wtio  ^pfolly  jmtebed  ; 

bte  tte-blw  telwecn  <te  ayes  tej  given  your 
somewhat  thn  idyanrrfge  f slid, 
itey ^ »tr?jiggledi  Julic^  f*Ht  hmiseli  tte 

weaker.  Th«y  rbjtel  fo  tte:  sMa  oi'  fh^ 

^votfoingfog-  With' ^ d'Snn  clutch  te’ -to 

ant^goui^C  the  Basque,  by  a «tpa«g  kick;  brought 
Oitcru  hc*th  to  tte  lmnk  l?r  vain  Charles  pried  zo 
free  tuniself  fteti -M&  wliich  held  luW, 

They  crashed  together  doWii  tee  fockaj,  breaking 
fli.ro ugh  the  Might  irftts  W'lhch  gwv;  from  the 
clofte  und  fell  iie.uvdy  hito  the  gsve  which  flowed 
ber,ervrb.  They  foil  a teijght  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  foot,  te  ^ place  wher^  the  stream, 
chdked  up  fmth  .ir^Rks.- and? 4rtblii6k.i.-Wa»  half  a loot 
deep.  \ - ■ v‘ ' ; :.' .'l: > . • :■; l\ } ■’; ■ ; ..;■ : ; \; t ••  '■•;  :; • ’■  V ■ \* / 

J tkU&'i  ii/ottet  wuV  killed  di*  (he  spot ; Ctet 
simngo  t&  ^y.  ^tii(  lived.  Hiia  fall  haul 
«pnn?wh»a  broken  by  his  enemy  felling  uuder- 
ornsv  'Ttey  w<T4^  for  a fiteennan, 

who  w?»  nut  early  lo  supply  the.  Imtek  tkc 
baths  with  ttnuJ  H»v  burned  otf  for  asMaUmee, 
and  they  were  conve,ye<l  tq  i.te '.tyrii&jgis  of  )tilie‘« 
mother.  I was  hnaiediatoly  &ent  for,  and  niw 
ihut  th«rc  wne  not.  tlfo  hope  for  tho  mangled 
mirvivor  He  told  me  before  be  dW-  that  he 
had  unhappily  lost  the  address  Julio  had  piym 
him ; but  tlmtA  in  hope*  &\x$  ffogfo  g«ne  to 
inquire  at  the  te  he  had  mldi'cssni 

letter  after  letter  tef ^ Pogte  Ro^tante, 
where,  he  doubted  iX(rtv  th<?y  ^ remained.  It 
waa  m her  armnv  with  Klw  h^d  on  her  bos'un,  and 
his  child  holding;  oco  of  h:^  tends,  that,  he  died 
I never  shall  fo^cf  dtel  cumv  vigaiiief 
ter  brother  ! nttfer  shnli  torget  how  she  re- 
fuiod  to  be  fa*##  ^te 

clung  to  it,  tew >te  ?a veii  and  ftwe^uod;  or  t he 
. terrible:  t»rnin-fo^r  irrm  the 

time  of  f tef  rft:oyefy  to  lhis  hour,  fom  ha* 
retiiuuv!  the  hnn  y wmo^t  havr  ruoic^| 

She  and  her  fion&d  for  by  Cterfo^S 

parrot*,  to  .whm  f wtele,  'isy'hb  &*#&*>  Hft  f« I 
huriiKl  m thtf  )te>fokte«  t tetyfo nt  Pair  ; 
and  four  inrfes  a year  a frekh  crown  ut  bright 
immorteUe^ . u found  vxi  the  r?ilmgs  which  sur- 
round .tea  gtw. . ■ ; • v . ' 1 > .. 

; > ! thanked  ^-vpa^pknl^l^n')^ 

\\c  purti'd. 

THE  REPRiBVK : OR,  THE  WttvP  JITS- 

TICE  OF  JlEVfcNOK.  - ; vv. 

ite  y ear  1 ^ tee  teMy  of  a bnautifol  bte, 
of  ahoiH  pighf  dr  tiinu  year#  ul»Ii  wp*  futind 

lu  which  f Was  teuh  ^ikiitnied  Stmn» 
whiiJv  migte  have  boou  of  rfokate. />f  r^cMvcd 
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while  struggling  for  life  among  the  sharp  rocks 
which  formed  the  sides  of  the  hole,  but  which 
looked  more  like  the  former,  made  it  desirable 
that  the  inquest  should  be  conducted  with  the 
strictest  and  most  searching  minuteness. 

Having  heard  of  the  occurrence  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  I at  once  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  before 
any  crowd  had  collected  which  might  have  al- 
tered the  appearance  of  the  place,  so  as  to  frus- 
trate me  in  making  such  observations  as  might 
be  of  use  in  tracing  the  melancholy  event  to  its 
source.  It  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
purely  accidental ; and  as  it  was  known  that  the 
boy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  place 
for  the  amusement  of  fishing,  I was  not  prepared  | 
to  think  otherwise;  besides,  Edward  O'Connor 
— such  was  his  name — was  very  justly  a prime 
favorite  with  the  whole  parish,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  suppose  any  motive  for  violence  to- 
ward him.  I,  however,  made  the  police  form  a 
cordon  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  people, 
who  had  by  tliis  time  begun  to  assemble  in  con- 
siderable numbers ; and  by  this  means,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  intelligent  member  of  the  force, 

I was  enabled  to  make  such  observations  as  the 
place  admitted  of,  and  the  nature  of  the  facts  re- 
quired. We  found  evident  marks  of  footsteps  upon 
one  part  of  the  bank  which  could  not  have  been 
the  boy's — they  were  those  of  a man's  shoe,  with 
the  usual  description  of  nails  worn  by  the  coun- 
try people ; there  were  also  the  marks  of  a foot 
without  any  shoe,  but  which  appeared  to  have 
had  a stocking  on ; and  what  struck  me  as  most 
remarkable  w»as,  that  in  every  instance  the  mark 
of  this  foot  proved  to  be  that  of  the  left,  nor  could 
we,  upon  the  most  minute  search,  find  one  of 
those  latter  marks  made  by  the  right  foot,  while 
(hose  which  were  marked  by  the  shoes  were  right 
and  left  indiscriminately.  There  was  also  a small 
fishing-rod  found  upon  the  bank,  broken.  On 
examining  the  body,  there  were  found  one  or 
two  cuts,  as  if  indicted  by  sharp  stones,  upon 
the  face  and  forehead,  and  the  tops  of  the  fingers 
were  much  tom,  apparently  in  the  effort  to  lay 
hold  upon  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  in  the  struggle 
between  life  and  death;  but  there  was  one  cut 
upon  the  back  of  the  head  which  it  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  account  for.  A surgeon  was  examined, 
who  stated  that  none  of  the  wounds  were  suffi- 
cient to  have  caused  death,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  further  evidence,  a verdict  of  •*  Found 
drowned"  was  recorded.  Although  I could  not 
quarrel  with  the  verdict,  my  mind  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  upon  the  subject. 

Tliis  boy  was  the  son  of  a very  respectable 
man,  named  Thomas  O'Connor,  who  had.  some 
years  before,  proved  successful  as  a rival  in  court- 
ship with  a man  named  Terence  Delany.  De- 
lanv  was  a talk  handsome,  active  young  man. 
and  a great  favorite  among  a certain  class  of  , 
young  women  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was, 
however,  wild,  thoughtless,  and  unprincipled, 
and  his  habits  and  occupations  were  such  as  to 
cause  the  general  remark,  that  he  would  never 
tuxsi  out  well.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  cock-light. 
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dog-fight,  or  other  disreputable  meeting  took  place 
in  the  parish  which  was  not  got  up  and  conduct- 
ed by  Terence  Delany ; and  it  was  soon  plainly 
foretold,  that  if  he  did  not  change  his  ways,  they 
would  bring  him  to  disgrace  and  shame. 

O’Connor  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  this ; he  was 
a cheerful,  gay,  industrious,  well-principled  young 
man,  the  pride  of  his  father's  cottage,  and  the  de- 
light of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  an  only  son, 
and  wTell  to  do  in  the  world ; and  although  not  so 
tall  or  so  handsome  as  Delany,  it  was  no  great 
wonder  that  upon  a fair  comparison  of  their  re- 
spective merits,  backed  as  he  was  by  the  good 
word  of  every  body,  he  should  have  carried  the 
heart  of  Mary  M'Kenzie — who  was  a good,  sensi- 
ble girl — in  opposition  to  his  handsomer,  but  less 
worthy  rival. 

Delany  had  early  perceived  that  his  game  was 
lost  if  left  to  honorable  competition  between  him 
and  O’Connor ; and  pretending  not  to  have  taken 
his  failure  to  heart  in  any  way,  or  indeed  to  have 
entertained  any  further  aspirations  or  intentions 
toward  the  object  of  their  common  addresses,  did 
ail  in  his  power  to  conciliate  O'Connor,  and,  if 
possible,  to  create  at  least  a fair  understanding 
between  them,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  induce 
him  to  join  him  and  his  companions  in  their 
amusements,  representing  them  as  innocent  and 
manly,  fitted  for  young  men  of  their  class  and 
time  of  life,  but  with  the  deep  and  secret  hope  of 
leading  him,  step  by  step,  into  disgrace,  or  per- 
haps into  committing  some  transportable  crime, 
so  as  to  get  the  stage  clear  for  himself  altogether. 
O’Connor  was,  however,  proof  against  all  his 
temptations,  and,  ere  long,  became  the  husband 
of  Mar}”  M‘Kcnzic. 

Delany  now,  stung  by  vexation,  disappoint- 
ment, and  wounded  pride,  plunged  more  reck- 
lessly than  ever  into  excesses;  though  toward 
O’Connor  he  became,  perhaps,  even  more  than 
j usually  civil,  although  a vow  of  revenge,  which 
I was  limited  neither  as  to  extent  nor  time,  was 
| registered  in  his  heart  against  him.  Annoyed, 

* too,  by  the  jests  and  bantering  of  his  companions 
! at  his  want  of  success,  he  became  irritated  and 
I morose,  and  more  abandoned  in  his  character 
every  day,  giving  way  to  the  worst  passions  of 
his  nature ; so  that  it  was  not  without  justice  he 
became  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  most  of 
! the  daring  outrages  which  took  place  not  only 
in  that  immediate  neighborhood,  but  within  a 
, range  of  some  miles.  It  was  evident  that  this, 
with  a police  force  in  the  district,  which,  even  at 
the  early  period  of  which  I speak,  had  become 
w'dl-organized  and  efficient,  could  not  go  on  very 
long  without  being  detected ; and,  accordingly, 
one  night  Delany  was  apprehended  in  the  act  of 
carrying  aw*ay  a portion  of  the  carcass  of  a sheep 
which  he  had  just  slaughtered,  and  divided  w ith 
his  guilty  associates.  This  was  a crane  which 
had  just  then  become  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
that  district,  and  very  little  doubt  was  now  enter- 
tained that  the  ringleader  had  been  caught,  and 
that  a remedy  for  the  evil  was  at  hand. 

About  two  hours  previous  to  Delany 's  having 
been  detected  in  the  above  act,  a turf-stack  in 
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the  rear  of  O'Connor’s  house  had  been  set  on  fire 
and  consumed,  and  strong  suspicion  rested  upon 
Delany  as  the  author,  as  a commencement  to  the 
night's  work  in  which  the  sheep  was  killed.  Upon 
this  latter  case,  O’Connor  was,  unfortunately, 
obliged  to  be  brought  forward  in  evidence  against 
him,  and  on  being  examined,  swore  that  he  had 
been  from  home  on  the  night  his  turf-stack  was 
burned,  and  on  his  return,  at  a late  hour,  in  com- 
pany with  a friend,  he  met  Delany  at  a sudden 
torn  of  the  road,  with  something  like  a sack  or 
bag  across  his  shoulder — this  was  at  the  comer 
of  a short  lane  leading  into  the  field  in  which  the 
sheep  was  killed,  and  he  saw  Delany  turning  out 
of  the  lane  into  the  road  before  he  knew  who  it 
was;  that  upon  Delany  perceiving  him,  he  ap- 
peared very  much  annoyed  and  confused,  and 
swore  an  oath  that,  “ go  where  he  would,  O’Con- 
nor was  there  before  him upon  which  the  other 
replied,  44  The  next  place  you  go,  I hope  I’ll  nei- 
ther be  there  before  nor  after  you.”  This  was 
corroborated  by  the  person  who  was  in  company 
with  O’Connor  at  the  time,  and  with  the  evidence 
of  the  police,  who  shortly  after  apprehended  De- 
lany. He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  transportation.  Upon  his  being  removed 
from  the  dock,  he  looked  fiercely  at  O’Connor, 
who  was  in  one  of  the  side-boxes,  and  exclaimed, 
“ It’s  a long  lane  that  has  no  turning ; yourself 
or  your  son  may  be  at  home  before  me.” 

More  than  two  years  beyond  the  term  for 
which  Delany  had  been  transported  had  expired, 
and  nothing  had  as  yet  been  heard  of  him,  which 
was  indeed  a subject  of  much  joy  to  the  whole 
neighborhood.  O’Connor  had  four  children,  of 
whom  Edward,  the  boy  found  drowned,  had  been 
the  eldest,  and  peace  and  happiness  pervaded  the 
whole  district,  until  the  latter,  at  least,  was  in- 
terrupted by  that  melancholy  event. 

Edward  O’Connor  had  frequently  gone  over 
to  his  aunt’s,  who  lived  not  far  off,  and  who  was 
very  fond  of  him  ; and  as  he  had,  in  case  of  wet 
or  severe  weather,  often  remained  there  for  the 
night,  his  absence  on  the  occasion  in  question 
suggested  nothing  more  in  the  minds  of  his  father 
or  mother,  till  they  were  aroused  from  their  sleep 
at  day-break  the  next  morning,  by  the  sad  intel- 
ligence of  what  had  happened. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  state  of  things,  and 
poor  little  O’Connor  had  been  some  five  or  six 
weeks  numbered  with  the  sleeping  dead,  when* 
at  midnight  I was  awakened  by  a policeman,  who 
stated  that  Thomas  O’Connor  was  below  stairs, 
and  wished  to  speak  with  me  in  all  haste.  I in- 
stantly ordered  him  to  be  sent  up,  at  the  same 
time  dressing  myself  as  quickly  as  possible.  On 
entering  the  room,  he  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
and  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  beholding 
him  was,  that  the  poor  fellow  was  out  of  his  mind 
— madness  was  in  every  feature.  I asked  him 
with  as  much  calmness  as  I could  assume,44  What 
was  the  matter  ! what  he  had  to  communicate!” 
He  turned  full  upon  me;  and  what  a sight ! His 
eyes  flashed  fire,  his  hands  were  clenched,  his 
teeth  set  firmly  together,  and  his  whole  frame 
convulsed  with  fury. 


44  For  heaven’s  sake,  O’Connor,”  said  I,  “ what 
is  now  the  matter!” 

44  Murder ! murder !”  he  whispered,  placing  his 
mouth  close  to  my  ear.  44  Delany ! ” he  then  cried 
aloud,  still  clenching  his  fists,  and  rolling  his 
blood-shot  eyeballs,  which  nearly  started  from 
their  sockets. 

, 44  For  God’s  sake,  O’Connor,  bo  calm,”  said  I, 
u what  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that — ” 

44  Calm — calm — reason  to  suppose — calm !”  he 
cried,  looking  at  me  as  if  I myself  had  been  the 
murderer.  44  Reason  to  suppose  1”  he  repeated, 44 1 
know  it — I ought  to  have  known  it  from  the  first 
— ’tis  done — ’twas  lie,  the  bird  of  hell,  ’twas  he ; 
but  this  world’s  range  shall  be  too  small  to  hide 
him  from  my  vengeance.  My  boy,  my  boy,  my 
murdered  boy !”  and  he  strode  through  the  room 
with  frantic  gestures. 

There  was  no  use  in  speaking  to  him  until  this 
fit  of  fury  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  and  I 
stood,  silently  meditating  upon  the  possibility  of 
such  being  the  fact,  which  crossed  my  mind  not 
now  for  the  first  time.  At  length  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a chair,  and  burst  into  tears,  crying 
again — “My  boy,  my  boy,  my  murdered  boy !” 

I was  glad  to  see  the  tears,  and  once  more  en- 
treated him  to  be  calm,  stating  that  the  law  would 
assuredly  overtake  Delany,  if  he  were  guilty. 
The  word  44  if”  again  roused  the  unfortunate 
man,  and  seeing  the  state  of  mind  he  was  in,  I 
regretted  that  I had  used  it. 

44  The  law !”  he  cried,  44  the  law ! if — if — but  I 
want  no  law;  I’ll  have  no  law;  these  hands — 
these  hands  alone,”  and  suddenly  throwing  him- 
self upon  his  knees,  before  I could  prevent  him, 
he  swore  a fearful  and  appalling  oath  that  he 
would  seek  no  law,  or  have  no  law,  and  rest  not 
day  or  night,  till,  with  his  own  hands,  he  had 
avenged  the  blood  of  his  murdered  boy.  He 
would  have  proceeded,  apparently,  ere  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  to  have  added  curses  to  his  oath, 
but  that  I seized  him  round  the  body,  and  placing 
my  hand  upon  his  mouth,  again  implored  him  to 
be  calm,  assuring  him  that  his  conduct  must  al- 
together frustrate  even  his  own  object,  and  pre- 
vent our  very  best  endeavors  to  trace  Delany. 
This  had  the  desired  effect;  he  paused,  and 
whether  it  was  from  conviction,  or  with  a view 
to  deceive  me,  I could  not  say,  but  in  a moment 
he  became  wonderfully  calm ; and  he  who  had 
hitherto  been  like  a hungry  tiger,  raging  for  his 
prey,  had  now  become  mild  and  gentle  as  a lamb. 

44  Tell  me  that  again,”  he  said,  44  persuade  me 
but  of  that,  and  you  shall  lead  me  like  a child.” 

Of  course  I was  delighted  that  I had  hit  upon 
so  fortunate  an  expression,  and  with  the  effect 
which  it  produced  upon  him  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  thing  which  was  most  likely  to  tend  to  the 
success  of  any  effort  to  bring  the  perpetrator  of 
this  mysterious  murder  (if  such  indeed  it  was)  to 
justice;  while,  upon  the  other  hand,  any  thing 
like  rashness,  or  even  an  admitted  knowledge  of 
the  fact  upon  the  part  of  O'Connor  or  the  author- 
ities, might  forever  frustrate  our  exertions;  se- 
crecy, and  an  apparent  ignorance  of  the  fact,  be- 
ing indispensable  to  insure  success. 
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O’Connor  seemed  determined  to  keep  his  word, 
and  was  now  as  calm  and  tractable  as  I could 
wish;  I could  perceive,  however,  as  I thought, 
in  his  manner,  a steady  though  unexpressed  de- 
termination for  personal  vengeance  in  preference 
to  the  tardy  justice  of  the  law,  and  now  and  then 
a bitter  smile,  not  altogether  unallied  to  satisfac- 
tion, curled  upon  his  lip,  as  if  anticipating  the 
glory  of  some  desperate  and  frightful  deed.  Hav- 
ing apparently  settled  this  point  in  his  own  mind, 
he  sat  down  when  I bade  him,  and  detailed  the 
grounds  he  had  for  supposing  that  his  child  had 
been  murdered,  and  why  he  believed  that  Delany 
was  the  author  of  the  deed.  He  told  mo  that  a 
traveling  peddler  with  whom  ho  was  well  ac- 
quainted, had  just  returned  from  the  North,  and 
had  called  at  his  house,  as  was  his  frequent  cus- 
tom ; that  he  had  on  this  occasion  made  a state- 
ment to  him  which  left  no  doubt  whatever  upon 
his  mind  of  the  fact.  The  man  had  promised  to 
remain  at  O’Connor’s  until  morning,  and  to  re- 
main up  until  he  should  return  from  me  with  in- 
structions as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done;  I 
therefore  prepared  myBelf,  and  at  once  accom- 
panied him,  not  a little  glad  that  it  was  such 
an  hour  of  the  night  as  would  prevent  observa- 
tion. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  I found  the  person 
he  had  mentioned  in  a chair,  asleep  by  the  fire. 
O’Connor  awoke  him,  when  I recognized  him  as 
a man  with  whom  I was  already  in  some  degree 
acquainted,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  travel- 
ing through  the  country  selling  linens,  table- 
cloths, toweling,  dtc.  He  briefly  told  me  his 
story ; and  it  was  one  which,  indeed,  left  not  the 
shadow  of  a doubt  on  my  mind  that  Edward 
O’Connor  had  been  murdered  in  the  most  in- 
human manner,  and  by  Delany.  The  words 
I had  myself  heard  him  utter  more  than  nine 
years  before,  when  convicted  of  sheep-stealing, 
came  most  forcibly  and  fearfully  back  upon  my 
mind. 

As  the  peddler’s  stoiy  will  be  briefly  stated  in 
its  proper  place,  I shall  not  now  advert  to  it  fur- 
ther. I may  add,  however,  that  he  was  a re- 
spectable and  well-informed  man  for  his  station, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
traveling  to  the  north  of  Ireland  with  a horse  and 
tax-cart,  purchasing  linens,  table-cloths,  towels, 
&c.,  which  he  made  sale  of  again  upon  his  re- 
turn tour  through  the  country;  and  he  was  a 
person  the  truth  of  whose  statement  was  not 
likely  to  be  called  in  question.  He  appeared 
much  distressed  at  the  melancholy  event  which 
had  occurred.  Edward  O’Connor  had  been  a 
great  favorite  with  him ; and  he  seemed  willing 
to  undergo  any  personal  inconvenience  to  assist 
in  bringing  the  guilty  author  to  justice.  Having 
heard  this  man’s  statement  I left  him,  desiring 
that  he  would  not  open  his  lips  upon  the  subject 
to  any  person  whatever,  and  that  he  would  drive 
to  my  house  about  ten  o’clock  on  the  following 
morning  with  his  stock  of  goods,  which,  as  he 
had  heretofore  occasionally  done  it,  would  not 
create  any  suspicion.  He  did  so  accordingly ; 
and  before  he  left  I had  his  informations  most 


fully  taken  by  a neighboring  magistrate,  for  whom 
I had  sent  early  that  morning. 

The  next  gTeat  object  was  to  secure  Delany? 
It  was  now  certain  that  he  had  returned  from 
j transportation,  his  term  having  expired ; and  it 
was  as  certain  that  he  had  murdered  young 
O’Connor,  but  where  was  he  to  be  found  1 Ex- 
cept upon  the  evening  in  question,  he  had  never 
been  seen,  and  then,  so  far  as  we  could  yet  learn, 
by  M ‘Conchy  the  peddler  only.  He  was  not 
supposed  to  be,  nor  was  he  spoken  of  as  having 
returned  from  abroad — so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that 
it  was  universally  believed  throughout  the  dis- 
trict he  had  not  and  would  not  return.  Matters 
I continued  thus  for  nearly  four  months ; and  both 
O’Connor  and  myself  began  to  despair  of  success, 
when  the  post  one  morning  brought  me  a curious- 
looking  letter  from  Swineford,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a copy : 

“ Sir — I am  glad  to  inform  you  that  Delany 
is  in  custody  in  this  town.  You  had  better  lose 
no  time  in  coming  here,  as  he  is  only  sent  to 
jail  for  a week  for  cutting  a couple  of  young-ash 
trees  in  a gentleman’s  plantation  near  this;  he 
gave  his  name  to  be  James  M‘Guire.  I happened 
to  be  in  the  court,  where  I was  waiting  to  speak 
to  a good  customer  of  mine  who  was  sitting  upon 
the  bench,  and  1 knew  the  villain  the  moment  I 
saw  him,  but  I said  nothing  when  I found  that 
he  was  sent  to  jail  for  a week.  There's  no  doubt 
in  life  but  he’s  the  man ; so  make  no  delay,  and 
I’ll  wait  here  till  you  come,  or  until  I get  a letter 
from  you. — Your  obedient  servant, 

“James  M‘Conchy.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I started  by  the  very 
next  coach ; and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  I had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  Delany  in  the  county  jail  of 

, to  which  he  was  fully  committed  for  the 

murder  of  Edward  O’Connor. 

The  day  of  trial  at  length  arrived,  and  I stood 
before  the  dock  while  Delany  was  arraigned.  He 
pleaded  44  Not  guilty”  in  rather  a bold  and  confi- 
dent tone — arising,  I should  say,  from  ignorance 
that  the  peddler  was  a witness  against  him.  Upon 
hearing,  however,  the  name  James  M ‘Conchy 
whispered  at  the  crown  side  of  the  bar  he  turned 
ashy  pale ; his  lips  quivered,  and  he  leaned  against 
the  rails  for  support.  The  witnesses  were  few. 
Thomas  O’Connor,  the  boy’s  father,  was  the  first. 
He  merely  proved  to  the  finding  of  the  body,  and 
to  its  identity  as  his  son  Edward.  I was  the 
next  witness  myself,  and  proved  to  the  marks  of 
the  shoes,  and  the  footsteps  as  of  a left  foot  with 
a stocking  on,  as  described  at  the  commence- 
ment. 

James  M ‘Conchy  the  peddler  was  then  sworn 
and  examined. — Had  known  the  prisoner  for  some 
years ; had  seen  him  once  or  twice  at  O’Con- 
nor’s house  some  years  ago ; witness  was  trav- 
eling late  in  the  evening  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember last  in  the  neighborhood  of  O'Connor’s ; 
it  might  be  a mile,  or  perhaps  more,  from  it ; be- 
lieved the  place  was  called  Crosdeen  ; saw  a man 
standing  over  what  appeared  to  be  an  old  sand- 
pit or  quarry-hole ; it  was  inside  a hedgerowT  to 
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THB  KEPfiteVE.  m 

the  *%!«:  as'  t!ii.  Ui 

^ul ; then  \\& 

s;  a short,  siuT  bit-  j ones 

I!  tvept  what  ttttoiiged  to.  cijgtomcrs^  Uitt 

till  Jk  M*  ? TT|U<*  0»|V!**^  £>*>»«  *Af.* 

of  a lull  b*  Tfe  jplaco^,  aii3,  as  mines*  pulled  up 
{ns  florae  imAfewalkv  Iic  ww  the  man  throw  sev- 
eral stohe*J  iriip  Life  &.fe,  and  heard  him  Bay, 

**  D— n y »>u , w $ v on  neve r go  down  Vr  The  rain’s 
hack  sra*  jV>v^d  luni  thU  lime,  and  witness 
called  out  t a*  Hallo,  fed;  what’s  tiro  niaiier  T”  The 
man,  wkhoUtmrinng  ftfund  replied  “ that  it  was 
a dbg  of  Ms  o wn  which  had  tom  6nc  of  his  neigli- 
hoxV  *hcfef>  $ud  iift  n&aid  if  he  did  hot  de- 
$ifey  tf  te  would  gt?t into  frmihfe , - ' he  then  'Talked 
t#t  at  a quick  pfice  inside  thu  hedge,  but  ho  did 
not  rnri\  and  thj  c/hd^  uut  jjpou  rimnmd  at  a gap ; 
by  t U n*  Ume  WititcHii  had  mounMd  the  hill,  and, 
getting  osv  agam  at  a quicker  paeof  came  within 
aboaf  fifteen  or  tfeciily  yards  of  the  man  as  ho 
lumped  rnit  fit  life  gap  and  crossed  the  road  ; had 
a lull  vie v?  of  {iim,  and  for  the  first  tunc  ttrevog- 
ni/«d  the  prUoner  jvi-  this  nun,  whom  he  iutw 
identified  y Obixo/yivd  U&t  the .prisoner  had  not  w$ 
shoe*  off .vfttw  as  he  pasrted  across .-the  road,  hut 
he  had  sto&KMg*  on  ; aiw  emi*  shoo  under  the 
prwooiepVlvft  xvbvmxt  him';’  M‘ 

might,  or  might  not  have  had  another  if  ruler  hip  | w%Ue  a leglh  able,  and  luetd  reeapitJiiaticm  of  the 
This  witness  further  stated  Ihv.u  lii^ } laid  before,  the  Jsilj*  no  point  which 


that  he'd  make  bun  a pair  ; the  p/uoiwr  fry  bed, 
•*  that’s  fe  Live  hnrsc  ami  you’ll  got  gras*/  -”  He 
took  the  shoes  out  of  witness^  hand  and  Mokttfl 
at  them ; fut  off? tMmo  of  thtmi  to  tiio  sole  of  Ufe 
own,  rani  said  ,4  it  was  a pity  they  v.vn  entirely 
too  small,  or  the  man  that  owned  them  would 
never  wear  ihsm  <T  Asked  him  w hat  became  of 
his  other  shoe,  und  he  replied  that  it  wa*  burned 
The  pDrisomT  then  left  him,  and  ak  im  .-eWfespfe  (fav 
first  ditch  he  began  to  run  :f.  witm*^  >aw; 
him  since  mUxi  ibfe  day;  This  wunvs*  wi>» 
cros^cjrmuiucd  ftlao  at  . length  upm»  fife 
usual  points  X&fi  IkffmMtyvsfe  tf&mifuf 

of  a zealous  find  iflgfcffiouv  advoocdCi  hit  nothin:, 
vw  elicited  ffivfyrghM  to  the  prisuib/r.  and  iter 
l:lliil;.  fojr  Hu?  crmvti  r,!oife4 

Tfipr$  Were  fin  witposBe^fpl  fhe  defense  ; and 

ume  pnfatK'r^^aop«eli  v^m?notpriyilpgcd 

by  law  lo  addrins  tbe  fury  ft  remained,  there- 
feye,  duly  for  Mh*  judge  it>  charge  the  jury  ; and 
when  1 nay  that  it  fe>*  tin-  late  Sir  Wtllinin  Snnrh 
who  fried  the  eWo»;  I gWo  b fall  guarantee  that, 


right  arm 

had  no  doubt  ar  the  time  that  w!m  the  prisoner 
had  told  Mm  about  the  dog*  was,  true,  knd  w>Mf 
Ids  way.  When  he  returned  from  tftxj  north,  and 
hetrd  of  the  deat  h of  youug  ff  Connor r and  the 
place  vc  hero  the  body  had  been  fouod,  he.  at  one*? 
inentmnvjJ  the  circuitiMhmcn  to  hM  fitlior,  aud  his 
f>eliof  Uun  Lie  boy  M?4  hoo*»i  murdered.  The  place 
Whw  the  b^Jy  of  young  ii)- Connor  yrxa  found 
had  tp unci  it  was  the 

whiGfv  hc  had  Brfen  tUB  prisoner  as  already 
dcs/:rU>cd 

This  L#  i;f|i3Ht3tflined  at  great 

length  and  With  great  ability,  principally  as  la 
fwwfir  he  was  from  the  person,  and  the  oppor- 
itimtty  he  had  of  seeing  him,  m as  to  lie  positive 
taf  identity ; whether  there  had  m?c  been  any 
cause  of  tlhwill  hettVcen  him  and  the 
pr:iancf  . how  long  it  had  been  since  he  ha.i  it&&% 
him  previous  to^he  transaction  detaile*!  in  Mb  iu- 
Cm qiuocn  untl  n-viihamp — itv  short,  eyrry  \\  .u>t 
Upon  yvhieli  it  might  !>o  poasiM?  to  wnM*  Ui‘  np- 
act  libn;  but  thft  Jcitnied  compel  InUfi  <•>  shake-, 
hif  evidence  or  disturb  hift-fCinpci-  m .the  fihgUMsi: 
degree.  ‘ . : •'  . •.  •.;  ■'  .;•  : ’ • v;\  V-’L,:';- 

Peter  Tally  \vm  next  inyum  mi ^ e^uh Mocf 
Mated  that  hi*  w'aa  n shoemaker  by  trfide  - iivcd 
&t  half^  mile  from  prc^Mfi/ 

•‘Tlser-  lU*  r»dy  of  Edward  tVConnor  waaMmid  , 
kntt'vv  the  prisoner,  toivnvo  Debjtiy  ; recai letted 
the  xnarniug  tho  body  of  Edward  iTCoimor  was 
f jund  . wis  bringing  homo  a pmr  of  sjuve?  the 
fieibre^  whieh  ttafi  been  Mfi  to  be  mend- 
M ; ntet  .ifae  priso.firn  upon  a pathway  through  a 
liebi ; the  corn  tvaa  breast  high,  and  met  the 
pmi»ritfr  toco  to  face  ; bo  had  no  shoes  on  at  ihp 
liiios  hut  iu1  had  »»ic<nku‘eB  on;  ho  had  one  bUog 
tnid^r  Iii5  arm  .;  witness  said,  ^ Death  and  age^, 
bthw  Terry  p1  “ I ( \*,  Pater,”  said  he  ; if  hut  you 
hyeed  not  Wl  o;t.f'  Tile  prisoner  asked  wjlni» 
U he  hail  an  old  »hoe  that  would  match  that ; 

; aiid  lie  had  no  odd  shoe*,  and  no  old 


hmn  m the  rcjuidcBn  degree  in  it?  prisouer’B  favor 
w;ys  bgh\ly  towdied  oo  or  passed  hy.  Alas ! 
then)  litllo  of  tho  kind  to  be  found  upon  hh. 
IcniHhipV  ooteh  ; and  at  ifio  eml  of  half  on  hour 
the  jury  retifcd,  to  cscipc  (he  gaze  of  3 

crcewded  court  whlie  writing  tluur-  than 

from  any  doubt  (hat  it  must  be  comprised  in  unv 
fatal  word 

In  Te»a  tlisn  ten  Trutiutc?i  they  rcfuniiM ; and; 
a fior  the  ikusu  occasiohod  by  their  get^urg  into 
their  pioede,  and  answtTmg  to  their  naaicSv^od 
the  bustle  of  the  crowd  stretching  forw  ard  to  hear, 
amidst  the  !u*h~~fiifeh — h-~d#  of  the  Mieiitf,  with 
jus  hand  up,  had  enWiileiL  l ezy  that  tlm  old 
phrase  of  ” hearing  n pM  fe  b br  too  weak  to 

express  Uie  eiivw'v  iUrd-mgmyf,  os  the  foroxnati 
Uttered  the  awful  wor.f  «•  C’tit.rv  “ 

lit  this  vcrtRiri  th^  jtvjgc,  as  Wei!  ha  every  per- 
mnMh*  heard  the  trial.  *0ii!d  .not  but  concur  ; 
i,.-J  Lis  i'»rih4tip«  MMr  roiuiii/mig  Mr  Umy.  y»;r  Mur 
Minutes  as  and  unnioved  z*  o statue,  com- 
pfessed:  !i^w  hricfi  or  l nice  toge  ther,  and  hav- 

htg  nssuMed  iho  black  cap,  p4?>Mtt  ^'  Utcoco  pi 
and  «A«>mridA  ^{HWJ  ihc  rm^OUC'f— to  be 

hitri  gfef  upon  ifet ^ doy  thred  woeks, 
This  long  , day  (otmtil  'dj.<t''«ui>iocv  of  <*on- 
Ycrsatibn,  hi;  at  that  period;  dM  oitnimt!  pruatiy 
of  the  low  was  usually  carried  out  in  a rriucb 
shorter  time  after  conviction  thin  is  the  case  at 
present  ; at;d  it  was*  supposed  not  to  be  without 
some  uileriuT  ohfect  as  regarded  tha  pribOti?;r*s 
fate. 

Time  wore  quiekiy  on,  and,  o$  it  began  to  enter 
upon  tip'  last  iveek,  it  was  pretty  gonerafiy  whis- 
pered that  the  iinfiirtuiiate  man  had  made  *orou 
very  tmpoftaiit  disdosuiies  with  resp^t  to  two  or 
three  drsptmte  transactions,  wbieh  had  t?iken 
place  within  the  last  tweKo  mon^M,  to  the  Gov- 
erntneut  magistrate  who  had  frequently  vjsihwi 

him  iit  life-  csti.  The  iriagi^xaie  bra]  proceeded 
tu  Dublin  «pob  two  different  CGOudom  «me^  the 
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trial,  it  was  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  the  Government  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  these  disclosures ; and  although  he  did 
not  say  any  thing  upon  his  return  from  which  to 
form  a decided  opinion,  it  began  to  be  pretty  well 
understood — among  the  officials  at  least — that  he 
expected  to  procure  for  the  unfortunate  convict  a 
commutation  of  his  sentence. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  week,  I was  in 
the  prisoner’s  cell  with  the  magistrate.  There 
appeared  to  be  a very  material  point  in  discussion 
between  them,  carried  on  in  that  cautionary  un- 
der-tone so  generally  observed  upon  such  occa- 
sions, and  which  arose  more  from  habit  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrate  than  from  any  intention 
that  I should  not  hear  what  passed,  for  he  re- 
quested me  to  accompany  him.  I caught,  how- 
ever, only  the  following  unconnected  sentences, 
as  I stood  near  the  door  : 

Magistrate . — “Can  not  be  more  particular — 
decided — not  authorized — positive — strongly  re- 
commend— all  in  my  power.” 

Prisoner. — “If  I could  be  sure — disgrace — 
informer — die  after  all — say  you’ll  do  it — sworn 
on  the  cross  to  be  true — save  me — tell  all  in  both 
cases — God  help  me !”  and  he  lay  back  on  his 
bedstead,  and  appeared  to  faint.  I confess  I 
thought  it  was  shamming.  On  recovering  himself, 
he  seemed  altogether  averse  to  speak ; and,  with 
his  bands  firmly  clasped  upon  the  crown  of  his 
head,  he  walked  backward  and  forward  in  his  cell. 

We  retired,  and  I said  to  the  magistrate — 

“ That  unhappy  man  knows  more  than  he  will 
tell  you  without  a positive  promise  of  pardon,  at 
least  of  mitigation.” 

“ He  does,”  replied  Mr. ; “ but  that  is 

the  very  point  upon  which  I can  not  venture  to 
be  positive.  The  Government  will  not  make  any 
promise,  not  knowing  the  value  or  otherwise  of 
the  information  he  may  give,  or  the  sincerity  or 
truth  of  it ; and  he  will  never  give  the  informa- 
tion, except  upon  the  distinct  condition  of  his  life 
being  spared.  He  dreads  the  idea  of  turning  in- 
former, he  says,  for  nothing,  and  dying  with  the 
curse  of  kin  upon  his  memory ; but  if  he  could 
be  assured  that  his  life  would  be  spared,  he  would 
tell  every  thing.  I am  quite  confident  Dhat  he 
has  knowledge  of  facts  most  important  for  the 
Government  to  be  in  possession  of.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  day  approaches,  and  I have  pressed  the 
Government  to  yield  as  far  almost  as  I can  ven- 
ture. I go  to  Dublin  by  this  night’s  mail  again 
for  a last  interview  with  the  Chief  Secretary  upon 
the  subject — so  far  I am  bound  to  the  unfortunate 
man,  and  I will  do  it.  There  are  one  or  two  mat- 
ters in  particular  which  I wished  him  to  have  been 
explicit  upon  ; but  you  see  how  cautious  and  de- 
termined he  is.  I will,  however,  see  what  can 
be  done.  I am  not  without  hope  that  the  last 
day’s  post  may  bring  a reprieve.  See  him  again 
this  evening,  tell  him  that  I have  gone  to  Dublin, 
and  implore  of  him  to  make  an  unconditional  dis- 
closure of  all  he  knows,  particularly  of  Farrel's 
business ; and  write  to  me  to  the  Chief  Secretary’s 
office  to-morrow,  and  watch  the  post  for  my 
reply.” 


Mr.  started  for  Dublin  at  four  o’clock ; 

and,  after  seeing  him  oft,  I returned  to  the  pris- 
oner’s cell.  I found  him  in  a very  different  state 
of  mind,  notwithstanding  the  few  hours  which 
had  elapsed  since  I h^d  seen  him  in  the  morning. 
He  would  tell  nothing ; said  “ he  thought  the 
magistrate  was  only  deceiving  him  for  his  own 

purposes  ; that  he  heard  Mr. was  a bloody- 

minded  man  ; that  he  knew  he  was  to  die,  and  it 
should  never  be  said  he  died  a traitor ; that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  abide  his  doom,  although 
he  was  quite  sure  Mr. would  give  five  hund- 

red pounds  to  know  the  one-half  of  what  he  could 
tell  him,  but  he  would  suffer  twenty  deaths  before 
he’d  turn  traitor ; he  knew  he  had  been  guilty  of 
many  crimes,  but  he  would  not  add  that  one  to 
them.”  Here  he  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  most 
rapid  and  nervous  manner  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive, and  walked  about  his  cell,  attempting  to 
whistle.  It  was  overdone,  and  I could  see — at 
least  I thought  so— -that  he  was  acting  for  a pur- 
pose, and  in  fact  was  ready,  nay,  anxious,  to  tell 
all  he  knew  even  upon  a mere  chance  of  escap- 
ing the  fearful  death  that  awaited  him.  When 

I told  him  Mr.  had  gone  to  Dublin,  he 

said,  “ He  might  save  himself  the  trouble but 
immediately  asked,  in  a most  anxious  tone,  *•  when 
he  would  be  back!”  I said,  “ it  was  uncertain; 
that  he  would  do  what  he  could  in  his  behalf;  but 
I feared  it  would  be  vain,  as  he  had  not  treated 
the  magistrate  with  the  confidence  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  that  he  might  say  any  thing  he 
wished  to  me.”  He  appeared  much  disappointed, 
looked  full  at  me  for  several  seconds,  and  then 

said,  “ It  is  all  over  ; why  did  Mr. go  away! 

why  did  he  not  stay  1 he’d  tell  him  all  he  knew, 
only  for  the  mercy  of  God  to  spare  his  life.”  I 
told  him  again  he  might  tell  me  any  thing  he 

wished,  and  that  I would  write  to  Mr. to 

Dublin,  and  see  him  again  the  moment  I heard 
from  him.  To  this  he  made  no  direct  reply,  but 
still  asked,  “ Why  did  he  go  1 why  did  he  go ! 
what  can  he  do!  ’tis  all  over!”  It  struck  me 
then  that  he  really  had  nothing  to  tell ; at  least 
nothing  that  could  be  depended  on  as  true. 

This  was  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  the  ex- 
ecution W’as  fixed  for  the  Saturday  morning  fol- 
lowing. That  night’s  mail  had  already  left  for 
Dublin,  so  that  my  letter  could  not  go  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  would  not  reach  before  Friday 
morning.  There  was,  however,  sufficient  time  for 
a reply  ; and  although  matters  were  much  as  he 
had  left  them,  I wrote  an  account  of  all  that  had 

passed  to  Mr. that  night  before  I retired  to 

rest. 

The  next  day  the  convict  was  in  a very  sulky 
and  savage  state  of  mind,  apparently  unwilling  to 
speak  to  any  one,  if  I except  myself;  and  the 
jailer  told  me  he  was  constantly  muttering  to 
himself  about  “traitors,”  and  “dying  true,”  so 
that  I could  add  nothing  to  my  letter  of  the  night 
before.  Friday  morning’s  post  brought  me  a let- 
ter from  Mr.  , stating  that  he  still  feared  the 

worst  for  the  unfortunate  culprit ; nothing  had  as 
yet  been  done  of  a decide#  character  ; the  Chief 
Secretary  could  not  sec  sufficient  grounds  for  not 
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pcttmtiing  to  law  to  tie  carried  into  tefleat  > t 
pleaded  that  there  was oathing  fcut  cbcumtout&J  , 
evidence  him/"  to  fofctcr  wnl  on  ta  *<*$, 

*'  and  to  v a *u e of  to  mf  >? m tUiou  which  l bad  iiii 
doubt  lie  kini  Id  give*  Upon  several  very  impottjtfit . 
cases  4>:  f^gatod  ti^  tf^vjuUat^  of  to  rioaniry 
\K  merit for  three  o'clock  to- 
morrow Mtu'motns*  Uctwwa  to  Chief  S&cTetarjr 
and  ilji;  Au^iftit-y^iiiwtri).  Sir  WjUian*  Smilii, 
(he  judge  ri;ha  tried  to  ciie*  haj*  (too  retries!- 
tfd  tp  to*ud ; «ff  cu.uw,  l to  too  jp  dar 
He  %*rr?X  much,  however,  hum  the 
the  hour  (Hod  lot  'ib#  mating,,  that  matUis* 
might  n il  turn  out  a*,  tots  wished,  hut  he  would, 
undoubtedly,  rdurti  by  the  miui  on  SaVuriiay 
morning  > ’.*:.  >.  ’ . ',  . 

Thi*  evening.  shout  ;toto  OjCledt,  as  l mk  or* 
my  *b&i  to  Belauy , 1 met  ihe  pfrito  aid  F 3- 
thcr  O‘:p0riuhtfev doming;  ^ul  of  tojtoi  he  wa* 
suvTthwf  iijj  his  hand*  and  £7 1*  when 
he  meftovafid  extoimto  ’^Gtofhtfdup  him  I1" 
l o>ni to  toth  iiiuii  sod  hr  b-rid  ■•?»»  ha  hud  burn 
with  ito  &r  the  ;&j*  -nwi  hum-* ; he  hod 
giftn  up  aJI  hopes  of  oscaptng  the  last  extremity 
ofthe  la  tv;  tot  totenl  af  line  causing-  hiro  to 
repent  of  hi*  sins  and  think  nthis  poor  soul,  he 
rr$*  in  .*  m *to»e  and  utmost  lertHriouH  state  of 
jttt&ilt  upon  which  ail  he  could  *ny  hud  mot  the 
lew  jt}(focx%  txccpt^  indeed,  ta  wake  turn  wor*i. 
Hs  had  uot  only  eemfearaed  the  murder  * it  young 
ChCaauor,  hat  declared  it  hi  (be  reckless  and 
ciuiioig  manner  to  all  who  aawe  risar  him  ; but 
bad,  tg  ju>  one  instance,  <r*fn*i$*ed  to  atighlest 
repentance  or  regret . Hu  added,  l hat  ho  thought 
the  mdiirUmuto  man  had  lost  liis  reason,  arrtl  tot 
it  mw  4t*  awful  thing  to  send  hurt  duo  vternity  in 
*mch  a t-vna.  Hiu*i  the  poof  old  man  wbpt  again, 
contJimcd  to  utier,  Ot«i  pardon  imn  1 «.  iod 
j^mtaa  Him  ■ God  ctmvmt  hnraJ’’ 

or  nut  mad,  it  is  irideed  an  «wful 
thing;,‘  said  ts  to  femid  luui  udu  etediity  Lu  sucil 
^ stiie." 

I wa s pmreeding  scith  (he  priest  in  wil<gic«  some 
fcyf  ifttepf  farther,  wbeca  I heurd  a wmart  step  b**- 
himi  ane. ;«nd  ?.  vwimy^r  from  the  jail,  tonching 
his  hgt t kild  mn  I wa«  m^ted.  J bade  Father 
O'-Dmohoz  gaviYwening.  and  rittunrc4  Jo  tlu* 
jkd  It  w»»  Many  who  had  eat|m>mnl“  a ^i»H 
«u  sea  rm?,  and  I pmceHed  to  hm  cell.  the 
turitkey  owning  the  door„  ^ Fpu  may 
Kaid  l y H#  t nay  stay  wherb  lib  $<• ' <wdi  Do- 
tdny  at  oi)ctfr  in  sifoadiimet^whri  I hvive  to 
esy  the  world  may  bwar,  and  ilu?  wurid  shall  hear 
to-morrow  ,v  He  then  t*lrned  to  itiri,  jahd  a^ked 
i£  Mr  •'■*T-‘ry hud  ridqmed  from  Dublin  V | said 
Ik?  had  not.  He  dj;k^d  tl  he  hx«J  w rittOTi  1 asm)  l 
J?aid  he  tad  (hen  ^uDted  .trtjitdly’  about,  ami 
8sdd,  *nf  tiler#  was  any  thing  gta»L  5"m  would 
uot  wail  Ui  he  ^ent  lor  *t  but  tt>  all  over  now,  add 
Hi  fchusyr  ytm— rh>bo^  the  rvorid,  ami  FB  t?how< 
4)’C*ofim<Vr?  tl  j to  )oik,  Whsl,T^rooc^ 

Delanr  da,  Ho  kiiawy  (o  hxi?v<^nowv-^iTid 
tftonc  upf  bkat  tu  him — wlj&(  I have  iloite  already ; 

1 i hd  ujur?i»jr  hla  Wm  j t s-aw  bw  looka,  I heard 
hi*  dying  rriw  fin  m wy < but  f didn't  hoed  th«tu 
1 imghi  buy©  birrt^  rich  beyond  the  *eaa,  very 
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rich,  iMit  &r  the  one  longmg  batritl  .tft 

.my  keart.  ThOU^anid^  oi  m,i Irs  l:  ^vept  the 

xuUii^  ocean  ovfv'ir  ; and  f huW  had  ii 

Ji  the  ooWfurd  dares  ear/m  to^amrrar?  in 
the  crwd»  hef>r e tiim  ^oj'Jd,  fo  face  Clf  WjV 
it,  that  he  &)wayj:-:;i\chulkgndv>a  swad- 
dlittg  rafft-aJ,  a>j^pfu?uiiig  baiita  men  dia.u  war  ba 
was.,  by  hyp^jiay  and  'lie»x  l\ui  afraid  to  nu»et 
theta  in  hir  at  open  in.vF^.O'Couciur 1 O’Con- 
npr,  jn ercy  l—hn.  ha  *.  m^rry—vitu^fcJ  my  Cfivn  - 
Iiowii;  ddtrp — *ee  the  buhbie^  and  \ho  mud^ 
«ii?T ^ f^ha,  ha,  lia  f— and  hutsiing  ?uvw  ah  hysv 
Bt  he  threw  himself  upon  the  W&n  My 
hmf  yi^ntnl  withvn  me  ut  such  lndeou&  dopw* 
<ji$*  '.%><!:.  retimed  to- go.  when,  u$n«|;if 

Wiihyvondytful  coin po^ utc,  ho  continued  ^ ^ rii^Jcn 
to  me,  sir.  I huva : on/y I^4.Y/Isoi,l(hiri'.,' .thai  mi 
Ihai  is,  that  0’Coiuv.u  aWoll  hear  from  my  own 
.lips  that. it  -want  wiib  murdaredius  sou.  Vvou  may 
tell  hun,  too,  that  f urn  arwaro.  fie  sw-uru  an  oath 
never  to  waiy  for  the  knw  . that  it  should  ii^ver 
‘m'.rtake  me- — to  venjfeamee  shnold  ^mfyCrip  u— 
and  tot  he  would  never  xe«n  day  or  mght  until, 
with,  hi*  wu  handfr,  he  paid  the  *l^5»  he  ow«l 
me.  I paid  the  delrt  l owed  him  hurie*My , with 
■itretryr  houFy  Lntenhat  liiaf  was  due  j know  he 
ta  suy#.Jal;  it  wsta  hw  boast— 

| 'tWak  but  a iKOast.  I ihilu’l  fear  hirer ; for  had  he 
:>e<»  it,  except  from  some  dark  comer,  which  is 
just  what  ha  would  Jo,  father  aud  son  had  huth. 
died:  by  me  Tell  him  he’*  (oibrd  ; to  iw  will 
rub  him  of  ihe  skulking  coward reV^»W  hp>ydb|4 

how  sough* ; an,d  ■hvjtporroWfif.'ahri'  V«iU  ^et  itpodt 

Ins  peijurcd  hj>«f  Ho -si  In*  alr.iid  to  hteet  me 
opcnlVr  face  to  fsee^hel}  be  vifraVd  to  meet  ma 
to-morrow,  tied  arid  pinioned  though  I'll  he f 
his  twiiiblirig ^ (hv«jia;\Uy  luxarC  **jdl  he  afraul  to 
listen  to  me,  ay.  to  tok  upon  me —ho.,  ha,  ha  .W 
the.  covrard  !,f  ami  he  eank  upon  bt.s  lad  rvtwii?)-- 
od.  Shocked  ami  dispirit^  1 thruvd  toward 
Imme.  1 could  ntft  blit  imviitwee,  as  I went,  how 
that  m&a  could  lu*yc<  aocused  O'CorinoT  of  en- 
deAvonjig  tb  tqke  a eawwydly  and  Skulking  re- 
veufire  «p<m  Irioj  — hmi  w ho  hqd  himself  taken  a 
si/mit,  d^fki  cowardly,  and  murderous  icvcnge, 
through  k helpfesr  ami  unotfending  child,  who 
had  not  to  atrengtb  or  powur  tri  defend  himsdf 
tf«U  that  hetweqi  th»m  1 knew  wWch  vras  the 
coward.  ;>}\  y ’ »:b.vV-  <s  • ■ . ■' 

.1  had  not  been  long  M home  wlicri  O'Cannor  s 
wife  callri?  and  wsnt  in  word  lUat  she  wished  to 
speak  with  toe  l drsired  lo*r  to  be  admitted  ot 
once.  She  told,  fo-T  huRbanil  had  been  in  a 
most  disfraetriii  > c>jttri  • W .itiml-;-  a il  daj  ; lie  had 
now  become  much ‘ ^juebrr.  rind  to  begged  of 
me  to  go  over  end  ^ Imu,  iud  wit h him, 
•at?  he  seetoil  dct^niimed . rr,  /?pifri  of  sil  to  could 
/»ay > to  witness  the  eiqculi(on  fhe  np*t  driy ; ;rud 
>?o  sure  as  b*  iJld,  Abo  apprehrmied  wmeihing 
would  hnppon  to  hiifi.  Siu*  thungld  ih.’4t 
resohed  iipon  fame  de>purMr  act  Uul  nlom< 
the  eaude  of  to  apparent  cabimc^s  He  had 

bee-o  lookhut  ut  -ud  nd-i-bi-:  »fie  jfust  crili  ? curt 

wliich  t*Mf  hsjvirijg  up  oyrr  ri/>*  •I'uvjd^-t-  v lo- 
own  room,  and  wluch  luj  tod  not  £<*r 

wedb  before  ; to  much  fc»and  to  p»aot  mm 
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had  lost  his  senses,  and  she  thought  he  ought  to  I 
be  taken  up  at  once,  and  kept  safe  until  after  the  I 
execution.  I told  her  to  return  without  delay, 
to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and  that  I would  go 
over  in  less  than  half  an  hour  and  speak  with 
him. 

O’Connor  lived  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
my  quarters  ; and  I got  to  his  house  about  nine 
o'clock.  I found  him  just  rising  up  from  his 
supper,  and  he  did  not  appear  to  me  at  al 1 ex- 
cited, or  in  the  state  of  mind  described  by  his 
wife ; but  then  I recollected  what  she  said  about 
his  having  become  much  quieter,  and  what  she 
believed  to  be  the  cause.  I told  him  I had  been 
very  busy  all  day,  but  could  not  resist,  even  at 
that  late  hour,  calling  over  to  see  him  and  ask 
how  he  was — knowing  how  his  mind  must  suffer 
under  such  painful  circumstances.  He  thanked 
me,  and  said  he  was  much  better ; that  he  had 
been  in  a very  wretched  state  all  day,  but  he 
could  not  help  it,  he  was  so  fretted.  I said  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  that  he  must  not 
permit  himself  to  get  excited — it  would  soon  be 
all  over,  and  he  ought  now  to  divest  his  mind  of 
all  malice  or  ill-will  toward  the  unfortunate  being 
who  was  about  to  be  hurried  into  eternity  as  a 
punishment,  as  well  as  to  answer  for  all  his 
crimes. 

“ I’ve  tried  it,  I’ve  tried  it,”  he  said.  “I  have 
nearly  broken  my  heart  trying  to  forgive  that  man ; 
but  I can’t,  I can’t — it’s  no  use.  Oh,  my  boy ! 
my  boy  ! my  darling  murdered  boy !” 

I shall  not  here  detail  all  the  conversation 
which  passed  between  us,  or  the  arguments  used 
on  my  part  to  endeavor  to  bring  him  into  a proper 
frame  of  mind.  There  was  something  about  him, 
however,  so  calm  and  collected,  and  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  I expected,  that  might  have 
been  very  gratifying  had  I not  suspected  the  sud- 
denness of  the  change  from  what  Mrs.  O’Connor 
had  so  short  a time  before  described  to  me ; and  I 
thought  I saw  a lurking  resemblance  upon  his 
lips  to  the  bitter  smile  of  a former  period,  with 
which  I was  not  satisfied.  I was  determined  to 
be  plain  with  him,  and  to  come  to  the  point  at 
onee. 

“ O’Connor,”  said  I,  “ you  can  not,  of  course, 
intend  to  witness  that  unfortunate  man’s  execu- 
tion to-morrow.” 

“ I did  intend  to  mingle  in  the  crowd,”  he 
said,  “ but  I have  almost  changed  my  wish.  Did 
I not  witness  the  sad,  unmerited  end  of  my  dar- 
ling, only  boy,  and  can  you  wish  to  deny  me  the 
satisfaction — and  you  know  how  poor  that  satis- 
faction must  be— of  seeing  the  law  fulfilled  upon 
his  murderer  1” 

“ I do  wish  it,  O’Connor,”  said  I ; u it  can  not 
be — it  shall  not  be.  You  must  not,  you  shall 
not  be  among  those  who  will  witness  the  execu- 
tion.” 

“ Well,  be  it  so ; you  know  best.  I’m  sure  you 
are  for  my  good  ; but,  oh  ! remember  the — ” 

“ Stop,  O’Connor,”  said  I,  u you  must  pledge 
me  your  solemn  honor  that  you  will  not  be  among 
the  crowd  which  will  assemble  to  witness  the  ex- 
ecution to-morww.  If  you  do  not  give  me  this 


pledge,  I must  be  candid  with  you,  and  tell  you 
that  you  must  be  kept  away,  and  that  I will 
do  it.” 

“ Do  not  fear,  then,”  said  he  ; “ it  is  not  my 
intention.  It  would  be  poor  satisfaction — but 
poor,  indeed — after  the  oath  I swore,  merely  to 
see  the  villain  hanged  ; ’twould  only  tell  me  that 
I slept  upon  my  vow,  and  remind  me  that  my 
lips  were  pexjured,  though  my  hands  were  clean. 
’Tis  past ; I pledge  what  you  require.” 

“ Enough,”  said  I,  “ I shall  depend  upon  your 
word.” 

“You  may,  for  my  determination  is  now  fixed, 
and  I promise  you  it  will  not  alter.” 

I left  him,  quite  satisfied  that  he  would  keep 
his  word. 

Time  and  the  hour  go  through  the  roughest 
day ; and  that  fatal  morning  broke  upon  Terence 
Delany,  the  evening  of  which  was  destined  to 
close  upon  his  grave.  I waited  anxiously  the 

arrival  of  the  mail.  Mr. did  not  come,  as 

I expected  he  would  have  done ; there  was  a let- 
ter, however,  from  him  to  me,  and  another  to  the 
sheriff.  He  stated  to  me  that,  up  to  the  moment 
he  wrote  (a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  mail  start- 
ed), nothing  decisive  had  been  done,  but  he  was 
not  altogether  without  hope  of  ultimate  success. 
The  informations  in  the  several  cases  of  outrage 
to  which  the  convict  had  referred,  had  been  sent 
for  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown’s  office,  and  were  to 
be  considered.  He  had  written  to  the  sheriff  to 
say  how  matters  stood,  and  to  request  he  would 
delay  the  execution  until  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment— as,  should  a reprieve  be  obtained  too  late 
for  the  post,  which,  if  obtained  at  all,  was  most 
likely  to  be  the  case,  he  would  send  it  through 
the  whole  way  by  special  express,  and  for  which 
purpose  he  had  written  to  prepare  horses  at  the 
several  posting  stages  along  the  road. 

The  jail  bell  rang  twelve  o’clock,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  hour  drew  nigh.  The  numbers 
that  had,  from  an  early  period  of  the  morning, 
collected  in  front  of  the  jail,  were  now  increasing 
every  moment,  and  vast  numbers  hurried  along 
every  approach  that  could  command  a view  of 
the  gallows.  Wails,  gates,  windows,  the  tops  of 
houses  were  crowded — even  trees  in  the  adja- 
cent fields  and  lanes  afforded  an  elevated  posi- 
tion for  crowds  of  men  and  boys — all,  all  assem- 
bled through  mere  curiosity  to  see  the  execution ; 
and  I question  whether  there  was  one  person 
among  the  many  thousands  collected  who  stood 
there  with  the  feelings  proper  for  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  door  from  the  press-room  to  the  drop 
stood  open— one  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to 
a pully  some  two  or  three  feet  above,  while  the 
other  end  passed  into  the  press-room;  thus  it 
occasionally  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  and 
at  every  jerk  men’s  minds  were  fancying  how 
that  other  end  waB  about  being  occupied.  The 
jail  bell  rang  one,  and  yet  the  criminal  had  not 
been  brought  forth,  and  the  crowd  began  to  won- 
der at  the  delay ; and  as  time  crept  on  they  be- 
came Tveary,  and  evinced  signs  of  general  dis- 
satisfaction— indeed,  several  indications  of  dis- 
content had  been  exhibited  for  upward  of  the 
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tot  bout atcl,  “Bring  1 titn  oipu  bring  Into  aMf* 
cr  'is  to  pattoncd*  of  teprto  vrd  l — riba  *beTilf— 
to  iel  Uj3  go  koms^sham  Ui  to*F  tot 


<h  the  ercrtrii 


tore  .M*  too 

At  length  & gvitml  mantor.  iroito  to &&&&*' j 
bled  nuduttnle  u onto  need  tot  Ik  had  <om^  {r*rt)i/ 
Be  m4 

otid  of  wltoai  lS*id;  -a  few  t*0ttte?  JWIti  Kt^ljwl'tot: 
the  unfrriuntotoa^**  ^ 

pie  ni  «6iae  feugth,  and  he  trusteil  they  would 
listen  to  bioti  ptdtottily,  &fel  attend  to  wjhat  he 
tod  iq  say.  . , . .,'  /.  ’ >,;  ' \'  ; , ' •,,v  ; • 

J bdicvtt  in  toy  hotel  (indeed  I know)  that 
Delany,  to  the  last  moment r deceived  tho  priests 
*s  io  the  nature  of  what  he  intended  to  address 
to  the  people,  «nd  that  ?d  the  moinertt  they  led 
him  forth  toy  certain  it  would  ho  in  both, 
tone  and  easily  what  they  tod  recommcmtod 
and  wished,  j&nd  What  be  hud  Jed  then)  to  believe 
it  would  fa.  . Alfa ! bow  little  did  they  know 
the  heart  of  that  hard,  bad  man.  fils  cym  wan- 
dered rapidly  over  tho  now  silent  crowd r and  the 
first  words  he  utterod  were — >*  O'Connor,  wtoro 
are  you  now  I now  is  your  time,  J>o  hod  &&to. 
Cowe.  forward  now,  man , don't  be  afriu$ ; "t was 
I.  *i vox  1,  I tell  it  to  your  fiuuv  if  yo&r*.  hero. 
Silence,  toyv~-silcnee  * let  him  bear  mo  it  he's 
H^aremqtgh  ■ &(hns*&z}  it  wm  l tot  murdered 
your  son,  your  only  *vth  ?<m  dafhng  boy  ; ! 
ovvsd  it  vo  tito  motor  at  wr?|  i#  jwxrmlf. 
Coin*:  forward  and  on  wo  ttov  if  ynvt  atfe  b man. 
Oh?  I knew  your  cowardly  heart  would  nqt  let 
rm  come  lesm  ta-day.  Oh  \ how  I wish  you 
$§5  this  tom  t <j  ifMmi  to  the  triumph  of  my 
r*rrim£n Misti  bought  though  it  be.  Tm  going  it* 
to,  fapi  \ and  p3  to  like  a man,  I have  one 
c#nw\M\on  —l  know  that  0 ’Conn  or  sworx  on 
itath  & h/ii  ft  i\t>  law  but  Ids  own,  and  with  his 
own  futoj* m.  to*** • • fef  to&ftotol*  and 

DOW  hv>  W>  Tjtf&h  CvS  U)  lu^;  4l  OtC.  Ife’s^j 

a r;ow^{,  f .feix  hd  do^  uot  War  me.  | 
lb f;r  ivm>  tMiii;:  Urwnal-  .View,  gxuI  ll^un  to  the 
' triumph  t>f  my  dying  wofdx,  arid  Ilffegw'lumJ 
.'  ail. . # arid  ■ 

ivr.tik  X tov  feft  %4^r  • ' 

%(l)  f have  kfjr.r  it— -toa^ndtf  . of  mitea  af  tho 
saH  .bcon  ocmld  tm&  wyih  if  frum  tny 
hcr  to  -wytiT&t  dto  brokem/h^.  '$&!' 

totclied  k he  myi . tgt^jri oe  t^>m  bis  bp^  £hd 

he  wtU  die  perjured  :ind  ur» 

• ‘ ■ ,r*ra*  -.^ir^aiSgi' 

tom  tin*  Ups  of  a man.  ^mndto  uU  Uic  btuik  *>f 
gt&mily.  Oh ! had  ‘O'Connor  been  wlthih1  hisSje- 
ing. . I Lnrw  him  tou'  wcdl  to  believe  that  any 
xmtiiy  cVmld  tiavc  rcstrahied  lxirn,  mud  f 

confess  I felt  a sudden  deead  that  he  ha*i  not  kept 
hus  word;  and  when  I rcx’/jliected  that  lie  tmd, 
toiii#t  before,  been  putting  life  gun  (which  I 
kunw  t*  be  a '?«ry  good  one)  in  oniet,  I feared 
e^vry  mroneht  sonic  rash  and  fatal  act  on  his  part. 


tocb  l.mgu.fgr.  a»g  ih.it  tode.  use  of  by  Out  nds^ 
oribic  might  hot  hnvf*  fwen  pemiitto.  ami 

dmildU?^  3fthUld  not  hare  befen  suilcred  torn  u 
ishuation,  hod  hot  the  sherrlf 
Wijiitodu  make  Qvery  possible  delay,  in  hope  of 
to  afriring  with  a reprieve,  and  which, 

ftom  to  hmor  ol  the  letter  he  bad  xecciVctl  from 
^ «very  'xe&soii  to  believer 

^y>Uld  iXHirit;*.  at  last. 

The  unforiuiude  mat),  ^fter  Old  languagu  abore 
described,  coutoued  to  ilie  j>?uplc  on 

other  subjects . to  - s#-  fafam&l  with 

O'Connor,  and’  Ids-  iotu?  and  maih.tret  dyetod 
gather  changed.  He  referred  to  part  of  to  toly 
life,  and  the  evils  arising,  tom  utooesa  and  keep- 
ing bad  company  vahm  . Ho  rv peated  the 

*mnc  things  uvltr  .and  over  agaiti,  so  tliat  I could 
nut  help  iiiinkihg  that  ho  tod  received  some  Iiint 
m ijidu)g\vncft  tom  tho  *Jk;uT  to  speak  against 
tto?,  find  I began  iu  htody  sick  of,  ami  dis~ 
gtoud  with,  the  winds  exibbiripu. 

Tho  high*road  to  Onblui  tunjcd  sliort  to  the 
left  **mt.  of  to  dppnr  und  of  to  town,  and  the 
toot  of  the  j^ifoojmrtodod  a view  of  it  (or  iieo/ly 
«!  mild,  !Tho  shcrirf^  eyev  ha*l  to  wtu> 
time  stuodily  fued  upon  a mtaia  pvte  of  tho 
road,  ijuvfurihevtthat  c-otijel  fa  seen  tom  where 
he  stood  t to  uniujppy  culprit  oppr.ired  otounC 
<?dy  and  had  nearly  coa$n&  in  the.  n'wio'l 

tomMt  tod  ^li  but  arrivwjl — when  tho  crowd,  Ut 
a dfetanco  bugon  tu  move,  arul  n treineridous  *hout 
Was  honrd^  Every  eya  turned  from  the  cul~ 
prit  tfi  tlte  direction  of- to  ^h^arB.  A man  wjw 
scun  gkllopmji  2d  tiyp  spotid  upoiv  a wlute  horse ; 
in  uno  hand  to  held  a long  wliitn  rod,  with  a 
ibg  iit  tup,  wliirhf  e,s  he  urged  his  hqrsn  to 
tto  wo#  phunly  dbcernible  as  it  iloatod 

feickwartl  m tho  breeze,  whjtd  upon  his  hat  a red 
handkerchief  was  ttoh  a«  if  from  Uto  very  con- 
trswt  rifto  c°lora  to  uttwet  the  more  speedy  ami 
eeftain  attention.  A*?  he  pvpidly  drw  imrer 
and  niiarcrv  thc  i^rowd  continued  to  shout  ; and 
rcpriovel,r  t^^ioud  from  onu  end 
M to.  of  to  DB^mbkd,  thousands..  Still 
to  horse ;.  to  crowd  gave  way  on  either  • 

uiv,  and  cheered  him  as  he  came — crowds  will 
to3P  chmr  the  mm  wivo  fe  enn tending  a^inst. 
\txfa  Thd^ -ttoihtod  ithlpiiitga^cij  upon  ifamtom. 
in  to^ihto^d  agony  ; thc  .tog^  hlhi  ynito  *>f  fck 

h*mr  )tok  ywdtoi  beneath  the  rope  almost  to 
****$  ^it  .he.'-DSadc  to  gwalbwp 
4md  to  full  client  rose  and  t«mk  in  n man- 
her  afisoluudy  p^lnhd  lb  1«totd ; his  ear,  h*o,  had 
isatighftoV^  and  he  ^as(  fark  a to*  at  tto 

t>f  ca- 

imaty  to  to  totod,  Tto  &»ood  at  hi* 

Put  in  a state  of’  ^ger  emi^ttaardinxry  cxcile- 
merit,  now  gJanWTig  at-  to  »tonif.  now  at  the 
eiilprih  ‘to  to  ^Henger  of  fife,  if 

such  indeed  to  slioiild  prove  h>  hr.  At  kuvglb 


Xay.  mi^ht  be  not,  at  thiat  moment,  imsnen,  be  the  man  made  the  turn  IronUng  upward  toward 
luiogmg  it  to  imxr  upon  the  wretchal  man’s  heart,  the  jsdS,  and  waving  a large  white  Mix*  over  hie 
I Tegmtt^J  then  that  I boil  not  semmMl  mm  far  head>  ptJfc  uesh  apurs  to  Ito  torse  to  bad  tow 
the  day.  But  xro  *lir  ox  movement  in  any  pari  reached  almost  din  very  walls  of  the  jaih  atill 
of  the  asstobtol  ciriwd  indicated  * hat  0<  Connor  waving  the  tetter,  and  crying 
had  flat  kept  Iiis  word,  and  1 fait  reassured.  the  top  of  his  voice/  " Kepria*  er ! — Reprieve !*■ 


gitize 


Go  gle 
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re-echoed  in  one  tremendous  shout  from  every 
mouth.  “ Never  /”  roared  O’Connor,  in  a voice 
of  thunder ; and,  with  a rapid  and  convulsive  turn 
of  the  wheel,  he  launched  Dclany  into  eternity  ! 

In  order  to  explain  this  strange  and  most  un- 
looked for  denouement , it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  take  my  readers  to  the  day  preceding  the 
execution,  and  narrate  what  happened  in  the  in- 
terval. 

It  may  appear  strange,  yet  such  is  the  fact, 
that  up  to  this  late  period — Friday  night — when 
the  jail  was  finally  closed,  and  all,  save  perhaps 
the  miserable  culprit,  buried  in  sleep,  no  execu- 
tioner’s services  had  been  engaged.  This  may 
have  arisen  from  a belief  in  the  sheriff’s  mind, 
who  had  been  in  constant  communication  with 

Mr. , that  none  would  ultimately  be  required, 

and  none  had,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  intimated 
to  him  where  he  would  be  ‘‘heard  of;”  but  60 
great  was  now  the  extremity  of  the  case,  and 
such  the  difficulty  in  procuring  one  as  the  hour 
approached,  that  the  sheriff  would  have  guaran- 
teed a large  sum  of  money  for  the  services  of 
such  a person.  He  had  the  day  before  sent  a 
special  messenger  a distance  of  seventy  miles 
upon  a mission  in  search  of  one,  but  he  had  not 
yet  returned ; he  had  besides  given  instructions 
to  the  jailer — they  were  not  then  called  governors 
— to  procure  the  services  of  such  a man  upon  any 
terms  ; up  to  this  moment,  however,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  do  so. 

It  w as  about  one  o’clock  on  this,  the  last  night 
that  Dclany  was  destined  to  lie  upon  a bed — the 
wind  moaned  feebly  through  the  iron  bars  in  front 
of  the  jail ; the  dim,  pale  moon  peeped  out  sud- 
denly now  and  then  from  behind  the  fleeting 
clouds,  upon  the  silent,  dismal  scene  below,  and 
as  quickly  hid  her  face  again — when  the  outer 
tumkey  and  watchman  of  the  jail  perceived  a 
man,  muffled  in  a large  coat,  worn  as  a cloak, 
and  a low-crowncd  hat,  pass  up  and  down  several 
times  before  the  gate.  He  appeared  to  look  cau- 
tiously about  him  in  every  direction ; at  length 
he  approached  nearer,  and  stopped  immediately 
beneath  the  gallows,  and  looking  up  for  some 
moments,  “ Never !”  he  cried,  stamping  his  foot, 
and  suddenly  walked  away.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded beyond  a few  yards,  when,  stamping  his 
foot  again  more  violently,  “ Coward  !”  he  cried ; 
and  returned  directly  up  to  the  gate. 

“Who  goes  there  1”  challenged  the  watch. 

“ I wish  to  speak  to  the  jailer,”  replied  the  man. 

A parley  then  ensued  between  them,  the  watch- 
man declaring  the  impossibility  of  disturbing  the 
jailer  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  without  knowing 
who  required  him,  and  the  nature  of  his  business ; 
and  the  stranger  firmly  declining  to  tell  either  the 
one  or  the  other  to  any  but  the  jailer  himself ; 
“to  whom,”  he  added,  “his  business  was  of  the 
greatest  importance.” 

The  turnkey,  failing  to  elicit  any  thing  more 
satisfactory  from  the  man,  and,  from  his  last  ex- 
pression, having  some  suspicion  suddenly  aroused 
within  him  that  he  might  be  the  sort  of  person 
they  were  in  want  of,  at  length  agreed  to  acquaint 
the  jailer ; and  accordingly  did  so. 


One’s  own  personal  and  immediate  interest 
often  sharpens  the  perception ; and  the  jailer  at 
once  supposed  it  was  one  of  that  dreadful  fra- 
ternity of  whose  services  he  just  then  6tood  so 
much  in  need  ; and,  dressing  himself  as  quickly 
as  possible,  he  hurried  to  the  gate.  Asa  neces- 
sary precaution,  however,  he  surveyed  the  stranger 
through  the  small  slide-window  ; and  having  sat- 
isfied himself  that  he  had  no  companion,  and  was, 
so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  unarmed,  he  desired 
him  to  be  admitted,  and  shown  after  him  into  the 
waiting-room.  Upon  entering,  the  man  appeared 
nervous  and  excited,  and  careful  not  to  remove 
the  muffling  from  about  his  face.  This  the  jailer 
did  not  much  mind  ; he  was  not  surprised  at  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  he 
had  formed.  ’Tis  a trick  with  them  all,  thought 
he ; more,  indeed,  from  habit  than  timidity,  his 
thoughts  added,  as  he  closed  the  door,  and  asked 
the  man  his  business.  He  replied,  in  a hurried 
manner,  that  he  understood  “ there  was  a man  to 
be  executed  on  the  following  day,  and  that  there 
was  great  need  of  a person  to  perform  the 
task.” 

The  jailer  admitted  that  such  were  the  facts, 
and  hoped  he  had  come  to  say  he  could  procure 
a person  for  the  purpose — for  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  man  which  at  once  and  altogether 
forbade  the  supposition  that  he  would  himself 
undertake  the  office. 

“ None,”  he  replied,  “ except  I perform  it  my- 
self.” 

The  latter  looked  rather  surprised — at  least  he 
felt  so ; but  being  well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
so  awkward  a difficulty  being  overcome,  proceed- 
ed to  ask,  “if  he  was  up  to  his  business,  and 
what  would  be  his  terms  for  the  job.” 

To  these  interrogatories  the  man  replied — 

“ My  terms  are  these : to  be  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  machine  for  turning  off  the  murderer, 
and  to  be  asked  no  further  questions.” 

“ But  what  are  your  terms  with  regard  to 
cash!”  repeated  the  jailer. 

“ I have  been  already  paid  for  what  I am  about 
to  perform,  and  I require  nothing  more.” 

He  paused,  and  his  quick  eye  glanced  round 
the  room  with  an  impatient  and  wild  anxiety. 

“You  have  seen  the  sheriff,  then!”  observed 
the  jailer, 

“ No,”  replied  the  man ; “ the  consideration 
for  which  I came  here  to-night  has  been  supplied 
by  another  hand.  But  be  quick ; accept  my  serv- 
ices at  once,  or  I am  gone.” 

There  was  something,  both  about  his  manner 
and  appearance,  which  the  jailer  had  never  before 
seen  in  a member  of  his  profession ; and  although 
he  was  not  exactly  the  stamp  of  man  he  would 
have  selected  for  the  occasion  (had  choice  per- 
mitted), there  appeared  in  this  case  to  be  no  al- 
ternative but  to  accept  his  sen  ices.  The  fact, 
too,  of  his  having  declared  that  he  had  been  al- 
ready paid,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sheriff  had 
given  an  almost  unlimited  order  on  his  purse  foT 
the  same  purpose,  presented  an  opportunity  of 
very  fairly  pocketing  a round  sum,  which  did  not 
often  occur,  and  which  the  worthy  jailer  did  not 
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think  it  prudent  should  be  loet.  Be  that  as  it 
may — 

“ Follow  me,”  said  he ; and,  taking  a lantern 
in  his  hand,  he  led  the  way  to  the  press-room. 
This  press-room  was  an  apartment  about  fourteen 
feet  square.  From  the  centre  at  each  side  a 
small,  strong  iron  door,  thickly  studded  with 
large,  round-headed  knobs,  showed  the  entrance 
into  two  smaller  rooms ; to  the  rear,  looking  into 
the  jail-yard,  was  a small  window,  strongly  bar- 
red, and  to  the  front  were  eight  stone  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  platform,  or  drop,  upon  which  the  cul- 
prits stood  beneath  the  gallows.  Upon  either  of 
these  steps  there  was  an  iron  hand-rail  to  support 
thoso  who  led  them  forth,  and  upon  the  end  of 
one  of  these  rails,  ready  for  the  morrow's  use, 
hung  a coil  of  strong  hempen  rope,  with  a loop 
upon  one  end.  To  the  immediate  right  of  the 
steps  was  a large  iron  wheel,  with  a handle  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  spokes,  and  near  to  the  out- 
ward rim.  The  machinery  by  which  this  wheel 
was  connected  with  the  bolts  that  sustained  the 
drop  outside,  and  upon  which  it  acted,  was  be- 
neath the  steps,  and  could  not  be  conveniently 
examined ; but  the  bolts  were  then  set,  and  the 
jailer,  standing  beside  the  wheel,  showed  the 
man  that,  at  a signal  which  would  be  given  by 
the  sheriff,  he  had  only  to  lay  hold  of  the  handle, 
and  turn  the  wheel  suddenly  from  him,  to  cause 
the  drop  to  fall.  He  also  showed  him  a roll  of 
penny-cord,  hanging  upon  an  iron-hook,  with 
which  the  culprit's  arms  were  to  be  tied  behind 
his  back,  at  the  elbows.  All  this  the  jailer  ex- 
hibited and  explained  to  the  man,  having  still 
some  doubts,  from  his  appearance  and  manner, 
that  he  was  really  up  to  his  business. 

The  man  appeared  perfectly  satisfied,  and  turn- 
ed to  descend,  when  the  jailer,  pointing  to  one  of 
# the  small  rooms,  told  him  there  was  a bed  inside 
in  which  he  should  sleep,  and  that  he  would  send 
him  his  breakfast  in  the  morning. 

“Not  for  the  sheriff's  wealth  and  thine  to- 
gether," exclaimed  the  man.  “ Had  I antici- 
pated such  a proposal,  I should  have  made  it  part 
of  my  terms — and  they  have  not  been  very  exor- 
bitant— sir,  to  have  been  permitted  to  depart,  and 
return  again  at  day-break : and  if  this  point  be 
not  at  once  conceded,  I forthwith  decline  all  fur- 
ther connection  with  the  matter." 

Here,  then,  was  a new  difficulty.  The  jai)pr 
began  ts  fear  an  attempt  to  deceive  him,  perhaps 
by  a friend  of  the  culprit,  to  prevent  any  further 
exertions  to  prociare  a person  for  the  purpose  re- 
quired, and  probably  refusing  to  act  when  it  came 
to  the  point. 

“ I fear  you  are  deceiving  me,"  said  the  jailer, 
“ and  that  you  are  a friend  ef  the  convict's ; that 
your  object  and  wish  is  to  prevent  all  further  en- 
deavors to  procure  a proper  person,  in  hope  of 
prolonging  his  time,  by  refusing  to  act  when  it 
comes  to  the  point.  I doubt  you,  and  you  see  I 
am  plain  with  you ; you  are  not  like  a man  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  thing." 

“You  need  not  fear,"  said  the  man,  “I  am 
not  a friend  of  the  convict's.  I will  be  plain 
with  you,  I am  not  accustomed  to  the  thing — few 
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men  are;  but  I will  make  no  mistake,  and  will 
go  through  with  it  if  I have  life.  Permit  me  to 
depart,  accepting  the  offer  of  my  services;  and 
no  earthly  object — nothing  but  sickness  or  death 
shall  prevent  my  returning  at  day-break." 

He  was  accordingly  suffered  to  go,  and  the 
jailer  returned  to  his  lukc- warm  bed  to  lie  awake 
considering  whether  he  had  been  tricked  and  de- 
ceived by  some  friend  of  the  convict's.  He  de- 
termined that  if  any  person  of  acknowledged  abil- 
ities or  qualifications  in  his  line  of  business  should 
make  his  appearance,  at  once  to  secure  his  serv- 
ices, without  reference  in  any  way  to  what  had 
taken  place  with  the  stranger ; no  such  person, 
however,  made  his  appearance,  or  could  be  heard 
of  in  any  of  the  directions  in  which  he  was 
sought,  and  the  jailer  perceived,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, they  would  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  the 
rather  doubtful  qualifications  of  the  stranger,  who 
had  returned  true  to  his  word. 

O'Connor  kept  his  vow,  and  this  was,  indeed, 

“ The  wild  justice  of  Revenge !" 

Not*. — O'Connor  never  left  the  jail ; from  the 
very  moment  of  the  last  fatal  act  he  lost  his 
senses.  He  was  for  some  time  a confirmed  lu- 
natic, from  which  state  he  gradually  sank  into 
that  of  hopeless  idiocy,  and  died  in  the  jail  at 
the  termination  of  little  more  than  two  years. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  JUROR. 

WHEN  the  criminal,  Pierre  Granger,  escort- 
ed by  four  gendarmes,  was  placed  in  the 
dock  of  the  court  of  assize,  there  was  a general 
stir  among  the  crowd,  which  had  assembled  from 
every  quarter  to  be  present  at  his  trial. 

Pierre  Granger  was  not  an  ordinary  culprit,  * 
not  one  of  those  poor  wretches  whom  the  court, 
as  a matter  of  form,  furnishes  with  an  advocate, 
judges  in  the  presence  of  a heedless  auditory, 
and  sends  to  oblivion  in  the  convict  prisons  of 
the  state.  He  had  figured  at  length  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  newspapers ; and  while  M.  Leper- 
vier  had  undertaken  his  defense,  M.  Toil  ran  gin, 
‘he  attorney-general,  was  to  conduct  the  prose- 
cution. Now,  at  the  time  of  which  I write,  these 
two  men  stood  at  the  head  of  their  profession. 
Whenever  it  was  known  that  they  were  to  be 
pitted  against  each  other  in  any  cause,  crowds 
immediately  flocked  to  enjoy  their  eloquent  sen- 
tences, sonorous  periods,  and  phrases  as  round 
and  as  polished  as  so  many  billiard-balls.  It  was 
a perfect  riot  of  tropes  and  figures,  a delicious 
confusion  of  periphrases  and  metaphors.  All  the 
figures  of  rhetoric  defiled  before  the  charmed  au- 
ditory, and  sported,  jested,  and  struggled  with 
each  other,  like  Virgil's  playful  shepherds.  There 
was  a luxury  of  epithets,  passing  even  that  of  the 
Abbe  Delille.  , Every  individual  substantive  was 
as  regularly  followed  by  its  attendant  adjective, 
as  the  great  lady  of  the  last  century  by  her  train- 
bearing  page.  In  this  pompous  diction— a man 
became  a mortal ; a horse,  a courser ; the  moon 
was  styled  pale  Dian.  My  father  and  my  mother 
were  never  sailed  so,  but  invariably  the  authors 
of  my  being ; a dream  was  a vision ; a glass,  a 
crystal  vase;  a knife,  a sword ; a car,  a chariot; 
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and  a breeze  became  a whirlwind;  all  which,  no 
doubt,  tended  to  produce  a style  of  exceeding 
sublimity  and  beauty.  Pierre  Granger  was  a 
clumsily-built  fellow,  five  feet  ten  in  height,  thir- 
ty-eight years  old,  with  foxy  hair,  a high  color, 
and  small  cunning  gray  eyes.  He  was  accused 
of  having  strangled  his  wife,  cut  up  the  body 
into  pieces,  and  then,  in  order  to  conceal  his 
crime,  set  fire  to  the  house,  where  his  three  chil- 
dren perished.  Such  an  accumulation  of  horrors 
had  shed  quite  a romantic  halo  round  their  per- 
petrator. Ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  flocked  to 
the  jail  to  look  at  him ; and  his  autograph  was 
in  wonderful  request,  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  Madame  Cesarinc  Langelot,  the  lioness  of 
the  district,  possessed  some  words  of  his  writing 
in  her  album,  placed  between  a ballad  by  a pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  a problem  by  the  engineer- 
in-chief  of  the  department;  neither  gentlemen, 
to  say  the  truth,  being  much  flattered  by  such 
close  juxtaposition  with  the  interesting  pet-pris- 
oner. 

When  Pierre  Granger,  with  his  lowering  brow 
and  air  of  stolid  cunning,  was  placed  in  the  dock, 
the  names  of  twelve  jurors  were  drawn  by  lot, 
and  the  president  demanded  of  the  counsel  on 
either  side,  whether  they  wished  to  exercise  their 
right  of  challenge.  Roth  declined  offering  any 
objection  to  twelve  such  honorable  names;  but 
the  attorney-general  added,  that  he  would  require 
the  drawing  of  a supplementary  juror.  It  was 
done,  and  on  the  paper  appeared  the  name  of 
Major  Vemor.  At  the  sound,  a slight  murmur 
was  heard  among  the  spectators;  while  MM. 
Tourangin  and  Lepervier  exchanged  a rapid 
glance,  which  seemed  to  say:  uWill  not  you 
challenge  him  1 ” But  neither  of  them  did  so ; an 
officer  conducted  Major  Vemor  into  his  appoint- 
ed place,  and  amidst  profound  silence  the  indict- 
ment was  read. 

Major  Vemor  had  lived  in  the  town  during 
the  last  two  years.  Every  one  gave  him  the 
military  title,  yet  none  could  tell  when,  or  where, 
or  whom  he  had  served.  He  seemed  to  have 
neither  family  nor  friends ; and  when  any  of  his 
acquaintances  ventured  to  sound  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  always  replied  in  a manner  by  no  means 
calculated  to  encourage  curiosity.  “ Do  I trou- 
ble my  head  about  your  affairs  V*  he  would  say. 
“ Your  shabby  old  town  suits  me  well  enough  as 
a residence,  but  if  you  don't  think  I have  a right 
to  live  in  it,  I shall  be  most  happy  to  convince 
you  of  the  fact  at  daybreak  to-morrow  morning 
with  gun,  8 word,  or  pistol.”  Major  Vemor  was 
precisely  the  very  man  to  keep  his  word : the  few 
persons  who  had  entered  his  lodgings,  reported 
that  his  bedroom  resembled  an  armory,  so  fully  was 
it  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  murderous  weapons. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  seemed  a very  respect- 
able sort  of  man,  regular  in  his  habits,  punctual 
in  his  payments,  and  fond  of  smoking  excellent 
cigars,  sent  him,  he  used  to  say,  by  a friend  in 
Havana.  He  was  tall,  excessively  thin,  bald, 
and  always  dressed  in  black;  his  mustaches  curl- 
ed to  a point ; and  he  invariably  wore  his  hat  cock- 
ed over  his  right  ear.  In  the  evenings,  he  used 


to  frequent  the  public  reading-room  of  the  town ; 
but  he  never  played  at  any  game,  or  conversed 
with  the  company,  remaining  absorbed  in  his 
newspaper  until  the  clock  Btruck  ten,  when  he 
lit  his  cigar,  twisted  his  mustaches,  and  with  a 
stiff,  silent  bow  took  his  departure.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  one  of  the  company,  bolder  than 
the  others,  said,  44  Good-night,  major!”  Then 
the  major  would  stop,  fix  his  gray  eye  on  the 
speaker,  and  reply,  44  Good-night,  monsieur;” 
but  in  so  rude  and  angry  a tone,  that  the  words 
sounded  more  like  a malediction  than  a polite 
salutation. 

It  was  remarked,  that  whoever  thus  ventured 
to  address  the  major,  was,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening,  the  victim  of  some  strange  ill- 
luck.  He  regularly  lost  at  play,  was  sure  to 
knock  his  elbow  through  a handsome  lamp  or 
vase,  or  in  some  way  to  get  entangled  in  a mis- 
adventure. So  firmly  were  the  good  townsfolk 
persuaded  that  the  major  possessed  an  44  evil 
eye,”  that  their  common  expression,  when  any 
one  met  with  a misfortune,  was:  “He  must 
have  said  4 good-night’  to  the  major !” 

This  mysterious  character  dined  every  day  at 
the  ordinary  of  the  Crown  Hotel,  and  although 
habitually  silent,  seemed  usually  contented  with 
the  fare.  One  day,  however,  after  having  eaten 
some  bread-soup,  he  cast  his  eye  along  the  table, 
frowned,  and  calling  the  host,  said : 44  How  comes 
it  that  the  dinner  to-day  is  entirely  meagre?” 

44  Monsieur,  no  doubt,  forgets  that  this  is 
Good-Friday.” 

44  Send  me  up  two  mutton  chops.” 

44  Impossible,  major ; there  is  not  an  ounce  of 
meat  to  be  had  at  any  butcher’s  in  the  town.” 

44  Let  me  have  some  fowl.” 

44  That  is  not  to  be  had  either.” 

“What  a set  of  fools!”  exclaimed  the  major, # 
striking  his  clenched  hand  on  the  table  with  such 
force  that  the  bottles  reeled  and  rocked,  just  as 
if  all  the  wine  in  their  bodies  had  got  into  their 
heads.  Then  he  called  the  waiter,  and  said : 

44  Baptiste,  go  to  my  lodging,  aid  bring  me  the 
inlaid  carabine  which  hangs  over  my  pillow.” 

The  poor  host  trembled,  and  grew  very  pale, 
when  Baptiste  returned  with  a double-barreled 
gun,  beautifully  inlaid  with  silver.  The  major 
coolly  examined  the  locks,  put  on  fresh  caps, 
cqckcd  both  barrels,  and  walked  out,  followed  at 
a respectful  distance  by  the  guests  and  inmates 
of  the  hotel.  Not  far  off  stood  an  old  ivy-man- 
tled church,  whose  angular  projections  were 
haunted  by  many  ravens : two  large  ones  flew 
out  of  a turret  just  as  the  major  came  up  and 
took  aim  for  a double  shot.  Down  tumbled  both 
the  unclean  birds  at  his  feet. 

“ SacrcbUu  /”  cried  he,  picking  them  up ; 4*  I’m 
regularly  sold — they’re  quite  lean !” 

He  returned  to  the  hotel,  and,  according  to  his 
express  orders,  one  moiety  of  his  ill-omened  booty 
was  dressed  in  a savory  stew,  and  the  other  sim- 
ply roasted.  Of  both  dishes  he  Dartook  so  heart- 
ily, that  not  a vestige  of  either  remained,  and  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  eaten  more  relishing 
food. 
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From  that  day  the  major  became  an  object  of  I odoriferous  little  clouds  escaping  from  the  amok- 


uneasiness  to  some,  of  terror  to  others,  of  curi- 
osity to  all.  Whenever  he  appeared  on  the  pub- 
lic promenade,  every  one  avoided  him ; at  the 
theatre,  his  box  was  generally  occupied  by  him- 
self alone  ; and  each  old  woman  that  met  him  in 
the  street,  invariably  stopped  to  cross  herself. 
Major  Vernor  was  never  known  to  enter  a church, 
or  accept  an  invitation : at  first,  he  used  to  re- 
ceive a good  many  of  these,  and  the  perfumed 
billets  served  him  to  light  his  cigars. 

Such,  then,  was  the  thirteenth  juror  drawn  in 
the  cause  of  Pierre  Granger,  and  it  may  easily  be 
understood  why  the  audience  were  moved  at  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Major  Vernor. 

The  paper  of  accusation,  notwithstanding,  drawn 
up  by  the  attorney-general  with  a force  and  par- 
ticularity of  description  which  horrified  the  ladies 
present,  was  read  amidst  profound  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  snoring  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  de- 
liberately settled  himself  to  sleep.  The  gen- 
darmes tried  to  rouse  him  from  his  unnatural 
slumber,  but  they  merely  succeeded  in  making 
him  now  and  then  half-open  his  dull,  brutish 
eyes. 

When  the  clerk  had  ceased  to  read,  Pierre 
Granger  was  with  difficulty  thoroughly  awaken- 
ed, and  the  president  proceeded  to  question  him. 
The  interrogatory  fully  revealed,  in  all  its  horror, 
the  thoroughly  stupid  fiendishness  of  the  wretch. 
He  had  killed  his  wife,  he  said,  because  they 
couldn't  agree ; he  had  set  his  house  on  fire,  be- 
cause it  was  a cold  night,  and  he  wanted  to  make 
a good  blaze  to  warm  himself : as  to  his  children, 
they  were  dirty,  squalling  little  things — no  loss  to 
him  or  to  any  one  else. 

It  would  he  tedious  to  pursue  all  the  details  of 
this  disgusting  trial.  M.  Tourangin  and  M.  Le- 
perrier  both  made  marvelously  eloquent  speeches, 
but  the  latter  deserved  peculiar  credit,  having  so 
very  bad  a cause  to  sustain.  Although  he  well 
knew  that  his  client  was  as  thorough  a scoundrel 
as  ever  breathed,  and  that  his  condemnation  would 
be  a blessing  to  society,  yet  he  pleaded  his  cause 
with  all  a lawyer’s  conscientiousness.  When  he 
got  to  the  peroration,  he  managed  to  squeeze 
from  his  lachrymal  glands  a few  rare  tears,  the 
last  and  most  precious,  I imagine,  which  he  care- 
fully reserved  for  an  especially  solemn  occasion 
— just  as  some  families  preserve  a few  bot- 
tles of  fine  old  wine,  to  be  drunk  at  the  mar- 
riage of  a daughter  or  the  coming  of  age  of  a 
son. 

At  length  the  case  closed,  and  the  president 
was  going  to  sum  up ; but  as  the  heat  in  court 
was  excessive,  and  every  one  present  stood  in 
need  of  refreshment,  leave  was  given  to  the  jury 
to  retire  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  hall  was  cleared 
for  the  same  space  of  time,  in  order  that  it  might 
undergo  a thorough  ventilation.  During  this  in- 
terval, while  twelve  of  the  jurors  were  cooling 
themselves  with  ices  and  sherbet,  the  Thirteenth 
lighted  a cigar,  and  reclining  in  an  arm-chair, 
smoked  away  with  the  gravity  of  a Turk. 

“What  a capital  cigar !”  sighed  one  of  the 
jurors,  as  he  watched  with  an  envious  eye  the 


er’s  lips.  * 

“ Would  you  like  to  try  one  ! ” asked  the  major, 
politely  offering  his  cigar-case. 

“ If  it  would  not  trespass  too  much  on  your 
kindness.” 

4<  By  no  means.  You  are  heartily  welcome.” 

The  juror  took  a cigar,  and  lighted  it  at  that  of 
his  obliging  neighbor. 

44  Well ! how  do  you  like  it  1”  asked  the  major 

“ Delicious  ! It  has  an  uncommonly  pleasant 
aroma.  From  whence  are  you  supplied  !” 

44  From  the  Havana.” 

Several  jurors  now  approached,  casting  long- 
ing glances  on  Major  Vemor’s  cigar-case. 

41  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  44 1 am  really  grieved 
that  I have  not  a single  cigar  left  to  offer  you. 
having  just  given  the  last  to  our  worthy  friend 
To-morrow,  however,  I hope  to  have  a fresh  sup- 
ply, and  shall  then  ask  you  to  do  me  the  honor  of 
accepting  some.” 

At  that  moment  an  official  came  in  to  announce 
that  the  court  had  resumed  its  sitting ; the  jury 
hastened  to  their  box,  and  the  president  began  His 
charge.  Scarcely  had  he  commenced,  however, 
when  the  juror  who  had  smoked  the  cigar  rose, 
and  in  a trembling  voice  begged  permission  to 
retire,  as  he  felt  very  ill.  Indeed,  while  in  the 
! act  of  speaking,  he  fell  backward,  and  lay  sense- 
less on  the  floor. 

j The  president,  of  course,  directed  that  he  should 
be  carefully  conveyed  to  his  home,  and  desired 
Major  Vernor  to  take  his  place.  Six  strokes 
sounded  from  the  old  clock  of  the  Town-hall  as 
the  jury  retired  to  deliberate  on  their  verdict  in 
the  case  of  Pierre  Granger. 

Eleven  gentlemen  exclaimed  with  one  voice 
that  the  wretched  assassin’s  guilt  was  perfectly 
clear,  and  that  they  could  not  hesitate  for  a mo- 
ment as  to  their  decision.  Major  Vernor,  how- 
ever, stood  up,  placed  his  back  against  the  door, 
and  regarding  his  colleagues  with  a peculiarly 
sinister  expression,  said  slowly : “I  shall  acquit 
Pierre  Granger,  and  you  shall  all  do  the  same !*’ 

44  Sir,”  replied  the  foreman  in  a severe  tone, 
44  you  are  answerable  to  your  conscience  for  your 
own  actions,  but  I do  not  see  what  right  you  have 
to  offer  us  a gratuitous  insult.” 

44  Am  I,  then,  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend  you!” 
asked  the  major  meekly. 

44  Certainly ; in  supposing  us  capable  of  break- 
ing the  solemn  oath  which  we  have  taken  to  do 
impartial  justice  I am  a man  of  honor — ” 

“Bah!”  interrupted  the  major;  44  are  you 
quite  sure  of  that!” 

A general  murmur  of  indignation  arose. 

44  Do  you  know,  sir,  tjiat  such  a question  is  a 
fresh  insult!” 

44  You  are  quite  mistaken,”  said  Major  Vernor. 
44  What  I said  was  drawn  forth  by  a feeling  of 
the  solemn  responsibility  which  rests  on  us.  Be- 
fore I can  resolve  to  make  a dead  corpse  of  a 
living  moving  being,  I must  feci  satisfied  that  both 
you  and  I are  less  guilty  than  Pierre  Granger, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  so  certain.” 

An  ominous  silence  ensued ; the  major's  words 
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seemed  to  strike  home  to  every  breast ; and  at 
length  one  of  the  gentlemen  said : “ You  seem, 
sir,  to  regard  the  question  in  a philosophical  point 
of  view.” 

“ Just  so,  Monsieur  Cemau.” 

“You  know  me  then  I”  said  the  juror,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

“ Not  very  intimately,  my  dear  sir,  but  just 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  your  fondness  for  dis- 
counting bills  at  what  your  enemies  might  call 
usurious  interest.  I think  it  was  about  four  years 
ago  that  an  honest,  poor  man,  the  father  of  a 
large  family,  blew  out  his  brains,  in  despair  at 
being  refused  by  you  a short  renewal  which  he 
had  implored  on  his  knees.” 

Without  replying,  M.  Cemau  retired  to  the 
furthest  comer  of  the  room,  and  wiped  off  the 
large  drops  of  sweat  which  started  from  his 
brow. 

“ What  does  this  mean  1”  asked  another  juror 
impatiently.  44  Have  we  come  hither  to  act  a 
scene  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Devil  ?” 

14 1 don’t  know  that  work,”  replied  the  major; 
44  but  may  I advise  you,  Monsieur  de  Bardine,  to 
calm  your  nerves  1” 

44  Sir,  you  are  impertinent,  and  I shall  certain- 
ly do  myself  the  pleasure  to  chastise  you.” 

“ As  how  1” 

4 4 With  my  sword.  I shall  do  you  the  honor  to 
meet  you  to-morrow.” 

44  An  honor  which,  being  a man  of  sense,  I must 
beg  respectfully  to  decline.  You  don’t  kill  your 
adversaries,  Monsieur  de  Bardine  ; you  assassin- 
ate them.  Have  you  forgotten  your  duel  with 
Monsieur  de  Sillar,  which  took  place,  as  I am  told, 
without  witnesses 1 While  he  was  off  his  guard, 
you  treacherously  struck  him  through  the  heart. 
The  prospect  of  a similar  catastrophe  is  certainly 
by  no  means  enticing.” 

With  an  instinctive  movement,  M.  de  Bardine’s 
neighbors  drew  off. 

44 1 admire  such  virtuous  indignation,”  sneered 
the  major.  “It  especially  becomes  you,  Mon- 
sieur Darin — ” 

44  What  infamy  are  you  going  to  cast  in  my 
teeth  1”  exclaimed  the  gentleman  addressed. 

44  Oh,  very  little — a mere  trifle — simply,  that 
while  Monsieur  de  Bardine  kills  his  friends,  you 
only  dishonor  yours.  Monsieur  Simon,  whose 
house,  table,  and  purse  are  yours,  has  a pretty 
wife — ” 

“Major,”  cried  another  juror,  44 you  are  a 
villain !” 

44  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Monsieur  Calfat,  let  us 
call  things  by  their  proper  names.  The  only 
villain  among  us,  I believe,  is  the  man  who  him- 
self set  fire  to  his  house,  six  months  after  having 
insured  it  at  treble  its  value,  in  four  offices,  whose 
directors  were  foolish  enough  to  pay  the  money 
without  making  sufficient  inquiry.” 

A stifled  groan  escaped  from  M.  Calfat’s  lips 
as  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

“Who  are  you,  that  you  thus  dare  to  consti- 
tute yourself  our  judge  V*  asked  another,  looking 
fiercely  at  Vemor. 

u Who  am  I,  Monsieur  Perou  t simply  one  who 


can  appreciate  your  very  rare  dexterity  in  holding 
court-cards  in  your  hand,  and  making  the  dice 
turn  up  as  you  please.” 

M.  Perou  gave  an  involuntary  start,  and  thence- 
forward held  his  peace.  The  scene,  aided  by  the 
darkness  of  approaching  night,  had  now  assumed 
a terrific  aspect.  The  voice  of  the  major  rang  in 
the  ears  of  eleven  pale,  trembling  men,  with  a 
cold  metallic  distinctness,  as  if  each  word  inflict- 
ed a blow. 

At  length  Vemor  burst  into  a strange  sharp 
hissing  laugh.  44  Well,  my  honorable  colleagues,* 
he  exclaimed,  44  does  this  poor  Pierre  Granger 
still  appear  to  you  unworthy  of  the  slightest  pity  ? 
I grant  you  he  has  committed  a fault,  and  a fault 
which  you  would  not  have  committed  in  his  place. 
He  has  not  had  your  cleverness  in  masking  his 
turpitude  with  a show  of  virtue : that  was  his  real 
crime.  Now,  if  after  having  killed  his  wife,  he 
had  paid  handsomely  fsr  masses  to  be  said  for  her 
repose — if  he  had  purchased  a burial-ground,  and 
caused  to  be  raised  to  her  memory  a beautiful 
square  white  marble  monument,  with  a flowery 
epitaph  on  it  in  gold  letters — why,  then,  we 
should  all  have  shed  team  of  sympathy,  and  eulo- 
gized Pierre  Granger  as  the  model  of  a tender 
husband.  Don’t  you  agree  with  me,  Monsieur 
Norbec  V’ 

M.  Norbec  started  as  if  he  had  received  an  elec- 
tric shock.  44  It  is  false !”  he  murmured.  44 1 did 
not  poison  Eliza : she  died  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption.” 

“ True,”  said  the  major;  “you  remind  me  of 
a circumstance  which  I bad  nearly  forgotten. 
Madame  Norbec,  who  possessed  a large  fortune 
in  her  own  right,  died  without  issue,  five  months 
after  she  had  made  you  her  sole  legatee.”  Then 
the  major  was  silent.  They  were  now  in  total 
darkness,  and  the  throbbing  of  many  agitated 
hearts  might  be  heard  in  the  room.  Suddenly 
came  the  sharp  click  of  a pistol,  and  the  obscuri- 
ty was  for  a moment  brightened  by  a flash ; but 
there  was  no  report — the  weapon  had  missed  fire. 
The  major  burst  into  a long  and  loud  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. 44  Charming  ! delightful ! Ah,  my  dear  sir,” 
he  exclaimed,  addressing  the  foreman, 44  you  were 
the  only  honest  man  of  the  party,  and  see  how,  to 
oblige  me,  you  have  made  an  attempt  on  my  per- 
son, which  places  you  on  an  honorable  level  with 
Pierre  Granger  !”  Then  having  rung  the  bell,  he 
called  for  candles,  and  when  they  were  brought, 
he  said  : 44  Come,  gentlemen,  I suppose  you  don’t 
want  to  sleep  here  ; let  us  make  haste,  and  finish 
our  business.” 

Ten  minutes  afterward  the  foreman  handed  in 
the  issue  paper — a verdict  of  Not  Guilty ; and 
Pierre  Granger  was  discharged  amidst  the  hisses 
and  execrations  of  the  crowd,  who,  indeed,  were 
prevented  only  by  a strong  military  force  from 
assaulting  both  judge  and  jury.  Major  Vemor 
coolly  walked  up  to  the  dock,  and  passing  his  arm 
under  that  of  Pierre  Granger,  went  out  with  him 
through  a side-door. 

From  that  hour  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
was  ever  seen  again  in  the  country.  That  night 
there  was  a terrific  thunder-storm ; the  ripe  har- 
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vest  was  beaten  down  by  hailstones  as  large  as 
pigeons'  eggs,  and  a flash  of  lightning  striking 
the  steeple  of  the  old  ivy-covered  church,  tore 
down  its  gilded  cross. 

This  strange  story  was  related  to  me  one  day 
last  year  by  a convict  in  the  infirmary  of  the 
prison  at  Toulon.  I have  given  it  verbatim  from 
his  lips ; and  as  I was  leaving  the  building,  the 
sergeant  who  accompanied  me  said,  44  So,  sir,  you 
have  been  listening  to  the  wonderful  rhodomon- 
tades  of  Number  19,7881” 

44  What  do  you  mean  1 — This  history — ” 

44  Is  false  from  beginning  to  end.  Number 
19,788  is  an  atrocious  criminal,  who  was  sent  to 
the  galleys' for  life,  and  who,  during  the  last  few 
months,  has  given  evident  proofs  of  mental  alien- 
ation. His  monomania  consists  chiefly  in  telling 
stories  to  prove  that  all  judges  and  jurors  are 
rogues  and  villains.  He  was  himself  found  guilty, 
by  a most  respectable  and  upright  jury,  of  having 
robbed  and  tried  to  murder  Major  Vemor.  He  is 
now  about  to  be  placed  in  a lunatic  asylum,  so 
that  you  will  probably  be  the  last  visitor  who  will 
hear  his  curious  inventions.” 

44  And  who  is  Major  Vemor  1” 

44  A brave  old  half-pay  officer,  who  has  lived  at 
Toulon,  beloved  and  respected,  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  You  will  probably  see  him  to-day, 
smoking  his  Havana  cigar,  after  the  table-d’hote 
dinner,  at  the  Crown  Hotel.” 

THE  DRUNKARD'S  BIBLE. 

BY  MBS.  8.  C.  HALL. 

•4  rjlHERE  is  more  money  made  in  the  public 
J-  line  than  in  any  other,  unless  it  be  pawn- 
broking,” said  Martha  Hownley  to  her  brother ; 
44  and  I do  not  see  why  you  should  feel  uncom- 
fortable. You  are  a sober  man:  since  I have 
kept  your  house,  I never  remember  seeing  you 
beside  yourself;  indeed,  I know  that  weeks  pass 
without  your  touching  beer,  much  less  wine  or 
spirits.  If  you  did  not  sell  them,  somebody  else 
would.  And  were  you  to  leave  “the  Grapes” 
to-morrow,  it  might  be  taken  by  those  who  would 
not  have  your  scruples.  All  the  gentry  say  your 
house  is  the  best  conducted  in  the  parish — ” 

44 1 wish  I really  deserved  the  compliment,” 
interrupted  Mathew,  looking  up  from  his  day- 
book. 44 1 ought  not  to  content  myself  with 
avoiding  beer,  wine,  and  spirits ; if  I believe,  as 
I do,  that  they  are  injurious  alike  to  the  charac- 
ter and  health  of  man,  I should,  by  every  means 
in  my  power,  lead  others  to  avoid  them.” 

44  But  we  must  live,  Mathew ; and  your  good 
education  would  not  keep  you — we  must  live  !” 

44  Yes,  Martha,  we  must  live ! but  not  the 
lives  of  vampires and  he  turned  rapidly  over 
the  accounts,  noting  and  comparing,  and  seem- 
ingly absorbed  in  calculation. 

Martha's  eyes  became  enlarged  by  curiosity — 
the  small,  low  curiosity  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  noble  spirit  of  inquiry.  She 
believed  her  brother  wise  in  most  things ; but  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  she  thought  him  foolish  in 
worldly  matters.  Still,  she  was  curious;  and 


yielding  to  what  is  considered  a feminine  in- 
firmity, she  said,  44  Mathew,  what  is  vam- 
pires 1” 

Mathew  made  no  reply ; so  Martha — who  had 
been  “brought  up  to  the  bar”  by  her  uncle, 
while  her  brother  was  dreaming  over  an  un- 
productive farm — troubled  as  usual  about 44  much 
serving,”  and  troubling  all  within  her  sphere  by 
worn-out  and  shriveled-up  anxieties,  as  much  as 
by  the  necessary  duties  of  active  life — looked  at 
Mathew  as  if  speculating  on  his  sanity.  Could 
he  be  thinking  of  giving  up  his  business,  be- 
cause of  that  which  did  not  concern  him ! — but 
she  would  “manage  him.”  It  is  strange  how 
low  and  cunning  persons  do  often  manage  higher 
and  better  natures  than  their  own. 

44  Martha,”  he  called  at  last  in  a loud  voice,  44 1 
can  not  afford  to  give  longer  credit  to  Peter  Croft  . ” 

44 1 thought  he  was  one  of  your  best  customers  ■ 
he  is  an  excellent  workman ; his  wife  has  much 
to  do  as  a clear-starcher ; and  I am  sure  he 
spends  every  penny  he  earns  here” — such  was 
Martha's  answer. 

44  And  more !”  replied  Mathew,  44  more ! Why, 
last  week  the  score  was  eighteen  shillings — be- 
sides what  he  paid  for.” 

44  He's  an  honorable  man,  Mathew,”  persisted 
Martha.  44  It  is  not  long  since  he  brought  me 
six  tea-spoons  and  a sugar-tongs,  when  I refused 
him  brandy  (he  will  have  brandy).  They  must 
have  belonged  to  his  wife,  for  they  had  not  P.  C. 
on  them,  but  E. — something ; I forget  what.” 

Mathew  waxed  wroth.  44  Have  I not  told  you,” 
he  said — 44  have  I not  told  you  that  we  must  be 
content  with  the  flesh  and  blood,  without  the 
bones  and  marrow  of  these  poor  drunkards  ? I 
am  not  a pawn-broker  to  lend  money  upon  a 
man's  ruin.  I sell,  to  be  sure,  what  leads  to  it, 
but  that  is  his  fault,  not  mine.” 

“ Yon  said  just  now  it  teas  yours”  said  his 
sister,  sulkily. 

44  Is  it  a devil  or  an  angel  that  prompts  your 
words,  Martha  1”  exclaimed  Mathew,  impatient- 
ly ; then  leaning  bis  pale,  thoughtful  brow  on  bis 
clasped  hands,  he  added,  44  But,  however  much 
I sometimes  try  to  get  rid  of  them,  it  must  be 
for  my  good  to  see  facts  as  they  are.” 

Martha  would  talk:  she  looked  upon  a last 
word  as  a victory.  44  He  must  have  sold  them 
whether  or  not,  as  be  has  done  all  his  little  house- 
hold comforts,  to  pay  for  what  he  has  honestly 
drunk ; and  I might  as  well  have  them  as  any 
one  else.  My  money  paid  for  them,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  went  into  your  till.  It’s 
very  hard  if,  with  all  my  labor,  I can’t  turn  an 
honest  penny  in  a bargain  sometimes,  without 
being  chid,  as  if  I were  a baby.” 

“ I am  sorely  beset,”  murmured  Mathew, 
closing  the  book  with  hasty  violence ; 44  sorely 
beset ; the  gain  on  one  side,  the  sin  on  the  other ; 
and  she  goads  me,  and  puts  things  in  the  worst 
light : never  was  man  so  beset,”  he  repeated, 
helplessly ; and  he  said  truly  he  was  44  beset” 
— by  infirmity  of  purpose — that  mean,  feeble, 
pitiful  frustrator  of  so  many  good  and  glorious 
intentions. 
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It  is  at  once  a blessed  and  a wonderful  thing 
how  the  little  gTain  of  “ good  seed  ” will  spring 
up  and  increase — if  the  soil  be  at  ail  productive, 
how  it  will  fructify!  A great  stone  may  be 
placed  right  over  it,  and  yet  the  shoot  will  forth 
— sideways,  perhaps,  after  a long,  noiseless  strug- 
gle amidst  the  weight  of  earth — a 'white,  slen- 
der thing,  like  a bit  of  thread  that  falls  from  the 
clipping  scissors  of  a little  heedless  maid — creeps 
up,  twists  itself  round  the  stone,  a little,  pale, 
meek  thing,  tending  upward — becoming  a deli- 
cate green  in  the  wooing  sunlight — strengthen- 
ing in  the  morning,  when  birds  are  singing — at 
mid-day,  when  man  is  toiling — at  night,  while 
men  arc  sleeping,  until  it  pushes  away  the  stone , 
and  overshadows  its  inauspicious  birth-place  with 
strength  and  beauty ! 

Yes ! where  good  seed  has  been  sown,  there 
is  always  hope  that,  one  day  or  other,  it  will, 
despite  snares  and  pitfalls,  despite  scorn  and  bit- 
terness, despite  evil  report,  despite  temptations, 
despite  those  wearying  backslidings  which  give 
the  wicked  and  the  idle  scoffers  ground  for  re- 
joicing— sooner  or  later  it  will  fructify  ! 

All  homage  to  the  good  seed ! — all  homage  to 
the  good  sower ! 

And  who  sowed  the  good  seed  in  the  heart  of 
Mathew  Hownley!  Truly,  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell.  Perhaps  some  sower  intent  on  doing  his 
Master’s  business — perhaps  some  hand  uncon- 
scious of  the  wealth  it  dropped — perhaps  a young 
child,  brimful  of  love,  and  faith,  and  trust  in  the 
bright  world  around — perhaps  some  gentle  wo- 
man, whose  knowledge  was  an  inspiration  rather 
than  an  acquirement — perhaps  a bold,  true  preach- 
er of  the  word,  stripping  the  sinner  of  the  robe 
that  covered  his  deformity,  and  holding  up  his 
cherished  sins  as  warnings  to  the  world ; per- 
haps it  was  one  of  Watts’s  hymns,  learned  at  his 
nurse’s  knee  (for  Mathew  and  Martha  had  en- 
dured the  unsympathizing  neglect  of  a mother- 
less childhood),  a little  line,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten— a whisper,  soft,  low,  enduring — a comfort 
in  trouble,  a stronghold  in  danger,  a refuge  from 
despair.  0 what  a world’s  wealth  is  there  in  a 
simple  line  of  childhood’s  poetry  ! Martha  her- 
self often  quoted  the  Busy  Bee;  but  her  bee  had 
no  wings  ; it  could  muck  in  the  wax,  but  not  fly 
for  the  honey.  As  to  Mathew,  wherever  the  seed 
had  come  from,  there,  at  all  events,  it  was,  strug- 
gling, but  existing — biding  its  time  to  burst  forth, 
to  bud,  and  to  blossom,  and  to  bear  fruit ! 

The  exposure  concerning  the  spoons  and  sugar- 
tongs  made  Mathew  so  angry,  that  Martha  wish 
ed  she  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them ; 
but  instead  of  avoiding  the  fault,  she  simply  re- 
solved in  her  own  mind  never  again  to  let  Ma- 
thew know  any  of  her  little  transactions  in  the 
way  of  buying  or  barter — that  was  all ! 

Mathew’,  all  that  day,  continued  more  thought- 
ful and  silent  than  usual,  which  his  sister  con- 
sidered a bad  Bign : he  was  reserved  to  his  cus- 
tomers— nay,  worse — he  told  a woman  she  should 
not  give  gin  to  her  infant  at  his  bar,  and  posi- 
tively refused,  the  following  Sunday,  to  open  his 
house  at  all.  Martha  asked  him  if  he  was  mad. 


He  replied,  “ No he  was  41  regaining  his 
senses.”  Then  Martha  thought  it  best  to  let 
him  alone  ; he  had  been  “ worse” — that  is,  ac- 
cording to  her  reading  ef  the  word  “ worse,” 
before — taken  the  “dumps”  in  the  same  way, 
but  recovered,  and  gone  back  to  his  business 
“ like  a man.” 

Peter  Croft,  unable  to  pay  up  his  score,  man- 
aged, nevertheless,  to  pay  for  what  he  drank. 
For  a whole  week,  Martha  would  not  listen  to 
his  proposals  for  payment  “ in  kind even  his 
wife’s  last  shawl  could  not  tempt  her,  though 
Martha  confessed  it  was  a beauty ; and  what  pos- 
sible use  could  Mrs.  Peter  have  for  it  now  1 — it 
was  so  out  of  character  with  her  destitution.  She 
heard  no  more  of  it,  so  probably  the  wretched 
husband  disposed  of  it  elsewhere : this  disap- 
pointed her.  She  might  as  well  have  had  it; 
she  would  not  be  such  a fool  again ; Mathew 
was  so  seldom  in  the  bar  that  he  could  not  know 
what  she  did.  Time  passed  on;  Martha  thought 
she  saw  one  or  two  symptoms  of  what 'she  con- 
sidered amendment  in  her  brother.  “ Of  course,’* 
she  argued,  “he  will  come  to  himself  in  due 
time.” 

In  the  twilight  which  followed  that  day,  Peter 
Croft,  pale,  bent,  and  dirty,  the  drunkard’s  red- 
ness in  his  eyes,  the  drunkard's  fever  on  his  lips, 
tapped  at  the  door  of  the  room  off  the  bar,  which 
was  more  particularly  Martha’s  room — it  was,  in 
fact,  her  watch-tower — the  door  half-glazed,  and 
the  green  curtain  about  an  inch  from  the  middle 
division ; over  this  the  sharp,  observant  woman 
might  see  whatever  occurred,  and  no  one  could 
go  in  or  out  without  her  knowledge. 

She  did  not  say,  “ Come  in,”  at  once  ; she 
longed  to  know  what  new  temptation  he  had 
brought  her,  for  she  felt  assured  he  had  neither 
money  nor  credit  left. 

And  yet  she  feared — “ Mathew  made  such  a 
worry  out  of  every  little  thing.”  The  next  time 
he  tapped  at  the  window  of  the  door,  her  eyes  met 
his  over  the  curtain,  and  then  she  said,  “ Come 
in,”  in  a penetrating  sharp  voice,  which  was  any 
thing  but  an  invitation. 

“ I have  brought  you  something  now,  MU? 
Hownley,  that  I know  you  won’t  refuse  to  lend 
me  a trifle  on,”  said  the  ruined  tradesman ; 44  i 
am  sure  you  won’t  refuse,  Miss  Hownley.  Bad 
as  I want  the  money,  I could  not  take  it  to  a 
pawn-broker ; and  if  the  woman  asks  for  it,  1 
can  say  I lent  it,  Miss  Hownley;  you  know  1 
can  say  that.” 

Peter  Crofl  laid  a Bible  on  the  table,  and 
folding  back  the  pages  with  his  trembling  fingers, 
showed  that  it  was  abundantly  illustrated  by  fine 
engravings.  Martha  loved  “ pictures  ;”  she  had 
taken  to  pieces  a Pilgrim's  Progress , and  vary- 
ing the  devotional  engravings  it  had  contained 
with  abundant  cuttings  out  from  illustrated  news- 
papers, and  a few  colored  caricatures,  had  cover- 
ed one  side  of  a screen,  which,  when  finished, 
she  considered  would  be  at  once  the  comfort  and 
amusement  of  her  old  age.  After  the  drunkard 
had  partially  exhibited  it*  contents,  he  stood  by 
with  stolid  indifference,  while  she  measured  the 
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engravings  with  her  eye,  looking  ever  and  anon 
toward  the  screen.  “ Very  well,”  she  said,  ut- 
tering a deliberate  untruth  with  her  lips,  while 
her  mind  was  made  up  what  to  do — “ very  well ; 
what  did  you  say  you  wanted  for  it?”  He  re- 
peated the  sum ; she  took  out  exactly  half,  and 
laid  the  shining  temptation  on  the  table  before 
him. 

“ Have  you  the  heart,  Miss  Hownley,”  he  said, 
while  fingering,  rather  than  counting  the  money 
— “ have  you  the  heart  to  offer  me  such  a little 
for  such  a great  deal  ?” 

“ If  you  have  the  heart  to  sell  it,  1 may  have 
the  heart  to  offer  such  a price,”  she  answered, 
with  a light  laugh ; “ and  it  is  only  a drunk  aid's 
BIBLE  !” 

Peter  Croft  dashed  the  money  from  him  with 
a bitter  oath. 

“ Oh,  very  well,”  she  said ; “ take  it — or  leave 
it.” 

She  resumed  her  work. 

The  only  purpose  to  which  a drunkard  is  firm, 
is  to  his  own  ruin.  Peter  went  to  the  door,  re- 
turned, took  up  the  money.  “Another  shilling, 
miss  1 — it  will  be  in  the  till  again  before  morn - 
wtg.” 

Martha  gave  him  the  other  shilling ; and  after 
he  was  fairly  out  of  the  room,  grappled  the  book, 
commenced  looking  at  the  pictures  in  right  ear- 
nest, and  congratulated  herself  on  her  good  bar- 
gain. In  due  time,  the  house  was  cleared,  and 
she  went  to  bed,  placing  the  Bible  on  the  top  of 
her  table,  among  a miscellaneous  collection  of 
worn-out  dusters  and  tattered  glass-cloths,  “ wait- 
ing to  be  mended.” 

That  night  the  master  of  “ the  Grapes”  could 
not  sleep ; more  than  once  he  fancied  he  smelt 
fire ; and  after  going  into  the  unoccupied  rooms, 
and  peeping  through  the  keyholes,  and  under  the 
doors  of  those  that  were  occupied,  he  descended 
to  the  bar,  and  finally  entering  the  little  bar- par- 
lor, took  his  day-book  from  a shelf,  and  placing 
the  candle,  sat  down,  listlessly  turning  over  its 
leaves,  but  the  top  of  the  table  would  not  shut, 
and  raising  it  to  remove  the  obstruction,  Mathew 
saw  a large  family  Bible  ; pushing  away  the 
day-book,  he  opened  the  sacred  volume. 

It  opened  at  the  23d  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and, 
as  if  guided  by  a sacred  light,  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  29th  verse,  and  he  read : 

“Who  hath  woe  1 who  hath  sorrow  1 who  hath 
contentions!  who  hath  babbling!  who  hath 
wounds  without  cause!  who  hath  redness  of 
eyes! 

“ They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ; they  that 
go  to  seek  mixed  wine. 

“ Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red, 
when  it  giveth  its  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  mov- 
eth  itself  aright. 

“ At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a serpent,  and  sting- 
eth  like  an  adder.” 

He  dashed  over  the  leaves  in  fierce  displeasure, 
and,  as  if  of  themselves,  they  folded  back  at  the 
5th  of  Galatians:  “Envyings,  murders,  drunk- 
enness, revellings,  and  such  lik* : of  the  which  I 
tell  you  before,  as  I have  also  told  you  in  time 


past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not 

INHERIT  THE  KINGDOM  OF  God.” 

“ New  and  Old,  New  and  Old,”  murmured 
Mathew  to  himself — “ I am  condemned  alike  by 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.”  He  had  re- 
garded intoxication  and  its  consequences  hereto- 
fore as  a great  social  evil ; the  fluttering  rags  and 
the  fleshless  bones  of  the  drunkard  and  his  fam- 
ily, the  broils,  the  contentions,  the  ill-feeling,  the 
violence,  the  murders  wrought  by  the  dread  spirit 
of  alcohol  had  stood  in  array  before  him  as  social 
crimes,  as  social  dangers  ; but  he  did  not  call  to 
inind,  if  he  really  knew,  that  the  Word  of  God 
exposed  alike  its  destruction  and  its  sinfulness. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  who,  however  good  and 
moral  in  themselves,  shut  their  ears  against  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely ; 
and  though  he  often  found  wisdom  and  consola- 
tion in  a line  of  Watts's  hymns,  he  rarely  went 
to  the  Fountain  of  living  waters  for  the  strength- 
ening and  refreshing  of  his  soul.  He  turned  over 
the  chapter,  and  found  on  the  next  page  a collec- 
tion of  texts,  written  upon  a strip  of  paper  in  the 
careful  hand  of  one  to  whom  writing  was  evi- 
dently not  a frequent  occupation. 

Proverbs,  the  23d  chap. — “ For  the  drunkard 
and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty,  and  drow- 
siness shall  clothe  a man  with  rags.”  1 Corin- 
thians, 6th  chap.  10th  verse — “ Nor  thieves,  nor 
covetous,  nor  drunkards , nor  revjlers,  nor  extor- 
tioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

“Again  that  awful  threat!”  murmured  Ma- 
thew ; “ and  have  I been  the  means  of  bringing 
so  many  of  my  feiiow-creatures  under  its  ban!” 

1 Samuel,  the  1st  chap. — “ And  Eli  said  unto 
her,  How  long  wilt  thou  be  drunken ! put  away 
thy  wine  from  thee.”  Luke  21 — “And  take 
heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts 
be  overcharged  with  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness, 
and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so  that  day  come  upon 
you  unawares.” 

“ Ay,  that  day,”  repeated  the  landlord — “ that 
day , the  day  that  must  come.” 

Ephesians,  5th  chap. — “And  be  not  drunk 
with  wine,  wherein  is  excess ; but  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit.”  Proverbs,  20th  chap. — “ Wine  is  a 
mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is 
deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.”  “ Woe  to  thee 
who  sclleth  wine  to  thy  neighbour , and  mingleth 
strong  drink  to  his  destruction .” 

He  rose  from  the  table,  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  little  room;  no  eye  but  His  who  seeth  all 
things  looked  upon  the  earnestness  and  agitation 
of  that  man;  no  ear  hut  the  All-hearing  heard 
his  sighs,  his  half-muttered  prayers  to  be  strength- 
ened for  good.  He  said  within  himself : “ Who 
will  counsel  me  in  this  matter! — to  whom  shall 
I fly  for  sympathy ! — who  will  tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  do! — how  remedy  the  evils  I have 
brought  on  others  while  in  this  business,  even 
when  my  heart  was  alive  to  its  wickedness!” 
He  had  no  friend  to  advise  with — none  who  would 
do  aught  but  laugh  at  and  ridicule  the  idea  of 
giving  up  a good  business  for  conscience'  sake ; 
but  so  it  was  that  it  occurred  to  him — “ You  have 
an  Immortal  Friend,  take  counsel  of  Him — pray 
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to  Him — learn  of  Him — trust  Him  ; make  His  I 
Book  your  guide and  opening  the  Bible  he 
read  one  other  passage  : “ Keep  innocency,  and 
take  heed  to  the  thing  that  is  right , for  that  shall 
bring  a man  peace  at  the  last.” 

Pondering  on  this  blessed  rule  of  life,  so  sim- 
ple and  so  comprehensive,  he  turned  back  the 
pages,  repeating  it  over  and  over  again,  until  he 
came  to  the  first  fly-leaf,  wherein  were  written 
the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  humble 
family  to  whom  the  Bible  had  belonged  ; and 
therein,  second  on  the  list,  he  saw  in  a stiff,  half- 
printed  hand,  the  name — Emma  Hanby,  only 
daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Jane  Hanby,  bom 
so-and-so,  married  at  such  a date  to  Petbb 
Croft! 

44  Emma  Hanby” — bom  in  his  native  village ; 
the  little  Emma  Hanby  whom  he  had  loved  to 
carry  over  the  brook  to  school — by  whose  side  in 
boy-love  he  had  sat  in  the  meadows — for  whom 
he  had  gathered  flowers — whose  milk-pail  he  had 
so  often  lifted  over  the  church-stile — whom  he 
had  loved  as  he  never  could  or  did  love  woman 
since — whom  he  would  have  married,  if  she, 
light-hearted  girl  that  she  was,  could  have  loved 
the  tall,  yellow,  awkward  youth  whom  it  was  her 
pastime  to  laugh  at,  and  her  delight  to  call  44  Dad- 
dy”— was  she  then  the  wife — the  tom,  soiled, 
tattered,  worn-out,  insulted,  broken-spirited  wife 
of  the  drunkard  Peter  Croft ! It  seemed  impos- 
sible ; her  memory  had  been  such  a sunbeam  from 
boyhood  up ; the  refiner  of  his  nature — the  dream 
that  often  came  to  him  by  day  and  night.  While 
passing  the  parochial  school,  when  the  full  tide 
of  girls  rushed  from  its  heat  into  the  thick  city 
air,  his  heart  had  often  beat  if  the  ringing  laugh 
of  a merry  child  sounded  like  the  laugh  he  once 
thought  music ; and  he  would  watch  to  see  if  the 
girl  resembled  the  voice  that  recalled  his  early 
love. 

“ And  I have  helped  to  bring  her  to  this,”  he 
repeated  over  and  over  to  himself;  44  even  I have 
done  this — this  has  been  my  doing.”  He  might 
have  consoled  himself  by  the  argument,  that  if 
Peter  Croft  had  not  dmnk  at  44  the  Grapes,”  he 
would  have  drunk  somewhere  else ; but  his  sear- 
ed conscience  neither  admitted  nor  sought  an 
exexcuse ; and  after  an  hour  or  more  of  earnest 
prayer,  with  sealed  lips,  but  a soul  bowed  down, 
at  one  moment  by  contempt  for  his  infirmity  of 
purpose,  and  at  another  elevated  by  strong  re- 
solves of  great  sacrifice,  Mathew,  carrying  with 
him  the  Drunkard's  Bible , sought  his  bed.  He 
slept  the  feverish,  unrefreshing  sleep  which  so  fre- 
quently succeeds  strong  emotion.  He  saw  troops 
of drunkards — blear-eyed,  trembling,  ghastly  spec- 
tres, pointing  at  him  with  their  shaking  fingers, 
while,  with  pestilential  breath,  they  demanded 
“who  had  sold  them  poison.”  Women,  too— 
drunkards,  or  drunkards’  wives — in  either  case, 
starved,  wretched  creatures,  with  scores  of  ghast- 
ly children,  hooted  him  as  he  passed  through  cav- 
erns reeking  of  gin,  and  hot  with  the  steam  of  all 
poisonous  drinks  ! He  awoke  just  as  the  dawn 
was  crowning  the  hills  of  his  childhood  with 
glory,  and  while  its  munificent  beams  were  pen- 


etrating the  thick  atmosphere  which  hung  as  a 
vail  before  his  bedroom  window. 

To  Mathew  the  sunbeams  came  like  heavenly 
messengers,  winging  their  way  through  the  dark- 
ness and  chaos  of  the  world  for  the  world’s  light 
and  life.  He  had  never  thought  of  that  before ; 
but  he  thought  of  and  felt  it  then,  and  much  good 
it  did  him,  strengthening  his  good  intent.  A 
positive  flood  of  light  poured  in  through  a pane 
of  glass  which  had  been  cleaned  the  previous 
morning,  and  played  upon  the  cover  of  the  poor 
Drunkard’s  Bible.  Mathew  bent  his  knees  to 
the  ground,  his  heart  full  of  emotions — the  emo- 
tions of  his  early  and  better  nature — and  he  bow- 
ed his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  prayed  in  honest 
resolve  and  earnest  zeal.  The  burden  of  that 
prayer,  which  escaped  from  between  his  lips  in 
murmurs  sweet  as  the  murmurs  of  living  waters, 
was — that  God  would  have  mercy  upon  him,  and 
keep  him  in  the  right  path,  and  make  him,  un- 
worthy as  he  was,  the  means  of  grace  to  others 
— to  be  God’s  instrument  for  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  ; to  minister  to  the  prosperity,  the  re- 
generation of  his  own  kind.  Oh,  if  God  would 
but  mend  the  broken  vessel,  if  he  would  but  heal 
the  bruised  reed,  if  he  would  but  receive  him  into 
bis  flock ! Oh,  how  often  he  repeated : “ God 
give  me  strength ! Lord  strengthen  me !” 

And  he  arose,  as  all  arise  after  steadfast  prayer 
— strengthened — and  prepared  to  set  about  his 
work.  I now  quote  his  own  account  of  what 
followed : 

44  I had,”  he  said,  44  fixed  in  my  mind  the  duty 
I was  called  upon  to  perform;  I saw  it  bright 
before  me.  It  was  now  clear  to  me,  whether  I 
turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ; there  it  was, 
written  in  letters  of  light.  I went  down  stairs, 
I unlocked  the  street-door,  I brought  a ladder 
from  the  back  of  my  house  to  the  front,  and  with 
my  own  hands,  in  the  gray,  soft  haze  of  morn- 
ing, I tore  down  the  sign  of  my  disloyalty  to  a 
good  cause.  4 The  Grapes’  lay  in  the  kennel, 
and  my  first  triumph  was  achieved.  I then  de- 
scended to  my  cellar,  locked  myself  in,  turned 
all  the  taps,  and  broke  the  bottles  into  the  ton- 
rents  of  pale  ale  and  brown  stout  which  foamed 
around  me.  Never  once  did  my  determination 
even  waver.  I vowed  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  my  life  to  the  destruction  of  alcohol,  and  to 
give  my  power  and  my  means  to  reclaim  and 
succor  those  who  had  wasted  their  substance 
and  debased  their  characters  beneath  my  roof. 
I felt  as  a freed  man,  from  whom  fetters  had  been 
suddenly  struck  off;  a sense  of  manly  independ- 
ence thrilled  through  my  frame.  Through  the 
black  and  reeking  arch  of  the  beer-vault,  I looked 
up  to  Heaven  ; I asked  God  again  and  again  for 
the  strength  of  purpose  and  perseverance  which 
I had  hitherto  wanted  all  my  latter  life.  While 
called  a 4 respectable  man,’  and  an  4 honest  pub- 
lican,’ I knew  that  I was  acting  a falsehood,  and 
dealing  in  the  moral — perhaps  the  eternal — deaths 
of  many  of  those  careless  drinkers,  who  had  4 sor- 
row and  torment,  and  quarrels  and  wounds  with- 
out cause,’  eveiwwhile  I,  who  sold  the  incentives 
to  sorrow  and  torment,  and  quarrels  and  wounds 
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without  cause,  knew  that  they  4 bit  like  serpents 
and  stung  like  adders.’  What  a knave  I had 
been ! erecting  a temple  to  my  own  respectability 
on  the  ruins  of  respectability  in  my  fellow-crea- 
tures ! talking  of  honesty,  when  I was  inducing 
sinners  to  augment  their  sin  by  every  temptation 
that  the  fragrant  rum,  the  white-faced  gin,  the 
brown  bouncing  brandy,  could  offer — all  adulter- 
ated, all  untrue  as  myself,  all  made  even  worse 
than  their  original  natures  by  downright  and  pos- 
itive fraud  ; talking  of  honesty,  as  if  I had  been 
honest ; going  to  church,  as  if  I were  a practical 
Christian,  and  passing  by  those  I had  helped  to 
make  sinners  with  contempt  upon  my  lip,  and  a 
• Stand  by,  I am  holier  than  thou !’  in  my  proud 
heart,  even  at  the  time  I was  inducing  men  to 
become  accessories  to  their  own  shame  and  sin, 
and  the  ruin  of  their  families. 

“ Bitter,  but  happy  tears  of  penitence  gushed 
from  my  eyes  as  the  ocean  of  intoxicating  and 
baneful  drinks  swelled,  and  rolled,  and  seethed 
around  me.  I opened  the  drain,  and  they  rushed 
forth  to  add  to  the  impurity  of  the  Thames. 
‘Away  they  go!’  I said;  ‘their  power  is  past; 
they  will  never  more  turn  the  staggering  work- 
man into  the  streets,  or  nerve  his  arm  to  strike 
down  the  wife  or  child  he  is  bound  by  the  law 
of  God  and  man  to  protect ; never  more  send  the 
self-inflicted  fever  of  delirium- tremens  through 
the  swelling  veins ; never  drag  the  last  shilling 
from  the  drunkard's  hand ; never  more  quench 
the  fire  on  the  cottage  hearth,  or  send  the  pale, 
overworked  artisan's  children  to  a supperless  bed ; 
never  more  blister  the  lips  of  woman,  or  poison 
the  blood  of  childhood ; never  again  inflict  the 
Saturday's  headache,  which  induced  the  prayer- 
less Sunday.  Away — away!  would  that  I had 
the  power  to  so  set  adrift  all  the  so  perverted 
produce  of  the  malt,  the  barley,  and  the  grape  of 
the  world !’  As  my  excitement  subsided,  I felt 
still  more  resolved ; the  more  I calmed  down,  the 
firmer  I became.  I was  as  a paralytic  recovering 
the  use  of  his  limbs ; as  a blind  man  restored  to 
sight.  The  regrets  and  doubts  that  had  so  often 
disturbed  my  mind  gathered  themselves  into  a 
mighty  power,  not  to  be  subdued  by  earthly  mo- 
tives or  earthly  reasoning.  I felt  the  dignity  of 
a mission;  I would  be  a Temperance  Missionary 
to  the  end  of  my  days ! I would  seek  out  the 
worst  among  those  who  had  frequented  ‘the 
Grapes,’  and  pour  counsel  and  advice — the  ear- 
nest counsel  and  the  earnest  advice  of  a purely 
disinterested  man — into  ears  so  long  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer.  I was  a free  man,  no  lon- 
ger filling  my  purse  with  the  purchase- money  of 
sorrow,  sin,  and  death.  I owed  the  sinners,  con- 
firmed to  lead  the  old  life  of  sin  in  my  house — I 
owed  them  atonement.  But  what  did  I not  long 
to  do  for  that  poor  Emma  1 When  I thought  of 
heiv— of  her  once  cheerfulness,  her  once  inno- 
cence, her  once  beauty — I could  have  cursed  my- 
self. Suddenly  my  sister  shook  the  door.  She 
entreated  me  to  come  forth,  for  some  one  had 
tern  down  our  sign,  and  flung  it  in  the  kennel. 
When  I showed  her  the  dripping  taps  and  the 
broken  bottles,  she  called  me,  ami  believed  me 


mad;  she  never  understood  me,  but  less  than 
ever  then.  I had,  of  course,  more  than  one  scene 
with  her ; and  when  I told  her  that,  instead  of 
ale,  I should  sell  coffee,  and  substitute  tea  for 
brandy,  she,  like  too  many  others,  attaching  an 
idea  of  feebleness  and  duplicity,  and  want  of  re- 
spectability to  Temperance,  resolved  to  find  an- 
other home.  We  passed  a stormy  hour  together, 
and  among  many  things,  she  claimed  the  Drunk- 
ard's Bible ; but  that  I would  not  part  with. 

“ I lost  no  time  in  finding  the  dwelling  of  Pe- 
ter Croft.  Poor  Emma ! If  I had  met  her  in 
the  broad  sunshine  of  a June  day,  I should  not 
have  known  her;  if  I had  heard  her  speak,  I 
should  have  recognized  her  voice  among  a thou- 
sand. Misery  for  her  had  done  its  worst.  She 
upbraided  me  as  I deserved.  ‘You,’  she  said, 
* and  such  as  you,  content  with  your  own  safety, 
never  think  of  the  safety  of  others.  You  take 
care  to  avoid  the  tarnish  and  wretchedness  of 
drunkenness  yourselves,  while  you  entice  others 
to  sin.  Moderation  is  your  safeguard ; but 
when  did  you  think  it  a virtue  in  your  custom- 
ers V 

“ I told  her  what  I had  done,  that  in  future 
mine  would  be  strictly  a Temperance  house ; that 
I would  by  every  means  in  my  power  undo  the 
evil  I had  done. 

“ * Will  that,’  she  answered  in  low  deep  tones 
of  anguish — ‘ will  that  restore  what  I have  lost  ? 
— will  it  restore  my  husband’s  character! — will 
it  save  him,  even  if  converted,  from  self-reproach? 
— will  it  open  the  grave,  and  give  me  back  the 
child,  my  first-born,  who,  delicate  from  its  cradle, 
could  not  endure  the  want  of  heat  and  food, 
which  the  others  have  still  to  bear! — will  it  give 
us  back  the  means  squandered  in  your  house! — 
will  it  efface  the  memory  of  the  drunkard's  songs, 
and  the  impurity  of  the  drunkard's  acts?  O 
Mathew!  that  you  should  thrive  and  live,  and 
grow  rich  and  respectable,  by  what  debased  and 
debauched  your  fellow-creatures.  Look!’  she 
added,  and  her  words  pierced  my  heart — * look ! 
had  I my  young  days  over  again,  I would  rather 
-—supposing  that  love  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
choice — I would  rather  appear  with  my  poor  de- 
graded husband,  bad  as  he  has  been,  and  is,  at 
the  bar  of  God,  than  kneel  there  as  your  wife ! 
You,  cool-headed  and  moderate  by  nature,  know- 
ing right  from  wrong,  well  educated,  yet  tempt- 
ing, tempting  others  to  the  destruction  which 
gave  you  food  and  plenishing — your  fine  gin - 
palace  I your  comfortable  rooms  ! your  intoxicat- 
ing drinks ! the  pleasant  company  ! all,  all ! wil- 
ing the  tradesman  from  his  home,  from  his  wife 
from  his  children,  and  sending  him  back  when  the 
stars  are  fading  in  the  daylight.  Oh ! to  what 
a home ! Oh  ! in  what  a state !’ 

“ 4 1 do  think,  as  you  stand  there,  Mathew 
Hownley,  well  dressed,  and  well  fed,  and  re 
spectable — yes,  that  is  the  word,  “ respectable  f’ 
— that  you  are,  at  this  moment,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Almighty,  a greater  criminal  than  my  poor 
husband,  who  is  lying  upon  straw  with  madness 
in  his  brain,  trembling  in  every  limb,  without 
even  a Bible  to  tell  him  of  the  mercy  which, 
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Christ’s  death  procured  for  the  penitent  sinner 
at  the  eleventh  hour !’ 

“ I laid  her  own  Bible  before  her.  1 did  not 
ask  her  to  spare  me , every  word  was  true ; I 
deserved  it  all.  I went  forth , I sent  coal,  and 
food,  and  clothing  into  that  wretched  room  ; I 
sent  a physician;  I prayed  by  the  bedside  of 
Peter  Croft,  as  if  he  had  been  a dear  brother.  I 
found  him  truly  penitent ; and  with  all  the  re- 
solves for  amendment  which  so  often  fade  in  the 
sunshine  of  health  and  strength,  he  wailed  over 
his  lost  time,  his  lost  means,  his  lost  character — 
all  lost;  all  God  had  given — health,  strength, 
happiness,  all  gone — all  but  the  love  of  his  ill- 
used  and  neglected  wife  ; that  had  never  died ! 
4 And  remember,’  she  said  to  me,  ‘ there  are  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  cases  as  sad  as  his  in  En- 
gland, in  the  Christian  land  we  live  in  ! Strong 
drink  fills  our  jails  and  hospitals  with  sin,  with 
crime,  with  disease,  with  death;  its  mission  is 
sin  and  sorrow  to  man,  woman,  and  child;  under 
the  cloak  of  good-fellowship  it  draws  men  to- 
gether, and  the  44  good-fellowship”  poisons  heart 
and  mind 1 Men  become  mad  under  its  influence. 
Would  any  man  not  mad,  squander  his  money, 
his  character,  and  bring  himself  and  all  he  is 
bound  to  cherish  to  the  verge  of  the  pauper’s 
grave  ; nay,  into  it  1 Of  five  families  in  this 
wretched  house,  the  mothers  of  three,  and  the 
fathers  of  four,  never  go  to  their  ragged  beds 
sober;  yet  they  tell  me  good  men,  wise  men, 
great  men,  refuse  to  promote  temperance.  Oh, 
they  have  never  seen  how  the  half-pint  grows  to 
the  pint — the  pint  to  the  quart — the  quart  to  the 
gallon ! They  have  never  watched  for  the  drunk- 
ard’s return,  or  experienced  his  neglect  or  ill- 
usage — never  had  the  last  penny  for  their  chil- 
dren’s bread  turned  into  spirits — never  woke  to 
the  knowledge,  that  though  the  snow  of  Decem- 
ber be  a foot  on  the  ground,  there  is  neither  food 
nor  fire  to  strengthen  for  the  day’s  toil !’ 

“ Poor  Emma ! she  spoke  like  one  inspired ; 
and  though  her  spirit  was  sustained  neither  by 
flesh  nor  blood,  6he  seemed  to  find  relief  in  words. 

“ When  I spoke  to  her  of  the  future  with  hope, 
she  would  not  listen.  * No,’  she  said,  4 my  hope 
for  him  and  for  myself  is  beyond  the  grave.  He 
can  not  rally ; those  fierce  drinks  have  branded 
bis  vitals,  burnt  into  them.  Life  is  not  for  either 
of  us.  I wish  his  fate,  and  mine,  could  warn 
those  around  us ; but  the  drunkard,  day  after  day, 
sees  the  drunkard  laid  in  his  grave,  and  before 
the  last  earth  is  thrown  upon  the  coffin,  the  quick 
is  following  the  example  set  by  the  dead— of  an- 
other, and  another  glass !’ 

44  She  was  right.  Peter’s  days  were  numbered ; 
and  when  she  knelt  beside  his  coffin,  she  thanked 
God  for  his  penitence,  and  offered  up  a prayer 
that  she  might  be  spared  a little  longer  for  her 
children’s  sake.  That  prayer  gave  me  hope : 
she  had  not  spoken  then  of  hope,  except  of  that 
beyond  the  grave. 

44  My  friends  jested  at  my  attention  to  the 
young  widow,  and  perhaps  I urged  her  too  soon 
to  become  my  wife.  She  turned  away,  with  a 
feeling  which  1 would  not,  if  I could,  express. 


Her  heart  was  still  with  her  husband,  and  she 
found  no  rest  until  she  was  placed  beside  him  in 
the  crowded  church-yard  The  children  live  on— 
the  son,  with  the  unreasoning  craving  for  strong 
drink,  which  is  so  frequently  the  inheritance  of 
the  drunkard’s  child  ; the  daughters,  poor  weak- 
ly creatures — one,  that  little  deformed  girl  who 
sits  behind  the  tea-counter,  and  whose  voice  is 
so  like  her  mother’s ; the  other,  a suffering  creat- 
ure, unable  to  leave  her  bed,  and  who  occupies 
a little  room  at  the  top  of  what  was  4 the  Grapes.' 
Her  window  looks  out  upon  a number  of  flower- 
pots, whose  green  leaves  and  struggling  blos- 
soms are  coated  with  blacks,  but  she  thinks  them 
the  freshest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world!” 


GAMBLING  HOUSES  IN  GERMANY. 

THERE  are  subjects  and  scenes,  in  themselves 
loathsome  to  contemplate,  which  are  yet  sug- 
gestive of  great  moral  lessons.  And  having,  in 
a recent  visit  to  Germany,  unexpectedly  wit- 
nessed the  workings,  and  marked  some  of  the 
results,  of  the  foul  passion  for  gambling,  I shall 
now  attempt  to  depict  the  sad  reality,  with  the 
earnest  hope  that  it  may  not  be  without  benefit, 
especially  to  the  young  reader. 

On  a summer  afternoon  in  1853, 1 was  saunter- 
ing with  a young  companion  through  a well-known 
town  not  far  from  the  Rhine,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  springs.  We  had  entered  the  magnifi- 
cent Kur  Haus,  the  centre  of  fashionable  resort, 
and  walking  down  the  grand  saal  or  dining-room, 
a door  opened  to  the  left,  unexpectedly  ushering 
us,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  into  a gambling 
44  hell.”  With  a painful  feeling  of  mingled  in-' 
dignation  and  disgust  to  find  the  visible  proof 
before  me  that  gambling  was  (as  I had  read  in 
the  guide-books)  thus  publicly  sanctioned  by 
law,  I entered  the  room.  How  shall  I describe 
the  scene  ? I saw  a crowd  of  well-dressed  peo- 
ple gathered  around  a long  table,  over  which  was 
suspended  a lamp,  which,  softened  to  the  eye  by 
a broad  green  shade  (causing  a kind  of  inferno 
gloom  through  the  apartment),  threw  an  intense 
fight  on  the  table  beneath.  In  the  midst  ef  this 
table  was  a large  revolving  brazen  dish.  A ball 
of  ivory  rolling  rapidly  round  it,  ever  and  anon 
fell  into  a hollow  space  beneath,  marked  with 
certain  numbers  corresponding  with  those  on  the 
green  cloth  which  covered  the  table.  Around 
this  dish  were  piled  rouleaus  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  and  at  each  side  of  the  table  sat  two  men 
as  croupiers  or  markers,  presiding  over  the  game. 
One,  two,  or  three  persons,  and  often  more,  from 
the  circle  around,  were  incessantly  laying  down 
money.  They  staked  sometimes  gold,  but  more 
frequently  silver.  Almost  immediately  on  our 
entrance,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a young 
Englishman,  fashionably  dressed,  but  yet  of  such 
rakish  and  sinister  aspect,  that  I set  him  down  at 
once  as  a blackleg  who  had  figured  at  Epsom  or 
Newmarket;  a London  rouet  who,  having  lost 
character  and  means  at  home,  now  formed  one 
of  that  base  band  of  English  sharpers  who  are  to 
be  found  on  the  Continent,  and  who  initiate  our 
young  44  bloods”  into  the  mysteries  of  the  gam- 
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bling-table,  borrow  their  money,  or  fleece  them 
at  private  gaming  parties  without  mercy.  In 
eager  excitement  this  person  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  and,  bending  over  the  table,  rapidly  de- 
posited a handful  of  silver  florins,  until  nearly 
every  yellow  line  or  open  space  had  a stake 
placed  upon  it.  His  recklessness  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  caution  of  the  other  players.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  set  44  his  life  upon  a cast/’ 
and  was  resolved  to  take  the  bank  by  storm. 
Within  a few  minutes,  however,  his  entire  cash 
was  lost,  and  as  the  croupiers  remorselessly 
gathered  it  with  their  little  rakes  into  their 
glittering  stores,  he  turned  abruptly  away.  But 
whose  are  the  small  gloved  hand  and  rounded 
arm  which  just  at  my  left  are  suddenly  thrust 
forward  to  obtain  silver  for  a Napoleon-d’or, 
which  she  gives  to  the  markers  ? I look  round 
and  And  a tall  and  elegantly-dressed  French  lady 
standing  at  my  side.  Having  received  a number 
of  silver  florins  in  exchange  for  gold,  she  cau- 
tiously deposits  one  or  two  on  the  board,  and 
with  subdued  excitement  she  watches  the  prog- 
ress of  the  game.  At  length  the  silver  pieces 
are  all  staked  in  succession,  and  are  lost.  And 
n<*w,  with  nervous  hand,  she  unfastens  the  spring 
of  a French  silk  purse ; other  gold  is  produced 
and  changed,  until  all  is  gone,  and  she,  to'', 
suddenly  disappears.  The  game,  however,  has 
proceeded  but  a few  minutes  when  our  country- 
man returns,  and  stakes  large  sums  with  the 
same  recklessness  as  before,  and,  after  some 
alternations  of#success,  with  similar  results. 
Nay,  here  is  also  the  French  lady  again,  re- 
turned with  her  silk  purse  recruited  with  gold 
pieces,  and  playing  with  greater  excitement  than 
ever;  but,  after  some  winnings,  she  too  loses  all. 
But  as  I lift  my  eyes  I see  two  ladies  enter  the 
room,  and  stand  for  a time  in  the  background. 
Neither  of  them  is  young,  but  their  whole  bear- 
ing is  refined,  and  their  faces  are  unmistakably 
English.  At  last  they  approach,  and  after  look- 
ing on  for  a time,  one  after  another,  as  under  a 
sudden  fascination,  puts  down  money  on  the 
table.  I had  seen  the  fierce  mastery  of  the  pas- 
sion for  play  over  the  man  with  pain  and  grief, 
but  this  fresh  illustration  of  its  power  over  the 
female  heart  filled  me  with  indescribable  sadness. 
Here  were  ladies  of  whose  standing  and  rank 
their  tout  ensemble  left  no  doubt,  who  in  a strange 
land  are  guilty  of  conduct  for  which  in  their  own 
country  they  would  be  hooted  out  of  society. 
Oppressed  and  sick  at  heart,  I hastily  left  the 
building.  We  walked  through  the  beautiful 
grounds  connected  with  the  Kur  Saal,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream  (now  swollen  by  recent 
rains  into  a torrent)  which  flows  through  them. 
But  all  the  while  that  gambling-table  was  in  my 
thoughts ; and  as,  from  the  little  temple  which 
crowns  a rising  ground,  I looked  on  the  gay 
flowers  and  graceful  trees,  on  the  fields  white  to 
the  harvest,  and  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
reigning  duke  (whose  revenues  are  largely  drawn 
from  the  gambling-tables),  I said  to  myself  44  All 
these  are  beautiful  and  fair ; 

4 Bat  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all !' 


What  family  wretchedness,  what  personal  degra- 
dation and  guilt,  what  an  amount  of  beggary  and 
ruin,  and  how  many  cases  of  suicide,  have  sprung 
from  this  one  source !”  And  as  we  went  forth 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  as  fhe  golden 
light  of  the  setting  sun  played  on  the  flaxen  locks 
of  a band  of  rosy  children,  whoso  merry  laughter 
rose  upon  the  air,  I could  not  but  contrast  their 
happy,  innocent  glee  with  the  ever-gnawing  and 
morbid  misery  of  the  gamblers  whom  I had  left 
behind. 

But  I was  yeido  have  one  other  glimpse  of  the 
German  gambling- tables.  Our  present  habitat 
at  W was  but  for  a night ; and  on  the  mor- 

row we  left,  and  arrived  two  days  after  at  the 

fashionable  baths  of  E , on  the  banks  of  the 

Lahn.  Here,  as  at  W , the  government  has 

farmed  the  gambling-tables  to  three  brothers. 
The  resources  of  these  brothers  are  understood  to 
be  immense,  but  they  have  ere  now  undergone  a 
thorough  test.  Of  this  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh 
has  given  a characteristic  version,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  one  of  his  graphic  productions,  in 
which  he  gives  the  soubriquet  of  Lenoir  to  the 
proprietors. 

“ There  came,  at  a time  when  the  chief  Lenoir 
was  at  Paris,  and  the  reins  of  government  were 
in  the  hands  of  his  younger  brother,  a company 
of  adventurers  from  Belgium,  with  a capital  of 
three  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  an  infallible 
system  for  playing  rouge- ct-noiry  and  they  boldly 
challenged  the  bank  of  Lenoir,  and  sat  down  be- 
fore his  croupiers , and  defied  them.  They  called 
themselves  in  their  pride  the  Contrebanque  de 
Noirburg.  They  had  their  croupiers  and  punters 
even  as  Lenoir  had  his ; they  had  their  rouleaus 
of  Napoleons;  they  had  their  contrebanquist 
seal ; and  they  began  to  play. 

14  As  when  two  mighty  giants  step  out  of  a 
host  and  engage,  the  armies  stand  still  in  expec- 
tation, and  the  puny  privates  and  commonalty 
remain  quiet  to  witness  the  combat ; so  it  is  said 
that  when  the  contrebanque  arrived,  and  ranged 
itself  before  the  officers  of  Lenoir — rouleau  to 
rouleau,  bank  note  to  bank  note,  war  for  war, 
controlment  for  controlment — ail  the  minor  pun- 
ters and  gamblers  ceased  their  peddling  play,  and 
looked  on  in  silence  round  the  verdant  plain 
where  the  great  combat  was  to  be  decided. 

44  Not  used  to  the  vast  operations  of  war,  like 
his  elder  brother,  Lenoir  junior,  the  lieutenant, 
telegraphed  to  his  absent  chief  the  news  of  the 
mighty  enemy  who  had  come  down  on  him, 
asked  for  instructions,  and  in  the  mean  while  met 
the  foeman  like  a man.  The  Contrebanque  of 
Noirburg  gallantly  opened  its  campaign. 

44  The  Lenoir  bank  was  defeated,  day  after 
day,  in  numerous  savage  encounters.  The  tactics 
of  the  contrebanquist  generals  were  irresistible, 
and  they  marched  onward,  terrible  as  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx.  Tuesday,  a loss  of  eighteen 
thousand  florins  ; Thursday,  a loss  of  forty  thou- 
sand florins : night  after  night,  the  young  Lenoir 
had  to  chronicle  these  disasters  in  melancholy 
dispatches  to  his  chief.  What  was  to  be  done? 
How  was  it  to  end? 
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44  Far  away  at  Paris,  the  elder  Lenoir  answer- 
ed these  appeals  of  his  brother,  by  sending  rein- 
forcements of  money.  Chests  of  gold  arrived  for 
the  bank.  The  prince  of  Noirburg  bade  his  be- 
leagueredflieutenant  not  to  lose  heart : he  him- 
self never  for  a moment  blenched  in  the  trying 
hour  of  danger. 

44  The  contrebanquists  still  went  on  victorious. 
Rouleau  after  rouleau  fell  into  their  possession. 
At  last  the  news  came.  The  emperor  had  joined 
the  grand  army.  Lenoir  himself  had  arrived 
from  Paris,  and  was  once  more  among  his  chil- 
dren, his  people.  The  daily  combats  continued  ; 
and  still,  still,  though  Napoleon  was  with  the 
eagles,  the  abominable  contrebanquists  fought 
and  conquered.  Like  Polyphemus,  who  only 
took  one  of  his  prisoners  out  of  the  cave  at  a 
time,  and  so  ate  them  off  at  leisure,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  winning  so  much  before 
dinner,  and  so  much  before  supper,  say  five  thou- 
sand florins  for  each  meal. 

14  At  last  there  came  one  day  when  the  contre- 
banquists had  won  their  allotted  sum,  and  were 
about  to  leave  the  tables  which  they  had  swept 
so  often.  But  pride  and  lust  of  gold  had  seized 
upon  the  heart  of  one  of  these  vainglorious  chief- 
tains ; and  he  said,  4 Do  not  let  us  go  yet — let  us 
win  a thousand  florins  more  !’  So  they  stayed, 
and  set  the  bank  yet  a thousand  florins.  The 
Noirburgcrs  looked  on  and  trembled  for  their 
prince. 

44  Some  three  hours  afterward,  a cheer,  a 
mighty  cheer,  was  heard  around  the  windows  of 
the  palace ; people  rushed  into  each  other’s  arms  ; 
men,  women,  and  children  cried  and  kissed  each 
other.  Croupiers  who  never  feel,  who  never 
tremble,  who  never  care  whether  black  wins  or 
red  loses,  took  snuff  from  each  other’s  boxes  and 
laughed  for  joy ; and  Lenoir,  the  dauntless,  the 
invincible  Lenoir,  wiped  the  drops  of  perspiration 
from  his  calm  forehead,  as  he  threw  the  enemy’s 
last  rouleau  into  his  till.  He  had  conquered.” 

Thus  far  Mr.  Titmarsh,  who  albeit  not  writing 
what  he  calls  44  a treaty  of  morals,”  yet  is  44  wise  ” 
as  well  as  44  merry,”  when  he  adds : 44  If  you  lose, 
worthy  friend,  as  possibly  you  will,  at  Lenoir's 
pretty  games,  console  yourself  by  thinking  that  it 
is  much  better  for  you  in  the  end  that  you  should 
lose  than  that  you  should  win.  . . . For  my  part, 
I hope  and  pray  that  every  honest  reader  of  this 
volume  who  plays  at  M.  Lenoir’s  table  will  lose 
every  shilling  of  his  winnings  before  he  goes 
away.” 

But  the  loss  of  money  does  not  eradicate  the 
passion  for  play.  To  have  evidence  of  this,  let 
the  reader  enter  with  me  the  Kur  Haus  as  these 
splendid  chandeliers  are  being  lit  up  in  the  grand 
saal,  and  let  it  be  our  last  visit  to  such  a scene. 
There  is  a motley  crowd  assembled  round  the 
roulette-table.  There  is  a tall  thin  lady  whom  I 
see  every  morning  imbibing  the  healing  waters. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  she  bos  been  at  the 
gambling-table.  Her  stock  of  cash  is  always 
small ; she  is  never  found  at  the  rouge-et-noir 
table,  where  a Prussian  thaler  at  least  must  be 
put  down.  The  modest  florin  is  admitted  here ; 


and  see  how  long  she  considers,  how  anxiously 
her  eye  wanders  over  the  board,  and  then  how 
cautiously  at  last  she  stakes  it.  Once  or  twice 
she  wins,  and  the  croupiers  toss  to  her  the  spoil, 
and  her  pale  cheek  is  flushed,  and  her  dull  eye 
kindles.  But  in  a short  time  her  little  all  is  gone. 
She  is  here  for  the  last  time  to-night.  And  to- 
morrow, and  for  many  days  to  come,  I shall  see 
her  sitting  apart  on  one  or  another  of  the  garden 
chairs  scattered  around,  with  cheeks  paler  than 
ever,  and  that  thin  form  more  wasted,  and  in  her 
whole  aspect  downcast  and  half  broken-hearted, 
as  if  the  thoughts  of  a confiding  husband  or  fond 
children  far  away  at  home  oppressed  her  spirit. 

But  look  again.  There  is  a mother  and  a young 
lady  by  her  side.  Can  it  be  possible  ? Yes,  that 
is  her  daughter,  and  she  is  initiating  that  young 
girl  into  the  mysteries  of  the  gambling-table. 
Who  would  like  to  m£nry  a young  woman  thus 
trained — the  daughter  of  such  a mother  as  this ! 
But  who  is  this  man  who  suddenly  enters  the 
room  with  a little  girl  clinging  to  his  side  ? His 
dress  and  person  are  neglected,  his  face  unwashed, 
his  long  and  grizzled  hair  falls  wildly  over  a fore- 
head seamed  and  furrowed  by  deep  wrinkles ; his 
little  girl  is  miserably  dressed,  and  his  rank  seems 
but  that  of  a peasant : amidst  a throng  so  gay,  what 
does  he  here  ? All  ranks  may  play,  and  he,  a de- 
graded and  inveterate  gambler,  can  not  live  with- 
out this  fatal  excitement.  He  takes  a place  near 
the  foot  of  the  table,  and  draws  forth  a sum  of 
money,  from  which  he  takes  a florin  from  time 
to  time  and  stakes  it.  He  has  a small  card,  like 
some  other  practiced  hands  at  the  table,  and  he 
carefully  marks  with  a pin  opposite  red  or  black 
lines  the  results  of  each  rotation  of  the  wheel. 
For  a time  familiarity  with  the  game  seems  to 
give  him  the  advantage,  and  with  calm  satisfac- 
tion he  rakes  together  his  winnings  into  a heap, 
on  which  the  little  girl  bends  her  glistening  eyes. 
And  there  he  sits  until  the  evening  closes,  and 
in  the  end  departs  after  a season  of  feverish  ex- 
citement, such  as  has  become  the  element  of  his 
being,  having  lost  all.  The  face  of  that  gambler, 
and  that  of  his  poor  child  (who  was  always  with 
him,  and  who  seemed  as  if  she  was  the  only  one 
left  of  a shipwrecked  and  ruined  family),  haunt 
me  to  this  hour. 

But  let  us  now  pass  into  the  inner  apartment, 
and  mark  the  group  assembled  at  the  rouge-et- 
noir  table.  Here  is  a more  select  class  than  is 
generally  found  playing  at  roulette ; and,  as  at 

W , larger  stakes  are  here  deposited.  Here 

are  44  Russians,  Poles,  French,  English,  Ger- 
mans, with  enormous  mustaches  or  without  them : 
the  fire  of  Mammon  always  burning  on  his  altars, 
and  the  doomed  flies  buzzing  about  them,  and 
some  already  with  scorched-ofif  wings.  It  is  & 
scene  of  external  gayety,  with  all  that  is  inter- 
nally hollow,  and  rotten,  and  deceitful.”  The 
lights  are  burning  brightly  over-head ; the  players 
are  nearly  all  seated,  while  a constantly  shifting 
company  of  spectators  forms  an  outer  circle  round 
the  table.  A young  Indian  officer,  who  last  year 
ventured  and  lost,  and  has’  had  wisdom  and  prin- 
ciple sufficient  to  take  warning,  stands  by  my 
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side ; and  we  mark  together  the  company  and  the 
progress  of  the  game.  As  usual,  ladies  are  here, 
and  one  of  them — can  it  be ! Yes,  it  is  the  same 
who  first  arrested  my  attention  at  the  gambling- 

table  of  W !•  I am  now  informed  that  she  is 

a French  countess.  And  here  is  her  husband  be- 
side her,  polished  and  elegant  in  his  aspect,  and 
calm  and  cool  in  his  mien.  Every  night  they  are 
here,  until  one  morning  I see  a carriage  laden 
with  baggage  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  large  ho- 
tels, and  the  gambling  pair  take  their  departure, 
possibly  to  some  other  scene  where  their  ruling 
passion  can  be  gratified,  and  with  the  hope  that 
4 ‘ better  luck”  awaits  them.  French  only  is  spoken 
at  this  table.  See  that  veteran  croupier  in  the 
centre,  who,  with  impassive  face,  shuffles  the 
cards,  crying  out,  as  he  prepares  to  expose  their 
black  or  red  faces,  as  it  may  be,  on  the  table, 
“ Faite # It  jeu , Messieurs  /”  (Play,  gentlemen !) 
And  those  who  are  disposed,  put  down  their  mon- 
ey. Here  are  two  gentlemen  who  are  bold  play- 
ers. They  never  stake  silver.  A pile  of  Napo- 
leons lies  at  the  side  of  each  One  of  them  is 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  tall  and  robust,  with  red 
face  and  close-cropped  white  hair ; the  other  is  a 
little  black-haired,  dark-eyed  man ; aitd  both  ap- 
pear to  be  habitues  of  the  place.  Three  gold 
pieces  form  the  first  stake,  and  the  player  win- 
ning, the  sum  is  doubled.  One  of  the  six  Napo- 
leons now  on  the  cloth  is  withdrawn,  five  remain, 
and  a second  favorable  turn  of  the  cards  causes 
the  bank  to  pay  over  five  more.  And  now  will 
not  this  suffice  1 or,  at  least,  will  not  the  players 
Tiegin  again  with  a low  stake,  as  before  1 At  this 
moment  is  pointed  out  one  of  the  “ brothers  Le- 
noir,” who  seems  to  be  doing  nothing  in  the  back- 
ground but  nodding  and  chatting,  with  perfect 
nonchalance , to  some  acquaintances  ; but  watch 
him  narrowly,  and  he  is  peering  stealthily  at  the 
table,  and  beginning  to  be  somewhat  discomposed, 
for  the  game  to-night  has  hitherto  gone  against 
the  bank.  But  caution  on  the  part  of  the  players 
is  gone,  and  golden  visions  beckon  onward.  And 
so  that  ruby-faced  gentleman  leaves  his  ten  gold 
pieces  on  the  cloth ; another  turn  of  the  cards, 
and  all  is  gone  ! But  now  mark  that  young  Aus- 
trian count,  with  the  English  military  officer  in 
undress,  and  wearing  an  imperial,  sitting  beside 
him.  The  young  count  is  of  Irish  extraction. 
He  is  always  seen  at  the  wells  drinking  daily  ; 
but,  although  so  gay  at  night  and  so  gallant  by 
day,  as  he  walks  with  the  leading  belles  on  the 
public  promenade,  there  is  a deadly  paleness  on 
his  cheek  at  all  times.  It  appears  that,  on  pa- 
rade at  Vienna,  he  was  struck  with  a musket-ball 
(whether  by  accident  or  otherwise  was  not  stated), 
which  is  still  unextracted ; his  health  is  evidently 
feeble  and  failing.  But  every  night  he  is  here ; 
bis  stakes  are  modest  in  their  amount,  for  Ws 
funds  are  not  ample.  And  that  English  officer, 
who  came  here  a few  days  ago.  has  already  lost 
£180  ; and  has  told  my  young  Indian  friend  that 
he  is  determined  to  win  it  back  again  or  to  lose 
every  thing.  To-night  he  looks  nervous,  humil- 
iated, and  miserable ; and,  as  the  young  count 
speaks  the  English  tongue,  he  seems  half-despair- 


ingly  to  cling  to  him  as  a counselor  and  com- 
forter. But  it  is  in  vain.  The  tide  is  still  against 
him,  and  he  seems  destined  to  drink  deeply  and 
justly  of  the  cup  of  bitterness  which  his  own 
folly  has  mingled.  And  that  dark-whiskered  En- 
glish attache , who  has  lately  come  here  from  the 

court  of  B , has  also  lost  a large  sum.  Alas ! 

these  are  but  specimens  of  innumerable  victims. 
How  true  it  is  in  this,  and  all  kindred  matters, 
that  “ the  beginning  of  sin  is  like  the  letting  out 
of  water !”  How  well  is  this  enforced  in  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  a writer  already  quoted,  who,  after 
close  personal  observation,  writes  thus:  “ To 
watch  the  first  casual  glance  of  a new  comer ; to 
see  how  by  degrees  his  careless  air  becomes  fixed ; 
the  gaze  darkens  ; the  eye  sharpens ; the  whole 
man  becomes  engrossed  with  the  view.  To  see 
him  make  his  first  hesitating  deposit,  by  degrees 
go  deeper  and  deeper,  and  then  plunge  in,  heart, 
and  life,  and  soul,  borne  on  to  conquest  or  to  ruin 
by  the  great  torrent  of  excitement.  To  seediere 
and  there  one  leaving,  now  something  draw  off, 
then  yield  to  the  potent  fascination,  and  reseat 
himself.  To  see  a timid  and  amiable-looking 
woman  stand  behind,  hiddenly  draw  forth  her 
purse  as  she  watches  the  progress  of  the  play, 
hand  the  stake  to  the  gentleman  of  the  party  who 
stands  before  her,  till,  fired  by  the  alternations  of 
loss  and  gain,  she  pushes  by  degrees  to  the  front, 
takes  a seat,  and  from  that  moment  becomes  a 
prey  to  the  worst  writhings  and  spurrings  of  the 
human  soul.” 

Before  this  overmastering  passion  for  play, 
the  barriers  of  religion  and  morality  are  speedily 
swept  away.  It  is  a significant  fact,  that,  a^  the 
German  watering-places,  the  gambling-rooms  are 
open  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day 
which  has  been  divinely  set  apart  for  sacred  rest, 
and  that  the  tables  are  then  as  crowded  as  usual. 
One  Sunday  afternoon  I was  at  the  English  serv- 
ice in  the  Lutheran  church.  The  first  lesson 
was  being  read,  when  a man  rushed  into  the 
church  in  breathless  excitement,  and,  repairing  to 
the  desk,  whispered  something  to  the  minister, 
and  then,  with  eager  haste,  ran  rapidly  up  the 
stone  stairs  which  led  to  the  steeple.  Imme- 
diately the  great  bell  began  to  ring  violently.  It 
was  the  alarm  of  fire  in  the  town  ! The  congre- 
gation was  at  once  dismissed,  and,  on  repairing 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  we  found  ex- 
cited crowds  of  people  ranged  in  lines,  passing 
buckets  of  water  from  the  river  to  the  scene  of 
the  fire,  which  had  seized  on  a large  house  in 
the  rear  of  one  of  the  hotels.  To  catch  a more 
distinct  view  of  the  scene,  I climbed  the  rocks 
immediately  behind  the  burning  house,  and  there, 
too,  I found  men,  women,  and  young  girls  all 
banded  together  in  passing  water  down  from  a 
public  fountain,  that  it  might  bo  poured  from  the 
cliff  above  on  the  flames.  The  houses  near  to 
the  burning  building  were  gutted  of  all  their  fur- 
niture, which  was  scattered  about  over  the  street, 
and  it  wanted  but  the  darkness  of  night  to  make 
the  scene  appalling.  As  it  was,  the  41  phlegmat- 
ic Germans”  were  thoroughly  roused,  and  the 
whole  town  was  in  uproar.  At  length  the  flames. 
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were  subdued  ; and,  in  returning  to  my  lodging*, 
I suddenly  said  to  myself,  “This  is  the  hour 
when  the  gambling-tables  are  open.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  they  are  not  deserted  ? At  all  events 
I shall  go  and  see.”  I entered  the  open  doors, 
and  passed  through  the  outer  saal  into  the  mag- 
nificent ball-room,  and  there,  to  my  horror  and 
disgust,  I saw  a crowd  of  gamblers  pursuing  with 
intense  eagerness  their  wonted  indulgence,  and 
this  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  whero 
the  fire  had  just  been  raging ! That  one,  inci- 
dent impressed  me  more  deeply  than  any  other 
hitherto  witnessed,  with  the  fearfully  absorbing 
and  demoralizing  nature  of  the  passion  for  play ; 
and  I hope  I shall  be  excused  if,  for  the  moment, 
I wished  that  it  had  been  that  gorgeous  temple 
of  vice  itself,  under  whose  roof  I now  stood, 
which  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 

THE  LITTLE  FLOWER. 

HALF  the  legends  of  wild  countries  refer  to 
the  exploits,  good  or  evil,  of  brigands.  In 
general,  the  tone  of  such  narratives  is  rather 
favorable  to  the  lawless  than  otherwise  ; and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  this  should  be.  The 
ranks  of  Outlawry,  when  power  is  m the  hands 
of  the  violent  or  the  corrupt,  are  recruited  from 
those  very  classes  which  in  better  times  become 
the  warmest  friends  of  society.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Mokan,  of  whose  exploits  we  are 
about  to  Bpeak,  should  not  under  more  favorable 
circumstances  have  become  an  ornament  to  his 
name  and  country. 

The  Mokans  are  wandering  shepherds  from 
Transylvania,  who  come  down  to  the  plains  of 
Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  on  permission,  to  pas- 
ture their  flocks  and  herds.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily of  one  tribe,  or  race,  and  are  indeed  joined 
by  many  free  spirits  from  the  surrounding  un- 
settled countries,  who  see  in  that  vagabond  kind 
of  life  a means  of  escaping  the  tyranny  to  which 
all  stationary  citizens  are  liable.  Michal  the  Mo- 
kan, as  he  was  generally  called  after  he  became 
famous,  was  a native  of  Bulgaria,  and  was  bom 
in  the  environs  of  Sophia.  Some  tyrannical  Pa- 
sha, when  he  was  very  young,  endeavored  to 
seize  and  make  a servant  of  him,  but  he  escaped, 
and,  after  wandering  as  a beggar  through  Servia, 
at  length  crossed  the  Danube,  and  proceeding 
still  northward,  met  a company  of  Mokans  on 
their  way,  with  herds  of  cattle,  to  the  lower  plains 
of  Wallachia.  He  at  once  enlisted  himself  among 
them,  and  having  been  used  to  the  care  of  cattle, 
soon  was  regarded  as  a valuable  acquisition.  In 
process  of  time  he  became  a chief  herdsman,  and 
prosperously  continued  his  annual  voyages  in 
search  of  pasture,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  levels 
of  Dobritza. 

He  had  reached  the  age  of  nearly  thirty  with- 
out having  suffered  further  vicissitudes  in  his 
new  state  than  are  commonly  incident  to  it, 
when  one  autumn  he  was  returning  to  his  elect- 
ed country  with  many  companions  and  vast 
herds.  By  engaging  in  the  peddlery  trade  across 
the  Austrian  frontier,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
duties,  he  had  now  acquired  comparative  wealth ; 


and  although  he  was  attired  in  wom  leather  gar- 
ments, covered  with  a sheepskin  cloak,  the  wool 
of  which  looked  rather  dirty,  any  one  who  had 
seen  him  Teclining  beneath  a temporary  tent 
made  of  a couple  of  blankets,  supported  by  two 
uprights  and  a cross  stick,  a little  apart  from  the 
rest,  near  the  banks  of  the  Dimbouritza,  in  its 
lower  course,  would  have  at  once  guessed  him 
to  be  a man  of  respectability.  It  was  near  the 
eventide.  The  sun  was  setting  over  the  vast 
plain,  covered  partially  with  forest  beyond  the 
river.  The  land  around,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  dotted  by  small  groups  of  men,  driving 
in  the  cattle  that  had  strayed  toward  a kind  of 
field  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  winding  stream, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  straggling  camps.  Tents, 
if  such  they  could  be  called,  were  scattered  here 
and  there.  Piles  of  luggage  formed  pillows  for 
weary  men  who  had  supped,  and  were  smoking 
their  pipes.  Fires,  fed  by  half-dried  shrubs 
hastily  collected,  smouldered  rather  than  blazed : 
at  intervals  sending  up  columns,  as  it  were,  to 
support  the  canopy  that  was  gathering  overhead 
! The  Mokan  looked  with  pride  at  certain  vast 
bulls  that  hustled  unwicldily  by,  some  raising  up 
their  horns  as  if  to  avoid  doing  damage,  others 
going  head  down,  and  goring  right  and  left  in 
their  hurry  to  avoid  the  goad — the  kindly  and 
the  egotistical  of  the  herd.  He  knew  that  these 
splendid  animals  bore  his  marks;  and  from  much 
association  with  Turks,  could  not  repress  the 
self-congratulatory  exclamation  of  “Mashallah  V' 
The  word  was  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
a sharp  cry  of  pain  or  fear  came  across  the  river. 
He  turned  somewhat  listlessly  in  that  direction, 
and  beheld  upon  a slip  of  level  land  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a number  of  forms  moving  rapidly. 
They  were  horsemen  galloping;  but  the  sound 
which  had  attracted  his  attention  must  have  come 
from  a nearer  point  than  that  at  which  they  had 
arrived  when  he  first  saw  them.  A lad  who  had 
drawn  nigh  to  give  an  account  of  the  bulls,  now 
directed  his  attention  to  something  that  was  strug- 
gling in  the  water  just  in  front.  It  was  a swim- 
mer vainly  endeavoring  to  make  head  against  tho 
current.  The  light  was  down,  but  Michal,  whe 
had  good  eyes,  exclaimed.  “By  my  saint,  *tis  a 
child  hunted  by  some  robbers — or  perhaps  an 
escaped  serf!  I have  been  hunted,  too,  before 
now.”  So  away  went  the  sheepskin  cloak,  and 
a portion  of  the  other  garments,  and  out  plunged 
Michal  into  the  stream — hand-over-hand — now 
rising  to  look  about  him — making  obliquely  to 
the  place  where  the  current  would  probably  cany 
the  weak  swimmer.  Before  long  he  saw  a face 
glance  upward  not  far  from  his ; but  it  went 
down,  and  then  the  arm  only  was  cast  into  the 
air.  He  caught  the  wrist  of  the  swimming  child, 
and  raised  its  head  above  the  water.  “Holy 
Virgin!”  he  muttered,  “’tis  a girl.5'  Though 
confused  with  her  plunge,  the  girl  had  not  lost 
her  consciousness,  and  assented,  if  she  heard 
what  he  said,  with  a wild  smile.  Michal  was 
swimming  powerfully  back,  when  something 
struck  the  water  sharply  close  by,  making  a 
sound  like  a pebble  on  a window-pane.  Again 
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arulagain  the  ssflifo sound  was ^ ^ A*  1 , not  have  taken  tffecX  MicUal  nm-,  rir?J  faking 

live.’*  ■■rJfi  Mkkal  io  himself,  4 1 fey x&  that  be  : ffonora  by  the  hirn«L.  kd  her  caufcu»md>n‘Um£jrie 
iortr  The  viH/MoB  atv  yhooting  atur  If  I make  J;w  alerA  *dgo.  round  Ibe  end  of  the  i«;jnt 
the  bank,  thim  I shall  bt  riddled  to  * c^brijity  laid  he/u‘|fw  plain  'behoi^^^tiiiril  *<rT‘ •' 

Girt.  are  ?W  afraid  to  dive  1 •*  ] people*  am  1*4  cm  not  croes  it  without  being 

The  girl  Whw]Hvre*l  that:  she  wa*  hoi  S^  jUeA  ! eemt  Some  of  my  friend*  w ould  bit  uVctape; 


a«  se\*erni  shot#  were  fired  at  once,  they  Wh 
Went  ripfer  rise  many  vanls  down  l he 

stream  As  It  wfos  .noW  nearly  dark,  thin  w**# 
^ttlReient . but  to  rank*3  matters  they 
dived  onte  ittoirti.  *md  et  length  up  unite  the 


othkT?ir  more  selftrtu  fetej  m f*qn  you 

swim  again,  down  *tTe*<n,  with  yourfotod  on  my 
abmildor 

Shis  an  worn!  that  she  could,  submitting  her- 
self iropiiriUy  to  the  faith  of  the  stranger  who  hurl 


shadow  of*  Walachian  Willow  that  drooped  from  j weed  her,  sjld  tacitly  accepting  his  sacrifices, 
the  hank  Miefod  caught  cm  of  t&e--  long,  Wkwajg*- 1 pwfcap*  bcf&iift*  she  knew  she  could  reward  them 
branches,  got  tehovi 

u;>fow.-,v  Raid  hc/lrittmg  dewri,  and  riot  heed- 
ing Uic  bhmii*  iUat  rtf  ere  pairing  to  outd  $j&wto»* 


' They  dipped  notefe**!  v into  the  srream,  and  in  a 
leisurely  wanner  began  to  cros*,.  Tlfo  pi tsssgc* 


the  liifta,  hctwecti  the  pursuing  parry  and  the 
Motan  herferttei,  whn,  rn  alnrin*  rrfcfr?  ftjtjcv 
hig  who*  (his  MUufc.  mnarit, ‘ WArilf  m«v  child, : 
*?iie  rtoxy^of  thy  oqu>< ' ■ ffoirt  llu>Q'-.|h>nG 
a«y  thing  wrong?  f wiU  pfoieci Xltm stf ifie 
ffaqfaS* 

Hi»  heart  vra*  ovcrifowYng  with  the  trcolloinkm 
of  his  owtj  e$c*pe,  and  he  taide  a«  if  he  Would 
embrace  the  child  ; ‘but  the  gydiue  with  rrluch 
she  impeded  him  and  mured  a little  further  oil*  on 
the  grata — while.  tq£  sign  of  friendship;  *he  still 


*var>  effwfed  with  out  difficuHv,  and  on  emerging, 
thtvy  found  tliemselv.es  many  hundred  yirfe  be- 
low tin?  .^itrfiue  iuiri*  of  the  imtojv  the  porilion 
of  which  imtffd  only  he  distinguished  by  n mas* 
of  ?tiw4v»  . reflecting  a dull  red  glow.  Their  dif- 
flcultie^  Wctc,  H*?weycf/not  yot  over : the  estates 
pf  the  Lord  flibiano  stretched  all  along  that  part 
pf  the  Ttrtei -**■ for,  tar  away, ^ wild  Plonora,  and 
H would  he  impufesible  to  xmreme  them  during 
the.  oigfit . She  knew,  « vjUase  of  her 

own  people,  *Hr»  aitglfl.  j^rbaps  bide  tit 

safety  But  Mfcfed, vwirp  prirbifbiy  knew  ibat  ih*f 


fefl  her  h^rul  upon  ht&  arm — showed  that  he  *ras  Zigans  vrewtttii  slw^ii  iWnfrfUl  one  io  the  other 
izuiitakr.n  a»  lo  her  age,  wild  that  ha  jFrti6w«i  hiding iu  the  woods.  They 

riMy  name  is  TToriara  (the  Little  Plower'i,^  ^accordingly  pram‘cU‘d  f*?/  distance — nil 

she  mplied  fathcV'e  name  is  Lagir.  My  ' tiiglrf  Juwg.  hok  ad — iridr  a?  the  down  began  io 

lUoihcr  w dead  l Ant  thn  slav^  of  the  Lfcmi  Bibi-  whiten  the  hw5  lhemnelvca  hi  a .thick  mae^ 
mno.  H*>  has  sold  me  to  the  Pasha,  and  I have  of  iietw  to  pass  the  day 

mu  away,  l.«  tfe  wrong 1?f  " Wfum  the  *un  bed  risen,  rbmorii  «;iw  with  • 

It  was  not  nwesroiry  h\  that  rountry  to  relotc  some  terror  that  th»V  wreto  not  far  from  the  cdunr 
ihr  further.  incidcnU.  Michsl  tanderKtonxi  the  - Iry  villa  of  her  ldrii;  but  MirltaV  loM  her  thie  wau? 
story  at  once  ; ..It.  in.  one  of  the  singular  i^rts  of  , the • plane  wUrxc  their  pn^kris  would  be  iessi 
his  character,  and  one  of  the  inridents  of  luu  lift  lifeelrto  look  lor  them.  And  in  bn Ui  tbw  «jwmt 
which  made  hirn  ^ hero  xmong  the  people,  that  ] the  day  on  the  edge  of  a little  glade  pt  the  fx>rc0t. 
immediaidy,  Without  any  fatal  ilclaytt,  ft?;  de.t^r-  J without  seeing  <my  living  thing,  save  a few  birds, 
mined  to  nband^it  the  propertr  ho  had  $pent  ar-  | -a-  ^niml  on  (iw  tp»f,  «nrl  nyk%  bright  creen  lu- 
(fdritis  ynm  ih  arattfw?)  m s\Mnr  to  he  enabtad  MkhaL  a*  sunn  it  ws*  light,  eontem- 

pftted  Floriora  With  3iMWhitfnt.  Her  beauty 
wemed  to  inerwe  \v*  tli^  rnoniing  broke  more 
cheerily  itiro^^h  ib^  trees  ; ^ml  when  the  *im 
atiddt’nly  darted  a she^f  of  golden  beams  through 
prompt  oth'rrvviseu/  would  invist  that  Ibi?  Rigttiv^e  I d cleft  % (fie  brabcliy  caoopy;  upon  this  maiden 
slstve  eh'JoM  he  returned  to  her  owners ; oilier-  ( compaiikn  of  hi*,  he  could  *carce!y  refrain  from 
iKey  were  In  dangeir,  n»xt  only  uf  tho  loss  of  j uttering  a cjy’cif  wonder.  Siwi s was  mnall  indeed 

**  n efufd/  und  dclieatcly  formed,  but  had  wi 
Vftnily  Attained  the  age  w hen  young  girls,  aa  they 


U*  sate  tins  young  girl — who  already  owed  her 
life  to  fwriir— from  tniserj*  and  shame:  He  knew 
that  if  he  returned  with  hes  to  the  c^tnp,  all  hlf 
companions,  however  much  iheir  ftelinga  might 


their  permission  t»  graze,  but  of  eonfisuatioTi  of 
all  their  prirpirity.  He  did  not  wish  to  involve  A 
tribe  by  whose  kindness  alono  he  had  grown  rich* 
in  a dangerous  dispute  with  the  autborifi»5#  of  the 
cwiiiiry : and  tixe*  idea  of  giviug  yp  the  Little 
flawetf  npver  occur rwl  to  him 
Thyre  ww  no  time  to  lose:  Tlio  pttrmierB,  who 
bad  lighted  torches  wem  going  tip  kke  riveMo  a 
♦pot  where  wu»a  fcrry-bciat,  and  they  would  Boon 
)h'  $<?mi  Ao  search  for  the  girl,  afevc  or  ifead.  Be- 
'ridr  i;  probably  in  obedience  to  order#  or  thrunt# 


g>>  down  ti>  the  aprin£s«t  look  furtively  “oyer  their 
ibooldm  i<y  know  if  They  are  fdtlbw  cd  from ACit 
<UT  Mieha!  cvmputed  tlie  rWarivc  value  of  the 
treasure  he  had  foi?t  nud  the  treasure  he  Imd  cran- 
ed, arid  found  that  be  wn«  a tidier  xMu  than  on 
the  previous  evie.  Some  will  woofer  that  he 
yhouid  thus  ?if  once  assume  a right  i>f  property 
over  the  aiaiden  who«?  lift  he  had  foriSi  ; but  iur  ' 
koew  ihb  \H‘iwer  of  gratitude  by  the  nvpcrierke 


tom'fhp  other  5tj^v  a number  of  the  herdsmen  1 of.  Kui  dwri  heart  ; and,  hmdcf,  wn#  there  riot 
^eic  coming  a.lnng  the  great  hedge  of  hush*#  mul  Ksmic-rhiuiT  in  ihc  art!i»$.s  look  of  admiratiut^  whi<rh 
Wii§.  v-h  M ihi/v]  the  rivet  at  ib.it  /dac-f,  tailing  for  | Ffonura  n»*»w  and  tj-nm  cast  up  at  his  couoWmvuiux- . 
Mkhal,  and  Wiling  him  to  bring  out  the  slsre-f  ttett  told  wfoit  form  her  thought*  xvw  takitic  1 
^huy  knew  bin  powers  -of  swim ffaog^  aud  gu*i#cd  j One  'iptsudicm:  fe  asked,  to  satin fy  himsetf;  \li .•* 
that  ui  the  flic  yhot<*  from  the  enemy  ecrrtld  ! low  vbioe,  he  «at  hiking  down  att«nti^ely  at 
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a blade  of  grass  that  was  shining  in  a speck  of 
sunlight : “ Has  Floriora  left  any  one  behind  in 
the  village  whom  she  regrets  1” 

“ My  father/’  she  replied  with  emphasis,  “ is 
grieving  over  my  loss,  and  will  rejoice  to  hear  of 
my  safety.” 

This  was  enough ; and  though  all  was  doubt 
and  uncertainty  for  the  morrow,  their  happy  hearts 
throbbed  all  day  long  in  the  embowered  recesses 
of  the  forest. 

Floriora  did  not  remain  inactive  all  the  time ; 
but  moved  here  and  there  gathering  nutritious 
berries,  and  digging  up  cool,  fresh  roots  from  the 
earth.  Michal  did  not  like  the  look  of  these  at 
first ; but  she  bit  pieces  oft  them,  and  said  laugh- 
ing, in  allusion  to  “ the  cup  of  black  coffee,” 
which  sends  so  many  great  men  out  of  the  world, 

I will  be  your  taster.”  Thus  the  day  wore  on ; 
and,  when  night  came,  the  fugitives  continued 
their  journey,  taking  a northerly  direction.  Mi- 
chal had  formed  a plan  for  his  future  life. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  they  reached 
a mountainous  country,  and  soon  entered  a deep 
and  gloomy  glen  with  which  Michal  seemed  well 
acquainted.  Advancing  a little  in  front  of  Flori- 
ora, he  came  to  a cave,  where,  standing  on  one 
side  with  the  girl  pressed  close  to  him,  he  cried : 
“ Lenk ! Lenk ! Come  out  and  surrender.” 

A bullet  whistled  past ; and  a roar,  as  if  a can- 
non had  been  fired  within,  rolled  forth. 

“Ha!  Lenk,”  again  cried  Michal,  looking 
shrewd.  “If  this  had  been  the  patrol,  what 
would  have  been  the  use  of  firing  before  your 
eyes  were  openl” 

“ I have  three  more  charges  ready,”  replied  a 
gruff  voice  from  the  interior ; u and  though  you 
have  caught  me  napping,  it  would  be  a hard  mat- 
ter to  take  me.  But  I think  I know  that  voice. 
Is  it  Michal,  playing  his  foolish  jokes  1” 

“ No  other.” 

“ Stand  out  in  the  light  and  let  me  see  you.” 

“ I shall  make  a good  mark,”  said  Michal,  ad- 
vancing fearlessly  from  his  cover,  while  Floriora, 
trembling  with  terror,  endeavored  to  restrain  him. 

Presently  the  voice  from  within  expressed  sat- 
isfaction, but  wanted  to  know  who  the  woman 
was. 

“ My  wife ! ” said  Michal,  boldly ; and  Floriora, 
though  trembling  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  re- 
mained silent. 

Presently  they  entered  the  cavern,  and  the 
newly-betrothed  maiden  saw  indeed  that  the  rob- 
ber Lenk’s  boast  that  he  could  not  easily  be  taken 
was  well  founded.  When  they  had  advanced  a 
few  paces,  and  her  eyes  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  half-light,  she  saw  a dark  chasm  about  three 
paces  wide,  stretching  across  the  entrance,  and 
heard  a murmur  of  water  far  below.  Never  was 
there  a better  moat  to  a castle.  The  opposite 
side  of  the  chasm  was  several  feet  above  the  place 
where  the  new-comers  stood ; and  they  soon  dis- 
cerned a form  engaged  in  thrusting  down  a kind 
of  bridge,  made  of  a couple  of  beams  lashed  to- 
gether. Over  this  they  passed;  having  turned 
round  a huge  mass  of  rock,  they  found  themselves 
in  a cave  of  considerable  size,  fitted  with  a table, 


a bed,  rude  cupboards,  and  other  comforts,  and 
lighted  by  an  oil  lamp  swinging  from  the  roof. 
In  every  respect  this  dwelling-place  was  superior 
to  the  hut  to  which  Floriora  had  been  accustomed. 

“ It  is  almost  as  fine  as  my  lord  Bibiano’s  pal- 
ace,” said  she. 

Lenk,  whose  life  Michal  had  saved,  some 
years  past,  was  a jovial  host  enough.  He,  too, 
had  been  driven  to  that  wild  mode  of  life  by  an 
act  of  tyranny ; and,  though  he  did  subsist  by 
levying  tribute  on  the  surrounding  country,  was 
in  every  other  respect  a good  sort  of  character. 
The  peasantry  whom  he  always  spared — partly, 
perhaps,  because  they  had  nothing  worth  taking, 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  prudential  motives — had 
never  a bad  word  to  say  against  him ; and  in- 
stead of  assisting  the  police,  always  gave  him 
due  warning  of  any  movement  against  his  liberty. 
This  is  the  reason  of  the  long  impunity  which 
the  brigands  of  Wallachia  enjoy.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  them  to  live  to  a green  old  age,  and 
when  they  do  close  their  career  young,  it  is  gen- 
erally in  some  skirmish.  They  are  rarely  taken 
and  tried. 

Lenk  soon  made  his  guests  quite  at  home; 
and  showed  them,  as  an  especial  mark  of  his 
confidence,  a crevice  in  the  rock,  which  had  for- 
merly been  open,  but  had  gradually  been  filled 
with  earth,  and  through  which  he  was  making  a 
back  entrance  to  his  retreat.  “ I know  where  it 
comes  out,”  said  he.  “ It  is  right  on  the  top  of 
the  rock,  at  a place  inaccessible  except  to  birds. 
Then  I will  place  a rope-ladder,  by  which  I can 
swing  down  when  I please  to  the  glen  on  the 
other  side,  which  I could  not  reach  except  by  an 
hour’s  walk  any  other  way.  So  if  I am  ever 
hard-pressed,  I flit ; and  'twill  he  a hard  matter 
to  catch  me.  The  earth  all  goes  down  the  hole 
you  have  crossed,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it.” 

Michal,  on  the  first  opportunity,  employed 
Lenk  to  go  and  bring  a priest  from  a village 
down  in  the  plain,  and  his  marriage  with  Floriora 
was  duly  celebrated  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen. 
He  now  began  to  join  Lenk  in  his  excursions ; 
and  they  lived  as  comfortably  as  freebooters  may. 
It  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  Floriora 
pined  in  this  state  of  existence.  She  thought 
her  husband’s  calling  justifiable,  and,  indeed, 
noble  ; and  proudly  compared  her  ow  n independ- 
ent condition  with  that  to  which  she  was  to  have 
been  condemned.  When  Michal  remained  many 
days  absent,  she  felt  keen  misery,  and  regretted 
that  a more  quiet  lot  had  not  been  vouchsafed  to 
her.  But,  when  she  saw  him  from  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  coming  back  with  a lamb  on  his 
shoulder,  and  Lenk  following,  driving  a bullock 
laden  with  spoil,  her  eyes  glistened,  and  she 
leaped  with  as  much  joy  and  exultation  to  the 
neck  of  her  lord,  as  if  he  had  been  a chieftain  of 
many  men,  returning  covered  with  laurels,  from# 
the  wars. 

In  due  time  a son  was  bom  to  her,  and  her 
cup  of  happiness  was  full.  It  had  been  decreed 
that  bitters  should  be  again  mixed  with  it.  One 
morning  L^nk  was  about  to  go  forth  when  he 
descried  bright  objects  flashing  far  down  the 
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glen;  and  hie  keen  eye  discovered  that  they 
were  the  weapons  of  soldiers.  He  at  once  sus- 
pected that  his  retreat  had  been  discovered,  and 
withdrawing  the  bridge,  announced  the  fact  to 
Michal,  who  was  standing  in  smiling  happiness 
waiting  until  his  little  wife  should  succeed  in 
unfastening  the  grasp  by  which  his  boy  had  got 
hold  of  his  black  beard.  The  two  banditti  made 
ready  their  arms,  and  waited  for  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  soldiery.  There  were  about  a 
dozen ; but  they  halted  at  a respectful  distance, 
and  a man  moved  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  and  exhorted  the  inmates  to  surrender.  A 
scornful  laugh  yras  the  answer ; but  the  defend- 
ers of  the  cave  did  not  fire  on  the  herald,  because 
they  saw  that  he  was  a peasant.  Soon  after,  the 
soldiers  began  to  pour  volley  after  volley  into  the 
cavs;  they  were  answered  with  effect.  There 
was  very  little  danger  for  Lenk  and  Michal,  but 
some  of  the  balls  rebounded  into  the  chamber 
where  Floriora  sat.  She  was  therefore  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  crevice ; and  which  had,  by 
this  time,  been  completely  opened. 

When  the  combat  had  continued  some  hours, 
the  besiegers,  who  knew  that  their  firing  had 
produced  no  effect,  as  the  guns  still  answered 
from  within,  drew  off,  and  seemed  to  consult. 
The  new  plan  they  hit  upon  has  often  been 
adopted  in  that  kind  of  warfare.  Some  of  them 
climbed  the  face  of  the  hill,  armed  with  sharp 
axes,  and  began  cutting  away  the  brushwood, 
and  throwing  down  the  vast  mass  of  dried  wood 
which  had  been  accumulating  there  for  years. 
They  had  resolved  to  smoke  out  their  enemies. 
Lenk  now  applauded  himself  on  the  idea  of  a 
back  entrance  ; and  when  the  bonfire  was  lighted, 
the  whole  party  made  preparations  for  an  escape. 
Being  perfectly  confident  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, they  went  up  the  steep  passage  laughing, 
reached  the  summit  of  the  rock,  joked  about  the 
foolish  police  who  were  roasting  themselves  that 
scorching  day  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  cough- 
ed a tittle  in  the  smoke  which  filled  the  air,  dis- 
placed the  ladder,  and  prepared  to  descend  into 
the  valley.  Lenk  went  down  first,  and  sat  pa- 
tiently at  the  bottom,  steadying  the  ladder ; 
Floriora  followed : then  came  Michael,  with  his 
boy  strapped  firmly  on  his  back.  He  was  only 
half  way  down  when  a shot  was  fired  ; Lenk  fell 
dead ; Floriora  was  seized  by  a man  who  rushed 
forward  ; and  a volley  was  aimed  at  her  unhappy 
husband.  The  missiles  clattered  in  the  rock 
around ; but  he  was  only  slightly  wounded,  and 
the  child  escaped  unhurt ; he  looked  down,  and 
saw  a whole  group  of  enemies  waiting.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  cast  himself  among  them ; for  he 
thought  that  Floriora  too  had  been  murdered  as 
well  as  Lenk.  But  the  love  of  life  was  strong 
within  him;  and  he  had  revenge  within  him. 
He  saw  a ledge  of  rock  at  no  great  distance,  and 
by  a desperate  leap,  in  spite  of  his  burden,  gained  | 
it.  The  men  below  stood  awe-struck.  Another 
desperate  leap.  A shot  or  two  was  fired  without 
effect.  Another  gigantic  spring,  and  he  reached 
a place  from  which  he  could  scramble  back  toward 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  In  brief,  he  escaped,  and 
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an  hour  afterward  found  himself  safe  in  a distant 
retreat,  where  he  sat  down  and  wept  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  even  until  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  for  the  lose  of  his  Floriora. 

It  was  after  this  incident  that  Michal  became 
known  in  Wallachia  as  the  Mokan.  Under  that 
name  he  committed  many  ruthless  deeds,  prin- 
cipally against  the  Boyards ; because  he  soon 
learned  that  the  attacking  party  which  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  happiness  had  been  directed 
by  the  steward  of  the  Lord  Bibiano,  who,  by 
some  means  not  explained,  had  discovered  that 
the  fugitive  slave  was  living,  and  had  learned  the 
secret  of  the  double  entranco.  The  Mokan  tried 
to  ascertain  what  took  place  after  he  effected  his 
escape.  He  found  the  body  of  Lenk,  from  which 
the  soldiers  had  cut  the  head  as  a trophy  ; but 
there  was  no  trace  of  Floriora.  Perhaps  the  cer- 
tainty of  her  doom  would  have  left  him  less  mis- 
erable. He  tortured  his  mind  with  reflections  on 
what  might  have  happened  to  her.  Jealous  pas- 
sion sometimes  nearly  drove  him  mad.  He  in- 
quired of  the  peasantry.  Some  said  that  she 
had  been  killed  ; others  that  she  had  been  taken 
away  to  a prison  ; others  that  she  had  escaped. 
The  last  supposition  the  Mokan  treated  with 
contempt,  bemuse  he  believed  that  if  Floriora 
were  at  liberty  she  would  soon  find  her  way  to 
his  side.  Thus  time  passed,  and  by  degrees 
Michal  hardened  and  hardened,  and  the  terror  of 
his  name  filled  the  whole  country. 

Nearly  ten  years  afterward,  when  his  son  had 
grown  to  a tall  lithe  boy,  who  looked  much  older 
than  he  was,  Michal,  at  his  request,  took  him  to 
a fair,  annually  held  at  a village  on  the  Transyl- 
vanian frontier,  at  the  foot  of  the  Krapacks.  A 
convent  of  women  stands  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  village,  and  the  Mokan/ disguised  as  a 
Bulgarian  merchant,  asked  permission  to  sleep  in 
the  Hall  of  Strangers.  This  was  readily  granted, 
and  the  father  and  son  lay  down  upon  a mat,  and 
reposed  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  convent  had  all  come  out,  curi- 
ous to  look  at  him  ; many  had  chatted  with  him 
while  he  ate  his  supper.  In  the  dead  of  night  a 
woman,  a nun  by  her  dress,  bearing  a lamp,  Cau- 
tiously entered  the  room,  and  approaching  the 
sleepers,  stood  over  them  and  gazed  in  wonder 
at  their  faces — in  wonder  and  love  ; for,  a mo- 
ment afterward,  his  wife  was  on  her  knees  em- 
bracing the  rough  face  of  the  bandit,  who  awoke. 
He  gazed  on  the  pale  suffering  face  before  him ; 
and,  as  he  gazed,  a vision  of  youth  and  beauty 
took  its  place.  “ Floriora,  O my  Floriora ! 
Thou  art  not  so  changed  as  I am  !”  Then  they 
fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and  wept  bitterly. 

She  had  contrived  to  escape  from  her  captors ; 
but,  believing  that  her  husband  and  child  were* 
killed,  repaired  to  that  convent  and  asked  for  hos- 
pitality. She  had  not  taken  the  vail — the  piou* 
Wallachi&n  story-tellers  particularly  insist  on  this 
point — because  only  unmarried  and  free  women 
were  received  ; but  she  had  remained  for  ten 
years  as  a kind  of  lay  sister,  doing  menial  serv- 
ices for  the  others.  They  had  even  acquired  a 
claim  over  hex  something  Kks  that  which  a lord 
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has  over  his  serf.  “ I shall  not  be  allowed  to  go 
with  my  lord,”  said  she,  faintly  smiling,  “ if  the 
morning  finds  me  here.” 

Michal  arose  ; and,  shaking  the  boy  who  still 
4ept,  bade  him  follow.  They  went  forth  into  the 
night  together.  For  the  second  time,  the  Mokan 
abandoned  the  wealth  he  had  amassed,  and 
thought  only  of  preserving  the  Little  Flower. 
Many  were  the  dangers  and  sufferings  they  en- 
countered in  the  passage  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains ; for  Michal  had  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  another  land.  The  pilgrims  traveled 
on  foot,  but  Floriora  never  complained  of  fatigue. 
On  the  contrary,  she  every  day  seemed  to  grow 
younger  and  younger  ; and  when  they  at  length 
crossed  the  frontier,  she  romped  with  her  son, 
who  was  as  tall  as  herself,  in  a field  by  the  mar- 
gin of  a stream,  while  Michal  sat  on  a fallen 
tree,  and  looked  gravely  on  through  tears  of 
joy. 


Thus  they  went  on  and  on  in  good  old  story- 
book style,  until  they  came  to  the  Banat  of  Te- 
meswar,  in  the  capital  of  which  the  late  bandit’s 
son  contrived  to  open  a shop,  and  to  settle  down 
as  a peaceable  citizen.  The  lovers  of  the  mar- 
velous took  the  Mokan  up  at  a much  later  period 
of  life,  and  made  him  a guerrilla  hero  in  one  of 
the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians, 
during  which  he  espoused  neither  side,  but  in- 
flicted injury  on  both.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, for  supposing  that  he  ever  left  Temeswar 
again.  He  had  enough  to  do  to  make  the  Little 
Flower  happy  after  her  long  period  of  misfortune. 
We  do  not  understand  him,  if  he  did  not  think 
her  as  beautiful  ever  afterward,  as  when  the 
dawn  first  revealed  her  countenance  to  him  in 
the  forest  hiding-place.  Michal  the  younger 
soon  grew  up,  and  had  brothers  and  sisters,  some 
of  whose  children  may  be  in  Temeswar  to  this 
day. 
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THE  UNITED  8TATES. 

SINCE  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  have  not  been  of  very 
special  importance.  The  exasperation  consequent 
upon  that  measure  has  manifested  itself  ia  subse- 
quent debates  and  “ explanations.”  The  members 
of  Congress  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  Bill  issued  a 
protest  against  that  measure,  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  their  opposition  to  it.  They  declare  that  it 
was  carried  unnecessarily  and  wantonly,  there  be- 
ing no  present  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a 
government  in  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.  They  say  that  by  this  bill  the  free  States 
“have  lost  all  guarantee  for  freedom  in  the  Terri- 
tories contained  in  former  compromises,  while  all 
the  States,  both  slave  and  free,  have  lost  the  guar- 
antees of  harmony  and  union  which  those  com- 
promises afforded.”  They  further  affirm  that  this 
iraeasure  looks  to  the  wider  extension  of  slavery  in 
the  future — to  the  annexation  of  Cuba  and  portions 
•of  Mexico,  at  any  cost  whether  of  money  or  blood 
—to  a war* with  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and 
an  alliance  with  Russia — to  the  immediate  annexa- 
tion of  the  eastern  portion  of  St.  Domingo,  with  a 
view  to  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the  whole  of  that 
island — to  an  alliance  with  Brazil  and  the  extension 
of  slavery  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon — and  finally 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  slavcholding  States  from  the 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a separate  empire 
in  the  central  regions  of  the  Continent.  Against 
this  measure  the  signers  of  the  address  appeal  to 
the  people  of  both  sections,  announcing  their  readi- 
ness to  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  to  execute  such  measures  as  may 
seam  advisable  “ for  the  recovery  of  the  ground  lost 
to  freedom,  and  to  prevent  the  further  aggression  of 
slavery.” — In  the  Senate  this  address  was  animad- 
verted upon  in  very  severe  terms  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Tennessee,  who  declared  that  he  had  “ never  seen 
a production  which  contained  in  so  few  words  so 
much  fiction  and  pure  imagination”  as  did  this  ad- 
dress. He  pmnounced  the  charge  that  the  South 
had  urged  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  with 
the  designs  alleged,  to  be  wickedly  and  maliciously 
false.  The  bill  would  have  passed  had  no  Southern 


8enator  voted  for  it.  The  South  wished  to  do  no 
wrong  to  the  North;  it  asked  only  the  preservation 
of  the  Constitution  and  an  equality  of  rights.  He 
spoke  in  terms  of  severe  condemnation  of  those 
who  had  presented  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  This,  he  said,  was  equiva- 
lent to  petitioning  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
which  could  not  be  preserved  for  a day  after  the  re- 
peal of  that  law.  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Massachusetts, 
replied,  defending  the  petitioners.  They  asked 
merely  for  the  ropeal  of  an  act  of  Congress  but  four 
years  old,  which  was  in  addition  to  one  which  had 
been  in  force  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Public  sen- 
timent, he  said,  was  against  the  law,  and  demanded 
its  repeal ; and  the  time  had  gone  by  when  threats 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  deter  the  free 
States  from  doing  what  they  believed  to  be  right. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Union,  moreover,  he  be- 
lieved t«  be  impossible.  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, also  replied  to  Mr.  Jones.  He  said 
that  if  the  Union  could  not  exist  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  it  ought  to  come  to  an 
end.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Sumner 
declared  that  he  disavowed  any  personal  obliga- 
tion to  assist  in  the  return  of  a fugitive  slave. 
This  called  forth  severe  replies  from  Senators 
Butler  and  Pettit,  who  charged  Mr.  Sumner  witk 
repudiating  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  support  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Sumner  subsequently  made 
a set  speech  in  reply,  in  which  he  said,  that  in 
taking  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  he 
swore  to  support  it  as  he  understood  it,  not  as  it 
was  understood  by  others.  He  said  that  the  charge 
against  him  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  of  which  States  the  former,  in 
its  resolutions  of  1798,  had  undertaken  to  define  its 
constitutional  obligations  to  the  extent  of  nullifying 
an  act  of  Congress  ; and  the  latter  of  which,  in  ex- 
pelling an  eminent  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  been  sent  te  protect  the  rights  of  her  colored 
citizens,  had  committed  an  act  which  one  of  tke 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a citizen  of  South 
Carolina,  had  characterized  as  trampling  upon  the 
Constitution.  He  aeked  how  many  Senators  there 
were  who  would  assist  in  surrendering  s fugitive 
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slave;  h » did  not  believe  ihe re  O&o.  To  this 

cjnestjon,  Mr.  CUv,  of  AUt>a«ji,  replied;  that,  tot 
it  should  in:  iKi/utotf  to  the  World  fhnt  no  one 
ntor  had  the  mond  ranith#*  td  iliat  i&e  wcrdU  | 
a^stsf  irr  rohf or btff  # slafe  fco  firs  AWto**/,  ho  fcifetd 
say  ilfet-  !»*  himavif  won  Id  4f<  *o.  Mr  fedtor  <e* 
joined,  d(?f*ml}n£  SutfiU  pawl  urn  fatta  the  cbaige* 
brought  by  Mr.  Burnnrr. — Mr.  fejieUo,  to  new- 
ly elected  lbh 

rrrsolixVwns  of  ihe  Legislature  o f Urn l 8iMi&  e#n*ttt* 
inf{&vniit?r  Tv&tpy  far  hi*  vote  cm  die  Nstowhu 
Bill.  MV;  Tottoy  replied,  vindicating  to  Kout*e 
on  the  pnynd  tlmi  the  Mirffrouri  rntrietto  vau 
without  any  foundation  in  the  ConsUtutto-  He 
spoke  in  xifOGg  CondctnnaUon  of  the  recent  nol^f 
the  Ccmhe  client  to  i *rem:e  to  the 

el&iaUftt*  of  ’set  at  defiance 

the  Execntto?  toxfelHLTe,  and  Judicial  depart* 
mcmiof  to  and  ir»mpkd 

antief  ptAwiry.  H-b  *»- 

ocpied  *to  iMgtocefrmfiwhich  had  been  pr^Mned 
*pmv  him  as  the  highm*  eulogy  that  h$  bou)d  te* 
w&etoM.f*  replied,  by  n defatme  of  h** 

Stfatr  itt hat  tttxsit  law  in  pattieu- 
la/,  whSA/to tnr  «nUteiy  in  accordance 
with  to Com»titttti<m,  Hedenaaneed  the  ¥ wuive 
$ fets  Law.  tmd  rcnouncud  all  obitotibaLs  in  wcjst 
in  ills  ctontejnVnit  '-**---Amnng  the  import  Aid  meiui- 
we*  tfjwntoto  fiend  action.  is  uef  yct  Uiker/.  are 
; • to'  • v idfe  Rirrr  and  It  arbor  $fityt- 

fette  lr$hin£  a tvtegmph  fe  to  Pdtiftrc,  and 
atom  oVOTnornir.nt^o7i  h^t^f*e,fi  StoF  ran  toco  ami 
Chifrti,  and  t\ie,  Canadian  Rec irimcity  wid  Jtp*u 
treaties,  : : ■,.  ; : 

The  *‘  Gadsden  Treat :y?  tuih  .M<!*ito,  £#i  amend- 
ed ip  the  Senate  > has  been  weeejded  by  Hunt  a Anna. 
The  first  article,  relating  fo  to  new  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  State#  and  MeiVto is  u«  fedtoy*  • 
**;The  ’Mexican  Republic  agto*  U>  deviate  the 
fejfewing  « her  true  Hunt**  with  (ho  Ihmud  £ tided 
for  the  future  : retaining  the  kamtvdif  ito#  Um  l»er 
tween  to  two  CnUfnnUft*  a#  silmady  iMmed  aod 
f»tald»hed  according  to  flu*  5ih anito  of  ihe  rmiiy 
<rf  Ouadalupe  Hidalyo,  the  limits  be rveen  tW  two 
RepuWto  dhall  bd  a«.  fellows  r Begirmin^  fe  !bc 
Guif  of  Mexico,  ihre*  leagues  from  f and.  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grand*,  us  ptotidet)  i«  the 
&th  at  tick  of  the  treaty  of  Cfaadalupi^  Rtdaiao ; 
thence,  ftC  dtfinf:d  in  iho  siid  articlF,  up  the 
of  that  riycf  xk  the  pmt  wh«t^  \Ue  .pafnildl  M*' 
4T  norda  latitude  ctoaua  tbs  *swe ; due 

wrvs t vm  hubd^f  mf teal  \ f Ifer.df  tb  (tie  f&t*' 

ailiel  >}f  noHh  l^u'tjcd«  c theince  nfeoy  ifc* 

wud  pdruiUl  oi'^r’:  ^ h^  the  )IUb  in^ridkb  fen- 
^iwidi*  if  Gn>nnwtoh ; tiu^ncc  ijn  > rAra^ht 
liw  to.f  yfetfd  tfn  tM  Cfeferadjcii  .riri^-twirity;  Ely- 
gliah  Knfak  hefew  X\&  G»fe  *&A  Col  < 

tmulo  timers:,  thence  up  the-  middle  of  the  said 
rit-cf  Colorado,  unbl  it  intcraeto  the  present  tme 
ImtMXQn  the  United  States  md  Meuoo T d<  com- 
missitrtter  i*  to  be  appointed  by  #&[&.  ^ov^tnment 
to  survey  and  iayduw  n this  bound  Ary,  and  their  *to 
eision  it  to  he  final,  and  to  he  rouaidiTred  a?  a part 
of  fhc  ttttaijp.5  The  U nitrd  Sute»  ».rc  relented  from 
the  ohCrVatimi,  imposed  by  ihelie&l?  nff*'iiadaliipe 
Uidalgo,  ho  protect  tito  M exican  front ierr  against  to 
Indians  hi  contfidorotioo  fur  this  rf  lease , and  for 
die  tcryitory  ended  by  Mexico,  tfw  Lmted  BteVcar 
-30?  Icy  pay  ^JO.OOO^ODO,  of  which  f T,000,000  k ftr  W 
pxid  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  to- 
maind^r  %»  soon  as  the  boundary  hue  is  estHldush- 
e*d; ' Tcf  wIs  and  eftixena  of  the  United  £dnU’s  ate 
in  have  free  psstface  (Hrnnch  the  Outfof  C'ilifit<7n?i 


and  Aldng  the  Colorado  xtv«r.  The  ^utorlSAtto 
of  the  conatraclion  of  u pbtr.k  roud  and  raihvny 
acros*  to.  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  confitmed, 
aad  naviher  government  is  to  throw  any  obstacle* 
m thft  way  of  the  free  transit  ®f  person:?  and  iner 
cHfthdiao  of  bo tli  nation*  ; pP.  hijchur  charts  to  be 
made  upon  ihv  Uairsii  of  viie  peraons  and  prop*’rty 
t»f  of  the  Unitod  Butee  than  upon  thoyc 

of  foreign  nations ; no  into rest  in  to  road  rrr 
itt  i(a  proccmls  to  be  tmttefarred  to  any  furtrign.gov 
eimneul}  and  no  passport*  or  letter.?  ol  ^-cnnty  u, 
to  be  tojuirsd  of  persona  merely  cmaxtng  the  Jeth 
mus*  Ttie  Catted  States  are  to  hnre  to  tigiit  «t 
transport  ing  their  mails  across,  the  latimtu*  in  cKmd 
bug*  free  of  all  custom-house  cr  other  ebarges  liy 

the  Mexican  govommeot.  Arr«ngmnviUs  arc  to  b* 

made  by  Which  the  Unitml  jSutes  way  tratopoit 
to>op*  and  enunitiotts  of  war  by  i)n>  wed.  When 
thA  mad  fe  & port  hf  y n try  j»  to  be  b^«h  V 

cd  it;  or  near  trrmiwas  in  thp  Golf  oi  Mexico 
The  United  St  a to  atAy  extend  to  dm  w*d  sudi 
prolectirm  if  shall  b*  warmnted  hy  puhlio  or  in- 
ternational few;  After  i^nisitierabifl  debate  ui 
Coftgrea*,  life  bill  making  to  oppruprirnimi  of 
$lP,OOt>,GCH)  tou^itc  #ct  enrrv  -inu»  effect  she  Btip- 
idntiona  of  to  treaty,  w«w  paanad,  by  « fate  of 
VrXi  to  (a  m to  Honaet  knd  34  to  ft  in  the  Senate 

■— <-*A  treaty  to  been  TregiTtisitmi  between  tho 

Uniud  Slato  3*nd  Orc-ai  Britain,  providing  for  rom- 
mcrtrifcl  roc>j<pKity^ ^ betwe*n  thw  country  and  the 
Ilritish  ppyvjnce*.  U provido*  that  the  fitorto 
of  ill*  province*,  with  th»  *?x cop tum  of  those  oi 
^VTl»b4d  fend;  »M  \ .bi*  oj^n  to  Amerntn  citi/icns- 
thar  digpntc#  rv^acxia^  htifir sirs  ^h«li  be  settled  by 
arthiration ; that  the  ifniish  shall  ham  a right  to 
panicipate  io  the  Am^rimm  m far  *s  the 

3Uth  degree  of  north  lutcrudc  ; ibat  tow  *haU  hr 
feee  ' -;i-  vhe  Uni- 
ted States fn  fesh,  ainmab 

lumber,  and  a variety  of  nntnrul  productione  i d th«ir 
unnianufactured  state  The  St  Lawrence  and  thf 
Canadian  canals  nrr  to  be  thrown  e»p«x  co  Arncncan 
r«st*dis  ; and  to  MxtCTfctin  %vkfmiff£eni  fe  io 
Ujr-cm  to  States  to  British  imo  ihci . 

panels  upon  similar  Xfrfox  rr'i'fC  'treaty  .1* , 
submitted  \<>  the  pr^vitickil  I cgislatup-  y .^f  to  Rn)  - 
ish  punnnr^a,  as  well  of  the 

two  countrto, — -The  Ja|>tn  E^pudltion  has  been 
anehtol  with  exceedingly  fa^mble  mulls  A 
treaty  M atmty,  pb?p*r»itarv  to  a common: lal  IrgalV 
h«*l^rpAii^ttaledv  This  treaty  h«fc  been  fiubmk* 
4^  proyisimifi  had  mt  irauw- 

j.bcd  ui  the  date:  when  this  fterprd  closes.  It 
Ifewnferef,  ito wtood  dfet  it  cwfetaias  the  iutporiMil 
that  rwp  different  iulsmls  Miill 

W to  American  t that  the  ate  arm?  re 

fb>m  Califerriin  to  China  shall  be  furnished  wHth 
supplfei  of  oohW  ; and  tor  etdfecs  ship  wrecked  cn 
to  .Tapancso  mwah*  ^iwl!  fccciffc  iKnipiiablc  treM 
mw/l  The  liegotiadotia  thitmehutti  wet^  cohdiicred 
in’ 4 vi* ry  friemliy  spirit.  It  is  not  «upp«*«d  tk«t 
the  comnmren  with  Japan  will  at  present  be  h,©y 
v^ry  considerably  anwitfil,  the  peiTife  hnrmg  been 
*o  long  seclvided  from  inicr»v.oirsi1'  w.ttjj  tar>uyocra. 
that  ife'T  prcklaoj  ire l few;  fi rficto  adapted  tor  C'k- 
pmtation.  The  bow  civo  bceti^ndt^iior 

ing  to  (mt^r  iurW*  atrfratyybuUtitf* 
that  tJfeiy.jpjfett  shad been 
The  fellow  to.  appoirumcnis  htfrC;  lw*?©'--mfeR-  tor 
the  new  T frrfitorto  of  Nebraska  and  Ea&sfts 
For  Kti>r't*k'c WitUbsn  O Hatter,  of  Kmtii&y  {to 
deeiine#  The  appottttfirfttin,  (Tsvem^r  r Tlwjf»*  P.  Uttia 
of  tows,  SmtHoty ; Femvor  F«r*n  ta&ikf 
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Chief  Justice ; Edward  R.  Hardin,  of  Georgia,  and  James 
Bradley,  of  Indiana,  Associate  Justices ; Experience  E eta- 
brook,  of  Wisconsin,  Attorney  General;  Mark  W.  Izard, 
of  Arkansas,  Marshal. 

For  Kansas.— Andrew  IT.  Reeder,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Governor;  Daniel  Woodson,  of  Virginia,  Secretary; 
Madison  Brown,  of  Maryland,  Chief  Justice ; Sanders 
W.  Johnson,  of  Ohio,  and  Rush  Elimore,  of  Alabama, 
Associate  Judges ; Andrew  J.  Isaacs,  of  Louisiana,  At- 
torney General ; J.  B.  Donaldson,  of  Illinois,  Marshal. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  convened  at 
Concord,  June  7.  In  the  Senate  the  Democrats 
have  a decided  preponderancy.  In  the  House  the 
Democratic, candidate  for  Speaker  was  elected  by 
a vote  of  156  to  153  cast  for  his  opponent,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Whigs  and  Free-Soilera.  The 
most  important  business  before  the  Legislature  was 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators.  A number 
of  ballots  were  had,  the  regular  Democratic  candi- 
date lacking  from  four  to  seven  votes  of  a majority. 
It  was  finally  resolved  to  postpone  the  election  of 
Senators  till  the  next  Legislature.  A series  of  re- 
solutions was  passed  by  the  House,  bearing  upon 
the  Nebraska  Bill.  The  first  reiterates  the  resolu- 
tion of  1850,  declaring  “ that  the  people  are  bound 
by  no  compact,  express  or  implied,  to  suffer  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  into  Territory  now  free,”  and 
expressing  an  unalterable  opposition  to  the  erection 
of  any  Territory  without  its  prohibition  by  law. 
The  second  resolution  is  directed  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Nebraska  Bill.  The  third  and  fourth 
commend  the  course  of  those  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  who  opposed  the  bill,  and 
censure  those  who  voted  in  its  favor. 

A bill  has  passed  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
punishing  with  a fine  of  $5000  and  five  years’  im- 
prisonment any  person  who  shall  falsely  And  ma- 
liciously represent  any  inhabitant  to  be  a fugitive 
from  labor,  with  the  design  of  procuring  his  forcible 
removal.  Every  such  claim  is,  prima  faciey  pre- 
sumed to  be  false  and  malicious,  and  this  presump- 
tion can  be  rebutted  only  by  testimony  equivalent 
to  that  of  two  credible  witnesses  testifying  to  facts 
directly  tending  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  claim. 

Serious  disturbances  have  arisen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  between  Americans  and  for- 
eigners. In  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  for  several 
successive  Sabbaths,  encounters  took  place,  occa- 
sioned by  individuals  haranguing  in  the  open  air 
against  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic 
Churoh.  These  difficulties  have  been  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  hostility  entertained  by  foreigners 
to  a secret  combination  designated  as  “ Know-No- 
things,” who  have  operated  with  much  success  in 
local  elections  in  many  of  the  larger  places.  Their 
action  is  mainly  directed  against  the  election  to  of- 
fice of  any  except  citizens  of  native  birth. The 

Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  with  unusual  spirit 
throughout  the  country.  The  celebration  was  at- 
tended with  fewer  accidents  than  usual.  A collis- 
ion took  place  on  the  Susquehanna  Railroad,  near 
Baltimore,  between  a regular  and  an  excursion 
train*,  by  which  about  forty  persons  were  killed  on 
the  spot  or  fatally  injured.— Frauds  to  the  amount 
of  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  perpetrated  by  Robert  Schuyler,  late  President 
and  Transfer  Agent  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Railroad.  The  larger  portion  was  commit- 
ted by  issuing  spurious  stock  of  this  road,  for  which 
his  two  fold  position  gave  abundant  facilities.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  was  a great  depreciation 

in  the  value  of  railroad  stocks  in  general. The 

eholcra  has  made  its  appearance  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  In  some  localities  at  the  West  it  is 


extremely  virulent.  In  other  sections  it  has  as  yet 

assumed  a comparatively  mild  form. General 

Quitman  and  several  other  persons  reputed  to  be 
engaged  in  an  organisation  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba, 
have  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail  on  a charge  of 
violating  the  neutrality  law. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  new  localities,  and  to  & very  large 
amount.  Serious  difficulties  have  arisen  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  places,  growing  out  of  squatter 

claims. From  New  Mesioo  and  the  Rio  Grands 

we  receive  continued  accounts  of  Indian  hostilities. 

A revolution  has  taken  place  in  New  Grenada. 
General  Melo  suddenly  rose  against  the  govern- 
ment, seized  the  President,  Obando,  and  assumed 
supreme  power.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
success  of  the  coup  d'etat  will  be  but  temporary. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Cabinet, 
consequent  upon  the  separation  of  the  functions  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  from  those  of 
Secretary  of  War.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  relin- 
quishes the  former  department,  in  which  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  George  Grey,  retaining  the  War  de- 
partment. Much  disappointment  is  expressed  at 
this  disposition  by  thoso  who  wish  a vigorous  pro- 
secution of  hostilities  , they  had  hoped  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  department 
of  War.  Lord  John  Russell  becomes  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  without,  however,  being  raised 
to  the  peerage.  His  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
having  been  vacated  by  his  acceptance  of  a new  of- 
fice in  the  government,  he  was  immediately  re-elect- 
ed without  opposition,  Mr.  Urquhart,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  opposing  him,  net  being 
able  to  find  a man  to  nominate  him.  Lord  John 
Russell  made  a very  cautious  speech  to  the  electors, 
in  which  he  said  that  brilliant  naval  victories,  sim- 
ilar to  those  won  in  former  wars,  were  not  to  be 
expected  over  an  enemy  who  entrenched  his  fleet 
behind  stone  walls.  But  he  was  confident  that  the 
navy  would  accomplish  all  that  could  be  reasonably 
expected.  As  to  the  terms  upon  which  peace  should 
be  made,  much  would  depend  upon  the  views  of  the 
allies,  and  upon  the  fortunes  of  war;  but  he  would 
say,  that  no  peace  ought  to  be  concluded  without 
abundant  security  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Russia.  If  these  designs  should  be  accomplished, 

it  would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  England. In 

the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  a long 
and  able  speech,  exposing  the  dangerous  policy  of 
Russia,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  Securing  some 
material  guarantee  against  it ; such  as  the  capture 
of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Russian  provinces  adjacent  to  Austria  and  Turkey. 
No  mere  treaty  with  Russia  would  be  worth  the 
paper  upon  which  it  was  written.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Clarendon  on  behalf  of  the  Minis- 
try, who  agreed  in  the  main  w'ith  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
Lord  Aberdeen  made  a much  more  moderate  reply. 
He  said  that  there  was  now  no  necessity  for 
stimulating  the  war  spirit  of  the  country.  The 
war  was  essentially  one  of  defense,  and  should  be 
vigorously  urged,  though  he  denied  that  Europe 
was  greatly  endangered  by  the  policy  of  Russia. 
Peace  should  be  concluded  at  the  first  moment  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  do  so  on  just  and  honor- 
able terms. — In  the  course  of  a debate  upon  Cana- 
dian affairs,  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  urged  that 
steps  should  be  taken  toward  making  the  North 
American  colonies  free  from  England.  This  view 
was  concurred  in  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  warmly 
opposed  by  other  peers. The  new  Crystal  Pal- 
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“TTNION  SAVING”  has  for  some  time  past 

U been  a by-word  and  a reproach.  By  a cer- 
tain class  of  editors  and  political  haranguers  it  hus 
been  employed  as  a base  reflection  upon  some  of 
our  noblest  men,  as  well  as  their  noblest  efforts 
for  the  perpetuation  of  our  national  strength  and 
national  glory.  It  was  a taunt  which  barely  spared 
the  memory  of  Clay,  and  which  haunted  the  patriot 
Webster  to  his  grave.  Their  fears  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Union  were  charged  with 
hypocritical  cant ; their  efforts  for  the  aversion  of 
such  a calamity  were  characterized  as  the  acts  of 
unprincipled  alarmists.  But  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  the  matter  now.  That  our  national 
union,  and  along  with  it  our  proud  national  exist- 
ence, is  in  the  most  imminent  peril,  the  blindest 
must  see,  the  most  stupid  must  acknowledge.  The 
proof  of  this  comes  not  simply  from  turbulent  Con- 
gressional debates,  or  inflammatory  resolutions,  or 
law-resisting  riots.  The  most  alarming  evidence  is 
in  the  tone  of  the  press.  Can  any  one  be  blind  to 
• that  attitude  of  fierce  defiance  which  is  now  assum- 
ing a form  so  scctionally  distinct  ? Can  we  shut 
our  ears  to  the  furious  invectives,  the  stinging  re- 
proaches of  meanness  and  treachery  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  cowardice  and  fanaticism  on  the  other — the 
vindictive  taunts  expressly  designed  to  arouse  the 
bitterest  sectional  animosities,  and  impart  to  them 
a virulence  which  no  recollections  of  a common  an- 
cestry, of  a common  glorious  history,  can  ever  heal. 
The  lover  of  peace,  of  union,  of  compromise — we 
will  still  use  the  term,  although  it  has  fallen  into 
disrepute — might  see  nothing  formidable  in  this,  if 
regarded  in  itself  or  in  its  intrinsic  weight  of  argu- 
ment. Its  dread  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  sign  of  a people  already  divided,  and  whose 
hostile  sections  are  beginning  to  hate  each  other 
with  an  intensity  that  no  mere  outward  political 
connection  can  repress.  The  South  is  saying 
things  of  the  North  which  no  men  at  the  North, 
whatever  be  their  party  ties,  will  bear.  The  North 
is  hurling  back  upon  the  South  vindictive  taunts, 
which  can  not  be  forgiven,  because  they  imply 
charges  of  what  is  even  worse  than  corruption  of 
blood,  or  any  form  of  political  dishonor.  He  who 
does  not  sec  this  is  blind  indeed.  We  are  already 
divided.  The  evidence  is  as  direct  as  that  England 
and  Russia  are  now  at  war.  In  fact,  wc  may‘,well 
doubt  whether  there  really  exists  between  the  Hos- 
tile armies  on  the  Danube,  or  the  hostile  fleets  on 
the  Baltic,  as  sore  a feeling  of  personal  and  sec- 
tional rancor  as  the  press  is  now  spreading  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  portions  of  these  United 
States. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  most  lamentable  state 
of  things  ? It  may  not  be  conducive  to  the  great 
pacification  for  which  every  patriot  should  so  earn- 
estly strive,  to  examine  too  scrupulously  the  exact 
balance  of  criminations  and  recriminations.  Let 
common  sense,  let  a knowledge  of  history,  above 
all,  let  Christian  charity  come  in  here.  In  all  the 
world's  annals  have  we  ever  read  of  a case  like  this 
of  national  strife  in  which  one  side  was  free  from 
blame,  while  the  whole,  or  even  the  great  preponder- 
ance, of  guilt  was  on  the  other?  We  know  that 
this  is  a very  old  and  trite  solution,  but  trite  truths 
are  by  no  means  of  the  least  value.  Sometimes, 
too,  it  requires  more  independence  of  thought  to 
state  them,  and*  even  more  research  to  discover 


them,  than  is  needed  for  those  assumed  occult  caus- 
alities on  account  of  which  they  are  often  neglect- 
ed and  cast  out  of  sight. 

But  when  we  speak  thus  of  both  sides  being  to 
blame,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  qualify  the  declara- 
tion. If  we  have  in  view  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  we  might  rather  say  that  both  sides  are 
equally  innocent.  The  bitter  evils  of  this  bitter  and 
suicidal  controversy  can  be  mainly  traced  in  their 
root  to  a few  men  at  cither  extreme  of  the  national 
and  sectional  scale,  whose  violence  has  been  wick- 
edly cherished,  for  the  most  corrupt  purposes,  by  a 
still  smaller  class  in  the  middlfe.  Such  are  the 
parties  on  whom  the  future  historian  must  visit  the 
just  condemnation  of  this  sad  work.  They  are  the 
Northern  fanatics  who,  twenty-five  years  ago,  be- 
gan to  meddle  with  matters  mey  had  no  right  to 
touch,  and  to  form  treasonable  Combinations  respec- 
ing  interests  with  which  they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  interfere.  We  call  them  fanatical  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  this  much-abused  term.  They 
mingled  a malevolent  feeling  with  the  profession  of 
an  abstract  benevolence.  They  preached  reform, 
as  Christ  and  Paul  had  never  preached  it.  We  also 
say  their  designs  were  treasonable  ; for  the  result 
at  which  their  combination  aimed  was  the  subver- 
sion, and  not  by  legal  means,  of  institutions  which 
the  political  organization  had  placed  exclusively  in 
other  and,  to  them,  foreign  jurisdictions.  Here  wan 
one  extreme.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand. 
Southern  ultraists  who,  with  equal  fanaticism  and 
equal  treasonableness,  sought  to  make  that  national 
which  the  Constitution,  and  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  recognized  as  having  a local  existence 
depending  on  positive  local  law.  Herein  we  can 
not  help  observing  a wondrous  agreement.  Both  in- 
sisted upon  investing  slavery  with  a national  char- 
acter ; the  one  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  uncon- 
stitutional assault  upon  it,  the  other  as  the  ground 
of  its  perpetual  maintenance. 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  trace  in  other  respects  the 
striking  parallel.  One  side  commenced  w'ith  false 
and  forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
landed  at  last,  after  a series  of  struggles,  in  the  most 
undisguised  infidelity  ; the  other,  setting  out  with 
a false  interpretation  of  history  and  political  philos- 
ophy, and  taking  to  itself  a high  conservative  as- 
pect, has  terminated  in  that  meanest  of  all  species 
of  radical  anarchy,  the  practice  and  justification  of 
filibustering.  They  discovered  a wondrous  excel- 
lency in  what  could  be  shown  to  have  been  the  bane 
of  the  ancient  republics.  They  made  slavery  the 
corner-stone  of  freedom.  Of  course,  with  such  a 
dogma,  they  became  as  mad  and  as  fanatical  as 
their  Northern  counterparts.  Each  grew  by  the  ali- 
ment afforded  by  the  other,  and  hence  the  striking 
analogies  presented  in  the  whole  course  of  these 
mischief-brooding  factions.  We  have  the  spectacle 
of  men  everlastingly  mouthing  it  about  their  higher 
law  and  higher  morality,  and  yet  recklessly  under- 
mining that  only  foundation  on  w'hich  the  religion 
and  morality  of  this  world  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
repose  with  any  thing  like  a feeling  of  strength  and 
security.  Again,  we  have  seen  men  whose  only  title 
or  only  security  for  what  may  be  called,  to  say  the 
least,  an  anomalous  species  of  property,  rests  on  the 
sacredness  ofconstjtutions,  compacts,  compromises, 
judicial  decisions  and  national  unity,  ever  the  first 
to  advocate  nullification,  secession,  and  resistance 
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with  it;  the  sentimentalist,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, may  find  in  it  a rich  field  for  pictorial  sketch- 
ing, an  inexhaustible  mine  of  the  thrilling,  the  melt- 
ing, the  ludicrous,  or  the  revengeful ; the  Northern 
fanatic  may  make  it  the  theme  of  his  blind  and  un- 
discriminating  denunciations  ; the  Southern  fanatic 
may  maintain  that  such  a condition  of  things  con- 
stitutes the  highest  excellence  of  the  social  state  ; 
the  party  demagogue,  without  any  of  the  false  or 
real  feeling  of  the  one,  or  any  of  the  false  or  real 
conscience  of  the  other,  may  sport  with  the  whole 
matter,  or  regard  it  only  as  furnishing  him  with  a 
greater  variety  of  elements  in  the  calculation  of  his 
gambling  chances.  But  there,  we  say  again,  stands 
the  gigantic  evil,  waxing  more  and  more  portentous, 
more  and  more  formidable,  more  and  more  hopeless 
of  cure,  unless  by  a remedy,  which,  at  present, 
t€$ms  itself  as  hopeless  as  the  disease — we  mean, 
the  combination  of  all  the  wise,  and  good,  and  con- 
servative, and  truly  conscientious  minds  of  the  na- 
tion, meeting  in  convention  from  every  latitude,  and 
with  the  determination  that  the  question  shall  be 
settled,  and  settled  right  at  all  hazards — that  the 
principles  applicable  to  it  shall  be  calmly  and  so- 
lidly determined,  and  then  that  the  true  and  wise 
expediencies  through  which  those  principles  are  to 
be  carried  out  shall  be  made  the  subjects  of  a com- 
promise— ay,  of  a compromise,  for  it  is  a good  and 
righteous  word  however  the  ultraists  of  every  fac- 
tion may  sneer  at  it — a compromise  which  no  great 
or  little  demagogues  shall  hereafter  dare  to  meddle 
with,  except  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  something 
more  than  their  worthless  political  lives. 

There  are  those  who  say — there  are  many  who 
say — no  more  compromises ; but  are  they  aware  of 
what  they  are  saying?  have  they  looked  the  issue 
steadily  in  the  face  ? Can  they  not  see  that  it  is  a 
question  simply  of  compromise  or  dissolution  ? Be- 
sides, we  may  charge  upon  many  who  use  this  lan- 
guage, that  they  directly  cut  the  throat  of  their  own 
argument.  They  tell  us  that  this  state  of  things 
has  been  brought  about  by  a few  political  schemers, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  that  the  North  has  been  opposed  to 
k,  that  the  South  has  not  asked  for  it,  that,  twelve 
months  ago,  no  man  in  any  latitude  would  have 
thought  of  advocating  the  measure  which  has  led  to 
it.  If  this  be  so,  what  argument  is  there  against 
further  efforts  at  compromise  by  the  great  masses, 
North  and  South,  w*ho  have  been  so  grossly  misre- 
presented ? The  opposition  would  seem  to  be  to  the 
idea  itself,  and  if  so,  what  charity  can  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and 
that  some  who  clamor  the  loudest  about  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Compromise  are  the  enemies 
of  all  compromises,  and  secretly  rejoice  in  their 
destruction. 

We  have  been  somewhat  rambling  in  our  Edito- 
rial remarks,  but  our  main  purpose  was  to  treat  of 
the  enormous  evils  which  must  follow  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Union.  The  name  of  these 
is  legion.  There  is  the  wrong  done  to  humanity, 
to  the  cause  of  rational  freedom  throughout  the 
world ; there  are  the  evils  which  can  be  estimated 
in  no'  calculations  of  cotton  and  sugar,  of  dollars 
and  cents ; there  is  the  wrong  to  history,  to  pro- 
gress, to  the  national  moral  character,  in  the  de- 
struction of  its  heroic  historical  reminiscences. 
There  are  the  evils  to  the  whole  confederacy,  the 
evils  to  the  North,  the  evils  to  the  South,  the  evils 
to  the  Whites,  the  evils  to  the  Blacks — the  evils  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  immense  and  overwhelming 
evils  to  the  African  race.  The  subject  is  of  vast 


extent,  and  presents  matter  enough  for  a whole 
volume  of  Harper’s  Monthly.  We  have  only  room 
here  for  the  consideration  of  the  last  mentioned 
item  in  the  dark  account ; and  we  place  it  first,  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  least  adverted  to,  although 
the  most  directly  connected  with  the  questions  that 
flow  out  of  this  great  national  issue. 

Here  are  in  our  midst  four  millions  of  human  be- 
ings of  a race  widely  distinct — whether  inferior  or 
not  we  will  not  now  say — and  with  whom  it  is  ad- 
mitted, for  reasons  we  will  not  now  discuss,  that 
social  union,  social  and  domestic  equality,  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Now  put  their  present  servile 
condition  at  the  worst  estimate  that  was  ever  made 
of  it ; they  have  in  the  continuance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  some  prospect  of  amelioration.  They 
have  it  in  the  steady  and  powerful  yet  regulated 
sympathy  of  the  North ; they  have  it  in  that  pro- 
gress of  humanity  at  the  South,  which  is  the  result 
of  well-established  government,  and  from  which 
there  grows  up  in  time  a public  sentiment  giving  to 
those  in  bondage  rights  and  protection  having  all  the 
force  of  law,  and  which  no  man  would  venture  to 
violate  who  would  not  be  deemed  an  outcast  from 
humane  society.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case 
in  the  absence  of  all  angry  and  insulting  intermed- 
dling from  without.  History  has  abundantly  shown 
that  the  servile  condition,  whether  we  take  our  ex- 
amples from  the  ancient  world,  or  from  the  serfdom 
of  Europe,  ever  grows  milder  under  the  influences 
we  have  mentioned,  ever  assumes  more  and  more 
the  form  of  a state  regulated  by  general  law,  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  rational  in  distinction  from 
licentious  liberty — ever  attains  more  and  more  of 
fixed  personal  rights,  until  it  emerges  into  full  civie 
freedom ; or  if  any  apparent  shackles  may  yet  re- 
main, they  are  only  the  antiquarian  memorials  of  a 
condition  that  has  passed  away. 

Such  is  one  aspect  of  the  case ; but  should  pecu- 
liar physiological  differences  be  regarded  as  pre- 
cluding the  idea  of  complete  social  emancipation 
(which  is  but  another  name  for  that  social  equality 
and  social  liberty  without  which  nominal  political 
freedom  is  only  an  insult  and  a degradation),  of 
complete  social  emancipation,  we  mean,  with  con- 
tinuance on  the  same  territory — then  in  union,  and 
in  union  only,  is  the  sole  hope  of  any  success  in 
that  mighty  effort  which  will  be  required  for  the 
separation  of  the  two  races,  and  the  exodus  of  one 
of  them  to  some  land,  remote  or  near,  where  their 
elevation  shall  not  be  impeded  by  physical  and  so- 
cial causes  that  are  now  so  unsurmountable.  We 
know  that  such  an  idea  is  offensive  to  both  of  our 
fanatical  extremes.  One  has  its  higher  law  in  the 
way,  the  other  its  “ strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution;” but  much  as  the  plan  has  been  de- 
nounced, it  may,  in  calmer  times,  and  when  mem 
begin  to  see  more  clearly  that  they  are  responsible 
for  expedient  action  as  well  as  right  abstract  prin- 
ciple, unite  every  Christian  and  every  patriot. 
North  or  South,  in  its  hearty  and  successful  sup- 
port. 

There  Is  hope,  we  say,  that  one  or  the  other  of 
these  results  might  take  place  in  an  unbroken  union 
of  these  States.  This  once  settled,  that  the  Union 
must  be  preserved,  and  all  irritating  discussions 
being  laid  aside  for  higher  and  better  work,  as  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  when  the  exhaustive  fruitless- 
ness and  positive  mischief  of  such  abstractions 
have  been  fully  proved,  the  minds  of  men  may 
be  calmly  brought  to  a consideration  of  what  may 
be  called  emphatically  the  great  national  problem . 
We  are  strong  in  the  belief  that  nothing  would  fur- 
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*iab  so  sure  a beginning  lo  the  melioration  of  the 
crnwiitioo  of  the  African  race*  as  final  seitic- 
•remi, or  of  to  .ngsuittyt  sectional  qucs- 

tiotttf,  which  have  hitherto  resulted  in  evil,  and  evil 
smiy,  to  alj  parties,  whether  white  or  bUe*. 


And  herein  consists  what  seem#  Id  ut  sha  great 
wil  nf  the  late  Nebraska  Bill,  ttu?  which  far  ex- 
ceeds any  mischievous  advantage  it  may  have 
afforded  for  the  c x l ension  of  slavery,  It  baa  gjre  al- 
ly weakened,  if  nut  wholly  ^stroyed*  the  only 
mode  that  seemed  left  to  ua  of  dcalA*^  with  those 
♦ipects  of  the  question  which fe«r?niiied 
by Constitution,  and  could  not  fee  fo* 
because  they  have  arisen  nnv«f  e? reiirti  stamp?#  that 
had  nor  iMristonee,  ami  were  not’  *pto 
the  national  confederacy  to*  first  j&irnu;di  The 
oaee  is  similar  to  that  of  new  pmjsOity  ahtl  new  do- 
tnhhr  accruing  under  old  wticteV  of  partnership 
wnUiaing  uti  pniyi^ion  for  such  an  ere a*.  fjs  othing 
ran  he  more  absurdly  polish  than  to  cal)  #ttch  com- 
promises unroTt^litmionn!,  The  nation  forsooth 
mar  acquire  foreign  to rrkoty  to  *uy  tueol;  for  a 
change  wrm  and  *n  Vital  as  this,  nothing  more  i» 
required  thm  Simply  a joint  resolution  of  both 
Hotisea  ; hut  it  na  power,  any  some  of  our 
5 ohms,  \o  cifiahfisb  any  rules  for  the  regulaton  of 
toopb  tor n(0/y  tvikn  acquired?  It. would  certainly 
?ecm  that  if  there  were  my  doubt  a! tout  inn  const i- 
tutioa&hiy  ii  would  much  more?  jslrehgly  apply  to 
itai  first  act  which  pftutoc*  all  the  necessity  for 
to  second.  If  vre  cap  acquire  vast  rermnnea  by 
purchase,  or  untie?  ikfha  by  conquest,  Without 
thinking  of:  to  cor,*c.n£  of  Ibe  inhabitant  s,  surely 
wji  may  lensitatv,  wod -in  ftyot  of  freedom  too,  for 
what  in  y P V nmnbtibttcd.  w dderness.  Thus  grew 

np  iu  ourgnyrninieot  ihc  doctrine  of  compromises 
W*  hare  had  Mvii  itf  tohqimd  shall  hare  need  of 
them,  a gain;  ‘ . ‘Tlifire  }*  no  .tending  the  tones  out  -of 
whjeli  tr.ey  arise.  We  must  slop  acquiring  foreign 
te  rritpty  weto&to  amend  theConstk 

tiftion,  nr  atof ipdttipfnmises'  and  observe 
them,  or  ^ts^vfamil/»i lie  otjfc&l  Vea  at  once  with  the  ‘ 
ideas  of  anarchy  aid  dissolution.  In  other  words, 
wo  most  come  back  to  the  old  constitutional  agree- 
ment which  was  ne  ver  made  for  California  or  Cubs* 
**  mtto  new  siiptit&liune  to  meet  the  unanticipated 
Rtner^ency,  or  wo  must  dissolve  partnership.  Jn 
the  sVftto  of  cur  nation,  so  absolutely  in- 

**pw*raMt'  ate  these  ideaa  of  union  nnd  Compromise, 
to?»  wlmteycf  they  may  say,  we  can  not  help  re- 
pudieg  nl)  who  arc  openly  the  enemies  of  the  one 
*&  zocm\y  hostile  to  the  cither 
Bar  to  return  to  our  leading  question,  Wt) at 
vottlA  Jim  the  effect  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
• Amefhttvn  Union  upon  the' prospects  of  the  African 
to*?  ^sn  any  anno  man  see  m it  the  least  ground 
tif  h*?pp  for  their  physiunl  %nd  moral  elevation  V 
^ro«iJd  it  be  more  likely  to  b»  secured  In  a Southern 
Confedei.vy  cor  off  from  the  North’?  Would  a 
Mug?  of  hapr.vo  Mackn  in  the  Northern  St  at  o*  ht 
k desirAble  ecquikitioh  to  our  population ; and 
wnuld  to  mtrrcmirse  bemecn  the  : 

hr  pwt  experience  has  shown  u>,  tetul  Jto  the 
mcraf  eJe^midn  of  the  mrenat f Or  take  another 

prrtspocf ; would  anarchy  and  revolt,  and  San  fh>- 
mingati  slatighfpr  bo  the  p rob  able  hariunger  of  fit- 
fare  A t nos n progress.  Judging  from  the  history  of 
Hayti  and  dafnaica,  whftt  may  we.  rationally  be- 
hote  will  be  the  rendition  of  the  future  colored  in- 
Witsnhi  of  Criffihnre,  when  the  Union  is  disaolred, 
we  whites  espHlcd,  of  »omii  such  anarchy  in  tho 
ascendant  as  charectenzca  those  chtirming  tropical 
States  with  which  our  angry  Soalham  cousiu* 

;Dfer.;  Co  gle 


would  teem  in  fond  of  forming  unions  for  to  con- 
servation of  to  conscrvutifce  m^tuut  ion  ? Can  to 
prophetic  eye  she  rntrsi  aanguttse  reffmet  see  in 
aoch  a Mate  of  threri  «ny  propped  of  more  food, 
mon-  ciathirtg,  mat*  ifretijeaioin.  ot  a/if  rmu^  ho;* 
of  physical  or  tore!  to’Uie  wnborn  cuin- 

va(»ars  of  the  r$ih«Vi$cid^  f?  Would  thee* 

prospects  be  impfoved  ru  a uppMcrncy  composed 
oT  Mi.ticuns,  Cubs  ns.  Crcolcv,  IJuaiernf(!i-at;s,  Bed 
South  AmcricaTis  l If  serntnde  conurmcs,  would 
it  b«  likely  to  l.ceomf*  more  mild  by  a dissolutiou 
of  oil  connection  wub  the  North,  ami  a wixinr*— 

; w<#  Jfiot  call  it  union — with  ull  ihf*se  menne? 
elements  ? Or  if  a species  of  emancipation  took 
place*  and  the  two  races  continued  to  htse&py  to 
•same  tenriCory,  would  there  K>  any  leas  toil,  less 
d»»gradittion  ; or,  on  the  other  luuul.  would  there 
probably  be  imrre  of  the  family  or  social  feeling, 
which  is  one  of  the  bright  aspects  aoiong  the  many 
dark  features  that  charneiemc  slavery  as  n mw 
c-yifKts,  aiid  which  would  becomtv  irnfold  darkey 
limid  the  jealousies,  the  hitter  tiuimtmtUvn.  to  in- 
curtiblc  anorchres  that  Would  follow  tho  toaOltitio» 
of  the  Atncrican  Confederacy  T 
_ W e m \ hta  d ireettoq  no  cheenh^  pmspict  for 

either  race.  The  diisoiuuoii  of  ihe  tiuon  would 
be  |>roductivc  of  to  rbresi  etiVto  thc  Ncgrr.,  and 
no  possible  Couuterynilmg  good  Instcud  of  solr^ 
in^  the  great  problem,  such  n prospect  aggravates 
its  dilS cullies  n Hirhdreii  fold-  There  yet  stand* 
the  lowering  and  pnetenttms  isaue,  with  ail  its 
physical  and  social  drthrubirs^  jr.-*  evor-deppeuing 
shadow  unrelieved  \ty  the  tost  Bfumiuation  crow- 
ing out  ofany  th»ory  of  the  nb.virart  rights  of  man. 
Whether  we  p3ss  Nebmskn  bills  or  tcpeal  tbers,  it 
•till  frowns  upon  jm  in  all  its  threairnine  signifi- 
cance,  Whut  shall  be  done  with  the  four  millions 
of  Afncaud  in  nur  midst  * Give  them  puli ti ml 
frncdnr»,  says  the  abolitionist,  and  let  them  work 
out  the  pfuhlpm  for  themselves.  He  ignores  wdmt- 
evt  r comes  in  the  way  of  his  abstract  eonetoinn*. 
He  hss  nothing  to  do,  mni  he  tosts  he  has  nothing 
to  do,  with  expediencies  dr  cVmscqm?nccs.  If,  htiw-t 
«ver*  political  frc&dom  with  eortaf  degradation  is  % 
greater  mockery  of  humanity  than  my  form  of 
regulated  servitude*  then  have  wc  not  advanced  a 
step  ? Wo  are  in  hie t further  away  fhao  ever  ifrom 
the  humfino^  in  distmcticm  from  the  mere  political 
settlement  of  the  question; 

But  we  hare  hot  epnrc  <o  dvr pll  on  thitf.  To  to 
practical  philav.thrapist  them  are  hut  three  condi- 
tions between  Which  fee  is  compelled  to  choose. 
We  would  present  them  i in  the.  brie  tot  poeaihk 
staternenf.  There  i» — 

1 st.  Servitude  with  its  rights  m well  as  dutto 
defined  try  law  iostol  of  -c^1  to  the . individ- 

ual will— a servitude  made  us  hunronie  as  Vgisto 
thm  and  the  social  cirrnrnstant^»s  mankind  enn 
possibly  fenfot  %>  mui  -with  »,n  eye  to  ihq  moral 
•and  physical  g<jod  of  the  servirq?  mcc,  anwreU  a?  to 
the  profrt  hf  the  mairtar—we  niay  emt  j»f  wtrh  %. 
'^pereat  regard  to  the  himiar,  n*  more  ’unpemtivcly 
demanded  by  the  Inferior  and  depundem  cpmittipfi- 
Such  ia  to  onW  form  o/  alatery  m wh?i*h  it  can 
possibly  he  ahieided  from  the  reprotatren --pi  &r<>ry 
cnlighlcnfd  consrirmcc 

2d.  Pol  it  bred  freedom  vvith  social  dcgmclation 
arising  inevitably  from  to  Hnthgoinsm  of  l w<t  races 
on  the  same  foil,  wrth  social  jealousies  and  con- 
tempts unmitigated  by  the  ties  of  sotol  d©peti«t* 
ence. 

If  wc  can  not  bear  the  first — if  a true  rearard  foy 
human  dignity  makes  intolerable  the  thought  that 

1 " re  ' ; re'  .:. 
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perpetual  servitude,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  should 
be  the  lot  of  any  portion  of  the  human  race — if  our 
touls  still  more  revolt  at  the  second  as  presenting 
the  worst  evils  of  slavery  without  any  of  its  more 
humanizing  counteracting  traits,  there  is  then  but 
one  condition  left.  We  have  to  choose — 

3d.  The  separation  of  the  two  races,  and  the 
exodus  of  one  of  them,  at  whatever  expense  of  toil 
and  treasure  it  may  have  to  be  accomplished.  Re- 
moved  to  Africa  they  might  acquire,  from  mere 
change  of  locality,  a social  and  political  energy 
that  would  make  them  the  civilizers  of  that  vast 
continent.  Remaining  where  they  are,  they  are  a 
cause  of  degeneracy,  and  that  too  to  both  races. 
Whether  in  servitude,  or  in  a nominal  and  degrad- 
ed freedom,  they  have  all  the  vices  of  civilization 
without  any  of  the  energies  or  virtues  of  barbarism. 
The  only  remedy,  then,  that  reaches  the  vpry  core 
of  the  evil  is,  that  which  is  the  reverse  of  the 
original  wrong,  in  other  words,  the  separation  of 
races  so  unrighteously  and  so  unnaturally  com- 
bined ; and  for  this  there  is  needed  the  countinu- 
•nee  of  the  American  Union.  If  there  were  no 
other  reason,  this  alone  should  secure  for  it  the  best 
counsels  of  every  patriot  statesman,  thp  most  ar- 
dent exertions  of  every  enlightened  philanthropist. 


dMtnr'H  <fn0i|  Cjjirir. 

THE  world  has  again  gone  out  of  town.  Our 
Chair  stands  in  the  midst  of  desertion.  The 
streets  are  as  full  as  ever,  but  it  is  not  a familiar 
crowd.  The  stray  Knickerbockers  whom  chance 
or  custom  retain  in  the  city  or  bring  to  it,  look  sadly 
•round  in  the  great  thoroughfares.  They  do  not  see, 
but  feel,  a loss.  “ They  are  all  gone,  the  old  famil- 
iar faces.”  Thus  these  elderly  citizens  in  a man- 
ner foretaste  the  appearance  of  their  accustomed 
haunts  after  their  own  departure.  It  is  the  putting 
into  fact  of  every  man’s  fancy  of  the  state  of  things 
after  he  is  gone.  Babel  will  still  roar — his  own 
house  w'ill  remain,  more  permanent  than  he — the 
same  gay  groups ; the  traffic : the  song : the  Sun- 
day hush  : the  annual  retreat  to  the  sea-side  and  the 
mountains — all  these  will  be,  and  for  a few  years 
one  group  among  them  will  wear  black  clothes,  and 
•it  apart  sadly  in  public  parlors — then  colors  and 
smiles  will  supervene,  and  the  Knickerbocker  who 
vaguely  supposed  that  somehow  the  very  stability  of 
things  was  inwoven  with  his  owrn  existence,  will 
be  as  remote  and  unreal  as  Thothmcs  HI.,  King  of 
Egypt,  or  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war. 

It  was  while  sitting  in  our  Chair,  and  thus  sober- 
ly meditating,  the  other  morning,  that  Corydon  came 
in,  and  saluted  us  with  a face  so  ruddy  and  bloom- 
ing, that  Ceres  and  Flora  might  have  sent  him  as 
thair  joint  embassador  to  our  retreat. 

“Will  you  come  and  pass  a few  days  in  the  coun- 
try ?”  said  Corydon,  with  the  air  of  a man  offering 
himself  to'  a woman  whom  he  knows  to  be  dying  of 
love  for  him.  There  was  §uch  hilarious  assurance 
in  his  manner,  such  an  ineffable  sense  of  superior- 
ity, that,  willing  to  admonish  our  enthusiastic  young 
friend  of  the  vanity  of  human  confidence,  we  said 
•ententiously, 

“No.” 

“ What ! . not  crawl  out  of  this  smoky,  smelly 
bole  ?”  cried  he,  with  amused  astonishment.  “ Do 
you  find  these  hot  bricks  so  alluring ; or  is  it,  per- 
haps, possible  cholera  that  you  wish  to  try  T Do  you 
laugh  at  us  in  spring  for  being  sloppy,  and  refuse  to 
behold  our  summer  splendors  ? Alas  ! alas  ! I pity 


the  man  in  whom  the  city  has  smothered  even  the 
desire  of  the  country — who  lives  on  poisons  until, 
as  to  Mithridatea,  they  become  a kind  of  nutri- 
ment.” 

**  Corydon,”  answered  we,  with  a patronizing 
mildness  that  betrayed  the  melting  mood,  “ there  is 
a great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  the  country, 
and  it  would  be  a great  pity  that  so  sensible  a young 
man  as  you  should  be  guilty  of  it.” 

“ Easy  Chair,”  he  replied,  “ there  has  been  n 
gre^t  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  love,  and  it 
wquld  be  a great  pity  if  you  should  ever  be  over- 
taken by  the  passion.  Of  course  there  has  been 
great  nonsense  about  the  country,  as  there  is  about 
every  subject  of  enthusiastic  interest.  But  observe, 
if  you  please,  that  the  nonsense  is  usually  only  the 
warm  praise  of  something  you  may  not  chance  to 
care  about,  and  which  is  therefore  tedious  te  you. 
A lover’s  sober  eulogy  of  his  mistress  is  rather  dole- 
ful to  his  friend,  and  the  best  poetry  mere  stuff  to  a 
man  who  is  detained  by  it  from  reaching  his  offica 
in  time  for  a good  investment.  The  country  k 
good,  spite  of  Cockney  skepticism.” 

“ Let  us  go  and  see,”  said  we  quickly,  lest  ha 
should  take  us  too  seriously  at  our  word,  and  leave 
us  quite  in  the  lurch. 

Corydon  lives  at  an  easy  distance  from  town,  to 
which  he  repairs  as  often  as  his  fancy  inclines,  or 
his  affairs  demand.  He  has  not  set  up  his  Penates 
in  a Grecian  temple  nor  in  a Gothic  cathedral,  seen 
through  the  small  end  of  a telescope.  He  has  not 
suffered  his  neighbor  to  build  a twin-house  upon  the 
next  lot,  nor  has  he,  by  the  cramped  and  narrow  as- 
pect of  his  mansion  and  domain,  betrayed  that  he 
has  not  emancipated  himself  from  the  city,  and  fail- 
ed to  expand  to  the  scope  of  his  changed  residence. 
His  house  is  neither  upon  the  highway,  where  he 
gets  all  the  dust,  nor  in  a wood,  which  excludes  the 
prospect  and  breeds  mosquitoes.  It  is  not  possible 
to  survey  his  domestic  arrangements  from  the  exte- 
rior, yet  he  has  not  surrounded  himself  with  any 
churlish  hedge  or  fence  so  high  or  thick  that  the 
traveler  can  not  see  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  hia 
grounds.  Every  country  proprietor,  he  insists,  who 
desires  that  the  country  shall  impress  the  passer 
pleasantly,  will  not  exile  the  chance  eye  from  the 
smooth  lawns  and  bright  gardens,  but  will  so  arrange 
the  boundaries  of  his  estate  that  the  traveler  will 
feel  a secret  flattery  as  if  the  lawn  had  been  smooth* 
ed  and  the  garden  planted  for  his  especial  pleasure. 
Nobody  loves  a man  who  hides  the  beauty  of  his 
grounds,  and  keeps  his  choice  trees  as  if  they  were 
sultanas  in  a seraglio.  The  romance  of  Italy  ie 
sadly  disturbed  by  the  high  plaster  walls  that  im- 
pend over  the  narrow  steep  ways  which  climb  the 
hills.  Evan  in  Sorrento,  nothing  but  the  occasional 
olive  faces  of  the  peasants,  looking  ovor,  and  offer- 
ing great  golden  oranges  and  brown  eyes  togethez, 
could  compensate  for  the  ranges  of  dingy  wall  that 
allow  of  no  escape  for  the  eye,  and  which  torture  tha 
fancy  with  the  image  of  the  lovely  landscape  beyond. 
The  Sorrento  orange-orchards  are  Hespcridian  gar- 
dens, and  the  dragons  are  the  walls. 

Corydon  has  traveled  in  his  own  country  and 
abroad,  and  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  for- 
get that  America  is  not  France,  nor  Italy,  nor  Ger- 
many. Architecture  depends  greatly,  he  argues, 
upomclimate  and  national  character.  The  elaborate 
aspect  of  an  Italian  villa  harmonizes  strictly  with 
that  of  the  Italian  landscape.  In  each  there  are  tba 
graces  of  long  cultivation.  But  to  put  a house  which 
implies  an  old  and  elaborate  landscape  in  the  midst 
of  a pine-barren,  or  upon  a fem  common,  would 
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seem  as  sensible  to  Cory  don  as  building  a trellis- 
bouse  to  pass  tbe  winter  in. 

Corydon  hears  his  neighbors  complain  of  constant 
loss,  and  observes  that  his  city  friends  joke  him 
gbout  the  profits  of  his  farm.  Like  a sensible  man, 
he  laughs  with  them,  and  pushes  round  his  superb 
strawberries,  and  his  blooming  continents  of  peach- 
es, and  his  luscious  pears,  and  his  massive  grapes. 
He  hands  them  the  beets,  and  peas  and  beans,  and 
asparagus,  that  have  a sweeter  taste  than  the  wilt- 
ed products  of  city  markets. 

“ Are  fish  better  when  taken  from  the  water  and 
inatantly  cooked  and  eaten  T I find  it  so  with  my 
fruits  and  vegetables.” 

Young  Mortimer  looks  waggishly  at  Corydon, 
and  says, 

“ Why  do  the  best  country  things  always  come 
from  the  city  ?” 

“ Because  they  are  taken  there,”  replies  Cory- 
don, simply,  and  he  presently  adds, 

“ Why  are  the  same  things  necessarily  better  in 
the  country,  if  you  can  only  get  them  V9 

Which  question,  as  nobody  replies,  he  answers 
gravely, 

“ Because  they  have  been  spared  the  journey  in 
a jolting  car  or  market- wagon,  and  have  the  advant- 
age of  being  a day  or  two  fresher.” 

Then  his  friends  remove  to  the  lawn,  under  the 
trees,  or  sit  upon  the  spacious  balcony,  and  watch 
the  landscape,  as  they  smoke  and  sip  their  coffee. 

“ The  worst  form  of  nonsense  about  the  country,” 
says  Corydon,  “ is  that  indulged  in  by  easy  gen- 
tlemen at  clubs  and  city  dinners,  to  the  effect  that 
really  every  thing  can  be  had  more  nicely  in  the 
city.  It  is  certainly  true  that  if  you  bring  all  the 
materials  from  the  country  and  prepare  them  with 
all  the  skill  and  care  that  the  city  can  furnish,  you 
will  have  a finer  result.  But  the  finest  result  of  all 
is  where  the  city  skill  and  care  are  carried  to  the 
country,  and  prepare  the  materials  there.” 

“Is  that  true  of  all  country  products,  or  is  it 
strictly  confined  to  fruit  and  fowl  ?”  inquired  Bad- 
ger, that  shrewd  man  of  the  world. 

“ It  is  universally  true,”  answered  Corydon,  “ as 
you,  of  all  men,  ought  to  know.  What  is  the  farm- 
ers fairest  fruit  ?” 

“ His  daughter,”  said  Badger,  with  a glance  of 
gallantry,  and  a half  bow  to  Mra.  Amaryllis  Corydon, 
who  sat  at  a little  distance  from  the  group. 

“True,”  replied  Corydon.  “ But  a mere  coun- 
try girl  is  not  the  nymph  of  mythology,  nor  the 
Chloe  of*  the  pastoral  poets ; she  is  a good  buxom 
dairy  maid,  red,  rusty,  and  rollicking.  She  is  no 
more  the  charming  creature  of  the  poets  than  the 
unmitigated  country  is  the  Arcadia  they  describe. 
Yet  I remember  when  1 proposed  to  remove  into  the 
country,  certain  good  friends  of  mine,  who  were  bom 
in  town  and  had  always  lived  there,  said  to  me  that, 
St  least,  whatever  I lost  I should  gain  the  conscious- 
ness of  a more  natural  tone  of  society.  It  will  be  so 
pleasant,  after  the  artificial  frivolities  of  the  city,  to 
find  yourself  among  those  who  think  and  live  simply. 
Your  views  of  human  nature  will  be  improved.  You 
will  become  a better  man.  Y ou  will  go  to  bed  early, 
you  will  rise  with  the  lark.  Your  society  will  smack 
of  contact  with  mother  earth.  It  will  be  graceful 
and  gay  as  the  flowers.  Perhaps  these  friends  be- 
lieved what  they  said.  1 certainly  did  not.  They 
knew  the  country  only  by  books.  When  they  drove 
Or  rode  beyond  the  city,  they  did  not  know  by 
experience  ihe  dull,  drudging  labor  by  which  the 
trim  hedges  and  the  fine  lawn  ami  the  stately  grove 
had  been  arranged.  They  had  not  .that  conscious- 


ness of  continuous  and  unyielding  toil  which  sucks 
the  pleasure  from  the  prospect  of  a cultivated  land- 
scape.” 

“Treason!  treason!”  cried  Badger.  “Why, 

Corydon,  you  are  defiling  your  ovn  nest !” 

“ Wait  a moment,”  replied  he,  “let  me  finish. 

Look  at  the  life  of  a farmer — a working  husband- 
man. Ask  “ the  reapers  reaping  late  and  early  ” 
in  the  meadows  near  Camelot,  what  is  the  tenor  of 
their  lives.  They  will  tell  you,  or  you  can  observe 
that  it  is  an  unmitigated  toil  They  are  up  early, 
and  feed  and  turn  out  the  cattle.  They  eat  a hur- 
ried and  coarse  breakfast,  they  hasten  to  plow,  or 
mow,  or  weed,  or  sow,  and  return  to  dinner.  The 
afternoon  repeats  the  morning.  Sunset  comes  and 
there  is  milking  and  feeding,  and  they  go  to  bed. 

Through  the  long  day  there  is  no  spiritual  stim- 
ulus of  any  kind.  They  dig  and  delve  in  the  earth, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  become  clods.  Fineness  of 
nature,  elegance  of  manner,  quick  sympathy,  are 
not  to  be  found.  Cultivation  is,  of  course,  out  of 
consideration.  With  ignorance  comes  prejudice, 
hardness,  narrowness,  and  .bigotry.  Wits  are 
blunted,  senses  become  gross,  a general  silence 
settles  over  life,  and  a sad  stolidity  upon  character. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  many  poetic  plowmen  you 
knew  ? Will  you  tell  me  if  the  very  fact  of  a poet’* 
being  a plowman  is  not  cited  with  wonder  and  ad- 
miration? W ill  you  say  how  many  real  hard-working 
farmers  you  know  who  are  not  of  the  earth  earthy  ? 

1 do  not  mean  any  thing  but  an  approach  to  the  truth, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  living  in  the  country  is  nothing, 
if  a man  is  compelled  to  incessant  labor.  The  coarse 
hand  in  the  field  is  no  pleasanter  an  object  than  the 
coarse  hand  in  the  shop.  The  sallow  face  of  the 
'prentice  boy  in  the  close  city  is  no  sadder  than  the 
dull  heaviness  of  the  plowboy  in  the  open  country. 

It  is  only  when  the  advantages  and  amenities  of 
society,  and  of  course  society  in  its  largest  sense, 
human  intercourse  and  study,  are  added  to  the 
country,  that  its  life  becomes  truly  Arcadian.  Then 
no  life  is  so  charming,  because  none  combines  so 
much  instructive  variety.  The  pastoral  poet's  ac- 
count of  the  matter  was  written  in  cities,  and  was 
as  true  as  the  painters  who  represented  queens  and 
maids  of  honor  holding  shepherdesses'  crooks,  and 
sitting  pensively  under  spreading  trees. . But  it  is 
no  truer.  I don’t  believe  fanners  are  the  happiest 
class  of  society — if  by  farmers  you  understand  the 
weary  and  incessant  drudges  who  do  the  hard  work 
of  agriculture.  They  enjoy,  if  you  pleaac,  a monoto- 
nous placidity.  They  may  suffer  less  acutely,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  enjoy  less  intensely.  I do 
not  find  country  people  so  desperately  in  love  with 
country  life.  Their  children  all  hurry  to  the  city. 

They  themselves  believe  in  the  city  as  in  some- 
thing  too  good  to  be  true.  It  is  a mistaken  fancy, 
as  we  know,  but  not  more  so  than  that  of  the  city 
drudge,  who  dreams  of  green  fields  as  of  Paradise. 

They  are  so  if  you  can  lie  among  them  in  clover. 

They  are  not  so,  if  you  kneel  upon  their  parching 
ground,  under  a relentless  midsummer  sun,  to  weed 
young  carrots  and  beets.  It  is  because  I love  the 
country  so  much,  and  believe. in  its  advantages  as 
fully,  that  I state  in  this  strong  way  the  worthless- 
ness of  the  indiscriminate  praise  of  ignorance,”  con- 
cluded Corydon,  while  Badger  looked  at  him  with 
such  a sudden  and  bland  stare  that  it  was  perfectly 
evident  he  had  been  asleep. 

“ Certainly,'*  said  Badger,  with  a serjous  air, 
and  whiffing  his  smoke  slowly,  as  if  he  were  still 
uncertain  of  some  points  in  Oorydon's  discourse. 

But  for  ou raelves,  who  did  not  fall  asleep,  we 
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are  inclined  to  believe  the  whole  of  it.  To  live  in 
the  country  so  near  the  city  that  its  advantages  are 
enjoyed,  seems  to  be  quite  the  happy  life.  But  it 
is  only  the  man  of  simple  perceptions  and  true 
tastes  and  fine  cultivation  who  can  extract  the 
sweet.  To  be  rich  only,  and  live  in  the  country 
without  loving  it,  though  he  has  all  the  convenience 
of  a city,  no  more  gives  a man  what  he  seeks  than 
to  live  in  a library  makes  him  wise.  Such  a man 
is  as  lost  to  the  place  in  which  he  is,  as  the  farmer 
whose  sole  interest  in  season  and  weather  and  the 
aspects  of  nature,  is  their  relation  to  mowing  and 
sowing.  The  beauty  of  the  landscape  may  be  “ a 
mirage  seen  from  the  windows  of  a diligence. ’*  But 
then  it  can  only  be  beheld  by  the  eyes  which  have 
been  touched  by  the  spirit  of  beauty,  and  which 
are  busied  with  some  lofty  work. 

In  such  discourse  pass  the  pleasant  days  at 
Corydon’s.  His  hospitality  is  so  large  that  he  can 
entertain  all  kinds  of  conflicting  views  and  differ* 
ing  opinions.  The  fine  country  air  has  given  his 
manners  a freshness  and  grace  which  it  would  be 
well  if  our  young  men,  and  even  our  young  ladies, 
would  acquire. 

“ If  a man  lives  by  the  sea  or  the  mountains,” 
says  Corydon,  “ if  he  can  see  the  sun  set  and  the 
stars  shine  over  a broad  plain  or  a stately  valley, 
if  he  is  familiar  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  knows 
the  birds  and  the  seasons  of  the  plants,  he  will 
surely  be  apt  to  have  juster  estimates  of  life,  and 
value  all  kinds  of  social  grimace  and  affectation  at 
their  real  value.” 

44  How  about  the  nymphs  ?”  says  the  pertinacious 
Badger. 

44  Unmitigated  country  girls  are  not  perfect,”  re- 
plies Corydon,  with  equanimity.  44  The  marble  in 
the  quarry  is  quite  as  white,  but  it  is  not  so  grace- 
ful as  when  the  statuary  has  wrought  it  into  sculp- 
ture. A girl  who  is  bom  and  bred  in  the  exclusively 
country  or  rustic  way  is  the  simple  block  of  mar- 
ble, beautiful  to  behold.  But  the  same  girl,  graced 
with  all  the  amenities  of  cultivation  and  knowl- 
edge, which  are  best  attained  by  the  influences  of  the 
city,  is  the  block  of  marble  shaped  into  ravishing 
and  alluring  beauty ; is  it  not  the  statue  wanned 
into  life  ?” 

44  It  is,  indeed,  the  story  of  Pygmalion  told  in  real 
life,”  exclaims  the  gallant  Badger,  with  a furtive 
glance  at  Mrs.  Corydon. 

For  our  own  part,  it  is  impossible  to  wonder  at 
Gorydon’s  rosy  cheeks  and  cheerful  smile.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  men  who  have  learned  the  secret  of 
life.  He  is  one  of  the  fewer  still,  who,  having 
learned,  are  also  able  to  profit  by  the  knowledge. 
Not  every  man  who  builds  a vjlla,  whether  upon  the 
North  river,  or  at  Newport,  or  along  Massachusetts 
Bay — not  every  man  who  hides  in  a great  planta- 
tion, or  flies  into  some  recess  of  the  Allcghanies  or 
the  valley  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  really  enjoys  country 
life,  or  any  other  kind  of  life.  Old  Cieco  could  not 
be  a painter,  much  as  he  loved  painting,  and  willing 
and  able  as  he  was  to  devote  his  life  to  it  and  ac- 
quire all  the  means  of  success,  because  he  had  no 
eye  for  color.  It  is  so  with  old  Gunnybags  his 
neighbor,  in  a different  way.  He  has  spent  thou- 
sands upon  his.  country-place,  but  nothing  goes 
well.  It  is  because  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
Cockney,  although  he  is  in  the  country.  He  has 
not  caught  the  subtle  secret  of  blending  experience 
with  opportunity.  Every  body  calls  his  extensive 
and  expensive  place  Gunnybags*  Folly.  His  neigh- 
bor Rose  has  a cottage,  and  does  not  spend  so 
much  money  in  a year  as  Gunnybags  in  a week. 


Every  body  says  that  Rose’s  cottage  is  the  very 
place  intended  by  the  poets  when  they  speak  of 
Love  in  a similar  retreat.  His  flowers  do  not  look 
staring,  nor  his  trees  stiff.  Over  his  small  trellis 
fall  the  most  graceful  vines,  and  hang  his  home  with 
a tapestry  of  flowers.  People  are  always  happy 
there.  They  are  not  oppressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  a place  greater  than  its  master ; a place  of 
which  the  head  is  but  an  encumbrance.  Poor  old 
Gunnybags  looks  over  the  wall  and  wonders.  His 
lawn  is  green  and  smooth.  He  has  vases  and 
statues,  and  his  bam  is  an  architectural  triumph. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  a triumph  over  good  sense 
and  beauty.  He  has  urns  and  fountains.  There 
is  no  contrivance  nor  ornament  which  no  gentle- 
man’s place  should  be  without,  that  he  has  not  in 
the  greatest  profusion. 

It  is  all  in  vain.  It  is  better  to  take  a third-story 
back-room  in  a country  tavern,  to  pass  the  summer, 
than  undertake  a country  residence  on  the  great 
scale,  merely  because  you  can  afford  to  buy  it. 
And  the  Gunnybags  is  an  immense  family,  if  you 
have  observed.  Let  young  Barilla  beware. 


It  was  sad  to  hear  that  Sontag  was  dead.  Her 
career  had  been  so  brilliant  and  so  singular — her 
life  was  so  like  the  talcs  of  which  great  singers  are 
the  heroines — that  it  was  interesting  to  watch  each 
new  development  and  change.  The  poor  girl,  the 
idolized  Prima  Donna;  the  brilliant  Embassadrice ; 
the  Prima  Donna  passee , doing  nobly  and  well  to 
repair  the  reverses  of  fortune  ; and  falling  in  the 
midst  at  the  least  interesting  moment  of  her  varied 
career.  There  are  certain  regions  in  which  one 
would  not  wish  to  die ; nor  is  any  more  entirely 
such  than  Central  America.  It  is  a mongrel  region, 
totally  without  interest  or  character.  The  charm 
of  the  Tropics  is  much  more  perfect  elsewhere.  In 
India  the  richness  of  climate,  and  the  luxuriant  veg- 
etation are  the  glorious  setting  of  associations  which 
are  always  striking  and  poetic.  Mere  tropical  fe- 
cundity, the  rank  luxuriance  which  indiscriminate- 
ly spawns  gorgeous  flowers  and  loathsome  reptiles, 
and  all  the  teeming  forms  of  lowest  life,  is  almost 
repulsive,  as  a seeming  waste  of  Nature  and  of 
power.  When  no  history,  no  tradition  enlightens 
the  gloom  of  forests  sombre  with  richness,  they  are 
like  scales  of  gold  pressed  upon  the  eyes.  It  is 
blindness  still,  though  gilded.  And  of  all  tropical 
regions  Central  America  is  the  least  fascinating, 
the  least  human  or  historical.  Only  the  worst  forms 
of  Spanish  character  seem  to  have  been  developed 
there.  What  poets,  what  artists,  what  great  men 
are  indigenous  there  ? What  new  or  higher  form 
of  life  or  social  condition  does  the  world  owe  to  itf 
Is  it  not  rather  the  caricature  and  shame  of  human 
life  elsewhere  ? Spanish  America  has  had  its  po- 
ets ; bards  of  a simple  and  slight  strain,  which  seems 
only  like  a thin  voice  of  wailing  or  indignation. 
But  their  names  are  known  only  to  the  curious  stu- 
dent, nor  are  they  familiar  to  him.  Bolivar  is  a 
noble  remembrance,  and  he  stands  among  heroes  in. 
history.  But  he  is  the  splendid  exception.  The 
tropics  and  tyranny,  combined  with  the  natural 
sloth  of  the  South,  make  havoc  of  Central  Ameri- 
can history.  Traders  go  there  to  make  money, 
artists  to  sketch,  politicians  to  gamble  with  fats 
and  men;  but  its  name  is  the  synonym  of  things 
that  are  not  noble  nor  inspiring. 

And  it  is  in  such  a country  that  the  gay  and 
graceful  Countess,  the  sweet  singer,  the  handsome, 
and,  in  a way,  historical  woman,  has  closed  her 
career.  The  elder  of  this  generation  saw  her  spring 
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and  summer,  and  the  younger  her  Indian  summer 
of  success.  Her  peers  and  rivals  in  song  were  long 
gone  befere  her.  Her  name  and  meridian  triumphs 
belong  to  the  young  European  reminiscences  of 
those  whose  children  go  to  Europe  now.  The 
last  of  a bright  constellation  sinks  in  a Southern 
heaven. 

Sontag  was  by  no  means  old.  But  age  coquets 
with  singers.  They  touch  the  height  of  their  fame 
while  they  are  yet  young,  and  the  Sultan  Public 
frowns  upon  the  favorite  of  yesterday.  How  well 
she  maintained  the  struggle  and  defied  Time  we 
have  all  seen.  It  was  easy  to  believe  that  the  song 
which  charmed  all  had  touched  the  edge  of  the  re- 
morseless scythe.  “I  have  not  so  many  singing 
birds,”  said  Time,  “ that  1 can  relentlessly  destroy 
them and  he  listened,  pleased,  until  Death  struck 
the  singer. 

'It  has  been  always  accounted  a happy  ending  to 
die  in  a noble  cause.  And  when  we  remember  the 
worldly  position  which  Sontag  held,  courted,  flat- 
tered, successful  in  the  way  for  which  Nature  had 
commissioned  her,  then  thrown  suddenly  and  en- 
tirely down,  and  looking  the  reverse  calmly  in  the 
face,  beginning  again,  at  every  disadvantage — for  a 
past  prestige  and  greater  age  have  been  woeful  im- 
pediments before  now — and  renouncing  her  country 
and  the  society  she  adorned,  relying  upon  her  talent 
to  restore  to  her  family  what  had  been  lost — we 
may  fairly  concede  that  it  must  have  cost  a strug- 
gle ; some  few  natural  tears  must  have  been  w’iped 
away  : and  that  she  should  not  have  survived  the  ef- 
fort, but  have  fallen  in  the  midst,  imparts  a sorrow  to 
her  death  which  it  does  not  require  especial  friend- 
ship to  perceive. 

Pasta  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  the  great  lyr- 
ical days  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  They 
who  remember  her  in  her  prime,  and  who  are  well 
able  to  judge,  declare  that  not  even  Mrs.  Siddons, 
in  her  best  moments,  was  so  simply  great  as  Pasta 
in  her  triumphs.  There  was  an  impassioned  breadth 
of  style  in  her  singing  and  acting  which  she  owed 
much  to  her  Southern  nature,  and  whose  influence 
was  magnetic.  This  was  plain  to  see  in  her  de- 
cline ; for  this  Easy  Chair  has  seen  what  was  Pas- 
ta, and  treasures  the  sight  among  its  fairest  remem- 
brances. She  appeared  in  London  twice  within  a 
few  years  ; once,  for  the  benefit  of  Parodi,  her  pu- 
pil, who  afterward  came  to  this  country;  and  once, 
in  a concert,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  exiles  in 
England.  The  Parthenon,  reft  of  its  sculptures, 
but  stately  and  superior  still ; the  Coliseum  ruined, 
but  regal  in  decay ; these  were  the  images  of  the 
gTeat  singer  as  she  sang  for  the  last  time  to  the 
public.  Her  voice  was  shattered;  sometimes  she 
could  not  make  herself  heard ; then  the  notes  would 
flow  as  fluently  and  sweetly  as  ever.  But  so  sim- 
ple was  her  conduct,  she  accepted  so  gracefully  the 
inevitable  ravages  of  Time,  and  half  smiled  as  she 
found  the  voice  unable  to  second  the  will,  that 
there  was  no  feeling  of  pain  while  she  sang,  nor  of 
relief  when  it  was  over.  Through  the  whole  her 
traditional  massive  tragic  style  revealed  itself,  and 
the  fragments  confirmed  the  report  of  those  who 
heard  her  in  her  pride  and  prime,  as  a solitary  mar- 
ble, although  separate  in  England,  shows  the  pure 
Greek  splendor  of  the  Parthenon. 

But  although  the  great  artists  go — although  Son- 
tag  is  dead  and  only  Pasta  lingers,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  time  enriches  any  one  epoch  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  An  age  which  counts  among  its 
children  Goethe,  Napoleon,  Beethoven,  and  Wash- 
ington, can  not  decorously  complain  of  the  superi- 


ority of  any  former  period.  How  about  Helen  of 
Troy?  The  son  of  the  comb-maker  at  the  corner 
finds  his  mistress  more  beautiful.  Greece,  Rome, 
and  all  Asia  have  gone  dumb,  but  what  is  this  voice 
that  fills  with  its  pean  the  Western  heaven?  If  it 
comes  to  that,  we  are  gladder  to  have  heard  Jenny 
Lind  in  the  fullness  of  her  power  than  any  of  the 
famous  singers.  We  shall  not  say  why,  here,  nor 
provoke  discussion.  It  is  said  only  that  we  may 
not  lose  heart  because  we  lose  men  and  vromen  of 
genius — that  standing  over  the  too  esrly  grave  of 
Sontag,  and  throwing  upon  it  our  funeral  garland 
of  remembrance  and  regret,  we  may  not  suppose 
for  a moment  that  song  is  buried  with  her. 


With  the  beginning  of  summer  begin  also  the  re- 
ports of  cholera  in  the  country.  Tho  cases  and 
deaths  are  reported  with  gloomy  accuracy.  Nerv- 
ous men  look  solemnly  at  strawberries,  and  malig- 
nantly at  cucumbers ; dream  of  chloride  of  lime, 
and  keep  their  stomachs  warm.  Children  must  eat 
green  apples  surreptitiously,  and  any  fool  may  eat 
fresh  vegetables  who  dares. 

This  is  by  no  means  a cheerful  frame  ef  mind  in 
which  to  greet  the  summer.  If  July  were  only  dys- 
entery in  disguise,  and  August  unblushing  colic, 
they  could  not  be  hailed  more  uncourtcously.  Even 
were  they  so,  what  sane  man  who  hopes  to  have  a 
drop  of  honey  out  of  this  mortal  struggle,  would  not 
be  happy  to  take  the  risk  after  an  inexorable  and 
appalling  winter?  If  you  must  take  this  diseased 
view  of  things,  will  you  consider  for  a moment  that 
the  winter  is  but  an  arsenal  of  every  frightful  form 
of  lung  complaint,  and  count  the  scores  who  annu- 
ally fall,  pierced  in  that  tenderest  spot.  The  un- 
kindly season  sweeps  away  delicate  women  like 
flowers.  It  is  a merciless  tyrant.  It  extinguishes 
the  landscape,  hunts  us  into  our  houses,  and  laughs 
us  te  scorn  when  we  fancy  ourselves  safe  in  their 
protection  by  reaching  after  us  with  an  icy  arrow, 
and  touching  our  lungs  with  its  tip. 

If  the  summer  is  fatal  it  is  a Siren.  What  pie- 
tures  it  hangs  in  the  air  to  please  us,  how  softly  it 
breathes  the  breath  that  you  find  so  poisonous. 
Even  the  lovely  girl  whom  the  winter  struck  with 
death,  is  glad  to  survive  until  the  summer  days,  and 
die  in  the  arms  of  June.  Faith  revives  with  the 
spring,  and  flowers  with  the  summer.  The  golden 
harvests,  the  genial  air,  the  blooming  valley,  and 
the  Universal  hilarity  and  happiness  of  nature, 
assure  us  of  a tender  and  thoughtful  power. 

Besides,  if  we  look  at  it  through  our  practical 
spectacles,  it  is  clear  that  the  cholera  must  now  be 
ranked  among  our  regular  diseases.  It  appears 
every  summer  with  all  other  summer  complaint®. 
It  is  sad  and  appalling  from  its  suddenness,  but  its 
I ravages  are  not  such  as  to  justify  the  vague  terror 
to  which  certain  persons  are  subjected.  It  figures 
in  the  sanitary  reports  with  small  pox  and  dysen- 
tery ; and  as  we  sometimes  hear  that  small-pox  is 
very  prevalent,  so  wre  may  frequently  ascertain  that 
cases  of  cholera  are  common.  Don't  let  it  tarnish 
the  whole  summer.  Don’t  suppose  that  you  may 
not  eat  peaches  and  cherries  because  your  neighbor 
died  yesterday.  The  fruits  that  Nature  ripens  in 
their  seasons  are  surely  the  food  she  prepares  for  us 
at  that  time,.  Bear  a cheerful  mind,  which  you  can 
acquire  by  ridding  yourself  of  the  trembling  terror 
arising  from  ignorance.  Look  at  the  facts  and  the 
chances,  and  do  not  believe  that  because  you  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  cholera  you  must  necessarily  become 
a victim.  Bo  ready  to  resist  its  first  approach. 
But  if  you  make  your  whole  summer  the  gilded 
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ante-chamber  of  Death,  in  which  you  shudderingly 
await  his  summons,  you  will  hardly  be  an  agreeable 
object  to  sense  and  health ; you  will  blight  as  much 
sunshine  as  your  shadow  can ; you  will  feel  your- 
self to  be,  what  every  body  sees  you  are — a coward 
and  a churl. 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Etbry  body  reads  letters.  There  are  people 
who  have  no  libraries,  and  who  care  little  for  books : 
there  are  those  who  are  intensely  practical,  and 
look  on  literature  very  much  as  they  look  on  rain- 
bows ; but  we  never  yet  heard  of  a man  who,  with 
all  his  hate  of  reading,  did  not  read  letters. 

Whether  it  be  the  form,  or  the  post-mark,  or  the 
postage,  or  the  seal,  there  is  something  certainly 
about  a letter  which  makes  it  the  most  taking- viand 
in  the  whole  range  of  literary  dishes.  If  only  this 
poor  matter  which  we  set  down  here,  came  under 
©nvelope,  to  your  address,  most  gentle  reader ; if- 
you  had  plucked  off  a seal,  and  unfolded  a yellow- 
ish Chinese  sheet,  on  which  were  written  tho  very 
words  with  which  we  now  court  your  eye  and  your 
oar,  we  will  venture  that  you  would  have  spent 
a sympathy  and  a flattery  on  your  correspondent, 
which  we — tied  to  type  and  to  magazine  pages — 
must  sigh  for  in  vain. 

Is  it  not  so?  Could  your  cousin  Bob,  or  your 
uncle  Ben,  or  your  sister  Kit,  have  begun  a chance 
letter  better  than  we  have  begun  this  ? And  yet 
you  never  honor  us  with  the  comparison.  And 
pray,  why  not  ? 

Have  we  not  grown  into  uncleship  with  you  ? 
Does  any  body,  of  all  your  kith  and  kin,  make  such 
ransacking  of  journals,  and  lend  such  close  ear  to 
the  babble  of  street  folks,  for  your  entertainment, 
as  we — of  this  old  Easy  Chair  ? 

Is  there  any  lover  of  you  who  wastes  so  much 
ink  as  we,  in  telling  you  what  the  world  is  doing  ? 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  no  sympathy  is  kindled  be- 
tween us  ; and  that  ever,  month  by  month,  the  pen 
seems  a cold  medium — not  reaching  to  your  better 
self ; and  painting  always  what  it  paints,  like  the 
journeyman  paper-hanger  who  pictures  your  walls, 
and  is  paid  and  gone  ! 

It  seems  to  us  that  part  of  the  secret  may  lie  in 
the  fact  that  we  forego  the  form  of  a letter ; and  dis- 
tribute our  gossip  in  this  monthly  patch-work,  as  if 
we  were  addressing  no  one. 

For  the  nonce,  then,  and  in  the  hope  of  winning 
our  way  more  clearly  to  your  kindness,  we  will  i 
this  month  take  on  the  form  of  a letter,  and  whis- 1 
per  w hat  wc  have  to  tell  in  your  ear,  as  if  a stamped  < 
envelope  had  covered  it,  and  an  ocean  voyage  had 
seasoned  it. 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  that  you  have  some  good- 
natured  cousin  Tom,  or  Ned,  over  tho  water  ; and 
that,  in  pure  kindness  of  heart,  he  has  promised  to 
tell  you,  in  his  own  natural  way,  what  was  turning 
up  on  the  other  side  ; and  imagine  further,  that 
after  a month  and  more  of  tedious  waiting  without 
hearing  a word  from  him,  there  should  come  to  you 
one  day,  in  a square  fawn-colorcd  envelope,  with 
three  heads  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  pasted  on  it, 
a fat  two  ounce  letter;  imagine  that  your  name,  in 
his  own  familiar  hand,  is  scrawled  upon  the  back, 
and  that  the  seal  bears  the  stamp  of  the  ring  you 
know  ho  wears  upon  the  little  finger  of  his  left 
hand  ; and  that  you  break  it,  and  unfold  the  sheets, 
and  read,  in  his  own  crabbed  hand — 

My  Dear . When  I left  you  in  May,  I count- 

ed on  finding  sunshine  in  Paris ; but  no  sunshine 
has  come,  though  we  are  now  patting  mid-Jane 


dates  in  our  journals.  Who  would  have  thought  it  f 
That  we  should  be  wearing  over-coats  and  building 
fires  on  the  Rue  Rivoli  when  July  is  hardly  a fort- 
night off?  Yet  they  have  put  the  orange-trees  in 
the  gardens,  and  they  are  blossoming  (I  can  sec 
them  from  my  window  with  my  glass)  ; and  the 
troops  of  children  gamboling,  hoop-driving,  jumping 
the  rope,  are  out  in  summer  force,  although  their 
mammas  have  not  yet  given  up  their  winter  silks  ; 
and  only  here  and  there  you  see  the  adventurous 
stranger  hazarding  the  new  bareges. 

I must  confess  that  I like  the  good  sense  of  the 
French  women  in  taking  note  of  the  thermometer, 
and  not  pushing  their  fashions  athwart  the  seasons. 
Isn’t  it  Easter-Sunday  in  New  York,  when  every 
lady  thinks  she  must  blaze  under  Dr.  Taylor’s 
church-window  s in  a spring  bonnet,  making  flowery 
sacrifice  to  the  day  ? And  is  any  body  of  your  best 
acquaintance  bold  enough  to  wear  a muff,  or  a fur- 
trimmed  cloak  after  Easter  Week  ? Don’t  you  all 
(tell  me  truly)  flock  after  a new  style,  like  so  many 
meek  moutons , with  some  Madame  Blank  for  bell- 
wether ? 

Very  well  *,  I find  nothing  of  the  ?ort  about  me 
here.  If  the  weather  be  cold,  people  d/ess  warmer ; 
if  it  be  warm,  they  sw'im  before  your  eye  in  muslin 
flounces.  Nor  is  this  all  the  distinction  I want  to 
bring  to  your  eye.  There  in,  hereabout,  a quiet 
appreciation  of  age  and  station  which  renders  it- 
self in  dress  : old  age  assumes  the  coquetries  of 
age,  and  matrons  do  not  ape  the  girl-ways  of 
misses. 

Goldsmith,  I think  it  is  (you  will  put  me  right  if 
I mistake),  somewhere  tells  a story  of  some  44  lark” 
in  London,  who  followed  up  the  gaunty  figure  of  a 
woman  in  flesh  colors  and  tight-laced — growing 
quite  beside  himself  with  admiration  for  her  fine 
toumure , and  not  recovering  his  senses  until,  by  a 
quick  step,  he  managed  to  get  a trifle  in  advance, 
and  found  that  the  sylph  he  had  been  pursuing  was 
an  old  aunt  of  his  own,  whose  pinched  face  might 
have  belonged  to  his  grandmother ! 

Very  well ; I have  fallen  into  no  such  traps  on 
the  Boulevard  ; though  I must  confess  (pray,  don’t 
speak  of  it !)  that  I have  done  so  on  Broadway.  An 
old  French  lady,  old  enough  for  sons  in  the  army 
(and  they  enter  young)  doesn’t  trouble  herself  with 
patent  corsets  which  need  a hearty  wrench  at  the 
hands  of  a stout  maid  ; nor  does  she  use  hair-dye, 
or — what  amounts  to  the  same  thing — a frontlet  (is 
, that  the  wrord  ?)  of  tidy  brown,  smooth  parted,  and 
recommended  by  some  accomplished  Martelle. 

I may  be  mistaken,  bqt  1 do  believe  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  I could  tell  a French  w oman’s  age 
within  a triplet  of  years,  by  her  w alk  and  her  dress, 
without  even  a sight  under  her  chapeau.  Can  yeu 
do  as  much  on. the  avenue  of  a Sunday  evening? 
If  you  can,  and  give  me  proof,  I will  send  you  one 
of  Alexandrine’s  bonnets,  which  will  be  the  death 
of  Lawson.  Then  the  children  : I don’t  know  that 
French  children  arc  prettier  than  other  children, 
but  I have  lost  my  heart  ten  times  over  to  little 
girls  not  higher  than  my  waistcoat  button,  in  plaid 
silks  and  pointed  pantalets.  One  secret  of  the 
matter  is  that  broad  garden  of  the  Tuilleries, 
where  they  frolic  day  after  day  (between  lessons), 
and  catch  such  a warm  brown  tint  upon  their  faces, 
as  makes  them  look  like  so  many  pictures  ef 
Greuze,  in  curls,  instead  of  frames. 

I never  fell  in  lore  with  a girl  of  ten  years  old 
upon  Broadway,  that  I can  remember.  I grant  you 
that  I have  admired  the  frail  little  creatures,  and 
wondered  at  their  pale,  wan  faces,  and  their  large 
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lustrous  eyes  ; but  1 only  wondered.  There  must 
be  healthy  flesh  and  blood  to  make  a man  joyously 
in  lore.  Phantoms  will  do  for  poetsy  but  not  for  a 
stout  fellow  who  drinks  (as  1 do)  his  bottle  of 
St.  Emilion  every  day  to  his  dinner. 

The  boys,  too,  that  we  see  gallopading  under  the 
lindens  of  the  Palace  garden,  are  stout  rollicking 
boys  ; none  of  the  milky -faced  youngsters  you  see 
bolstered  up  by  a nurse’s  arm  at  carriage-windows 
on  the  Bloemingdale  Road.  They  like  the  air,  and 
they  love  it.  They  “ knucklo  down”  to  marbles 
on  every  bit  of  smooth  ground ; or  they  equip 
French  cruisers  of  small  tonnage  to  traverse  the 
basins  of  the  garden  fountains;  and  they* whoop 
and  hurrah,  and  dash  around  the  marble  coping, 
rejoicing  on  a good  run  of  their  little  craft  as 
much  as  the  ChronicU  rejoices  in  Hango  and  Char- 
ley Napier. 

When  is  your  Jones'  Wood  (or  whatever  the 
new  park  may  be)  to  become  such  nursery -ground 
for  stout  and  ruddy -faced  boys  at  home?  Are 
the  Fathers  growing  wiser  ? Are  the  speculators 
agreed  ? Have  the  Council  and  the  Legislature 
oome  to  terms  ? 

But  if  1 brush  away  my  morning  in  the  Tnille- 
ries,  catching  the  nine  o’clock  air  in  the  tall  ave- 
nues, as  a quickener  to  my  breakfast  appetite,  I 
woo  my  dinner  in  a wider  bit  of  wood,  and  sharpen 
my  taste  for  mushrooms  and  filets  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  wood  is  changed  since  you  saw  it 
last.  You  remember  the  dense  scrubby  forest  that 
stretched  away  from  the  western  end  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  as  far  almost  as  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  ; 
and  you  remember  the  narrow  paths,  and  the  sol- 
emn ones  which  traversed  it,  looking  very  dull-like 
and  murderous.  Now  you  would  scarce  know  the 
place.  The  paths  are  opened  into  winding  avenues, 
carefully  graded,  and  sweeping  from  end  to  end. 
In  the  middle  of  the  forest  they  have  scooped  out 
the  bed  of  a river,  as  large  as  your  Croton  lake  at 
the  dam ; they  have  walled  its  sides  below  water- 
level,  and  are  to  fill  it  all  by  pumping  at  the  Seine. 
On  a pleasant  day,  or,  for  that  matter,  a clouded 
one,  the  roads  which  trail  around  the  bAsin  of  the 
lake  are  thronged  with  equipages  of  every  style, 
from  a two-wheeled  trotting-chair  of  New  York 
make,  to  the  luxurious  phaeton  and  green-coated 
outriders  of  the  Empress.  In  time,  they  say  (and 
Napoleon  the  Third  makes  little  of  time)  the  edges 
of  lake  or  river  are  to  be  carpeted  with  as  green 
turf  as  you  could  find  in  Devonshire ; the  capes 
and  headlands  are  to  be  tufted  with  coppices  of 
pines  and  firs  ; the  bays  are  to  show  weeping 
wands  of  willow  ; and  the  scattered  islets  are  to 
make  so  many  Ellen's  bowers,  toward  which 
rowers  of  gay  barges  are  to  push  their  gilded  prows 
in  the  eye  of  the  startled  P&ris  world.  Will  not  all 
this  be  a thing  worth  the  seeing  ? And  has  not  our 
gay  Napoleon  brought  over  garden  memories  with 
him — memories  of  Hyde  Park,  memories  of  Wind- 
sor, memories  of  Virginia  Water,  and  of  Chiswick, 
from  his  British  exile,  with  which  to  freshen  our 
low-lying  Wood  of  Boulogne  ? 

But,  to  tell  truth,  I doubt  the  success  of  it  all. 
Very  beautiful  it  may  be,  as  you  will  see  from 
my  poor  telling  of  it ; bpt  the  brazen  air  and  sun- 
shine of  French  summer,  which  makes  golden 
dusters  of  Chassclas  grapes  sugared  bunches  of 
Champagne  raisins,  is  not,  after  all,  the  air  or  the 
■un  which  encourages  great  verdure,  of  which 
lends  to  landscape  the  vivid  contrasts  which  so 
startle  one  through  Cumberland  and  the  land  of  the 
lakes. 


Did  it  ever  strike  you  how  little  of  real,  honest 
truthfulness  there  was  in  French  landscape  paint- 
ers, except  they  have  kept  te  marshes  and  pollard 
willows  ? To  be  sure,  Watteau  may  have  been  a 
partial  exception ; yet  even  he  was  more  like  a 
getter  up  of  cottages  and  autumn  leaves  for  stage 
scenery,  than  a hearty  and  holy  worshiper  of  bare- 
faced nature.  As  for  Poussin,  what  can  be  more 
dreary  than  his  dismal,  blue  backgrounds,  as  clas- 
sically cold  as  tight  Tacitus  to  a school-boy’s  brain? 

But  you  want  gossip,  not  a disquisition  about 
art.  We  will  have  a chat,  then,  about  shop-win- 
dows. 

Did  any  body  ever  tire  of  shop-winddws  in  Paris  7 
Did  you  ever  fail  to  waste  at  least  two  hours  of 
every  sunshiny  day,  in  the  long-ago  time  when  you 
played  the  flaneur  in  the  metropolitan  city,  with 
looking  at  shop-windows  ? I saw  the  other  day  our 

stout  Doctor (of  Divinity)  taking  a casual  look 

into  the  shop  of  Mademoiselle  Hocquet,  which  you 
will  remember  is  not  far  from  the  corner  of  the  Rm 
de  la  Paix;  and  1 assure  you  that  1 never  saw  a 
connoisseur  at  the  Louvre  assume  a more  appre- 
ciative attitude  than  did  the  Doctor,  aa  he  regarded 
a coquettish  little  hat  of  Leghorn  and  lilac  trim- 
mings. (Of  course,  you  will  say  nothing  to  his 
wife  of  this.) 

I followed  him  a step  or  two  further  to  the  win- 
dows— so  famous  in  the  annals  of  all  strangeT  shop- 
goers — of  Jahan,  the  maker  of  carved  wood-boxes, 
of  fans,  the  merchant  of  rare  vases,  of  jewels,  of 
snuff-boxes,  of  writing-cases,  of  cadeaxur  of  all 
sorts.  The  Doctor  lingered  here,  and  gazed,  I 
thought,  admiringly  upon  a little  porcelain  love- 
scene  of  old  Sevres  work,  incased  in  beautifully 
carved  oak,  and  forming  one  side  of  a vase  for 
flowers.  I hardly  think  the  Doctor  would  have 
dwelt  so  long  upon  the  picture  (since  the  damsel  of 
the  porcelain  wore  rather  a short  dress  for  our  no- 
tions) upon  Broadway ; but  I remembered  that  he 
had  come  abroad  for  recreation.  Ah,  that  bron- 
chitis 1 It  is  a terrible  thing — in  the  throat ; and, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  conscience. 

Of  course,  you  will  say  nothing  of  this  to  his 
wife.  A clergyman  w'ould  look  very  oddly  at  the 
opera  in  New  York,  would  he  not?  especially  if 
there  was  a pretty  ballet  between  the  acts : well, 
the  other  night,  you  may  imagine  my  surprise  at 
seeing  over  against  me,  in  the  first  range  of  boxes, 
at  the  Academic  Imperiale , no  less  a personage  than 
our  old  Sabbath-day  teacher,  Mr. ; no,  posi- 

tively, I will  not  write  his  name,  lest  I turn  my 
gossip  into  sheer  scandal. 

He  has  forgiven  me  many  a side  coquetry  with 
the  little  girls  of  the  — - Street  church ; why  should 
I not  forgive  him  a little  pastime  on  his  own  ac- 
count ? 

But  I was  telling  you  of  shop-windows.  They 
never  made  better  show  than  now.  I wish  I had  the 
knack  of  describing  to  yon  the  new  gauzc-like  ma- 
terials, with  interwoven  flounces,  which  promise  to 
flutter  among  us  when  the  winter  has  fairly  left. 
They  are  endless  in  variety  and  in  beauty.  It  seem* 
to  me  that  your  half  of  the  world  are  growing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  butterfly  state  ; and  the  stiff  reed- 
ed petticoats  (excuse  me  for  naming  the  word)  giv© 
the  summer  bareges  a very  wing-like  extension,  and 
would,  I should  suppose,  enable  a lady  to  take  the 
air  without  going  to  the  sea-shore.  Indeed  at 
Dieppe  or  Newport  (for  now  the  countries  lie  so 
near  that  we  may  class  watering-places  together),  I 
should  think  the  gauze  materials  to  which  I have 
alluded,  and  the  underlying  extensions  (give  mo 
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credit  for  that  word)  would  prove  very  hazardous, 
and  very  liable  to  convert  a lady’s  slipper  into  a 
balloon  cur,  and  her  parasol  into  a parachute. 

As  for  silks  (to  come  back  to  the  windows  again), 
never  was  such  variety  of  wreaths,  and  roses,  and 
patterns  of  all  sorts,  known  before.  Dowager  ladies 
walk  about  like  hot-beds  or  forcing-houses,  and  girls 
swim  before  you  like  a fleet  of  painted  lilies. 

Jewels  keep  paee  with  the  silks,  and  invention 
has  taxed  itself  to  the  uttermost  to  provide  new 
trinkets  for  the  coming  balls  of  Baden  and  Hom- 
bourg.  What  do  you  say  to  a golden  beetle,  whose 
eyes  are  diamonds,  whose  wings  are  topaz,  whose 
legs  are  jet,  whose  head  is  torquoise,  and  whose 
body  is  a pearl  ? As  for  serpents  coiled  around  the 
wrist,  with  jeweled  eyes,  and  with  every  scale  a 
flake  of  enamel,  they  are  now  so  common  as  to  be 
given  over  to  the  Llorettes — to  whom  they  are  a 
most  appropriate  ornament. 

But — as  if  the  English  alliance  had  brought  En- 
glish rural  taste— the  French  jewelers  are  grafting 
rusticities  upon  their  bijoux.  1 have  seen  brooches 
in  the  fashion  of  a rustic  bench,  on  which  two 
lovers  (in  enamel)  were  playing  coy.  Bracelets  are 
wrought  into  the  shape  of  a huge  twisted  tree  limb, 
with  the  wood  of  gold,  the  bark  of  enamel,  the  knots 
of  rubies,  and  the  fastening  of  diamonds.  Little 
lizards  in  frolicksome  attitudes  are  disporting  now- 
adays (through  the  jewelers)  upon  ladies’  bosoms 
and  foreheads  ; and  spiders,  with  long  coral  anten- 
nas, and  eyes  of  sapphire,  and  bodies  of  bloated 
carbuncle,  you  see  upon  the  necks  of  ladies — look- 
ing venomous. 

In  short,  the  freedom  with  which  the  Emperor 
and  the  Court  spend  money  has  tempted  the  whole 
Paris  world  to  follow  in  their  wake  ; and  not  since 
the  days  of  the  great  Louis  XIV.  (they  say)  has 
there  been  such  show  of  equipages  and  splendor  of 
entertainment,  and  such  extravagance  of  dress  and 
of  adornment. 

Jules  Lecomte,  a pleasant  story-teller,  who  every 
week  communicates  a fcuillcton  of  luxurious  gossip 
to  the  people  of  Brussels,  says  that  the  fever  has 
now  reached  such  a stage  that  a few  discreet  ladies, 
of  simple  taste,  but  of  great  reputation,  have  de- 
termined to  oppose  the  matter  by  energetic  resolve. 
They  have  formed  themselves  into  a society,  pledged 
each  to  each  to  limit  their  number  of  dresses  for  the 
year.  They  are  tired  of  following  after  the  whims 
of  mantua-makers,  and  are  determined  to  see  if  rep- 
utation can  be  maintained  independently  of  the 
Gavellcs  and  Baronnes.  For  the  coming  summer 
they  arc  determined  to  separate  among  the  various 
watering-places,  and  courageously  run  a tilt  against 
the  disposition  of  the  day.  They  are  determined 
to  set  the  rare  example  of  a lady  at  the  Springs  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation,  and  not  in  search 
of  admirers  of  their  toilet.  They  have  bound  them- 
selves solemnly,  in  the  matter  of  hats,  not  to  go  be- 
yond two,  and  furthermore  have  agreed  to  dis- 
countenance every  mantua-maker  who  shall  give 
more  than  five  hundred  francs  ef  credit  to  any  lady 
whatever. 

1 suggest  this  matter  in  the  hope  (a  very  faint  one) 
that  some  few  courageous  women  of  our  city  may 
be  disposed  to  take  up  the  association,  and  give  it 
vitality  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

By  the  way,  did  you  ever  hear,  in  the  course  of 
all  your  hearings  about  this  imperial  city,  that  a 
certain  lady  (there  may  be  a dozen  for  aught  I know) 
has  fanned  herself  into  an  extraordinary  annual  rev- 
enue, in  the  Chaussee  d’Antin,  by  merely  giving 
advice  on  matters  affecting  toilet  ? It  happens  this 


way  : A pleasant  woman  comes  up  from  the  coun- 
try, having  just  married  a wealthy  proprietairc,  whom 
she  teases  into  a quittance  of  his  vineyard  and  wine- 
presses, and  being  arrived,  she  finds  the  nice  things 
she  has  brought  with  her  from  such  far  away  pro- 
vincial towns  as  Limoges,  will  hardly  lift  her  to  a 
dress-level  with  the  pretty  maids  she  sees  in  the 
streets.  Of  course  she  is  desoUe  at  the  first,  and  all 
the  more  so  when  she  finds  that  a trial  of  the  riches 
in  the  shop-windows  only  makes  her  more  outrU 
and  ridiculous.  What  is  to  be  done  ? Her  dress- 
maker says  she  must  hold  a consultation  ; that  dress 
is  an  art ; that  the  art  has  its  professors  ; and  she 
gives  her  the  card  of  the  lady  in  the  Chaussee  d’An- 
tin. Away  goes  our  nice  provincial  lady — a mere 
bag,  as  it  were,  of  flesh  and  silks — and  appeals  to 
the  chief  of  the  establishment  in  the  Chaussee 
d’Antin.  There  is  an  initiative  fee ; having  paid 
this  much  the  stranger  is  admitted  to  a sitting.  A 
dagueneotypist  takes  her  picture  as  she  sits;  a 
ready  artist  examines  her  complexion,  and  reports 
upon  its  tone  ; a dexterous  maid  takes  the  height  of 
the  lady,  and  the  circumference  of  her  waist ; the 
w ife  of  a recruiting  serjeant  desires  her  to  pass  up 
and  down  the  room,  that  she  may  judge  of  her  gait ; 
an  official  from  the  establishment  of  Boivin  takes 
the  measure  of  her  hand ; an  old  lady  from  Est^’s, 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  examines  her  foot ; the  chief 
of  the  establishment  takes  a final  scrutinizing  glance 
through  her  lorgnette,  asks  name,  age,  and  address, 
and  our  provincial  lady  is  dismissed  for  a week, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  keep  the  house  and  toxhet 
herself.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  she  calls 
again.  Her  attire  is  in  readiness  : she  is  hatted  by 
Alexandrine,  robed  by  Baronne,  chausseed  by  Este, 
gloved  by  Boivin,  and,  glancing  at  herself  in  the 
mirror,  is  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  herself 
transformed  into  an  elegant  woman  of  Paris. 

Beside  the  dresses  and  accompaniments,  she  re- 
ceives a schedule  informing  her of the  colors  she  can 
wear  at  morning,  and  by  gas-light.  She  is  advised 
what  sort  of  hair-dressing  is  becoming  to  her  style 
ef  features,  is  cautioned  about  long  or  short  dresses 
(as  Este  may  have  reported),  is  directed  on  the 
score  of  hats,  both  as  to  trimmings  and  linings,  is 
advised  of  the  desirable  color  for  sunshade  within 
and  without,  and  receives  a bill — so  large,  that  it 
would  seem  extravagant  even  beside  those  of  Law- 
son.  Judge  then  if  it  be  large  ! 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  organize  something  of 
the  same  sort  for  the  young  gentlemen  of  New 
York?  How  if  Mr.  Genio  Scott,  or  some  other 
capable  individual,  should  undertake  (and  adver- 
tise) to  give  advice  on  these  points  to  eldest  sons 
of  respectable,  rich  men,  just  commencing  thei-r  de- 
signs upon  up-town  ladies  and  society  generally  ? 
Would  it  not  succeed?  Wrould  not  our  slender 

friends  Benny  T and  Jemmy  X gain  veiy 

much  by  application,  and  forego  the  necessity  of 
prostituting  their  noble  intellects  thenceforward, 
forevermore,  to  such  stale  matters  as  pantaloons 
and  cravats  ? 

Do  make  a move  in  the  matter.  Whisper  to  R 

to  employ  one  of  his  junior  corps  who  writes  so 
pleasantly,  to  broach  it  in  his  journal.  I am  sure 
Mr.  Scott  w'ould  be  grateful,  and  might  in  turn 
(like  the  lady  of  the  Chaussee  d' Antin)  come  to  keep 
his  carriage  and  his  two  liveried  servants  in  light- 
green,  with  a pretty  white  broadcloth  collar. 

Speaking  of  pantaloons — me  panitet  ! — have  you 
any  stirring  in  the  city  with  perspective  stag-hunts, 
or  portraits  of  notable  characters,  or  wild  animal 
exhibitions  woven  into  their  tissue — black,  on  gray 
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ground  ? They  are  quite  the  favorite  material  here  i 
— with  grooms  ; and  I should  think  they  might  pos- 
sibly become  the  steps  of  the  New  York  Hotel. 
They  would  agree  capitally  with  a black  velvet 

morning-coat.  Pray,  get  Mr.  R to  drop  a hint 

of  this  too.  It  would  quite  relieve  his  morning 
columns. 

Are  you  tired  of  dress  T If  you  are,  Mr.  Mason  is 
not,  or  Mr.  Mann  of  the  State  Department,  or  Mr. 
Daniels  of  Virginia.  Dress,  in  fact,  is  a matter  of 
importance  (most  of  all  in  the  cold  weather  that  op- 
presses us  now).  For,  would  you  believe  it  (and  1 
hinge  this  period  upon  the  paragraph  of  the  last),  1 
am  sitting  before  a blazing  fire — three  sticks  at  the 
least  a glow — in  mid-June,  and  the  sky  is  as  dark 
and  dreary,  and  March-like,  as  the  skies  of  Maine. 

1 spoke  a little  way  back  of  Jules  Lccomte : he 
is  a man  of  character  as  a writer.  He  has  recently 
fallen  in  with — whom  do  you  think?  No  less  a 
body  than  Beau  Brummel ! Every  body  thought 
he  was  dead  ; so  did  1.  But  it  appears  that  the  old 
gentleman  has  been  living  a quiet  life  in  one  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  F ranee  ever  since  the  day  when 
he  gave  the  unhappy  order  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  perform  some  menial  service  for  him.  It  appears 
that  the  late  attention  to  dress  (has  Mr.  Marcy’s 
order  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  do  you  think  ?)  has 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  he  has 
made  a call  upon  Lecomte,  and  I believe  breakfast- 
ed with  him.  He  seems  hale  and  hearty,  and  is 
just  as  impassioned  for  starch  and  waistcoats  as  he 
ever  was  in  his  life. 

I hear  it  hinted  (though  I can  not  vouch  for  it) 
that  Soule  and  Buchanan,  and  the  rest,  have  made 
application  to  him  to  know  what  dress  he  would 
recommend  on  court  occasions  ? He  is  said  to  be 
gracious  even  to  republicans,  and  I hope  he  may. 
give  a satisfactory  answer,  though  I fear  that  Mr. 
Mason,  with  his  gilt  toggery,  is  beyond  the  hope 
of  advice. 

Have  you  had  gossip  enough?  Jf  not,  let  me 
weave  a sombre  bit  of  news  into  the  patch- work  1 
am  stitching  for  your  eye.  It  is  no  less  than  a sui- 
cide at  the  Opera.  The  papers  will  have  brought 
their  mention  of  it  before,  but  not  perhaps  with  all 
the  terrors  of  its  happening. 

It  appears  (at  least  so  says  Lecomte)  that  a cer- 
tain Kruine,  a Prussian  officer,  young  and  well- 
looking, was  troubled  some  two  years  since  in  his 
native  city  of  Berlin  with  deafness.  The  affliction 
disturbed  him  excessively,  all  the  more  since  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  a successful  suit  for  the  hand  of 
a pretty  maiden  of  Berlin.  He  was  one  of  those 
strangely  nervous  temperaments  (you  will  remem- 
ber our  friend  P ),  who  aggravate  a slight  ill  by 

their  constancy  of  thought  thereabout,  and  multiply 
a difficulty  into  a dozen.  The  deafness  disturbed 
him  strangely ; by  ingenious  arts  he  kept  it  con- 
cealed from  the  lady  in  whose  affections  he  was 
hopeful  of  winning  a place,  and,  by  strange  fatuity, 
drew  out  her  opinions  upon  the  horror  of  such  an 
affliction. 

44  Who  could  love  a deaf  man  V ’ said  she. 

The  grief  and  trouble  of  poor  Kruine  was  doubled, 
and,  feigning  very  wide  and  very  false  stories,  he 
set  off  for  Paris  to  consult  the  first  surgeons  of  the 
capital.  They  told  him  (what  occurs  very  often  in 
troubles  of  the  sort)  that  there  was  little  hope  for 
its  removal.  Despairing  thus  of  any  help  from  them, 
he  caught  readily  at  the  absurdly  promising  propos- 
als of  a quack  (have  we  not  such  an  one  with  us  ?), 
and  submitted  to  his  cruel  experiments.  Instead 
of  good  (which  followed  indeed  for  a week),  great 
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harm  ensued,  and  he  imagined,  with  a fearful  truth, 
that  his  hearing  was  grown  even  more  difficult. 

He  tested  himself  in  every  possible  way:  he  lin- 
gered for  hours  beside  the  drummers  of  the  Place 
Vendome;  he  hung  about  the  entrance  courts  of 
the  great  barrack  of  cavalry  by  the  Champa  de 
Mars,  hoping  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  trumpets; 
he  upset  the  chairs  at  his  elbow,  to  reckon  day  by 
day  his  powers  of  hearing. 

Sometimes,  as  the  trumpets  of  the  men  of  the 
cavalry  by  the  Champs  de  Mars  gave  a louder  burst, 
or  as  the  men  of  the  Place  Vend6me  touched  their 
drums  with  a quicker  and  stronger  stroke,  he  fan- 
cied that  he  was  on  the  gain.  On  other  days,  when 
the  sounds  told  dally  on  his  ear,  he  annoyed  him- 
self almost  to  madness  with  the  thought  that  his 
hearing  was  passing  away  from  him  altogether.  At 
these  times  he  examined  his  pistols  (a  friend  had 
watched  him  do  it),  and  reckoned  up  the  pains  of 
life  and  of  death.  Finally — it  was  hardly  a fort- 
night before  the  date  I have  put  to  my  letter — on  a 
day  when  the  evil  spirit  was  on  him,  and  when  he 
recalled  more  vividly  than  ever  what  the  Berlinese 
damsel  had  said  of  the  terrible  affliction,  he  determ- 
ined to  try  himself  by  the  sound  of  the  orchestra 
music  in  the  famous  ProphSte.  He  took  a place  in 
the  first  range  of  boxes,  not  very  far  from  the  benches 
ofthe  players.  T wo  ladies  (strangers  to  him)  were  be- 
fore him ; and  alone,  he  held  one  of  the  fauteuils  which 
were  in  the  rear  of  the  stalle.  He  listened  keenly 
through  an  act,  but  grew  more  dismally  conscious 
of  his  growing  misfortune ; and  finally,  at  a louder 
burst  of  music  (he  knew  it  by  a sight  of  the  score), 
hearing  little  or  nothing,  the  thought  of  his  trouble 
camo  quick  and  keen  upon  him,  and  he  drew  hie 
pistol,  and  placing  the  muzzle  under  his  chin,  blew 
his  head  in  fragments  ! 

There  was  a rush  in  the  house ; the  orchestra 
ceased  its  play ; the  players  were  aghast ; the  cur- 
tain dropped.  The  commissary  of  police  made  his 
appearance  with  his  attendants,  and  removed  the 
body  from  the  loge.  The  floor  was  streaming  with 
blood ; fragments  of  the  skull  had  fallen  far  and 
wide  ; ladies’  dresses  were  bespattered  with  blood 
and  brains ; and  with  frightful  particularity  the 
French  news-chroniclers  tell  us  that  a bit  of  the 
jaw  was  lodged  upon  the  limb  of  the  chandelier! 

Poor  Kruine!  he  had  gone  where  he  will  hear! 

If  suicides  are  to  your  taste  (I  hope  they  are  not); 

I could  fill  a half  dozen  sheets  with  telling  you  sf 
others  : how  an  old  woman  of  eighty  or  more*  who 
lost  the  other  day  her  husband,  grew  despondent 
and  lonely,  and  finally  worked  up  her  spirit  that  she 
could  live  no  longer,  but  must  follow  the  old  man, 
who  had  been  her  companion  so  long,  into  the  spirit- 
world  where  he  had  gone  before  her.  So  she  bought 
a pan  of  charcoal  and  lit  it,  and  placed  it  in  her 
chamber,  and  laid  herself  upon  the  bed  and  died ! 

Then,  again,  the  Debate  tells  us  of  ayoung  woman, 
and  a pretty  one,  who  had  a lover  (not  a husband, 
which  is  a different  affair  altogether),  to  whom  she 
felt  her  heart  tied  strongly  and  tenderly.  But  the 
lover  was  neither  so  strong  or  so  tender  as  she.  He 
fancied  other  faces  as  well  as  the  one  which  lighted 
her  coquettish  caps  ; he  lingered  at  other  doors  as 
well  as  the  one  which  opened  upon  her  garret  cham- 
ber. She  found  him  unfaithful,  and  mourned  as 
those  mourn  who  love  and  are  not  loved  again. 

She,  too,  lit  her  brazier  of  coal;  and  thrust  her 
robes  in  the  poorly  jointed  doors  and  windows  of 
her  garret  room,  and  wrote  a line  of  adieu,  and  died. 

The  adieu  she  left  was  simple  and  touching.  I 
should  think  it  might  have  harrowed  the  heart  of 
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the  man  whose  address  it  bore.  It  ran  thus : “ I 
forgive  you  with  all  my  heart : pray  take  care  of  the 
little  dog  you  gave  me  ; it  is  a good  dog !” 

The  Seine,  too,  with  all  our  March  rains  (which 
have  come  in  May  and  June),  is  rising  fast  and 
high.  It  touches  almost  the  key  of  the  lower  arches 
of  Pont  Neuf,  and  the  current  is  wild,  and  turbid, 
and  strong.  The  poor  creatures  who  make  a worry 
of  life  hare  found  it  out  and  pitch  head  foremost 
safely.  I say  safely — since  few  boats  or  boatmen 
can  now  stem  the  torrent  to  save  them;  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  bodies  which  once  held  the 
unquiet  spirits  will  float  down  below  the  city,  and 
be  stranded  on  the  field  shores  where  the  poplars 
thrive,  and  the  grain  fields  wave,  and  the  griefs  of 
the  city  are  unknown. 

What  do  you  think  of  mustaches?  A sudden 
change,  to  be  sure ; but  you  see  I write  with  my 
pen  dipped  in  the  topmost  thought  of  my  brain.  Do 
you  like  mustaches?  I ask,  because  just  now  there 
is  a serious  controversy  waging  all  over  England  on 
the  score  of  mustache  and  beard.  There  is  a dispo- 
sition to  encourage  their  growth.  You  know  the 
disposition  has  been  strong  enough  on  the  Conti- 
nent any  number  of  years  past;  but  now  it  has 
reached  the  shores  of  perfidious  Albion.  It  is  per- 
haps a result  of  the  alliance  (what  odd  things  may 
yet  grow  out  of  it !) 

The  town  of  Southampton,  lying,  as  you  know, 
very  near  to  France,  has  been  foremost  in  the  beard 
and  mustache  movement ; and  I learn  (from  capital 
authority)  that  a meeting  of  the  chief  citizens  of  the 
place  has  formally  declared  for  beard  and  mustache 
(and  whiskers  if  desired)  as  the  manifest  intent  of 
nature,  and  as  tokens  of  manliness  which  no  self- 
respecting  citizen  ought  to  be  without. 

In  London,  however,  the  movement  does  not 
meet  with  extraordinary  favor.  It  is  understood 
that  the  moneyed  men,  at  the  Bank  and  otherwheres, 
have  declared  against  it ; and  not  only  declared 
against  it  on  their  own  account,  but  absolutely  re- 
fused to  take  into  their  employ  any  clerk  who  ven- 
tures on  the  cultivation  of  beard  or  mustache.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  affair  is  grow  ing  to  possess  a lively  interest. 

Did  you  ever  suffer  yourself  to  inquire  when  men 
first  commenced  shaving  ? Or  what  possible  motive 
could  have  suggested  the  maltreatment  ? Have  you 
any  idea  that  Adam  shaved,  or  Abel  (Cain  possi- 
My).  or  Abraham,  or  Jacob,  or  the  Apostle  Paul,  or 
John,  or  Athanasius,  or  Irenceus,  or  Wickliffe,  or 
Martin  Luther,  or  Erasmus,  or  King  Alfred  ? Then 
why  should  I,  or  the  clerks  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  General  Quashem,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown? 

To  say  w'e  are  the  prettier  for  it,  is  a small  rea- 
son, and  unworthy  a strong-minded  woman ; to  say 
we  are  more  cleanly,  is  untrue,  and  liable  to  create 
false  impressions ; to  say  Mr.  Opossum  does  so, 
and  his  father,  and  his  father's  father  did  so,  and 
hi»  father’s  father,  is  after  all  the  only  reason,  and 
m very  short-haired  reason  it  is. 

There  U mention  of  a reason  for  shaven  beards 
ia  history,  and  being  the  only  one  I can  find  for 
Ispmeit,  I will  give  it.  The  reason  dates  to  a time 
when  people  ate  broth  without  spoons  ; being  with- 
out spoons,  they  came  nearer  to  the  bow  l than  now  ; 

and  coming  nearer  to  the  bowl,  their  beards 

in  short,  they  had  no  spoons. 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  tragedy  of  Ecully  ? 
U has  certainly  been  in  all  your  papers,  as  it  was 
m all  upon  this  side  of  the  water.  And  do  you  know 
ttknt  things  of  the  sort  are  very  apt  to  have  a more 
detailed  description  in  the  American  papers  than 


in  those  of  Europe.  Do  you*know  that  time  and 
again  1 catch  sight  in  the  New  York  twopenny  jour- 
nals of  a lengthy  resume  of  an  European  affair — be 
it  a marriage,  a death,  or  a battle — which  was  dis- 
patched in  the  Debate  or  in  the  Times  in  ten  lines? 
Are  not  we  Americans  a little  given  to  over-prattle? 
Do  we  not  love  w ords  better  than  most  ? Do  you 
think  the  secret  all  lies  (or  even  half  of  it)  in  our 
free  press  ? 1 wish  it  were  otherwise,  for  the  sake 

of  the  type.  Are  not  your  eyes  worn  out  with  the 
littleness  of  the  Congress  doings,  or  the  foreign 
letters,  or  the  political  summaries  ? 

You  see  how  1 am  running  on,  in  the  same  Amer- 
ican fashion,  with  never  a thought  of  your  eyes  or 
your  patience. 

1 was  talking  of  the  affair  at  Ecully  : it  is  over. 
The  poor  man — Giraud  was  his  name — is  dead.  A 
great  company — soldiers,  and  work-people,  and  wo- 
men, and  the  best  of  the  Lyons  population — follow- 
ed him  to  the  grave,  where  he  sleeps  with  a simple 
white  wood  cross  above  it,  telling  when  he  died,  and 
where,  and  why. 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  excitement  which 
belonged  to  the  story  of  his  burial  in  the  well,  and 
the  efforts  the  stout  sappers  made  to  relieve  him. 
It  was  a deep  well,  you  know,  dug  through  quick 
moving  dry  gravel,  supported  from  top  to  bottom  by 
wooden  drums  ; but  when  the  poor  fellows  had 
worked  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  the  drum  im- 
mediately above  them  gave  way,  forming  a sort  of 
rude  arch  over  their  heads,  and  the  gravel  buried 
them  to  their  shoulders. 

The  news  of  it  flew  among  the  sympathetic  provin- 
cials like  fire,  and  shortly  a great  company  were 
gathered  on  the  ground  to  consult  about  the  means 
of  recovery.  A corps  of  engineers  were  sent  for 
from  Lyons,  and  a shaft  was  undertaken,  very  near 
to  the  pit  where  the  poor  fellows  lay,  half  buried 
and  groaning  piteously.  But  it  was  shortly  found 
that  the  shaft  commenced  would  never  do,  breaking, 
as  it  were,  the  firmness  of  the  ground,  and  sending 
down  fresh  showers  of  sand  and  gravel  upon  the 
buried  workmen. 

Spot  after  spot  was  decided  upon,  and  works 
commenced  and  then  abandoned.  Hope  would  have 
been  small,  if  there  had  not  been  found  a means 
of  communicating,  through  the  rude,  self-formed 
wooden  arch  aliove  the  workmen,  not  only  words 
of  encouragement,  but  food  and  wine. 

Night  and  day  the  works,  re-established  in  a bet- 
ter position,  went  on.  One  of  the  poor  fellows 
died,  and  it  was  proposed  to  pull  out  his  body  from 
the  narrow’  space  by  main  force.  They  lowered  a 
rope  for  this,  and  Giraud  (the  live  one)  tied  it  about 
the  shoulders  of  his  dead  companion ; but  at  the  first 
vigorous  pull  from  above,  new  showers  of  gravel  and 
stones  came  furiously  down  from  above,  and  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  body  was  reluctantly  aban- 
doned. 

Meantime  the  shaft,  which  the  engineers  had 
planned  a little  way  from  the  pit,  was  pushed  vigor- 
ously forward.  Food  and  wine  were  passed  to  the 
moaning  lingerer  under  ground.  Day  after  day 
went  by,  and  still  the  poor  fellow  kept  his  place  be- 
side his  dead  companion,  buried  to  the  shoulders 
in  the  compact  earth. 

Telegraphic  reports  came  to  the  capital,  and  the 
kind-hearted  Empress  (I  believe  she  is  truly  so)  was 
painfully  interested.  She  sent  special  words  of  en- 
couragement to  the  sufferer,  and  to  those  who  labor- 
ed to  relieve  him. 

Thus  two  weeks  went  by ; scanty  food  passing 
to  the  buried  man  ; the  corpse  beside  him  growing 
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putrid;  the  workers  at  the  side-pit  pressing  their 
labors  with  vigor,  by  night  and  by  day.  From  the 
country  thereabout  there  came  up  crowds  to  render 
what  help  they  couid,  and  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  works  to  bring  the  buried  man  to  day  again. 
Every  day  the  telegraph  sent  its  tidings  to  Paris  ; 
every  day  the  journals  had  their  paragraph  about 
the  progress  of  the  digging,  and  the  chances  there 
might  be  of  saving  poor  Giraud  alive. 

All  this  time,  however,  he  was  growing  fainter 
and  fainter;  but  encouraging  words  were  passed 
down  to  him  in  his  burial-place,  and  his  poor  mother 
lingered  about  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  suffering,  may- 
be, more  than  the  son. 

At  length  it  was  reported  that  the  works  approach- 
ed completion  ; the  shaft  had  been  sunk  to  a level 
with  the  well,  and  a side-gallery,  carefully  pro- 
tected by  wooden  shield-work,  was  pushed  toward 
the  point  where  the  buried  man  lay.  The  journals 
expressed  hope  of  a speedy  deliverance,  and  Giraud 
himself,  with  the  putrid  corpse  hugging  him  uneasily, 
found  courage  in  the  near  sound  of  the  pickaxes 
and  the  voices  of  the  workmen. 

It  was  nine  at  night,  just  twenty-one  days  after 
the  man  had  been  buried,  that  the  foremost  work- 
man broke  through  the  last  film  of  earth,  and  reach- 
ed his  hand  toward  the  fainting  well-digger.  But 
the  foul  air  of  the  narrow  place  overcame  the  ad- 
venturous soldier  (he  was  of  the  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners),  and  hi9  companions  bore  him  away  as 
if  he  were  dead. 

With  renewed  care  they  removed  the  remaining 
obstructions ; a rflout  man  of  the  corps  in  attend- 
ance grasped  the  feeble  and  helpless  Giraud  by  the 
shoulders,  drew  him  out,  dragged  him  along  the  nar- 
row causeway,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pit,  by  the  light 
of  torches,  they  placed  him  upon  a pannier  which 
had  been  prepared,  and  by  a windlass  they  drew 
him  to  the  top. 

Thousands  were  gathered  to  receive  him,  and  the 
night  air  rang  with  a great  shout.  A messenger  set 
off  for  Lyons,  and  in  the  various  theatres  the  an- 
nouncement that  poor  Giraud  was  saved  was  met 
by  a shout  of  greeting.  The  tidings  came  to  Paris, 
and  for  the  evening  people  talked  in  salon  and  in 
caf£  of  the  saving  of  poor  Giraud. 

He  was  badly  bruised,  but  the  surgeons  had  hope 
of  saving  him.  They  took  him  to  the  great  hospital 
of  Lyons,  and  gave  him  the  best  attendance  of  the 
city.  Everyday  bulletins  of  his  health  reached  Paris, 
and  not  a man  could  be  found  who  did  not  express  an 
interest  (even  in  this  stirring  war-time)  in  the  wel- 
fare of  poor  Giraud.  The  Empress  settled  on  him 
a comfortable  pension  for  life ; gifts  came  in  from 
fellow  well-diggers,  and  his  future  seemed  assured. 

But  a wound  in  the  foot  grew  threatening : gan- 
grene attacked  the  limb,  and  compelled  amputa- 
tion. 

They  gave  him  chloroform,  and  removed  his  leg ; 
but  the  system  was  in  no  state  to  gain  force,  and  to 
resist  the  spreading  mortification  : in  short,  the  poor 
man  died,  and  was  buried,  as  1 have  told  you. 

1 dare  say  you  have  seen  as  much  of  the  matter 
before  ; but  yet  it  seemed  worth  the  putting  down, 
as  a token  of  French  sentiment  and  of  French  kind- 
ness of  heart.  You  see  it  every  day,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  che&tery.  My  landlady  will  make 
me  pay  double,  and  my  butcher  will  levy  a franc  a 
day  upon  my  ignorance,  and  my  cook  (a  good,  kind 
woman)  will  put  all  the  balancing  coppers  in  her 
pocket,  and  my  broker  will  charge  me  extortionate 
commissions ; but  if  I were  to  tumble  into  a well,  I 
am  sure  they  would  all  make  haste  to  pull  me  out, 
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and  make  me  pay  less  for  saving  my  life  than  1 pay 
day  by  day  for  saving  my  bacon. 

In  short,  the  French  are  an  interesting  people. 
If  you  do  not  think  so,  come  and  see.  Adieu. 

tfliitnr’a  Brnmn. 

ONE  must  needs  see  An  Intoxicated  Monkey , that 
ludicrous  image  of  man  in  almost  all  things  but 
reason,  fully  to  appreciate  the  sorry  figure  a 44  hu- 
man” cuts  when  his  nature  is  disguised  with  drink. 
In  Dr.  Guthrie’s  quaint-styled  book,  the  “ Old 
Year**  Warning,”  we  find  the  following  laughable 
description  of  a drunken  monkey  : 

41  Jack,”  as  he  was  called,  “seeing  his  master 
and  some  companions  drinking,  with  those  imita- 
tive powers  for  which  his  species  is  remarkable, 
finding  half  a glass  of  whisky  left,  took  it  up  and 
drank  it  off.  It  flew,  of  course,  to  his  head.  Amidst 
roars  of  laughter  he  began  to  hop,  skip,  jump,  and 
dance.  Jack  was  decidedly  drunk. 

“ Next  day,  when  they  went,  with  the  intention 
of  repeating  the  fun,  to  take  the  poor  monkey  from 
his  box,  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  Looking  inside, 
they  discovered  him  crouching  in  a corner.. 

“ ‘ Come  out !'  said  his  master. 

44  Afraid  to  disobey,  he  came  shamefacedly  out, 
walking  on  three  legs.  One  forepaw  was  laid  on 
his  forehead,  saying,  as  plain  as  words  could  do, 
4 What  a headache  I’ve  got  !* 

“ Having  left  him  some  days  to  get  well  and  re- 
sume his  gayety,  they  carried  him  off  to  the  old 
scene  of  revel.  On  entering,  he  eyed  the  glasses 
w'ith  manifest  terror,  skulking  behind  the  chairs ; 
and  on  his  master  ordering  him  to  drink,  he  4 bolt- 
ed,* and  was  on  the  house-top  in  a twinkling.  They 
called  him  down.  He  would  not  come.  His  mas- 
ter shook  a whip  at  him.  Jack,  sitting  astride  on 
the  ridge-pole,  chattered  and  grinned  defiance. 

“A  gun,  of  which  he  was  always  afraid,  was 
now  brought,  and  pointed  at  this  new  disciple  of 
temperance  : he  ducked  his  head,  and  skipped  over 
to  the  back  of  the  house.  Two  guns  were  next  lev- 
eled at  him,  one  from  each  side  of  the  house,  upon 
which,  seeing  his  predicament,  and  less  afraid  ap- 
parently of  the  fire  than  the  4 fire-water,’ the  monkey 
leaped  at  one  bound  upon  the  chimney-top,  and 
getting  down  the  flue,  held  on  with  his  forepaws. 
He  would  rather  be  singed  than  drink  ! 

44  He  triumphed ; and  although  his  master  kept 
him  for  twelve  years  after  that,  he  never  could  per- 
suade the  monkey  to  taste  another  drop  of  whisky.” 

Many  a young  man,  just  entered  upon  the  down- 
ward path  of  inebriety,  with  but  half  the  beneficent 
instinct,  not  to  call  it  “moral  courage,”  of  this  poor 
monkey,  might,  in  resisting  the  temptation  which, 
in  all  its  forms,  was  powerless  with  his  ring-tailed 
brother,  have  become  an  honorable  and  honored 
member  of  society,  instead  of  a wretched  ine- 
briate ! 

The  term  Yankee  was,  in  times  past,  a very  dis- 
tinctive appellation  in  the  old  Southern  States; 
but  the  facilities  for  traveling  are  rapidly  oblitera- 
ting all  local  ideas,  and  merging  the  citizens  of  every 
section  into  one  and  the  same  people.  Judge  Bull- 
ard, who,  many  years  ago,  moved  to  Louisiana  from 
Massachusetts,  and  in  his  adopted  State  received 
the  highest  honors  it  could  bestow  upon  a citixen, 
was  somewhat  peculiar,  in  spite  of  his  Southern  as- 
sociations, in  always  retaining  much  of  his  New 
England  individuality.  On  one  occasion,  he  wkk 
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several  distinguished  gentlemen,  found  himself,  for 
a single  night,  the  guest  of  a hospitable  cabin  “ way 
down  in  Georgi-a.”  After  supper,  the  gentlemen 
were  conversing  sociably  together  about  some  dis- 
puted point,  when  some  one,  turning  to  the  Judge, 
remarked,  <(Come  now,  Bullard,  you  are  a Yankee, 
perhaps  you  can  solve  our  difficulty.’*  The  good 
lady  of  the  house,  who  had  been  listening  with  re- 
spectful silence,  started  up  upon  hearing  the  word 
Yankee,  and  eying  the  Judge  a moment,  she  earn- 
estly asked,  “Are  you  really  a Yankee  ?”  “I 
am,”  said  the  Judge,  with  commendable  pride.  “ 1 
am  right  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  the  old  lady,  with  a 
beaming  face ; “for  you  see  1 have  had  for  many 
years  a clock  that  won’t  go,  and  1 thought  if  a 
Yankee  came  along  1 could  have  it  mended and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  she  placed  the 
invalid  time-piece  before  the  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court. 


At  the  comer  of  the  Third  Avenue  and  Thirteenth 
Street,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  is  an  old  pear- 
tree  in  tolerable  preservation.  At  the  time  of  its 
planting,  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  the  Dutch 
Governors,  it  was  intended  as  an  useful  appendage 
to  a residence  in  the  country  ; but  it  is  now  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  tree 
presents  a sad  picture  of  the  innovations  of  modern 
times,  and  resembles,  in  its  circumstances,  some 
of  the  “ oldest  inhabitants,”  who  still  linger  among 
us.  Crowded  in  among  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
covered  with  the  dust  of  a thousand  passing  vehi- 
cles, it  extends  its  gnarled  limbs  into  the  heated 
atmosphere  as  if  struggling  for  breath,  and  bears 
fearful  evidence  that  its  days  are  drawing  to  a close. 
Soon  this  old  pear-tree  will  be  gathered  home  to  its 
mother  earth ; and  when  such  is  the  case,  the  last 
veritable  monument  of  the  Knickerbockers  will  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  curious  public  will  have 
nothing  at  which  they  can  point  as  a relic  of  the 
“ early  times.” 

Old  “Colonel  W amuck”  edited  a daily  evening 
paper  “out  West,”  and  was  known  by  the  title  of 
“ Father  of  the  Press.”  He  was  a man  of  method- 
ical habits,  and  his  business  seemed  to  have  been 
arranged  exactly  to  suit  his  humors.  He  got  to  his 
office  in  the  morning  at  ten  o’clock  precisely,  and 
after  writing  “ a leader,”  and  “ scissorizing”  the 
demanded  quantity  of  “ matter,”  he  would  walk 
deliberately  over  to  “ the  Hotel,”  and  commence 
drinking  and  disputing  about  politics,  until  he  was 
carried  home  completely  intoxicated  and  put  to 
bed.  This  the  Colonel  had  done  for  years ; but 
upon  one  occasion  he  became  tremendously  ex- 
cited in  some  political  squabble,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  went  home,  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  examine 
some  long-neglected  papers.  His  wife  was  sur- 
prised at  the  unexpected  intrusion,  and  was  further 
alarmed  by  the  Colonel’s  manners  and  appearance, 
for  she  could  scarcely  recognize  him  as  her  hus- 
band. Her  fears  caused  the  good  lady  to  send  off 
for  the  family  physician,  and  demand  his  immediate 
attendance.  She  stated  that  the  Colonel  had  come 
home  at  an  unusual  hour ; that  his  conduct  was  ex- 
ceedingly strange,  so  that  she  was  afraid  that  his 
mind  had  finally  given  way  from  his  continued  dis- 
sipation. The  doctor  rushed  round  to  the  Colonel’s 
house,  and  into  the  presence  of  the  patient,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  cause  of  all  the  alarm  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  Colonel  was  cold  sober ; and  haul, 
by  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  caused  the  se- 
rious agitation  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 


On*  of  the  rarest  faculties  is  that  of  close  ob- 
servation. It  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  to 
meet  with  people  who  can  tell  very  little  about  the 
things  the  most  familiar  to  them  by  association. 
There  was  an  immense  sight  of  shrewdness  dis- 
played by  the  farmer,  who  found  fault  with  the  pic- 
ture of  some  pigs  eating,  because  none  of  them  had 
their  feet  in  the  trough.  One  of  the  best  statues 
of  Nelson  was  pronounced  by  the  British  public 
quite  faultless,  until  an  “old  Salt”  discovered  that 
the  ropes,  forming  part  of  the  accessories,  were 
coiled  the  wrong  way.  Some  years  ago,  a 44  cit”  had 
a long  ride  in  company  with  a country  gentleman. 
Said  the  44  cit”  to  his  friend,  “ Now,  we  shall  pass 
on  the  road  to-day  at  least  fifty  cows,  and  as  many 
horses.  Now,  1 will  bet  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses of  our  journey,  that  I can  tell  how  the  cows 
and  how  the  horses  will,  in  every  case,  get  upon 
their  feet  when  roused  from  a reclining  position. 
You  may  take  your  choice.  The  cows  shall  all  get 
up  by  first  rising  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  the 
horses  upon  their  fore  ones ; or  the  horses  shall 
rise  first  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  the  cows  upon 
their  fore  enes.”  The  challenged  speculated  awhile, 
and  said  he  would  take  the  bet,  leaving  it  to  the 
44  cit”  to  make  the  choice.  The  challenger  said  he 
would  then  bet  44  that  the  cows  would  invariably 
get  first  upon  their  hind  legs  in  rising;  and  that 
the  horses  would,  without  an  exception,  rise  up  by 
getting  first  upon  their  fore  ones and  it  was  ac- 
cepted. Now,  how  many  readers  of  our  Maga- 
zine can  promptly  decide  who  won  the  bet  ? 


Among  all  of  our  clergy  w ho,  from  long  residence 
and  great  talents,  have  become  a feature  of  our  city 
society,  none  have  sustained  themselves  with  more 
dignity  and  consistent  popularity  than  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawks.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  on  one  occasion, 
a congregation  44  in  the  suburbs”  desired  his  minis- 
trations, but  he  declined  “the  call,”  on  account  of  the 
limited  salary  attached.  “ The  vestry”  replied ; and, 
among  other  things,  suggested  that  the  pastor  should 
remember  that  even  the  ravens  were  cared  for,  and 
why  should  he,  therefore,  be  so  particular  about  his 
pay.  The  Doctor,  evidently  desirous  to  give  an 
answer  in  the  proper  spirit,  replied,  that  he  had 
read  that  the  ravens  were  cared  for,  but  that  as  no- 
thing was  said  about  the  little  Hawks,  he  must  look 
after  them  himself. 


Prentiss,  the  famous  orator  of  the  southwest, 
was  very  fond  of  using  anecdotes  to  illustrate  his 
subjects.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  advoca- 
ting the  claims  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Presidency,  he 
had  a great  many  Irishmen  among  his  auditors,  who 
continually  interrupted  him  by  loud  remarks.  Pren- 
tiss finally  addressed  himself  to  the  “ dissenters 
and,  in  a playful  manner,  went  on  to  say  that  he 
could  account  for  their  dislike  to  his  political  idol 
in  no  other  way  than  that  it  was  natural  to  the  Irish 
to  be  always  in  the  44  opposition  and  then  related 
the  following  incident.  He  said  that  some  years 
ago,  when  it  was  the  custom  in  New  York  city  to 
keep  the  polls  at  elections  open  for  three  days,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  voters  got  rather  ex- 
cited at  the  winding  up.  A ship,  direct  from  Liver- 
pool and  filled  with  emigrants,  was  hauled  into  one 
of  the  docks,  directly  in  front  of  a “poll”  where 
was  breeding  an  election  riot,  and  the  first  man 
ashore  was  a “broth  of  a boy,”  shelalah  in  hand, 
who,  scarcely  able  to  stand  upon  solid  earth  after 
his  long  confinement  on  shipboard,  was  trying  to 
get  his  legs  in  subordination , and  comprehend  the 
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confusion  before  him.  At  the  instant,  one  of  the 
runners  about  the  polls,  with  a handful  of  tickets  in 
his  hand,  rushed  up  to  Pat,  and  thrusting  a vote 
into  his  face,  asked  with  vehemence, 44  Which  side 
are  you  on  ?”  The  threatening  row  had  now  broken 
into  a storm;  brickbats,  clubs,  and  imprecations 
prevailed;  when  Pat  seemed  to  suddenly  recover 
bts  presence  of  mind,  and  replied : 44  Ve’d  know  the 
side  Pm  on,  would  ye  ?”  and  shaking  his  stick  over 
his  head,  and  giving  a whoop,  he  concluded,  “I’m 
on  the  rebilion  side,  ov  coorse !”  and  he  then  pitch- 
ed into  the  brawl 44  like  one  at  home.” 


Citibs  are  no  places  for  sentiment — the  never- 
ceasing  wants  of  the  41  new  comers,”  like  the  surg- 
ing waves  of  a rising  flood,  obliterate  landmarks 
and  the  sacred  records  of  the  life  that  has  preceded. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  living  carelessly  pursue  the 
phantom  of  the  moment,  while  treading  upon  the 
ashes  of  the  dead;  and  the  most  thoughtless  are 
sometimes  startled  by  the  fearful  indifference  dis- 
played by  the  crowd  regarding  matters  that  we  in- 
stinctively feel  should  be  cherished,  if  we  would 
preserve  the  divinity  within  us.  Without  being 
over  sensitive,  we  must  confess  that  even  our  city- 
encased  heart  sometimes  sinks  within  us  at>  unex- 
pected sights,  and  the  fine  chords  of  our  moral  sense, 
that  have  so  long  slumbered  in  silence,  and  we  fear 
in  insensibility,  vibrate  for  the  moment  in  painful 
discord.  Passing  through  Grand  Street  the  other 
day,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  a church  turned  into  a stable.  Horses  were 
munching  their  hay  44  in  family  pews,”  and  eying 
with  comical  expression  the  street  passers,  through 
the  clear  glass  of  Gothic  windows.  Within  44  the 
altar”  were  locked  together  the  vehicles  that  belong 
to  the  44  fast  men  of  the  town,”  while  adown  the 
isles  were  reposing  the  plain  buggies  that  are  hired 
out  for  a season.  On  the  sacred  desk  is  a lot  of 
well-greased  harness.  In  the  porch  sit  a crowd,  the 
members  of  which  discuss,  in  no  very  refined  lan- 
guage, the  events  of  the  41  last  race,”  the  best  time 
on  the  avenues,  and  44  how  that  ’ere  spirited  hani- 
mal  tried  to  break  another  gentleman’s  neck,”  and 
other  incidents  peculiar  to  44  horse  talk.”  Stable 
boys  and  rats  revel  in  44  the  Sunday-school  rooms,” 
and  the  arched  roof,  that  once  echoed  with  44  songs 
of  praise,”  is  disfigured  with  long,  tenacious  cob- 
webs, that  swing  to  and  fro  from  the  half-concealed 
nests  of  wasps  and  bats.  We  tried,  while  looking 
upon  these  things,  to  be  philosophical — to  be  44  prac- 
tical.” It’s  all  right,  thought  we,  assuming  a brisker 
walk — the  changes  of  the  city  have  made  this  church 
unnecessary — yet,  in  spite  of  our  reasoning,  we  saw 
rising  before  us  the  indignant  attitude  of  One  who 
drove  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple.  We 
saw  also  innumerable  ragged  children,  and  depraved 
men  and  women,  who  on  the  Sabbath  hung  around 
this  44  church,”  and  heard  and  saw  not  only  the  pro- 
fanation, but  the  utter  desecration  of  holy  things. 
Our  thoughts  of  justification  died  within  us ; we 
heard,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  prayers  and  aspira- 
tions that  had  gone  up  from  that  building.  We  be- 
held the  time  when  the  worshiping  congregation 
cried  44  Amen”  to  its  solemn  dedication  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Almighty.  We  could  imagine  the  mo- 
ment when  the  fire  of  heaven  consumed  the  sacri- 
fice ; but  we  could  not,  and  can  not  imagine  when 
the  sacred  dedication  was  revoked,  and  when  the 
building  ceased  to  be  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
the  living  God. 


These  thoughts,  old  as  the  Mexican  war,  were 


suggested  to  the  mind  of  a graphic  writer  in  the 
Delta  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  describing  for  that 
journal  some  of  the  exciting  events  of  that  memo- 
rable campaign.  War  makes  the  beholder  familiar 
with,  and  indifferent  to  death  ; but  this  writer  goes 
beyond,  and  depicts  what  in  hundreds  of  instances 
has  probably  already  come  to  pass  with  the  behold- 
ers and  actors  in  the  scenes  in  Mexico  : 

44  But  now,  what  is  the 4 conclusion  of  the  whole 


matter?’ 

44  The  sword  and  the  scissors  are  fast  hastening 
to  rust,  and  the  nice  little  soldier-clerk  will  lay 
himself  down,  and  his  lips  grow  blue,  and  his  voice 
feebler,  and  he  will  die  ! The  carpenter  will  plane 
off  shavings,  for  the  rosy -cheeked  children  to  play 
with,  from  the  boards,  and  get  some  of  the  velvet 
which  that  same  clerk  used  to  snip,  and  some  nails 
from  the  blacksmith’s,  and  make  him  a coffin. 

44  The  mason,  as  he  looks  down  upon  the  proces- 
sion which  bears  him  to  his  grave,  will  for  a mo- 
ment forget  his  4 mort,’  being  absorbed  in  a more 
serious  kind  of  mort ; and  perhaps — if  the  clerk  has 
rich  friends — perhaps,  I say,  the  mason  may  be  call- 
ed upon  to  build  a tomb  over  him,  telling  how  he 
had  survived  the  Battle  of  Mexico  only  to  fall  in 
the  great  Battle  of  Life ! 

44  Then,  after  a while,  the  children  will  come 
around  the  door  of  the  carpenter’s  shop,  but  they 
will  be  shut  out,  for  the  shaving-makers  will  all  be 
gone  too.  The  clod  he  used  to  turn  with  the  plow 
will  rest  heavily  on  the  bosom  of  the  farmer’s  son. 
The  village  will  seem  dull  and  lonely,  for  no  more 
shall  you  hear  the  clanging  anvil : the  blacksmith 
too  is  gone,  and  the  ashes  moulder,  the  hammer  lies 
in  the  black  dust  on  the  dirt-floor,  the  anvil  has 
grown  cold,  the  bellows  breathless.  The  lapstone, 
too,  has  ceased  its  clank. 

44  But  go  along  soon  again,  and  you  see  another 
bob-tailed,  fancy-vested  clerk,  just  like  ours,  only 
not  he  / The  carpenter’s  shop-door  is  open  too,  and 
you  hear  the  saw  ripping  through  the  plank.  The 
children  are  there  too,  but  they  stand  aloof,  and 
peep  dubiously  in,  to  see  if  the  new  carpenter  looks 
kindly  upon  them,  like  our  old  friend.  A little  sal- 
low-faced, snub-nosed  individual  has  taken  the 
hammer  and  awl  of  our  merry  shoemaker,  and  high 
up  on  the  scaffold  you  hear  a strange  voice  cry  out 
4 Mort!’ 

44  And  so  it  is.  All,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit!” 


Doubtless  it  is  Saxe,  the  humorous  and  always- 
ready  poet,  who,  on  hearing  that  Queen  Victoria 
had  again  honored  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  selecting 
her  wet-nurse  from  Cowes,  wrote  as  follows : 

“Why  now,”  says  Roger,  says  he, 

‘•’Tis  a thing  that  Nature  allows. 

He  being  a young  Johnny  Bull,  d’ye  see, 

Must  of  course  get  his  nursing  from  Cowet  P* 


The  following  example  of  Court-Room  etiquette 
occurred  in  a certain  town  in  Missouri  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  such  scenes 
are  less  frequent  in  that  region  nowadays,  although 
many  laughable  occurrences  in  Western  courts  of 
44  distant  judicature”  are  even  now  often  reported 
in  the  newspapers. 

44  Judge  Somebody,  of  the  county  of  Somewhere, 
in  this  State,  is  a well-known  and  very  popular 
man  moreover,  for  he  is  not  above  4 taking  a hand’ 
at  cards,  or  a glass  of  whisky  either — that  is,  ‘oc- 
casionally.’ On  the  bench,  however,  he  is  an  en- 
tirely different  individual;  a sound  lawyer,  and 
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holding  the  scales  of  justice  with  a grave  dignity 
worthy  of  half  a dozen  * Somebodies’  rolled  into 
one. 

“ One  day,  during  a very  interesting  case,  a very 
tall  and  very  solemn-looking  individual,  further  sol- 
emnized by  a very  broad-brimmed  beaver,  entered 
the  court-room,  walked  forward  toward  the  railing, 
and,  without  removing  his  hat,  sat  down  opposite 
the  surprised  and  offended  legal  dignitary. 

11 4 Mr.  Sheriff,’  said  the  Judge,  * tell  that  man  to 
take  his  hat  off.’ 

44  The  Sheriff  walked  over  to  the  transgressor, 
and  remarking  that  4 the  rules  of  the  court  must  be 
• observed,’  gently  removed  the  broad-brim  from  the 
head,  and  deposited  it  in  the  lap  of  the  owner. 

44  4 Why,  Judge,*  exclaimed  the  latter,  in  a shrill 
tone  of  surprise, 4 Pm  bald!' — and  he  immediately 
replaced  his  covering. 

44  The  Judge  had  not  perceived  this  second  at- 
tempt at  the  moment,  having  been  engaged  in  re- 
plenishing his  mouth  with  a fresh  4 chew’  of  tobac- 
co, in  order  to  aid  his  ruminations  ; but  again  look- 
ing forward,  the  hat  once  more  loomed  up  before 
him. 

44  4 Mr.  Sheriff !'  said  he,  with  even  more  than  se- 
verity, 4 tell  that  man  to  take  his  hat  off.’ 

44  The  officer  again  waited  upon  the  offender,  and 
removed  his  beaver  a second  time. 

44  4 But,  Judge,  I tell  you  I’m  bald!*  cried  the 
victim,  in  a tone  of  increased  surprise  at  the  offi- 
cial lack  of  consideration  for  his  condition ; at  the 
same  time,  once  more,  and  with  great  determina- 
tion, 4 thatching  himself.’ 

44  The  Judge  was  a picture  to  look  at.  4 Mr. 
Clerk,’  said  he,  in  a voice  whose  solemn  calm  was 
4 calculated,’  whether  it  did  or  not,  to  4 search’  the 
man,  4 enter  up  a fine  of  five  dollars  against  Mr. 

C , for  refusing  to  take  his  hat  off  when  ordered 

by  the  Court.’ 

44  Mr.  C immediately  4 straightened  himself 

up,’  walked  his  six  feet  six,  surmounted  by  his 
cloud  of  beaver,  straight  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Court, 
pulled  from  his  pocket  fifty  cents,  and  squirting 
through  his  teeth  a jet  of  tobacco  juice,  he  4 spake 

44  4 W al,  Judge,  here’s  fifty  cents,  which,  with  four 
dollars  and  a half  you  owed  me  when  we  stopped 
playing  4 poker’  last  night,  makes  us  about  even,  I 
reckon !’ 

44  4 Ah-a-um-a-wah-boo-oh,  Mr.  Sheriff,  you 
will  not  suffer  the  Court  to  be  interrupted,'  said  the 
Judge. 

44  Before  the  4 Court’  had  recovered  its  articula- 
tion, however,  the  4 Interruption’  had  walked  out 
as  solemnly  as  he  had  entered.” 


Three  is  an  astonishing  difference  between  the 
willingness  with  which  one  44  puts  up”  with  little 
annoyances  from  little  folks,  whether  those  same 
little  folks  are  your  own  or  somebody’s  else.  The 
speculative  bard  who  wrote  the  following  lines  had 
an  idea  of  this,  among  other  things : 

44  Baby,  crowing  on  your  knee, 

While  you  sing  some  little  ditty, 

Pulls  your  hair,  or  thumbs  your  eye. 

Would  you  think  it  wasn’t  pretty ! 

Tell  me,  could  you  ? 

If  you  owned  4 the  baby,’  would  yon ! 

44  With,  with  arms  about  your  neck, 

Bays  you  4 look  just  like  the  buby  ;* 

Wants  some  cash  to  make  a 4 epee,’  * 

And  you  would  refase  her— maybe ! 

Could  you?  should  youT 
If  you  owned  4 the  woman,’  would  you  ? 


44  Little  labor,  litUe  strife, 

Little  care,  and  little  eot ; 

Would  you  sigh  for  siDgle  life! 

Would  you  murmur  at  your  lot? 

Tell  me,  should  you  ? 

If  you  owned  the  cottage , would  you? 

•*  Health  and  comfort,  children  feir, 

Wife  to  meet  you  at  the  door, 

Fond  hearts  throbbing  for  you  there ; 

Tell  me.  would  you  ask  for  more  ? 

Should  you  1 could  you  ? 

If  you  owned  * the  ready,'  would  you?” 

We  give  place  to  the  subjoined  in  the  44  Drawer,” 
at  the  request  of  a correspondent  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether  it 
be  entirely,  or  in  part,  authentic.  We  doubt  very 
much  whether  such  an  anecdote  could  be  44  made 
out  of  whole  cloth and  we  know  that  it  w as  cur- 
rent as  true  some  thirty  years  ago : 

44  Long  after  Washington's  victories  over  the 
French  and  English  had  made  his  name  familiar 
to  all  Europe,  Dr.  Franklin  had  chanced  to  dine 
with  the  English  and  French  embassadors,  when, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  remembered,  the  following 
toasts  were  drunk : 

44  By  the  English  Embassador : 

44  4 England — the  Sun , whose  bright  beams  en- 
lighten and  fructify  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth.’ 

44  The  French  Embassador , glowing  with  national 
pride,  but  too  polite  to  dispute  the  4 premises’  of 
the  previous  toast,  drank  : 

44  4 France — the  Moon , whose  mild,  steady,  and 
cheering  rays  are  the  delight  of  all  nations,  consol- 
ing them  in  the  darkness,  and  making  even  their 
dreariness  beautiful.’ 

44  The  American  Embassador,  Dr.  Franklin,  then 
rose,  and,  with  his  usual  simplicity,  said : 

44  4 George  Washington — the  Joshua  who  com- 
manded the  Sun  and  Moon  to  stand  still,  and  they 
obeyed  him !’  ” 

44  The  Yankee  Horse- Swapper  in  Old  Kentucky ” 
must  have  been  pul  into  the  44  Drawer”  with  some 
ultimate  design  upon  the  risibles  of  the  readers  of 
its  multifarious  contents : 

44  The  Kentuckian,  ready  for  a trade,  exchanges 
his  4 Sorrel’  for  the  peddler’s  4 Old  Gray but  find- 
ing the  latter  indisposed  to  move  a peg  after  he  has 
secured  him,  he  denounces  the  Yankee  as  a swin- 
dler, who  only  laughs  at  and  tantalizes  him  in  re- 
turn. 

44  Presently  the  ’cute  peddler  mounts  his  prize, 
but  4 Sorrel  ’ is  as  immovable  as  the  Mammoth 
Cave.  After  trying  a long  time  in  vain  to  start 
the  obstinate  animal,  the  Kentuckian  consoles  him 
with : 

44  4 Stranger,  you  kin  start  him,  ef  you’ll  only 
bring  some  shavin’s  and  kindle  a fire  under  him  1 
That’s  the  way  I get  him  going  in  the  mornings  !*  ” 

Little  children’s  reasoning  powers,  if  not  al- 
ways “deep,”  are  sometimes  quite  44 searching.” 
Witness  the  subjoined  juvenile  anecdote  : 

44  ‘ls’t  true,  mamma,’  inquired  a little  girl,  ‘that 
a Quaker  never  takes  off  his  hat?’ 

44  4 It  is  true,  my  dear,’  answered  the  fond  mother : 
4 it  is  a mark  of  respect  which  he  thinks  he  should 
pay  to  no  man.’ 

44  4 But  then  tell  me,  mamma,’  answered  the  ehild, 
4 how  does  a Quaker  manage  when  he  has  to  have 
his  hair  cut  V ” 

This  was  a child's  44  poser.” 
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The  French  people  are  proverbially  polite ; nor 
in  any  thing  do  they  exhibit  their  politeness  more 
agreeably  to  a stranger  and  a foreigner,  than  in  never 
laughing  at  those  who  make  mistakes  in  their  lan- 
gunge.  We  can  not  help  thinking,  however,  that 
even  a Frenchman  would  have  laughed  at  an  En- 
glishman, had  he  made  the  mistake  in  Paris  that  a 
Frenchman  made  not  many  months  ago  in  London  : 

“ Newly  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  impa- 
tient to  see  the  town,  but  fearful  of  not  finding  his 
way  back  to  his  hotel,  he  carefully  copied  upon  a 
card  the  name  painted  on  the  corner-wall  of  the 
building,  supposing  that  to  be  the  name  of  the  house, 
or  at  least  of  the  street  that  it  w'as  in.  This  done, 
he  felt  himself  safe,  and  set  out  for  a ramble,  much 
upon  the  principle  commonly  known  as  4 following 
one's  nose.’ 

44  Tfie  whole  day  long  he  strolled  and  stared  to 
hia  heart's  content.  Wearied  at  last,  he  jumped  into 
a cab,  and  with  the  easy,  confident  air  of  a man  who 
feels  ‘ perfectly  at  home,'  he  read  from  the  card 
which  he  had  prudently  preserved  the  name  of  the 
street  he  had  dwelt  in.  The  cabman  grinned  hor- 
ribly. 

“ 4 This  English  pronunciation  is  sadly  difficult/ 
said  the  Frenchman  to  himself;  4 he  does  not  un- 
derstand me!'  and  he  placed  the  card  before  the 
man’s  eyes. 

44  The  cabman  grinned  more  than  ever,  gazing  into 
the  passenger's  astonished  face,  and  ended  by  stick- 
ing his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  roaring  with 
laughter. 

44  The  foreigner  was  indignant.  He  appealed  to 
the  passers-by.  One  and  all,  they  gravely  listened 
to  him  at  first,  but  upon  beholding  his  card,  eyen 
they  joined  in  chorus  with  the  coachman. 

“The  Frenchman  now  became  furious.  He 
swore,  stamped,  and  gesticulated  like  a candidate 
for  Bedlam.  He  even  went  so  fax  as  to  threaten  the 
laughers,  which  only  made  the  matter  worse.  A 
crowd  assembled,  and  every  body  sympathized  with 
the  Frenchman  until  they  learned  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  when  they  too  joined  in  the  infectious 
hilarity. 

41  By-and-by  up  came  the  police,  those  guardian- 
angels  of  bewildered  foreigners  in  the  great  laby- 
rinth of  London.  The  aggrieved  Gaul  felt  sure  of 
sympathy,  succor,  and  revenge.  He  was  never 
more  mistaken.  The  gentlemen  in  blue  roared  with 
the  rest.  They  evidently  could  not  help  it.  Com- 
punction mingled  with  their  mirth — nevertheless 
they  gufif&wed  exceedingly. 

44  To  what  extremities  the  desperate  Frenchman 
might  have  proceeded  it  is  impossible  to  say,  had 
not  a gentleman  acquainted  with  hia  language  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  He  too  laughed  violently 
on  examining  the  card  ; and  when  he  had  spoken  a 
few  words  to  the  Frenchman,  the  Frenchman  laugh- 
ed likewise,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a general  hilarity. 

“ The  address  so  carefully  copied  by  the  foreigner 
at  the  corner  of  his  street,  and  for  which  he  was  in- 
quiring the  way,  was  the  following : 

44  4 Commit  no  N uisance  !'  ” 


Many  stories  have  been  told  of  the  pranks  and 
tricks  of  ventriloquists,  and  especially  of  Matthews 
the  elder,  who  delighted  to  play  under  different  dis- 
guises and  in  different  characters.  The  following 
very  amusing  instance  was  verified  by  an  eye  wit- 
ness : 

44 1 was  invited  to  dine  at  the  Piazxa  Coffee- 
house, to  meet  Matthews.  The  room  we  dined  in 


had  two  doors.  Matthews  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
our  entertainer,  by  whose  desire  I seated  myself 
next  to  Matthews.  During  dinner,  the  latter  men- 
tioned to  me  that  an  acquaintance  of  his,  an  obsti- 
nate, opinionated  old  bachelor,  whom  he  had  known 
in  the  North,  was  now  in  town,  and  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly apprehensive  that  this  person,  who  was 
intolerably  rude  and  overbearing,  would  find  him 
out,  and  force  himself  upon  the  company. 

44  After  dinner  Matthews  made  himself  exceed- 
ingly agreeable,  and  w©  were  all  in  the  acme  of  en- 
joyment, when  the  waiter  entered,  and  announced 
that  an  elderly  gentleman  was  below,  inquiring  for 
Mr.  Matthews. 

14  4 What’s  his  name?'  asked  Matthews,  in  great 
alarm. 

44  4 He  didn't  say,  sir,  but  he  says  he  knows  that 
you  are  here — and  he  says  he  must  see  you.' 

44  4 It's  Old  Thwaitts  ! — I am  sure  it  is  him  ! — I 
knew  he  would  ferret  me  out !' 

44  4 Stay  ! — what  sort  of  a man  is  he?'  said  our 
entertainer. 

44  4 Has  he  a brown  great-coat  on?'  demanded 
Matthews. 

44  4 Yes,  sir.' 

“‘Green  specs?' 

44  4 Yes,  sir.' 

“ 4 Scratch  wig  ?' 

“ 4 Yes,  sir.’ 

44  4 Stoops  a good  deal  V 

“ 4 He  do,  sir.* 

44  4 Speaks  in  a North-country  accent  ?’ 

“ 4 'Zactly,  sir;  you've  hit  'tm.' 

“ 4 Ah ! I knew  it/  interrupted  Matthews,  shrug- 
ging up  his  shoulders,  and  shooting  away  to  the 
bead  of  the  stairs. 

“ 4 1 tell  you  I know  he  is  in  the  house,  and  I will 
see  him  !'  vociferated  a voice  on  the  stairs. 

“ 4 Say  Bannister's  taken  ill ! — I’m  gone  to  the 
theatre!'  cried  Matthews,  rushing  in,  seizing  his 
hat,  and  bolting. 

44  He  had  scarcely  made  his  exit  at  one  door  when 
Old  Thwaites  appeared  at  the  other.  The  latter’s 
appearance  corresponded  in  every  respect  with  the 
description  given  by  Matthews. 

4 4 4 Where's  Matthews?'  demanded  he,  abruptly, 
in  a strong  North-country  accent.  4 1 know  he  is 
here / continued  he,  hobbling  into  the  room,  and 
looking  sharply  around  ; 4 and  I must  see  him.' 

11 4 Mr.  Matthews  was  here,  sir/  replied  our  host, 
with  more  politeness  than  1 thought  there  was  occa- 
sion for ; 4 but  he  has  gone  now,  and  I — ' 

44  4 That  won't  pass  with  me,  sir,  interrupted  Mr. 
Thwaites  rudely.  4 1 know  he  is  in  the  house — I've 
ascertained  that.  So  here,'  continued  he,  putting 
down  his  hat  and  walking-stick,  and  seating  him- 
self in  the  chair  Matthews  had  just  vacated,  4 here 
I'll  stay  until  I've  seen  him.* 

“ We  all  stared  at  this. 

“ 4 You’re  quite  welcome  to  stay,  sir,  as  long  as 
you  please/  said  eur  entertainer,  coolly ; 4 but  what 
I tell  you  is  a fact.* 

44  4 It's  a lie,  sir!'  interrupted  Mr.  Thwaites 
again;  4 it’s  a lie , sir  !'  he  repeated,  striking  his  fist 
upon  the  table  until  the  glasses  jingled  again,  4 and 
you  all  buns  it !'  concluded  he,  looking  fiercely 
around. 

41  Of  course  we  all  rose  at  this. 

“ 4 Pray,  gentlemen/  said  our  entertainer,  * be 
seated,  1 beg  of  you.  As  a friend  of  Mr.  Matthews, 
as  an  elderly  gentleman,  Mr.  Thwaites  is  privileged 
to— pray  resume  your  seats,  gentlemen.’ 

44  We  obeyed,  though  1 confess  I felt  strongly  in- 
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dined,  in  spite  of  his  years,  to  kick  the  rude  in- 
truder out  of  the  room  on  my  own  responsibility. 

“‘So  you  know  me,  do  you?’  proceeded  Mr. 
Th waites,  filling  up  a bumper ; ‘ Matthews  men- 
tioned me,  did  he  ? Pah  ! what  stuff  is  this  ? what 
beastly  wine ! I wonder  you  can  drink  such  rub- 
bish. Pah ! — nothing  but  sloe-juice  and  cider.  But 
any  thing — any  thing  is  good  enough  for  you  Cock- 
neys,1 added  he  with  a sneer.  * Ha ! ha ! — but  you 
wouldn’t  know  good  wine  if  you  had  it.’ 

“ Some  of  us  ventured  to  dissent  from  this.  But 
Mr.  Thwaites  stuck  to  his  assertion,  and  maintain- 
ed it  with  so  much  rudeness  that  it  required  all  the 
tact  of  our  entertainer  to  preserve  order.  No  mat- 
ter what  subject  was  started,  Mr.  Thwaites  was 
sure  to  render  it  a theme  for  discord  ; until  at  length 
the  patience  of  the  company  becoming  completely 
exhausted,  we  rose  en  masse,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  forcibly  ejecting  the  intruder,  when,  pulling  off 
his  wig  and  spectacles,  there  stood  Matthews  him- 
self! 

“ I had  partly  begun  to  suspect  this.  My  prox- 
imity to  the  supposed  Mr.  Thwaites  enabled  me  to 
detect  a horse-hair  attached  to  the  wig,  which,  pass- 
ing under  Matthews’s  nose,  entirely  changed  the 
expression  of  his  countenance.  But  no  other  per- 
son except  our  entertainer,  who  wras  in  the  secret, 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  cheat : the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  Mr.  Matthews  supported  his 
assumed  character,  but  above  all,  the  celerity  with 
which  he  returned,  so  completely  altered  in  his 
appearance,  precluding  the  possibility  of  his  being 
identified.” 


The  thoughts  contained  in  the  ensuing  beautiful 
lines  will  often  suggest  themselves  to  strangers 
treading  the  thoroughfares  of  a great  city,  amidst 
the  multitudes  “that  no  man  can  number,”  the 
“ leagues  of  light”  at  night,  and  the  “ roaring  of  the 
wheels :” 

“ Where,  where  are  all  the  birds  that  sang 
A hundred  years  ago  1 
The  dowers  that  all  in  beauty  sprang 
A hundred  years  ago  ? 

The  lips  that  smiled, 

The  eyes  that  wild 
In  dashes  shone 
Soft  eyes  upon : 

Where,  O where  are  lips  and  eyes, 

The  maiden’s  smiles,  the  lover’s  sighs, 

That  lived  so  long  ago  ? 

“ Who  peopled  all  the  city  streets 
A hundred  years  ago  ? 

Who  filled  the  church,  with  feces  meek, 

A hundred  years  ago  ? 

The  sneering  tale 
Of  sister  frail ; 

The  plot  that  worked 
A brother’s  hurt : 

Where,  O where  are  plots  and  sneers, 

The  poor  man’s  hopes,  the  rich  man's  fears, 
That  lived  so  long  ago?” 

There  is  no  answer  save  the  foot-falls  of  the 
crowd,  “ like  the  low  murmuring  of  the  sea.” 

We  remember  seeing  in  an  English  newspaper, 
some  months  ago,  an  article  upon  “ Americanisms , 
m Language  and  Pronunciation and  among  them 
was  the  very  word  “aowir,”  spoken  of  below*,  in  an 
extract  from  a report  of  a trial  before  an  English 
court  some  fifteen  years  ago.  So  that  this  “ cant 
phrase”  is  at  least  English  : 

“ A woman  had  been  complained  of  for  disturb- 
ing the  neighborhood  in  which  she  resided,  and  sev- 


eral witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the  charge.  One 
of  them  testified  that  the  woman  not  only  talked 
and  sang  extremely  loud  herself,  and  at  very  un- 
seasonable hours,  but  that  she  had  some  female  ac- 
quaintances who  visited  her,  and  that  they  too  were 
far  from  being  as  quiet  as  the  peace  of  the  neighbor- 
hood demanded. 

“ The  following  colloquy  took  place  between  the 
lawyer  and  the  witness  : 

“ Lawyer.  ‘ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  loud  talk- 
ing and  laughing  disturb  the  neighbors?’ 

“ Witness.  *1  do,  distinctly/ 

“ Lawyer.  4 You  say  that  the  woman  who  lives 
in  this  house  has  some  female  acquaintances  who 
visit  her  V 

44  WITNESS.  4 1 have  said  so,  once.’ 

44  Lawyer.  4 Who  are  they,  and  what  are  their 
names  V 

44  Witness.  ‘Well — there’s  Mrs.  Gadder.’ 

“ Lawyer.  4 Does  she  make  much  noise  V 

“Witness.  'Tremendous!  You  never  heard  the 
like.* 

Lawyer.  4 Well,  who  else  ?’ 

44  W1TNB88.  4 Can’t  exactly  say  just  now.’ 

44  Lawyer.  4 But  you  just  said  there  were  some 
females  who  visited  the  house.  Mrs.  Gadder,  as 
you  call  her,  isn’t 44  some.”  ’ 

44  Witness.  4 Aint  she  though?’ 

44  Lawyer.  4 Of  course  she  isn’t.’ 

44  Witness.  4 Weil,  if  you  could  hear  her  once, 
as  I have,  cutting  up  and  going  on,  I rayther  guess 
you  would  think  she  was  44  some,”  if  not  more !’  ” 


The  following  advertisement  once  appeared-* 
44  ij’s  a good  many  years  ago  now” — in  a Vermont 
weekly  paper.  If  Sally  didn’t  go  and  meet  her 
bridegroom,  she  certainly  deserved  to  live  and  die 
an  old  maid : 

“ NOTICE.— Sally  Labravbe  can  bave  an  interview 
with  the  subscriber  by  writing  to  him  where  she  may  be 
(bund,  or  coming  to  his  residence,  at  Timothy  Waters',  in 
Whittingham,  Vermont,  one  and  a half  miles  from  Jack- 
sonville. 

44 1 have  been  at  a good  deal  of  (rouble  to  find  her,  and 
have  got  almost  tired  of  it ; and  I have  had  a good  many 
chances  to  get  married,  and  want  to  get  married  as  soon 
as  spring  opens.  I hope  she  will  take  no  offense  if  I 
should  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  chase,  and  have  some- 
body else.  1 should  be  very  happy  to  have  her  come  as 
quick  as  she  could,  as  I can  not  bear  the  thought  of  for- 
getting her  forever,  and  can  never  love  any  body  else  as 
I do  her— never,  never !” 

We  faintly  remember  seeing  the  marriage  record- 
ed some  two  or  three  months  after  the  appearance 
of  the  foregoing. 


A Southern  Adonis,  not  particularly  celebrated 
for  his  personal  attractions,  on  completing  a some- 
what protracted  toilet  one  morning,  turned  to  hie 
servant,  and  inquired : 

44  How  do  1 look,  Caesar?” 

44  ’Plendid,  massa — ’plendid!”  was  Ebony’s  de- 
lightful answer. 

44  Do  you  think  I’ll  do,  Caesar  ?”  he  asked,  sur- 
veying himself  in  a glass,  and  giving  Caesar  a piece 
of  silver. 

44  Guy ! massa,  neber  see  you  look  so  fierce  in 
all  my  life.  You  look  jis  as  bold  as  a lion  !” 

“ A lion  ? why,  what  do  you  know  about  a lion  T 
You  never  saw  one,  Caesar.” 

44  Neber  see  a lion , massa ! Guy ! I see  Massa 
Peyton’s  Jim  ride  one  ober  to  de  mill  ebery 
day.” 

44  Why,  you  fool ! that’s  a donkey !” 
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u OaU'i  ivdp  M*Aam*>M  *«ad  UAmwf,  “ you  ftwlr 
ii*  likt  hm.J" 

The  **  colored  coo^dnutrsC'’  was  not  improved  by 
dbtc  smeadmenk.  ; ].  •/  ,v 

iTJkLUS*  artist#  and  pte*ujUMte*Wxa  took  to  the 
£#g}jt*b  aud  lo  American*  as  their  tttr**s<  «tnd. 
mPst  liberal  euAiamerj;  ik  worthy  Batch  laud- 
sca|iP>pd(ftler  natraud  to  a quarterly  ret  in 
hi#  Wfcsn  English,  the  tallow i ft g nmmuaig  mci« 
deui; 

*ftf  work  in  my  JiUidlo  Qfta  day,  nm 
towx  yiid  ttie  c<mio  id^  iftfcfc* . nft**  i#o,  tech 

bow,  rery  piajoundv  uml  say  ■ 

• ' /,  u i K> ui Mfirntny  Mnnhcif  ?!  _ , Y/.-; Y-7Y':; 

*1  otiiks  wife,  two,  t re*  pmiouiid  ani  *r«y 
tie  same  De  ft  ife  gentiacu  an  be  look  ni  41 1 my  pipy 
jure,  Vfc?!'sh_*W  and  deliberate  : JiU>  he  *u? — 

. ' YYiMt  is  goot >*r$&  i*t  ;**>>™djou» 

hue  b Deh \hf?-**r ^ i * *: ytiu. 
me  to  lermi;  my  ^p»,f  w A—  to  xee 

yon*  tuft*  vmrk  '■ 

**  J: •«<3jG~r -$iste;  .yoH  wlli  do  w«?  <eie  T4m- 
*V  pea. v’tofet  jiVkkt^  tntii  tudrr  fejMf;,  mom  p]$  found 
iiian  byifo%iittid  he  gp  atvky,  tii?  ftPV  d*y  fa?  bring 
dv  ^ *wu  ttthfcfev=*i*  b<yw,«a|| 

very  poifaimd*  And  dey  *r*y  that  ^iJt  iti  f*ry  be^uti- 
folv  ami  dap  dir  Barer;  soy— 

‘ fcvirei  ’jytii  yi^i  l^t  ipxP  bring  my  fmftd  dc  0 onoi 

ran  B In  ate  dese  so  tuiO.vorrk  ?\  ,qod  din  dev 

tnako  de  bow.  and  I Bee  dem  no  mom 
M was  unt'  (jWrtfltt  gcmk*cr<att 
**  iiRHt&r  dsry.  one  Utile  geoltemim  edrafe'ihe'w  id- 
one  skip,  and  he  say — 

*'  ‘ lion  jour,  moukiBur  ' chartot  &t  Jinr*- ivvIt*  a>n 
nawmia  .<"  Hit  lake  hp  bis  lorgnette,  and  .ho  took 
at  my  hr  hi  picture,  and  be  pay — 

“ Ah,  veil  Sare  ( that  is  one  vixx  fine  morsel  T 
Den- be  pawa  quick  to  anpdeft;  and  hr*  .my^/Saw, 
<iis  is  truly  admirable ; alter  &£$,:&  Aturo  linfoii*  not4 
’log ;.  a/jtluo  in  two  mmurc  and  rt  tKsirhegbtt'roQvh 
wd  dem  all.  J?£qhp ^ twirl  hi#  ch <re,.  toj  stick  not 
bis  chiiu  kud  \f]};  : -’  ’ ‘‘  ; ."  * / ‘;  ' 

“ S»f^  i make  you  :/»y  jompluneaty . yon  have 
one  falec.u  for  da  kmiacupa.  I shall  lulve 

dfi  LmirWdr  txi  mtKimmend  ta  yop  all  tny  ftiPmi  - e« 
retittir,  ^ imf  1 vi^vt  sre  him  opt  sgrnf u 

'*  ]ie  i*  a*  on?  i^rrnuA  ^enllymtni. 
u Aft»>dar  day.  1 ferh*  on*  Jboii.fap  w l th  «be,ftick 
at  oiy  iiodv,;  and  yew  I any  * Corns'  la  !’  ohfe  yfmife- 
man  walk  for  ward,  very  suff,  arid  nbd  his  head,  but 
4taie  n^ver  ’tas  hat  utbonoa  bead.  He  say — 
u *■  Miry  t '.yoitV ^ p«rioren  V 

•4  p.ieaj^ii.nPt  Sa/e.* 

“ He  tu>  ausw^r.  bni.  look  ak  one  long  time,  and 
say  not  ii  ‘.tortC.  v.  ;I)on  tto  look  at  anode r,  anti  «ay 
nollingv';: : X?oii  nnoder,  noil  look,  and 

“ ‘ Vsct  ia  db  ptiee  of  d«a  V 

11  Hen  l say.  " S*fet  u iy  gitiy  Luiiia  f 
**  Hen  (ki  say  n<-t”u:g,  but  look  nl.  anadcr  long 
(tune.  Hen  he  s-iv— 

•'  ‘ Can  you  jr-vri  rrd»  pen  and  ink  T and  ven  I 
give  it,  be  $a  dovvo  at»d  be  i*av — 

* ’ V # « ik  yodr  name,  Ssre  r 
■ t him  my  rnrd,  nnd  Ip*  wide  Ojie  order 

on  TrjftoiU  ha  ^iyty  l^ouu,  ; i.ft  Oft  order 

* id-  tiix  *!id  hr*  vrty  — 

‘ 9vt  p\«wtt  is.rrjy  add u-«>e— send 

it  , - . /■ 

v‘  Aftd  s^  hr  mr)ro?iti]Tfjmlj  Arid  walk 

**  TKik  me  £hgU*k  genilmnatt  V* 


)lr  ha»  beBn  ealimatcd^  iirv/n  eatablishorl  data, 
that  this  Grer^  Meirv^iis,  ui  wluctj  it,  xi  yjor  hup 
•pic^xa  to  live,  doubles  its  popuhiUoa  onee  every 
iootteea  years.  What  was  true  htieea  ybfem  ago, 
therefore,  when  the  following  waa  wrjueit,  is  dftttbly 
’«ue  mw>  If  the  #tmn ger*s  lijam  ws«  nearly  turned 
ki  i/wr  Viiuh;,  wbai  would  it  be  now  f A rush  of 
blood  to  the  bead  at  the  very  least; 

**  1 liKe  New  V ork.  1 like  u lor  the  very  points 
of  which  distinguish  it  Jrum  all  other 

cities  m i.hc  i'moir~  ltj5  nQise--ii*  hurry,  j Is  hustle 
..— iw  rdiaed-pdphl&tiom  and  ihfr  Dabei*like  cjonfu- 
sum  of  iQiigues  One  omy  .walk' 

thtdugfa  W^slt  Ami  hear  French) 

SpHrush.  ltn!*«:vr?i  f^ng-ish,  ivermun,  Turkish,  and 
sUuOst  &f4>f  vihtr  iwed  in  the  known 

%^rid-  *£‘o>€SL  in  the  Aaans  mathent.  Tl^  baai®! 
wniii  Tir loc>4  fcjat,  *rud  acts,  knd  spnaks, 

i»  a noth  fa  chi»mr,VensUr.  of  New  York  that  I ml* 
uiire.  U is  comftgidus*  .end  it  ha  a a good  fj^Teai 
upon  tire  «pmt»  and  health  of  au  idle  tftua.  1 have 
si  roiled  into  Wall  Street,  so  very  In*)-  tuid  h?.tlea»T 
lUitt  i hud  hardly  energy  enough  to  movie,  one  fexvi 
past  ilkje  other,  and  m SlWn  minutes  i|ierf;a(ter,  l 
ioiiiul  mystelft^ar  jtig  up  and  dow  n lbs  strenk,  through 
PeArl,  into  W'ater,  up  Fmril  StTsAt,  skipping  or  ex 
barrels,  and  box**;,  and  as  if  the  sailing  of 

;ln  tiidUmnii,  or  the  er«3tt  of  s dotrn  bmife'ea,  aO 
deptnded  upon  the  atterity  ofmv  moi'e'fn eiits.  Thu 
Hum«  cfTecca  prodwred  by  the  same  fUmses,  1 have 
Ttrmsrkcit  in  uthiiTS. 

v>  t have  a country  friimd,  « retsii  trade?^  who 
visith  the-  r.jyLy  oner;  &- vear  la  poy  bis  debts,  and  Uy 
th  a ntw  stock  of  goods  lie  only  iradns  at  two 
lipuseg.  xnd  gtmui'Mfy  himbiU  two  uot«^  tp  pay,  aiid 
as  far  hv3  purpliasv^hr  can  m&kfe  tkmn  ixr*  doaplft 
of  tiour'i.  I hnve  *ilpw ^d- 

Mesy  old  gentitmitii,  s»mitnr  cmf  of  tV»E  #hh>  flfttei 
| i mo  the  st reef , of  a Momlar  morning,  am)  After  carn- 
| fully  pf  rtisicg  a!)  the  »ign4«?arfis  in  his  irainediaU 
ricinity,  niovn  a'Wa  ut  fhn  grave  and  judicious 
| puce  peculiar  tci  hirnSeU  Anon  a young  elerk 
would  flash  by  him,  and  before  hA  couid  .ii^nwcuisK- 
ihc  precise  color  oi ‘ hie  coal,  be  put  pi  y^hi.  A 
uotifttrymun  would  pasrs  him,  with  tlir  speed  of  a 
steam-ctiginc.  * W hy  V the  old  man  whiftd  t-^daim. 

4 W’by,  thit's  nngbbor  Wilson!  .f^n*ibL>i)r,-  Af-igh- 
bor ! Af  t,  Wilson  1 Bless  meVdi^vc.  hf  'AiAlXi?'; 
He  V out  of  si^-ht  already !’ 

u By  this  time,  hie  *mn  step  would  fw>  ijiiickencd 
A little  before  him,  he  observes  the  principal  of  the 
house  with  which  hi*  transacts  lib-  bUsinevs.  He 
lmmenses  hi*  pace,  h is  ift  vnm.  Hr  can  not  over- 
take him.  Merchants,  clerks,  porler»,  horses,  qarts, 
wheel -barm ws,  whix  pwt  him  fiis  braiii  hecomeaf 
csonfg«cdf  his  feet  begin  to  fly,  u*»A  th  Uai  ununtes 
mr.p-.  I heve  marked  thci  old  man,  striduft.  <dou£  iha 
s«rHl,  under  bill  headway — tlio  long  akitfs  of  bis 
coal-  flattering  m\d  flapping  hi  die  wind,  his  diaik 
strruming  ot»f  Hon.  O-Atjer  his  haG  drops  of  perspi- 
ration,  ciitirsinji  each  bihet  down  hm  chccki;?— thti 
very  ^1101110^  oi  a fugiti  ve  tfom  jnstice./' 

lx  these  daysr-as  ru  bffincf  day  s— when  pateni- 
tnediemes  f erf  the  cure  of  every  krnnni  <|l  m>  flitch 
flrah  is  hou  so  «b»MtdAnily  abonrid,  this  zvecdote 
of  Mxthans,  H<uOo;i  iSaftmns— whose,  ^ GmneSte 
Balsam  of  Life, ^ ami  ^ oJ^iralcd  HairdH  vigo rating 

Ltnioii.^ mneft  m h'ie  some  fifty  years  Ago,. 

wfli  tov»*di  the  lisnldcs  of  manv  at  ie**t  smemg  thtf 
oUUr  reqd^r*  of A*  Th*  Drawer  >M- 

“ When  * DoctorV  aiedicinea  w<  tz  iym  on- 
noan’ced  to  the  world,  a wmpfo'-naoAjcd  laboring 
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man  purchasod  one  bottle  of  the  LiOtion  and  another 
of  the  Balsam,  for  his  wife,  who  had  a consumptive 
cough  of  many  years’  standing,  and  was  besides 
threatened  with  the  total  loss  of  her  hair.  The 
woman  used  both  remedies  according  to  directions, 
and  as  is  usual  writh  ignorant  people,  m such  cases, 
thought  they  were  really  doing  her  a vast  deal  of 
good.  The  cough  seemed  to  her  to  be  going  away 
rapidly ; she  * breathed  freer,’  while  her  hair  ap- 
peared to  be  coming  back  again  thicker  than  ever. 
As  a natural  consequence,  she  felt  very  great  con- 
fidence in  the  medicines  ; and  when  the  first  lot  of 
Balsam  was  all  used,  she  sent  her  husband  to  get 
the  bottle  filled  again.  The  doctor  asked  the  man 
how  the  medicine  operated? 

44  4 Oh,  grandly  !’  replied  the  husband ; 4 my  wife’s 
cough's  e’en  a'most  gone,  and  her  hair’s  all  coming 
back  again  as  fiery  as  ever.1 

44  4 Ah,’  said  the  doctor,  4 that’s  the  way  my  med- 
icines always  work.  There’s  no  mistake  about 
them.  They’re  just  what  I call  them,  the  4 greatest 
wonders  of  the  age.’  I ’spose  you’ve  no  objection 
to  give  me  your  affidavit?’ 

44  4 Oh,  no,’  replied  the  man ; 4 that’s  just  what  my 
wife  wants  me  to  do.’ 

44  The  couple  then  repaired  to  the  mayor’s  office, 
where  an  affidavit  was  drawn  up,  sworn  to,  and 
witnessed.  On  returning  to  the  doctor’s  shop,  the 
quack  took  up  the  empty  bottle  for  the  purpose  of 
refilling  it.  Uncorking  it,  he  put  it  to  his  nose  and 
smelt  of  it. 

44  4 Why,  what  can  this  mean?’  he  exclaimed,  in 
some  astonishment ; and  then,  after  looking  at  the 
label,  he  smelt  of  it  again.  4 Why,  sir,  this  isn’t  bal- 
sam, though  the  label  says  so,  but  the  4 hair  lotion  !’ 

44  4 Hair  lotion  or  not,’  replied  the  man,  pointing 
to  the  bottle, 4 that’s  what  cured  my  wife’s  dreadful 
cough,  and  the  stuff  in  the  other  bottle  at  home  is 
what  made  her  hair  grow  again  !’ 

44  4 Strange  ! strange  !’  repeated  the  doctor,  with 
a puzzled  countenance ; 4 1 don’t  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,  just  to 
step  back  and  get  me  the  other  bottle — the  hair  lo- 
tion, 1 mean?’ 

“The  man  did  so,  and  soon  returned  with  the  lo- 
tion bottle.  The  doctor  took  it,  and  applied  his 
nose  to  the  mouth. 

44  4 And  this,’  said  he,  4 is  just  as  surely  the  bal- 
sam as  the  other  is  the  lotion.  Don’t  you  think 
there  was  some  mistake  on  your  part,  sir  ? Are  you 
mere  that  what  was  in  this  bottle  made  your  wife’s 
hair  grow  again  ?’ 

44  4 Just  as  sartain  as  I’m  alive,’  replied  the  man; 

4 for  I always  turned  it  out  myself,  while  Betsey 
held  the  spoon.’ 

44  The  doctor  sat  down  in  a chair,  and,  laying  a 
finger  on  his  nose,  seemed  buried  in  profound 
thought. 

44  4 Ah  ! I see  !’  he  at  length  exclaimed,  and  jump- 
ing up,  he  filled  the  empty  bottle  again.  4 There, 
air,’  said  he,  giving  it  to  the  man,  and  hurrying  him 
to  the  door  ; 4 all’s  right,  sir  ; 1 was  a little  bothered, 
that’s  all.  Call  again  when  that’s  gone,  and  you 
shall  have  another  for  nothing.’ 

44  As  soon  as  he  had  shut  the  door  on  his  custom- 
er, the  doctor  called  in  his  4 confidential’  man  from 
the  ‘laboratory.’ 

44  4 Moshes,’  said  he, 4 we’ve  made  a gTeat  mistake 
in  our  guess-work,  after  all.  I’ve  been  studying 
ver’  hard,  lately,  and  have  just  discovered  that  our 
lotion  is  the  stuff  to  cure  the  coughs  and  the  con- 
sumptions, and  the  balsam  is  the  besht  to  make  the 
hair  grow  ! We  must  change  the  labels.’ 


“‘That’s  unlucky,’  replied  the  man,  4 for  we’ve 
got  four  thousand  bottles,  two  thousand  of  each 
kind,  all  ready  to  send  away  to-morrow.’ 

“ 4 Vel,  vel,’  said  the  doctor, 4 you  can  change  the 
labels  if  you  have  time ; if  not,  send  them  off  as 
they  arc.  ’T isn’t  mosh  matter !’  ’* 


A vessel  in  the  Mediterranean,  loaded  to  the 
gunwale  with  a rich  cargo  of  figs,  was  wrecked  in  a 
tremendous  storm — the  captain  and  mate  being  saved 
by  a miracle.  The  next  day,  by  one  of  its  sudden 
changes,  the  blue  ocean  was  as  smooth  as  glass ; 
scarcely  a cat’s-paw  of  wind  could  be  traced  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  captain  of  the  w recked 
vessel,  however,  walking  along  the  coast  near  Lis- 
bon, surveyed  the  scene  with  a jaundiced  eye  : 

44  Oh,  yes!”  said  he,  mighty  still  now ; smooth 
enough  to-day;  but  I see  through  you : I know  what 
you  want — you  want  more  figs!  You  don’t  catch 
mo  again  though,  mind  1 tell  you!” 


Two  friends  were  speaking  of  the  celebrated 
Quaker,  Elias  Hicks,  and  of  the  strong  repugnance 
to  slave-products  which  he  manifested  in  motioning 
from  his  dying  bed  a sheet,  which  even  his  darken- 
ing eyes  recognized  as  cotton.  “But  he  is  in 
Heaven,”  said  one  of  the  speakers,  “where  the 
servant  is  equal  with  his  lord,  and  where  no  repug- 
nant token  can  offend  his  tender  heart.” 

“ I’m  not  so  sure  of  fAor,”  was  the  reply ; “ for, 
supposing  the  old  Puritan  worthy  to  be  an  occupant 
of  the  same  blessed  region,  how  is  he  to  endure  the 
presence  of  Cotton  Mather?” 


Ip  there  is  any  slander  in  the  iollowing,  Punch, 
who  stood  godfather  to  the  bantling  years  ago,  has 
had  abundant  time  to  repent  of  his  misdemeanor  : 
“COURTSHIP  AND  MATRIMONY. 

“A  POEM,  IN  TWO  CANTOS. 

“canto  the  first.— courtship. 

44  Fairest  of  earth ! if  thou  wilt  hear  my  vow; 

Lo ! at  thy  feet,  1 swear  to  love  thee  ever ; 

And,  by  this  kiss  upon  thy  radiant  brow. 

Promise  affection  which  no  lime  shall  sever  ; 

And  love  which  e’er  shall  bum  as  bright  as  now, 

To  be  extinguished— never,  dearest— never ! 

Wilt  thou  that  naughty,  fluttering  heart  resign? 
Catherine ! my  own  sweet  Kale ! wilt  thou  be  mine  1 
44  Thou  ahalt  have  pearls  to  deck  thy  raven  hair— 

Thou  shalt  have  all  this  world  of  ours  can  bring  ? 
And  we  will  live  in  solitude,  nor  care 
For  aught  save  each  other.  We  will  fling 
Away  all  sorrow'— Eden  shall  be  there  ! 

And  thou  shalt  be  my  queen,  and  I thy  king! 

Still  coy,  and  still  reluctant  ? Sweetheart,  aay, 

When  shall  we  monarchs  be  ? and  which  the  day  ? 

44  CANTO  THE  SECOND.— MATRIMONY. 

“ Now,  Mrs.  Pringle,  once  for  all,  I say 
I will  not  such  extravagance  allow ! 

BUla  upon  bills,  and  larger  every  day, 

Enough  to  drive  a man  to  drink,  1 vow ! 

Bonnets,  gloves,  frippery  and  trash— nay,  nay, 

Tears,  Mrs.  Pringle,  will  not  gull  me  now. 

I say  I won’t  allow  ten  pound  a w'eek : 

1 can't  afford  it ; Madam,  do  not  speak ! 

“ In  wedding  you,  I thought  I had  a treasure ; 

I find  myself  most  miserably  mistaken  ! 

You  rise  at  ten,  then  spend  the  day  in  pleasure: 

In  fort,  my  confidence  is  slightly  shaken. 

Ha ! what’s  that  uproar  ? This,  ma’am,  is  my  leisure; 

Sufficient  noise  the  slumbering  dead  to  waken  ! 

I seek  retirement,  and  1 find— a riot ; 

Confound  those  children,  but  I’ll  make  them  quiet !” 

Perhaps  our  readers  have  encountered  the  fol- 
lowing before;  but,  as  a specimen  of^lry  Scotch 
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humor,  it  will  bear  repetition,  and  is  worthy  a brief 
space  in  our  repository  of  “ things  new  and  old.” 
It  appeared  originally  in  an  amusing  article  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine : 

“ A painter,  the  other  day,  as  I am  assured,  in  a 
country  town,  made  a great  mistake  in  a character- 
istic, and  it  was  discovered  by  a country  farmer. 
It  was  the  portrait  of  a lawyer,  an  attorney,  who, 
from  humble  pretensions,  had  made  a good  deal  of 
money,  and  enlarged  thereby  his  pretensions,  but 
somehow  or  other  not  very  much  enlarged  his  re- 
spectability. To  his  pretensions  was  added  that  of 
having  his  portrait  put  up  in  his  parlor,  * as  large 
as  life.’  There  it  is — very  flashy  and  very  true ; 
one  hand  in  his  vest  and  the  other  in  his  breeches- 
pocket. 

44  It  is  market-day  : the  country  clients  are  called 
in ; opinions  are  passed  (the  family  being  present) ; 
and  all  complimentary,  such  as  : 

44  4 Never  saw  such  a likeness  in  my  life ! — never, 
in  the  course  of  all  my  born  days — as  like  him  as 
he  can  stare ! — Well,  sure  enough,  there  he  is,’ 
etc. 

44  But  at  last  there  was  one  dissentient : 

44  4 ’Taint  like — not  very ; no,  ’taint,’  said  a heavy, 
middle-aged  farmer,  with  rather  a dry  look  about 
the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

44  4 Not  like  ? — how  not  like  ? — where  is  it  not  like  T* 
asked  a little  toady  of  the  lawyer. 

44  4 Why,  don*t  you  see,’  said  the  man, 4 he  has  got 
his  hand  in  his  breeches-pocket.  It  would  be  as 
like  again,  if  he  had  his  hand  in  somebody  elee'e 
pocket  P 

44The  family  portrait  was  removed;  especially 
as,  after  this,  many  came  on  purpose  to  see  it.  The 
attorney  was  lowered  a peg,  and  the  farmer  obtain- 
ed the  reputation  of  a connoisseur.” 


Herb  is  a leaden  messenger  from  the  past,  which 
is  certainly  worth  arresting.  General  Wooster,  to 
whose  memory  a monument  was  not  long  since 
erected  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  was  killed  at 
Ridgefield,  by  an  English  bullet,  in  1777.  The 
surgeon  at  the  Danbury  hospital,  where  the  dying 
General  was  brought,  probed  his  wound,  and  sought 
for  the  bullet  in  vain,  and  the  ball  still  remained 
in  the  body  when  it  was  consigned  to  the  grave. 
Seventy-seven  years  afterward,  in  1854,  when  it 
was  sought  to  remove  the  remains  of  Wooster,  the 
exact  spot  of  his  interment  w as  uncertain.  Digging 
near  the  place  where  a few  aged  persons  supposed 
the  grave  to  have  been,  soon  the  skull  and  larger 
bones  of  a man  were  found.  Then  two  bunches  of 
of  matted  wire  were  thrown  out : they  were  the  ep- 
aulets of  the  dead.  Next  was  found  a portion  of  a 
plume,  and  finally  a lump  of  clay  was  tossed  up, 
which,  on  being  broken  by  the  laborer,  was  found 
to  contain  the  leaden  bullet.  This  was  conclusive 
proof  of  the  identity  of  the  remains.  The  bullet 
was  known  to  be  of  English  manufacture,  from  its 
extraordinary  size,  being  much  larger  than  those 
used  by  the  Americans. 

How  little  the  soldier  who  sent  that  fatal  mes- 
senger of  death  imagined  that  it  would  be  held  up 
to  the  gaze  of  a great  concourse  of  people,  and  hon- 
ored by  them  as  a precious  relic,  seventy-seven 
years  afterward ! 


Some  people  whom  we  have  known,  are  very 
fond  of  narrating  their  night-mares  and  horrid 
dreams  ; and  this  person  is  one  of  them  : 

44  The  other  night,  after  reading  an  evening  pa- 
per, 1 retired  late  to  rest.  Scarcely  had  1 laid  my 


head  upon  the  pillow,  before  I was  in  Dream-land. 
By  a strange  speed  in  traveling,  known  only  to  4 vis- 
ions of  the  night,’  i soon  iound  myself  at  Niagara, 
and  presently,  after  drifting  swiftly  around  the  awful 
‘Whirlpool,’  below  the  Great  Cataract,  followed 
by  the  swollen  carcass  of  a cow,  and  two  green- 
white  human  corses,  with  their  arms  extended  im- 
ploringly toward  me,  as  l gradually  neared  the  roar- 
ing vortex,  around  which  we  were  sweeping  with 
the  speed  of  light. 

44  Suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank 
a cannoneer,  with  a 4 big  gun,’  the  4 adamantine  lips’ 
of  which  opened  directly  upon  me  ! He  applied 
his  match,  when,  horrid  to  relate ! an  illuminated 
shot,  lighting  up  the  ‘Whirlpool’  with  an  awful 
glare,  struck  me  ‘ amidships,’  and,  with  a * lurch  to 
port,’  i went  down  in  three  thousand  fathoms  wa- 
ter ! When  I struck  the  bottom,  1 awoke,  * and  be- 
hold it  was  a dream !'  ” 


Most  readers  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  whose  remarkable  genius  in  re- 
presenting the  great  characters  of  Sh&kspeare,  was 
not  more  marked  than  his  singular  eccentricities, 
and  unfortunately,  and  especially  toward  the  close 
of  his  distinguished  career,  his  habitual  intemper- 
ance. 

The  annexed  most  laughable  occurrence,  hap- 
pened at  a time  when  he  was  deeply  “ in  his  cups,” 
and  when  he  was  talking,  in  a half-maudlin  way,  to 
a friend  at  whose  house  he  had  been  dining  : 

“ You  don’t  know  me,”  said  Cooke — “ the  world 
don’t  know  me.  Many  an  hour  that  they  suppose 
I have  wasted  in  drinking,  1 have  devoted  to  the 
study  of  my  profession — the  Passions,  and  all  their 
variations — their  nice  and  imperceptible  gradations. 
You  shall  see  me  delineate  the  passions  of  the  hu- 
man mind !” 

The  power  of  the  whisky-punch,  however,  acted 
in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  intent  of  his  strong 
and  flexible  features,  and  only  produced  contortions 
and  distortions,  of  which  he  was  himself  entirely 
unconscious.  He  nevertheless  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate the  passions,  while  his  friend  was  to  guess 

them. 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  that ? — eh?”  said  the 
tragedian,  with  a most  inexplicable  twist  of  his 
face. 

“ Sir?”  said  the  timid  spectator,  puzzled  what  to 
call  it. 

Cooke  reiterated : 44  What’s  the  meaning  of  that  ? 
What  passion  does  it  express  ? Doesn’t  it  strike 
you  at  once  ? There — what’s  that  ?” 

He  to  whom  he  appealed  could  only  say : 

44  Very  fine,  sir  ?” 

44  But,”  persisted  Cooke,  44  what  it  it?” 

He  was  now  answered : 

44  Oh,  I see,  sir ; Anger,  to  be  sure !” 

44 To  be  sure  you’re  a blockhead!”  said  Cooke, 
showing  him  the  genuine  expression  of  what  he  im- 
puted to  him  before.  F ear,  sir— it  was  Fear  ! N ow 

then,  what  is  that  ?” 

44  Oh,  sir,  that,  I think,  is  meant  for  Jealousy  /” 

Again  the  44  passionate”  man  declared  that  the 
guesser  was  wrong. 

44  Jealousy  /”  he  echoed,  with  a withering  sneer. 
“Pooh!  man ; that  was  Sympathy  ! You’re  very 
dull,  sir.  Now  I will  express  a passion  that  you 
can't  mistake.  There,  sir — what  is  that  ? 

Fearing  to  increase  Cooke’s  anger  by  another 
misconception,  the  young  man  apologized,  blamed 
the  portion  of  the  punch  which  he  had  swallowed, 
declared  that  it  had  stolen  away  his  brains,  and  left 
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him  unfit  to  judge  of  Cooke's  representations.  But 
Cooke  was  not  in  a humor  to  be  so  put  off. 

“Look  again,  sir — look  again,  sir!*'  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  a terrific  voice  ; and  then  he  made  up  a most 
hideous  face,  compounded  of  malignity  and  the  leer- 
ing of  a drunken  satyr,  which  he  insisted  upon  being 
guessed ; and  his  visitor,  trembling  for  the  conse- 
cjuences  of  another  mistake,  hesitatingly  pronounced 
it  to  be  “ Revenge  /” 

44  Revenge  /”  cried  Cooke,  in  his  most  tragic  rage : 
confound  your  stupidity ! That,  sir,  was  Love ! 
Lots,  you  insensible  idiot ! Can't  you  ses  that  it 
is  Love !" 

Here  he  attempted  the  same  expression,  in  order 
to  strike  conviction  of  its  truth ; when  a mixture  of 
comicality  with  the  first  effect  so  surprised  the  ris- 
ible muscles  of  the  young  man,  that  he  laughed  out- 
right. 

It  is  the  custom  in  all  parts  of  Scotland  to  send 
invitations,  when  a death  occurs  in  a family,  to  all 
the  neighbors  to  attend  the  funeral.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a neighbor  was  omitted  by  the  bereaved  family, 
in  the  usual  invitations,  a feud  having  arisen  be- 
tween them.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  while  the 
people  were  assembling,  the  slighted  44  auld  wife” 
stood  in  her  door,  and  watched  the  gathering.  At 
length,  unable  to  bear  up  under  the  resentment  any 
longer,  she  exclaimed : 

44  Aweel,  aweel ! we'll  hae  a corpse  in  our  sin 
house  some  day ! See  then  who’ll  be  invited  1” 


The  lady  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  abrupt- 
ness of  this  proposition,  and  her  first  impulse  was 
to  hurry  on  to  her  companions  ; but  her  dignity  and 
self-possession  prevailed,  and  she  quietly  turned  to 
the  stranger,  and  said — 

44  This  is  a very  serious  proposal  to  come  from 
one  whom  1 have  never  seen,  and  who  has  never 
seen  me  before.” 

44  But  1 have  seen  your  bonnet ,”  said  he, 44  and  I 
know  you  will  suit  me.  I have  money,  and  a good 
house  at  the  foot  ol  yonder  hill.  My  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  dead.  I am  all  alone.  If  you  outlive  me, 
you  shall  have  all  my  property.  I have  just  got  a 
new  grave-stone  for  the  grave  of  my  wife,  for  which 
I gave  twenty-six  dollars  ! 1 buy  all  my  things  for 

the  house  by  the  quantity.  You  shall  be  well  pro- 
vided for  in  every  thing.  I don't  think  you  could 
do  better !” 

The  lady  had  seen  much  of  the  world — had  held 
command  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  South — 
and  44  the  chivalry”  had  bended  the  knee  to  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  the  learned  to  the 
intelligence  and  cultivation  of  her  mind.  She  had 
sailed  triumphant  and  unconquered  every  where, 
and  to  be  thus  waylaid,  and  as  it  were  entrapped 
into  matrimony,  was  a thing  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
a moment ; and  so  she  raised  her  form  to  more  than 
its  usual  height,  and  giving  additional  dignity  to  the 
inclination  of  her  head,  she  bowed  44  Good-by”  to 
the  fishing  widower,  and  left  him  to  bestow  him- 
self and  his  grave-stones  upon  some  one  else  ! 


Thx  following  curious  return  was  sent  in  to  the 
M Commissioners  for  the  iacome  Tax,  sitting  in 
London,”  the  verity  of  which  may  be  relied  on : 

44 1,  A.  B.,  declare 
I have  but  little  money  to  spare : 

I have 
1 little  house, 

1 little  maid, 

3 little  boys, 

3 little  trade, 

3 little  land, 

3 little  money  to  command ; 

Rather  2 little  is  my  little  all 
To  supply  with  comfort  my  little  squall ; 

And  2 Little  to  pay  taxes  at  all. 

By  this  you  aee 
I have  children  three 
Depending  on  me, 

44  A.  B.” 


That  was  a very  singular  and  amusing  circum- 
stance which  happened  several  years  ago  near  the 
town  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  it  will 
strike  the  ladies,  we  think,  as  an  instance  of 44  Pop- 
ping the  Question”  under  difficulties  : 

As  a party  of  pleasure  were  ascending  Mount 
Tom  a few  days  ago,  a well-dressed  man,  furnished 
with  fishing-tackle,  accosted  a lady,  one  of  the  party, 
who  had  loitered  behind  her  companions,  to  enjoy 
without  interruption  the  beautiful  scenery  which 
lay  along  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

44  Good- morning,  madam,”  said  the  fisherman, 
touching  his  hat. 

44  Good-morning,  sir,”  replied  the  lady,  with  a 
dignity  of  manner  which  would  have  been  consid- 
ered perfect  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

44  It  is  a fine  morning,  madam,”  continued  the 
gentleman.  44 1 saw  your  bonnet  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  1 thought  I should  like  to  marry  the  lady 
who  wore  that  bonnet.  It  struck  my  fancy  exactly, 
slid  I walked  up  here  to  ask  you  if  you  would  like 
to  enter  that  blessed  state  with  me.” 


It  requires  not  especially  44  sentiment”  to  appre- 
ciate the  lines  which  ensue.  Feelings  deep,  true 
feeling,  is  their  characteristic ; and  they  who  look 
upon  the  loved  and  lost  who  have  gone  before,  will 
feel  them  in  their  44  heart  el  hearts 


“THE  LONG  AGO. 


“ Oh ! a wonderful  stream  is  the  river  Tins, 

As  it  runs  through  the  realms  of  tears, 

With  a faultless  rhythm  and  a musical  rhyme, 

And  a broader  sweep,  and  a surge  sublime. 

And  blends  with  the  ocean  of  years. 

“ How  the  winters  are  drifting  liks  flakes  of  snow. 

And  the  summers  like  buds  between, 

And  the  year  in  the  sheaf— bo  they  come  and  they  go, 
On  the  river's  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  flow, 

As  it  glides  in  the  shadow  and  sheen. 

“ There  is  a magical  Isle  up  the  river  Time, 

Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing ; 

There's  a cloudless  sky  and  a tropical  clime, 

And  a song  as  sweet  as  a vesper  chime, 

And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  staying. 

“ And  the  name  of  this  isle  is  the  Lotto  Ago, 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there  : 

There  ore  brows  of  beauty  and  bosoms  of  snow — 
There  are  heaps  of  dust,  but  wc  loved  them  so 1 
There  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair 


“ There  are  fragments  of  song  that  nobody  sings, 

And  a part  of  an  infant's  prayer ; 

There's  a lute  unswept,  and  a harp  without  strings, 
There  arc  broken  vows,  and  pieces  of  rings, 

And  the  garments  that  she  used  to  wear. 


There  are  hands  that  are  waved  when  the  fair)'  shore 
By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air ; 

And  we  eometimee  hear,  through  the  turtulcnt  roar. 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  days  gone  bctorc, 

,171 . ...i.J  Aivtwn  tho  rivftr  is  fair. 


“ Oh ! remembered  for  aye  be  the  blessed  isle, 

All  the  day  of  life  till  night— 

When  the  evening  comes  with  its  beautiftil  smile, 
And  our  eyes  are  closing  to  slumber  awhile, 

May  that 4 greenwood'  of  sool  be  in  sight.” 
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ijjWf?*,  find  ”fMr  Tatt*,  13  the  title  of  ft  new 
ni>4  F;iol&>),  ui. 'which : 

chur rvujig  Mi ss  Wirronn  hnn&*  {om.iru  ;lu?  i aiest 
production.  of  hfct  ptm,  edgether  with  several  shorter 
atones,  winch,  iWugh  forming  a portion  of  the  goo* 
teat*  of  one  ol  the  *p!(  iwitii  ammati*.  of  the  day,  hat  e 
Uiihtno  obtained  only  u limited  meulnuon.  A th- 
irteen \h  one  of  her  tfoftghUui  oharaetfmsuc  narra- 
tives, in  which  lively  delineation  ol  efeructet  is 
gracefully  blended  with  fkscumiun*  descriptions  of 
the  luxuriant  and  meUuw  .scenery  cl  the  English 
landscape.  The  t?) re uims Unecs  under  W Inch  it  was 
wTiueri  %'iU  give  it  n peculiar  interest  tn  the  eye* 
of  her  many  readers,  who  have*  [earned  to  regard  her 
as  a pc  rental  friend,  A baht  t wo  y*»irA  ago,  Mesa 
Milford,  who  has  lung  been  the  victim  of  severe 
fbeutnauc  disguise,  w as  thrown  front  her  liriln  pony 
o trr;nce,  whilo  driving  off  the  hard  road  of  a 

fneml’s  park-  Though  no  bones  w*re  broken  by 
the  accident,  the  pr  afferled  her  whpte  nervous 
Jrystmni  aad.  added  to  her  previous  sufferings  by 
rheumatism,  left  the  limbs  and  body  jfij&ost:  entirely 
crippled  The  advancing  summer  brought  her  no 
relief  and  ty  autumn  wust unable  to  -fouve  hor 
morn,  even  with  the  assistance  of  her  friends.  £h« 
was  wheeled  with  diflicuity  from  tile  fed  to  the  tf  re- 
Aide  ; could  not  rise  from  hdr  *cKV,.o/  pul  one  fool, 
before  another ; and  uvpu  m writing,  was  often 
obliged  to  have  the  ink • gj qss  held  for  her,  as- she  >ra$ 

unable  to  raise  her  hand  to  dip  the  pan  in  IJh^  ink. 
in  ibis  state,  wub  frequent  paroxysms  of  pdn»,  >bc 
finished  the  compos  it  ion  of  At h-r tea.  The  story, 
Vnawetcr,  nerds  no  e,xiri)iific  Aid  to  give -a enarnMo 
it??  perusal,  it  will  be  w»dciy  rcatl  by  Mifn  hia: 
frtfd % atimirers,  with  no  drawback  to  their  xij&fiscb 
l tony  except  that  it  is  probably  th c 1 asi  lit crory (pci » 
foimance  which  she  will  give  )« the  public. 

A collection  of  Eunc  DuB*irrT5  /niM'dlu-tu? 
mis  writings,  entitled,  Ttwuyhl*  and  Thirty  at 
flume  and  Abroad,  has  been  issued  by  FlulUpV, 
Hatnpson,  and  Co.,  accompanied  with  a memoir of 
the  author,  by  Maby  Howitt.  The  aubjecJs tr.es H&l 
ed  of  by  Mr.  Bunilt  in  this  volume  relate  chieffytfv 
the  v a raads  schemes  of  philanthropy  with  w hich  lui 
name  is  identified,  and  which  he  urges  uppfi  his 
rtiflders  ip  h tone  of  mild  and  ftflfe ctinnnte  etrtiicHi- 
ties*>  sometimes  approaching  the  borders  of  ao  fri- 
nge cat  fan  at  ini  am.  Several  uurobiogra])hiCiil  uuihes 
are  aerate  red  throughout  th*3  work,  allowing  thr.di  $ * 
culiics  ciiemmvered  by  the  w riter  m his  pursuit  of 
k:nowiedpj  find' the  i|jimpb  of  a devoted  purpose 
and  a 8l>cf»iic»iis  vYiU  over  external  obstacle*.  Mr* 
Quiritt  is  cefUijily  n remark  ji  bln  instance  of  *i|p  - 
ccjHsful  toclf education.  He  appears  to  be  altnost 
wdiotly  tree  from  the  overweening  eonenit  of  hie 
own  merits,  which  is  often  the  result  of  literary 
r initio n thufis  not  obtained  in  the  usual  rcmtiiU'. 
Tfef  modesty  and  simpficity  of  his  character  have 
jvq? . been  damaged  by  mtellcctmiLsueets^  Nor  has 
JvT^  ACkJ  far  the  hcquiVuion  c*f  k cowl* -dee  diverted 
lusr  ckUention  from  tfm  cause  of  humanity . On.  the 
Cdptfary,  he  neglects  uo  effort  which,  in  hik  view, 
VriJl  rqntrtbiUfi  io  social  mulioniliun.  As  Mrs. 
Ho  Wilt  juenly  observe,  **  Ills  m 2 uy - hu iuvi s ge d h r ud 
\i3  ..tv-ad dnd  to  a hirgn  and  be,nevoFpht  heart,  every 
thftfb  of  which  is  a sentiment  of  brotherhood  in  all 
mankiml'.  fin  hjaA  not  read  Hpttmr  suid  Virgil^  and 
T«e  .^agas  of  the  North,  and  the.  Vrslas  of  tfe  ^ 
to  fid; mire  only  , and  to  teach  others  to  admire,  the 
sitrung  handed  warrior,  ruffi;ng  his  way  to  giury 
lhrt)i;gh  prostrate  and  hfeeding  thousands ; Hr  iuts 

igitizertbvGOv-gk 


read,  only  lb I^arn  more  emphattcnlly  that  C»nd  mnde 
all  men  lo  be  Wvthr^ii,  ami  timv  Christ  gave  us  the 
sujn-tblat  o l 1h>  dbiUrrpirs.  that  they  should  love  one 
another.  This  ia  the  end  of  all  his  reudthg  ami 
learning  ; and  better  hy  far  to  have  learned  tllus-— 
with  hs/il  hsibii  and  aw&cthy  brow,  or  nr  tb«  hi  bore 
of  Ins  forge  and  femmer— iiian  to  bare  -studied  in 

easy  uiiii  firavu^  lo  huvt-  worn  lawn  and  ermine, 

yet  to  have  garnered  no  expansive  benevolence 
while  he  became  a prodigy-  ;of 

Lr:nihe\'  Stocking  and  Silk  .{pwbfehed  by'  Hsqier 
and  B rot  hers  )>  is  a talc  of  rural  life  m V/T^jLiha,  re- 
ihnrkable  for  its  fexe  and  ns  to  mi  skc-vchi^g  of  cliBt- 
ur.u  r,  and  the  drunmtic  vigor  uuj  p.nnt  with  which 
the  story  is1,  de  velops*  The  h^ru  i*  a pty  aud1lrili> 
iant  youth  of  Virginia,  with  sdiiah  of  recklenaiunis 
m Ins  compos iu on,  who,  alter  r turning  through  a 
variety  of  advruiurcs,  and  tempo  ran  ly  disappearing 
from  the  singe,  ai  last  K4Ums  irx  the  character  of  a 
discreet  pwfeiBional  ijnin,  t>m!  settles  down  as  un 
exeiaplary  member  of  society  A hue  contract  to 
lurn  1 s 'pri-'S^n fed  •' in  t[iy:  person  of  an  old  hunter  of 
the  baekwowte,  who  hns  picked  up  a certain  homely 
w tsricvtQr  in  the  ccsj of  hm  long  eapvnetuic,  and 
whose  heart  abotifttls  with  no  Kss  excellent  quuli- 
tit»j|  than  Vi*  di^ii  The  jstyler  of  this  «toiy  is  un- 
prr:tCiubn<5  bid  vigortia^— otteii  thrown  into  the. form 
of  &hdrrvrapld  diulu^u«>^*^ud  always  terse  ana  cx* 
pmswuye.  I i pb i he  great  test  of  exeelJcm*^ 
that  it  wMhsustmiw  Gntir^il  exarrunatiou,  w v ealmg 
new  fehutiuH.  qyati  fhhuUipucqyiaintance,  tirat  veto 
not  bhy  irmji  l o n shpertfctSLl  mK.pect>on*  Tfe  wntirr 
X*f:  Xhijf  Work  rsn^kfly  CiwuaLfc'his  he 

llttln  jjiifrtht  the  pmlnctbin  of  the  nhoijymtMxi, 

Mantn's  Haiizf,  byXos a n (pubfebed  by  T. 
L,  M 'Blf «¥*  and  Cfv  J,  is  an  origihaV  jiU»?y' d* voted 
to  iWi^isnript.ion  of  tilts  on  a Boot.hein  'phuu.-inon. 
Ct»  interest  tot  made  txr  depend  on  xjHilAtedi  p»A»nr.U5 
hf  ?%*$.  lionstdefUbft  powen,  Ysifer  thao  on  rhe  *iv 
iHidc  dnv  ^lopmcut  of  an  efiibo  rate  ■plotr  The  writer, 
sve  il.iaold  judge,  1%  fdrnilmr  w»tb  the  seen es  1st*  de* 
ghd  h*s  probably  oblained  h>5  knowledge 
of  them  faun  personal  experience  If  is  sketches 
?M  marked  by  tUhtr  faeiliir  and  uafu rallies^  raid 
afa  fur  \Uu  most  c\ari  left  to  make  their  own  1m- 
prcjCJion  on  the  mind  of  the  tender,  wiihout  being 
Interlarded  with  moral  or  political  reflections..- 

A-  new  novel,  entitied  Ticondmp^a, -by  the  un-use- 
dpr^bls*  ii'.'P'  'H.  ii$3£xj  is  JHsiicd  by  Harper  and 
Brolfem.  The  ntvm  is  Igki  rn  North  America, 
pnor  to  iho  ^ur«mmo:r. ms'ni.  of  the  RevoUilU'i),  and 
givfA  occmsiun  to  tlir  pouriiiture  of  Indian,  French, 
utn!  KbiliAh  ebaractor*  rb  vh?nx  Combi nntiap  and 
enntra^t  M t.  fftAid^nce  in  this,  country 

JXppthr*  fo  hifve  hscniBh^tl  his  pen  wiiji  freAh  themes, 
widle  ft  has  taken  nothing  from  his  fertility  »it  in- 
vention und  liveliness  oftlescription.  The  plot  of 
thi*  novel  13  w c.U  sustained — the  style  has  till  the 
authors  uiuul  brill  lancy — and  .we- ^ think,  it  will  bo 
read  with  no  less  interest  than  any  of  his  fonoer 
proluetiofiS 

The  Hitt  of  the  Bee  Hunter,  by  T.  8.  TlfcOBPR. 
(Published  by  D,  Appletou  and  Co.)  These  chap* 
afteristih  aketcUos  fully  auslMn  the  btilliunt  repu* 
SUfion  of  the  author  ns  uh  effective  delineator  of 
Aon? ric.\;j  Mtcii»*rY  ami  voend  peculiarities.  The 
yrnrk  ttAiuU  in  the  *e?y  higfest  rank  of  its  kind, 
end  Xto  otw  who  rckda  it  'Wtll  dUsent  from  our 
opim  00  < 

Ctirrtv  :iu  thw-  titU  of  a new  novel  by 
■ti&Ytiks  in,  Which;-iht  «xhsa<Ues«  fund  of  hunwi 
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and  pathos  presented  by  Irish  life  serves  to  present 
fresh  and  racy  materials  for  his  vigorous  pen.  The 
tone  of  this  work  is  less  frolicsome  than  many  of 
his  previous  productions!  but  its  animated  descrip- 
tions of  incidents  in  social  life,  and  its  keen  touches 
of  good-natured  satire,  give  it  a fascinating  interest, 
and  can  not  fail  to  make  it  a favorite  with  all  the 
lovers  of  Irish  stories.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.} 

The  Elements  of  Character , by  Mary  G.  CHAN- 
DLER. (Published  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  and  Co.) 
The  presence  of  a thoughtful  and  richly-cultivated 
mind  entitles  this  work  to  a place  among  the  higher 
productions  of  American  female  literature.  We 
believe  the  name  of  the  author  now  comes  before 
the  public  for  the  first  time  ; but  her  volume  betrays 
no  signs  of  literary  inexperience ; she  writes  from 
a full  intellect ; with  a decided  emphasis  of  opin- 
ion ; and  with  the  facility  and  boldness  of  a prac- 
ticed hand.  Her  themes — which  relate  to  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  character — are  discussed 
in  the  light  of  ethics  and  religion;  showing  the  sug- 
gestive influence  of  the  great  Swedish  seer;  but 
with  perfect  freedom  from  sectarian  narrowness. 
Indeed,  the  acute  common  sense  of  her  remarks, 
and  her  broad  and  generous  views  of  human  nature, 
admirably  blend  with  the  deep  tone  of  pious  senti- 
ment that  pervades  the  work,  and  temper  a certain 
dash  of  mysticism  which  might  otherwise  be  re- 
pulsive to  the  taste  of  many  readers.  It  is  rarely 
that  female  authors  in  this  country  have  entered 
the  sphere  of  essay-writing.  The  work  before  us 
is  a proof  that  success  may  be  attained  in  this  diffi- 
cult department,  no  less  than  in  that  of  fiction,  po- 
etry, and  amusing  sketches.  We  should  not,  how- 
ever, advise  any  one  to  venture  upon  the  experi- 
ment, with  a less  decided  tendency  to  reflection,  or 
a less  comprehensive  and  severe  cultivation  than  are 
evinced  by  the  present  writer.  Endowed  with  un- 
common natural  gifts,  trained  in  an  austere  school  of 
contemplation,  and  enriched  by  profound  and  exqui- 
site literary  studies,  she  has  made  good  her  claim  to 
the  lofty  and  grave  function  of  an  ethical  writer; 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  volume  may  be  the 
precursor  of  others  with  similar  intent. 

i Footprints  of  Famous  Men , by  JOHN  G.  EDGAR 
(published  by  Harper  and  Brothers),  gives  a popular 
view  of  the  history  of  several  eminent  characters, 
arranged  under  the  heads  of — Men  of  Action,  Men 
of  Letters,  Artists,  and  Men  of  Science.  Among 
the  persons  whose  biography  is  briefly  related,  are 
Washington,  Burke,  Pitt,  Southey,  Moore,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  Adam 
Smith,  and  others.  The  work  is  primarily  intended 
for  juvenile  reading,  and  is  well  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  sets  forth  the  examples  of  distinguished 
excellence  which  it  commemorates  in  an  attractive 
and  encouraging  form,  with  a variety  of  illustrations 
suited  to  make  a pleasing  impression  on  the  youth- 
ful mind.  At  the  same  time,  the  accurate  biograph- 
ical information  which  it  contains,  together  with  its 
sound  and  discriminating  comments  on  eminent 
public  characters,  commends  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  classes  of  readers.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
which,  on  account  of  its  condensation  of  facts  and 
its  popular  style,  should  find  a place  in  every  fam- 
ily library. 

Africa  and  the  American  Flag , by  Commander 
Andrew  H.  Foots.  (Published  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Co.)  The  recent  discussions  in  Congress,  with  re- 
gard to  the  removal  of  the  American  squadron  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  will  doubtless  increase  the  in- 
terest of  this  book ; although  iu  full  and  ample  in- 


formation, concerning  the  history  and  geography  of 
the  African  nations,  give  it  a permanent  value  as 
an  authentic  work  of  reference.  Presenting  copi- 
ous details  explanatory  of  the  operations  of  the 
squadron,  with  which  he  wras  connected  by  im- 
portant and  responsible  functions,  Lieutenant  Foote 
has  clearly  shown  its  effects  in  checking  the  prev- 
alence of  crime,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
civilization  of  Africa.  His  narrative  challenges 
the  attention  of  the  reader  by  its  liveliness  and  per- 
spicuity, and  richly  rewards  a careful  perusal. 

Daniel  Boone  and  the  Hunters  of  Kentucky , by  W. 
H.  BogarT.  (Published  by  Miller,  Orton,  and 
Mulligan.)  The  biography  of  this  celebrated  back- 
woodsman was  a romance  of  sylvan  life.  One  of 
earliest  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the  Great  West, 
he  watched  the  progress  of  improvement  till  crowd- 
ed cities  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  forest.  Boone 
was  born  on  the  11th  of  February,  1735,  in  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  At  an  early  age  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  North  Carolina.  This 
was  in  1753;  and  from  that  time  commenced  the 
series  of  bold  adventures  which  signalize  his  name. 
They  are  succinctly  related  in  the  present  volume, 
with  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  heighten 
their  effect  by  rhetorical  embellishment.  The  tale 
is  full  of  incident,  and  often  diversified  by  scenes  of 
touching  pathos.  It  shows  no  small  share  of  good 
taste,  amidst  so  many  temptations  to  exaggeration, 
that  the  narrative  for  the  most  part  bears  the  stamp 
of  unpretending  simplicity. 

The  first  Number  of  Harper's  Gazeteer  of  the 
World , edited  by  J.  Calvin  Smith,  is  issued  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.  This  work,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  furnish  the  very  latest  results  of  geographical 
and  statistical  investigation,  w ill  be  completed  in 
ten  Numbers,  embracing  about  eighteen  hundred 
pages  in  one  large  octavo  vokime,  and  illustrated 
by  a variety  of  maps,  engraved  for  the  publication. 
It  will  embody  the  returns  of  the  social,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  statistics  of  the  people,  collected  in 
the  late  censuses  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  British 
North  America,  in  addition  to  the  full  and  important 
contributions  to  geographical  science  which  have 
been  made  by  the  census  returns  of  Mexico,  the 
Central  American  States,  South  America,  Great 
Britain,  and  Ae  countries  of  Continental  Europe, 
as  well  as  by  numerous  recent  and  elaborate  works 
upon  statistics  and  geography,  and  various  special 
branches  of  science.  A work  of  this  character  is 
greatly  needed  for  general  reference.  Combining  a 
sufficient  degree  of  fullness  with  a great  economy 
of  space,  it  presents  all  the  essential  points  of  in- 
formation in  a convenient  and  accessible  form.  It 
will  be  carried  rapidly  through  the  press,  in  serial 
Numbers,  issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month. 

A History  of  Illinois , by  the  late  Gov.  T HOMA8 
Ford.  (Published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.) A lively,  off-hand  narrative,  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  personal  and  party  predilections,  is  here 
given  of  the  history  of  Illinois,  from  its  commence, 
ment  as  a State,  in  1818,  to  the  year  1847.  It 
abounds  in  anecdotes  of  the  primitive  settlers, 
graphic  sketches  of  society  on  the  frontier,  and  a 
lucid  view  of  the  course  of  events.  A full  account 
is  presented  of  the  Black-Hawk  W ar,  the  Alton  and 
Lovejoy  Riots,  and  the  career  of  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  followers  in  Illinois.  Though  hardly  aspiring 
to  the  character  of  a regular  history,  it  affords  ma- 
terials of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  antiquarian 
student  and  the  future  historian. 

Sandwich  Island  Notesy  by  a Ha  OLE  (published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers),  presents  the  impressions 
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of  an  American  traveler  on  the  condition  of  affairs 
at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  year  1853.  He 
gives  a lively,  and  apparently  a truthful  description 
of  scenes  that  came  under  his  own  observation,  il- 
lustrative of  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of 
the  natives.  The  missionary  operations  among  that 
people  are  frequently  referred  to,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  terms  of  high  respect.  The  facts  related  by 
the  author  respecting  the  degraded  state  of  the  mass 
of  the  population,  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  are  of  a striking  character,  and  furnish  him 
with  a series  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  United  States.  His  book 
can  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  with  the  prevailing 
interest  on  the  subject,  and  it  certainly  adds  to  our 
stock  of  authentic  information. 

The  Poets  and  the  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Greeks , by 
Abraham  Mills.  (Published  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
son, and  Co.)  This  laborious  compilation  forms  a 
useful  volume  of  reference  for  students  of  classical 
literature.  It  has  evidently  been  prepared  with 
pains-taking  diligence,  and  a constant  and  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  most  trust-worthy  authorities. 
Comprising  the  extended  period  from  the  Homeric 
Poems  to  the  latest  writers  of  the  New  Comedy,  it 
presents  a complete  survey  of  the  development  of 
poetry  in  ancient  Greece.  Numerous  specimens  of 
the  poets  are  introduced  from  the  versions  of  ap- 
proved English  translators.  A brief  glance  at  the 
prose  literature  of  Greece  is  given  in  a few  supple- 
mentary lectures.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  a cer- 
tain savor  of  dryness  pervades  the  work,  but  this 
perhaps  may  not  interfere  with  its  utility  for  pur- 
poses of  consultation. 

Discourses , by  Abiel  Abbott  Livermore,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  (Published  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  and 
Co.)  In  this  volume  we  have  a luminous  and  im- 
pressive statement  of  the  principles  of  religion,  &9 
understood  by  the  sect  of  Unitarians.  Most  of  the 
discourses  are  of  a practical  aim,  and,  with  few  re- 
pulsive doctrinal  enforcements,  abound  with  orig- 
inal and  striking  illustrations. 


A aeries  of  works  called  The  Crystal  Palace  Li- 
brary, forming  a guide  to  the  different  departments 
of  the  Exhibition,  has  been  issued  in  London.  The 
Hand-book  of  the  Portrait  Gallery  has  astringent  and 
rather  amusing  commentary  on  Carlyle. 

"Thomas  Carlyle,  Writer,  Critic,  Philosopher, 
Essayist,  Censor  ; the  criticism  acute,  penetrating, 
severe ; the  philosophy  idol-worship ; the  essay- 
writing picturesque,  striking,  animated,  and  strong- 
ly colored ; the  censorship  furious,  testy,  useless, 
if  not  unmeaning.  Saturated  with  German  meta- 
physics, full  of  German  literature,  and  delighting 
in  the  German  form  of  expression.  If  Thomas 
Carlyle  would  throw  off  his  foreign  affectations, 
and  forget  himself  in  his  labors,  he  would  be  one  of 
our  most  instructive,  useful,  convincing,  and  ad- 
mirable writers  ; for  his  heart  is  large,  his  intellect 
strong,  and  both  heart  and  intellect  have  long  striven 
to  inculcate  human  love  among  men,  and  to  build, 
upon  mutual  affection,  high  deeds  and  benevolent 
aspirations.  But  Thomas  Carlyle,  pen  in  hand, 
never  did  forget  himself  at  any  one  instant  of  his 
life,  and  never  will.  To  use  one  of  his  own  Ger- 
manisms, he  is  the  very  incarnation  of  ‘Ich.*  An 
instructed  author  will  hold  the  balance  fairly  be- 
tween his  subject  and  his  reader,  dealing  with  each 
with  intelligent  reference  to  the  other.  Carlyle 
usually  cares  nothing  either  for  his  reader  or  his 
subject,  but  swallows  up  both.  Whatever  he  shows 
os,  we  chiefly  see  Thomas  Carlyle.  4 The  French 


Revolution’  is  the  best  of  his  works ! His  pictures 
there  are  startling,  wonderful,  and  highly  painted; 
his  eloquence  is  inspiriting,  and  his  imagery  grand. 
As  a social  and  moral  Reformer,  he  beats  the  air, 
belonging  to  that  humblest  order  of  architects  who 
are  clever  enough  at  destroying  houses,  but  have 
no  power  to  set  up  others  in  their  place.  Yet  the 
influence  of  Carlyle  has  been  great,  both  in  En- 
gland and  America.  He  has  forced  men  to  think 
— he  has  appealed  with  irresistible  power  to  their 
better  natures — given  vigor  and  direction  to  their 
impulses,  and  tom  the  vail  from  quackery  as  often 
as  the  evil  thing  has  crossed  his  manly  and  indig- 
nant path.  Sad  thought  that  so  serviceable  an  arm 
should  be  clogged  with  fetters  of  its  own  forging — 
that  an  almost  boundless  capacity  for  good  should 
be  restricted  by  a tether  of  its  own  fashioning." 


The  London  Athcneum  remarks  of  " The  Histor- 
ical Portrait  Gallery  at  Sydenham  Palace  •” 

" A certain  feeling  of  awe  creeps  over  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  who  stays  even  for  a few  minutes 
to  muse  in  these  long  avenues  of  the  ‘Pantheon 
of  History.’  ” It  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
specific  impression  produced  by  the  portraits  of 
certain  eminent  men  both  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent age. 

" The  ugliest  of  all  ancient  and  modern  great  men 
seem  Galileo,  Socrates  and  Pitt;  M&chiavelli  and 
Calhoun  coming  in  a good  second.  Galileo,  like 
Socrates,  has  a short,  thick,  fleshy  nose,  long  upper 
lip,  and  prominent  cheek-bones — Socrates,  not  un- 
like a vulgar  Silenus,  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
his  face,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  contradiction,  was 
a great  argument  in  favor  of  physiognomy,  for  that 
by  nature  he  had  all  those  bad  passions  that  his 
features  indicated,  but  wisdom  had  taught  him  to 
subdue  them.  Pitt  has  a bowsprit  of  a nose,  a pert 
hook-shaped  appendage,  on  which  his  enemies  used 
to  say,  1 he  dangled  the  Opposition,*  the  most  un- 
promising nose  that  genius  ever  blew.  Machiavelli 
is  a small,  wizen,  and  tight-skinned  looking  Jesuit, 
with  the  cold  cunning  ferocity  of  a wild-cat  hidden 
beneath  the  white-floured  skin  of  a priest.  Calhoun 
is  a gaunt,  emaciated  giant,  like  a consumptive 
backwoodsman,  and  his  angular  features  seem 
worked  by  the  external  machinery  of  those  whip- 
cord veins  and  that  shriveled  cordage  of  muscles 
that  hang  like  loose  rigging  about  his  hollow-eyed 
visage.  The  great  Michael  Angelo,  too,  in  spite  of 
his  pure  aspirations  and  noble  extraction,  appears 
scarcely  more  comely  than  the  illustrious  men  here 
selected  for  their  pre-eminence  in  ugliness.  He 
has  the  heavy  brow,  coarse,  blunt,  almost  savage 
face  of  a bullying  stone-mason,  and  the  protruding 
cheek-bones  of  a Highland  blacksmith,  with  the 
perceptive  faculties  swelling  out  in  a bar  above  hie 
deep  eye9 ; in  short,  he  presents  the  rough  sketch 
of  the  noble  face  which  we  see  realized  in  his 
friend  and  contemporary,  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
whose  front  and  beard  are  like  the  Phidian  Jove, 
and  who  might  have  served  Buonarotti  as  model  for 
his  Moses.  In  all  the  faces  you  may  discern  the 
truth  of  the  remark,  made  by  that  acute  observer  and 
good  pious  visionary  Lavater,  that  the  eyebrows  of 
the  English  and  the  noses  of  the  French  are  the 
chief  features  of  their  respective  great  men.  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Sully,  Montaigne,  are  all  remarkable 
for  the  bold  broad-ridged  nose,  with  its  dilatable  nos- 
trils ; and  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Newton,  have  all 
the  low,  full,  meditative  eyebrows,  the  very  reverse 
of  the  fantastic,  high-arched,  wandering  ones  of 
Francis  the  First." 
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The  Rev  Or.  RxrrLt#}  of  hrvevpaoh  one:  #f.& 
party  trov  din*  in  balyr  w&x  Vv  Amstfid  thef* 

for  went  mg  u white  H#i>  aod  having  m hi*  wming- 
desk  a pejn-wipeg-  which  assumed  the  iftape  and 
color  of  a cocked*?.  Mw  books  ahd  papers  were  all 
seized  kjh!  *uhauffbd  to  examination  * but.  after 
three  days-  deUiiVibti.  jie  was  liberated,  sad  his 
papers  restored,  Upon  the  paymeut  of  the  expenses 
of,  his  imprisbtwiditf  and  the  keep  and  charge#  of 
Li*  military  gu#rd. 

A shbHCr»|iri<ifl  has  been  cooimeheed  for  a mood-  j 
ment  tb  tiie  ou'-mory  of  Professor  Wilson,  of  Bdifa  > 
burgh.  The  fa»nor  of  a public 'funeral,  at  wluch  the 
ntagistndes  of  the  eby,  the  Processor#  of  the  I?ru- 
varsity,  utid. -other  public  Untifei  blfatfti&l,  ha#'  uU 
chady  attested  high  nense  entertained  of  the  Jnfce 
Pfolt^ftor’s  genius  and  hi#  service#  to  l aerator*.,  hi  ; 
private  Hj>  being  is  much  beloved  at#  ho  was  re*-; 
apectod  in  Ins  public  character,  it  is  not  surprising  j 
that  liis  friends  have  projected  some  mom  permanent  | 
memorial.  Edinburgh  is  renow ned  for  .statue*  and  ! 
monuments  of  it#  Ubistrtooa  men,  fow-  towns  being  ! 
richar  io  such  public  memorial*.  With  (he  name* 
of  Burns,  Scott,  Omntld  Stewart,  Playfair,  and 
Jeffrey,  thai  of  John  Wilson  is  mxt  unworthy  ofhtv 
log  thus  iixaoyuted.  The.subaefiprjop-Ust  comaina  i 
notm?  of  thv.  names  moot  diktiuguikhed  in  literature 
or  <r»  public,  sn  rt  ice  ia  the  north#  rnpxtr  of  the  island 
but  many  who  have  elsewhere  boon  delighif d f>y  his 
Work?  of  instructed  by  In*  lectures  may  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  joining  in  dn.s  monumental  tri 
butf.  The  amount  of  money  already  collected  i# 
upward  of  X (77. 

Th*?  jonrnaU  «uf|«nmc^  the  death  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Tins  lady  wilf  bo 

io'&iC-XfUvX  livery  and  artistic  society  of 
Loudon.  (<i<  abm.s?  the  Ust  of  those  accomplished 
wolacii—u;  gtbtip  o*eeturabte  for  jcueliectual  grace 
and  'eiiti»Va(uni-—w}ioiife  recollect ions  eouidgo  back 
to  tho  day*  when  JidmsonV  'k  little  Burney1-  was 
the  BoVettsi  Wfedl,  and  'when  Mm  Siddbns  Was  still 
the  ^hancWiffiie  <m d awkward  woman  in  pinkr'  of 
Ihe  tDonung  papers.  , 

Tipi  XfPt vary  G'a&ite  iias  fl  f« vnrilde  notice  of 
Mimon*  nf  OHarnclerx,  by  Alphossx:  JOS 

Lxiff4.STlJv*,  mceinly  rranslHU’d  ktid  *publi«beii  m 
liondim.  work.*'  ft  s«y#v,  **  will  materially 

raise  the  r^patntion  of  L«  mart  mb,  Along  with  the 
bHIllAjucy  ox  j*?b?  *mi  wnryjdh  r>f  imagniorion  which 
tdiafacteTtie  ^fl  Hus  writings,  wo  figiii gruutftryf 
. thought  and  'eamemne^*  oi  purpose,  tamiirtg  fim 
mattirer  year?  and  riper  eiper iitnoe.  The  subject, 
also,  i?  wvrH  *uM*d'  ia  his  .pe.cul.iftf  genius?  and  tall 
mu.  A formal  it^toiy  rtquti^s  laborious  und  pa- 
tient research  In  collecting  mau  rialsi,  and  severe  self 
n?xtr»int  m itiwif. ’■w>4  i rap nr fori  exposi- 
tion. M ••Lamartim?  isd*hci«w  in  hume  of  tbo^rst 
xe^uisiie^i&f  Astxtula^]  hislbrian  -fipt aa  asketchcr 
of  hnttunexl  ac^iies  an>t  nf  historical  chamctns, 
^loosing  dwni  xabjeete,.  smnge^tnd  by  hi#  nwn 
tastes  *vr  '4yiJOp4t^iefiv.  no,-Hym»!!-'aid.hof  is  cnpable  of 
grcfatrr  iipd  m'rt  sofc^sfui  effort#;  Jn  •Shesn  nff- 
wio>^  vty.  hfc<*  '#  gWUery  of  iltustriou#  ponnut*, 
drawy)  in  (>^id  nm)  *!  rfkihg  sty \%  and  most  tfCthtm 
glowing  vsith  iifc-iikr  feeling  ^ad  vsprcssionJ'' 

Vb'-rofs  !feuu  j.  bwj.-vily  eru^ag-ed.  m his  exile  at 
Jersey,  ac joining  the  finishing, touche#  to  » ptulo* 
sopliieni  nuviance  in  four  volume#,  Called  Lts- 
* vnd  ic  is  rULiorcd  that  hn  eitu’neTit  pti?> 


j idling  it>n  t»f  Vnt*s  ha3  already  bargained  to  gjyc.* 
'HU*  £$&>  for  U it  ts,  hmvfci  m',  not  yen  c#:juin 
wjieihcr,  on  .vcoum  of  »he  textrietjon^  on  the  press, 
it  can  be  pnmed  at  Pafjs.-*fThe  Iftflh  nf  thf.  library 
of  the  late  ccluluwlcd  Arngcv,  i#  aheotf}  to 

take  place^thfe  hbbihtei  oi  rohmir-^  A Iso- 

bey,  tlie  great  puuUcr,  i*  ^bout  id  pk<ddcy  hi* 
” Memo  if  ua/'  in  tuij^wonol^oTUiioy  rslrtmte*-  of 
one  kind  or  another  4.4?  rhry  will  be 

very  interesufi^^ ^ inWifmeb  u?  Hi*  p<i<iUnp  as.  un 
eminent  armt  ha#  tiiro»vh  him  amuog.  the  men 
who  have  placed  a vni  lhe  EnropCMfi  duw 
ihg  the  fasi  hsklf;:ceiiifu.ty-'-, ..  Of  ISapotewo 

aiul  hi#  llrat  w if^  jxisepliijpe;  til  pajlif  uitiTv^  wUh 
it  is  expecbedT  be.  hide  to  ie.ll  so  mid  hcvp  — Tbo 

epcentrio.  Dr.  Vwi)  :U&»  ■i;tnughi . o.»'«  'kfu»rhf>i 
uinrf  of  hi?  u Mem^ir^x  it  cbnf^iris  h ^t>od  dual 
of  readable  gossip  $boirt  fb»*  ^ai-'d  DffrrUf  ^ 
be  «wus  ibr  3'e^c*  difCt>luf.^Tbo  fUihous  ch* 
tcau  of  Monte  fJhpktOv  whmh  Duoisis 

built  near  Si  (s&namfm  ht  jiiV  f.kiVei4y  hT.'i.J H.^CK), 
ha#  just  .fiir:  '£%  ^^dv'cpp^’f 

manner  in  v&u vh  flu*  -hc,v 

squ  andfe nod  li is  ^nofjiioxt#  til 

iWk:  —Proudhon*,  the 
miist-,  is writtiHf: i 4' tifor? 

e » at,  material,  and >v  >*  *iW,  . 4 big 
able  hun.i-s  th?  book  wi.ii 

He  j#  afsti  .preparing"  ^ *•,.  os  :■:>  t&h&m 

*•  Cdnlradiptiona  Eywipj^)^^  ir,  rvv' v ;;n 

J*  */Mi 

to’ he  formally’  . 

tb  v^hfch  he  w'a«  hv>v  ft;- 

■delayed  his  <v.-opMo..  : 
obliged  to  ViJtlt.  ■ ? -.O':  U 

custom  requi ) a •■  UdAtj  ♦;.>•  por 
UtiraJ  The  t \\o  new 

merohers  of  I h £ A c kdemy'.’f  hv  B*>sf»op  of  fj>  leaf.Si  arid 
M.deS&irv,  ^hv»rily  wficr  M Bt  mv,* 

A corre#p«>iidnK  of  n totidon  journal.  wTilmg 

from  Dresden,  May  U,  giife#  fth  intefestiAg  noUcc 
of  the  am  vuj  of  the  celcbraU  d f)nni*h  pbt’t, 
ChRi*TUw  ANne«^XNf  in  that  ciiy-j  ' 

Ve*tertlay  the  poet  AtuU  rsch  amwl Here, from 
'Copenhagen, on.  a Imu  to  Italy,  Accompanied  by  a 
young  Danish  uoblnmun  confuted  to  His  earn.  An- 
dersen was  very  welldookfng,  and  tn  jpiod  spirits. 
He  went  the  same  eveniug  to  lhe  tfieajre.  where  a 
hot  was  offered  to  inn*  l»«r  every  oight  fcs  long  as  he 
should  remam  hfr*.  After  the  play  was  ovrr  he 
■wejrti  tb  jthe  house  of  Fraii  ymy  Serre,  who  bad  fn- 
yUhcl  his.  fyicmis  to  meet  hiafli,  ami  among  thtm  the 
poets  /j-ul^koAV,  A tiorTrAch,  Hutninet , Oipi  Rf*qdHtri; 
and  the  ^fdi-.knoivn  twyltT,  Nvjgyb 
guiijtbivvjk?  ar^  i»)  W /mu  'w^th  iev^yy  ■ .e, . ami 

Highly  apprjvtd  >jC  by  spy  body  lusitiirg  rhb  soutVe 

trn  pat  Vs  ‘bf ‘EoVop^. . AndiWa  is  very  (Ul  attd 
lank  • he  surpassed  urAvte  rtery  hody  in  tbr  room 
He  expressed  $rmt  «M)t*9 Faction  iu  seeing  agMrrt  su 
rnmy  well  kunwn  -nnft  pm.  on  d g tw 

! ness- of  maDiJ>fr ,1110/  alic/LCth/iT  becoming,  irt  hfm.  fie 
will  only  stay  «t  few  day *-  in d then  ^ on  ro  \ »n- 
I ice ; for,  uplcrtiniaicly,  be  is  inimpcMcd  lb  hurry » hi 
order  to  be  home  after  a lup$r  of  two  nunah*v 

as  hi.',  proof  sheet*  Sre  waiting  h<r  him.  H r 
(fenriaia  rery  lauiiy*  nml  by  Hb 'H*b»nA 
when  tilling  one  of  Ins  charming  Hide 
; -hi#  mistakes  xre  no  nd  bi>’,manii«f;i^!.^;  ww 

' Adapted  ipfiit  tkijxkv  that  they  HMt  a thhu^abd  tirn»/A 
SiDguUrfr  enough ,,hb  h»»  myl  Dtcktn^ 
hctc,  who  vtr$i#  jh*y«r'  tefoid''  in  £fwdc.tif  be  Adp: 

! posc.r’  . 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal-street,  New  York,  ami  drawn  by  Voigt 


from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figure#  1 and  2 — Promenade  Costume  and  Home  Dresu. 

&REAT  latitude  exists  for  choice  in  reapeet  to  we  present  above  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  that 
outer  garments,  many  varieties  presenting  al-  has  appeared,  combining  the  features  of  both  tho 
Host  equal  claims  upon  admiration.  That  which  scarf  and  the  mantilla.  It  is  composed  of  Chantilly 
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are  somewhat  longer  and  wider  than  the  ordinary 
Dueheaa  sleeve.  The  undersleeves  are  of  nansouK 
muslin,  embroidered. 

We  present  an  illustration  of  a very  elegant  par- 
asol. its  thief  novelty  consist*  in  the  lop  being 
expanded  by  a simple  pressure  upon  a small  pro- 
jection in  the  stalk,  winch  may  l#e  seen  in  the  il- 
lustration. The  handle  fclds  as  in  the  ordinary 
parasol.  It  muy  Ik?  used  as  a sunshade  by  simply 
turning  the  top  sidewise  upon  the  handle,  which  is 
adjusted  for  the  purpose.  The  top  is  of  silk  brocade, 
expressly  designed  lor  the  purpose.  This  material 
is  made  of  different  color*  That  from  which  our 
illustration  has  been  taken  has  a white  ground  with 
pink  figures.  Tina  parasol  has  a massive  fringe 
both  at  the  top  and  edge.  No  small  amount  of  ex- 
pense is  lavished  upon  muny  of  these  elegant  para- 
sols. Many  have  golden  figures  wrought  in  the 

not  unfre- 


lace,  w ith  a double  flounce  of  the  Kamo  material,  the 
whole  of  the  fabric  being  covered  with  flowers  eh- 
woven.  These  are  displayed  with  great  effect 
when  worn  above  a light-colored  dress. — Guipure 
laces  also  are  in  favor.  Besides  these  we  may 
mention  appliqnt*  silks  upon  laces,  especially  of 
light  colors,  together  w ith  several  varieties  of  Canton 
crape  shawls,  w ith  open  work  designs.  The  lighter 
fabrics,  such  as  grenadines  and  bareges,  are  also 
worn. 

We  have  no  very  special  changes  to  record  from 
the  general  modes  as  given  in  our  last.  Skirt*  are 
very  long,  and  when  without  flounces,  as  is  the.  case 
when  the  material  will  admit,  they  are  very  full, 
especially  m costumes  for  the  promenade*  Jacket 
bodies  retain  their  hold  upon  favor ; the  plaits  upon 
the  hips  and  in  front  should  he  wide  and  flat  — 
Flowers,  when  not  woven  a dt$po»ilum,  are  orna- 
mented w ith  trimmings  of  narrow  velvet,  silk  braid, 
ribbon,  or  with  fulling*  of  the  same  material- — 
Pagoda.  sleeves  retain  their  popularity.  We  have 
keen  some  with  three  Hattons,  divided  with  clastic, 
bands,  the  bottom  of  tire  sleeve  (icing  vandyked.  and 
falling  freely  ; the  position  of  the  arms  in  the  figure 
as  given  in  our  illustration  conceals  this  peculiarity 
of  the  sleeves. — in  the  favorite  materials  of  gren- 
adines and  or  gamline*  the  more  chaste  syidsubdued 
colors  are  the  most  in  demand.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, und  taffetas  of  somewhat  heavier  texture 
Come  in  vogue,  there  are  some  exquisite  fabric* 
which  w e have  had -an  opportunity  of  teeing,  wfifeh 
ran  not  fail  to  meet  with  general  approbation.  Of 
these  wo  shrill  be  able  lo  speak  more  particularly  in 
our  next  Number.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mve  any 
detailed  explanation  of  the  second  figure  farther 
than  to  observe  that  the  trimming  of  the  dress  and 
coraco  consist*  of  Louis  XI  if.  na  ud The  sleeves 


embroidery  of  the  cover.  The  rtftg 
queutly  of  gold. 


Figure  4.— Riding  Hat. 


We  give  a representation  on  a larger  scale  of  a 
riding  hat  similar  to  the  one  presented  upon  the 
equestrian  figure  in  our  lust  Number,  ns  nothing  nt 
ml!  equal  to  it  in  point  of  beauty  and  convenience 
has  appeared  in  the  interim.  It  is  composed  of 
Leghorn f trimmed  with  autre  ribbon,  is  looped  up 
at  the  sides,  and  adorned  with  a while  plume  The 
gloves  which  form  the  fitting  accompaniment  to  this 
hat  are  represented  below.  The  tops,  of  glazed 
leather,  l*ordrrcd  with  a double  row  of  stitching, 
may  be  of  any  shade  of  color  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
wearer.  They  are  fastened  at  the  wrist  by  a lillte 
leather  strap. 


Ftciv#r.  X— Parasol. 
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meteor,  brief  and  brilliant,  but  whose  fame  is  as 
enduring  as  the  hills  from  which  gush  the  fount- 
ains of  the  loveliest  stream  of  our  New  World, 
bearing  his  name.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
River  of  the  Mountains , at  whose  ocean-entrance 
sits  the  Queen  City  of  America — the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  Western  Continent. 

The  picture  of  that  bold  navigator  is  seldom 
seen,  and  more  seldom  noticed,  except  when  some 
human  lion  of  the  hour  is  caged  there  for  exhibi- 
tion by  the  paternal  guardians  of  the  town.  Most 
of  the  children  of  the  Dutch  burghers  of  New 
Amsterdam  are  as  blissfully  ignorant  of  that  work 
of  art  (and,  perchance,  of  the  subject  of  it  too), 
as  if  it  hung  in  the  bamboo  palace  of  the  “ King 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands.*1  Think  you,  good  cous- 
ins of  Manhattan,  that  such  a counterfeit  of 
Captain  Jones  of  the  Mayflower , or  the  earlier 
Sir  Humphrey  of  the  Squirrel , would  long  remain 
unnoticed  in  Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plymouth  ? Would 
not  ks  advent  there  be  telegraphed  to  “all  crea- 
tion** as  quick  as  Puck  could  put  a girdle  *round 
the  earth?  And  would  not  every  fragment  of 
Plymouth  rock, 

“Wandering  through  the  Southern  countries,  teaching 
The  ABC  from  Webster’s  spelling-book  ; 

Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching,” 

roll  thither  in  haste,  with  or  without  accumulated 
moss,  to  pay  reverence,  in  the  Mecca  of  New  En- 
gland, to  the  likeness  of  the  sea-king  whose  ves- 
sel bore  the  precious  seed  I of  free  institutions  to 
a virgin  soil?  Yes  ! Well,  then,  let  us  not  be 
insensate  to  family  distinction.  We,  too,  have 
Pilgrim  Fathers  worthy  of  our  reverence;  and 
a braver  sea-king  than  Henry  Hudson  never 
launched  his  vessel  in  a fiord  of  Scandinavia,  to 
traffic  where  he  might,  and  conquer  where  he 
could.  Come,  then,  go  with  me  up  to  the  capitol 
this  pleasant  morning,  and,  standing  before  the 
portrait  of  the  venerated  mariner,  ponder  that  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  episode  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  world’s  progress,  the  story  of  The  Dutch  on 
Manhattan. 

When  the  mind  of  Europe  began  to  awaken 
from  its  medieval  slumbers  at  the  birth  of  the  in- 
tellectual Messiah — the  Printing-Press — it  had 
magnificent  dreams  of  the  long  caravans  of  Iran 
bearing  rich  merchandise  from  far-distant  Ind, 
and  of  Sultan  Solomon’s  “ navy  of  Tarshish  with 
the  navy  of  Hiram,”  “ bringing  gold  and  silver, 
ivory  and  apes,  and  peacocks”  from  afar.  While 
Western  Europe  had  been  slumbering  longer 
and  more  profoundly  than  the  central  and  Ori- 
ental regions,  the  merchants  of  the  Adriatic  had 
been  meeting  those  earavans  on  the  Eastern  bord- 
ers of  the  Euxine ; and,  growing  rich  and  power- 
ful, had  made  the  traffic  of  their  continent  trib- 
utary to  themselves.  Newly-awakened  Portugal, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Britain,  coveted  their  wealth 
and  power;  but  the  ships  of  the  West  were  not 
allowed  to  float  eastward  of  the  Tyrrhc  ie  Sea, 
nor  approach  nearer  the  portals  of  India  .han  the 
island  whereon  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked . What 
must  be  done?  The  African  coast  stretched 
away  to  the  fancied  region  of  fire  under  the  equa- 
tor, and  no  man  had  passed  beyond  Cape  Baja- 


dor.  A bold  Prince  of  Portugal  sent  a bolder 
navigator  in  that  direction.  The  tropical  sea  was 
traversed,  and  Bartholomew  Diaz  perished  off 
the  Cape  of  Tempests,  which  De  Gama  named 
Good  Hope,  as,  eleven  years  later,  he  doubled  it 
on  his  way  to  the  waters  of  the  East  Indies. 

Yet  it  was  a long  way  around  that  southern 
headland  to  the  wealthy  Cipangi  and  Cathay  of 
Marco  Polo,  from  whence  came  the  rich  merchand- 
ise that  filled  the  warehouses  of  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa ; and  Columbus,  big  with  a magnificent  the- 
ory concerning  a shorter  route,  went  to  Lisbon  in 
search  of  instrumentalities  to  prove  its  truth.  He 
was  foiled  by  ignorance  in  power.  Widowed, 
disappointed,  and  poor,  he  took  his  little  son, 
Diego,  by  the  hand,  turned  his  back  on  Portugal, 
and,  through  the  good  offices  of  a friar  of  Rabida, 
he  gained  the  ear  of  the  pious  Isabella,  Queen  of 
Spain.  Her  generous,  womanly  heart  beat  re- 
sponsive to  his  own.  She  gave  hpn  money,  and 
counsel,  and  friends  ; and,  on  a brilliant  August 
morning,  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  he  worshiped  in  the  Church  of 
St.  George,  at  Palos,  and  before  meridian  he  left 
that  port  for  the  unknown  regions  of  the  stormy 
Atlantic.  Faith  and  Hope  sat  at  his  prow,  and 
earnest  Will  at  his  helm  ; and  seventy  days  after 
he  left  the  fields  of  Andalusia  behind  him,  the 
perfumes  of  flowers,  borne  upon  the  evening 
breeze  from  the  shores  of  a New  World,  gave 
their  incense  to  his  aspirations,  and  he  was  happy. 

Columbus  went  back  to  Europe  with  a gospel 
more  acceptable  to  the  human  heart  than  that  of 
the  Nazarene,  which  he  proposed  to  carry  to  the 
heathen  of  the  West.  It  was  the  glad  tidings  of 
Farther  India  (as  he  supposed)  found  in  the 
western  wave.  The  missionaries  of  mammon- 
worship  spread  the  new  s over  Europe,  and  very 
soon  ships  were  speeding  with  the  course  of  the 
sun  from  the  seaboard  countries  of  the  Old  World, 
from  Cape  Trafalgar  to  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Ojeda  and  Vespucci  went  down  the  coast  of 
South  America,  from  the  Caribbean  Sea;  and 
Cabot,  afler  creeping  along  the  fields  of  pack-ice 
in  Baffin's  Bay,  touched  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land, and  looked  into  the  estuaries  and  inlets 
along  the  shores  of  our  Republic,  away  to  the 
sunny  land  of  the  Carolinas.  Verazzani  sounded 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  sailed  northward, 
cast  anchor  in  the  bays  of  New  York.  Newport, 
and  Boston,  and  gave  the  natives  on  Manhattan 
aqua  vilat  almost  eighty  years  before  Hudson 
“rode  in  five  fathoms,  oozy  ground,  and  saw 
many  salmons  and  mullets,  and  rays  very  gTeat” 
within  Sandy  Hook. 

Then  the  Huguenots — the  precious  seeds  of 
the  French  Reformation — were  borne  hither  upon 
the  bitter  winds  of  persecution,  and  sought  root 
in  the  free  soil  of  Florida.  And  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  gayest  ornament  of  Elizabeth's  court,  sent 
men  and  ships  to  explore,  plant  colonies,  and  dig 
gold  in  the  beautiful  middle  region  of  America ; 
while  Cortoreal,  and  De  la  Roche,  and  Roberval, 
Champlain,  Gilbert,  Gosnold,  Pring,  and  others, 
traversed  the  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Labrador, 
in  search  of  a northwest  passage  to  India  and  the 
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fancied  gold  regions  of  the  Occident.  The  great 
river  of  Canada  was  discovered,  and  almost  every 
bay  and  inlet  of  our  Atlantic  border  had  been  ex- 
plored ; and  yet,  until  the  very  year  when  forty- 
seven  learned  men  commenced  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  our  common  version,  there  was  no 
permanent  settlement  in  America  between  New- 
foundland and  St.  Augustine. 

It  was  in  that  remarkable  year,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seven,  that  “ certaine  worship- 
full  Merchants  of  London”  assembled  in  the  par- 
lor of  a son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  bar- 
gained with  Henry  Hudson  to  go  in  search  of  a 
north- east  passage  to  India,  around  the  Arctic 
shores  of  Europe  between  Lapland  and  Nova 
Zembla,  and  ice-ribbed  Spitzbergen.  Hudson 
was  a resident  of  London,  a friend  of  the  famous 
Captain  John  Smith,  a bold  and  skillful  mariner 
and  man  of  science,  and  a pupil,  it  may  be,  of 
Drake,  or  Frobisher,  or  Grenville,  in  the  naviga- 
tor’s art.  He  had  ardently  desired  the  opportu- 
nity for  adventure  and  renown  now  offered.  On 
May-day  morning  he  knelt  at  the  chancel  in  the 
old  Church  of  St.  Ethelburge,  in  Bishopgate 
Street,  and  partook  of  the  sacrament,  and  soon 
afterward  he  left  the  Thames  for  the  circumpolar 
waters.  During  two  voyages  he  battled  the  ice- 
pack manfully,  off  the  North  Cape,  but  without 
success.  Boreal  frosts  were  too  intense  for  the 
brine,  and  cast  impenetrable  ice  barriers  across 
the  eastern  pathway  of  the  sea.  His  employers 
praised  his  skill  and  courage,  but  losing  faith  in 
their  scheme,  abandoned  the  undertaking.  The 
navigator,  though  foiled,  was  not  disheartened. 
Finding  no  encouragement  in  England  he  went 
to  Holland,  then  the  first  maritime  power  on  the 
earth.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company,  then 
sending  its  uncouth  argosies  to  every  clime,  glad- 
ly employed  “the  bold  Englishman,  the  expert 
pilot,  and  the  famous  navigator,”  of  whose  fame 
they  had  heard  so  much ; and  his  thoughts  and 
hopes  were  again  with  the  perils  of  the  Arctic 
seas. 

A yacht  of  ninety  tons,  called  the  Half  Moon , 
was  placed  at  Hudson's  disposal,  and  with  a 
choice  crew  he  sailed  from  Amsterdam  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  nine, 
for  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  On  the  meridian 
of  Spitzbergen,  ice,  fogs,  and  tempests  disputed 
his  passage,  and  he  turned  westward,  passed  the 
lower  capes  of  Greenland,  and  made  soundings 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  second  of 
July.  He  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Charleston 
Harbor,  in  search  of  raorthwest  passage  “ below 
Virginia,”  spoken  of  by  his  friend  Captain  Smith. 
In  disappointment  Ite  turned  his  prow  northward, 
discovered  Dria  ./are  Bay,  ani  on  the  tmrd  of 
September  anchored  “at  two  cables’  length  from 
the  shore,”  within  Sandy  Hook.  He  passed 
through  the  gateway  of  the  Narrows  on  the 
eleventh,  and,  from  his  anchorage  in  the  beautiful 
New  York  Bay,  he  gazed  in  wonder  and  hope  up 
the  noble  Mahicannittuck,  whose  waters  came 
rolling  from  the  high  hills  in  the  north.  Toward 
evening  the  next  day,  he  entered  the  broad  stream, 
and  at  twilight  cast  anchor  at  Y onkers.  A strong 


tidal  current  placed  the  stem  of  his  vessel  up- 
stream during  the  night.  This  event,  and  the 
assurances  of  the  natives,  who  flocked  to  his  ves- 
sel in  canoes,  with  oysters  and  vegetables,  thru 
the  waters  came  from  far  beyond  the  mountai:  .3, 
inspired  him  with  great  hope,  for  he  doubted  not 
that  the  river  on  which  he  was  borne  flowed  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  would  conduct  him  to  the 
long-sought  Cathay. 

With  a glad  heart  Hudson  voyaged  on.  The 
magnificent  Highlands  were  passed,  and  then  hope 
failed,  for  the  stream  narrowed  and  the  water  be- 
came fresh.  Yet  there  was  enough  to  make  his 
heart  beat  with  highest  pulsations  of  joy.  He 
was  voyaging  in  the  midst  of  a paradise  of  beauty, 
on  which  the  eye  of  a white  man  had  never  before 
gazed.  Deputations  of  dusky  men  came  to  visit 
him,  in  wonder  and  awe,  from  the  forest  courts 
of  the  sachems.  The  new  pathway  to  Cathay 
was  yet  undiscovered  by  him,  but  he  had  pene- 
trated a world  undreamed  of  by  European  minds, 
and  he  had  revealed  a mystery  greater  than  that 
of  the  polar  highway.  He  pressed  onward.  The 
stream  became  narrower  and  fresher,  and  the 
shores  lower,  when  suddenly  the  blue  domes  of 
the  lofty  Kaatsbergs,  encircled  with  the  glories 
of  an  autumnal  sunset,  enchanted  him  with  vi- 
sions of  wondrous  beauty.  The  yacht-voyage 
ended  at  Albany,  but  a boat’s  cr  'w  went  on,  and 
gazed  upon  the  foaming  Cohoes  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mohawk.  Had  they  penetrated  the  wilder- 
ness a few  leagues  further,  they  might  have  met 
Champlain,  who  was  then  exploring  the  banks 
of  the  lake  in  northern  New  York  which  bears 
his  name. 

Hudson  returned  to  New  York  Bay,  and,  after 
a parting  salutation  with  the  Manhattans,  and 
taking  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  government  of  Holland,  he  hastened 
to  Europe  to  carry  the  glad  intelligence  of  his 
discoveries  to  his  employers  at  Amsterdam.  He 
first  landed  in  England,  and  told  his  story  of  the 
glorious  land  beneath  the  parallels  of  the  North 
Virginia  Charter.  The  bigoted  Scotch  monarch 
on  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  jealous  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  Dutch  might  derive  from  these 
discoveries,  would  not  allow  Hudson  to  leave  En- 
gland, and  for  a long  time  the  Half  Moon  lay  idle 
in  the  harbor  of  Dartmouth.  But  the  key  to  those 
advantages  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch ; 
for  the  navigator  had  sent  his  log-book,  charts, 
and  a full  account  of  his  voyage,  to  his  Amster- 
dam employers.  And  so  the  “ cunning,  covetous, 
wasteful,  idle,  drunken,  greedy,  dirty,  cowardly, 
great  swearer,  and  most  conceited  man  on  earth,” 
as  Dickens  calls  King  James,  was  foiled  in  his 
narrow  policy,  and  tne  newly-discovered  region 
was  possessed  by  a population  tenfold  more  wor- 
thy, as  materials  for  the  foundation  of  a state, 
than  the  idle  and  dissolute  men  who  were,  at  that 
moment,  lounging  and  half  starving  on  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Powhattan,  in  Virginia. 

The  fact-'-that  the  new  region  discovered  by 
Hudson  abounded  in  beavers,  otters,  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals,  excited  the  keenest  comiper- 
cial  cupidity  of  the  Dutch,  for  they  had  recently 
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established  a fur-trade  with  the  people  of  Northern  j had  been  named  Mauritius,  in  honor  of  the  Stadt- 
Russia,  and  had  realized  large  profits  As  soon  | holder  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Manhattan  had 
as  th a Half  Moon  reached  the  Teiel  she  was  re-  j become  a central  place  of  deposit  of  the  winning# 
fitted,  and,  with  a part  of  the  same  crew,  was  ] of  skillful  Indian  trappers,  who  came  from  the 
sent,  with  bends  and  other  trinkets,  to  open  a j Delaware,  the  Housatonic,  and  even  from  the  far- 
traffic  in  furs  with  the  Indians  on  Manhattan  and  ' off  Mohawk,  with  furs,  the  Dutch  government 
its  vicinity.  Private  adventurers  sent  vessel  after  began  to  perceive  the  importance  of  Hudson’s 
vessel  on  the  same  errand,  and  within  two  years  discoveries,  and  thought  of  political  jurisdiction 
after  Hudson’s  return  a regular  and  profitable  fur- : King  James,  too,  had  begun  to  growl,  for  be 
trade  was  established.  It  was  unrestrained,  for  claimed  the  w hole  country  from  Acadie  to  Florida 
no  government  took  cognizance  of  the  matter  for  as  English  domain 

some  time  The  Hongers,  and  PeJgrnms,  and  The  little  seed  of  empire,  less  promising  than 
Tweenhuysens  were  getting  rich  on  enormous  that  of  Dido,  of  Cecropa,  or  of  Romulus,  but  with 
profits  derived  from  the  trade,  and  Captains  De-  a destiny  far  surpassing  them  in  grandeur,  was 
witt  and  Christiansen,  Block  and  Mey,  were  be-  planted  on  Manhattan  five  years  after  Hudson’s 
coming  famous  navigators,  before  the  free  cities  of  departure  from  the  Narrows.  Adrian  Block,  one 
Amsterdam,  Hoorn.  Rotterdam,  and  Enckhuyaen,  J of  the  boldest  of  the  Dutch  navigators  of  his  time, 
had  cast  a serious  political  glance  toward  the  new  j bad  filled  his  good  ship  Tiger  with  bear-skins, 
country  But  when  the  River  of  the  Mountains  and  was  about  to  depart  for  Amsterdam,  when 
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fire  reduced  his  vessel  to  a wreck.  December 
snows  had  already  fallen,  and  thick  ice  was  gath- 
ering in  the  coves.  The  small  store-house  of  the 
associated  traffickers  was  an  insufficient  shelter 
for  his  crew,  and  the  wigwams  freely  offered 
promised  cold  comfort  for  the  winter.  So  the 
Dutchmen  built  themselves  some  rude  log  huts 
where  the  stately  warehouses  of  Beaver  Street 
now  stand ; and  before  the  Spring  blossoms  of 
sixteen  hundred  and  fourteen  appeared,  the  oaks 
which  sheltered  bears  on  the  slopes  where  Wall 
Street  bulls  are  to-day  atruggling  in  the  slocks, 
were  fashioned  into  a trim  yacht  of  sixteen  tons. 
Block  named  it  the  Onrmt — the  “ Restless'* — a 
title  prophetic  of  that  unresting  commerce  of 
which  it  was  the  tiny  germ.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  city  and  trade  of  New  York  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 

The  Onrust  became  a famous  explorer.  Block 


guided  her  through  the  eddies  of  Hell  Gate  and 
the  waters  of  the  Sound,  discovered  and  explored 
the  Quon-eh-ta-cut  Rivet,  and  then  visited  the 
shores  and  islands  of  the  coast  to  Nahant  beach, 
beyond  Boston  harbor.  Then  Captain  Hendrick- 
son took  her  helm,  and  11  discovered  and  explored 
certain  lands,  a bay,  and  three  rivers,  situated  be- 
tween thirty-eight  and  forty  degrees  of  latitude 
and  in  mid-August,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixteen,  he  stood  before  an  oval  table  in  the 
Rtnncnhof  of  the  palace  of  the  ancient  Counts 
of  Holland,  at  the  Hague,  at  which  sat  twelve 
•**  high  and  mighty  lords'*  of  the  States  General. 
Before  the  learned  Bameveldt,  at  that  council- 
board,  he  spread  a 44  figurative  map'*  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  asked  theiT  High  Mightinesses  to 
give  his  Amsterdam  employers  special  trading 
privileges  in  the  New  World.  Twenty  months 
before,  the  Greffin  Acrsson  had  drawn  a charter 
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for  these  and  other  persons.  It  bore  the  seal  of 
the  States  General,  and  the  title  of  New  Nether- 
land  ; and  so,  consistency  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  make  an  indefinite  postponement  of 
Hendrickson’s  application. 

While  rulers  and  rich  merchants  were  busy  at 
the  Hague,  forming  schemes  for  establishing  a 
State  in  the  New  World  by  prior  and  permanent 
occupation,  before  King  James  should  be  able  to 
defend  his  claims  to  the  region  44  between  New 
France  and  Virginia”  by  the  same  potent  argu- 
ment, the  active  trappers  and  traders  on  the 
Mauritius  and  adjacent  territory  were  laying  its 
foundations  broad  and  strong,  not  upon  parch- 
ment, but  on  the  imperishable  hills  and  in  the  fer- 
tile valleys.  They  had  enlarged  the  trading- 
house  on  Manhattan,  and  amplified  the  hamlet 
of  huts  to  a sociable  village.  They  had  built 
fortifications  on  the  River  of  the  Mountains,  more 
than  fifty  leagues  from  the  Narrows.  From  that 
point  they  had  crossed  the  pine  barrens  to  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  formed  a 
trading  station  at  Skanectada.  And,  better  than 
all,  they  had  met  the  chiefs  of  the  great  Iroquois 
Confederacy — the  44  Romans  of  the  Western 
world” — under  & spreading  beach  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tawasentha,  where  Albany  now  stands. 
There  was  made  the  first  treaty  of  friendship  be- 
tween that  savage  republic  and  Hollanders,  four 
years  b fore  the  armorial  distinction  of  a Count 
was  gi  anted  to  New  Netherland,  And  the  polit- 
ical h.story  of  the  State  of  New  Y ork  began.  It 
was  a wise  caution  that  dictated  this  treaty  (which 
was  never  violated),  for  that  powerful  confeder- 
acy always  stood  as  an  impregnable  barrier  against 
the  incursions  of  the  French  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  fierce  tribes  of  Canada  and  the 
shores  of  the  Western  lakes.  Their  influence  was 
felt  from  Ontario  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

•*  The  f erce  Adirondac  had  fled  from  their  wrath, 

The  lurona  been  swept  from  their  merciless  path  , 
Around,  the  Ottawas,  like  leaves  had  been  strown, 

And  the  Lake  of  the  Eries  struck  silent  and  lone. 

44  The  Lenape,  lords  once  of  valley  and  hill, 

Mo  e women,  bent  low  at  their  conqueror's  will ; 

By  the  far  Mississippi  the  Illini  shrank, 

Waen  the  trail  of  the  Tortoise  was  seen  on  the  bank. 

44  On  the  hills  of  New  England  the  Pequod  turned  pale 
When  the  howl  of  the  Wolf  swelled  at  night  on  the  gale  ; 
And  the  Cherokee  shook,  in  his  green  smiling  bowers, 
When  the  foot  of  the  Bear  stampt  his  carpet  of  flowers." 

Street's  44  Frontenae” 

One  fine  morning  in  June,  sixteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  an  English  vessel,  for  the  first  time, 
came  floating  upon  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  with  ail  the  dignity  of  a supposed  first 
discoverer.  It  lost  its  anchor  while  passing  the 
44  most  dangerous  cataract  among  small  rocky  isl- 
ands” of  Hell  Gate,  and  was  carried  by  the  swift 
current  of  the  East  River  far  into  the  bay  of  Man- 
hattan. Her  commander  did  not  then  stop  to  talk 
with  the  Dutch  traffickers,  who  saluted  him  as  he 
passed  ; but  on  his  return  from  Virginia,  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  loyal  duty  to  go  in  and  warn  the  Hol- 
landers to  leave  his  English  Majesty’s  domain  as 
quickly  as  possible.  44  We  found  no  Englishmen 
here,  and  hope  we  have  not  offended,”  replied  the 


good-natured  Dutchmen,  and  went  on  smoking 
their  pipes,  planting  their  gardens,  and  catching 
beavers  and  otters,  as  if  they  had  never  heard 
of  Captain  Dermer,  a 44  loving  subject”  of  King 
James.  The  States  General  manifested  equal  in- 
difference to  the  sounds  of  royal  bluster  which 
occasionally  came  from  England,  when  the  im- 
portunities of  the  Plymouth  Company  for  a more 
liberal  charter  awakened  the  sluggard  king  to  the 
importance  of  promoting  settlements  in  America. 
A Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed.  It 
was  a grand  commercial  monopoly,  and  received 
a charter  which  gave  it  almost  regal  powers  to 
colonize,  govern,  and  defend  New  Netherland. 
That  charter  contained  all  the  guaranties  of  free- 
dom in  social,  political,  and  religious  life*  neces 
sary  to  the  foundation  of  a free  State.  It  recog- 
nized Republicanism  as  the  true  theory  of  govern- 
ment, and  Home,  in  its  broadest  and  purest  sense, 
as  the  prime  element  of  political  strength.  No 
stranger  was  ever  to  be  questioned  concerning  his 
birth-place  or  religious  creed,  as  matters  which 
concerned  the  State ; and  his  best  title  to  equal 
fellowship  and  citizenship  was  a desire  to  build  a 
house,  plant,  and  thus,  by  possessing  a fee  owner- 
ship in  his  home,  become  identified  with  the  in- 
terests and  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

And  who  were  the  people  of  which  this  bud- 
ding colony  on  Manhattan  was  the  outgrowth  1 
They  were  inhabitants  of  a European  republic, 
composed  of  seven  free,  sovereign  States — made 
so  by  a struggle  with  despotism  for  forty  years, 
and  occupying  a territory  which  their  ancestors 
had  reclaimed  from  the  ocean  and  morass  by  in- 
domitable labor.  It  was  a republic  where  freedom 
of  conscience,  speech,  and  the  press  were  com- 
plete and  universal.  The  cflfect  of  this  freedom 
had  been  the  internal  development  of  social  beauty 
and  strength,  and  vast  increment  of  substantial 
wealth  and  power  by  immigration.  Wars  and 
despotisms  in  other  parts  of  Europe  sent  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  exiles  thither,  and  those  free 
provinces  were  crowded  with  ingenious  mechan- 
ics, and  artists,  and  learned  men,  because  con- 
science was  there  undisturbed,  and  the  hand  and 
brain  were  free  to  win  and  use  the  rewards  of 
their  industry  and  skill.  Beautiful  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  were  strewn  over  the  whole  country, 
and  nowhere  in  Europe  did  society  present  an  as- 
pect half  as  pleasing  as  that  of  Holland.  Every 
religious  sect  there  found  an  asylum  from  perse- 
cution, and  encouragement  to  manly  effort,  by  the 
kind  respect  of  all.  And  at  the  very  time  when 
the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company  was  under 
consideration,  that  band  of  English  Puritans  who 
afterward  set  up  the  ensign  of  free  institutions  on 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  were  being  nur- 
tured in  the  bosom  of  that  republic,  and  instruct- 
ed in  those  principles  of  civil  liberty  that  became 
a salutary  leaven  in  the  bigotry  which  they  brought 
with  them. 

Such  were  the  people  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  commonwealth  of  New  York.  They  were 
men  of  expanded  views,  liberal  feelings,  and 
never  dreamed  of  questioning  any  man’s  inalien- 
able right  to 44  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
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gion  of  the  Carolinas,  lift  the  hatchet  against  the 
English.  To  defend  this  property,  Minuit  caused 
the  skillful  Krijn  Frederick  to  build  a quadran- 
gular fort  of  earth  and  stone,  near  the  Bowling 
Green  of  later  times,  and  named  the  structure 
Fort  Amsterdam.  Already  Fort  Nassau  had 
been  built  on  the  South  River,  a little  below  the 
site  of  Philadelphia,  and  Fort  Orange,  on  the  soil 
of  the  State  capitol  of  New  York,  was  well-gar- 
risoned under  Commissary  Krieckebeeck. 

The  future  of  the  settlers  on  Manhattan  glowed 
with  bright  promises;  and  when  other  families 
came,  and  society  spread  its  tent  of  beauty  in 
their  midst,  every  thing  appeared  roseate  and 
peaceful.  They  traded,  built  houses,  planted 
fields,  married,  had  holidays  and  sports ; and  at 
the  time  when  Virginia  became  a royal  province, 
and  the  Plymouth  settlers  were  struggling  to  free 
themselves  from  the  shackles  of  their  moneyed 
partners  in  London,  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan 
were  as  free  as  air,  and  happy  as  indulged  chil- 
dren. 

But  a brilliant  dawn  is  not  always  the  harbin- 
ger of  a pleasant  day.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
New  Netherland  history  6mall  but  portentous 
clouds  appeared.  They  contained  the  latent  ele- 
ments of  a future  tempest,  which  burst  from  a 
quarter  where  the  sky  appeared  most  serene. 
The  crime  of  an  individual  jeoparded  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State.  There  was  peace  with  all  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  Manhattans,  the  Pachamies, 
the  W eckquaesgeeks  and  Tan kiteks  of  W est  Ches- 
ter, the  Hackingsacks  and  Raritans  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  Canarsees,  the  Rockaways,  the  Mer- 
rikokes,  Mattinecocks,  Corchaugs,  Shinecocks, 
Secataugs,  Marsapeagues,  and  Nissaquages  of 
Long  Island,  came  freely  to  the  settlement  with 
their  skins  and  oysters  to  traffic  and  smoke.  One 
morning  a Weckquaesgeek  chief,  with  his  little 
nephew  and  a warrior,  came  sauntering,  with 
bundles  of  beaver  skins,  along  the  shores  of  the 
tiny  lake  whose  waters  once  sparkled  in  the  hol- 
low where  the  Halls  of  Justice  now  stand.  Three 
of  Minuit's  farm-servants  rohbed  them,  and  then 
murdered  the  chief.  The  boy  fled  to  the  thick 
woods  near  the  East  River,  and  escaped;  but 
left  behind  a curse  upon  the  white  man,  while  he 
uttered  a vow  of  vengeance  when  manhood  should 
give  him  strength.  We  shall  presently  observe 
how  it  was  fulfilled. 

Beyond  the  mountains  a cloud  also  gathered. 
Commissary  Krieckebeeck  foolishly  and  wickedly 
joined  the  Mohsgans  in  a foray  upon  some  Mo- 
hawks, and  was  killed.  Distrust  ensued.  The 
families  abandoned  Fort  Orange  and  took  up 
their  abode  on  Manhattan,  and  only  a small  gar- 
rison of  men  was  left  to  defend  the  post.  Alarm- 
ed by  unfriendly  indications  among  the  Raritans, 
the  Walloons  on  South  River  also  fled  to  Man- 
hattan at  about  the  same  time,  and  a link  of  the 
chain  of  friendship  which  bound  the  Hollanders 
and  Indians  together  was  broken  forever. 

While  the  Dutch  had  been  busy  in  forming 
their  settlements  a little  band  of  one  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  those  English  Puritans 
who  had  been  long  sheltered  in  Holland  from  the 


storms  of  persecution,  had  floated  across  the  At- 
lantic in  the  Mayflower , and  built  cabins  on  the 
rim  of  Plymouth  Bay.  They  had  been  there  seven 
years  before  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
Dutch  on  Manhattan  was  opened.  Then  Minuit 
sent  a friendly  letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  pro- 
posed interchanges  of  good- will  and  good  offices, 
and,  with  an  eye  wide  open  to  commercial  ad- 
vantages, offered  to  accommodate  the  Puritans 
with  any  kind  of  merchandise  which  they  might 
stand  in  need  of.  The  keen  Bradford  courteous- 
ly accepted  the  proffer  of  friendship ; promised 
to  trade  with  the  Dutch  at  some  future  time,  if 
it  could  be  done  profitably ; begged  the  Holland- 
ers not  to  come  quite  so  far  east  as  Narragansett 
Bay  to  catch  beavers  and  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  loyally  hinted  that  they  had  no  right  to  plant 
or  traffic  in  America  above  the  fortieth  parallel. 
Minuit  took  fire,  and  in  his  reply  to  Bradford 
plainly  told  him  that  the  Dutch  knew  their  rights, 
and  would  maintain  them.  For  6ome  time  a 
friendly  correspondence  was  kept  up,  however, 
and  a deputation  went  from  Manhattan  to  confer 
with  the  English  at  Plymouth.  But  aB  Bradford 
always  insisted  upon  the  superiority  of  the  parch- 
ment titles  of  the  English  to  New  Netherland, 
there  was  continually  a small  apple  of  discord 
between  the  Puritans  and  the  Hollanders,  while 
a profitable  trade  kept  them  on  kissing  terms  with 
each  other. 

The  West  India  Company,  in  the  mean  while, 
had  gained  vast  accessions  of  wealth  and  power 
by  the  success  of  its  battle-ships  against  the  mer- 
chantmen of  Spain,  with  whom  Holland  was  then 
at  war.  The  fleets  of  the  India  Companies  com- 
posed the  right  arm  of  Dutch  power,  and  these 
commercial  monopolies  indirectly  governed  the 
State.  In  September,  sixteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven, the  low-born  Peter  Heyn  purchased  an 
admiral’s  title  by  his  achievemsnts  on  the  coast 
of  Cuba.  He  met  the  Spanish  44  silver  fleet,”  on 
its  way  from  Yucatan  with  the  spoils  of  plun- 
dered princes  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  captured  the 
whole  flotilla,  and  put  almost  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  coffers  of  his  employers.  Brazil, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  soil  and  mines,  was  soon 
afterward  added  to  their  possessions,  and  other 
brilliant  victories  on  the  ocean  established,  be- 
yond question,  the  maritime  superiority  of  Hol- 
land. Heyn  perished  in  the  arms  of  victory  on 
the  sea,  and  was  buried  in  regal  pomp  by  the 
side  of  Prince  William  of  Orange,  in  the  old 
church  at  Delft,  wherein  the  14  Pilgrim  Fathers” 
last  worshiped  on  the  shores  of  Holland.  His 
grateful  government  erected  a superb  marble 
monument  in  an  aisle  of  that  old  fane.  His  peas- 
ant mother,  when  the  States  General  sent  her 
a letter  of  condolence,  declared — 44  Ay,  I thought 
that  would  be  the  end  of  him.  He  was  always 
a vagabond;  but  I did  my  best  to  correct  him. 
He  has  got  no  more  than  he  deserved.” 

Wealth  and  power  made  the  West  India  Com- 
pany more  proud  and  grasping.  The  small  profits 
derived  from  New  Netherland  now  appeared  in- 
significant, and  they  devised  new  schemes  for 
increasing  their  gains.  The  fertile  soil  of  their 
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domain  needed  tillers;  and  a manorial  system, 
similar  to  that  already  in  use  in  Holland,  was 
proposed.  Wealthy  members  of  the  Company 
were  offered  special  privileges  and  large  do- 
mains, on  condition  that  they  should  take  thither 
at  least  fifty  adults  as  actual  settlers,  and  estab- 
lish little  colonies  in  various  parts  of  New  Neth- 
erland,  except  on  Manhattan,  which  was  to  con- 
tain the  capital  of  the  new  empire.  These  emi- 
grants were  to  be  tenants  of  the  patroons  (as  the 
lords  of  the  manors  were  called)  for  a certain 
number  of  years,  to  be  “ entirely  free  from  cus- 
toms, taxes,  excise,  imposts,  or  any  other  contri- 
bution/1 This  feudal  scheme  was  approved  by 
the  States  General  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thir- 
ty, when  a charter  of  “ Privileges  and  Exemp- 
tions'1 was  granted  by  that  body,  and  several  pa- 
troon  estates  were  founded.  That  of  Van  Rens- 
selaer, near  Albany,  remains  the  only  relic  of  a 
ruder  age  when  capital  purchased  special  politic- 
al privileges,  and  special  privileges  raised  a few 
above  the  common  humanities  of  the  many  in  the 
social  scale.  Those  of  Godyn  and  Blommaert 
on  the  Delaware,  and  of  Pauw  in  New  Jersey 
and  on  Staten  Island,  opposite  New  York,  have 
long  since  teen  buried  with  other  unsightly  frag- 
ments of  European  feudalism,  which  found  their 
way  thither. 

Minuit’s  administration  ended  in  sixteen  hund- 
red and  thirty-two.  It  had  been  successful,  and 
he  left  the  province  in  the  enjoyment  of  great 
prosperity.  Year  after  year  the  fur-trade  had  in- 
creased; and  during  the  last  twelve  months  of 
his  rule,  the  value  of  that  commodity  exported 
from  Manhattan  to  Amsterdam  was  more  than 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  Comfortable  homes  and 
commodious  warehouses  had  clustered  around 
Fort  Amsterdam,  and  the  hand  of  culture  was 
beautifying  the  hills,  even  beyond  Srnit’s  Vleye 
(Smith’s  Valley),  through  which  Maiden  Lane 
now  passes. 

An  inexperienced,  narrow-minded  clerk  in  the 
Company's  warehouse  at  Amsterdam,  who  had 
married  a niece  of  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
Albany  patroon,  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
Netherland  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
The  sainted  Knickerbocker  has  left  us  a portrait- 
ure of  this  44  model  of  majesty  and  lordly  grand- 
eur," as  he  affectionately  calls  him.  44  He  was 
exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  six 
feet  five  inches  in  circumference.  His  head  was 
a perfect  sphere,  and  of  such  stupendous  dimen- 
sions, that  dame  Nature,  with  all  her  sex's  in- 
genuity, would  have  been  puzzled  to  construct  a 
neck  capable  of  supporting  it;  wherefore  she 
wisely  declined  the  attempt,  and  settled  it  firmly 
on  the  top  of  his  back  bone,  just  between  the 
shoulders.  His  body  was  oblong,  and  particu- 
larly capacious  at  bottom ; which  was  wisely  or- 
dered by  Providence,  seeing  that  he  was  a man 
of  sedentary  habits,  and  very  averse  to  the  idle 
labor  of  walking.  His  legs  were  very  short,  but 
sturdy  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  had  to 
sustain ; so  that,  when  erect,  he  had  not  a little 
the  appearance  of  a beer  barrel  on  skids.  His 
face,  that  infallible  index  of  the  mind,  presented 


a vast  expanse,  unfurrowed  by  any  of  those  lines 
and  angles  which  disfigure  the  human  counte- 
nance with  what  is  termed  expression.  Two 
small  gray  eyes  twinkled  feebly  in  the  midst, 
like  two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  in  a hazy  firma- 
ment ; and  his  full-fed  cheeks,  which  seemed  to 
have  taken  toil  of  every  thing  that  went  into  his 
mouth,  were  curiously  mottled  and  streaked  with 
dusky  red,  like  a Spitzenberg  apple.  His  habits 
were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  daily  took 
his  four  stated  meals,  appropriating  exactly  an 
hour  to  each ; he  smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours, 
and  he  slept  the  remaining  twelve  of  the  four-and- 
twenty."  The  name  of  this  governor  was  Wou- 
ter  (Walter)  Van  Twiller. 

V an  Twilier's  administration  lasted  seven  years, 
during  which  time  the  province  flourished  in  spite 
of  him.  Dominie  Bogardus  came  to  cultivate  the 
hearts  of  the  people ; and  schoolmaster  Roeland- 
sen  accompanied  him  with  the  light  of  letters  for 
the  murky  brains  of  the  children,  who  were  now 
becoming  numerous.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
little  use  for  dominie  or  schoolmaster,  for  men's 
souls  were  too  intent  on  beaver-catching  to  listen 
to  topics  above  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort,  and  chil- 
dren with  blue  eyes  were  unknown  on  Manhat- 
tan until  the  fruitful  Walloons  came,  seven  years 
before.  Although  it  was  a long  time  before 
church  or  school-house  was  erected,  it  was  a 
clear  gain  to  the  colony,  in  its  progress  toward 
the  dignity  of  a State,  to  have  these  elements  of 
good  society  in  readiness  when  needed.  This 
first  minister  and  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  can- 
onized, and  St.  Borgardus  and  St.  Roelandsen 
should  stand  high  upon  the  calendar  of  Manhat- 
tan with  the  tutelar  St.  Nicholas. 

Before  the  advent  of  these  teachers,  active, 
energetic  Democracy  had  appeared  in  the  person 
of  De  Vries,  a bold  and  talented  East  India  cap- 
tain, who  had  come  to  New  Netherland  to  plant 
a colony  on  the  South  River,  and  catch  whales 
in  the  bays,  on  the  condition  of  being  made  a 
patroon.  His  planting  and  fishing  schemes  failed, 
and  he  went  up  the  James  River  and  shook  hands 
with  the  loyal  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  courtly  knight 
who  ruled  Virginia.  Bearing  a friendly  saluta- 
tion from  Sir  John  to  the  Dutch  Director,  De 
Vries  returned  to  Manhattan,  and  took  up  his 
rjode  there,  just  as  the  stupid  Van  Twiller  ar- 
rived. It  was  well  for  the  Hollanders  that  a 
man  of  steel  like  De  Vries  had  come  among 
them  at  this  time,  for  a former  Director,  who  had 
commanded  at  Fort  Orange,  knowing  the  impo- 
tency  of  Van  Twiller,  and  being  in  the  service  of 
the  English,  boldly  sailed  up  the  Mauritius  to 
Rensselaerwyck,  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  in 
defiance  of  the  Governor’s  frowns  and  the  omin- 
ous fluttering  of  the  Orange  flag  over  the  walls 
of  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  44  William " was  the 
first  English  vessel  that  sailed  up  the  Hudson 
River,  and  the  Dutch  regarded  her  as  an  impu- 
dent intruder. 

The  insult  really  aroused  the  ire  of  Van  Twil- 
ler, and  he  drank  full  bumpers  from  a wine-cask 
at  the  gate  of  the  Fort,  swore  terribly  in  Low 
Dutch,  and  called  upon  the  people,  who  stood 
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unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  Dutch /granted  a 
charter  to  certain  parties  to  settle  in  that  lovely 
valley  , and,  during  the  bland  Indian  summer  in 
the  autumn  of  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
a small  company  of  Puritans,  under  Captain 
Holmes,  sailed  up  the  Connecticut,  in  a sloop,  to 
plant  a settlement  near  the  Falls.  The  Dutch 
had  been  warned  of  these  movements  by  the  In- 
dians of  whom  they  had  purchased  the  lands, 
and  V an  Twiller  had  sent  Commissary  Van  Cur- 
ler to  raise  the  anus  of  Holland  upon  a tree  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and  to  complete 
Fort  Good  Hope,  near  the  present  city  of  Hart- 
ford Van  Curler  had  two  cannons  planted  on 
his  fort  when  Holmes  appeared,  and  he  threat- 
ened him  with  instant  destruction  if  he  should 
attempt  to  pass.  The  Yankee  filibuster  was  a* 
careless  a a a Turk  of  the  shotted  camion,  sailed 
quietly  by,  while  the  Dutch  “ let  iheir  shooting 
stand,”  and,  on  the  bank  where  Windsor  now 
flourishes,  erected  the  house  which  he  had  brought 


laughing  in  his  face,  to  wipe  out  this,  stain  upon 
Holland's  honor  De  Vries  was  intelligently 
vexed,  and  called  the  Governor  a fool.  The  offi 
cial  did  not  venture  a denial,  but  obsequious.^ 
bending  to  the  will  of  the  sturdy  Captain,  he  or- 
dered an  expedition  to  hasten  alter  the  11  Wi/- 
Uam%"  and  bring  her  hack  to  Manhattan.  The 
brave  deed  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  and  the  English  intruder  was  driven  out 
of  the  Narrows,  and  solemnly  enjoined  never 
again  to  attempt  interference  with  the  Dutch 
fur-trade  on  the  North  River,  as  the  Mauritius 
was  now  called.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
trouble  with  the  English 

A little  cloud  now  appeared  in  the  cast.  The 
Puritans  hail  refused  the  invitation  of  Min  u it  to 
leave  tin-  barren  soil  of  Massachusetts  Bay*  and 
settle  upon  the  meadows  and  slopes  along  the 
Fresh  Water  River,  as  Block  called  tbe  Connecti- 
cut. But  when  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that 
region  became  certified,  the  Plymouth  Company, 
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with  him,  palisaded  it,  and  defied  the  Belgic  he- 
roes. The  Dutch  and  English  quarreled  con- 
cerning the  ownership  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
for  almost  twenty  years,  and  then  the  former 
withdrew,  and  accepted  the  present  line  between 
New  York  and  Connecticut,  as  the  Eastern  bound- 
ary of  New  Netherland. 

The  State  yet  lacked  a prime  element  of  per- 
petuity. There  were  no  independent  farmers  in 
New  Netherland,  cultivating  their  own  lands,  for 
the  soil  belonged  to  the  Company,  except  that  of 
the  Patroon  estates.  Those  wealthy  monopolists 
carried  on  all  agricultural  operations  oil'  the  pub- 
lic domain.  The  tiller  might  own  his  house,  but 
he  held  no  fee- title  to  the  soil.  Commercial  ad- 
vantages alone  occupied  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  Company,  and  thousands  of  fertile  acres  in 
New  Netherland  offered  their  unaccepted  treas- 
ures to  the  cultivator.  This  feudal  system,  coupled 
with  the  influences  of  internal  discords  and  exter- 
nal dangers,  began  to  repress  the  energies  of  the 
common  people,  narrowed  the  sphere  of  their  op- 
portunities for  action,  and  many  sighed  for  Fa- 
therland. The  Company  and  the  grasping  Pa- 
troons  bickered  continually,  because  each  coveted 
the  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade ; and  the  machinery 
*of  the  local  government  moved  sluggishly,  and 
sometimes  wickedly.  The  Governor  lost  all  in- 
fluence, and  became  a target  for  coarse  jests.  His 
conduct,  at  length,  so  exasperated  the  energetic 
Dominie  Borgardus,  that  he  called  the  Director  a 
“child  of  the  devil,”  and,  in  the  presence  of  Ger- 
ritsen  and  Planck,  Jansen,  Dam,  and  Van  Curler, 
he  told  the  chief  magistrate  that  if  he  did  not  be- 
have himself,  he  would  give  him  “ such  a shake 
from  the  pulpit”  the  next  Sabbath,  as  would  make 
him  tremble  like  a bowl  of  jelly.  And  Van 
Dinckiagen,  the  Governor’s  Schout- fiscal,  openly 
reproached  his  contemptible  Excellency,  for  which 
offense  the  subaltern  was  sent  home  to  Holland 
in  disgrace,  without  being  paid  the  amount  of 
three  years’  salary,  then  due.  It  was  a sad  hour 
for  Van  T wilier  when  Van  Dinckiagen  departed. 
The  Schout-fiscal  was  a man  of  pluck  and  ready 
pen,  and  he  sent  such  memorials  to  the  States 
General  as  effected  the  dismissal  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, at  the  moment  when  he  had  purchased 
Nutten  and  other  islands  around  Manhattan,  in 
expectation  of  vegetating  and  dying  in  official 
dignity  in  New  Netherland.  We  have  no  me- 
morial of  Van  Twiller  left,  in  name  of  State,  or 
village,  bank,  water  craft,  or  domain,  except  the 
Isle  of  Nuts,  which  lies  in  the  bay  within  ear-shot 
of  the  place  of  his  departure  for  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
It  is  called  the  Governor’s  Island  to  this  day. 

William  Kieft,  whose  portrait  had  been  hanged 
on  a gallows  in  the  city  of  Rochelle,  and  whom 
De  Vries  has  recorded  on  the  list  of  great  rogues, 
was  the  successor  of  Van  Twiller,  as  Director- 
general  of  New  Netherland.  He  was  energetic, 
spiteful,  and  rapacious  ; fond  of  quarrels,  and  was 
never  happy  except  when  in  trouble.  His  first 
council  was  composed  of  men  of  similar  humor, 
and  they  acquired  so  much  dignity,  that  it  be- 
came a “high  crime  to  appeal  from  the  judg- 
i ments”  of  the  Governor,  his  Koopman,  Schout, 


and  other  cabinet  officials.  Yet  Kieft  was  a bet- 
ter man  for  the  Company  and  the  people  than  the 
swinish  Van  Twiller.  He  was  as  busy  as, a 
brooding  hen,  and  attempted  reforms  in  govern- 
ment, society,  and  religion,  on  a scale  altogether 
beyond  the  capacities  of  himself  and  his  “ sub- 
jects/’ He  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  Minuit  as 
a governor,  and  he  resolved  to  emulate  his  exam- 
ple ; but  that  same  Minuit  became  the  bane  of 
his  peace  almost  from  the  beginning. 

Ussellincx,  the  original  projector  of  the  West 
India  Company,  left  Amsterdam  in  a passion,  and 
laid  before  the  enlightened  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
of  Sweden,  a well-arranged  plan  for  establishing 
a Scandinavian  colony  on  the  South  River.  The 
moment  was  opportune,  for  the  benevolent  heart 
of  the  king  had  already  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  an  asylum  for  all  Protestants,  in  free 
America.  The  plan  of  Ussellincx  delighted  him. 
But  while  the  scheme  was  rapidly  ripening,  the 
monarch  was  called  to  marshal  his  troops  in  de- 
fense of  Protestantism  against  the  cohorts  of  the 
Pope  on  the  fields  of  Germany.  Yet  he  did  not 
forget  his  benevolent  scheme,  even  amidst  the  din 
of  camps ; and  only  a few  days  before  he  fell  in 
battle  at  Lutzen,  he  recommended  it  as  the  “jewel 
of  his  kingdom.”  The  Count  of  Oxenstierna, 
who  ruled  Sweden  in  behalf  of  the  infant  Chris- 
tina, the  “ sweet  little  jasmine  bud  of  the  royal 
conservatory,”  had  been  the  earliest  and  most  ar- 
dent supporter  of  the  enterprise,  and  four  years 
before  the  wasp  of  Rochelle  made  his  advent  at 
Manhattan,  he  gave  a charter  to  a Swedish  West 
India  Company;  and  Peter  Minuit,  toward  the 
close  of  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  sailed 
from  Stockholm,  in  the  Key  of  Calmir , with  the 
first  company  of  emigrants  bound  for  the  South 
River. 

Kieft  had  eaten  but  few  dinners  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, when  he  was  informed  of  the  imperti- 
nence of  the  Swedes  in  buying  enough  land  be- 
tween two  trees  to  build  a house  upon,  and  then 
claiming  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  South 
River,  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  Falls  of  Tren- 
ton, and  inland  as  far  as  they  pleased.  He  was 
was  at  first  astonished,  then  affronted,  and  at  last 
he  rubbed  his  hands  in  delight,  for  he  saw  a clear 
opportunity  for  a quarrel  and  diplomatic  display. 
The  whole  breadth  of  New  Jersey  was  between 
himself  and  the  intruders,  and  that  was  a com- 
fort ; so  he  fearlessly  issued  a proclamation,  with 
an  imperial  flourish,  protesting  against  the  intru- 
sion, and  declaring  that  he  would  not  “be  an- 
swerable for  any  mishap,  bloodshed,  trouble,  or 
disaster”  which  they  might  suffer  from  his  ire 
and  valor.  Minuit  laughed  at  Kieft,  and  went  on 
to  build  a fort  on  the  site  of  Wilmington,  and  to 
push  a profitable  trade  with  the  Lenni-Lenapes. 
The  fiery  Director  hurled  protest  after  protest 
against  the  Swedes ; but  they  were  as  little  heeded 
as  were  the  paper  bulls  sent  by  Clement  to  bellow 
excommunication  through  the  realms  of  the 
Eighth  Harry  of  England.  Swedish  vessels, 
filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  intent  on 
empire  and  happiness  in  the  New  World,  came 
thicker  than  Belgic  proclamations ; and,  in  spite 
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arcfriMe#  * hung  the  Spanish  bells  captured  &t 
Porto  Hied  in  the  little  tuwetv  and  the  Director 
gave  3 ^tipper  to  the  huiUier*  at ui  city  magnates 
at  his?  har.herg  for  stranger*  al  Coerrliea  Slip. 
And  it  was  .&  proud  day  fur  ^aiain^^^og^d#, 
when  lie  ascended  Uw  new  pulpit  find  preached 
from  the  words  (St.  John  xr>  l),  .hk  Utn  fictile* 
Wtenfttpcjk;  vn4  mttn  Pa  Hr  n n WHri('arintTx  in 
! the  presence  flf  Bnxfcet  *nd  other  Englishmen 
from  the  Puritan  Ea^i  and  C&valiet  Virginia, 
j who.  with  french  Huguenots  and  a drawn  Dane*, 


Kieft  wqh  not  irditfcrerit-  to  the  interests  of  hi*  had  settled  i’t*  -Nw‘ Nttht^nd,  where  strangers 
grow  Uig  capital,  while  shaking  his  official  tint  at  were  welcomed  a*  When  they  had  taken 

the  Seaiidma  vians  on  the  Delaware.  He  cat  wed  the  oath  nf  tdlfegiWfe  and  ^dcKty  to  the  Staten 
Fort  Aineterdum  to  be  repaired,  and  new  ware:  General-  -Rnmv^f*utim^»  were  unknown  and 
house*  to.  hoefected  By  example  and  Command,  ttsclvtft  in  New  Atn^crdmo.  and  so  were  Dorto- 
he  made  font  tree*  to  bud  and  blossom  in  piv  UtingJ*  > forihrift  and  mdiistry  were  seen  on  every 
dens  where  brambles  had  flourished  hit Iwrto  , side  When,  after  a long  Absence,  Dc  Vr^rt* 
Police  ordinances  'Wore:  fimmud  and  tfto^ougfdy  ; inrihidf  to  MwrdmUun,  he  4*rw  much  to  pestifee  in 
enforced,  and  Morality  made  Vice  blush  wifh  ,[f)bO  management  <rf  the  new  DittitorgenetHl . 
tiliptruT.  Rcbgrnh  became  a ctierfotwd  ‘MnsttUw  I The  Engiish  m the  Esuit  foecitfM*  a*.  tpouhiey 
tkmv<  among  the  people : and  K hj|  And  Vfuyck,  1 aorhe  the  Srv^jes  oh  the  So««Jr  Like  h.:t*y 
the  kfaak-'ht xorefa'i  * „ who  had  long  ago  gmo  j Ait^  thcy  ^re  sprehdfrig  over  the  fondc  i^rui* 
place  to  4ft$  ordained  inirii^icr,  Li^amrr  shindig  J ! the  fiou^athnic  and  the  plain*  of 
lights  of  piety -aad-pusitotul  aid-  The  litde  burn -G  J.amf  Ukonl.  They  dWregarded  Dutch  procbm*- 
like  church  in  Bruirnl  Street  w**  made  bafc?ack [ rion*  ’irt'd;  Indian  litic  deed*;  iad  filibusters  from 
for  Soldiers  ; knd,  under  the  dir«?tton  of  Khyief  | cast  down  i!^  atTus  of  Mollabd  it4 

4nd  fhrm,  a spacious  fr&roa  one  wawfwli  'W.ithhV  j mavicud  ijje  oftcirik  at  New  Am- 

the,  Fort,  just  whm  vvft  ffcfc]*£  ihe  *^i)lh  Wtm)  * &terdam.  .Kied  snoii  pAt  an  fcn&  to  en- 
fftfin  the  Wing*  flf  the  gritJt^utn  ^ It  Wa?  h gats-  | rroavfmu*pr%  ?»hd  peace  might  have  long  ret j>p«d 
tiny . in  NeW  Amsterdam  When  the  <huintci.fe.ut  in  New  N^Uu'rlmul  had  md.  ActjuisUivebesft  krtsen 
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in  active  rebellion  against  Justice,  and  awakened 
a terrible  storm  of  vengeance  in  the  forest. 

The  manifest  partiality  of  the  Dutch  toward 
the  Mohawks,  made  the  River  Indians  jealous, 
and  their  friendship  was  greatly  weakened  by  the 
dishonesty  of  traders,  who  stupefied  them  with 
rum,  and  then  cheated  them  in  traffic.  Kieft  not 
only  winked  at  these  things,  but,  under  the  false 
plea  of  44  express  orders”  from  his  principals,  he 
demanded  tribute  of  furs,  corn,  and  wampum  from 
the  tribes  around  Manhattan.  They  sullenly  com- 
plied ; but  when  they  came  and  cast  the  costly 
tribute  at  the  feet  of  the  Hollanders,  they  turned 
away  with  a curse,  bitter  and  uncompromising. 
When  Kieft  saw  the  cloud  of  vengeancfe  on  their 
brows,  his  fears  and  his  cruelty  were  awakened ; 
and,  with  the  usual  instinct  of  a bad  nature,  he 
sought  an  opportunity  to  injure  those  he  had 
deeply  wronged.  The  opportunity  was  not  long 
delayed.  Some  swine  were  stolen  from  De  Vries’s 
plantation  on  Staten  Island.  Kieft  charged  the 
crime  upon  the  innocent  Raritans.  He  sent 
armed  men  to  chastise  them,  and  several  Indians 
were  killed.  This  outrage  aroused  all  the  tribes. 
The  River  Indians  grasped  the  hatchet,  and  re- 
fused to  pay  tribute  any  longer.  The  Raritans 
killed  Hollanders  whenever  they  could  meet  them 
in  the  forests  of  New  Jersey,  and  war,  stimulated 
by  the  deepest  hatred,  was  kindled. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  vow  of  the 
savage  boy  whose  uncle  was  murdered  by  Minu- 
it’s  men  fifteen  years  before,  must  be  revenged. 
He  had  grown  to  lusty  manhood,  and  the  blood 
of  his  kinsman  cried  to  him  for  vengeance.  He 
came  to  Manhattan,  and  at  Turtle  Bay,  where 
the  Beeckmans  afterward  had  their  pleasant  coun- 
try-seats, he  murdered  Claas  Smits,  a harmless 
Dutch  wheel-wright,  and  plundered  his  solitary 
dwelling.  Kieft  demanded  the  murderer;  but 
the  chief  of  the  Weckquaesgeecks  refused  to  give 
him  up.  Here  was  a casus  belli  over  which  Kieft 
chuckled  with  delight,  and  he  prepared  to  treat 
the  Westchester  tribes  as  he  did  the  poor  Rari- 
tans. But  his  imprudence  was  overruled,  and 
his  cruel  scheme  was  foiled  for  the  present.  The  j 
people  of  New  Amsterdam  were  alarmed  by  the 
signs  of  hostility  all  around  them,  and  they  re- 
fused to  shoulder  the  musket  at  the  Governor’s 
bidding.  Keift  stormed ; and  his  anger  was  not 
abated  when  the  people  charged  him  with  seeking 
war  in  order  to  44  make  a wrong  reckoning  with 
the  Company.”  The  bullying  Autocrat  was  sud- 
denly changed  into  an  obsequious  Republican, 
when  he  perceived  that  his  own  shoulders  must 
bear  the  whole  responsibility  of  war,  if  kindled. 
So  he  called  together  all  the  44  masters  and  heads 
of  families”  in  New  Amsterdam,  to  consult  upon 
public  measures.  It  was  the  first  popular  assem- 
bly, for  political  purposes,  ever  convened  in  New 
Netherland.  They  chose  twelve  discreet  men  to 
act  for  them ; and  now,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-one,  the  representative  sys- 
tem of  modem  democracies  was  implanted  in  the 
soil  where,  four  generations  afterward,  the  great 
Republic  of  the  West  was  inaugurated.  It  is  an 
event  to  be  remembered  with  pride ; and  the  names 


of  Jaques  Bentyn,  Maryn  Adriansen,  Jan  Jansen 
Dam,  Hendrick  Jansen,  David  Pietersen  De  V ries, 
Jacob  Stoffelsen,  Abram  Molenaar,  Frederik  Lub- 
bertsen,  Joaichim  Pietersen  Kuyter,  Gerrit  Dirck- 
sen,  George  Rapelje,  and  Abram  Planck — those 
twelve  popular  Senators — should  never  be  forgot- 
ten. They  were  all  emigrants  from  Fatherland, 
and  had  enjoyed  popular  liberty  in  that  garden  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  Twelve  chose  the  energetic  DeVries  to  be 
their  president.  Although  he  had  been  deeply 
injured  by  the  Indians  on  South  River,  and  had 
lost  much  property  on  Staten  Island,  both  hu- 
manity and  expediency  made  him  counsel  peace. 
His  colleagues  agreed  with  him,  and  the  sanguin- 
ary Director  was  puzzled.  Hostilities  were  de- 
ferred ; and,  in  the  mean  while,  the  Twelve  had 
been  maturing  a plan  for  establishing  the  popular 
form  of  government  in  Holland,  in  the  thriving 
province  of  New  Netherland.  Kieft  was  alarmed ; 
for  he  was  no  friend  to  reform  that  should  abridge 
the  absolute  power  with  which  he  was  clothed. 
He  suggested  a compromise,  and  the  confiding 
Senators  relied  upon  his  promises.  He  offered 
concessions  of  popular  freedom,  on  the  condition 
of  being  allowed  to  chastise  the  Indians  for  the 
murder  of  Smits.  A reluctant  consent  was  finally 
given,  and  when  the  wily  Director  had  procured 
this  boon,  he  dissolved  the  Committee  of  Twelve, 
telling  them  that  the  business  for  which  they  were 
appointed  was  completed  ; and  thefi  forbade  any 
popular  assemblages  thereafter.  Thus  ended  the 
first  attempt  to  establish  popular  sovereignty  in 
New  Netherland. 

Kieft  sent  armed  men  to  Westchester ; but  his 
thirst  for  savage  blood  was  disappointed  by  con- 
cessions and  treaties.  It  was  soon  satisfied,  how- 
ever. The  River  Indians  were  tributary  to  the 
Mohawks ; and  in  mid-winter,  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-three,  a large  war-party  came  down 
from  Fort  Orange  to  collect  tribute.  Full  five 
hundred  of  the  River  tribes  fied  before  them,  took 
refuge  with  the  Hackingsacks,  at  Hoboken,  and 
craved  the  protection  of  the  Dutch.  The  Weck- 
quaesgeecks fied  across  the  Harlem  River,  and 
sought  safety  under  the  wing  of  the  Hollanders 
at  Corlaer’s  Hoeck,  at  the  foot  of  Grand  Street, 
on  the  East  River.  The  humane  De  Vries  pro- 
posed to  make  this  event  an  opportunity  for  se- 
curing the  lasting  friendship  of  the  neighboring 
tribes  ; but  his  wisdom  and  mercy  were  overruled 
by  the  folly  and  ferocity  of  the  Director  and  some 
of  the  ex-Senators,  and  it  was  made  an  opportu- 
nity to  spill  innocent  blood. 

At  the  middle  of  a cold  February  night,  Ser- 
geant Rodolph  was  sent,  with  eighty  men,  to  at- 
tack the  sleeping  fugitives  at  Hoboken ; and,  at 
the  same  hour,  Sergeant  Adriaensen  was  dis- 
patched with  a smaller  number  to  massacre  the 
slumbering  Weckquaesgeecks  at  Corleer’s  Hoeck. 
For  the  life  of  Claas  Smits,  Adriaensen  took  forty 
innocent  ones ; while  Rodolph  was  making  the 
deep  snows  at  Hoboken  red  with  the  blood  of  un- 
offending heathens — sparing  neither  age  nor  sex 
in  the  execution  of  his  cowardly  master’s  will. 
44  Warrior  and  squaw,  sachem  and  child,  mother 
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and  babe,”  says  Brodbead,  u were  alike  mas- 
sacred. Daybreak  scarcely  ended  the  furious 
slaughter.  Mangled  victims,  seeking  safety  in 
the  thickets,  were  driven  into  the  river ; and  pa- 
rents, rushing  to  save  their  children,  whom  the 
soldiery  had  thrown  into  the  stream,  were  driven 
back  into  the  waters,  and  drowned  before  the  eyes 
of  their  unrelenting  murderers.”  Almost  a hun- 
dred savages  perished  there.  The  humane  De 
Vries  had  witnessed  the  dreadful  scene  from  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  wigwams,  a?id  he.  told  th?  blood-thirsty 
Kietlf,  who  was  careful  to  remain  in  satety  within 
the  Fort,  that  he  had  now  commenced  the  min  of 
the  colony.  Kieft  derided  the  clemency  of  De 
Vries ; and  when  his  soldiery  returned  to  the  Fort 
the  next  morning,  with  thirty  prisoners  and  the 
heads  of  several  Indians,  he  shook  their  bloody 
hands  with  delight,  and  gave  them  presents. 

This  massacre,  and  other  outrages  that  follow- 
ed, aroused  the  fiery  hatred  and  vengeance  of  all 
the  surrounding  tribe8  ; and  a tierce  war  was  soon 
kindled.  Villages  and  farms  were  desolated,  and 
the  white  peoplp  were  butchered  wherever  Found 
by  the  incensed  Indians.  The  Long  Island  tribes, 
hitherto  friendly,  joined  their  kindred  ; and  the 
very  existence  of  the  Dutch  colony  was  jeoparded. 
For  two  yeat*  the  war  continued,  and  the  colony 


was  on  the  verge  of  ruin  At  length  a company 
of  Englishmen,  under  John  Underhill,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  New  England,  assisted  the 
Dutch  The  Indians  were  subdued,  and  peace 
was  partially  restored 

The  haughty  Kieft  was  bumbled  when  he  saw 
the  fierce  blase  which  hie  folly  ami  wickedness 
had  kindled,  and  be  sought  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  on  whom  he  had  brought  ruin,  by  asking 
them  to  appoint  a few  men  to  represent  the  com- 
monalty in  council  Eight  true  citizens  were 
chosen,  two  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the 
former  Committee  of  Twelve  ; and  another  (Isaac 
Allerton)  was  one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  came  in 
the  Mnyfloirer*  but  was  now  an  extensive  mer- 
chant at  New  Amsterdam.  The  people  had  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  Governor,  and  their  hopes, 
in  the  hour  of  their  great  distress,  rested  upon  th* 
Council  of  Eight.  Yrei  they  possessed  no  legcu 
executive  power,  and  the  stubborn  Governor  sel- 
dom followed  their  advice.  The  distant  settle- 
ments remained  deserted,  for  parties  of  Indians 
were  yet  roaming  even  in  the  forests  of  Manhat- 
tan, with  the  fire  of  revenge  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  hatchet  of  destruction  in  their  hands.  Dis- 
order every  where  prevailed.  The  Swedes  were 
building  up  a strong  empire  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  New  Nethcrland,  and  the  Puritans  were 
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ijood  educsiiim  in  high-ochoot  at  Frontier?  iri 
Snip  native  Friesland . He  bud  niiiita r*  hca- 
■<$*#*•' arid  lost  a leg  m war  Again  »i  the  Portuguese, 
Gov^jI fhpF  of  Cji>TT»V0‘u*  V^uin  as.a  pwiicoek, 
pf  »7«tttniatVou^  display,  and  thoroughly  aris- 
tomric  in  ;dl  bia  nttf&fttt,  he  vtm  not  w/d!  Titled 
tx*  g»*eTTi  a simple  people,  with  republican  ferula 
mete*,  Itkefbosc  of  jffcw  ^felheriami  Vet  hm 
administ ration  contracted  tuafct  favnrabj j vC it h 
U;o*e  of  all  his  proleeeaHCr*,  mid  he:  u?  the  meet 
renowned  of  the  official  of  feh^  West  India  Cora- 
pany-  H is  arrival,  tn  the  twiddle  of May*  f.txtceo 
htindfed  and  forty-wteveiv  wae  haded  with  great 
joy  by  the  people  of  New  Araatfe'tdnrn,  and  they 
exhausted  neatly  all  die  bieatb  and  powder  in  t he 
city  in  sbutiiing  and  firing.  Hr  marched  to  the 
Fort  in  great  pOftip,  and  after  keeping.  aoum  of  the 
principal  mhahitsnti?  who  went  to  welctune  him 
waiting  fot  ^cyefa!  hours  IvmvfeclotL  xrbile  he 
reimuted  >k>veted,  V**  $£  he*  was  Hi*  Caar  of 
Muscovy,’*  he  fold  the  people. that  he  should  gov- 
ern them  *A  ns  a father  hie 
VhHdrea,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  chiiif  India 

, Company,  und  these  burgh- 
ers und  tWe  land:'4  Ife  3e* 
dared  that  every  nneahopid 
have  justice  done  him,  ati/l 
then  the  people  threw  up 
their  hat»  mid  show te<ft  a|- 
twit  tliey  feared  that  hi* 
haughty  carriage  denoted  a 
tJespoFa  will  rather  than  a 
feUmrs  tender  affection  ami 
indulgence 

Stuy  v«t?arjt  was  too  (rank 
and  bold  tpyonce a[  hi*  opin- 
ions and  intentions  At 
the  *-ery  outset  he  assert- 
ed the  prerogative  of  the 
Directorship,  and  frowned 
upon  every  expression  of 
republican  sentiment  Ho 
declared  it  to  be  »*  treason  to 
petition  agsmutt  ones  mag- 
istrates, whcihfcr  there  he 
: tvwse  or  not"  H e defend  - 
v fid  Kieft'*  induct  in  reject- 
ing the  interference  of  the 
Twelve,  and  plainly  said  rp 
the  people* / ^H  iihy  owe 
during  toy  adnumstratinn 
•Mi  Pppualr,  1 will  make 
him  a frvif  stiortf'r,  and  *<?ml 
t he  piece*  to  Holland*  and 
lei  him  appeal  in  that  way 
With  such  despotic  senti- 
iiujnts  he  cormnencfld  his 
'■p.irm  rule.  The  murals  of 
Hse  pe»)pi<\  the  bale  if'  li- 
q uVr»  to  *k«  Indiins,  t lie 
mgufation  of  trad*.  and  Op* 

• support  of  religion  in  the 
colony,  hecwftfc  wdijeeis  far 
privlacnaiions  and  urd'm- 
ttiKe*.  His  energy  fu 
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great,  and  very  soon  the  life-blood  of  enterprise 
began  to  circulate  freely  through  every  vein  and 
artery  of  society.  With  the  same  energy  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  adjustment  of  his  “foreign 
relations.”  He  dispatched  a courier  with  a de- 
cided protest  to  Governor  Printz,  of  the  Swedish 
colony  on  the  Delaware,  and  made  arrangements 
to  meet  Commissioners  of  New  England  in  coun- 
cil, to  determine  mutual  rights.  He  treated  the 
Indians  with  the  utmost  kindness  ; and  so  warm 
did  the  friendship  of  those  who  were  lately  brood- 
ing, in  sullen  hate,  over  the  murder  of  sixteen 
hundred  of  their  people,  become  for  the  new  Di- 
rector, that  the  foolish  story  got  abroad  in  the 
East,  that  the  Dutch  Governor  was  forming  a 
coalition  with  the  Indian  tribes  to  exterminate  the 
English. 

The  financial  embarrassments  in  New  Nether- 
land  were  favorable  to  republicanism.  For  almost 
two  hundred  years  Holland  had  maintained  the 
just  principle,  that  taxation  and  representation  are 
inseparable.  Stuyvesant  dared  not  tax  the  col- 
onists without  their  consent,  for  fear  of  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  the  States  General,  so  he  called 
a convention  of  the  people,  and  directed  them  to 
choose  eighteen  proper  men,  nine  of  whom  he 
might  appoint  as  their  representatives,  to  form  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  local  government.  Al- 
though their  prerogatives  were  hedged  round 
by  provisos  and  limitations,  and  the  first  Nine 
were  to  nominate  their  successors  without  the 
voice  of  the  Commonalty  thereafter,  this  was  an 
important  advance  toward  the  popular  government 
of  later  times.  The  Nine  formed  a salutary  check 
upon  the  Director,  and  kept  his  power  within  due 
bounds.  They  were  heard  with  respect  in  Fa- 
therland, and  they  were  ever  the  faithful  guard- 
ians of  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  had  far 
more  power  and  influence  than  the  Twelve  under 
Kieft,  and  they  nourished  the  prolific  germs  of 
democracy  which  burst  into  vigorous  life  in  Jacob 
Leisler's  time,  fifty  years  later. 

Stuyvesant  managed  adroitly  and  prudently  with 
the  New  England  authorities,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  he  settled  all  bound- 
ary difficulties  with  them  in  an  amicable  manner. 
This  cause  for  irritation  on  his  Eastern  frontier 
being  removed,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  He  visited  Fort  Nassau 
the  following  year,  and  after  holding  a satisfactory 
conference  there  with  the  Delaware  chiefs,  he  or- 
dered its  demolition,  and  the  erection  of  a new  one, 
to  be  called  Fort  Casimer,  on  the  soil  of  the  present 
Delaware,  four  miles  below  Fort  Christina.  Gov- 
ernor Printz  protested  in  vain,  and  finally  the  two 
magnates  parted  with  apparent  good  feelings,  mu- 
tually promising  to  “ keep  neighborly  friendship 
and  correspondence  together.” 

The  following  year  an  important  concession 
was  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Amsterdam, 
by'  order  of  the  Holland  authorities.  The  Nine 
had  earnestly  sought  the  privilege  of  a burgher 
government  for  their  growing  capital.  It  was 
granted,  and  the  people  were  allowed  to  have  44  a 
Schout,  two  Burgomasters,  and  five  Schepens,” 
who  Were  to  form  a municipal  court  of  justice, 


like  those  of  the  free  cities  of  Holland.  But  the 
people  were  not  allowed  to  choose  these  officers ; 
that  right  was  reserved  to  the  Director.  In  Feb- 
ruary, one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  (afterward  New  York) 
was  formally  organized,  by  the  installation  ol 
Schout  Van  Tienhoven,  Burgomasters  Hattemand 
Kregier,  and  Schepens  Van  der  Grist,  Van  Gheel, 
Anthony,  Beeckman,  and  Couwenhoven,  with  Ja- 
cob Kip  as  clerk.  Stuyvesant  was  troubled  by  this 
44  imprudent  intrusting  of  power  with  the  people.” 
He  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his  chagrin,  when, 
through  the  influence  of  the  democratic  Van  der 
Donck  (who  had  felt  the  tyranny  of  the  Director), 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Hague,  to  answer  con- 
cerning his  government  in  New  Nethexland.  The 
order  was  soon  revoked,  however,  and  Stuyvesant 
never  left  Manhattan  until  after  the  sceptre  had 
passed  from  the  Dutch. 

A new  element  of  social  progress  had  now  be- 
gun to  work  vigorously,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
free  spirit  of  Dutch  policy,  in  the  social  and  pol- 
itical systems  of  New  Netherland.  44  Numbers, 
nay,  whole  to^is,”  says  De  Laet,  44  to  escape 
from  the  insupportable  government  of  New  En- 
gland, removed  to  New  Netherland,  to  enjoy  that 
liberty  denied  them  by  their  own  countrymen.” 
Only  in  Rhode  Island — the  child  of  Puritan  per- 
secution— was  conscience  allowed  free  expression 
in  action.  Every  where  else  in  New  England,  he 
who  was  not  of 44  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees,” who  made  their  narrow  human  creed  the 
44  higher  law,”  lost  social  caste,  was  not  allowed 
the  privileges  of  a “freeman,”  and  suffered  con- 
tinual annoyance  at  the  hands  of  bigotry  and 
superstition.  Liberal-minded,  honorable  men, 
whose  spirits  could  not  brook  such  vassalage,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  wise  shepherd  of  the 
Pilgrim  flock,  went  where  they  might  enjoy,  under 
Belgic  rule,  the  theoretic  liberty  of  the  English 
constitution.  They  had  lands  assigned  them  all 
around  Manhattan,  and  English  settlements  were 
formed  in  Westchester  and  at  several  points  on 
Long  Island.  The  New  Englanders  intermarried 
with  the  Dutch.  Being  free  to  act  as  citizens, 
they  soon  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
public  affairs  ; and  more  than  ten  years  before  a 
burgher  government  was  given  to  New  Amster- 
dam, George  Baxter  was  appointed  English  secre- 
tary of  New  Netherland.  The  “strangers”  readily 
adopted  the  republican  ideas  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
monalty, and  bore  a conspicuous  part  in  the  dem- 
ocratic movements  which  gave  Stuyvesant  so 
much  trouble  during  the  latter  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Republicanism,  like  any  other  truth,  has  re- 
markable vitality.  It  is  nourished  by  persecution, 
and  it  grows  vigorously  under  the  pressure  of  the 
heel  of  power.  The  more  Stuyvesant  attempted 
to  stifle  its  growth,  the  more  widely  it  spread  and 
blossomed.  The  popular  will,  fully  bent  on  re- 
forms, became  bold  enough  in  the  autumn  of  six- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-three  to  decree  a conven- 
tion of  the  people  at  New  Amsterdam,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Governor.  Nineteen  dele- 
gates from  eight  communities  were  chosen,  and 
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assembled  in  the  new  Stadt  Huys,*  at  the  head 
of  Cocntiea  Slip,  in  December.  They  boldly  de- 
clared the  rights  of  the  Commonalty,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Fatherland,  and  ail  signed  a paper, 
containing  a statement  of  their  grievances,  and  a 
remonstrance  against  the  tyrannous  rule  of  the 
Director,  and  sent  it  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber 
of  the  West  India  Company.  Stuyvcsant's  ire 
was  fiercely  kindled  by  these  proceedings,  but  it 
was  like  a pebble  breasting  an  ocean  wave. 

While  thus  perplexed  by  domestic  annoyances, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Director’s  “ foreign  rela- 
tions*’ was  disturbed.  His  neighborly  governor 
of  the  Swedes  had  returned  to  Europe,  and  a more 
warlike  successor  had  arrived,  with  a military 
force,  under  the  bold  Swen  Sehute.  They  ap- 
peared before  Fort  Casiiner  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
just  two  hundred  years  ago  last  June.  Com- 
mander Bikker  said  he  was  out  of  powder,  so  he 
made  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  gave  the  Swedes 
a hearty  welcome  as  friends,  while  he  left  the  gate 
of  the  fort  wide  opem  They  seized  his  hand  and 
the  fort  at  the  same  time,  fired  two  shots  over  the 
latter,  in  token  of  its  capture,  blotted  out  its  Dutch 
garrison  and  its  name,  took  possession,  and  called 
it  Fort  Trinity.  Intelligence  of  this  indignity 
reached  Shiyvesaut  at  a moment  when  be  was 
expecting  an  attack  from  the  English,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  Holland,  and  ho  was  at  his  wits' 
end.  But  the  cloud  soon  passed,  for  the  English 
did  not  come,  and  the  olleuded  Director  prepared 
to  Wipe  out  the  stain  which  the  “ infamous  sur- 
render" of  Fort  Casimei  bad  imparted  to  Belgic 
heroism,  by  annihilating  Siveu.  dominion  on 
South  River. 

An  expedition  against  the  Swedes  was  fitted 
out  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  A day  of  fast- 


=r! *■  This  was  the  karbrrx  erected  by  Kuril  in  1642,  and 
known  as  the  City  Tavern.  It  was  used Tor  government 
-purpose*  after  Stuy  venani  became  Director-General,  and 
* pitiory  and  whipping-post,  seen  in  from,  on  ibe  right, 
was  then  erected  there. 
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ing  and  prayer  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  the  enterprise  was  observed ; and  “ after 
sermon”  on  the  first  Sunday  in  September,  two 
centuries  and  twelve  months  ago,  a squadron  of 
seven  vessels,  bearing  more  than  six  hundred 
soldiers,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Stuy- 
vesaiit, sailed  from  Manhattan  for  the  South 
River.  The  cabin  of  the  flag-ship,  The  Balance, 
contained  the  Governor,  Vice-director  De  Sillc,  u.nd 
Dominie  Megapolensis,  the  successor  of  Bogard- 
ua,  who,  with  Kiefl  and  others,  had  been  wrecked 
and  drow  ned  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  when  vov- 
aging  to  the  Fatherland.  There,  too,  was  An- 
thony Van  Ooflear,  who,  since  the  sleepy  days 
of  Van  Twiller,  had  blown  the  trumpet  of  Dutch 
valor  with  great  effect  wherever  the  Director- 
general's  presence  appeared.  He  was  a little, 
jolly,  “ robustoua  bachelor,”  with  a pleasant  vis- 
age, and  a nose,  according  to  f he  veracious  Knick- 
erbocker, “ of  a very  lusty  size,  strutting  boldly 
from  his  countenance  like  a mountain  of  Golcon- 
da  ; being  sumptuously  bedecked  with  rubies  and 
other  precious  stones — the  true  regalia  of  a king 
of  good  fellows,  which  jolly  Bacchus  grants  to 
all  who  bouse  it  heartily  at  the  flagon.” 

With  such  companion#  and  a brave  soldiery, 
Sthyvesant  ascended  the  Delaware,  and  landed 
between  Forts  Oasimir  and  Christina  He  in- 
j st&nily  ordered  Ensign  Smit,  with  a drummer, 
• to  hasten  to  the  fort  and  demand  its  immediate 
surrender;  while  the  trumpeter  was  kept  at  his 
side  to  sound  a fearful  retributive  blast  in  the 
event  of  a refusal.  Sehute  w ished  to  confer  with 
Governor  Risingh  at  Fort  Christina ; but  the 
boon  was  denied,  and  the  passes  between  the  fort- 
resses were  carefully  guarded  by  the  Dutch  A 
delay  until  next  morning  was  allowedrand  then 
Sehute  surrendered  and  drank  the  health  of  Di- 
rector Stuyveeant  The  Dutch  marched  into  the 
fort  “with  flying  colors.”  Dominie  Megapolensis 
preached  a sermon  to  the  Boldiers,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor sent  a courier  to  the  council  at  New  Ara- 
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sterdam  was  never  again  troubled  by  the  In- 
dians. 

Excepting  some  difficulties  glowing  out  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  manifested  by  Stuyvesant, 
Megapolensis  and  other  ultra  churchmen,  and  the 
outside  pressure  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Mary- 
land proprietors,  New  Amsterdam  progressed 
rather  quietly  in  business,  population,  and  wealth, 
until  the  Duke  of  York  sent  a fleet  to  assert  his 
unrighteous  claim  to  New  Netbrrland.  Already 
a wooden  wall  or  palisade  had  been  constructed 
from  river  to  river  along  the  present  line  of  Wall 
Street ; and  two  years  after  the  expedition  to  the 
Delaware  the  city  was  surveyed,  the  stre  Is  were 
regulated,  and  several  of  them  wpre  paved  . Bower- 
ies or  farms  began  to  smile  in  ever}'  direction,  neat 
cottages  adorned  the  suburbs  of  the  capital ; and 
in  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  a palisaded 
village  called  New  Harlem  was  founded  toward 
the  east  end  of  Manhattan,  for  the  purpose  of 
u promoting  agriculture,  and  alTording  a place  of 
amusement  for  the  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam/’ 
Homes,  genuine,  happy  Dutch  homes*  in  abun- 
dance, were  found  without  and  within  the  city, 
where  uncultured  minds  and  airectionate  hearts 
enjoyed  life  in  dreamy,  quiet  blissfulness,  un- 
known in  these  hustling  times  The  city  people 
then  rose  at  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to 
bed  at  sunset,  except  cm  extraordinary  occasions, 
such  as  Christmas  eve,  a tea-party,  or  a wedding. 


Bterdam  with  a shout  of  victory,  and  an  order  for 
the  people  to  observe  a day  of  thanksgiving  for 
41  God's  providential  care  ” Stuyvesant  then 
went  boldly  on  in  the  march  of  conquest,  and 
before  the  close  of  September  he  put  an  end  to 
Swedish  dominion  on  the  Delaware.  Like  Al- 
fred of  England,  he  wisely  made  citizens  of  many 
of  the  conquered  people,  and  they  generally  be- 
came the  loyal  friends  of  the  Dutch.  They  pros- 
pered exceedingly  for  almost  thirty  years,  and 
then  they  welcomed  William  Penn  as  their  gov- 
ernor, and  declared  the  day  of  his  arrival  to  be 
the  happiest  one  of  their  lives. 

During  the  absence  of  the  expedition,  a large 
party  of  Indians,  provoked  by  the  murder  of  a 
squaw,  appeared  at  midnight  before  New  Am- 
sterdam. in  sixty-four  canoes,  and  while  the  in- 
habitants were  asleep  spread  themselves  through 
the  town.  The  people  drove  them  from  the  city 
before  sunrise ; but  the  savages  swept  over  the 
plantation*  on  the  Jersey  shore  and  Staten  Island 
with  fearful  power,  and  menaced  the  Dutch  on 
Long  Island.  Within  three  days  a hundred  in- 
habitants were  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  estates  of  three  hundred 
utterly  desolated,  by  the  dusky  foe.  Distant 


.were.  _ ...  v. 

settlements  were  broken  up,  and  the  people  fled 
in  terror  to  Manhattan.  All  was  confusion  when 
Stuyvesant  returned.  His  presence  restored 
quiet  and  awed  the  savages,  and  New  Am- 
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four.  Stuyvesant  had  been  warned  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  had  taken  measures  to  strengthen 
the  fort  and  town.  But  money,  men,  and  will 
were  wanting.  English  influence  had  greatly 
weakenedPthe  attachment  of  the  Hollanders  to 
Dutch  rule,  and  they  had  heard  so  much  of  En- 
glish liberty , that  many  were  not  averse  to  a 
change  of  government.  Stuyvesant,  faithful  to 
his  employers,  resolved  to  defend  the  city  until 
the  last,  and  entreated  the  people  to  sustain  him. 
But  his  haughty  carriage  and  despotic  rule  had 
deprived  him  of  his  real  strength — the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  people.  He  began  to  make  con- 
cessions when  it  Was  too  late,  and  the  sceptre 
departed  from  him. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
Nicolls  summoned  Stuyvesant  to  surrender  the  fort 
and  city,  and  sent  a proclamation  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, at  the  same  time,  in  which  he  promised  per- 
fect security  for  the  persons  and  property  of  all 
those  who  should  quietly  submit.  Stuyvesant 
called  his  council  and  the  burgomasters  together, 
to  consider  the  matter.  They  leaned  toward  sub- 
mission, but  he  would  not  listen  to  such  sugges- 
tions, nor  allow  the  proclamation  to  be  seen  by 
the  people.  The  Sabbath  passed  by,  and  no  an- 
swer was  returned  to  Nicolls.  The  people,  in 
the  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  going  on,  became 
much  excited,  and  on  Monday  the  burgomasters 
explained  the  matter  to  them.  They  demanded 
a sight  of  the  proclamation,  but  it  was  refused, 
and  they  were  on  the  verge  of  insurrection.  In 
the  mean  while  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connec- 
ticut, had  joined  the  English  squadron.  He  was 
on  good  terms  with  Stuyvesant.  Nicolls  sent  a 
letter  by  him  to  the  Director,  and  authorized 
Winthrop  to  assure  him  that  Hollanders,  as  citi- 
zens or  merchants,  should  have  equal  privileges 
with  the  English,  if  he  would  quietly  surren- 
der. 

Stuyvesant  met  Winthrop  with  a flag  of  truce 
at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  promptly  refused  com- 
pliance. He  then  withdrew  to  the  council  cham- 
ber within,  and  opened  the  letter  before  the  coun- 
cil and  burgomasters.  They  desired  its  commu- 
nication to  the  people;  but  Stuyvesant  stoutly 
refused.  They  as  stoutly  insisted  upon  the  just 
measure,  when  the  Director,  unable  to  control 
his  passion,  tore  the  letter  in  pieces.  The  peo- 
ple, who  were  at  work  on  the  palisades,  on  hear- 
ing of  this,  gathered  at  the  Stadt  Huys,  and  sent 
a deputation  to  the  Fort  to  demand  the  letter. 
The  Governor  stormed,  but  they  were  inexora- 
ble. At  length  a fair  copy  of  it  was  made  from 
the  pieces,  and  delivered  to  the  burgomasters ; 
and  the  people  went  on  with  the  fortifica- 
tions. 

Receiving  no  reply  from  Stuyvesant,  Nicolls 
landed  some  troops  44  below  Breucklen,”  where 
the  South  Ferry  house  now  stands,  and  anchored 
two  ships  of  war  in  the  channel,  between  Fort 
Amsterdam  and  the  Governor's  Island,  with  their 
guns  all  shotted  and  matches  lighted.  Stuyve- 
sant saw  all  this  from  the  ramparts,  but  would 
not  yield.  He  knew  the  extreme  weakness  of 
the  fort  and  city,  yet  his  proud  will  would  not 


bend.  And  even  when  Nicoll#  sent  him  the 
message, 44 1 shall  come  for  your  reply  to-morrow 
with  ships  and  soldiers,"  and  men,  women,  and 
children  entreated  him  to  surrender,  the  brave 
old  Director  said,  44 1 would  much  rather  be  car- 
ried out  dead."  But  at  length,  when  the  city 
authorities,  the  clergy,  all  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itants of  the  fifteen  hundred  within  the  palisades, 
and  even  his  own  son  Balthazar,  urged  him  to 
yield,  44  Peter  the  Headstrong,"  who  44  had  a 
heart  as  big  as  an  ox,  and  a head  that  would 
have  set  adamant  to  scorn,"  consented  to  capitu- 
late. On  the  eighth  morning  of  this  same  beau- 
tiful month  of  September,  two  hundred  and  ten 
years  ago,  the  last  of  the  Dutch  governors  led 
his  soldiers  from  the  Fort  down  Beaver  Lane  to 
the  place  of  embarkation  for  Holland,  and  an 
hour  afterward  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  was 
floating  triumphantly  over  Fort  Amsterdam,  now 
named  Fort  James,  in  honor  of  the  Duke.  Nic- 
olls  was  proclaimed  Deputy-governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, which,  with  the  city,  was  named  New  York 
in  honor  of  the  Duke's  title. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  Dutch  on  Man- 
hattan. They  made  an  effort  nine  years  later  to 
recover  the  lost  province,  and  succeeded,  by  the 
help  of  treason . It  was  again  Ne w N etherland  for 
five  hundred  days,  when  it  reverted  to  the  En- 
glish by  treaty,  and  they  remained  its  masters 
until  our  War  for  Independence.  The  city  and 
State,  which  the  Dutch  founded,  form  the  noblest 
monument  that  could  be  erected  in  honor  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Knickerbocker  race,  in 
whose  veins  courses  the  mingled  blood  of  the 
Teuton,  Saxon,  Celt,  and  Gaul.  They  gave  to 
the  New  World  a more  enlarged  vision  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  personal  freedom  than 
any  other  people;  and  their  love  of  far-reaching 
commerce  and  adventurous  enterprise,  has  ever 
hovered  like  a tutelar  deity  over  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  during  ail  its  social  and  political  vi- 
cissitudes, and  has  made  the  city  of  New  York 
the  emporium  of  the  Western  Continent 


WHO  DISCOVERED  THE  NORTHWEST 
PASSAGE  1 

CAPTAIN  M4CLURE  has  been  crowned  with 
laurels  for  his  supposed  discovery  of  the  North- 
west Passage.  Yet  none  ask  the  question,  Was 
he  the  first  to  solve  the  problem  which  has  puzzled 
the  brains  of  ambitious  navigators  for  centuries  T 
Is  he  really  the  discoverer  of  this  Northwest  Pas- 
sage] His  courage  and  perseverance  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  admired.  The  credit  he  has  re- 
ceived he  justly  deserves.  I do  not  wish  to  de- 
preciate either  the  one  or  the  other ; but  I demand 
for  myself,  and  my  former  comrades  who  now  lie 
buried  beneath  northern  snows,  a patient  hearing 
and  even-handed  justice.  For  I,  too,  have  trav- 
eled through  the  Polar  regions,  and  have  wintered 
in  the  midst  of  Polar  ice.  I,  too,  have  passed 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through 
that  identical  passage  whose  existence,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  been  only  recently  established.  I per- 
formed the  feat  long  before  Commander  M4Clure 
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ew  sSikkI  upmt  the  quartef-deck  of  the  “Jim** 
tig'ator  !T' 

The  *V Nert  hem  Light’’ — three  hundred  ion* 
register,  janw  Foggy  vnta M diwEdug  * 

craft  &?»  e4^r  encduhti^TeiJ  the  penis  df  Baffin** 
Bar  I . wjfl  firai  mate  We  *)vr?Y*  ventured 


•rlrr.ul**  of  smoke. 

**  Ay;  ay.  Captain  Fogg.  We'IJ  have  to  tw 
mto  some  of  those  inlete  I mark  along  the 
goftgt/ v ■ : ; \ * :-■  ’ ' •;/ ‘ ..  * 

“111  do  nor  l ling  of  the  kind,  sir.  lute t.ado* 
deed— ruh  inio  ilie  #ewi|,  wP\  arid  he  resumed 
his  walk  the  deck. 

*; v :■■  ;':r  ; ' • • 
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“ The  sea's  very  clear  for  the  25th  of  July.'’ 

“ Very,  sir.” 

“ With  an  easterly  fHnd,  we  might  easily  run 
into  Barrow’s  Straits  1” 

“ Very  easily,  sir.” 

“And  perhaps  discover  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage, eh!” 

“ The  what  1”  said  I,  looking  up  hastily. 

“ The  Northwest  Passage,  sir.  What  the  devil 
do  you  mean  by  looking  so  astonished!  Why 
shouldn’t  we!”  i 

He  was  perfectly  serious.  The  idea  had  prob- 
ably weighed  upon  his  mind  for  some  time.  We 
had  heard  that  a large  reward  was  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  Passage,  and  I fancied  that  the 
skipper  had  suddenly  become  avaricious. 

“Discover  the  Northwest  Passage!  Ahem! 
Suppose  you  did,  who’d  believe  it!” 

“ For  that  I don’t  care  a cent.  I’ve  my  own 
notions  on  the  existence  of  the  Passage,  and  think 
we  could  get  through.  I’ve  not  been  a-whaling 
in  these  latitudes  for  twenty  years  without  learn- 
ing what’s  what.  Jem  Fogg  knows  where  the 
land  lies,  sir.  We’ve  a good  craft — all  snug  for 
a polar  expedition — plenty  of  provisions,  enough 
to  last  us,  on  a pinch,  for  half  a dozen  years  to 
come — and  a capital  crew.  What  do  you  say, 
Mr.  Skaites — shall  we  make  the  attempt ! Speak, 
can’t  you!” 

I endeavored,  of  course,  to  combat  his  wild 
scheme.  Supposing  even  that  we  should  escape 
with  life,  I had  no  particular  desire  to  be  frozen 
up  at  the  North  Pole  for  several  years  to  come. 
The  captain,  however,  was  as  obstinate  as  a mule. 
I returned  to  the  charge  frequently,  but  soon  saw 
that  his  mind  was  completely  made  up.  We 
talked  over  the  plan  at  different  times  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day ; and,  though  not  convinced 
of  its  wisdom,  the  skipper’s  energy,  and  my  con- 
fidence in  his  skill  and  experience,  induced  me  to 
consent  to  his  wishes.  We  therefore  turned  in 
that  night  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  wind 
were  favorable  on  the  morrow,  the  crew  should 
be  informed  of  our  design,  and  the  ship’s  head 
directed  toward  those  mysterious  seas. 

I was  roused  the  next  morning  about  three 
o’clock,  by  the  captain  himself  shouting,  “ Wind 
east-south-east.”  I jumped  up,  and  was  on  deck 
in  a trice.  The  ship  had  her  top-gallant  sails  set, 
and,  under  a steady  breeze,  was  running  some 
seven  or  eight  knots  an  hour.  All  the  crew  were 
busily  engaged.  They  learned,  without  display- 
ing any  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  that  we  con- 
templated a voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea.  An  increase 
of  wages  was  offered,  and  beyond  this  they  cared 
for  little. 

We  made  a splendid  run  that  day,  always 
keeping  the  southern  coast  in  sight— our  course 
up  the  sound  being  almost  due  west.  We  passed 
several  large  icebergs,  which  became  more  nu- 
merous toward  evening ; and  a dense  fog  coming 
on  about  six  o’clock,  we  were  obliged  to  shorten 
sail,  and  advanced  very  slowly  during  the  night. 
Next  day  the  weather  was  still  thick,  and  we  did 
not  make,  in  consequence,  more  than  two  or  three 
knots  an  hour — unable  to  discern  the  land,  but 


judging,  from  frequent  soundings,  that  the  coast 
was  not  far  distant.  That  night  our  compasses 
ceased  to  be  of  use— a phenomenon  which  ws 
could  not  explain — and  as  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  taking  any  astronomical  observations,  we  were 
obliged  to  lie  to.  The  fog  at  last  cleared  away 
toward  midnight,  when  we  discovered  very  high 
land  bearing  S.S.W.,  known  as  Cape  Yorke. 

We  were  now  at  the  entrance  of  Prince  Re- 
gent’s Inlet,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
which  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  North- 
west Passage  would  be  discovered.  Captain 
Fogg  had  always  been  of  a different  opinion.  He 
used  to  say  to  me,  “ Skaites,  we’ll  push  on  to  the 
westward  till  we  can’t  get  any  further — that’s 
our  plan and  accordingly,  instead  of  entering 
the  inlet,  we  made  directly  for  the  opposite  shore, 
crossing  with  the  wind  still  east-south-east.  We 
encountered  here  several  large  does  in  a state  of 
decay  ; and,  at  one  time,  had  a narrow  escape  of 
being  nipped.  These  floes  were  moving  in  a 
northerly  direction ; but  we  managed  to  avoid 
them  by  diverging  a little  and  running  south. 

It  has  since  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  our 
skipper  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  views  of  the 
existence  of  a Northwest  Passage  ; for  Sir  John 
Ross  circumnavigated  this  inlet,  and  sought  in 
vain  for  an  opening  on  the  south  or  west.  It  is 
certainly  somewhat  singular  that  his  expedition 
should  have  penetrated  these  regions  the  same 
year  that  we  did,  and  neither  should  have  been 
aware  of  each  other’s  presence.  But  we  were  in 
advance ; and  a meeting  which  might  have  been 
very  possible  up  to  this  time,  soon  became  im- 
practicable. We  stood  across  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet,  as  I have  said,  and  hailed  the  opposite  shore, 
bearing  N.N.W.,  on  tbe  28th,  at  noon.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  our  having  altered  the 
course  of  the  vessel  to  avoid  being  jammed  be- 
tween the  floes.  We  were  now  in  lat.  73°  40', 
long.  90°.  Rounding  the  northern  extremity  of 
Leopold  Island — for  the  ice  between  it  and  the 
main-land  presented  no  opening  through  which 
we  might  pass — we  thence  steered  W.N.W., 
still  skirting  along  the  shore.  Weather  cold — 
the  thermometer  marking  at  times  as  low  as  ten 
degrees. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  of  August  we 
encountered  a severe  gale  from  the  eastward. 
We  met  also  large  quantities  of  ice,  drifting  from 
what  we  believed  to  be  another  inlet,  for  the  op- 
posite shore  was  in  sight.  At  its  mouth  were 
large  fields  of  ice,  over  which  the  sea  broke  fu- 
riously; while  along  the  outskirts  of  the  pack 
gigantic  floes  were  almost  lifted  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  were  dashed  against  each  other  with 
a noise  louder  than  the  roar  of  thunder.  The 
skipper  looked  anxious,  and  sent  me  to  the  mast- 
head. We  were  then  under  close- reefed  topsails, 
standing  out  due  north  to  escape  the  destruction 
that  lay  in  our  direct  path.  When  in  the  “crow’s 
nest”  (as  the  look-out  station  is  called),  I could 
see  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger.  To  the 
north,  the  Polar  Sea,  as  we  thought,  was  per- 
fectly clear  of  ice;  land  to  the  south,  and  very 
high  land  in  the  distance,  bearing  S.S.W.,  were 
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discernible  BiHwoen  ffeie  two  cmist*  layihevdig  of  i\\*>  20th  a breeze  from  the  itoitbeatf 
inlet pf  which  \ have  spoked  ift  djoke^  ®P  beared  away  the  miK,  we  found  ourselves  rcrai* 
with  far  gp  *»{*%*&  of  ice,  and  might  jfoiye  bc*m  pletely  iwtSUttded  by  kiffc  field*  of  ice.  through 
easily  crossed  mi  foot..  At:  cv^hmg  iwc  had  pais*  wtubh  fh*r**  was  rui  opening.  We  went  accord- 
o*l  the  ifattgef*  had  roucnfed  the  vUr*mu fy  ot  iijfe  uigly  efeligcd  to  anchor  to  n Hot,  and  drift  with 
large  neb),  artdivev*  Haijmg  briskly  along  m coin-  the  tide.  w)w-h  appear**)  to come  from  the  north, 
pftfativclj*  smooth  waWouthe  other,  side.  r|$j^.-9ny  kndtothe  westward  was  seen  from 
were  then  in  fat  14  ’ :'0  , long  98  * (chrondme.  'the  iiia^WM,  «ftd,  am*  previous  impressions  that 
ter),  the  high  land  Whidl  Yve  had  previoufcty  4ii?-  we  had  entered  an  iirdet  were  coniinned  But 
covered  beefing  now  E S.E.  to  *et flout,  w#»  were  driven  no  toward,  the 

Ten  days  pssa^i  in  ctMsling,  (hiring  which  wuth,  sr»d  >>vf  iog  to  this  circumstance  we  finally 
time  we  saw  seycrid  islands  on  the  north.  Thfc  df^vtovA  that  it  was  not  ah  inlet  but  & strait 
land  on  the  south  load'd  very  hilly,  without  any  Jrtfu  which  we  hod  been  carried,  and  that  through 
trace  of  habit  at  loin  Tfd#  shore  was  indented:  a mjgH|m»*ibjy  r^seb ’lueses,  wliiohw.ipth^ 
with  deep  htfvB,  into  of  which  we.  ran  an  the  northy/fi  shores  of  Mui  .American  t&mi'ticftL 
the  mdrhi%  of  tin*  l5Ui  of  Arigutt  to  escape  * Btti  I twist  hoi:  tintkfptt* 
fterce  northwester.  Matty  of  those  inlets  wore  For  eighteen  days  we  drifted  slowly  with  the 
so  largtr  as  to  induce  tin*  to  believe  thaf  they  eikir^h’t-  c(mrm  The 

might  have  some  outlet  at  the  southern  ext xvm-  jtoe  to  tvjlicli  we  were  secured  wan  ven-  thick,  *o 
lly.  But  our  Captain  never  altered  his  opinion*  that  it  (ireverileil  tiuir  running  ashore  Land  dur- 
on  the  subject.  He  sotonmiv  declared  that  he  iirg  all  this  time  was  visible  on  either  side,  >x- 
would  push  net  still  to  the  weStivanl  as  long  as  cept  when  concealed  by  the  gloomy  fogs  which 
it  was  pmticabieto  do  go,  and  that  ho  woohi  overspread  those  regMpm  We  passed  several 
winter  wherever  the  ship  was  ultimately  stopped  small  reeky  bdatule  on  the  lOtb  of  September,  still 
by  t hi?  ice.  htipeflcd  vy  J-he  dense  pack  of  tee  by  Wftteh  w* 

Thin  arrived  sooner  than  we  anticipated.  Go  were  completely  surrounded.  Thufe  ^ continued 
the  moYTiing  of  the  25th  We  rounded  a high  jtoufc  irnkteg  iwm  and  soroctimrv  three  konU  ixn  hour* 
pmjerfing  far  into  the  ?ei  lnl4t,  73°  5b  . long:  imiiftheirKiritiTig  of  the  SSih,  whtft  ihe  itom<xn~ 
i l2'i>t  having  thu*  made  Upward  of  0 degree  jti»  Her  to**  to^^,.«nd  th^  i ce  ciedtrihg  evMij  op  nor 
the  south,  and  fouttcou  to  the  westward,  during  tew,  we  futfsted  sail  and  tootle  fo*  the 

the  fortnight  previous,  following  ah*vf* * 'he  run  shorn  in  that  direction,  At  2 w oume  in 
of  the  coast,  and  when  possible  keeping  it  iri  sight  of  i rocky  headland,  rising  a thou*aH‘i 
sight.  At  six  o'clock  v . m on  the  28th , diecovef - high,  and  bearing  W.S'.W, , which  w»  snb«c* 
trig  that  the  l»nd  broke  awasy  abruptly  to  the  qu«n%  'jttundM, ' .and  '/ound:  ttf(r'-ftonih«rh' 

soirth,  vr^  st  once  conceived  that  this  wus  an-  extremity  of  the  land  ftJong  which  we  had  cottVi- 
other  inlet  of  a large!  sue  than  those  we  had  ed.  Before  ne,  ft#  :fer  as  f^ie  «ye  eod{ti  ieacii, 
already  passed  It  was  too  foggy  that  evening  lay  a frtueri  hce$h.  Meeiing^ 
to  take  ari  observation,  snd  whm  on'  the  morn-  ice,  ddfting  inward  with  a strong  northwest erfy 
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LaSD  IN  TH*  distance 


fear  of  starvation,  at  least  for  several  years  to 
come ; and  for  the  rest,  we  were  all  a jovial  set, 
accustomed  to  hardship.  Most  of  us  had  passed 
years  of  our  life  in  northern  latitudes,  and  we 
looked  confidently  forward  to  the  next  season 
for  a release  from  our  imprisonment 

On  the  3d  of  November,  Captain  Fogg  and  1. 
accompanied  by  three  of  the  crew,  ascended  with 
much  difficulty  the  precipitous  headland,  already 
described  as  forming  the  southern  extremity  of 
out  newly-discovered  territory  It  was  some 
forty  miles  distant  from  the  Bhip,  and  we  there- 
fore brought  with  us  six  days*  provisions,  lest  we 
should  be  detained  on  the  way  by  any  unforeseen 
accident.  On  the  second  day  of  our  journey  we 
reached  this  summit,  whence  we  purposed  taking 
observations.  What  a glorious  scene  was  here 
presented  to  our  view  ! Down,  a thousand  feet 
below  us,  was  the  sea — alas!  no  open  sea,  but 
a vast  eternity  of  frozen  waters,  heaped  up  like 
mountains,  and  stretching  away  to  the  south, 
east,  and  west.  In  the  midst  of  these  the  sun 
was  settling  down  to  his  rest  He  seemed  to 
pause  in  mockery,  perched  upon  the  summit  of 
a gigantic  berg ; while  the  whole  landscape  was 
flooded  with  a coloring  warmer  than  the  warm- 
est tints  of  a southern  sky.  *Twas  only  for  a 
moment  ; but  after  he  had  disappeared — as  the 
purple  hue  of  a Polar  night  was  overspreading 
the  north — the  peaks  of  innumerable  snow-drifts, 
wreathed  in  every  fantastic  shape,  were  yet  crim 
soned  by  the  reflection.  This  too  disappeared, 
and  the  scene  once  more  returned  to  that  of  a 
cold,  dreary,  monotonous  waste,  without  a aingle 
feature  on  which  the  eye  could  find  pleasure  ir» 
lingering. 

Shortly  before  the  sunset,  Captain  Fogg,  who 


wind,  we  were  forced  immediately  to  return,  and, 
under  shelter  of  the  ^headland,  hove  to  for  the 
night.  The  thermometer  fell  very  low  at  12  p m., 
and  in  the  morning  ice  was  forming  all  round 
the  ship.  Fearing  that  we  might  be  frozen  up 
in  this  exposed  situation,  we  forced  a passage 
through  the  young  ice,  entered  one  of  the  bays 
along  the  eastern  coast,  and  were  finally  frozen 
up  on  the  28th  of  September  in  lat.  ?2C\ 
long.  122°  60  . At  this  time  our  calculations 
were,  that  we  had  advanced  ninety  miles  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  since  leaving  Barrow’s 
Strait. 

Our  attention  was  first  directed  toward  the 
“Northern  Light”  She  had  suffered  severely 
in  combating  the  ice,  and  required  to  be  carefully 
overhauled  and  stowed  away  for  the  winter.  In 
this  we  succeeded.  To  the  north  and  south  the 
bay  was  sheltered  by  rocky  cliffs,  which  rose  al- 
most perpendicularly.  Our  next  care  was  to 
look  out  for  winter  quarters,  for  it  would  have 
been  Impossible  to  remain  in  the  vessel,  unpro- 
vided as  we  were  with  any  substantial  material 
for  covering  the  deck.  We  decided  on  building 
snow  huts  after  the  fashion  of  the  Esquimaux 
When  finished  we  lined  them  with  seal-skins, 
leaving  a small  aperture  for  a door-way,  through 
which  the  men  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  all-fours 
in  order  to  get  in  or  out.  At  night  this  opening 
was  closed  up  with  several  skins  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  built  three  of  these  huts,  each  about 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  removing  all  our  stores 
from  the  ship  into  one,  and  leaving  the  other 
two  for  our  own  immediate  use.  By  the  first  of 
November,  therefore,  when  the  sun  warned  us 
of  hia  approaching  departure,  we  were  regularly 
housed.  With  plenty  of  provision*  there  wai  no 
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had  been  looking  through  his  glass  intently  for 
some  moments,  turned  to  me  abruptly : 

“ Skaites  ! By  Heavens  I see  the  land  on  the 
opposite  shore ! Here,  take  myglass — it  bears 
S.W.  by  S. — quick,  while  there’s  light  enough 
— an  outline  scarcely  to  be  seen — Cape  Pany, 
on  the  North  Coast  of  America,  I’ll  swear !” 

I took  the  telescope,  and  looked  long  and  ear- 
nestly in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  at  last 
perceived  a dim  haze  along  the  southern  horizon, 
which  the  skipper  positively  declared  was  land. 
If  so,  it  must  have  been  full  fifty  miles  distant. 
But  I could  hardly  credit  it.  I could  not  believe 
that  our  enterprise  had  been  so  successful.  If 
yonder  speck  was  land,  it  must  form  part  of  the 
American  Coast.  Our  object  was  then  accom- 
plished! The  Northwest  Passage  was  discov- 
ered ! When  the  summer  came  round  it  would 
not  be  impossible  to  trace  the  shores,  which  we 
now  saw  before  us,  westward  to  Behring’s  Straits, 
in  a single  season — the  distance,  according  to 
our  calculation,  being  little  more  than  eight 
hundred  miles. 

The  sun  had  set.  He  had  sunk  in  a fiery  red- 
ness, which  betokened  a coming  storm.  We 
hastened  to  return  to  our  winter-quarters,  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  expedition.  But 
it  was  now  no  easy  matter  to  proceed ; for  a 
piercing  gale  from  the  north  sprang  up,  which, 
blowing  directly  on  our  faces,  impeded  our  pro- 
gress. We  toiled  on.  About  midnight  the  wind 
had  risen  to  a hurricane,  and  the  snow  drifted 
round  us  in  the  whirlwind,  so  that  we  lost  our 
track  and  wandered  hither  and  thither.  It  was 
impossible  to  take  any  observation.  Though  not 
dark  we  could  not  see  a yard  ahead,  for  the  snow 
blinded  us.  I was  afterward  told  that  the  mer- 
cury during  the  night  fell  as  low  as  minus  22°, 
so  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  our  sufferings. 
Toward  morning  my  companions  showed  symp- 
toms of  giving  way.  It  was  in  vain  that  I urged 
them  to  proceed — they  were  completely  exhaust- 
ed. I shouted  to  them  through  the  roaring  of  the 
storm,  that,  if  they  paused  an  instant,  they  were 
lost  beyond  all  redemption.  This  revived  them 
to  a certain  extent,  but  not  permanently.  We  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  our  provisions  behind  ub, 
finding  it  impossible  to  drag  them  after  us  on  the 
sledge  which  we  had  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
so  that  death  stared  us  in  the  face  from  all  quar- 
ters. About  six  a.m.  the  weakest  of  our  party  fell 
down.  We  raised  him  up,  shook  and  beat  him ; 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  became  insensible  di- 
rectly, and  in  this  condition  we  were  forced  to 
leave  him  in  order  to  save  our  own  lives.  Half 
an  hour  afterward  the  two  others  dropped,  and 
the  Captain  and  myself  were  left  to  pursue  our 
journey  alone.  He  seized  my  hand  and  grasped 
it  nervously.  I knew  well  what  the  pressure 
meant — he  felt  that  his  hour  was  come.  Was 
there  no  hope  ! At  last  he  fell.  Worn  out  my- 
self with  suffering,  and  maddened  with  despair, 
1 too  felt  the  presence  of  our  last  great  enemy, 
and  sank  down  beside  my  friend.  What  years 
of  misery  I suffered  in  that  passing  moment — 
conquered  in  body,  but  battling  yet  in  spirit  with 


Death,  as  he  stood  there  shrouded  in  his  icy 
mantle!  How  awful  was  it  to  die  upon  that 
desolate  land,  where  man  had  never  trodden  until 
we  had  taken  possession  of  it  for  our  graves ! 
No  earthly  sepulchre  was  to  be  ours,  but  the 
everlasting  snow — burying  us  even  now,  while 
yet  alive ! For  successive  ages  it  would  still 
keep  on  piling  layer  over  layer,  until  at  last  a 
stupendous  monument  of  this  drifted  snow  would 
cover  our  bodies,  and  mark  where  we  died.  Per- 
haps its  summit  might  catch  the  rosy  tints  of  the 
setting  sun.  It  soothed  me  to  think  so.  My 
sensations  became  less  painful — imagination  wan- 
dered homeward  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  How 
green  and  fresh  the  fields  were ! was  it  a dream! 
If  so,  how  delicious  to  dream  thus  for — for — for 
— ever;  and  as  consciousness  ebbed  and  flowed 
— ebbed  and  flowed — there  came  a glare  of  light, 
flashing  fitfully  before  my  eyes ; and  then  strange 
figures  moved  backward  and  forward,  but  I thought 
I recognized  the  voices. 

I was  brought  back  to  life.  I awoke  with  a 
desperate  struggle  for  breath.  It  was  dark,  save 
where  the  dim  light  of  three  oil  lamps  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  sufficed  to  render  the  darkness 
visible,  and  betrayed  the  anxious  faces  of  my  old 
companions  grouped  around  me,  watching  my 
resuscitation.  I was  again  in  our  own  encamp- 
ment. I felt  an  intense  pain  dart  through  my 
joints  and  limbs,  and  would  gladly  have  relapsed 
into  a state  of  utter  insensibility.  My  first  ques- 
tions were  after  the  Captain.  Was  he  safe  1 The 
old  boatswain  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

“ Ah,  Mr.  Skaites,  you’ve  had  a narrow  escape ; 
they  were  all  frozen  to  death  but  you.” 

And  so  it  was.  Our  brave  Captain,  who  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  enterprise— who  had  brought 
us  thus  far,  and  on  whom  we  all  more  or  less  de- 
pended, was  gone,  and  our  small  company  was 
now  reduced  to  twenty-three  men. 

The  fact  was,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  storm 
half  a dozen  of  the  crew  had  left  Succor  Bay  (for 
this  was  the  name  we  had  given  to  the  place 
where  the  “ Northern  Light”  was  frozen  up)  to 
search  for  us.  They  too  were  out  all  the  night 
on  their  merciful  errand,  but,  more  warmly  clad 
and  lesB  fatigued  than  we,  they  were  enabled  to 
withstand  the  cold.  They  searched  for  ten  hours, 
and  discovered  us  at  last,  accidentally,  as  they 
were  returning  home  under  the  impression  that 
we  had  either  found  shelter  or  had  perished  in 
the  snow.  A few  yards  from  where  1 lay  they 
found  their  comrades,  cold  and  stiffened  corpses 
even  then.  No  other  resource  was  there  but  to 
leave  them  in  their  unhallowed  tomb,  shrouded 
already  in  the  grave-clothes  which  the  Storm-fiend 
had  prepared. 

It  was  more  than  a week  before  I was  able  to 
move  about.  I recollect  the  day  well  that  I ven- 
tured into  the  keen  frosty  air — it  was  on  the  17th 
of  November.  I mark  the  time,  because  we  wit- 
nessed then  a brilliant  solar  phenomenon.  Many 
who  hear  me  describe  this  will  imagine  it  a fab- 
rication, but  those  who  have  traveled  in  northern 
latitudes  will  know  that  I am  strictly  speaking  the 
truth.  Sir  John  Ross,  who  wintered  in  Prince 
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less  blank  surrounds  you  ! Where  is  your  hope 
— where  is  your  courage — where  is  your  energy 
now  1 It  was  comparatively  a mild  night— milder 
than  any  we  had  yet  experienced — and  I was 
muffled  up  warmly,  yet  I shuddered  and  shivered, 
and  crept  back  into  my  den,  cowed  by  the  wild 
fancies  which  that  midnight  scene  had  summon* 


Regent5**  inlet  that  season,  describes  a scene 
somewhat  similar.  To  us,  the  sun  seemed  ten 
or  fifteen  times  its  ordinary  size,  and  of  a dark 
crimson  color.  A black  spot  in  its  centre  re- 
sembled a hand  grasping  a dagger,  or  some  other 
weapon  of  similar  dimensions.  From  the  edge 
of  the  sun1*  disc  started  forth  myriads  of  daggers 
in  every  direction,  making  the  whole  look  like  an 
enormous  asterisk.  I can  find  no  other  simile. 
Our  men,  naturally  superstitious,  regarded  this 
as  an  unfavorable  omen.  Nor  were  their  fears 
lessened  after  sunset,  when  the  aurora  sprang  into 
life,  and  gliding  through  the  sky  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning,  left  in  its  track  what  seemed  to 
us  a ghastly  array  of  skeletons,  standing  out  pale 
and  phantom- like  from  the  dark  blue  clouds  in 
the  background,  which  stretched  away  toward 
the  north  Grim  figures  they  were,  which  took 
every  imaginable  shape,  arid  seemed  always  to 
point  threateningly  toward  our  ship,  as  she  lay 
between  two  huge  masses  of  ice,  frozen  up  in  the 
bay  beneath.  More  or  less  impressed  with  these 
strange  phenomena,  we  all  sought  rest  that  night 
with  drooping  spirits.  I was  suffering  great  pain, 
and  felt  nervous  and  uneasy  ; and  leaving  my 
companions  to  sleep,  I crawled  out  through  the 
doorway  once  more  into  the  open  air 

A spectacle  of  surpassing  grandeur— that  mass 
of  pale,  unearthly  light,  as  it  flashed  over  the  vast 
expanse  above,  darting  from  one  extent  of  heaven 
to  the  other  ! Now  brooding  over  the  sea — now 
on  the  land  —settling  on  the  peaks  of  innumerable 
hikls— as  though  it  would  say.  See  ! what  an  end* 


November  passed,  and  with  it  the  sun.  A long 
winter  and  a long  night  were  now  to  be  our  por- 
tion. But  we  were  not  unprepared.  Some  of 
our  men  on  their  hunting  excursions  had  killed 
five  deer ; six  seals  and  one  bear  had  also  been 
shot  upon  the  ice.  The  skins  of  these  animals 
proved  very  serviceable  to  sleep  on.  Moreover, 
fresh  meat  was  not  to  be  despised,  although  we 
were  not  in  want,  or  likely  to  be  in  want,  of 
food  Cooking  w'as  tbe  most  difficult  of  our  do- 
mestic labors ; but  when  pushed,  it  is  astonishing 
what  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  can  be 
overcome.  We  bad  collected  by  this  time  a large 
store  of  drift-wood,  that  w*e  valued  more  than  we 
should  have  valued  mountains  of  gold.  Search- 
ing parties  were  sent  out  daily  to  add  to  the  stock, 
and  though  they  often  returned  with  a very  in- 
significant piece,  and  sometimes  with  none  at  all, 
yet  we  had  enough,  if  U9ed  sparingly,  to  last  us 
during  the  winter  None  of  course  can  be  dis- 
covered at  this  season,  for  the  little  that  is  scat- 
tered along  the  coast  is  then  covered  with  eight 
or  ten  feet  of  snow.  We  used  to  steep  several 
small  pieces  ha  oil,  and  when  well  saturated  they 
would  bum  long  enough  to  answer  our  purposes 
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Besides  these  we  had  two  small  spirit  lamps,  use- 
ful for  melting  snow,  and  plenty  of  oil  lamps,  with 
which  our  hut  was  heated.  We  all  slept  together 
in  the  largest  hut  for  warmth,  one  of  the  others 
being  set  apart  for  our  stores,  as  we  at  first  in- 
tended, and  the  second  used  as  a kitchen.  Thus 
prepared,  as>  far  as  our  limited  means  would  per- 
mit, we  looked  forward  with  no  slight  anxiety  to 
the  more  rigorous  months  of  winter. 

December  set  in  fiercely  enough.  On  the  first 
of  the  month  we  caught  a glimpse  of  the  sun — a 
small  portion  appearing  for  an  instant,  but  being 
soon  eclipsed  by  a dark  cloud  that  lay  along 
the  southern  horizon,  we  saw  him  no  more  that 
season.  We  calculated  on  six  weeks  of  dark- 
ness— not  total  darkness,  for  the  moon  shone 
bright  and  clear,  as  it  always  does  in  those  frozen 
latitudes.  We  had  as  yet  discovered  no  trace  of 
Esquimaux — it  must  be  remembered  that  we  had 
not  traveled  further  than  thirty  or  forty  miles 
from  the  ship— nor  had  we  seen  any  symptom 
that  the  south  shore,  along  which  we  had  coasted 
westward  from  Prince  Regent's  inlet,  was  at  all 
inhabited.  It  is  true  that  we  did  not  land,  ex- 
cept on  two  occasions  after  running  into  small 
bays  when  the  wind  was  dead  against  us,  but  we 
always  kept  a good  look-out,  and  never  found 
aught  to  induce  the  belief  that  man  had  ventured 
so  far  north. 

On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  December  (Christ- 
mas-day),  a dozen  of  the  crew,  weary  of  this 
monotonous  life,  asked  permission  to  explore.  I 
gave  my  consent,  because  I thought  some  excite- 
ment was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
health  ; for  if  health  failed  us,  our  doom  was  cer- 
tain. The  weather  too  was  very  favorable.  Twelve 
of  our  party  accordingly  started  off  with  leave  of 
absence  for  a week.  Their  determination  was  to 
travel  due  west,  in  the  expectation  of  discovering 
a frozen  sea  in  that  direction.  This  had  been  our 
unfortunate  Captain’s  idea.  He  always  thought 
that  the  land  on  which  we  had  settled  was  an 
island,  and  that  the  lofty  cape  whence  we  bad 
seen  the  distant  coast  of  America,  was  its  south- 
ern extremity.  This  point  it  seems  has  been 
recently  established  by  Captain  M*Clure,  who, 
during  the  years  1850  and  1851,  sailed  almost 
entirely  round,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  44  Bar- 
ing’s Island.”  I was  not  aware  of  this  fact 
until  I read  his  dispatches  the  other  day  in  the 
newspapers.  However,  the  party  started  off  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th,  in  excellent  spirits,  pro- 
vided with  stores  sufficient  to  last  a fortnight,  a 
chronometer,  a compass,  and  in  fact  every  thing 
that  could  be  of  service  on  such  an  expedition. 
There  were  only  ten  of  us  left  in  Succor  Bay. 

The  weather  continued  clear  and  bright,  but 
the  cold  was  intense,  and  on  New  Year’s  eve  the 
thermometer  marked  32°  minus.  The  first  day 
of  the  year  1830  passed  drearily  away.  On  the 
3d  of  January  I felt  a little  anxious  about  our 
friends,  who  had  already  exceeded  their  leave  of 
absence.  On  the  4th,  I ascended  a hill,  distant 
from  our  encampment  some  three  or  four  miles, 
to  see  whether  they  were  in  sight,  but  I could 
discover  no  trace  of  them.  I had  now  great  mis- 


givings about  their  safety,  and  when  the  morning 
of  the  5th  arrived,  and  they  had  not  returned,  I 
resolved  to  start  at  once  with  the  remainder  of  my 
companions  in  search  of  the  lost  party.  We 
were  not  long  in  making  our  preparations,  and 
left  our  now  deserted  camp  with  the  sickening 
foreboding  that  our  search  would  prove  futile,  and 
perhaps  fatal  to  ourselves.  The  men  kept  up 
their  courage  admirably.  Over  the  frozen  Bnow 
the  traveling  was  good,  and  we  pushed  on  west- 
ward, with  the  moon  shining  brightly  overhead, 
until  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  when  we  halted, 
and  encamped  to  enjoy  a few  hours’  rest.  By 
four  o’clock  a.m.  we  were  again  en  route , and  at 
six  arrived  abruptly  at  the  termination  of  the  land, 
which  rose  precipitously  about  five  hundred  feet 
along  the  coast.  From  hence  westward,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  we  beheld  nothing  but  a 
frozen  sea,  and  this  fully  established  that  the  land 
we  had  discovered  was  bounded  on  the  north, 
east,  and  west  by  water. 

But  now  we  were  seeking  our  lost  companions, 
not  the  solution  of  geographical  or  scientific  prob- 
lems. Our  Captain,  who  had  been  the  life  of  the 
enterprise,  and  who  had  imbued  us  all  with  a por- 
tion of  his  own  spirit  of  adventure,  was  dead  al- 
ready. Like  him,  I once  had  a desire  to  explore 
these  unknown  shores  and  unnavigable  seas.  But 
this  desire  had  vanished.  The  reality  was  more 
awful  than  any  of  us  had  anticipated.  Partially 
provided  with  the  means  for  supporting  the  in- 
clemency of  a Polar  winter — in  a country  produc- 
ing not  even  a tree — not  a stunted  shrub  that  we 
could  turn  to  account— our  sufferings  were  in- 
tense. A summer’s  sun  or  a summer’s  breeze 
seemed  to  us  like  some  fabled  vision  of  the  past, 
never  to  be  recalled.  What  would  we  not  have 
given  then  for  the  sight  of  a green  field,  or  to 
have  been  once  more  upon  the  ocean,  though  it 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrific  storm  the 
“ Northern  Light”  had  ever  weathered  I 

Great  as  our  miseries  had  been,  they  were  triv- 
ial to  what  we  endured  now.  No  sight,  not  a 
trace  of  our  friends.  For  six  days  we  searched 
along  the  coast,  and  at  last  were  forced  to  give 
them  up  as  lost,  and  return  homeward.  Their 
fate  was  shrouded  in  mystery.  Had  they  en- 
countered hostile  Esquimaux,  and  been  murdered  1 
Surely  twelve  Europeans  of  the  reckless  bravery 
of  our  men  would  have  defended  themselves  against 
any  odds.  Had  they  wandered  north,  and  been 
unable  to  find  their  way  back  to  Succor  Bay! 
Such  a supposition  was  highly  improbable ; for 
the  weather  during  the  last  three  weeks  had  been 
so  clear  that  we  might  easily  have  distinguished 
their  tracks  along  the  snow.  Had  they  died  of 
hunger,  or  were  they  frozen  to  death  upon  this 
shore,  where  the  wind  from  the  Polar  Sea  blew 
so  bitterly!  Such  questions  we  asked  one  an- 
other, but  none  could  offer  any  answer. 

We  gave  up  the  search,  wearied  and  despond- 
ing, and  turning  homeward,  reached  our  encamp- 
ment on  the  fifteenth.  From  the  summit  of  the 
hill  in  rear  of  the  bay,  we  saw  the  sun  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  It  was  only  for  a moment  that 
the  upper  part  of  his  disc  was  seen  above  the  ho- 
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t&oii?— a rising  and,  at  the  name  time,  a setting  H wa*  dftr  stu&puot),  a*  aoon  as  tbo  *ea  *•&» 
*un.  A glomu*  strati  it  was  ’ Gorgeous  eoi-  aolHfcWntly  free  (bun it**;  to  steer  ward  lor 
onog  uideed  * But  what  a mockery  to  us  ijiese'  ihe  A/dcAcau  show  , uj.ui.vf wo  found  it  ittipue. 
summer  tint*.  a*  we  contrasted  them  w ith  the  bay  sibiV  to  fttiftiit  a*  &t  cm  U&imttg  Strait*-— a dm- 
below  us.  whet*  stood  our  home.  Over  it  the  ; tancc  ftTttbmiviMtvQh.  of  eight  hundred  mile*~-in 
adjoining  hills  had  ca*  » gloomy  shade  ; urid  di  abandon  the  «hip,  and  travel  by  hmd.  The  Utter 
.we  descended  into  the  darkness,  it  rfeemt^  the  sriveau  by  no  tucatH  itnpraetjcahla;  ior  it 

was  well  kmwri  fbirt  them,  «i  least,  Lottie  tribes 


darkness  of  de^pair.  ( _ JB 

Day  afUr  day,  week  After  week,  mwib  after  ! oiv  Ew|uiiruiux  couhl  he  found,  from  whom,  we 
month  passed  away  in  tin?  same  dreary  irumoLony,  •••ftiigtyt  Urtach  asaifiUiUcfc 
until  Mimva&t  wme  round  once  more,  srod  found  j Dp  the  3Whh  o!  Juno. 


i, »«’  I have  afftdi  wc  vrcre 
ue  waiting,  far  the  ice  tv  break  up,  and  .x^triar  ua  j seated  in  out  hut,  arranging  our  duties  lbr  the 
iron*  our  tmpmownem.  Thi*  hope  rekiewed  our  I talic  day  The  weather  had  been  very  mild  of 
«rr»«r^y  Hnd  revived  our  droopuig  filsfe,  and  the  jftbw  wOa  molting  rapidly.  This 

portion  ofour  lime  during  &e  wux-  ^ e^tniing  the  thermometer  ranged  at  various  po 
ft^raprfth*  tohtmtmg ; and  when  Jodi?  **&  ftfwe  add#  from  plus  30*  xh-ftfr0..  About  nipe  unlock 
Ware  amply  supplied  with  provisioutvandai)  in  it  com'm&xiced  Mmviog  Tatfter  freshly,  but 
,*ery  gnod  health  The  winter,  on  the  whole^had  was  dc*r  ) went  out  royseif  ahoilly  after,  srpj 
ft  Of  been  severe;  and  we  expected  to  he  once  found  the  ^iml  tiring.  At  midnight!  it  increased 

The  sty  would  have  fen  atilt 


humcane 

perfectly  clear,  were  \i  livtyfat,  a few  aeaUurfcd 
clouds  driven  madly  allmart  it.  How  the  trftui 
shrieked  (hat  night  as  it  careered  m ildly  £tfrrthtt 
yasi  area  o f fro i e n \v  b* er*-~ how  it  b u merer  ami 
ar*uu  into  oiif  **£.«>*<»»  end  hay, 

howling  for  escape  * Then  ew ay  agein’-— having 
up  tergy  ma*#**  of  fee  in  d«  ^uAkipg  some 
.object'-  fur  dcfilruciioti.’..' :;The  vety  hi.lU  fcro.nad 
were  iryftd)lh%  io  their  base  Hark  ’ .Louder 
than  ifte  tod r a\  thunder  wa#  that  Cfasft — tbs  ans 


the  This  was  satisfactorily  concluded  by 

ibte  . £0(ft>  of  Time,  and  on  the  next  flay  we  pur- 
posed removing  cmr  storey  fiftin  the  suciwr  hut, 
where i-.ilwy'  had  lain  duririg  the  previvue  niou 
months  The  kliip  w hnauwrere  stilt  ou  the  beach . 
iu*/fbey-  Ar«rc  if jp  fteesun  heTic^  >V ith  the 

p»ffpee4  dC^lzpfij&fiy  tv)**** , "mt  spirit*  vrindd 


bb%&  • re#toix.'4,  • cd«W  :.fthr  i*M  frieffd* 

hive  bc^t  c^ehidod  from  our  memories  forever. 
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is  loosened  from  its  thralldom — its  waves  rise  up 
— huge  icebergs  are  hurled  one  against  the  other. 
Our  ship  ! Our  ship  ! Now  perched  upon  the 
summit  of  a rocking  b erg,  she  is  seen  to  reel  and 
stagger  to  and  fro— she  disappears — lost  to  ns 
forever.  Our  ship!  Our  ship!  Where  are  our 
hopes  now  1 

I can  not  describe  the  scene — a midnight  scene 
beneath  the  glare  of  a meridian  sun — a sight  sel- 
dom witnessed  before  by  man — which  the  most 
vivid  imagination  could  not  paint.  Like  feathers 
blown  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  those  mount- 
ains of  ice  were  tossed  upon  the  angry  waves. 
Ocean  bursting  open  its  prison-doors — resuming 
its  power — Ocean  triumphant.  Our  small  com- 
pany standing  aghast — awe-struck — humbled — 
crushed. 

Nof  not  crushed ; for  we  were  nerved  by  de- 
spair. Hope  had  not  altogether  left  us.  We  had 
our  boats — there  was  yet  a chance  of  reaching  the 
American  coast.  We  worked  day  and  night  en- 
ergetically, arranged  the  larger  one— a whaling- 
boat — and  waited  impatiently  for  the  ice  to  clear 
away.  It  drifted  in  large  fields  for  three  weeks 
after  the  storm.  To  put  to  sea  during  this  time 
would  have  insured  our  destruction. 

At  last,  on  the  2d  of  August,  Succor  Bay 
was  comparatively  clear,  and  we  resolved  to 
launch  our  whaling-boat.  Having  stowed  on 
board  as  large  a quantity  of  provisions  as  it  could 
conveniently  hold,  we  embarked  at  one  p.m.,  with 
the  wind  N.E.  by  E.,  and  hoisting  our  solitary 
sail,  bade  adieu  forever  to  the  spot  which  had 
sheltered  us  during  ten  long  dreary  months. 

We  coasted  along  the  shore,  now  free  from 
ice,  and  by  eight  p.m.  reached  its  southern  ex- 
tremity— the  precipitous  peak  of  which  I have 
already  spoken.  The  wind  there  slackened,  and 
we  made  but  little  way  during  the  night,  plying 
at  times  the  oar.  Expecting  to  reach  the  oppo- 
site shore  by  the  third  day  at  furthest,  we  steered 
as  near  as  po  sible  for  that  point  of  land  which 
the  akipper  anu  I had  indistinctly  seen  from  the 
summit  of  the  Cape— our  course  being  S.  W.  by  S. 

It  was  the  evening  of  our  second  day  out.  The 
thermometer  marked  5°  below  the  freezing  point 
— the  mercury  having  fallen  several  degrees  dur- 
ing the  previous  hour.  These  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  as  is  well  known,  are  quite  com- 
mon in  Polar  latitudes.  I thought  this  evening 
that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  ice,  but  as  the  at- 
mosphere was  thick  and  foggy,  we  were  unable 
to  ascertain  whether  this  was  or  was  not  the  case. 
The  sea,  however,  was  calm,  and  imagining  our- 
selves near  the  land/  we  did  not  anticipate  any 
danger.  Wearied  as  I was,  I stretched  myself 
on  some  seal  skins  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
there  soon  forgot  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
fears  for  the  future.  I slept ; and  in  my  sleep 
there  rose  up  before  me  a vision,  so  startling  in 
its  semblance  of  reality,  that,  though  years  of  ex- 
citement, and  cares,  and  troubles  have  passed 
away  since  then,  it  lives  in  my  memory  still,  and 
must  live  there  forever.  I dreamed  that  I had 
escaped  from  these  ice-bound  regions,  and  after 
much  peril  and  difficulty  had  arrived  near  the 


spot  where  once  had  stood  my  home.  How 
changed  it  was ! I thought  that  the  mountains 
were  all  swept  away,  and  the  valleys  filled  up ; 
and  stretched  out  before  me  was  a wide  extended 
plain,  covered  with  snow.  Far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance rose  a gigantic  rock  of  granite.  It  seemed 
of  marvelous  size,  for  it  towered  up  to  the  very 
heavens.  And  while  I looked  and  wondered,  it 
began  to  tremble,  and  then  to  rock  to  and  fro,  as 
though  shaken  by  some  supernatural  power. 
Presently  it  heaved  convulsively,  and  I saw  that 
it  was  moving  toward  me ! It  came  slowly  on- 
crushing  all  in  its  path.  Man  and  beast,  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  were  alike  leveled  before  it. 
Its  speed  increased  as  it  rolled  along.  I stood 
there  horrified — awe-struck — witnessing  this  an- 
nihilating and  mysterious  power.  On — on— on 
it  came — faster  and  faster  at  every  revolution — 
shaking  the  earth.  It  seemed  to  fill  all  space,  so 
that  there  was  not  a chance  of  escape.  I was 
rooted  to  the  spot,  unable  to  stir.  See  ! Crushed 
beneath  its  weight  were  houses — villages — cities. 
I looked  around  wildly — no  aid  was  nigh.  I 
crouched  down,  and  hid  my  face  between  my 
hands  in  an  agony  of  terror.  Again  I looked  up. 
Onward,  still  onward  rolled  that  huge  mass-r-the 
sun  was  now  on  its  ridge — now  hidden  behind  it 
— nearer  and  nearer  it  came— enveloped  in  its 
shadow,  it  was  almost  touching  me..  Oh,  mercy ! 
I shrieked — and  awoke  ! 

Cowering  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  were 
my  companions ; some  on  their  knees,  others 
helpless  with  fear.  I looked  round  instinctively 
for  the  cause..  Great  God ! save  us  now ! Loom- 
ing through  the  dense  mist— on  either  side,  and 
not  a dozen  yards  apart — were  two  stupendous 
icebergs,  drawn  together  by  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion. I had  only  time  to  think  an  instantaneous 
prayer  when  the  crash  came.  I almost  felt  the 
grinding  together  of  those  two  mountains  of  ice 
— the  realization  of  my  dream.  I heard  with 
painful  distinctness  the  shrieks  of  my  compan- 
ions, and  then  I was  in  the  water,  shivering, 
gasping  in  its  cold  depths.  I struggled  for  life 
— rose  to  the  top— clutched  hold  desperately  of 
a large  floe,  clambered  up  its  rugged  surface,  and 
there  found  myself  yet  alive,  only  to  regret  that 
I had  not  died  with  my  friends. 

How  to  account  for  my  miraculous  escape  I 
know  not,  unless  it  be  that  the  boat's  bow,  in 
which  I was  sleeping,  projected  so  that  the  stem 
alone,  where  the  men  were  seated,  lay  between 
the  bergs  when  the  collision  took  place. 

My  hopes  of  ultimate  relief  were  faint  indeed. 
My  only  chance  was,  that,  if  near  the  coast,  I 
might  possibly  reach  it  on  the  ice.  But  what  a 
straw  to  grasp!  Even  if  I succeeded  in  this, 
but  failed  in  discovering  Esquimaux,  I must  per- 
ish with  hunger.  The  atmosphere,  too,  continued 
thick  and  foggy,  so  that  I could  not  see  a dozen 
yards  ahead.  The  floe  on  which  I lay  was  about 
four  feet  square  on  the  top,  rising  up  pyramid- 
ically  some  twelve  or  fourteen  from  the  water. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by.  In  vain  I strained 
my  eyes  toward  every  point  of  the  compass.  I 
could  see  nothing,  not  a particle  of  ice.  Even 
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this  would  have  been  a relief.  Darkness  for  a 
short  time  succeeded  the  light ; then  morning 
came  gain,  and  another  day  passed,  and  yet  \ 
was  no-  saved.  Hunger,  which  fear  had  kept 
aloof,  now  seized  me  I gnawed  my  seal-skin 
coat  ravenously  My  sufferings  from  thirst  were 
even  worse  than  from  hunger,  I sucked  the  ice, 
but  it  only  excited  my  cravings.  Amidst  all  this 
agony,  and  more — for  I was  cramped  and  stiff- 
ened with  wet  and  cold — did  I yet  cling  with  de- 
spairing energy  to  life.  During  the  night  F heard 
the  walruses  splashing  in  the  water,  and  one 
crawled  up  the  floe,  bringing  his  hideous  head  so 
dose  to  mine  that  I felt  his  breath  upon  my  cheek 
I shrunk  from  his  slimy  touch.  Day  broke  mist- 
ily as  before.  My  memory  becomes  dark  and 
clouded  now.  Madness  was  at  hand  I knew 
it,  and  cried  aloud  for  a speedy  death  I can  re- 
member at  that  awful  moment  watching  several 
small  pieces  of  ice  with  feverish  anxiety*— it  was 
so  curious  to  see  them  turn  over  of  their  own 
accord.  Was  this  the  beginning  of  madness  1 
Presently  the  piece  to  which  T was  clinging  be- 
gan to  shake  and  tremble  What ! was  it  about 
to  turn  too  ? Ac  though  the  last  spark  of  reason 
flared  up  to  convince  me  of  the  fact,  I can  re- 
member feeling — and  oh ! with  what  unutterable 


horror — that  the  spot  on  which  I lay  was  grad- 
ually sinking  into  the  water.  As  it  descended 
the  other  side  ro^ — ant  so  slowly'  I can  re 
member  crawling  mechanically  to  the  upper  edge, 
and  finding  the  ice  there  as  smooth  as  glass — 
not  a crevice  to  which  f could  ding!  Thus  I 
remained  an  instant,  but  it  seemed  like  years  of 
intense  agony  My  hold  upon  the  slippery  sur- 
face becoming  feebler  and  feebler,  at  last  gave 
way  *,  hut  I remained  in  the  same  position  still. 
I was  frozen  to  the  floe ! * * * * 

Many  months  afterward  I learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  I had  thus  been  discovered  by  a party 
of  Esquimaux,  for  I was  but  a short  distance 
from  the  shore,  f was  perfectly  insensible ; and 
they  carried  me  with  them  to  their  rude  homes, 
and  there  exercised  all  their  simple  skill  to  bring 
about  my  recovery.  They  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing me  to  life,  but  for  ten  mouths  l was  a rav- 
ing mauiac.  During  this  time  they  traveled  on 
sledges  many  hundred  miles  toward  the  setting 
sun,  always  bringing  me  with  them  ; but  I have 
no  recollection  of  aught  that  happened  then  I 
had  only  an  indistinct  and  dreamy  feeling  that  I 
was  dead,  and  sent  to  expiate  my  sins  among 
fiends  who  inhabited  the  regions  of  eternal  snow. 

When  1 recovered  my  reason,  i was  on  the 
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alive.  I am  the  true  discoverer  of  the  Northwest 
Passage  ’*♦*♦** 

I listened  attentively  to  this  tale  of  suffering, 
and  broke  in  as  the  narrator  paused  : 44  But  how 
did  you  get  here  from  Vancouver’s  Island  Vf 
“ 0ht  shortly  after  my  arrival,  1 found  a ship 
starting  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  1 embarked 
in  her,  arid  reached  Honolulu  in  due  time,  where 
I became  so  great  a favorite  with  the  king,  that, 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  jealous  subjects, 
I was  obliged  to  fly  I sailed  thence  to  China — 
landed  atQanton — headed  a rebellion  w hich  proved 
unsuccessful — was  captured,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  subjected  to  every  species  of  torture.  Then — " 
44  Stay- — tell  me,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  who 
are  you,  sir!” 

ik  Who  am  I!” — with  an  air  of  supreme  con- 
tempt at  my  ignorance — ‘4I  am  wow  the  Khan 
of  Tartary !” 

4i  Pardon  me,”  said  I,  hastily,  *4 1 have  some  im- 
portant business  to  transact,  and  must  say  good-by. 
with  many  thanks  for  your  interesting  narrative.” 
The  Khan  bowed  with  solemn  dignity. 

I thought  it  prudent  to  leave  him  to  his  own 
reflections.  When  I last  heard  of  the  Khan  of 
Tartary  and  Discoverer  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage, he  was  in  a mad -house. 


banks  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1831.  The  kind  Esquimaux  who  had 
taken  care  of  me  thus  far  were  going  to  Fort 
Good  Hope  to  trade  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany There  I was  certain  of  finding  civilized 
people,  and  from  thence  I thought  to  travel  to  Van- 
couver’s Island,  and  roach  home  by  this  route. 
I arrived  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  but  was  obliged  to 
remain  there  two  years  At  last,  in  the  winter 
of  1833,  a company  of  hunters  and  traders  start- 
ed for  the  South  across  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  1 eagerly  joined  the  party.  This  overland 
journey  was  very  uninteresting  and  monotonous. 
I had  sometimes  to  remain  for  months  at  inter- 
mediate stations.  Finally,  I arrived  at  the  Isl- 
and on  the  12th  of  June.  1835,  having  been  al- 
most five  years  performing  a land  journey  of  less 
than  two  thousand  miles  ; that  is,  from  the  place 
where  I was  picked  up  by  the  Esquimaux. 

Thus  it  was  that,  twenty-four  years  ago,  I discov- 
ered that  same  passage  through  the  Polar  regions 
which  Commander  M‘Clure  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered now.  The  world  does  not  and  will  not 
believe  my  story,  because  I have  no  other  evi- 
dence than  my  own  to  substantiate  it.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  Of  the  twenty- seven  men  who 
entered  Baffin’s  Bay  in  July,  1829,  I only  escaped 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  JOHN  8.  C.  ABBOTT. 

.THB  KSTUKN  FROM  ELBA. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  February,  the 
Princess  Pauline  gave  a banquet  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  to  distinguished  strangers,  and 
to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Elba. 
Napoleon,  with  all  his  accustomed  frankness  and 
buoyancy,  conversed  with  his  guests.  He  chat- 
ted very  familiarly,  for  a long  time,  with  some 
English  travelers,  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  to 
Elba.  The  plans  of  the  Emperor  were,  however, 
all  locked  up  in  his  own  heart — revealed  to  no 
one.  He  entered  into  no  conspiracy ; but,  with 
sublime  self-confidence  in  the  unaided  might  of 
his  own  genius,  went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  a 
kingdom.  At  a late  hour  of  the  evening  he  re- 
tired from  the  brilliant  saloons,  taking  with  him 
General  Bertrand  and  General  Druot.  He  then 
said  to  them  privately, 

“We  leave  the  island  to-morrow.  Let  the 
vessels  which  are  at  anchor  be  seized  to-night. 
Let  the  guard  be  embarked  in  the  morning.  No 
vessel  whatever  must  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
port  until  we  are  at  sea.  Do  not  allow  my  in- 
tentions to  be  revealed  to  any  one.1’ 

The  two  generals  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  the  execution  of  these  orders.  At  sun- 
rise in  the  morning,  the  officers  and  soldiers,  one 
thousand  in  all,  were  embarked  on  board  Napo- 
leon’s little  brig,  “ The  Inconstant,11  and  in  three 
merchant  vessels.  They  were  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  unquestioning  obedience,  that,  without 
inquiry  or  hesitation,  they  yielded  to  these  orders, 
though  not  knowing  on  what  expedition  they 
were  bound.* 

At  mid-day,  the  launch  of  the  brig  came  to  the 
shore,  and  conveyed  the  Emperor  on  board  under 
a salute  of  cannon.  The  little  fleet  of  one  brig 
and  three  transports  then  weighed  anchor.  The 
sails  were  spread,  and  a propitious  breeze  swept 
them  toward  the  coast  of  France.  The  sun  shone 
brilliantly  in  the  cloudless  sky.  The  genial  air 

# In  the  following  guarded  phrases,  the  English  govern- 
ment assigned  to  Sir  Neil  Campbell  his  peculiar  commis- 
sion : “You  will  pay  every  proper  respect  and  attention 
to  Napoleon,  to  whose  secure  asylum  in  Elba  it  is  the 
wish  of  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  Regent,  to  afford 
•very  facility  and  protection  ; and  you  will  acquaint  Na- 
poleon, In  suitable  terms  of  attention,  that  yon  are  di- 
rected to  reside  on  the  island  till  farther  orders,  if  he 
should  consider  that  the  presence  of  a British  officer  can 
be  of  any  use  in  protecting  the  island  and  his  person  from 
insult  and  attack. ” 

That  the  British  commissioner  Ailly  understood  his  in- 
stnu^ms,  is  evident  from  the  following  statement  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison : “ Sir  Neil  was  well  aware  that  Napo- 
leon meditated  an  outbreak,  and  some  recent  indications, 
particularly  the  arrival  of  three  feluccas  from  Naples, 
made  him  suspect  that  it  would  ere  long  occnr ; but,  as 
he  had  no  force  at  his  disposal,  and  the  single  British 
cruiser,  the  Partridge,  of  eighteen  guns,  was  wholly  un- 
equal to  the  encounter  of  the  whole  flotilla  of  Napoleon, 
ho  contented  himself  with  warning  government  of  the 
chance  of  his  escape ; and  had  gone  to  Leghorn,  princi- 
pally to  concert  measures  with  Lord  Burghersh,  the  Brit- 
ish envoy  at  Florence,  on  the  means  of  averting  the  dan- 
gar  which  appeared  approaching,  by  detaching  a line-of- 
battle  ship  and  frigate,  which  lay  at  Genoa,  to  cruise  off 
the  Island,  when,  in  his  absence,  tt  actually  occurred.” 
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of  a beautiful  spring  day  was  peculiarly  invigor- 
ating. The  music  of  martial  bands  floated  exult- 
ingly  over  the  gentle  swell  of  the  sea.  Napoleon's 
countenance  beamed  with  confidence  and  joy. 

“The  die  is  cast,11  he  exclaimed,  as  he  turned 
hia  eye  from  the  vanishing  mountains  of  Elba 
toward  the  unbroken  horizon  in  the  direction  of 
the  coasts  of  France.  With  this  little  band 
of  faithful  followers,  barely  enough,  as  Napo- 
leon characteristically  said,  “ to  save  him,  on  his 
first  landing,  from  being  collared  by  the  gens 
d’armes,11  he  was  advancing  to  reclaim  the  throne 
of  France,  where  the  Bourbons  were  sustained 
by  the  bayonets  of  all  the  combined  despotisms 
of  Europe. 

Such  an  enterprise,  in  its  marvelousness,  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  during  his  marvelous 
career.  And  yet  there  was  nothing  in  it  rash  or 
inconsiderate.  He  was  driven  to  it  by  inexorable 
circumstances.  He  could  no  longer  remain  in 
safety  at  Elba.  The  Allies  recognized  no  sanctity 
in  their  oaths.  They  had  already  violated  their 
solemn  treaty,  and  were  meditating  a piratic  ex- 
pedition for  the  seizure  of  his  person.  He  could 
not  flee  in  disguise,  to  be  hunted  a fugitive  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  There  was  no  resource 
open  before  him,  but  boldly  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  people  of  France,  who  still  loved 
him  with  deathless  constancy.  His  resolve  was 
honorable  and  noble.  Napoleon,  when  the  ves- 
sels were  out  of  sight  of  land,  stood  upon  the  deck 
of  his  little  brig,  gathered  around  him  the  whole 
ship’s  company,  four  hundred  in  number,  and 
said  to  them, 

“ My  friends  ! we  are  going  to  France.  We 
are  going  to  Paris.11 

It  was  the  first  announcement.  The  soldiers, 
with  shouts  of  joy,  responded,  “ Vive  la  France  ! 

Vive  VEmpereur  /”  . Their  exultation  was  bound- 
less. Anxious  to  appear  on  their  native  soil  in 
neat  and  martial  trim,  they  immediately  dispersed 
throughout  the  vessel,  to  burnish  their  weapons 
and  to  repair  their  uniforms.  Napoleon  passed 
along  among  these  groups  of  his  devoted  follow- 
ers, and  addressed  them  in  sincere  and  friendly 
words,  as  a father  smiles  upon  his  children.  Night 
came . The  Emperor  entered  the  cabin , and  called 
for  several  amanuenses  to  sit  down  at  the  table, 
each  to  write  a copy  of  the  words  he  was  about 
to  dictate.  Then,  pacing  the  floor,  with  frequent 
gesticulation,  and  earnest  and  rapid  itterance,  he 
uttered  the  following  glowing  proclamations : 

“TO  THE  ARMY. 

“Soldiers!  we  have  not  been  conquered.  Two 
men  from  our  own  ranks  have  betrayed  our  lau- 
rels, their  country,  their  sovereign,  their  benefac- 
tor. Shall  those  men,  who  for  twenty-five  years 
have  been  running  over  all  Europe  to  stir  up  our 
enemies  against  us ; who  have  passed  their  lives 
in  the  ranks  of  foreign  armies,  cursing  and  assail- 
ing our  beautiful  France — shall  they  now  pretend 
to  enchain  our  eagles — they,  who  have  never  been 
able  to  endure  their  fiery  glance  1 Shall  we  suffer 
them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  glorious  toils,  seize 
upon  our  honors  and  our  estates,  that  they  may 
but  calumniate  our  glory  1 If  their  reign  were  to 
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greater  enemies  than  those  very  princes  imposed 
upon  ua  by  foreigners.  They  are  the  enemies  of 
our  glory  ; since  the  recital  of  so  many  heroic 
actions,  which  have  rendered  the  French  people 
illustrious*  fighting  against  them  to  shake  off  tbeir 
yoke,  is  their  condemnation. 

u The  veterans  of  the  army  of  the  Sombre  and 
of  the  Meuse,  of  the  Rhine,  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Grand  Army,  are  humiliated.  Their  honorable 
wounds  arc  stigmatized.  Their  successes  are 
crimes.  These  bra*e  men  will  be  rebels,  if,  as 
these  enemies  of  the  people  pretend,  legitimate 
sovereigns  were  among  the  foreign  armies.  The 
honors,  rewards,  partialities  which  these  princes 
confer,  are  for  those  who  have  served  against  us 
and  against  our  country. 

**  Soldiers  ! rally  beneath  the  standard  of  your 
chief.  His  existence  is  inseparable  from  yours. 
His  rights  are  those  of  the  peoy  le  and  of  your- 
selves. His  interest,  honor,  and  glory  centre 
but  in  you.  Victory  will  advance  witltypapid 
strides.  The  eagle  with  our  national  colors,  shall 
fly  from  steeple  to  steeple,  until  it  alights  upon 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  You  may  then  ex- 
hibit your  wounds  with  honor ; you  may  boast 
of  your  exploits ; you  will  be  the  liberators  of 
your  country. 

“ In  your  old  age,  surrounded  and  respected 
by  your  fellow-citizens,  they  will  listen  with  ven- 
eration to  the  recital  of  your  noble  deeds.  You 
may  proudly  say,  1 1 also  was  of  that  Grand 
Army,  which  twice  entered  the  walls  of  Vienna, 


continue,  all  would  be  lost — even  the  memory  of 
our  exalted  exploits.  With  what  frantic  rage  do 
they  misrepresent  our  deeds  ! Tliey  seek  to  poi- 
son that  which  the  world  admires.  And  if  there 
now  remain  any  defenders  of  our  glory,  they  are 
only  to  be  found  among  those  enemies  whom  we 
have  conquered  on  the  field  of  battle, 

%i  Soldiers ! in  my  exile  I have  heard  your  voice, 
and  I have  come  to  you  through  every  obstacle 
and  every  peril.  Your  General,  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  elevated 
on  your  shields,  is  restored  to  you.  Come  and 
join  him.  Cast  away  those  colors  which  the  na- 
tion has  proscribed,  and  which,  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  have  served  as  a rallying-point  to  the  ene- 
mies of  France.  Mount  the  tricolored  cockade, 
which  you  wore  at  our  glorious  victories.  We 
must  forget  that  we  have  been  masters  of  other 
nations ; but  let  ua  never  Buffer  them  to  interfere 
in  our  affairs  Who  shall  pretend  to  be  our  mas- 
ter 1 who  is  able  ) Resume  the  eagles  you  bore 
at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  at  Wa- 
gram,  at  Friedland,  at  Tudela,  at  Eckmuhl,  at 
Essling,  at  Smolensko,  at  Moscow,  at  LuUcn,  at 
Wurtchen,  at  Montmirail.  Think  you  that  this 
handful  of  Frenchmen,  now  so  arrogant,  can  en- 
dure their  glance  1 

41  They  may  return  whence  ' bey  came  There, 
if  they  please,  they  mav  .eign,  as  they  now  pre- 
tend that  they  have  reigned  during  the  last  nine- 
teen years.  Your  property,  rank,  glory,  the  prop- 
erty, rank,  and  glory  of  your  children,  have  no 
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and  those  ofjliime,  Berlin,  Madrid,  pm?  Moamw  V 
which  cleansed  Paris  from  thi?  pdlthtmn  wdh 
which  $y  was  confeodAbtod  by  treason  .and  lbs 
presence  nf  an  fjtffmyS  ftbftdr  M?  thus*  btxvc 

aoldierv&e  gfi>ry  vif  tfceiT  haVjy«  jEV«r ict ! &t£r- 
rml  afcatad  fiu  i^oi>e  gdtjiy:  £ of  what* 

ever  rank,  who  for  yjaast  hcwr 

fought  in  fordign  amdcs,  itf  read  the  h^om  of 
their  country  Napoleon.'* 

'.  ’ ; * • -f ; •>*  Vr!*  7 T.  r v,y. ",  k;  * -r  r*  • *.  : 

M rn  rue  pfcun.H. 

H Frenchmen  f The  dc&ctioh  of  tire  Xhita  wf 
CasUgbone  itirrendered  Lyons/  Without  detenus, 
to  our  enemies  The  a why  whu‘l)  T had  intrust* 
oil  M his  command  was  capable,  fro  in  the  bravery 
and  pat  with  which  it  was  Cojupcterd,  of 

beating  itit’  AuslriauR,  and  of  taking  in  the  tear 
thin  left  flank  of  ibn  *<iemy  a way  which  threat* 
fcned  Paris  : / ^ ‘ 

**  The  y bdpyfcs  of  Cfi^ittpauiie/h  -pi  MontmL 
rail,  of  Cbitteau- Tbi^rn'.  of  ^uaclwmp,  of  Mor- 
of  Cosine*.  g$  Jfhguiw  af 
Areia^'hi;-  Aobov  .and  of  St  Xifotsrv  tfetf.  i iwurr^ 
tian.tif  the  brav*-  peasantry  i of  Cham? 

pagnei  Alsace,  FVrirjok*  CmirifV  aval  Burgundy,: 
end,  the  position  J had  token  fir  thtf  rear  ot'. the  . 
enemy"*  .xnity,  cutting  it  «tf  $tu m Its  magazines,  • 
parittf  of ro^cn'c,  convoy*,  and  wagone  lud  placed 
it  in  a desperate  situatum.-  Tin*  French  Were  On 
the  point  w luting  inure  powerful  than  ever/  The 
flawar  of  the  enfl!cny‘*  arn^y  was  lost  without  re- 
source ; ft  woukl  hive  been  entombed'  in  those 
\asi  djainct^  it  had  So  pitilessly  ravaged,  had  not 
the  treachery  of  the  Duke  tff  Rugusa  surrendered 
the  capital  arid  disorganized  the  army.  The  un- 
eij«ct*d  conduct  of  these  two  generals,  who  be- 


them  in  ill  our  national  assemblies.  Y our  Iran* 
qniility  at  home,  and  your  estimation  abroad, 
would  be  lost  forever. 

u Frenchmen  1 1 he^rd  m my  exile  your  com- 
plaints  anJ  ynur  wishes  You  claim  a govern- 
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the  grenadiera  to  conceal  themselves  below,  that 
no  suspicion  might  be  excited.  At  /six  o’clock 
the  brigs  were  within  hailing  distance.  The  com- 
manders of  the  two  vessels  stood  upon  the  decks 
with  their  speaking  trumpets  in  their  hands 
Afjer  the  exchange  of  a few  words,  the  captain 
of  the  Zephyr  inquired  after  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon seized  the  trumpet  from  the  hands  of  the 
commander  of  the  Inconstant,  and  shouted  over 
the  waves,  4*  He  is  marvelously  well.” 

The  earliest  dawn  of  the  next  morning  showed 
a seventy-four  gun  ship  steering  toward  the  flo- 
tilla. This  for  an  hour  caused  much  uneasiness, 
since  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist  such  an  en- 
emy The  ship,  however,  passed  on  its  way,  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  the  little  merchant  vessels  scat- 
tered over  the  deep,  and  not  dreaming  of  the  prize 
within  its  grasp  As  the  eloud-like  sail  faded 
away  in  the  distant  horizon,  Napoleon  assembled 
his  generals  around  him,  and  said, 

“ Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  your  turn  to  speak  to 
your  companions  in  gloiry.  Come,  Bertrand  ’ 
take  the  pen,  and  write  your  own  appeal  to  your 
brothers  in  arras.'’ 

The  Grand  Marshal  excused  himself,  as  not 
being  able  to  find  expressions  suited  to  the  grand- 
eur of  the  occasion. 

“Very  well,  then,"  said  Napoleon;  “write, 
and  I will  speak  for  you  all  ” He  then,  without 
a moment  of  hesitation,  dictated  the  following 
address  of  the  Guard  to  the  Army  : 

n Soldiers ! the  drums  are  beating  to  arms.  We 
are  on  the  march.  Come  and  join  us.  Join  yout 
Emperor  and  our  eagles.  If  these  men,  just  now 
so  arrogant,  who  have  always  fled  at  the  aspect 


ment  of  your  choice,  which  alone  is  legitimate. 
You  accused  me  of  slumbering  too  long.  You 
reproached  me  with  sacrificing  to  my  repose  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation  I have  crossed  the 
sea,  amidst  dangers  of  every  description.  I come 
among  you  to  resume  my  rights,  which  are  iden- 
tical with  yours.  All  that  has  been  done,  writ- 
ten, or  said  by  individuals,  since  the  taking  of 
Paris,  I consign  to  oblivion.  It  shall  have  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  remembrance  I pre- 
serve of  the  important  services  they  have  render- 
ed ; for  there  are  events  of  such  a nature  as  to 
be  too  powerful  for  the  organization  of  man. 

“ Frenchmen!  there  is  no  nation,  however 
small,  which  has  not  the  right  of  relieving  itself 
from  the  dishonor  of  obeying  a prince  forcibly 
imposed  upon  it.  When  Charles  VII.  re-entered 
Paris,  and  overturned  the  ephemeral  throne  of 
Henry  VI.,  he  acknowledged  that  he  held  his 
crown  from  the  valor  of  his  brave  people,  and 
not  from  a Prince-Regent  of  England.  It  is  like- 
wise to  you  alone,  and  to  my  gallant  army,  that 
I am  indebted  for  every  thing 

“Napoleon.” 

Immediately,  all  who  knew  how  to  write 
among  the  sailors  and  the  grenadiers  of  the 
guard  were  called,  and  a hundred  pens  were 
busy  transcribing  these  proclamations*  that  thou- 
sands of  copies  might  be  distributed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  disembarkation  A feeble  breeze  tor- 
tured their  impatience  the  next  day,  as  they  al- 
most imperceptibly  moved  along  over  the  mirrored 
surface  of  thfe  sea.  Toward  evening  a French 
brig  of  war.  the  Zephyr,  hove  in  sight,  ard  bore 
down  upon  the  flotilla  Napoleon  o~  ’ered  all 
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of  our  weapons,  dare  to  meet  us,  where  can  we 
find  a nobler  occasion  to  shed  our  blood,  and  to 
sing  th#  hymn  of  victory ! 

u Soldiers  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  nine- 
teenth military  divisions,  garrisons  of  Antibes, 
Toulon,  and  Marseilles,  disbanded  officers  and 
veterans  of  our  armies,  you  are  summoned  to  the 
honor  of  setting  the  first  example  March  with 
us  to  win  hack  the  throne,  the  palladium  of  our 
rights.  Let  posterity  proclaim  that  foreigners, 
seconded  by  traitors,  having  imposed  a disgrace- 
ful yoke  upon  France,  the  brave  arose,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  people  and  of  the  army  disappear- 
ed and  sunk  into  oblivion.*’ 

This  address  was  also  rapidly  transcribed,  that 
each  soldier  might  have  several  copies  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  French  regiments.  Toward  even- 
ing the  blue  hills  of  Franco  emerged  from  the 
horizon,  in  the  bright  glow  of  the  setting  »iin. 
The  joy  on  board  the  little  fleet  was  inexpressible. 
Hats  and  caps  waved  in  the.  air,  and  shouts  of  ex- 
ultation floated  over  the  water. 

**  Let  us  display  the  tricolored  cockade,”  said 
the  Emperor,  u that  the  count  ry  may  recognize 
us.” 

Immediately  the  cockade  of  Elba  was  tossed 
into  the  sea,  and  every  soldier  replaced  upon  his 


cap  the  tricolored  cockade,  which  he  had  pre- 
served as  a sacred  relic.  The  excitement  and  joy 
were  too  intense  to  allow  of  any  sleep,  fn  the 
dim  twilight  of  the  next  morning  the  fleet  was 
gently  wafted  into  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  where  Napo- 
leon had  previously  landed  on  his  return  from 
Egypt.  At  five  o’clock  the  Emperor  disembark- 
ed upon  the  lonely  beach  near  Cannes,  and  im- 
mediately established  the  bivouac  for  bis  Lilipu- 
tian  army  of  invasion  in  an  olive  grove  at  a short 
distance  from  the  shore.  Pointing  to  the  olive- 
leaf.  the*  symbol  of  peace,  he  said,  “ This  is  a 
lucky  omen.  It  will  be  realized.” 

A few  peasants,  astonished  by  this  sudden 
apparition,  crept  from  their  huts,  and  cautiously 
approached  the  encampment.  One  of  these  peas- 
ants bad  formerly  served  under  Napoleon.  Im- 
mediately recognizing  Ins  old  general,  he  insisted 
upon  being  enrolled  in  his  battalion.  “Well, 
Bertrand,”  said  the  Emperor,  turning  to  the 
Grand  Marshal,  and  smiling,  “ you  sea  that  we 
have  a reinforcement  alr<*ady.n 

In  the  course  of  a few  hours  this  escort  of  sir 
hundred  men,  with  two  or  three  small  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  safely  landed,  and  were  refreshing 
themselves  under  the  olive  grove,  preparatory  to 
their  strange  campaign.  Thsy  were  about  to 
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brous  luggage.  The  Emperor  purchased  every 
horse  he  met,  and  thus,  one  by  one,  mounted  his 
cavalry. 

Avoiding  the  large  towns,  where  the  Bourbon 
authorities  might  be  strong,  he  determined  to  fol- 
low the  flank  of  the  mountains.  Marching  rap- 
idly all  night  and  most  of  the  next  day,  they  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  at  Grasse,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast.  Here  they  encamped  for  the 
night  The  news  of  the  Emperor's  landing  spread 
rapidly,  and  excited  every  where  joy  and  surprise. 
The  peasants  crowded  to  meet  him,  and  implored 
permission  to  follow  in  his  train.  “I  could 
easily/’  said  Napoleon  afterward,  “have  taken 
two  million®  of  these  peasants  with  me  to  Paris. M* 
But  he  had  no  wish  to  triumph  by  physical  force 
The  love  of  Franco  was  his  all-conquering  weap- 
on Th*  next  two  days,  the  3d  and  4tli,  they 
advanced  sixty  miles  to  Pignc.  The  next  day 
they  pressed  on  thirty  miles  further  to  Gap.  The 
enthusiasm  wa®  now  so  general  and  so  intense, 
that  Napoleon  no  longer  needed  even  protection 
against  the  Bouibon  police.  The  authorities  ot 
the  legitimist  usurpers  were  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  triumphant  people. 

Napoleon,  in  his  eagerness,  outstripping  his 
Guard,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Gap  with  but  six 
horsemen  and  forty  grenadiers.  There  was  stfch 
a universal  burst  of  love  and  joy  from  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city,  as  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, with  shouts  and  tears,  gathered  around 
their  own  Emperor,  that  the  Bourbon  authorities 
were  compelled  to  fly. 

“Citizens!”  said  Napoleon,  “I  have  been 
deeply  penetrated  by  all  the  sentiments  you  hax« 
evinced  for  me.  You  are  right  in  calling  me  your 


march  seven  hundred  miles,  through  a kingdom 
containing  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  cap- 
ture the  strongest  capital  in  Europe.  An  army 
of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  Bour- 
bon leaders,  were  stationed  in  impregnable  for- 
tresses by  the  way.  And  the  combined  despots 
of  Europe  had  two  million®  of  bayonets  still  glist- 
ening in  the  hands  of  their  soldiers,  all  of  w hich 
were  pledged  to  sustain  the  iniquitous  sway  of 
the  Bourbon  usurpers.  Romance  in  her  wildest 
dreams  never  conceived  of  such  an  enterprise. 
Yet  the  adventure  had  been  carefully  considered, 
and  profound  wisdom  guided  every  step.  The 
millions  of  France  loved  Napoleon  almost  to  ado- 
ration He  knew  it ; and  he  knew  that  he  de- 
served it*  Napoleon  was  well  aware  that  all  the 
great  elements  of  success  were  in  his  favor,  arid 
he  had  no  misgivings. 

He  passed  aTound  among  his  “ children,'1  chat- 
ting and  laughing  familiarly  with  them  u I see 
from  this  spot,*’  said  he  “ the  fright  I shall  occa- 
sion the  Bourbons,  and  the  embarrassment  of  all 
those  who  have  turned  their  backs  against  mc,n 
Thom  as  usual,  forgetting  all  his  own  perils  in 
solicitude  for  his  friends,  he  added  : “ What  will 
become  of  the  patriots  before  my  arrival  at  Paris7 
I tremble  lest  the  Bourbon  partisans  should 
massacre  them 


Woe  to  those  who  injure  them 
They  shall  have  no  mercy  ” 

It  w»h  not  until  eleven  oV.ock  at  night  that  this 
little  band  was  enabled  tc.  commence  its  march 
The  moon  shone  brilliantly  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
The  Poles  of  the  Guard,  unable  to  transport 
horses  from  Elba,  had  brought  their  saddles,  and 
taking  them  upon  their  backs,  gavly  marched 
along,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their  cuin- 
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father*  for  T live  only  for  the  honor  and  the  hap- 
piness of  France . My  return  dissipates  your  dts- 
<tm  etude.  llVgtttt&fitees  the  preservation  of  all 
property,  oretiusihty  tietween  all  classes.  These 
nghi£,  which  Vou  have  enjoyed  for  twenty -live 
year*,  and  for  which  your  forefathers  have  sighed 
6o  rftdeaiU^£htnv  form  part  of  your  existence,’*' 
Her*  tW  pfodninations  he  had  dictated  at  «ea 
Were  printed.  They  spread  with  the  rapidity  of 
Ughtriingv  The  whole  }fdp\i);itwi  ofjlfe  country 
wa*  routed  and  ijfUlaj?>fidf  and  TjihUHude*  winch 
eou«d  not  he  fjoaolod  were  anxious  to  iw  crarotM 
>6  \h*  Emperor  3 advance  guard  M tvfo  o'ci.twk  | 
itt  iht*  afternoon  iheEmpofor  resumed  his 
&t:mn  panted  by  a vast  eohem? f*n  lifting  ife  a';r 
With  thafr  acclamation*  NVr  fengn/igii Hiisb • <&> 

scribe  the  scene  of  enthusiasm;.  Tito  inhabitants 
on  the  route,  trembling  for  (ti&  df^apoiooh, 
and  fearing  that  the  Bourbons-  nngbt  send  troop? 
to  crush  his  feeble  escort,  prepared  to  sound  the 
toes  m,  and  to  raise  a levy  cn  , to  print  feci  the 
sovereign  of  their  choice.  Then*  Wore  strong 
g&niwnjt,  and  formidable  arrays  of  troops  under 
Baarhon  com  menders,  which  he  rrvo*i  on- 

the  scry- : 

. fee  they  tendered . > J V;  •»*:*  ' M- : ;. . / •' 

4VYtfof  sbj!iifeieTita.?vft«{d  he,  ^*femviO£d  xm 
fhftt  LWeum  hem  deciJivod.  They  afe  me  a 
ccAaia  guarantee  of  the  itidbintiditt  of  my  sol- 
diers. Thoas  whom  I meet  will  range  them' 
selves  by  my  side.  Tiio,  more  mimeruus  ihey 
ib#$  moire  will  ray  success  he 

Remain  tranquil  therefore,  in -your  homes?.'* 

They  ww  now  Approaching  Greiiohfe.  Thi* 
command  u*t>  *j(  the  garrison  tW*f  fSeh#Ai 
Marchflonlv  marched  with  a three  at  «ix  thousand 


men  to  oppose  the  Emperor.  He  putted  his 
troops  in  a detile  flanked  by  the  mountains  and 
a lake.  It  ww  in  lira  momma  of  the  7th.  of 
March.  The  crisis  wludi  was  to  decide  ill  had 
now  arrived.  Napoleon  was  ecpial  to  the  emerg- 
ency. Requesting  hi*  column  to  hall,  in?  rode,  at 
a gentJepace,  fend  ahno^t  ilpnc,v  toward  rhe  hos- 
tile army , The  peasant^  who  had  »*somf>{ati  in 
vast  numbers!  to  wfahp'&t  this  marvelous 
greeted  him  with  shouts  of  '*•  Ytcr  CEwpt- 
u*sr 

Napoleon,  with  oat.  any  hesitancy,  rode  calmly 
along,  upon  a gentfe  trot,  until  .-fee  arrfecd  Within 
?i  handrail  paces  of  the  glittering  buy o net s which 
formed  an  irnpassahtt*  wall  before  hmi.  llc**i}ie« 
dkinoafttiHl v hand cd  the  reins  to  omved  tbeFoie* 
who  accompanied  hrra,  crossed  his  arms  upon 
his  breast,  And  advanced,  unprotected  mid 
tixVjy  alone,  nmd  he  arrived  within  um  paces  of 
the  troops  There  stcud,  thu  mark  for  every 
gun.  He  w life  dreaded  in  titeat  simple  cusUiine 
which  - I ^ ‘ witli  the 
cocked  hat,  the  gray  over-coat.  ami  the  high  mik 
itev  bools.  T he  commanding  othcer  otdeitd  the 
>ialdierfe  la  lire.  They  seemed  to  obey.  Every 
musket  was  brought  to  the  shoulder.  mid  aimed 
m his  breast.  Hud  there  been  one  Ringin'  man 
among  those  battalions  willing  to  ahofei  the  Em- 
}«?«?» he  would  have  received  from  the  Bourbons 
hmi?nlfe«e  rewards.  The  report  of  u single  imw- 
ke.t  wpirid  then  h^ve  ecdtfed  the  destinies  of 
fmnee.  *'->/  r-,^  > \ / - •• 

g ; Napbiecm,  Withm/f  thc  ffeirig^  of  a muscle  of 
ht*  .feature*.  the  tremor  of  a nerve,  oontinUei] 
XO  ^Iviince \<tp|Nn;Vh«';chM9ktl6  bfvefed  btlus  heart 
Thou  idopping.  And  uncovering  his  breast , he 
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it.  surrounded  by  his  sacred  battaliofcof  the  Isle 
of  Elba,  and  pressed  on  every  side  by  the  waves 
of  a multitude  which  cleared  a road  for  him.” 
He  passed  the  night  at  a small  town  half  way 
between  Grenoble  and  Lyons.  Bonfires  blazed 
all  the  night  long ; and  the  whole  population 
united,  as  one  man,  in  the  most  ardent  demon- 
strations of  affection  and  joy 

The  intelligence  of  Napoleon’s  landing,  and  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  every  where 
greeted,  had  now  reached  Paris.  The  Bourbons 
and  their  friends  were  in  great  consternation. 
The  tidings,  however,  were  carefully  suppressed, 
tor  fear  that  an  insurrection  might  be  excited  in 
the  metropolis. * Vigorous  measures  were  adopt- 
ed secretly  to  arrest  all  the  prominent  men  in 
the  city  who  were  suspected  of  fidelity  to  the 


the  streets.  The  soldiers  shared  the  enthusiasm, 
fraternized  with  the  people,  and  promised  them 
that  they  would  not  fire  upon  their  brothers  in 
arm*.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Bourbon  officers 
and  magistrates  to  stem  this  torrent.  In  despair 
they  fled,  having  locked  the  gate*  and  concealed 
the  keys. 

At  midnight,  from  the  ramparts  of  Grenoble, 
were  seen  the  torches  of  the  multitude,  surround- 
ing the  Emperor,  and  advancing  toward  the  city. 
Shouts  of  “ Vive  VEmpereur  /”  rose  from  the 
approaching  throng,  and  were  echoed  back  from 
the  walla  of  the  fortress.  The  inhabitants,  in 
their  ardor,  wrenched  the  gates  from  the  hinges, 
and  Napoleon  entered  the  streets  in  the  midst  of 
illuminations  and  exultations  such  as  earth  has 
rarely  witnessed,  A countless  crowd,  almost 
delirious  with  joy,  bore  him  to  his  quarters  in  an 
inn.  Throughout  the  night  continuous  acclama- 
tions resounded  beneath  his  windows.  The  peo- 
ple and  the  soldiers,  almost  delirious  with  joy, 
fraternized  together  till  morning,  in  banquets  and 
embraces.  “All  is  now  settled.”  said  Napoleon, 
“and  we  arc  at  Paris.”  Shortly  after  Napoleon’s 
arrival  at  the  inn,  an  increased  tumult  called  him 
upon  the  balcony  The  inhabitants  of  Grenoble 
had  come  to  offer  him  the  pates  of  the  city,  since 
they  could  not  present  him  with  the  key s. 

Hi*  little  band  was  quite  exhausted  by  the 
rapid  inarch  of  five  days,  along  dreadful  roads, 
and  through  defiles  of  the  mountains,  often  en- 
cumbered with  snow,  He  allowed  them  twenty- 
four  hours  for  rest  in  Grenoble 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Napoleon  resumed  his 
journey  toward  Lyons  **  He  marched  out  of 
Grenoble,”  says  Lamartine,  “ as  he  had  entered 


'*  The  Bourbon*  inserted  in  the  Monittur  ofthe  fkh  of 
March  the  following  proclamation,  which  France  must 
have  read  with  a smile : 

“ Bonaparte  has  escaped  from  the  island  of  Elba,  where 
the  imprudent  magnanimity  of  the  allied  sovereigns  hod 
given  him  a sovereignty.  In  return  for  the  desolations 
which  he  had  brought  into  their  dominions.  That  man 
who,  when  he  abdicated  his  power,  retained  all  his  am- 
bition and  bis  fury ; that  man,  covered  with  the  blood  of 
generations,  cornea  m the  end  of  a year,  spent  seemingly  in 
apathy,  to  strive  to  dispute,  in  the  name  of  his  usurp* 
tions  and  his  massacres,  the  legitimate  and  mild  author- 
ity ofthe  King  or  France.  At  the  head  of  a few  hundred 
Italians  and  Piedmontese,  he  has  dared  again  to  set  hia 
feet  on  that  land  which  had  banished  him  forever , bn  wish- 
es* to  re -open  the  wounds,  still  but  half  dosed,  which  he 
had  made,  and  which  the  hand  ofthe  King  is  healing  every 
day.  A few  treasonable  attempts,  some  movements  in 
Italy,  excited  by  his  insane  brother-in-law,  inflamed  the 
pride  of  the  cowardly  warrior  of  Fontainebleau  He  ex- 
poses htniHelf,  as  he  Imagines,  to  the  death  of  a hero ; he 
will  only  die  that  of  a traitor.  France  baa  rejected  him  . 
ha  returns  ; France  will  devour  him.” 
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Emperor They ;appoititoi{;&umeoii8f:'wUo  aplb  one  here  Will  fight  again#  hrs  father  Vtve 

feqxiwtiy  .w^tban  atrorioygiiienioir  of  Napoleon,  C.Empercnr  **’' 

minifiter  of  [xilire  1 He  y?u«;'‘  says  Lauiartute/  The  waa  oei'omp&iiied  by  a guard  of  gen- 

k<  an  old  ^uiofidemiM  f.iTVcUirv  of  Bonaparte,  ict-s  Uemciti  ^ho  were  hi*  personal  Iru-nds,  and  whe 
tintaifiy  ^uahufti  Avitb  Ills  character  and  fcfc-  were  pledged  for  his?  protection,  When  they  saw 
crets,  - Ay  the  Emperor  t&x  ttnjtvciwal  enthusiasm  in  te  w of  Napoleon, 

for  jnuivemuofi,  hml  who  **»*  mcen&ed  against'  htftievmg  (ho  Bourbon  cause  irretrievably  lost, 
him.  with  a h&tt**d  which  gusrsnuthd  ifr  the  roy nj-  they  also  perfidiously  abandoned  thoprinee*  anti 
iata  a dpape^xte  fidelity^  turnM  to  ffcie  JEmpernr;  The  Count  was  com- 

The  city  <«f  Lyons  eoataihs  two.  bis'ndml  thou-  peljed  in  flee  from  the  city*  accompanied  by  only 
sand  inhabitant#  lt*r  distant  3$B  rotte*  nrie  And  here  again  appeared  thal 

Paris  ‘Louis  XVTIK  on  the  5th,  had  heard  of  j^idiw  cif  Character  which  was  Instinctive  wttf; 
Napoleon's  htftdhig,  -?4id  M*  advance  (&  i«?en0hi<f  Napoleon.  Hr  amt  the  cross  of  (he  Legion  of 
The  Count  ifWrioh:.  (Charles  X.)  had  been  ilia--  • Honor  ax  a reward  la  this  man  for  hts  fdelit\ 
patched  iQ  kym*  to  conceiurate  .thefts  al|  the  to  the  Badrhm  prints.  If.  yva s accompanied  wit5i 
available  forces  of  tlia  kingdom,  and  to  crush  the  ifrh  fc'hamctcfjstn:  words, 44 1 never  leave  a noble 
Emperor  K-fc  ;onierrA  tfe*\  city  jhn&  A dp#-  hours  action  without  reward.1*  And  when  his  t reach- 
before  Napoleon  appeared  at  its  gate*.  Two  eraua  comrades  presented  themselves  to  ibe  Em- 
regiments  of  thf?  Hue — one  of  infantry  ami  one.  of  pttror,  tendering  to  him  their  nervices,  ho  di aznir.se  <j 
cavalry-— were  in  ihc*  place,  Other  regiments  them  with  contempt,  saying, 
were  advancing  by  rapid  marches.  The  Ideal  . \*  f Y bur  conduct  tow  aid  thf;Omi&ttT4  rtote  suf- 

national  guard,  wdtarmed  and  wclf^m’iplined,  fieumtly  proves  how  you  would  act  by  me  <\crs 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  man.  But  die  fortune  to  forsake  me  I thank  you  for  your  of 
Count  d' Artois  was  received  coldly  by The troops,  fer.  Ypu  will  return  immediately  tc«  your  homes." 
and  stili  more  coldly  by  the  mhdntwtH,  Wine  The  Dmiriious  had  been  forced  by  Jfeigt* Wg> 
was  freely  disInbMed  amoRg  tbo  soldiprs,  m ifnt  oyidfa  Hpbh  ll^  army 

* mte  Hahn  fr^rfi  rAHd  np  debt  ]<jy*Ujp/  • . 


name-  of  XiOtiia  XVXll 
shouting  '‘  Lang  her.  (he  hiU.k-  Vtrt fatal  VH  Tjbe 
Count  wa«  in  deapak;  Hy  reHovved 

one  yet^r tM  &on>t*il  h it b s«ars  ho  said;  1 '^ar^ly 
a brave  sc>]^dt  tsiiout  <4  Vwc  7a 

li’M  $f-  u Nay/’  replied  the  honest  warrior,  ^ no 


dkw,  {.eosxms,  women,  aiui  chiidreh,  eammind- 
ing  hita  wth  acclaim,  waring  branches  i«  the  air. 


EffTSfflXO  TtlR  ’XVXl.i.tiLl'E* 
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anil  sinking  songs  of  joy  ami  victory,  approached 
the  single  bridge  which  crowed  the  Rhone.  Gen- 
eral Macdonald,  who,  after  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, had  honorably  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Bourbons,  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
in  command  of  two  battalions  to  defend  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge.  But  the  moment  Napoleon 
appeared,  his  troops,  to  a man,  abandoned  him. 
They  tore  down  the  barricades,  shouted  u Vit>t 
PE/npcrcur  P1  tumultuously  rushed  into  the  midst 
of  the  imperial  escort,  and  blended  with  them  in 
acclamations  and  embraces.  Macdonald,  perhaps 
afraid  that  his  own  virtue  would  be  unable  to  re- 
sist the  contagion,  for  he  loved  and  almost  adored 
the  Emperor,  plunged  his  spurs  into  his  horse 
and  disappeared 

The  entire  population  of  the  city,  like  an  inun- 
dation, rolled  along  the  quays,  the  squares,  and 
the  streets,  welcoming  their  noble  Emperor  with 
thunder  peals  of  acclamation  There  was  no  city 
in  France  which  had  derived  greater  benefits  from 
his  enlightened  and  profound  policy  than  the  city 
of  Lyons.  There  was  no  other  place  in  the  em- 
pire where  his  memory  was  cherished  with  deep- 
er affection.  As  night  darkened,  the  whole  city 
blared  with  illuminations.  Napoleon  was  con- 
ducted in  triumph  to  the  splendid  palace  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  citizens  themselves, 
with  the  affection  of  children  protecting  a father, 
mounted  guard  over  his  person.  He  slept  that 
night  in  the  same  chamber  from  which  the  Count 
d* Artois,  in  despair,  had  fled. 


It  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  when 
the  Emperor  enteral  the  palace.  He  immediately 
sent  for  the  Baron  Fleury,  one  of  the  former  sec- 
retaries of  his  cabinet,  and  the  following  conver- 
sation ensued 

“Well,”  said  Napoleon,  with  a smile,  “you 
did  not  expect  to  see  me  again  so  soon?” 

“No,  Sire !”  Fleury  answered,  “your  Majesty 
alone  is  capable  of  causing  such  surprises. 

“ What  do  they  say  of  all  this  at  Paris  V'  in- 
quired Napoleon.  i(  And  public  opinion,  how  is 
that  V1 

“They  are  rejoiced  at  your  Majesty’s  return," 
Fleury  replied.  “The  struggle  between  the  Bour- 
bons and  the  nation  has  revealed  our  rights,  and 
engendered  liberal  ideas." 

“I  know,”  said  the  Emperor,  “that  the  dis- 
cussions the  Bourbons  have  provoked,  have  di- 
minished the  respect  for  power  and  enfeebled  it 
There  is  pleasure  and  glory  in  rendering  a gTeat 
people  free  and  happy.  I never  stinted  France 
in  glory.  I will  not  curtail  her  liberty.  I wish 
to  retain  no  further  power  than  is  requisite  to 
enable  ine  to  govern.  Power  is  not  incompatible 
with  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  liberty  is  never 
more  entire,  than  when  power  becomes  well  es- 
tablished. When  weak  it  is  captious ; when 
strong  it  sleeps  in  tranquillity,  and  abandons  the 
reins  loose  on  the  neck  of  liberty.  I know  what 
is  requisite  for  the  French.  But  there  must  be 
no  licentiousness,  no  anarchy.  Is  it  thought  that 
we  shall  come  to  a battle  P* 
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“ It  is  not,”  Floury  replied, 
“ The  government  has  not  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiers.  It 
is  detested  even  by  the  officers. 
All  the  troops  they  may  send  to 
oppose  your  Majesty,  will  be  so 
many  reinforcements  to  your 
cause.” 

“I  think  so  too,”  said  the 
Emperor ; “ and  how  will  it  be 
with  the  Marshals  1” 

“ Sire,”  Fleury  answered, 
“ they  can  not  but  be  apprehen- 
sive that  youT  Majesty  will  re- 
member the  desertion  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  remove  their  fears, 
and  personally  make  known 
your  Majesty’s  intention  of 
consigning  every  thing  to  obliv- 
ion." 

“ No,"  the  Emperor  replied, 
“ I wil I not  w rite  to  them . They 
would  consider  me  as  under  ob- 
ligations. I will  not  be  obliged 
to  any  one.  The  troops  are  well 
disposed.  The  officers  are  in 
my  favor.  And  if  the  Marshals 
wished  to  restrain  them,  they 
would  be  hurried  along  in  the 
vortex.  Of  my  Guard  I am  sure. 
Do  what  they  will,  that  corps 
can  never  be  corrupted.  What 
is  Ney  doing ! On  what  terms 
is  he  with  the  KingV’ 

“ I think  he  has  no  com- 
mand, Sire,"  said  Fleury.  “ I 
believe  that  he  has  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  court  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife.” 

“ His  wife  is  an  affected  creat- 
ure," said  Napoleon.  “ No 
doubt  she  has  attempted  to  play 
the  part  of  a great  lady,  and  the 
old  dowagers  have  ridiculed  her. 
False  tales  have  been  spread  re- 
specting my  abdication.  It  has 
been  said  that  Ney  boasted  of 
having  ill-treated  me,  and  laid 
Ilia  pistols  on  my  table.  I read 
at  Elba  that  Augereau,  when 
I met  him,  loaded  me  with 
reproaches.  It  is  false.  No 
one  of  my  generals  would 
have  dared,  in  my  presence,  to 
forgetwhatwasduetome.  Had 
I known  of  the  proclamation  of 
Augereau,  I would  have  forbid- 
den him  my  presence.  Cowards 
only  insult  misfortune.  His 
proclamation,  which  I was  re- 
ported to  have  had  in  my  pick- 
et, was  unknown  to  me  till  after 
our  interview.  But  let  us  for- 
get these  things.  What  has 
been  done  at  the  Tuileriee 
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44  They  have  altered  nothing,  Sire.  Even  the 
eagles  have  not  been  removed,”  said  Fleury. 

Napoleon  smiled,  and  replied, 44  They  must  have 
thought  my  arrangement  of  them  ad  mirable.  And 
the  king — what  sort  of  a countenance  has  he  l Is 
his  coin  handsome]” 

44  0f  this  your  Majesty  may  judge.  Here 
is  a twenty-five  franc  piece,”  Fleury  replied, 
presenting  the  piece  of  money  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

44  What ! they  have  not  recoined  Louis  1”  said 
Napoleon.  44 1 am  surprised.  (Turning  the  piece 
over.)  He  does  not  look  as  if  he  would  starve 
himself.  But  observe,  they  have  taken  away 
4 God  protect  France ,*  to  restore  their  4 Lord  pre- 
serve the  King.'  This  is  as  they  always  were. 
Every  thing  for  themselves,  nothing  for  France. 
Poor  France  ! Into  what  hands  hast  thou  thrust 
thyself!  Have  we  any  individuals  in  this  vicinity 
who  were  nearly  attached  to  my  person  1 Make 
inquiry,  and  conduct  them  to  me.  I wish  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  With  the  present  state  of  affairs.  What  does 
Hortensedol” 

“Sire,”  said  Fleury,  44 her  house  is  still  the 
resort  of  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate  wit  and 
elegance.  The  queen,  though  without  a throne, 
is  not  less  the  object  of  the  respect  and  homage 
of  all  Paris.” 

44  She  did  a very  foolish  thing,”  rejoined  the 
Emperor,  44  in  accepting  from  the  Bourbons  the 
title  of  duchess.  She  should  have  called  herself 
Madame  Bonaparte.  That  name  is  full  as  good 
as  any  other.  If  poor  Josephine  had  been  alive 
she  would  have  advised  her  better.  Was  my  de- 
ceased wife  much  regretted]” 

44  Yes,  Sire,”  Fleury  replied;  “your  Majesty 
knows  how  much  she  was  honored  and  admired 
by  the  whole  French  nation.” 

44  She  deserved  it,”  said  Napoleon.  44  She  was 
an  excellent  woman.  She  had  a great  deal  of 
good  sense.  I also  regretted  her  most  sincerely. 
The  day  when  I heard  of  her  death  was  one  of 
the  most  unhappy  of  my  life.  Was  there  public 
mourning  for  her]” 

“No,  Sire,”  said  Fleury.  “Indeed,  I think 
that  she  would  have  been  refused  the  honors  due 
to  her  rank,  had  not  the  Emperor  Alexander  in- 
sisted that  they  should  be  accorded  her.  Alex- 
ander generously  showed  himself  the  protector 
of  the  Empress,  the  Queen,  Prince  Eugene,  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza,  and  numerous  other  persons 
of  distinction,  who  but  for  him  would  have  been 
persecuted.” 

44  You  love  him,  it  seems,”  said  the  Emperor. 
“What  is  it  supposed  the  Allies  will  think  of 
my  return]” 

44  It  is  thought,”  Fleury  answered,  44  that  Aus- 
tria will  connect  herself  with  your  Majesty,  and 
that  Russia  will  behold  the  disgrace  of  the  Bour- 
bons without  regret.” 

“Why  sol”  inquired  the  Emperor. 

44  It  is  said,  Sire,”  Fleury  replied,  44  that  Alex- 
ander was  not  pleased  with  the  Bourbon  princes 
while  at  Paris.  It  was  thought  that  the  predilec- 
tion of  Louis  for  England,  and  his  attributing  the 
Vol.  IX.— No.  62.— H h 
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regaining  of  his  crown  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
offended  him  ” 

44  It  is  well  to  know  that,”  said  the  Emperor. 
44  Has  he  seen  my  son]” 

44  Yes,  Sire,”  said  Fleury.  44 1 have  been  as- 
sured that  he  embraced  him  with  a tenderness 
truly  paternal,  and  exclaimed,  4 He  is  a charming 
fellow  ! How  have  I been  deceived  !’  ” 

44  What  did  he  mean  by  that !”  inquired  Napo 
leon  eagerly. 

“They  say,”  Fleury  replied,  “that  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  young  prince  was  rickety 
and  imbecile.” 

44 Wretches!”  exclaimed  the  Emperor;  “he 
is  an  admirable  child.  He  gives  every  indication 
of  becoming  a distinguished  character.  He  will 
be  an  honor  to  his  age.” 

Napoleon  remained  in  Lyons  four  days.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  the  exultation  and  transport  in 
the  city  no  language  can  describe.  Writh  noble 
frankness  he  spoke  to  his  auditors  of  the  perplex- 
ities and  the  errors  of  the  past. 

44 1 am  not,”  said  he, 44  altogether  blameless  for 
the  misfortunes  of  France.  I was  forced  on,  by 
imperious  circumstances,  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
versal empire.  That  idea  I have  renounced  for- 
ever. France  requires  repose.  It  is  not  ambition 
which  has  brought  me  back.  It  is  love  of  coun- 
try. I could  have  preferred  the  tranquillity  of 
Elba  to  the  cares  of  a throne,  had  I not  known 
that  France  was  unhappy,  and  stood  in  need  of 
me.  I am  returned  to  protect  and  defend  those 
interests  to  which  our  revolution  has  given  birth ; 
to  concur  with  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
in  a family  compact,  which  shall  forever  preserve 
the  liberty  and  the  rights  of  Frenchmen.  It  is 
my  ambition  and  glory  to  effect  the  happiness  of 
the  great  people  from  whom  I hold  every  thing.” 

The  hours  passed  in  Lyons  were  not  devoted  to 
rest.  All  the  tireless  energies  of  Napoleon’s 
mind  were  employed  in  reconstructing,  upon  its 
popular  basis,  the  Imperial  throne.  Decree  fol- 
lowed decree  with  a rapidity  which  astounded  his 
enemies,  and  which  fanned  the  flame  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  Even  the  most  envenomed  of  Na- 
poleon’s historians  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  these  decrees  to  the  pop- 
ular cause.  The  magistrates  of  the  Empire  w&re 
restored  to  their  posts.  The  tricolored  flag  and 
cockade  were  reinstated.  The  vainglorious  cock 
of  the  Bourbons  gave  place  on  the  flag-staff  to  the 
Imperial  eagle.  All  feudal  claims  and  titles  were 
suppressed,  and  the  purchasers  of  the  national 
domains  confirmed  in  their  possessions.  The  two 
Chambers  established  by  the  Bourbons  were  dis- 
solved, and  the  people  were  requested  to  meet, 
throughout  the  empire,  to  choose  representatives 
for  an  extraordinary  assembly,  to  deliberate  on 
present  emergencies.  These  decrees  gave  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  masses,  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the 
privileged  orders.  And  consequently  now,  as 
throughout  his  whole  career,  the  masses  sur- 
rounded Napoleon  with  their  love  and  adoration. 

The  preamble  to  the  decree  dissolving  the  Bour- 
bon Chambers  was  in  the  following  words : 
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“ Considering  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  is 
partly  composed  of  persons  who  have  borne  arms 
against  France,  and  are  interested  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  feudal  rights,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  equality  of  different  classes,  in  the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  sale  of  the  national  domains,  and  final- 
ly, in  depriving  the  people  of  the  rights  they  have 
acquired,  by  fighting  for  five-and- twenty  years 
against  the  enemies  of  their  national  glory  ; 

“Considering  that  the  powers  of  the  deputies 
of  the  Legislative  Body  have  expired,  and  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commons  has  no  longer  a national 
character ; that  a portion  of  the  Chamber  has  ren- 
dered itself  unworthy  of  confidence,  by  assenting 
to  the  re-establishment  of  feudal  nobility,  abol- 
ished by  the  popular  constitution ; in  having  sub- 
jected France  to  pay  debts  contracted  w ith  foreign 
powers,  for  negotiating  coalitions  and  subsidizing 
armies  against  the  F rench  people ; in  giving  to 
the  Bourbon  family  the  title  of  legitimate  king , 
thereby  declaring  the  French  people  and  its  armies 
rebels ; and  proclaiming  also  those  emigrants  who, 
for  fivc-and-twenty  years,  have  wounded  the  vi- 
tals of  their  country,  as  alone  good  Frenchmen, 
thus  violating  all  the  rights  of  the  people,  by 
sanctioning  the  principle  that  the  nation  is  made 
for  the  throne , not  the  throne  for  the  nation ; 

“We  have  decreed,  and  do  decree  as  follows.” 

The  consummate  genius  and  tact  of  Napoleon 
were  peculiarly  conspicuous  in  these  decrees, 
which  created  confidence,  dispelled  apprehensions, 
confirmed  attachments,  and  inspired  the  people 
and  the  army  with  boundless  enthusiasm.  Na- 
poleon still  appeared,  as  ever,  the  dauntless  cham- 
pion of  equality  and  popular  rights. 

Baron  Fleury,  wdio  was  an  eye-witness  of  these 
scenes,  says : “ Though  I have  more  than  once 
witnessed  popular  displays  of  enthusiasm  and  in- 
fatuation, yet  never  did  I behold  any  thing  com- 
parable to  the  transports  of  joy  and  tenderness 
that  burst  from  the  Lyonese.  Not  only  the  quays 
and  squares  near  the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  but 
the  most  distant  streets  rung  with  perpetual  ac- 
clamations. Workmen  and  their  masters,  the 
common  people  and  citizens,  rambled  about  the 
city,  arm-in-arm,  singing,  dancing,  and  abandon- 
ing themselves  to  the  impulse  of  the  most  ardent 
gayety.  Strangers  stopped  one  another,  shook 
hands,  embraced,  and  offered  congratulations  on 
the  return  of  the  Emperor.  The  National  Guard, 
a body  similar  to  our  local  militia,  affected  by  the 
confidence  Napoleon  had  displayed  by  intrusting 
to  it  the  care  of  his  person,  participated  in  the 
general  intoxication.  The  day  of  his  departure 
was  that  of  sorrow  to  the  city,  as  that  of  his  ar- 
rival had  proved  the  signal  of  unfeigned  festivity.” 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  the  Bour- 
bons had  promulgated  an  ordinance  against  “the 
miserable  adventurer  and  his  band,”  in  which  Na- 
poleon was  denounced  as  an  outlaw,  and  a price 
set  upon  his  head,  and  all  his  abettors  were  de- 
clared rebels.  When  Napoleon  was  triumphantly 
entering  Grenoble,  the  Moniteur  announced  that 
the  royal  cause  was  everywhere  triumphant,  that 
the  invader  was  already  stripped  of  nearly  all 
his  followers,  and  was  wandering  a fugitive 


among  the  mountains,  where,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  he  would  certainly  be  made  prisoner. 
The  Bourbons  immediately  made  application  to 
Marshal  Ncy,  who  was  residing  in  quiet  at  his 
country-seat,  several  miles  from  Paris,  to  join  his 
corps  and  hasten  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Napo- 
leon. Faithful  to  his  trust,  he  proceeded  without 
delay  to  Besan^on.  Upon  taking  the  command, 
the  officers  told  him  that  it  wrould  be  impossible 
to  induce  the  soldiers  to  fight  against  the  Em- 
peror. He  reviewed  the  troops.  To  his  utter  be- 
wilderment they  greeted  him  with  shouts  of 
“ Vive  I'Empereur  /”  that  animating  cry  which  he 
had  so  often  heard  ringing  over  the  field  of  battle, 
as  he  guided  the  eagles  of  France  to  victory. 
Every  hour  intelligence  was  reaching  him  of  the 
supematurally  triumphant  progress  of  the  Emper- 
or. Every  city  and  every  village  through  which 
he  passed  espoused  his  cause.  The  nation  was 
shouting  a welcome.  The  army  was  every  where 
his.  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  irrevoca- 
bly lost.  The  suspense  of  the  Marshal  amount- 
ed to  anguish.  He  afterward  said  that  death 
itself  would  have  been  a relief,  to  have  rescued 
him  from  his  perplexity.  He  thought  of  Kras- 
now,  where  Napoleon,  with  but  ten  thousand  men, 
rushed  upon  the  batteries  of  eighty  thousand 
troops,  to  fight  his  way  back  into  the  wilds  of 
Russia,  that  he  might  rescue  liis  loved  compan- 
ion in  arms.  In  the  torture  of  his  suspense  he 
assembled  his  generals  in  council.  “ What  can 
I do  1”  he  exclaimed  ; “it  is  impossible  for  roe  to 
stop  the  waters  of  the  ocean  with  the  palm  of  my 
hand.” 

The  officers,  without  hesitation,  assured  him 
that  the  attempt  to  oppose  Napoleon  was  hope- 
less. The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  ordinary 
human  virtue  to  resist.  History  records,  with 
weeping  eyes,  that  Ney  fell  into  dishonor.  He 
proved  faithless  to  the  trust  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  assume,  and  thus  affixed  to  his  name 
a stigma  which  must  forever  remain  uneffaced. 
Every  generous  heart  will  contemplate  his  fall 
with  grief  and  compassion.  Yielding  to  the  uni- 
versal impulse,  he  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion to  his  troops : 

“ Soldiers  ! the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  for- 
ever lost.  The  legitimate  dynasty,  which  the 
French  nation  has  adopted,  is  about  to  reascend 
the  throne.  It  is  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  our 
sovereign,  that  the  sole  right  of  reigning  over  our 
beautiful  country  belongs.  Liberty  is  at  last  tri- 
umphant, and  Napoleon,  our  august  Emperor,  is 
about  to  consolidate  it  forever.  Soldiers ! I have 
often  led  you  to  victory.  I am  now  about  to  lead 
you  to  that  immortal  phalanx  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  conducting  to  Paris,  where  it  will  be 
in  a few  days,  and  then  our  hope  and  happiness 
will  be  forever  realized.  Vive  l'  Empcrcur!" 

The  excitement  of  the  troops  during  the  read- 
ing of  this  proclamation  was  irrepressible.  All 
discipline  was  for  a moment  at  an  end,  while  pro- 
longed shouts  of  “ Vive  I'Empereur  /”  burst  from 
the  tumultuary  ranks. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  the  very  day  on  which 
this  proclamation  w as  issued,  Napoleon  left  Ly- 
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ons,  to  continue  his  progress  toward  Paris.  A 
countless  multitude  were  assembled  to  witness 
his  departure.  Stepping  upon  a balcony,  he  thus 
addressed  them : 

44  Lyonese ! At  the  moment  of  quitting  your 
city  to  repair  to  my  capital,  I feel  impelled  to 
make  known  to  you  the  sentiments  with  which 
your  conduct  has  inspired  me.  You  always  rank- 
ed foremost  in  my  affections.  You  have  uniformly 
displayed  the  same  attachment,  whether  I have 
been  on  the  throne  or  in  exile.  The  lofty  char- 
acter which  distinguishes  you,  merits  my  cordial 
esteem.  At  a period  of  greater  tranquillity  I shall 
return  to  consider  the  welfare  of  your  manufac- 
tures and  of  your  city.  Lyonese  ! I love  you.” 

These  unaffected  words,  the  sincere  utterance 
of  a glowing  heart,  touched  the  fountains  of  feel- 
ing. Thousands  of  eyes  were  flooded,  and  voices 
tremulous  with  emotion  shouted  adieu.  Napo- 
leon pressed  on  that  night  about  twenty-five  miles 
to  Vdlefranche,  where  he  slept.  The  next  day, 
outstripping  his  army,  he  advanced  some  sixty 
miles  further,  passing  Macon,  to  Chalons.  He 
was  here  traversing  one  of  the  most  densely 
peopled  regions  of  France.  The  roadsides  were 
thronged.  Triumphal  arches  spanned  the  vil- 
lage streets.  One  continuous  roar  of  acclaim  ac- 
companied him  all  the  way.  Napoleon  entered 
Chalons  in  the  midst  of  a cold  and  drenching 
storm.  Still  nearly  the  whole  population  issued 
from  the  gates,  to  meet  and  welcome  their  beloved 
Emperor.  He  was  surprised  to  see  several  artil- 
lery pieces  and  ammunition-wagons  approaching. 
“They  were  sent  by  the  Bourbons,”  said  the 
populace,  “ to  oppose  you.  But  we  have  taken 
them,  and  offer  them  to  you  as  a present.” 

In  receiving  the  congratuiationsjpf  the  author- 
ities he  said,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 

“ My  court,  it  is  true,  was  superb.  I was  an 
advocate  for  magnificence,  but  not  as  regarded 
myself.  A plain  soldier’s  coat  was  good  enough 
for  me.  I was  fond  of  magnificence  because  it 
gave  encouragement  to  our  manufactures.  With- 
out magnificence  there  can  be  no  industry.  I 
have  abolished,  at  Lyons,  all  the  parchment  no- 
bility. Nobility  is  a chimera.  Men  are  too  en- 
lightened to  believe  that  some  among  them  are 
bom  noble  and  others  not.  The  only  distinction 
is  that  of  talents  and  services  rendered  to  the 
State.  Our  laws  know  of  no  other.” 

On  the  1 5th  he  went  thirty  miles  further,  to 
Autun,  and  on  the  16th  drove  sixty  miles,  to 
Avalon,  encountering  congratulations  and  grati- 
tude every  step  of  his  way.  The  opposition  to 
him  was  so  exceedingly  small,  that  it  was  no- 
where visible.  On  the  17th  he  continued  his 
journey,  in  a simple  open  barouche,  twenty-five 
miles  further,  to  Auxerre.  The  people  were  so 
universally  enthusiastic  in  his  favor,  that  no  pre- 
cautions for  his  personal  safety  seemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary. He  rode  along,  in  advance  of  his  troops, 
accompanied  by  a few  friends,  and  with  hardly 
the  semblance  of  guards  or  attendants. 

A few  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Auxerre,  he 
met  Marshal  Ney.  Napoleon,  who  cherished  the 
nicest  sense  of  honor,  had  sent  to  the  Marshal, 


before  he  knew  that  he  had  abandoned  the  Bour- 
bons, the  decrees  which  he  had  issued  at  Lyons. 
“ Napoleon  sent  him,”  says  Lamartine,  “ no  other 
communication  ; for,  believing  in  his  honor,  he  did 
not  insult  his  fidelity  by  proposing  to  him  to  betray 
his  duty  toward  his  new  masters,  the  Bourbons.” 

The  Marshal,  as  he  presented  himself  before 
the  Emperor,  was  much  confused.  He  remem- 
bered his  apparently  unfeeling  desertion  of  the 
Emperor  at  Fontainebleau.  His  present  position 
was  bewildering  and  embarrassing  in  the  extreme. 
He  had  been  untrue  to  the  Bourbons,  to  whom 
he  had  sworn  allegiance.  And  yet  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  true  to  his  country.  It  was  a period 
of  revolution  and  of  astounding  changes.  The 
Marshal  was  a brave  soldier,  but  not  a man  of 
clear  and  discriminating  views  in  nice  questions 
of  morals.  Still  an  instinct  reproached  him,  and 
he  was  exceedingly  troubled  and  unhappy.  He 
began  to  offer  some  justification  for  his  uncere- 
monious departure  at  Fontainebleau.  But  Na- 
poleon, generously  forgetful  of  all,  grasped  his 
hand,  and  said, 

“ Embrace  me,  my  dear  Ney.  I am  glad  to 
see  you.  I want  no  explanations.  My  arms  are 
ever  open  to  receive  you,  for  to  me  you  are  still 
the  bravest  of  the  brave.” 

“ Sire,”  said  Ney,  44  the  newspapers  have  told 
many  untruths.  My  conduct  has  always  been 
that  of  a good  soldier  and  a true  Frenchman. 
Your  Majesty  may  always  depend  upon  me,  when 
my  country  is  concerned.  It  is  for  my  country  I 
have  shed  my  blood.  I love  you,  Sire ; but  I love 
my  country  above  all.” 

“ I never  doubted  your  attachment  to  me,”  Na- 
poleon replied,  44  or  to  your  country.  It  is  also 
love  of  country  which  brings  me  to  France.  I 
learned  that  our  country  was  unhappy,  and  I came 
to  deliver  it  from  the  emigrants  and  from  the 
Bourbons.  I shall  be  in  Paris,  without  doubt,  by 
the  20th  or  25th.  Do  you  think  that  the  royal- 
ists will  attempt  to  defend  themselves?” 

44 1 do  not  think,  Sire,  that  they  will,”  Ney  re- 
plied. 

44 1 have  received  dispatches,”  continued  Na- 
poleon, 44  this  morning  from  Paris.  The  patriots 
expect  me  with  impatience,  and  are  on  the  point 
of  rising.  I am  afraid  of  some  quarrel  taking 
place  between  them  and  the  royalists.  I would 
not  for  the  world  that  my  return  should  be  stained 
by  a single  drop  of  blood.  Write  to  your  friends, 
and  say  that  I shall  arrive  without  firing  a single 
musket.  Let  all  unite  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood.  Our  triumph  should  be  as  pure  as  the 
cause  we  advocate.” 

The  royalists  entered  into  many  plots  to  assas- 
sinate the  Emperor  on  the  way.  The  vigilance 
of  Napoleon's  friends,  however,  protected  him. 
He  seemed  himself  to  have  no  thought  of  danger, 
but  plunged  without  reserve  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowds  who  continually  surrounded  him.  In  ref- 
erence to  these  plots  against  his  life,  he  said  to 
Baron  Fleury, 

44 1 can  not  conceive  how  men,  liable  to  fall 
into  my  hands,  can  be  incessantly  urging  my  as- 
sassination, and  setting  a price  upon  my  head. 
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Had  I tki^A ■■  ii^li:<»ufe  of ■.^ytt«ng\.n«3  ^3f  v_.  ■ ' jfl'p1  ’i«  si \vnon  and  liwiightfab 

similar  mean*,  titvy  '3$b  have  mhngi&l ! D^i^-'w^ri^er^d  tiuough  Ufe? garde rx.  then  en- 

with  the  daM.  .-.Like  them,  I could  bavR  humd  ;’ v&toj*d  m the  abiuk*  of  flight.  which  had  been 
#uhh  ':X?W«#g«?*N  Ofhlitfjp,  and  Mj%~ 4 thtt  aceixe  of  fetfi ;$iriost  y/totc  '.! ban  monal  agetny 

boeuiJ . rbb^i;  If  l hk®  wished,  p«?t~  i m the  hour*  of  ius  rie^rticvft  ziibi  Li*  ibr.ccd 

sonfi  Woli-ld  hu\c  brufeghl  tbo  Bbuibou  ■'.  He  then  visited  ilio  libi^ryY  where 

bound  kind  and  fcuferisad  or  aliy*.  ..Bufefhavo  j tiv-  bad  panned  feo  m?my  hour^i  with  jt^iplune, 
uniformly  iie*p4e&  ?&ro<*fe*kB  plohs.  My  1 uhil  bod  conceived.  ^ utanyV^laj^  lbr  the  pm- 

Wood,  t ttilufc  thaULey  have  j iuoikm  <*f  the  gw^uir  of  France.,  jtlk  ihm  f*~ 

dcued  to  proscribe  ua  outlaw*,  without  a tnal,  j tired  i£  the  sactie  little  cLamhPT,  in  an  angle  uF 
thousand#  of  Frenchmen  vrha  are  marching  with  | the  castle*  which  hoi  fe  ynais  bpftK^ 
m.  Is  this  known  ta  die  atmy  the  anguish  of  in*  mcrtW.w;  htirii  casiihg  him- 

fS}rs,-- tkmm . Floury  implied;  > *w»<f  j sojlf  wpo-it  a .coucdfe  in  tin  1 god it*  a few  ho nr*ofx«v 
person*  hatwf  had  the  imprudence  U>  intonn  the  j posfe  -White the.  Empferoi wa*  entoriug  Jhe 
so»di«.f6  that  mo  -ire  all  p roc  burned  vitihw# ; and  ; eat  of  T OTitaitichie&u^  Lmii*  XVfH,  dismayed  Ft 
thataoroe  of  the  King  s budy ^gu*rd  aini  other  toy*  the  entlnijsiakttJ  with  which,  alt  F ramie  *va»  greew 
allvtv.  have  set  out  n*  a*ia»*hial« you  The  troops ; hjg;'  fep4$K?n*  ^ntejned  feu  earn^e  uhd  fled*  fc* 
Lave  therefore  sworn  to  give  no  quMU.r:”-  keefc  uypiife the. ’xbiure .- 

^Tlu*  is  very  bad,  Very  bad/-  excfeiined  1Naj»6-  wkfe  i^orteU  dripping  witfe  blood,  Lad  phiqi?d 
i Y:  " t <sm  not  permit  it.  Itmmy  ardent  wfch  him  au  fit*  throne  Again  he  hopjmydfh^ . tyrants 

:;:f fcxnft  not  one  single  drop  of  F ranch  blood  may  lie  of  Fur  op*  to  send  their  tfe  inpndbtr;’  France 

Afredt  and  that  not  a single  gjm  U*  fired.  The  with  ifee  hc*m»r*r  of  filr;* mt)cl\fefe  &wofd  This  was 
soldi^irs  must  fc#  w kraip^d  '*  'rierngfendsi  wwk  ftfc  Ku^sia*  'PniMS..  and,  Au^tm? 

*"  ~ He  tnimed^u^y  ifectat^d  the  following  di/ipatcK  the  bandii  powers  df.turope  T licy  hfed: 

to  .wiio.had  cvntmatul.  of  xh#  ad*  to  treinple  pdpnk^<Tght«f;Wb^th  > 

vancc  §uoa1:  they  hsuivw Kp  lire whiriwiniiyif  \*m Ovrt 

*A  I hddffrifed  that  yvmi  troops  hand  made  ad d Poland  Buf  jlw  ..bmgh>‘ 
aa:quaintcd.  Wfeli  the:  denw*  ^ hav:>  nation  a«d  sitftfmV,. m viiriUtupfeXurg  ydii«t!tut:cut*.‘ 

jjohud,  t>y  way  of:  Wj  tmtnfef  ill  tho  1^-  ^bd  iiberty-lo^hg; 

alists  they  tnetM.  STob  wiU  chojiinter  i>une'  biit  tqeracy  itrtn ':afe njilThgr? ■ vfe fedaf tiUfiis, • . ' ;■' v’.''. . ; v:-J ' ■ 
Frenchman.  1 forbid  you  to  fife  $ sh;gle  m\n?ket.  About  She.  middle  of  the*  day  Xitpokon  cnnvre«i 
Calm  your  soldiem  Cc/ntmdicl  the  rwfnins  by  agfeui  -niid  Kd- ^i-ui  J or  Paris.  Aiid. 

V V v v vrltkfe  they  arc  exasperated.  Tell  dim  iliai  $ now  eusued  Pcrhapis  tfec  aa\ai  maxi  clous  scene 
igtifi  m^f  enfffr  Pans  .at  their  hcodi  t/  of  this  whofe  At  Mclitnf 

ims  it  itrinei  ic%lh  Frtnch  hli^dr*  about  litlfwr  * - jdJ  PorUk 

To  Ocncrul  Cnmhromic  he  write  r “ To  yon  I the  llourbpus  had  defnW  to  make  their  last  at* 
intrust  my  noble&t  csaripoign.  All  FrencbmKn  toropt.  te  amr.a  the  prc>gT^ii  iif  ttuH  one  uiifewm^d 
aspect  to*  with  tRtjKttfonW-  • Vou  will  ev^ry  where  niau;  The  tuunbec  of  National  Guards,  volun- 
fuid  friemfs,  Do  nut  single  nmskkot.  Twd!  teers,  ami  other  fn>dpsf  assembled  at  this  piac^, 
tiot  have  my  crown  ewst  ibfc  French  ^ns  drop  of  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand. 
hlooti.  ^ ,i  ; ' .royal*  o«ity  nw  4raw.fi  tip  iti  . throe  the  ii>-  . 

. On  v ibe  ; t jth  ;'  hi?  "icpivlljaucid;. ibiw.  foblO'  :l:nwart1  ten  ale  and  fisn,Es  being  ptz  tDed  with  batteries, 
FontiiineblefiUf  ^bt4\  w^dfe£/Ud  shout  \?*ev(xmy-  while  the  centre^  ih  great  for  or,  blocked  up  the 
five  miles  fhino  - t moled  m ' passage  to  Piuis  The  Duke  dc  Bern  had  ooxo- 

ati  open only  by  tin?  car-  i nianu  of  Ibis  fottft  D*  appfmichi ng  Melun  from 
tiagt*  uf  Oeiicrai  Drtuiou  which  preceded  biro,  ami  ' FonUiinoMcaut  due  emerges  Irani  n fotesi  upon 
thai  of  fliinro  Flurry,  which  followed  A ^brow  of ^ Iotjg  deefivity*  wbere  ilm 

;.-A  ^ Pdliah  Uncori  galloped  by  the  »ides  of  tlie  adr*  haf  a di>ur  view  nf  tiic  cOuulry  brdare  him.  w hile 
mew:,  Hb  winy  follow eii  f^ find  limit*  tumfe  rhm  below  c^n  wily  dfeccm  any  one  who  a|y 
Iwdiitvh  He  hmi  met,  advancing  in  stmug  array?  1 p^nri  ir|xm  ibe  cmtnenw  Napolcuh,  gniefiug 
the  dragoons  of  the  king's  regiment  They  had  ]m  mrti&go  like  a pn^alc  cituen,  and  with  no 
abandoned  their  Bourbon  v^riccrv!,  and  roomtfmg  ;ifnjy  w ^ompauy  bun,  set  out  to  meet  tliis 
tiie 'jrtcobit*]  cockade,  and  imfuxling  the  iricoi-  f<mmdnbh  army.  Profound  silorico . reigti'ed. 
ored  feanuer,  witli  'yxullant  music  and  should  of  thmugliodf  the  Bourbon  h.rrny;  interrupted  only 
\\V\rr  VEiupo  n<r  /”  wcrfc^ ' hastpumg.  to  • by  the  music;  id  the  fwnde,  as  they  co* 

' * " fegitimately-eiected  sovereign.  Napoleon  rjcavoyedrliy  pfeying  thjtf AU)#' '$(  the  tatp femt  tn«rn> 

ahglu^il.  and  addressed  them  in  a strain  of  sin-  amhy,  In  rmis«  erUfro^iasm^  At  length,  about 
W *rid  parental  afetiofi^  whicli  rcdoulduil  thrir  \ no  on,  light  trampling  of  boT^s  was  heard,  and 
cttfhu  dxtsiu.  Driving  rapidly  through  the  night,  j a single  open  carriage  fiillowc*!  by  a few  frorsor 
fee  emvenj  af  four  o’clock  in  the  roopimg  ut.  Fun*  ! nion,  emerged  from  the  tree*.,  and  rapidly  de- 
' lip  was  cAnlioiHirf  Agatust  exposing  J seendud  the  hill.  Soon  tfm  soldiers  discerned 
hv  rcrkk^?lv*  airier,  n wa*  n^orted  thJilrp&  Iroaii  cocked  hat  a«d  e:ny  surf  out  of  tluir 
two  ifeuuitatVd  of"ttic.  king's  troops  e,ere  sUtioufid  ; beloved  Emperor.  A tunjultan somnl  pa^i-od 
,:m  ifie.fomt.  Heeipriguly  fcpliwl,  poiuijttig  tvilh  ^ over  the  mighty  host,  like  tin?  sighing  of  tb»  wind., 
tik  dug*  r to  the  lieaypiia,  " (>ur  fate  is  written  j then  ah  again  was  brcnrhlsss  siieuue.  The  ca'i- 
liigh  ^ ' '\  V'  mge  rapidly  sppruAched.  Kspolcuo  was  now 
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seen,  standing  in  the  carriage,  uncovered,  with 
his  arms  extended  as  if  to  embrace  his  children. 
The  pent-up  flood  of  love  and  enthusiasm  imme- 
diately burst  all  bounds.  Shouts  of 44  Vive  VEm- 
percur!"  resounded,  like  thunder  peals,  from  rank 
to  rank.  At  that  moment  the  Emperor's  guard 
appeared  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill.  They  waved 
their  eagles,  and  the  band  struck  up  the  Imperial 
March. 

All  discipline  was  now  at  an  end.  The  sol- 
diers broke  their  ranks,  and  rushed  tumultuously 
toward  their  Emperor.  Napoleon  eagerly  leaped 
from  his  carriage,  and  received  them  to  his  arms. 
The  soldiers  embraced,  as  brothers,  in  the  midst 
of  universal  shouts  and  tears.  The  Bourbon  of- 
ficers, in  dismay,  with  a few  hundred  cavaliers 
of  the  King's  household,  put  spurs  to  their  horses 
and  fled.  The  Emperor  now  continued  his  pro- 
gress toward  Paris,  accompanied  by  a host  of 
soldiers  and  citizens  which  could  not  be  num- 
bered. 

Pressing  rapidly  on,  in  advance  of  the  bands 
who  followed  him,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing he  entered  Paris.  A few  cavaliers  surrounded 
his  carriage,  bearing  torches.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  excited  multitudes,  greeting  him 
with  acclamations.  Crossing  the  bridge  of  Con- 
corde, and  dashing  at  full  gallop  along  the  quay 
of  the  Tuileries,  he  entered  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace  by  the  arched  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Here 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a vast  concourse 
of  devoted  friends,  almost  frantic  with  joy.  44  The 
moment  that  the. carriage  stopped,"  says  Alison, 
44  he  was  seized  by  those  next  the  door,  borne  aloft 
in  their  arms,  amidst  deafening  cheers,  through 
a dense  and  brilliant  crowd  of  epaulets,  hurried 
literally  above  the  heads  of  the  throng  up  the 
great  staircase  into  the  saloon  of  reception,  where 
a splendid  array  of  the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  court, 
adorned  with  a profusion  of  violet  bouquets,  half 
concealed  in  the  richest  laces,  received  him  with 
transports,  and  imprinted  fervent  kisses  on  his 
cheeks,  his  hands,  and  even  his  dress.  Never  was 
such  a scene  witnessed  in  history." 

Thus  had  Napoleon  marched,  in  twenty  days, 
seven  hundred  miles,  through  the  heart  of  France, 
and  had  again  entered  in  triumph  the  Imperial 
apartments  of  the  Tuileries.  Boundless  enthusi- 
asm, from  citizens  and  soldiers,  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, had  greeted  him  during  every  step  of  the 
way.  He  had  found  no  occasion  to  fire  a single 
musket,  or  to  draw  a sword.  Alone  and  unarmed 
he  had  invaded  a kingdom  of  thirty  millions  of  in- 
habitants. A bloodless  conqueror,  he  had  van- 
quished all  the  armies  sent  to  oppose  him,  and 
had,  simply  by  the  magic  power  of  that  love  with 
which  France  cherished  his  memory,  driven  the 
Bourbon  usurpers  from  the  throne.  Was  there 
ever  such  an  invasion,  such  a conquest  as  this 
before  I Will  there  ever  be  again  1 A more  em- 
phatic vote  in  favor  of  a sovereign  could  by  no 
possibility  be  given.  A more  legitimate  title  to 
the  throne  than  this  unanimous  voice  of  a nation 
no  monarch  ever  enjoyed.  And  yet  the  Allies 
immediately  poured  an  army  of  a million  of  for- 
eigners into  France,  to  drive  from  the  throne  this 


sovereign  enshrined  in  a nation's  love,  and  to 
force  again  the  detested  Bourbons  upon  an  en- 
slaved people.  And  in  the  perpetration  of  this 
high-handed  deed  of  infamy,  they  had  the  unpar- 
alleled effrontery  to  assert  that  they  were  con- 
tending for  the  liberties  of  the  people  against  the 
tyranny  of  a usurper.  There  was  a degree  of 
ignobleness  in  this  dishonorable  assumption  which 
no  language  can  condemn  in  sufficiently  indig- 
nant terms.  They,  however,  accomplished  their 
purpose  ; and  there  are  thousands  of  voices  which 
still  echo  their  infamous  cry,  that  Napoleon  was 
a 14  usurper ." 

This  triumphal  journey  of  Napoleon  from  Can- 
nes to  Paris,  exhibits  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able instance  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  of  the 
power  exercised  over  human  hearts  by  one  mighty 
mind.  Napoleon  was  armed  with  the  panoply  of 
popular  rights.  He  had  returned  to  France  to 
break  down  the  reconstructed  fortresses  of  des- 
potism, and  to  rescue  the  people  from  their  op- 
pressors. The  heart  of  F ranee  beat  sympathetic- 
ally with  his  own.  In  view  of  such  achievements, 
almost  too  marvelous  for  the  dreams  of  fancy,  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  Lamartine  should  say 
that,  os  a man,  44  Napoleon  was  the  greatest  of 
the  creations  of  God." 

The  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  Bourbons 
had  set  a price  upon  his  head,  issued  special  or- 
ders that  they  should  not  be  molested ; that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  retire  without  injury  or  in- 
sult. He  could  with  perfect  ease  have  taken  them 
prisoners,  and  then,  in  possession  of  their  per- 
sons, he  could  have  compelled  the  Allies  to  rea- 
sonable terms.  But  his  extraordinary  magnanim- 
ity prohibited  him  from  pursuing  such  a course. 
Louis  XVIII.,  accompanied  by  a funereal  proces- 
sion of  carriages,  containing  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, his  ministers,  and  the  returned  emigrants, 
trembling  and  in  dismay,  retired  to  Lille,  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  France.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  departments  through  which  he  passed  gazed 
silently  and  compassionately  upon  the  infirm  old 
man,  and  uttered  no  word  of  reproach.  But  as 
soon  as  the  cortege  had  passed,  the  tricolored 
banner  was  run  up  on  steeple  and  turret,  and  the 
air  resounded  with  shouts  of 44  Vive  V Empercur  /" 
There  were  powerful  divisions  of  the  army  dis- 
tributed through  the  fortresses  of  the  north.  But 
the  moment  they  heard  of  the  landing  of  Napo- 
leon they  mounted  the  tricolored  cockade,  and 
impatiently  demanded  to  be  led  to  his  succor.  The 
Bourbons  were  well  aware  that  they  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  masses  of  the  people.  Their 
only  strength  lay  in  the  caressed  nobility  and  in 
the  bayonets  of  their  soldiers.  For  a year  they 
had  been  attempting,  by  disbanding  old  troops 
and  organizing  new  battalions,  and  by  placing  in 
command  their  picked  friends,  to  constitute  a band 
which  would  be  pledged  for  their  support.  But 
love  for  Napoleon  was  a principle  too  strongly 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  common  people 
of  France  to  be  in  any  way  effaced.  Notwith- 
standing the  prayers  and  the  tears  of  the  Bourbon 
officers,  the  soldiers  unhesitatingly,  tumultuously, 
enthusiastically  turned  to  the  undisputed  monarch 
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of  popular  suffrage.  The  King  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  government  of  Holland 
coldly  assigned  him  a retreat  at  Ghent,  a silent 
and  deserted  town  of  aristocratic  memories  and 
of  decayed  grandeur. 

The  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Maria  Antoinette,  was  at  Bordeaux. 
Her  long  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  and  her 
dreadful  sufferings,  had  moved  the  sympathies  of 
every  generous  heart.  She  was  in  a city  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  by 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men.  Hearing  of  the  land- 
ing of  Napoleon,  she  immediately  ordered  the  offi- 
cers to  lead  the  army  to  crush  the  audacious  ad- 
venturer. They  returned  to  her  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  not 
march  against  the  Emperor.  With  the  heroism  of 
her  grandmother,  Maria  Theresa,  she  descended  to 
the  barracks,  formed  the  soldiers  in  a hollow  square 
around  her,  and,  with  tears  and  sobs,  harangued 
them.  The  souls  of  the  soldiers  were  moved. 
They  were  mute  with  respect  and  compassion. 
They  would  not  insult  a noble  and  an  unfortunate 
woman.  But  they  loved  the  independence  of 
France,  and  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  mon- 
arch and  of  adopting  their  own  national  policy. 
Silence  was  their  only  response  to  the  affecting 
appeal.  She  then  endeavored  to  raise  some  vol- 
unteers. “ Those  of  you,”  said  she,  44  who  are 
willing  to  be  faithful  to  your  honor  and  your  King, 
come  out  from  your  ranks  and  say  so.”  Not  a 
man  moved.  A few  officers,  however,  raised  their 
swords,  as  if  offering  them  in  her  defense.  The 
Duchess  counted  them,  and  said,  sadly  and  in  de- 
spair, “ You  are  very  few.”  She  then  exclaimed 
indignantly,  44  O God  ! after  twenty  years  of 
calamity,  how  hard  it  is  to  be  again  expatriated ! 
I have  never  ceased  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
welfare  of  my  country,  for  I am  a Frenchwoman. 
But  ye  are  no  longer  Frenchmen.  Go ; retire 
from  my  sight.”  One  single  voice  replied,  44  Wo 
answer  nothing.  We  know  how  to  respect  mis- 
fortune.” 

The  Duchess  immediately  gave  orders  for  her 
departure.  Accompanied  by  the  roll  of  drums  she 
repassed  the  frowning  batteries  of  the  fort,  and, 
with  a heart  torn  by  the  keenest  emotions,  em- 
barked on  board  an  English  sloop  of  war,  and  was 
conveyed  to  London.  From  thence  she  was  sent 
in  another  ship  to  join  her  friends  at  Ghent.  Im- 
mediately upon  her  departure  the  tricolored  ban- 
ner was  run  up  upon  battlement,  spire,  and  turret, 
and  shouts  of  44  Vive  VEmpercur  /”  resounded 
through  the  emancipated  streets.  When  Napo- 
leon heard  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  this  princess, 
whose  whole  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
was  an  unceasing  conflict  with  misfortune  and 
woe,  he  exclaimed,  44  She  is  the  only  man  of  her 
race .” 

Her  husband,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  son  of 
Charles  X.,  on  the  10th  of  March  had  left  Bor- 
deaux with  thirteen  thousand  troops,  hoping  to 
reconquer  Lyons  and  Grenoble.  But  the  people 
rang  the  tocsin,  and  rallied  as  volunteers  from 
hill  and  valley,  from  peasant’s  hut  and  workman’s 
shop.  The  soldiers  under  the  Duke  went  over  to 


their  brethren,  shouting 44  Vive  VEmpereur  /”  The 
Duke  d’Angouleme  was  taken  captive. 

The  Bourbons  on  the  6th  of  March  had  pub- 
lished an  ordinance,  which  was  reiterated  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Allies  at  Vienna  on  the  1 3th,  de- 
claring Napoleon  and  his  friends  outlaws,  whom 
any  one  might  shoot.  Napoleon,  declining  to  dis- 
honor himself  by  engaging  in  this  infamous  war 
of  assassination,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
General  Grouchy,  who  held  the  Duke  a prisoner: 

44  The  ordinance  of  the  King  of  the  6th  of  March, 
and  the  convention  signed  at  Vienna,  W’ould  war- 
rant me  to  treat  the  Duke  d’Angouleme  as  this 
ordinance  and  this  declaration  would  willingly 
treat  me  and  my  family.  But,  persevering  in  the 
resolution  which  had  induced  me  to  order  that  the 
members  of  the  Bourbon  family  might  freely  de- 
part from  France,  my  wish  is  that  the  Duke  d’An- 
gouleme be  conducted  to  Cette,  where  he  shall  be 
embarked,  and  that  you  watch  over  his  safety, 
and  protect  him  from  all  ill  treatment.  You  will 
only  be  careful  to  keep  the  funds  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  public  treasury,  and  to  demand  of 
the  Duke  d’Angouleme  his  promise  to  restore  the 
crown  diamonds,  which  are  the  property  of  the 
nation.” 

Queen  Hortense  and  her  two  children,  one  of 
; them  the  present  Emperor  of  France,  were  at  the 
Tuileries  to  welcome  Napoleon.  Hortense  and 
her  noble  brother  Eugene  were  cherished  with 
tender  affection  by  their  illustrious  father.  Napo- 
leon devoted  a few  moments  to  the  full  6ow  of 
joy  and  affection.  He  then,  with  his  accustom- 
ed energy — an  energy  which  ever  amazed  those 
around  him— devoted  the  rest  of  the  night  to  ex- 
pediting orders,  re-arranging  the  government,  and 
composing  his  cabinet.  44  When  engaged  in  men- 
tal occupation,”  says  Caulaincourt,  44  he  neither 
felt  fatigue  nor  the  want  of  sleep.  He  used  to 
say  that  twenty-two  hours  out  of  twenty-four 
ought  to  be  usefully  employed.” 

At  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  garden  of 
the  court-yard,  the  staircases,  the  saloons,  were 
thronged  by  multitudes,  in  the  delirium  of  excite- 
ment and  joy.  The  Emperor  was  frequently 
called  for,  and  occasionally  made  his  appearance 
at  the  window,  when  he  was  received  with  frantic 
acclamations  and  clapping  of  hands.  The  gren- 
adiers of  Elba,  who  in  twenty  days  had  marched 
seven  hundred  miles,  arrived  during  the  night,  and 
bivouacked  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
but  a few  months  before  hostile  battalions  had 
shouted  their  insulting  triumphs,  and  had  encir- 
cled with  their  bayonets  the  usurping  Bourbons. 
Every  moment  regiments  from  a distance  were 
marching  into  Paris,  writh  unfurled  banners  and 
exultant  music,  till  the  whole  neighborhood  of  the 
palace  was  covered  with  troops.  As  these  de- 
| voted  bands  successively  arrived,  they  were  re- 
ceived by  citizens  and  soldiers  with  shouts  of 
welcome,  which  reverberated  long  and  loud 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  Emperor,  attended  by  an 
immense  retinue  of  staff-officers,  descended  the 
great  stairs  of  the  Tuileries  to  review  the  troops. 
As  he  rode  along  the  lines  a burst  of  enthusiasm 
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greeted  him  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
He  answered  with  smiles,  with  an  affectionate 
nod  of  the  head,  and  occasionally  with  those  ready 
words  ever  at  his  command,  and  which  never 
failed  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed. 

The  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon,  now  bivouacking 
in  the  metropolis,  occasionally  threw  out  bitter 
taunts  against  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  for 
surrendering  so  promptly  to  the  Allies.  Napo- 
leon enjoined  it  upon  his  grenadiers  to  keep  si- 
lence upon  that  point.  To  obliterate  all  traces 
of  unkindness,  and  to  cement  their  friendship, 
he  requested  the  Imperial  Guard  to  invite  the 
national  troops  to  a dinner.  This  festive  occa- 
sion assembled  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
Field  of  Mars.  At  the  close  of  the  joyous  re- 
past the  whole  multitude  of  soldiers,  accompa- 
nied by  a vast  concourse  of  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
proceeded  to  the  Tuileries,  bearing  the  bust  of 
Napoleon,  crowned  with  laurel.  After  saluting 
the  Emperor  with  reiterated  acclamations,  they 
repaired  to  the  Place  Vendome,  intending  to  re- 
place the  statue  upon  that  proud  monument  from 
which  the  Allies  had  tom  it  down.  Napoleon 
interrupted  the  work,  saying,  nobly,  “It  is  not 
at  the  close  of  a banquet  that  my  image  is  again 
to  ascend  the  column ; that  is  a question  for  the 
nation  to  decide.” 

The  nation  has  decided  the  question.  The 
statue  of  the  Emperor,  at  the  bidding  of  united 
France,  again  crowns  that  majestic  shaft.  Every 
evening  martial  bands,  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment, in  those  strains  which  were  wont  to  thrill 
the  soul  of  Napoleon,  salute  the  image  of  the 
most  beloved  monarch  earth  has  ever  known. 
And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  upon  his 
birth-day,  loving  hearts  still  encircle  his  statue 
with  their  annual  tribute  of  garlands  of  flowers. 

There  are,  however,  some  who  can  speak  con- 
temptuously of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  They  are  j 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed.  Some  persons 
can  not  discern  difference  of  colors ; others  can 
not  perceive  discord  or  harmony.  And  there  are 
those  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  grandeur 
of  character . They  are  not  to  be  judged  harshly. 
It  is  their  misfortune. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Murat,  in  order  to 
save  his  crown,  had  joined  the  Allies,  and  turned 
his  arms  against  Napoleon.  He  had  not  sup- 
posed it  possible  that  the  Allies,  whom  Napoleon 
had  so  often  treated  magnanimously  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  would  proceed  to  such  lengths  as  to 
depose  the  Emperor.  The  impulsive  King  of 
Naples  found  his  alliance  with  the  feudal  despots 
utterly  uncongenial.  His  energies  were  para- 
lyzed as  he  drew  his  sword  against  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms.  As  blow  after  blow,  from  the 
multitudinous  and  unrelenting  enemy,  fell  upon 
the  doomed  Emperor,  remorse  began  to  agitate 
the  bosom  of  Murat.  When  Napoleon  was  strug- 
gling, in  the  terrific  campaign  of  Paris,  against 
a million  of  invaders,  the  King  of  Naples  was 
hesitating  between  his  apparent  interest  and  a 
desire  to  return  to  heroic  duty.  On  the  evening 
of  the  1 3th  of  April,  two  days  after  Napoleon's 


abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  Murat  was  walking 
thoughtfully  and  sadly  in  the  garden  of  his  coun- 
try seat.  He  was  freely  unbosoming  his  per- 
plexities and  his  anguish  to  General  Coletta.  A 
courier  arrived  and  placed  a note  in  his  hands. 
He  read  it  in  silence,  turned  pale,  and  seemed 
struck  as  by  a thunderbolt.  Then  pacing  rapidly 
backward  and  forward  for  a moment,  he  again 
stopped,  gazed  intensely  upon  the  ground,  turned, 
seemed  utterly  bewildered.  General  Coletta  and 
several  officers  of  his  suite,  astonished  at  the 
strange  appearance  of  the  King,  gathered  around 
him.  With  an  expression  of  indescribable  wild- 
ness and  anguish,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  them, 
and  Said, 

“ Gentlemen ! Paris  has  capitulated.  The 
Emperor  is  dethroned  and  a captive .” 

The  fearless  warrior  could  say  no  more.  Bury- 
ing his  face  in  his  hands,  he  burst  into  a flood 
of  tears.  All  the  memory  of  the  past  came  rush- 
ing upon  him,  and  he  sobbed  like  a child.  His 
irrepressible  emotion  overcame  the  whole  group, 
and  every  eye  was  dimmed. 

The  Allies,  with  characteristic  perfidy,  de- 
frauded poor  Murat  of  the  wages  of  his  treach- 
ery. The  Bourbons  of  France  immediately  de- 
termined, at  every  sacrifice,  in  order  to  strength- 
en the  principle  of  legitimacy,  to  dethrone  Murat, 
and  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  of 
Naples.  The  Allies  never  allowed  any  treaties 
which  they  had  signed  with  the  popular  party  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  enterprises.  Upon  the 
pretext  that  Murat  had  joined  them  merely  to 
subserve  his  own  interests,  and  that  he  had  ren- 
dered them  but  little  assistance,  England,  France, 
and  Austria,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  entered 
into  a secret  convention  for  his  expulsion  from 
Naples,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  imbecile 
Ferdinand  and  his  infamous  queen.  Thus  they 
refused  to  pay  their  dupe  even  his  poor  thirty 
pieces  of  silver. 

Murat,  trembling  in  anticipation  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm,  was,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  March,  surrounded  by  his  generals  and  friends, 
in  the  queen's  drawing-room,  when  a messenger 
brought  him  the  intelligence  of  the  Emperor’s 
landing  at  Cannes,  and  of  his  march  upon  Paris. 
The  countenance  of  the  King  became  radiant  with 
joy.  New  hope  dawned  upon  him.  With  char- 
acteristic imprudence,  he  resolved  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  any  advices  from  the  Em- 
peror, to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Allies.  He 
hoped  that  the  promptness  of  his  zeal  would  be 
some  atonement  for  past  defection.  Deaf  to  all 
remonstrances,  and  as  impetuous  as  when  mak- 
ing a cavalry  charge,  he  said  to  his  ministers, 

“ Italy  waits  only  for  a signal  and  a man.  I 
have  eighty  thousand  soldiers  inured  to  war,  and 
a powerful  provincial  militia.  All  the  countries 
washed  by  the  Po  invite  a liberator.  The  gen- 
erals of  the  old  army  of  Eugene,  at  Milan,  and 
those  of  Piedmont,  write  me  word  that  they  are 
ready  to  revolt,  and,  beneath  the  tricolored  ban- 
ner, to  form  the  league  of  Italian  independence. 
The  Congress  at  Vienna  has  dissatisfied  all  peo- 
ple, on  both  sides  the  Apennines.  Genoa  is  in- 
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dignant.  Venice  is  humbled.  Piedmont,  thrown 
back  into  the  slavery  of  the  priests  and  nobles, 
struggles  beneath  the  double  yoke  imposed  upon 
it.  The  Milanese  murmur  deep  and  loud  at  their 
subjection  to  the  old  slavery  of  Austria  and 
Rome.  Its  provinces  are  falling  again  under  that 
sacerdotal  tyranny,  which  besots  while  it  enchains 
a people  who  had  been  for  a moment  free.” 

In  vain  it  was  represented  to  him  that  he  could 
make  no  effectual  headway  against  the  million 
of  soldiers  whom  the  Allies  had  under  arms. 
Had  he  ^waited  until  the  proper  moment,  he 
might,  aided  by  the  judicious  counsel  and  co- 
operation of  the  Emperor,  have  accomplished 
great  results.  But,  with  characteristic  daring, 
he  made  a premature  and  a headlong  charge,  and 
was  overwhelmed  with  numbers.  His  army  was 
cut  to  pieces.  Murat,  in  his  despair,  sought 
death  in  the  midst  of  the  bullets,  but  could  not 
find  it.  “ Death,”  he  exclaimed  indignantly, 
“will  not  touch  me.”  He  returned,  a fugitive, 
to  his  palace,  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of 
his  wife,  and,  yielding  himself  to  uncontrollable 
emotion,  exclaimed,  “All  is  lost,  Caroline!” 
“No,”  replied  the  queen,  in  the  lofty  spirit  of 
her  Imperial  brother,  “ all  is  not  lost.  We  still 
preserve  our  honor,  and  constancy  remains  to  us 
in  adversity.” 

On  the  20th  of  May,  as  Napoleon,  in  triumph, 
was  entering  Paris,  Murat,  in  disguise,  and  in  a 
fisherman’s  boat,  was  escaping  from  Naples.  He 
reached  France.  The  speedy  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon left  him  a fugitive,  pursued  by  all  the 
vigilance  of  despotism.  After  wandering  about 
for  many  weeks  in  disguise,  enduring  every  pri- 
vation and  peril,  he,  while  Napoleon  was  being 
conveyed  a captive  to  St.  Helena,  made  a des- 
perate endeavor,  characteristically  bold  and  in- 
judicious, to  regain  his  throne.  He  was  arrest- 
ed, summarily  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  con- 
demned to  immediate  death.  With  composure 
he  listened  to  the  sentence,  and  then  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  wife : 

“My  Dear  Caroline — My  last  hour  has 
sounded.  In  a few  moments  I shall  have  ceased 
to  live,  and  you  will  no  longer  have  a husband. 
Do  not  forget  me.  My  life  has  been  stained  by 
no  injustice.  Farewell,  my  Achille;  farewell, 
my  Letitia ; farewell,  my  Lucien ; farewell,  my 
Louisa!  Show  yourselves  to  the  world  worthy 
of  me.  I leave  you  without  kingdom  or  fortune, 
in  the  midst  of  enemies.  Be  united.  Prove 
yourselves  superior  to  misfortune.  Remember 
what  you  are,  and  what  you  have  been,  and  God 
will  bless  you.  Do  not  reproach  my  memory. 
Believe  that  my  greatest  suffering,  in  my  last 
moments,  is  dying  far  from  my  children.  Re- 
ceive your  father's  blessing.  Receive  my  em- 
braces and  my  tears.  Preserve  always  in  your 
memory  the  recollection  of  your  unhappy  fa- 
ther. “ Joachim. 

“ Pizzo,  ISM  October,  1815.” 

In  this  dread  hour,  when  Murat  was  about  to  j 
enter  the  world  of  spirits,  he  felt,  as  every  soul 
not  bestial  must  feel,  the  need  of  religious  sup- 
port. All  pride  of  stoicism,  and  all  the  glory  of 


past  achievements,  dwindled  into  nothingness  as 
the  tribunal  of  final  judgment  and  the  retribu- 
tions of  eternity  opened  before  him.  He  called 
for  a clergyman,  received  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  wrote,  with  his  own  hand, 
“ I declare  that  I die  a true  Christian.” 

With  a firm  step  he  then  walked  to  the  place 
of  execution.  A company  of  soldiers  was  drawn 
up  in  two  lines  before  him,  with  loaded  muskets. 
He  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged.  For  a 
moment  he  serenely,  and  with  a smile,  contem- 
plated the  instruments  of  his  execution;  then 
pressing  to  his  lips  a picture  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, which  he  always  wore  in  his  bosom,  he 
said  to  the  soldiers,  “ Save  my  face.  Aim  at 
my  heart.”  A volley  of  musketry  answered  his 
words,  and,  pierced  by  bullets,  Joachim  Murat  fell 
dead.  He  was  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Murat,  notwithstanding  his  impetuous  bravery, 
had  much  sensibility  and  gentleness  of  heart. 
He  made  the  extraordinary  declaration  to  Count 
Marbourg,  his  friend  and  very  able  minister : 

“ My  sweetest  consolation,  when  I look  back 
on  my  career  as  a soldier,  a general,  and  a king, 
is,  that  I never  saw  a man  fall  dead  by  my  hand. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  impossible  that  in  so  many 
charges,  when  I dashed  my  horse  forward  at  the 
head  of  the  squadrons,  some  pistol  shots,  fired  at 
random,  may  have  wounded  or  killed  an  enemy ; 
but  I have  known  nothing  of  the  matter.  If  a 
man  fell  dead  before  me,  and  by  my  hand,  his 
image  would  be  always  present  to  my  view,  and 
would  pursue  me  to  the  tomb.” 

The  name  of  Murat  will  never  die.  His  faults 
were  many ; and  yet  there  was  much  in  his  char- 
acter to  win  affection.  With  but  ordinary  intel- 
lectual capacities,  tender  affections,  and  the  ut- 
most impetuosity  of  spirit,  and  exposed  to  every 
temptation  which  could  crowd  upon  a mortal  soul, 
it  is  not  strange  that  his  career  should  have  been 
sullied.  Much  that  passes  for  virtue  is  but  the 
absence  of  temptation.  God  alone  can  adjust 
the  measurement  of  human  guilt.  At  his  tri- 
bunal all  these  warriors  who  deluged  Europe  in 
blood  have  appeared.  From  his  lips  they  have 
received  that  righteous  judgment  from  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal. 


THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  NILE  AND 
TRAFALGAR.* 

BY  ALPHONSE  DB  LAMARTINB. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 

BONAPARTE  embarking  at  Toulon  an  expe- 
ditionary force,  on  board  the  most  formidable 
fleet  that  had  navigated  the  Mediterranean  since 
the  Crusades,  left  the  English  ministers  in  doubt 
as  to  the  object  he  bad  in  view.  Did  he  propose 
to  pass  the  Straits  and  attack  Great  Britain  in  one 
of  her  European  islands,  or  in  the  Indies?  Was 
it  his  intention  to  seize  Constantinople,  and  from 
thence  to  dictate  to  Russia  and  Austria,  and  to 
! command  the  seas  of  Europe  ? Lord  St.  Vincent, 

* From  the  Life  of  Nelson,  in  Lamartine’s  Me- 
moirs of  Celebrated  Characters.  In  the  press  of  Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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the  admiral  in  chief  command  of  the  naval  forces 
ef  England  on  the  coasts  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  dared  not  abandon  the  blockade  of  Cadiz 
and  the  French  ports ; he  therefore  dispatched 
Nelson,  as  the  bravest  and  most  skillful  of  his 
lieutenants,  to  watch,  pursue,  and,  if  possible,  de- 
stroy the  French  armament.  Nelson,  successive- 
ly reinforced  by  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  hoisted 
his  dag  in  the  Vanguard, , and  hastened  after  the 
enemy  without  any  certain  indication  of  their 
course.  After  touching  at  Corsica,  already  left 
behind  by  Bonaparte,  and  examining  the  Spanish 
seas,  he  returned  to  Naples  on  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1 798,  discouraged  by  a fruitless  search,  and 
in  want  of  stores  and  ammunition.  While  there, 
the  reports  of  the  English  consuls  in  Sicily  ap- 
prised him  of  the  conquest  of  Malta  by  the  French, 
with  the  subsequent  departure  of  the  fleet  as  soon 
as  that  island  was  reduced,  and  directed  his 
thoughts  toward  Egypt. 

The  intrigues  of  Lady  Hamilton,  animated  by 
her  double  attachment  to  the  Queen  and  to  Nel- 
son, obtained  from  the  court  of  Naples,  notwith- 
standing their  avowed  neutrality,  all  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  English  squadron  before  they 
resumed  their  dangerous  cruise.  In  a few  days 
Nelson  was  ready  to  put  to  sea;  he  touched  at 
Sardinia,  coasted  the  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
searched  the  Levant  in  its  full  extent,  dispatched 
small  vessels  to  look  into  the  road  of  Alexandria, 
where  the  French  had  not  yet  appeared,  traversed 
the  Egyptian  sea,  sailed  along  one  side  of  Candia 
while  the  Republican  fleet  passed  by  on  the  other, 
came  close  to  Malta,  vainly  interrogated  every  ship 
or  boat  coming  from  the  Archipelago,  learned  that 
there  was  already  an  outcry  against  him  at  home 
for  his  dilatoriness  or  incapacity  (accusations 
which  redoubled  his  anxiety),  exclaimed  against 
the  winds,  crowded  additional  sail,  braved  contin- 
ual tempests,  and  Anally,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
at  early  dawn,  discovered  the  naked  masts  of  the 
French  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  six 
leagues  from  Alexandria,  and  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile. 

Bonaparte  had  already  disembarked  the  army 
and  marched  across  the  desert  toward  Cairo.  Ad- 
miral Brueys  commanded  the  fleet,  which  consist- 
ed of  seventeen  large  men-of-war,  four  frigates, 
and  a great  number  of  lighter  vessels.  Every  in- 
stant he  expected  the  appearance  of  the  English 
squadron.  His  superiority  in  the  number  of  ships 
and  weight  of  metal,  in  the  equalized  quality  of 
his  crews,  would,  under  any  other  circumstances, 
have  induced  him  to  seek  an  encounter  with  Nel- 
son in  the  open  sea,  and  dispute  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But  naval  battles  are  sub- 
ject to  casualties,  which  the  positive  instructions 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  objects  of  the  expedition 
forbade  him  to  encounter.  The  French  fleet,  at 
once  the  support  and  arsenal  of  the  land  army, 
constituted  the  sole  base  of  their  operations.  The 
destruction  of  this  fleet  deprived  them  of  their 
only  means  of  communication  and  hope  of  succor. 
They  had  no  other  bridge  between  France  and 
Egypt.  To  expose  the  ships,  therefore,  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  open  sea,  would  be  to  betray  at  one 


blow  the  army  they  had  transported,  and  the  coun- 
try that  expected  their  return.  Brueys,  after 
fruitless  attempts  to  enter  the  inner  harbor  of  Al- 
exandria, which  was  not  then  supposed  deep 
enough  to  receive  vessels  of  so  much  draught  of 
water,  determined  to  moor  his  fleet  in  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir,  the  sand-banks  of  which  he  had  fortified. 
Six  vessels  at  anchor,  ranged  in  a concave  cres- 
cent, according  to  the  sweep  of  the  shore,  were 
supported  on  one  flank  by  the  little  island  of 
Aboukir,  a natural  fortress  armed  with  cannon  ; 
on  the  other,  by  an  advanced  arm  of  the  bay. 
They  formed  so  many  immovable  citadels,  pre- 
senting their  broadsides  to  the  sea.  Their  com- 
bined force  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  each 
single  ship  of  the  advancing  enemy : unattackable 
from  the  land-side,  according  to  the  conviction  of 
Brueys,  this  line  of  defense  gave  to  a naval  battle 
the  solid  impregnability  of  a rampart  of  fire. 

At  two  p.m.  on  the  1st  of  August,  Brueys,  ap- 
prised by  signal  of  the  appearance  of  Nelson  in 
sight  of  the  Egyptian  coast,  recalled  every  sailor 
of  his  crews  on  board.  He  ordered  two  brigs,  the 
Alerte  and  Railleur , which  drew  little  water,  to 
reconnoitre  the  English  fleet  within  cannon  shot, 
then  to  seek  refuge  in  the  bay,  over  the  shoals, 
hoping  that  the  leading  vessels  of  the  pursuing 
enemy  would  follow  their  exact  course,  and  run 
aground  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  But  Nelson  was 
well  aware  of  these  dangers,  and  escaped  the 
snare.  Without  bestowing  any  attention  on  the 
brigs,  he  advanced  in  order  of  battle  against  the 
head  of  the  French  line,  as  to  a direct  assault 
upon  the  centre  of  a position.  Then  varying  a 
little  from  his  course,  without  sounding,  hesitat- 
ing, or  firing  a shot,  he  passed  between  the  moor- 
ings of  Brueys  and  the  islet  of  Aboukir,  in  full 
sail,  with  half  his  squadron,  leaving  only  the  Cul~ 
loden  behind,  which  went  aground  on  the  sand- 
banks. As  his  ships  cleared  She  passage,  they 
anchored  successively  in  rear  of  their  opponents. 
The  remaining  half  divided,  and  ranged  up  on  the 
outer  side  in  front  of  the  French  vessels,  who 
were  thus  attacked  simultaneously  on  both  flanks, 
and  the  thunder  of  a double  fire  poured  into  their 
immovable  hulls.  The  French  fleet  thus  deprived, 
by  the  error  of  their  chief,  of  the  protection  they 
expected  from  the  land,  and  without  the  power 
of  motion  by  being  at  anchor,  saw  at  once  the  dis- 
aster that  awaited  them.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  perish  gloriously,  and  to  envelop  in  their  own 
destruction  as  many  of  the  enemy’s  ships  as  pos- 
sible. They  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
fate.  Commanded  still  by  the  brave  warriors  of  the 
Revolution,  they  raised  themselves  to  the  level  of 
ancient  heroism,  and  presented  another  Salamis, 
to  which  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  presence 
of  Themistocles  ! The  Spartiatey  the  Franklin , 
the  Orient , the  Tonnant , responded  on  the  right 
and  left  to  the  double  broadsides  of  the  English 
seventy-fours,  strewed  the  decks  of  Nelson  with 
shattered  masts  and  yards,  with  dead  and  wound- 
ed sailors.  Victory  was  less  the  prize  of  naval 
superiority  than  the  consequence  of  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  engaging  at  anchor.  The  French  marine 
never  conquered  more  gloriously  than  they  now 
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submitied.  Every  gingle  whip  became  a Thsr- • 
Jn&py Ice,  for  the  combatants  fcuighl  no  longer  for 
victory r but  for  death.  Em  every  deck  the  cap- 
tains, the  olHcers,  the  gunritrs  fell  successively  at 
their  petets,  4 nd  left  nothing  to  tlie  FngMr  hut 
lifeless  bodies  and  enemum*  funeral  piles  Ad**-. 
mind  Brovya,  severely  wounded  by  an  early  dis- 
charge  of  gmpe-ahot,  remained  erect  mi  the  poop 
of  his  flag-ship,  the  Orient*  surrounded  by  tire 
IVTftahis  of  life  invoking  death  to  cover 

his  inislbmtnft.  A cannon  ball  tr  e;*  the  V avatar  A 
crut  imn  in.  f wo  ; jstil!  with  his  dyteg  hurtdw  ho  op- 
’ posted'  tiw: atxiou  of  thofte  wfto  iXMii{ldshave  carried 
: iijin  below.  • * No  f tmi  V*  exclaimed  he , M tr 
French  admiral  ought  to  die  ftpOft  Ins  quarter- 
deck.” Hrs  nag-captfUif  fiaea-Btaitc^,  fell  a mo* 
incut  after  on  the  body  of  hie  chief  The  Orient. 
deprived  of  her  commander,  still  fuugitt  m if  of 
Iter  o>\  n accord.  Nelson  h*Uv  wounded  in  .the 
IjCfid  by  a splinter;  the  blwvi  covered  UU  &.  e. 
anil  the  skii?  cd  hik  forehead  ixUirig;  over  Iti^c  :t%'- 
maihiirg  eye.  plunged  hi  to  ut  totnl  datkncefc,  which 

fat  a moment  he  eoncciVed  to  bo  the  harbjijgcr  of 
death. 

Cordldent  of  the  victory,  but  believing  his,  hurt 
to  be  mortal,  he  summoned  the  chaplain  of  the 
V{tncn*,m}  mid  charged  him  to  deliver  ftifi  last 
mmlmnees  to  his  family  . A hiocnem  of  terrible 
mul  aPxVotie  silence  pervaded  fhg  ship  while  the 
surgeem  probed  the  wound.  A erv  of  joy  burst 
from  c.v<;ry  nmuth  when  they  declared  that  ft  was 
only  stipcrrtci.il,  c.nd  that  Uio  con /pi croc  would  he 
preserved  U>  hi*  oomiiry  Ncdu  had  kdien  for 
cbou.t  thine  boufa,  iml  w ^unheeded  mjhc  fury 
«f  ilie  . cotdhat  light  hi  the  rati* 

ttOTwding:  The  French  ships  were  juiem-jed,  one 
hj  on%  huwa'nt of-  Iiantfe  to  njki:;t:hr,ipm^:;  They 
drifted  from  thrif  rabletricnVafd  fhr*  shori*,  of  found- 
fjfbdon  the  rocks  The  Orient  m flames  above, 
still  fired  frit in  her  lower  deck*,  muly  to  he  con- 
sumed in  the  impending  confl^giy  rim* . hastened 
find  excited  by  the  froshtming  of  the  nighribreeze. 
The  E n gluft  ships  ceased  to  respond,  imd  retired 
to  2 distance  to  cs'ca pc  the  vortex  nflliP  inevitable 
explosion-  Captain  Dupetit*Thouttr»,  comma  tid- 
ing the  Tennant^  never  hie  lire  for  a mo- 

merit  at  m ghf  o f this  disaster  B e ho  longer  fought 
fOt  glory  or  life,  but  'fer One  arm 
carried  oft*  by  i cannon  bothhg*  broken 

by  grape*  hx>  exiled  upon  ids,  rir^w*  to  iiv*.ir  never 
to  strike  Ins  (lag , and  trfUttoW  hli*  body  overboard , 
Rial  eyeh  his  tcgiairtfi  might  riot  become  captive 
to  Urn  English.  The  Tvtmum.  as  wrii  r.e  the 
icdtpriarl^li'  the  bodic^hf  th<?irotficerst 
tome,  hit  a eftorl  rinie^  lltile  jwUer  thhii  floating 

The  |os;r<wrngr  flame*  of  the  Ortrnf  kctv^I  to 
dighf  the  Entire  bay,  covered  wuh  iho  relics  of 
haitiO.  Tho  jailor*  of  this?  renvoi  flnrie  theinselveH 
from  the  port-boie3  into  the  and  clung  to 
hmkon  m;isi^^nd  yards*  in  the ..Impg  of’  yloating  bn 
shoo:.  Thoyf  impbomi  iheir  comtnomiant*  fhMsft- 
Biaiiija,  wjm  w?s  covimMl  yrith  wounds;  to  aiiow 
th$m  hte>  'Whether  he  was  nimble  to 

inoviv  hi«  shattered  Umhs,  or  was  Vtoicafty  d«tx?nn> 

hand  ooi  to  mr&ve  fbe  fo»i  of  Urn  ship,  U2»»a'B?*' 


ancti  rejected  tbeir  entrefctxoj.  Tlmy  wished  $t 
iea-t  it  n c \\U  son,  a noble  youth  twelve 
years  old,  who  had  been  iodowd.  by  -irirciipn  for 
his  lather,  to  iinbark  with,  him  The  him*  lx>y , 
euibracing  tho  litHly  of  his  patent.  irMsird  Ihcir 
prayers  and  eflbrls,  and  preferred  <leath  in  the 
arms  of  him  who  had  given  him  life. 

The  oat  as  o oph  v , w hicli  now  3 \ ip  r oachvd  r a pi  lily  % 
eompclled  f.lu*  ecncrou^  sailors  to  lesve  the 
oholy  group  The  Or  tent  blew  uput  clcveti  oMock, 
with  an  explosion  w ftkb  made  tlie  hind  ofEgypi 
tremble  toHiwetlg, .^tdwith  n hum  of  fluui?  that 
long  illuniinuted  ^urromnlmg  Iteriron  Her 
ra#?,  spatw,  rigging,  tmpm,  frfti  mmon*  fell 
down  in  & *Uf?w  of  fr^  into  tJu:  h:/yy  like  frag* 
ments  fofn  hcftvent  hursTing  in  » coy ftTef  blow’ 
among  the  human  conilmtnms.  The  rising  xrni 
discovered  nothing  in  the  Bay  of  Abouiui  but  the 
twite  >r  ' al- 

thy.  tpcrcvcf  o^v  v <xv^  < if v'-Mv-;  o ( Net 

s^cTimif r 1j  . ju.;d 

coidd  .willi  .lx fhr • »hy  rp wc  -at ~f  he  seme 
T*‘  '•  ‘V-  ; •':  5 b KUHtaiu- 

ed  little  d<\  hr  night 

SjBX^riii,  is  » vv^f-'fs  X4?hqTOy 

and.  into  ibe 

bands  of  fe CtM.  SVno^h-  **#!}  > tlprita 
that  nimm*nt.  hcemw  prisoner-  tn  the  Egypt  ibpjr 
h?id  eomjuemi.  The  fiubsc«juf:nt  e;-»piudMi^n  of 
Ahrit  femiplrnhy  be  cpiwid<  red  the  swmid  vichr/y 
of  Nelson  Fortune  refused  to  give  *11  to  a e'm- 
gle  nation  To  <uk«  *ho  assignofl  the  land,  to  the 
other  t he  .^ea 

Tb  i » victoA'ofN  cteon  is  adroVtied  by  the  French 
historians  wlio  Witfiajuscd  jot  to, have  been  the  most 
coiTipIet e lfuit  had  «>xfrr  be^.n  w*on  at  sea  nova  the 
invention  of^uopowite?.  Hr  Wrafe  indebted  fof  It 
to  his  bold  utljick.  end  the  immobiUty  of  the  fleet 
ofBrueyB.  The  lieToic  defense  of  that  fleet  at 
anchor  shorts  LicrtV  they  xvould  have  fought  had 
they  been  under  sail.  They  were  not  beaten, 
but  immolated*  in  their  sacrifice  they  but*  with 
them  thousands  bf  thedr  enemies,  and  obtained 
for  the  French  nary  respect  equivalent  to  the 
gloiy  of  victory;  ; ,-y 

Nelson,  after  (Vlumhig  t hanky  to-  the  God  x»f 
battles;,  occupied  eighteen  days  hilhc  rep^trs  of 
his  squadiof#  before  Ire  rraily  to  ppl  to 

Fast-sailing  itWfite  c^fricd  home  iritoUigence  of 

the  triumph.  Sc/im  ly  cured  of  fiis  wound,  ho 
retutnr-d  io  Naples  *.o  vnjov  fti^  victory  in  the  de*- 
liriuin  of  ltMb  ; The  roral  family,  Testoif d to  con- 
hdenee,  teceived.him  in  the  bay  ids  a teaviopri  and 
conducted  him  in  jiiyful  pfote^smri  to  rhf*  palace. 
Lady  Hamilton,  overpowered  by  emotion,  famtcil 
in  the  bo.it,  and  was  carried  inanimate  to  .big' feet. 
8he  spcetlily  atfvocAted  tlie  depart tfrt'  af  the  comt 
with  nil  the  ascendency  fihe  posses  off  over  *be 
mind  of  Nt*iscns  The  French  were  uppmachriig, 
the  royal  fomly  eofttemid.<itcd  fiighL  withe  pop- 
ulate w atched  their  otovcnit-rite  Mmiwly 

. t \ 

Nelson  appoiwed  before  zmd  Ininted 

with'  tr/tn&jmrts 

them  :He  ^uicirag  gifim&M.  * 
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caused  letters  to  be  written  to  the  Governor  of 
Syracuse  that  he  was  to  encourage  the  fleet  being 
supplied  with  every  thing,  should  they  put  into 
any  port  in  Sicily.  We  put  into  Syracuse,  and 
received  every  supply,  went  to  Egypt,  and  de- 
stroyed the  French  fleet.  Could  I have  rewarded 
these  services,  I would  not  now  call  upon  my 
country  ; but  as  that  has  not  been  in  my  power, 
I leave  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  therefore,  a leg- 
acy to  my  king  and  country,  that  they  will  give 
her  an  ample  provision  to  maintain  her  rank  in 
life.  I also  leave  to  the  beneficence  of  my  coun- 
try my  adopted  daughter,  Horatia  Nelson  Thomp- 
son, and  I desire  she  will  use  in  future  the  name 
of  Nelson  only.  These  are  the  only  favors  I ask 
of  my  king  and  country  at  this  moment  when  I 
am  going  to  fight  their  battle.  May  God  bless 
my  king  and  country,  and  all  those  whom  I hold 
dear.  My  relations  it  is  needless  to  mention ; 
they  will,  of  course,  be  amply  provided  for. 

“Nelson  and  Bbonte. 

“ Witness— Henry  Blackwood. 

T.  M.  Hardy.” 

Having  bestowed  the  necessary  attention  on 
those  he  expected  to  survive  him,  Nelson  return- 
ed to  his  quarter-deck,  and  stood  there,  surround- 
ed by  his  most  attached  companions  in  arms,  with 
every  thought  now  concentrated  on  the  approach- 
ing enemy.  He  appeared  to  be  calm  and  serious, 
presenting  a contrast  to  his  usual  gay  and  ani- 
mated manner  at  the  commencement  of  an  action. 
He  was  no  longer  the  fiery  warrior  of  Aboulur, 
communicating  a portion  of  his  own  ardent  soul 
to  the  thunder  of  his  broadsides. 

The  combined  fleet  advanced  in  close  order, 
with  a determination  and  speed  which  rapidly  di- 
minished the  intervening  distance,  and  placed  be- 
yond a doubt  the  certainty  of  immediate  battle. 
Nelson  felt  equally  confident  of  victory  to  his 
country  and  death  for  himself.  He  spoke  freely 
of  the  expected  result  in  conversation  with  his  of- 
ficers. 44  How  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  do  you 
think  we  ought  to  take  or  destroy  1”  demanded 
he  of  his  friend  Blackwood.  44  Twelve  or  fifteen,” 
replied  the  gallant  captain.  “ That  will  not  do,” 
retorted  Nelson  ; 44  less  than  twenty  will  not  sat- 
isfy me.” 

A few  minutes  before  the  two  fleets  were  within 
range,  Nelson,  who  had  reserved  for  the  last  mo- 
ment the  signal  of  encouragement  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  issue  to  his  sailors,  and  eagerly  expected 
by  them,  exhibited  from  the  mast-head  of  the  Vic - 
tory  his  memorable  word  of  battle,  embracing  in 
one  short  sentence  the  grand  emotions  which  lead 
the  brave  to  rush  fearlessly  on  to  death — patriot- 
ism, a sense  of  duty,  and  confidence  of  triumph. 
The  signal  ran  thus : “ England  expects  that 

EVERY  MAN  WILL  DO  HIS  DUTY.” 

A cry  of  enthusiastic  admiration  burst  from 
every  deck  as  these  words  became  legible.  The 
soul  of  Nelson,  inspired  by  the  sense  of  duty,  ap- 
pealed to  those  under  him  through  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  animated  himself.  He  was  under- 
stood and  answered.  Every  officer  and  sailor  in 
the  fleet  responded  to  the  call,  with  the  fullest 
confidence  in  their  leader.  We  may  parallel  this 
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brief  harangue  of  Nelson  with  the  similar  address 
of  Bonaparte  to  his  troops  in  Egypt.  In  these 
the  genius  of  the  two  nations  and  the  two  leaders 
is  mutually  characterized.  44  Soldiers  !”  said  Na- 
poleon, 44  from  the  summit  of  those  Pyramids  forty 
ages  are  looking  down  upon  you.”  44  England,” 
said  Nelson,  addressing  his  hardy  mariners  by 
signal,  44  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.”  In  the  one  case,  the  appeal  is  made  to 
glory,  in  the  other  to  patriotism.  The  English- 
man can  not  separate  his  own  fame  from  that  of 
his  country.  The  Frenchman  combats  for  the 
applause  of  the  whole  world.  Renown  intox** 
cates  the  one,  duty  is  sufficient  for  the  other. 

Posterity  will  judge  both  according  to  their  en- 
dowments and  deeds. 

44  And  now,”  exclaimed  Nelson,  as  his  ear 
caught  the  acclamations  with  which  his  signal 
was  received,  44 1 can  do  no  more.  May  the  Al- 
mighty Disposer  of  all  things  decide  the  event 
according  to  His  will  and  the  justice  of  our  cause. 

I thank  Him  humbly  for  this  great  occasion  of 
discharging  my  duty.” 

He  wore  embroidered  upon  his  usual  uniform 
the  stars  of  the  four  orders  with  which  he  had 
been  decorated  by  his  own  and  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. These  ornaments  pointed  him  out  as 
a conspicuous  mark  for  the  riflemen  posted  in  the 
tops  of  the  French  vessels.  The  officers  upon 
the  deck  of  his  ship  trembled  for  the  life  of  their 
commander,  who  thus  exposed  himself  to  a pre- 
meditated aim,  and  whispered  to  each  other  an 
anxious  desire  that  some  one  should  entreat  him 
to  cover  them.  No  one  was  found  bold  enough 
to  do  so.  It  was  remembered  that  on  a former 
occasion  he  had  indignantly  rejected  a similar 
proposal.  44  No!  no !”  he  replied ; 44  in  honor  I 
gained,  and  in  honor  I will  die  with  them  !” 
i It  was  merely  suggested  to  him  that  his  posi- 
tion as  commander-in-chief  was  too  important  to 
the  success  of  the  day  to  justify  him  in  running 
the  gauntlet  through  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
ships  by  leading  the  van,  and  that  by  shortening 
sail  he  might  suffer  the  Leviathan , which  follow- 
ed the  Victory , to  pass  to  the  front  and  receive 
the  first  fire.  44  Let  it  be  so,”  exclaimed  he ; 44  let 
the  Leviathan  go  ahead  of  us  if  she  can.”  At 
the  same  time,  he  ordered  his  flag  captain,  Hardy, 
to  crowd  more  sail,  and  burst  like  a tempest  upon 
the  French  line.  His  captains  then  quitted  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Victory,  and  each  repaired  to 
his  own  vessel.  On  taking  leave  of  them,  he 
pressed  Captain  Blackwood  warmly  by  the  hand, 
who  assured  him  by  anticipation  of  a glorious  vic- 
tory. 44  Adieu,  Blackwood,”  said  he ; 44  may  God 
bless  you  ; I shall  never  see  you  again.” 

A few  minutes  afterward,  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn led  by  Admiral  Collingwood,  his  second  in 
command,  distant  from  his  own  about  half  a mile, 
broke  the  line  of  the  combined  fleets  Colling- 
wood's  flag-ship,  the  Royal  Sovereign,  singled 
out  the  three-decker,  the  Santa  Anna , engaged 
her  at  close  quarters,  and  was  soon  enveloped  in 
his  own  and  the  enemy's  fire.  44  Look  !”  exclaim- 
ed Nelson,  with  exulting  joy, 44  see  how  that  gal- 
lant fellow,  Collingwood,  carries  his  ship  into  ac- 
f 
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tion ! He  has  cleared  the  way ; let  us  hasten  ready  intelligence,  or  unity  of  conception,  were 
after  him.  ” unable  to  attempt  any  of  those  bold  counter-strokes 

While  Nelson  uttered  these  words  on  the  poop  which  often  change  the  features  of  a battle, 
of  the  Victory,  Collingwood,  reveling  in  the  storm  In  the  mean  while,  a few  stout  vessels,  ani- 

of  thunder  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  envelop-  mated  by  determined  leaders,  sustained  the  full 
ed  him,  observed  to  his  own  captain,  Rotherham,  shock  of  the  two  columns  lgd  by  Collingwood  and 
“What  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here!”  Nelson.  Lucas,  the  captain  of  the  Redoutable , 

He  was  not  long  behind  his  second  in  command,  worthy  of  being  opposed  to  a hero,  had  covered 
Already  the  fire  from  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels  the  deck  of  the  Victory  with  killed  and  wounded 
passed  over  his  head,  tore  his  sails,  and  fell  like  before  he  was  attacked  himself.  He  was  soon 
a storm  of  hail  on  the  decks  of  the  Victory.  The  compelled  by  superior  weight  of  metal  to  close 
first  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet  was  his  secretary,  his  lower  ports,  and  the  two  ships  became  so 
Scott,  at  that  moment  in  conversation  with  Cap-  closely  jammed  together  that  the  combatants  en- 
tain  Hardy.  While  they  were  removing  the  body  gaged  almost  man  to  man.  Lucas  made  prepara- 
tion! the  Admiral's  sight,  a chain-shot  killed  eight  tions  to  board,  and  armed  his  most  intrepid  mar- 
men  on  the  quarter-deck.  44  This  is  too  warm,”  iners  that  he  might  be  ready  to  take  advantage 
said  he  to  Hardy,  44  to  last  long.”  The  wind  of  of  opening  or  opportunity,  as  either  should  occur, 
a cannon  ball  intercepted  his  speech,  and  carried  The  proximity  of  the  ships  inundated  the  decks 
a group  of  sailors  between  him  and  the  captain,  of  both  with  blood  and  carnage,  while  the  com- 
The  Victory  was  still  silent,  reserving  her  fire,  batants  were  enveloped  in  a dense  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  advancing  gradually.  All  at  once  she  was  which  the  wind  had  not  sufficient  force  to  dis- 
poured  into  by  the  French  Redoutable , command-  perse.  There  was  the  darkness  of  night  at  mid- 
ad  by  Captain  Lucas,  the  Buccntaur , bearing  the  day,  interrupted  only  by  the  flashing  of  repeated 
flag  of  Villeneuve  himself,  and  the  Spanish  San-  discharges,  and  the  thunder  of  the  cannonade. 
tissima  Trinidada , of  150  guns,  the  largest  float-  But,  at  the  moment  when  the  French  captain 
ing  fortress  that  the  sea  had  ever  borne.  Hardy  endeavored  to  lock  Ins  yard-arms  with  those  of 
inquired  of  the  Admiral  which  vessel  he  should  the  enemy's  ship,  so  as  to  form  a single  bridge 
first  engage,  to  break  this  line  of  fire,  and  open  of  their  united  decks,  and  placed  his  boarding 
the  way  for  his  own  column.  44  Take  the  near-  ladders  against  the  side  of  the  Victory , another 
est,”  replied  Nelson ; 44  it  is  of  little  consequence  : English  vessel,  the  Tcmcraire , commanded  by 
choose  for  yourself.”  Hardy  ordered  the  steers-  Captain  Harvey,  pressed  up  to  the  assistance  of 
man  to  lay  him  alongside  the  Redoutable.  The  his  admiral,  and,  ranging  across  the  flank  of  the 
two  ships,  having  vomited  forth  their  mutual  Redoutable , poured  into  her  his  entire  broadside, 
broadsides,  closed  with  a shock,  augmented  by  Nelson,  then  veering  off  to  a half-cable's  length, 
the  swell  of  the  waves,  and  each  prepared  to  board  commenced  a cross  fire  in  conjunction  with  the 
the  other.  The  force  of  the  attack  and  the  power  Tcmcraire  against  the  Redoutable , carried  away 
of  the  wind  filling  the  sails  at  the  same  moment,  her  ensign,  and  three  times  extinguished  her  fire 
compelled  the  Redoutable  to  fall  a little  out  of  the  in  the  blood  of  her  slaughtered  crew.  The  Rc- 
line,  and  the  Victory  followed  her.  The  ships  doutable , after  a short  interval  of  silence,  nailed 
immediately  following  Nelson  passed  through  the  fresh  flags  to  her  masts  and  reopened  her  fire, 
opening,  and  ranging  up  on  the  right  and  left,  as  if  determined  to  perish  rather  than  ask  or  re- 
separated the  compact  order  of  the  combined  fleet  ceive  pity  or  favor.  Her  sharp-shooters,  posted 
into  detached  squadrons.  The  rapidity  of  their  in  the  rigging,  on  the  tops,  and  on  the  yards, 
motion,  the  accuracy  of  their  manoeuvres,  the  cool  kept  the  victorious  enemy  at  a distance, 
self-possession  of  the  sailors,  the  skill  with  which  Villeneuve,  during  this  duel  between  Nelson 
they  handled  their  sails,  multiplied  their  number  and  his  best  ships,  was  engaged  himself  in  the 
at  pleasure,  and  carried  them  in  a moment  wher-  Buccntaur,  at  a short  distance.  By  an  accident, 
ever  there  was  an  enemy's  vessel  to  attack,  or  an  his  bowsprit  had  become  entangled,  at  the  com- 
Enghah  ship  to  rescue.  The  sea  and  the  wind,  mencement  of  the  action,  in  the  stern  gallery  of 
adverse  to  all  others,  seemed  to  act  in  concert  with  the  huge  colossus  of  the  fleet,  the  Santissima 
these  lords  of  the  ocean.  Nelson  trusted  to  them  Trinidada,  from  which  impediment  he  had  made 
to  seeure  the  victory,  and  now  thought  of  nothing  many  fruitless  efforts  to  disengage  himself, 
but  of  fighting  his  own  three-decker.  Attacked  in  this  terrible  state  of  forced  inac- 

Villeneuve,  his  centre  already  penetrated  and  tion,  at  first  by  the  Victory,  and  afterward  by  four 
thrown  into  confusion  by  Nelson,  with  his  col-  other  English  ships,  these  two  vessels,  present- 
umn  of  fifteen  line-of-battle  ships,  made  repeated  ing  a combined  force  of  160  guns  and  3000  men, 
but  fruitless  signals  through  his  frigates  to  the  succeeded  by  their  double  broadsides  in  keeping 
squadron  of  reserve,  consisting  of  ten  sail,  which  at  bay  the  assailants  who  endeavored  to  over- 
he  hail  imprudently  stationed  too  far  off  to  be  whelm  them  from  adistanco  Villeneuve,  recov- 
available  in  the  combat.  These  ships,  motionless  ering,  in  the  despair  of  his  situation  and  the  ar- 
and  as  if  petrified  by  terror,  beheld  from  a distance  dor  of  battle,  the  firmness  which  had  failed  him 
the  extremity  to  which  their  commander  was  re-  in  his  earlier  proceedings,  now  equaled  Nelson 
dufced,  and  his  vain  efforts  to  recover  the  weather-  himself  in  intrepidity,  and  in  the  desperate  res- 
8*8®-  Many  others,  breaking  from  the  line,  and  olution  with  which  he  braved  death  on  the  poop 
floating  with  the  tide  beyond  the  range  of  shot,  of  his  flag-ship.  Bursting  with  rage  and  anguish 
fired  ineffective  broadsides,  and  from  want  of  at  his  utter  inability  to  get  free  from  the  Santis * 
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sima  Trinidad a,  and  hasten  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  his  fleet,  he  vainly  implored 
the  Spanish  commander  to  try,  by  hoisting  a 
crowd  of  sail,  to  tear  himself  from  the  at- 
taching bowsprit,  even  though  his  own  prow 
should  be  carried  aw along  with  it.  But  the 
sails  of  the  huge  Spaniard  were  by  this  time  so 
tom  by  shot,  and  her  masts  so  completely  dis- 
abled, that  she  lay  like  a helpless  log,  the  mere 
sport  of  the  waves,  and  a butt  for  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Villeneuve  saw  his  best  officers  and  600 
of  his  crew  perish  around  him.  His  masts  fell 
overboard  in  succession,  carrying  away  shrouds, 
tops,  yards,  rigging,  and  every  vestige  of  his  sails. 
At  this  moment  a sudden  gust  of  wind  dissipated 
the  thick  mantle  of  smoke  which  concealed  from 
the  unfortunate  admiral  the  state  of  the  battle  in 
other  quarters.  He  saw  at  least  one  half  of  his 
fleet,  motionless  spectators  of  the  destruction  of 
the  rest.  He  made  signals  to  them  to  hasten  in- 
stantly into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  These  ships 
were  sufficient  in  number  to  change  defeat  to  vic- 
tory. Either  they  misunderstood  or  intention- 
ally disobeyed  his  orders,  and  continued  to  steer, 
as  if  by  chance,  wherever  the  breeze  directed, 
without  fixed  object,  and  as  far  from  the  scene 
of  action  as  they  could  possibly  remove  themselves. 
Villeneuve,  seeing  the  Buccntaur  dismasted,  strip- 
ped like  a pontoon,  and  on  the  point  of  sinking, 
called  in  vain  upon  his  own  crew,  and  the  crew 
of  the  Trinidada , to  lower  a boat,  that  he  might 
fly  in  person  to  the  reserve,  and  force  them  into 
the  combat.  The  boats  suspended  from  the  poop, 
shattered  by  bullets,  foundered  when  they  reached 
the  water : his  vessel,  completely  silenced,  emitted 
from  her  port-holes  empty  smoke  in  place  of  deadly 
broadsides.  A long-boat  from  the  English  line-of- 
battle  ship  Mars  approached  without  opposition  to 
save  the  relics  of  the  crew  and  to  receive  the  ad- 
miral. Villeneuve,  unable  to  find  a ball  in  this 
storm  of  iron  and  lead  to  terminate  his  existence, 
but  reserved  by  still  heavier  misfortune  for  sui- 
cide, surrendered  at  last,  when  he  had  neither  a 
cannon  under  his  hand  nor  a plank  beneath  his 
feet.  The  English  received  him  as  an  enemy 
disarmed,  with  the  respect  due  to  his  calamity 
and  his  courage.  The  Spanish  admiral’s  ship, 
the  Santissima  Trinidada , abandoned  by  her 
seven  companions  of  the  same  nation,  struck  her 
colors  after  fours  hours  of  determined  but  solitary 
resistance.  At  the  sight  of  the  English  ensign 
floating  above  this  colossus,  the  remains  of  the 
Spanish  squadron  made  all  sail  and  fled  toward 
the  roads  of  Cadiz. 

As  soon  as  the  two  admirals  had  surrendered, 
the  English  fell  with  their  disengaged  and  victo- 
rious ships  on  the  remains  of  the  enemy’s  centre, 
still  equal  to  cope  with  them  in  numbers  and 
weight  of  metal.  Again  they  broke  the  line  by 
an  irresistible  attack,  and,  cutting  it  up  into  de- 
tached squadrons,  engaged  in  a succession  of  sin- 
gle combats.  In  these,  each  individual  captain, 
actuated  by  weakness  or  despair,  distinguished 
himself  by  timidity  or  hardihood,  and  tarnished 
or  adorned  his  personal  character  without  a hope  I 
of  serving  the  public  cause,  but  anxious  only  to  j 


embellish  the  glory  of  the  day.  The  Fougueux , 
commanded  successively  by  three  officers  who  fell 
one  after  the  other  on  the  poop,  surrendered  only 
when  her  decks  were  strewed  with  400  slain.  The 
Pluton , commanded  by  Captain  Cosmao,  was  on 
the  point  of  boarding  the  Mars , the  vanquisher 
of  the  Buccntaur , and  of  delivering  Villeneuve, 
who  was  a prisoner  on  board  that  vessel,  when 
two  of  her  masts  fell  under  the  fire  of  three  other 
English  ships  advancing  to  the  rescue  of  their 
companion.  The  rear-admiral  Magon,  the  Achil- 
les of  the  combined  fleet,  hastening  to  anticipate 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  when  bis  own  line  gave 
way  at  their  approach,  fell  upon  the  English  Ton- 
nan/,  of  eighty- four  guns,  plunged  his  bowsprit 
into  her  main-shrouds,  and  rushed  upon  her  fore- 
castle, at  the  head  of  his  boarders ; but  the  broad- 
sides from  two  heavy  ships,  one  on  each  side, 
overwhelmed  him  with  an  iron  storm,  and  forced 
him  to  retire  upon  his  own  poop  behind  a rampart 
of  dead.  Three  times,  with  his  boarding  hatchet 
in  his  hand,  he  drove  back  the  English  who  had 
gained  half  the  deck,  and  three  times  hurled  them 
from  his  bulwarks  into  the  sea.  Struck  by  a Ats- 
cayan*  in  the  right  arm,  he  fought  with  his  left. 
A second  shot  broke  his  leg ; he  was  then  taken 
between  decks  to  stanch  the  blood ; but  the  rents 
in  the  sides  of  the  Pluton  allowed  the  showers  of 
grape  to  penetrate  even  into  this  refuge  of  the 
wounded : a ball  entered  his  breast,  and  he  fell 
dead  in  the  arms  of  his  supporters.  His  death 
was  the  signal  for  the  surrender  of  his  vessel. 
Eight  others  struck  at  the  same  time. 

Admiral  Gravina,  commander- in-chief  of  the 
Spanish  squadron,  fell  mortally  wounded  while 
defending  his  ship,  the  Prince  of  Asturias , with 
the  characteristic  courage  of  his  race.  The  crew 
of  the  Achillc,  the  last  of  Villeneuve’s  fleet,  who 
still  resisted  with  the  fury  of  despair,  had  allowed 
her  upper  decks  to  take  fire  during  the  combat. 
Their  whole  attention  engrossed  with  dealing  de- 
struction on  the  enemy,  they  had  entirely  neglect- 
ed their  own  impending  late.  The  flames  in- 
creased beyond  their  power  to  subdue  them ; in- 
stant explosion  threatened,  and  the  English  ships 
withdrew  to  a distance  to  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences. The  crew  of  the  Achillc  still  continued 
firing,  and  casting  into  the  sea  some  spars,  bul- 
warks, and  floating  portions  of  their  vessel,  pre- 
pared at  the  last  moment  to  jump  overboard  and 
cling  to  them.  In  a few  moments  the  Achille 
blew  up,  like  an  exploding  volcano,  in  the  vacant 
space,  and  became  the  voluntary  tomb  of  500 
brave  men.  The  English  mariners  faithfully 
obeyed  the  orders  of  Nelson — allowed  their  anger 
to  cease  with  opposition,  and  instantly  lowered 
their  boats  to  resue  their  drowning  enemies.  This 
sudden  thunderbolt  terminated  the  battle  in  the 
centre  of  the  contending  squadrons. 

Rear-admiral  Dumanoir — who  might  still  have 
struck  a blow,  if  not  with  success,  at  least  with 
honor — hauled  off  from  the  head  of  the  line  with 
his  four  splendid  ships,  which  had  not  been  en- 
gaged; he  fired  a few  useless  broadsides  as  he 

* A biscayan  Is  a particular  kind  of  long  musket,  which 
carries  an  Iron  ball  — Tr. 
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retired  unharmed  and  inglorious  from  the  field  of 
battle.  He  expected  to  reach  Brest  in  safety  with 
his  detachment,  but  he  was  disappointed ; the 
squadron  of  Strachan  intercepted  and  took  him 
before  he  doubled  Cape  Bretagne. 

The  battle  was  now  over,  except  with  the  group 
of  seven  ships,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Re - 
doutable  still  struggled  in  despair  against  the 
united  attack  of  the  Temcraire  and  the  Victory. 
Captain  Lucas,  of  the  Redout  able,  jammed  close 
against  the  Victory,  and  enfiladed  at  the  same 
time  from  prow  to  poop  by  two  other  English 
vessels,  was  unable  to  use  his  broadside,  and  the 
combat  between  him  and  Nelson’s  flag-ship  re- 
solved itself  into  a close  fire  of  musketry  on  both 
sides.  The  upper  deck  of  the  Redoutable , higher 
than  that  of  the  Victory , swept  the  latter  with  a 
shower  of  balls.  The  French  had  also  stationed 
riflemen  in  their  tops  and  on  the  yards,  who  pick- 
ed off  the  officers,  rendered  conspicuous  by  their 
decorations.  Captain  Hardy  was  wounded,  with 
200  others.  Nelson,  remarkable  above  ail  by  his 
stars  and  gestures  of  command,  was  standing  in 
the  blood  of  his  companions,  when  a musket-shot 
from  the  mizen-top  of  the  Redoutable  struck  him 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  neck,  and  threw 
him,  as  if  by  the  impulse  of  an  invisible  hand, 
face  foremost  upon  the  deck.  Three  sailors  and 
Captain  Hardy,  who  covered  him  with  their  bodies, 
ran  forward  to  lift  him  up.  He  raised  himself 
on  one  knee  with  his  remaining  arm,  and  looked 
at  Hardy  with  a steady  gaze.  “ I am  killed,  my 
friend,”  said  he ; 44  the  French  have  done  for  Nel- 
son at  last.”  44  I hope  not,”  replied  his  captain. 
44 Hope  nothing,”  rejoined  Nelson ; “the  ball  has 
pierced  my  spine.”  His  indomitable  spirit  and 
the  animation  of  battle  still  supported  him,  and 
he  continued  to  issue  orders  while  they  were  car- 
rying him  below.  Observing  that  the  tiller  ropes 
had  been  shot  away,  he  directed  them  to  be  re- 
placed. As  he  passed  through  the  middle  deck, 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  lest  his 
crew  should  recognize  him  and  be  discouraged  by 
his  fall.  The  lower  deck  was  strewed  with  killed 
and  wounded  men,  through  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  clear  a passage  for  the  admiral.  He  was  then 
placed  on  a cot  in  one  of  the  midshipmen’s  berths. 
The  surgeons  probed  the  wound,  and  saw  at  once 
that  it  was  mortal.  The  melancholy  fact  was  con- 
cealed from  all,  except  only  Captain  Hardy,  that 
no  discouragement  might  be  conveyed  to  the  fleet 
through  the  knowledge  that  their  beloved  chief 
had  fallen. 

Convinced  himself,  by  internal  sensation,  that 
his  last  hour  was  approaching,  and  that  the  re- 
sources of  art  were  unavailing,  he  commanded 
the  surgeons  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  carry 
their  aid  to  those  who  could  still  profit  by  it. 
“ For  me,”  said  he, 44  you  can  do  nothing.”  The 
only  relief  they  administered  was  by  fanning  him, 
and  endeavoring  to  assuage  his  burning  thirst 
with  a few  drops  of  water.  His  own  thoughts 
were  entirely  occupied  with  the  progress  and 
events  of  the  battle,  of  which  he  made  incessant 
inquiries  from  all  who  entered.  As  the  enemy’s 
ships  struck  in  succession,  the  crew  of  the  Vic- 


tory raised  a shout  of  triumph ; as  these  joyful 
cries  reached  his  ears,  his  eyes  flashed  with  de- 
light, and  a ray  of  glory  lighted  up  his  dying  feat- 
ures. Captain  Hardy  had  reascended  to  the 
quarter-deck  to  attend  to  his  duty.  “ Where  is 
Hardy  1”  repeatedly  inquired  Nelson.  44  Why 
does  he  not  come  to  me  1 Doubtless  he  is  killed, 
and  you  fear  to  tell  me.”  In  another  hour,  Hardy 
returned,  and  bent  over  his  dying  chief.  They 
looked  on  each  other  with  moistening  eyes,  and 
clasped  hands  in  a long  silence.  44  Well,  Hardy,” 
said  Nelson,  at  length,  44 how  goes  the  day!” 
44  Admirably  well,”  replied  the  commander  of  the 
Victory;  “ten  ships  have  already  struck;  the 
others  fight  singly,  or  disperse  altogether.  Five 
fresh  vessels  appear  disposed  to  bear  down  on 
the  Victory  (this  was  the  squadron  of  Dumanoir), 
but  I have  called  some  of  our  own  about  us,  and 
we  shall  soon  dispose  of  them.”  44 1 hope,”  said 
Nelson,  44  that  none  of  our  ships  have  struck.” 
44  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  my  lord,”  replied  his 
faithful  captain.  Satisfied  that  the  victory  was 
secure,  his  spirits  sank  for  a moment.  44 1 am  a 
dead  man.  Hardy,”  said  he ; 44 1 feel  that  I am 
going  fast ; in  a few  moments  it  will  be  all  over 
with  Nelson.”  His  friend  endeavored  to  encour- 
age him  with  false  hopes,  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling  himself,  pressed  his  hand,  already  clammy 
with  the  near  approach  of  death,  and  with  a sad- 
dened heart  resumed  his  post  on  the  quarter-deck. 

Nelson  then  spoke  of  his  state  with  his  medical 
| attendant,  who  watched  anxiously  the  changing 
symptoms  of  life  and  death.  44 1 feel  something 
here,”  said  he  to  the  surgeon,  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  heart, 44  which  tells  me  that  my  end  ap- 
proaches.” 44  Do  you  suffer  much  pain,  my  lord  1” 
inquired  the  doctor.  44  So  much,”  answered  the 
wounded  admiral,  44  that  death  would  be  a relief. 
Nevertheless,”  added  he,  in  a more  feeble  tone, 
44  every  body  wishes  to  live  a little  longer ! Alas ! 
what  would  become  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton  if 
she  knew  the  state  1 was  in  at  this  moment !” 
His  country,  his  renown,  and  his  fatal  love,  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  his  last  thoughts. 

An  instant  after,  Hardy  came  down  again,  his 
face  beaming  with  joy,  and,  taking  Nelson  by  the 
hand,  announced  to  him  a complete  and  undis- 
puted victory.  He  could  not  yet  name  exactly 
the  number  of  vessels  that  adorned  his  triumph, 
but  he  could  answer  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  least. 
44  ’Tis  well ! ’tie  excellent !”  exclaimed  Nelson ; 
44  but  yet” — as  he  thought  of  bis  conversation  in 
the  morning  with  Blackwood — “ I had  bargained 
for  twenty.”  Then,  raising  his  voice,  and  speak- 
ing with  great  rapidity  and  decision,  44  Anchor, 
Hardy,”  said  he ; 44  bring  the  fleet  to  an  anchor 
before  night.”  Hardy  signified  that  this  care 
would  devolve  on  Collingwood,  who,  by  his  rank, 
would  now  command  the  fleet  “ No,  no;  not 
while  I Jive  !”  replied  the  admiral,  making  an  ef- 
fort to  raise  himself  in  his  bed ; 44  obey  my  orders, 
and  anchor ! Anchor  before  night — have  every 
thing  in  readiness  to  anchor  I”  He  had  predict- 
ed from  the  early  morning  a heavy  gale  of  wind, 
which  he  expected  to  come  on  at  night,  and  which 
would  prove  equally  dangerous  to  the  victors  and 
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ibtv  T&mjiHsfeJ:  TV  thought 
ia  safety  by  bringing*  them 
for  i tyktmvui  absent  horn  lii*  in  in*! 
fling  am  to  Hardy  ; 


'iWf 

‘ I ^tdh 


to  repoeo  wdb  m?  Cvtruiy  in  flic  church-yard  of 
my  native  V®$$v — be  added.  thmkinjf  Of  ; 
Wcstmhtetet’: and  country  may 
be  pleased  %&  ^otv>ib^ny ise  Dot,  above  ail.  m> 
dear  Hard?  ’"  <;^:timivd  he,  with  a burst  o/tetyVr 
regard.  memisyd  Uy  the  near;  prospect  of  eternal 
-separation,  u take  earn  of  Lady  Hamilton !'.  Hanly.» 
iratrii  o vet  tbfe  unfortunate  Lady  Hamilton !" 

After  a momontuf  sflehce,  as  if  to  receive  from 
his  ffietul  a ptedgT  tjiat  . life  hurt  wishes  ahoriht  lie 
faithfully  e'jmrtilvd,  Embrace  mes  Hardy,”  he. 
siiff  Lterdy boot  forward  and  kissed  Jam  on  the 
cheek  It  is  well,"  added  Nelson  ; M I am  now 
satisfied.  Tim 6k  Ond  1 haVr  posti  mv  nrrv  V* 
HattJyV  ;«pttmg;'4ii»^-4v;«^ - close,  reuiauml  a iuo- 
mmii  Vigvr  y^<<;hmg  \m  failing  respiration,  in- 
clined out'*  Hiutv  toward  him,  anti  ktesid  huiron 
the  fhrcV^d  d*'W  Wft*  Ural 7 ‘s  inquired  Nelson, 
opening  his  byo$,  ^ It  is  Ii?m|y,  Who  iuktoH;1&stvo  | 
of  you/*  n- ) tiu.'d  the  captain  ‘"God  life***;  you. 
Hardy J*  murmured  the  dykig  odminff  endeavor- 
ing to  recognize  the  features  \ff  hte ftVtiil  Hardy 
returned  to  life  post,  ami  *iw  ]dm  rm  more  m life. 

The  chaplain  knelt  in  prayer  hy  the  side  of  his 
■rot  ;J^ebop  #awr  and  made  a ffgn  that  he  rt ei>g- 
nizal  him  ^ Doctor/’  said  he,  nT’have  not  been 
it  vi rry  xrr evil  Kiimer;-'  Then.  after  a long  silence, 

‘ Remember,'1  he  added,  <#  I bequeath  Lady  Hym- 
iitoh*  ;Ant!  rny  little  daughter  Hotatm,  id  roy  coon - 
try  " He  then  tell  into  a sort  of  steep,  while  his 
Up*  uUernd  inarticulate  rounds,  in  which  tb* 
wames  of  Emma,  H or  at  is,  and  Inh  country  were 
partly  dmtinguteimbte  Then,  raising  himself 
with  a final  effort*  be  repeated  thhfe  times  the  hue 
Wants  of  Ms  Tncni0^d»lfi  sigrial,  “ Thank  God.  I 
hare  thrir  m>/  d-Uty  Immediately  afterward  bis 
expired,  nb  ho  had  ftvnL  a noble  and  undaunted 
warfoi. 

It  was  now  imif  p«st  f*m  fa  ibp  afternoon.  TV' 
list  < Iterant  rmnoti  re *utfntted  across  the  $css  A 
salvo  of  irfiiMnf  aimdihi<ied  the  ♦jeparinre  hf  his 
*opl  from  tliJM^ene  Of  .ebmbat,  and  herrdded 
entrance  into-  a gtrrions  unmurt.aiily. 

Night  iind  tejnpest  assisted  to  complete  the  vta- 
teny,.  hut  five  Waves*  disputed  the  [loascssion  of  the 
trophies.  Six  Phgflsh  «hip^,  without  sails,  masls, 
ot  riggi»yg, {ike tboa^of the Prench  and  Spaniards, 
exhibited,  in  their  cnteVd  ribs  and  slaughteresl 
crew?.,  -an  evidence  of  dearly -bought  iriumph. 
With  'difficult?  they  were  enabled  to  float  upon, 
the  heavy  s welt,  which  rapidly  got : up  with  the 
Wind  on  tV  setting  iff  tbu  autcunpal  sun.  Ad- 
znitrdColl  i ngwocs] , who  Irad  succeeded  io  the  pum- 
‘tnahd,  '.depressed  by  the  lo^s  jiis  . hifilead 
iff  bringing  the,  fleet  to  m rmcho?,  **  had 

eniphatieuiTy  TycommeTided,  employ ed  lurnsrelf  in  j 
tu»nnir»g  the  «.eteateen  pmes  tffiten  dining  tlm 
iiatfie,  amMn  tfurvnlng  the  relics  «ff  the.  rwnbi t\r*\ 
fliNd.  liatkmvs  and  t ]m b'tarrn 9 it  IuIh 
ctwIeAToting  in  *keure  hj^  TW  the 


tbu  battle,  t cf fibie  f hast  ' 

The  enMged  r lciDcnfe  spon^d 
at  pU*akpio»  rfti  nirg^iytyVra  rs  with  ff  w.  three  fleefa 

v?hich<  tht  iwriurig  V'tbre/ktd  pmiulK  covered  the 
pevan  with  t V2r  • 

Vernal  of  tbv  by  Nelson,  separ- 

ated by  the  furyyitf  rlju  v,ut>v.  fnjni  thri  RpgUi,'h 
shipn  \o  Tvhicjf  they  V*:*'  viimh;  d,  broke  Item  thr 
cables  Dial  toW‘ed  then} . ?»nd  wn/ghi  to  eiMrupe  by 
flight,  or  went  aeiinrti  im  die  ntcV  uf  Cape  Tt^faU 
gxfn  Tim  fiarmtmiT  vvii»  dislird  lo 
idurhf  d the  caastf  The  Jmhmpta^h  ffeV 

aucbo/B  during  the  nigbtV^nd  nisrked  lift 

iftinental  epntee  by  die  light  of  hpr  Uwtt  ten* 
iefa#  toteunJ  Point  Dianmr.»d,,vrhW*  *he  peftehnJr 
with  her  entire  crew  , who  uttered  hoi  a^»M.g_te.?ry 
of i\v$\mY;n$  they  vyitnl  down.  Onllrri^tu^ih  &«?- 
iiVg’tn  lose  till  ftlf* iroplunv  ^et  flrw  tn  the  AViiffte*/ 
sitna  Trinulatht,  tutd  heaped  upon  ihr  *v^mc 
erionrjmis.  pilr  t Ur  ‘hrec  tUrc^dqckiT?^,  Uu*  ,-Sr . 
d ugustin;  the  Jt*?oviiuta,  and  8# run  A tf ftp  Tim 
Ifcrmck  IbuTideroiJ,  with  all  ftamte  Vrjc  hoard, 
Others  floated  at  the  ■ mercy  c\  die  winda  and 
waves,,  from  bay  iu  bar  on  tV  .fehbres  bt  Africa 
or  Spain  The  h wiffi  difficulty  car- 
ried tho  rerifateilcV  V elmihn»}  t>>  the 

cdffm  of  Neltebk  The  fwg  oi  E/iciaud  fc.ignetl 
triumphant  lor  numy  y»*m  v ou  the  Wide  occau,  ' 
and  throughoul  V|i$c  evt cur  eff  the.  Meditcminean 
Wh.Uc  Honapum * tsubjiig^xff  « onurienUl  Kurupn. 
to  hiif>  ai7n$t  Nelvon  had  gained  K*r  Lngiajid  the 
dornijil^n  vfMn  sfnftji 
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take  a certain  part,  a sure  presentiment  told  him 
that  his  own  happy  holiday  was  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  the  clouds  and  storm  which  he  had  al- 
ways somehow  foreboded,  were  about  to  break 
and  obscure  this  brief  pleasant  period  of  sunshine. 
He  rose  at  a very  early  hour,  flung  his  windows 
open,  looked  out  no  doubt  toward  those  other  win- 
dows in  the  neighboring  hotel,  where  he  may  have 
fancied  he  saw  a curtain  stirring,  drawn  by  a hand 
that  every  hour  now  he  longed  more  to  press.  He 
turned  back  into  his  chamber  with  a sort  of  groan, 
and  surveyed  some  of  the  relics  of  the  last  night’s 
little  feast,  which  still  remained  on  the  table. 
There  were  the  Champagne  flasks  which  poor  Jack 
Belsize  had  emptied,  the  tall  Seltzer-water  bottle, 
from  which  the  gases  had  issued  and  mingled  with 
the  hot  air  of  the  previous  night’s  talk  ; glasses 
with  dregs  of  liquor,  ashes  of  cigars,  or  their  black 
stumps,  strewing  the  cloth ; the  dead  men,  the 
burst  guns  of  yesterday's  battle.  Early  as  it  was, 
his  neighbor  J.  J.  had  been  up  before  him.  Clive  I 
could  hear  him  singing  as  was  his  wont  when  the 
pencil  went  well,  and  the  colors  arranged  them- 
selves to  his  satisfaction  over  his  peaceful  and 
happy  work. 

He  pulled  his  own  drawing-table  to  the  window,  i 
set  out  his  board  and  color-box,  filled  a great  glass 
from  the  Seltzer-water  bottle,  drank  some  of  the 
vapid  liquor,  and  plunged  his  brushes  in  the  rest, 
with  which  he  began  to  paint.  The  work  all  went 
wrong.  There  was  no  song  for  him  over  his  labor ; 
he  dashed  brush  and  board  aside  after  a while, 
opened  his  drawers,  pulled  out  his  portmanteaus 
from  under  the  bed,  and  fell  to  packing  mechan- 
ically. J.  J.  heard  the  noise  from  the  next  room, 
and  came  in  smiling,  with  a great  painting-brush 
in  his  mouth. 

44  Have  the  bills  in,  J.  J.,”  says  Clive.  “ Leave 
your  cards  on  your  friends,  old  boy  ; say  good-by 
to  that  pretty  little  strawberry  girl  whose  picture 
you  have  been  doing ; polish  it  off  to-day,  and  dry 
the  little  thing's  tears.  I read  PPC.  in  the  stars 
last  night,  and  my  familiar  spirit  came  to  me  in  a 
vision,  and  said,  4 Clive,  son  of  Thomas,  put  thy 
traveling  boots  on.’  ” 

Lest  any  premature  moralist  should  prepare  to 
cry  fie  against  the  good,  pure-minded  little  J.  J., 
I hereby  state  that  his  strawberry  girl  was  a little 
village  maiden  of  seven  years  old,  whose  sweet 
little  picture  a bishop  purchased  at  the  next  year's 
Exhibition. 

“Are  you  going  already!”  cries  J.  J.,  remov- 
ing the  bit  out  of  his  mouth.  “ I thought  you  had 
arranged  parties  for  a week  to  come,  and  that  the 
princesses  and  the  duchesses  had  positively  for- 
bidden the  departure  of  your  lordship  !” 

“ We  have  dallied  at  Capua  long  enough,”  says 
Clive  ; 44  and  the  legions  have  the  route  for  Rome. 
So  wills  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hasdrubal.” 

44  The  son  of  Hasdrubal  is  quite  right,”  his  com- 
panion answered ; 44  the  sooner  we  march  the 
better.  I have  always  said  it;  I will  get  all  the 
accounts  in.  Hannibal  has  been  living  like  a 
voluptuous  Carthaginian  prince.  One,  two,  three 
Champagne  bottles ! There  will  be  a deuce  of  a 
bill  to  pay.” 
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44  Ah  ! there  t rill  be  a deuce  of  a bill  to  pay,” 
says  Clive  with  a groan,  whereof  J.  J.  knew  the 
portent ; for  the  young  men  had  the  confidence 
of  youth  one  in  another.  Clive  was  accustomed 
to  pour  out  his  full  heart  to  any  crony  who  was 
near  him ; and  indeed  had  he  spoken  never  a 
word,  his  growing  attachment  to  his  cousin  was 
not  hard  to  see.  A hundred  times,  and  with  the 
glowing  language  and  feelings  of  youth,  with  the 
lire  of  his  twenty  years,  with  the  ardor  of  a painter, 
he  had  spoken  of  her  and  described  her.  Her 
magnanimous  simplicity,  her  courage  and  lofty 
scorn,  her  kindness  toward  her  little  family,  her 
form,  her  glorious  color  of  rich  carnation  and 
dazzling  white,  her  queenly  grace  when  quiee» 
cent  and  in  motion,  had  constantly  formed  the 
subjects  of  this  young  gentleman's  ardent  eulo- 
gies. As  he  looked  at  a great  picture  or  status 
as  the  Venus  of  Milo,  calm  and  deep,  unfathon> 
ably  beautiful  as  the  sea  from  which  she  sprung; 
as  he  looked  at  the  rushing  Aurora  of  the  Ros- 
pigliosi,  or  the  Assumption  of  Titian,  more  bright 
and  glorious  than  sunshine,  or  that  divine  Madon- 
na and  divine  Infant,  of  Dresden,  whose  sweet 
faces  must  have  shone  upon  Raphael  out  of  heav- 
en ; his  heart  sang  hymns,  as  it  were,  before  thee* 
gracious  altars ; and,  somewhat  as  he  worshiped 
these  masterpieces  of  his  art  he  admired  the  beauty 
of  Ethel. 

J.  J.  felt  these  things  exquisitely  after  his  man- 
ner, and  enjoyed  honest  Clive's  mode  of  celebra- 
tion and  rapturous  fioriture  of  song ; but  Ridley’s 
natural  note  was  much  gentler,  and  he  sang  his 
hymns  in  plaintive  minors.  Ethel  was  all  that  was 
bright  and  beautiful,  but — but  she  was  engaged 
to  Lord  Kew.  The  shrewd  kind  confidant  used 
gently  to  hint  the  sad  fact  to  the  impetuous  hem 
of  this  piece.  The  impetuous  hero  knew  this 
quite  well.  As  he  was  sitting  over  his  painting- 
board,  he  would  break  forth  frequently,  after  his 
manner,  in  which  laughter  and  sentiment  were 
mingled,  and  roar  out  with  all  the  force  of  his 
healthy  young  lungs — 

44  But  her  heart  it  is  another's,  she  never— can— be— 
mine  ;*• 

and  then  hero  and  confidant  would  laugh  each  at 
his  drawing-table.  Miss  Ethel  went  between  the 
two  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  Alice  Grey. 

Very  likely  Night,  the  Gray  Mentor,  had  given 
Clive  Newcome  the  benefit  of  his  sad  counsel 
Poor  Beisize’s  agony,  and  the  wretchedness  of 
! the  young  lady  who  shared  in  the  desperate  pas- 
sion, may  have  set  our  young  man  a thinking ; 
and  Lord  Kew's  frankness,  and  courage,  and 
honor,  whereof  Clive  had  been  a witness  during 
the  night,  touched  his  heart  with  a generous 
admiration,  and  manned  him  for  a trial  which 
he  felt  was  indeed  severe.  He  thought  of  the  dear 
old  father  plowing  the  seas  on  the  way  to  his  duty, 
and  was  determined,  by  heaven’s  help,  to  do  his 
own.  Only  three  weeks  since,  when  strolling  care- 
less about  Bonn,  he  had  lighted  upon  Ethel  and 
the  laughing  group  of  little  cousins,  he  was  a boy 
as  they  were,  thinking  but  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day,  and  the  sunshine,  as  careless  as  those 
children.  And  now  the  thoughts  and  passions 
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which  had  turning  up  in  *.  iw&or  two,  had  given  j roedulgJv  tight*  and  greed ly  inemumded  ttxv  rn- 
limi  an  **perie  itffi  &tcft  ori  years  • il<>.  not  -iihteys-  retf^tiiiig  movement,  iw  lie  nn 

furnish  * , ami  'iiut  friend  was  10  th uw\  nut  6ifly  Wgtf  i y inty  obedient  *w>rv- 

that  bo  could  feel  hive  /in  hi#  heart,  lull  rttfi  La  ant  That  is  fhfr  hietur*  oi  ihe  bailie  of  A^wr- 
tould  give  proof  of  courage?  and  ♦t^iWuial  and  Gbur*!'*  v.  - v.:  ’ . * ‘ r « ^ 

bptt&fi  \ r ' :*  ' ' /•::-  "vAiid  now  fot  this  moraL”  <oy*i  X *W  nut  a 

XXv*'- befitto?. 

t-tfid  htfvches  went  plunging  into  lie  portmanteau.  'f*  >J , j.j  old  bny/tbii*  is  rny  hatUe  of  A*»W- 

>•;  v 0;',r.  V \>  *t‘V*  • Gliur.  I ?vm  olf  ..Dip  'iir.to.  .the 

r : looney-hag:  pay  the . giwpfo : 't*> 

generous,  J,  J 4 but  not  loo  prod- 
’*  igftL  *flie  chamber- tuatd  w «gtyy 


\ A .-  v v now.  And  if  any ‘generous  young 

• - •'•'  •-->;  udlow  tn  Ufa  jeads  the.  Fable,  which 

;3P*\-  1 '1v  »ooy-  possibly  concern  him-  let  him 

• $-:  \ ^a'1,  ' * ’'&}&&- ' if • temptf*  eoum»^  and  re- 

'^S^Ss^'/Avj  • W&&*'  are  ptfita  in  out 

'i  ■&  ’■  ^ * vt  i1 ■'$  ^fh* ' ;\  bailie,  Got!  .help  im,  from  which  the 

unu.st  had  be..<t  mn  away 

■'..  \r  y-  :/  ' ' '>^)iiui  ^ 

uttee*  of  cork  seated  ihc  rmxiesf 
. .,  ’ pamier,  tlimigh  he  was  protid  and 

4»d  *rith  immense  energy  h«  pummels  down  one  pleased  that  hi#  Clive  should  have  iheir  cum* 
upon  the  other*  A do  vou  moemher  (a  dig  into  the  pany  l ord  Row  indeed  lived  in  more  splendid 
4mowJ  toipm  of  * dr »k»!  cambric  shirt),  my  dear  npamtients-*  on  the  lust  floor  of  the  hotel,  C live 
old  fetfiiiT'jer ' Wf  running  i and  bis  friend  occupying  a rotiplo  of  vpaciaus 
stwar  (k  fdghlfui ihlaw ihf/ti the  dha  of waiateoat),  uhatnhen*  «n  the  second  #t*n\  u Vmi  any  an 
mmirigMway  at  ,;A»«w‘r-Phtur'’?,fr  ■ early  htni,’'  wiy?,  Kcw.  *1  got  up  myself  in  a 

■’■**  Assei?r* V\rhat IV  %ay«  3.  J,?l^oi'ulcwijjg,  pawid  'before' -.ikiylight  altuoat  ; Jack  vfpi  mnUing 
**'  Tho  siege  of  Asyeer-Oliur  ?M  says  Ciivr%  a dim  re  of  vi  row  in  his  n>om,  and  frt  to.  blow 
K'fought  in  the  -eventful  year  1303;  Lieutenant  the  door  out.  { have  bvkm.  cnasing  "him  for  tins 
. Newcome,  whnlba?  Very  neot  lopu,  let  ate  icil  y 0x1,  hotff.^  d wish  xw  had  Ihougtil  ofgiving  huixadosc 
Which  also  he  Lm  imparted  to  his  dest.Tndants,  I of  lamia  nuru  last  .'night— -if  it  fmpshfid  him,  po«»r 
had  pdV^>  ncw  j^  for  he  old  !?oy»  it  wroahf  do  him  no  hann.M  Aiul  thi'n, 

filter  to  go  bandtfonuity  drossejf  into  .action;  His  Jmighiugv  he  ga>c  Cfhe  *in  account  of  fcis  inter* 
horse,  wae  ahol*  the  ^?iemy  werp  upon  lum*  And  newr  with  Barno  on  the  prcvimifc  ^ You 

the  governor  hod  to  chooso  WtwCen  Acnth  and  re-  seem  to  parking  tip  in  gor  lo‘o,  -'  say4  Lord  Kw, 
fc/Val.  I have  heard  ins  brother  dthctu*  say  ili-ii  with  a momfurxry  plance  of  Jiimior  darling  from 
ftty  dent  ok!  father  yva#  the  brovei*r  ruin  they  ever  his  keen  eycar/  ’>  The  ^HvAhcr  breakhig  tip  "here, 
Anew,  the  • coo, [get  "fend,.  Sir,'  %Vlpit  tlo  you  think  and  If  you  arc  going  to  cross  tlio  ®t  Gotliardy  as 
It  tva*  Lieutenant  New'eO nw>  duty  10  do  under  t h e -N e wc otn t o ) d n ir , the  sooner  the  heller.  ItY 
■lliofic  /iirrJimst.ioces 7 To  rcninip  alofro  as  he  hitter  rold  o sr.t  liie  mauhtafirs  ir> :’'UrtoJupr  M 
Mi  tii# 'iTnop  having  turned  about,  rijid’  l*o-cut  4‘  Very  coUL”  en>»  Clive.  vi«o:g  his  trails, 

down  by  tbe  ^I/diratiWi  botneitienr— 10  perifh  dr  41  Pi^t  ot  Vctt . T,v  .hsk«  my  Lord 

U?  runw  SftrV1  . . '-i; ■"  I hofiglu  h carriage  at  FrankfoTt/’  ray^CTm*, 

"{  know  'which,  i should  liuve  done,*'  ^ay*  in  an  oiLhand  owinnc-r. 

Ridley.  '4i  Hullo'h  mu  m the  other,  who  Wv is  p*nfcvtly 
■*  Exactly . Lieutcnam  Mloptvd  that  kimi,  and  entUT.ly  trank  and  piea^ftnt.  And  nbow- 

coivnuo  His  bran  n*w  iotiiier  breaches  W«nx»  cx>  Liid  no  diffcivnoe  m hie  coiivcrsctitm  witif  tnep  of 
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any  degree,  except  perhaps  that  to  his  inferiors 
in  station  he  was  a little  more  polite  than  to  his 
equals,  but  who  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  a 
young  artist  leaving  Baden  in  a carriage  of  his 
own  as  of  his  riding  away  on  a dragon. 

44 1 only  gave  twenty  pounds  for  the  carriage ; 
it’s  a little  light  thing ; we  are  two,  a couple  of 
horses  carry  us  and  our  traps,  you  know,  and  we 
can  8 top  where  we  like.  I don’t  depend  upon  my 
profession,”  Clive  added,  with  a blush.  44 1 made 
three  guineas  once,  and  that  is  the  only  money  I 
ever  gained  in  my  life.” 

44  Of  course,  my  dear  fellow,  have  not  I been 
to  your  father’s  house  1 At  that  pretty  ball,  and 
seen  no  end  of  fine  people  there]  We  are  young 
swells.  I know  that  very  well.  We  only  paint 
for  pleasure.” 

44  We  are  artists,  and  we  intend  to  paint  for 
money,  my  lord,”  says  Clive.  44  Will  your  lord- 
ship  give  me  an  order  1” 

44  My  lordship  serves  me  right,”  the  other  said. 
44 1 think,  Newcome,  as  you  are  going,  I think  you 
might  do  some  folks  here  a good  turn,  though  the 
service  is  rather  a disagreeable  one.  Jack  Bel- 
size  is  not  fit  to  be  left  alone.  I can’t  go  away 
from  here  just  now  for  reasons  of  state.  Do  be  a 
good  fellow  and  take  him  with  you.  Put  the  Alps 
between  him  and  this  confounded  business,  and 
if  I can  serve  you  in  any  way  I shall  be  delight- 
ed, if  you  will  furnish  me  with  the  occasion.  Jack 
does  not  know  yet  that  our  amiable  Barnes  is 
here.  I know  how  fond  you  are  of  him.  I have 
heard  the  story — glass  of  claret  and  all.  We  all 
love  Barnes.  How  that  poor  Lady  Clara  can  have 
accepted  him  the  Lord  knows.  We  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  especially  women.” 

44  Good  heavens !”  Clive  broke  out,  44  can  it  be 
possible  that  a young  creature  can  have  been 
brought  to  like  such  a selfish,  insolent  coxcomb 
as  that,  such  a cocktail  as  Barnes  Newcome  1 
You  know  very  well,  Lord  Kew,  what  his  life  is. 
There  was  a poor  girl  whom  he  brought  out  of  a 
Newcome  factory  when  he  was  a boy  himself,  and 
might  have  had  a heart,  one  would  have  thought, 
whom  he  ill-treated,  whom  he  deserted,  and  flung 
out  of  doors  without  a penny,  upon  some  pretense 
of  her  infidelity  toward  him  *,  who  came  and  actu- 
ally sat  down  on  the  steps  of  Park  Lane  with  a 
child  on  each  side  of  her,  and  not  their  cries  and 
their  hunger,  but  the  fear  of  his  own  shame  and 
a dread  of  a police-court,  forced  him  to  give  her  a 
maintenance.  I never  see  the  fellow  but  I loathe 
him,  and  long  to  kick  him  out  of  window ; and 
this  man  is  to  marry  a noble  young  lady  because, 
forsooth,  he  is  a partner  in  a bank,  and  heir  to 
seven  or  eight  thousand  a year.  O,  it  is  a shame, 
it  is  a shame ! It  makes  me  sick  when  I think 
of  the  lot  which  the  poor  thing  is  to  endure.” 

44  It  is  not  a nice  story,”  said  Lord  Kew,  roll- 
ing a cigarette.  44  Barnes  is  not  a nice  man.  I 
give  you  that  in.  You  have  not  heard  it  talked 
about  in  the  family,  have  you]” 

44  Good  heavens ! you  don’t  suppose  that  I 
would  speak  to  Ethel,  to  Miss  Newcome,  about 
such  a foul  subject  as  that]”  cries  Clive.  44 1 
never  mentioned  it  to  my  own  father.  He  would 


have  turned  Barnes  out  of  his  doors  if  he  had 
known  it.” 

44  It  was  the  talk  about  town,  I know,”  Kew 
said  dryly.  44  Every  thing  is  told  in  those  con- 
founded clubs.  I told  you  I give  up  Barnes.  I 
like  him  no  more  than  you  do.  He  may  have 
treated  the  woman  ill.  1 suspect  he  has  not  an 
angelical  temper : but  in  this  matter  he  has  not 
been  so  bad,  so  very  bad  as  it  would  seem.  The 
first  step  is  wrong  of  course — those  factory  towns 
— that  sort  of  thing  you  know — well,  well,  the 
commencement  of  the  business  is  a bad  one.  But 
he  is  not  the  only  sinner  in  London.  He  has  do* 
dared  on  his  honor  to  me  when  the  matter  was 
talked  about,  and  he  was  coming  on  for  election 
at  Bay’s,  and  was  as  nearly  pilled  as  any  man  I 
ever  knew  in  my  life — he  declared  on  his  word 
that  he  only  parted  from  Mrs.  Delacy  (Mrs.  De- 
lacy  the  poor  devil  used  to  call  herself)  because  he 
found  that  she  had  served  him — as  such  women 
will  serve  men.  He  offered  to  send  his  children 
to  school  in  Yorkshire — rather  a cheap  school — 
but  she  would  not  part  with  them.  She  made  a 
scandal  in  order  to  get  good  terms,  and  she  suo- 
ceeded.  He  was  anxious  to  break  the  connection : 
he  owned  it  had  hung  like  a millstone  round  his 
neck,  and  caused  him  a great  deal  of  remorse — 
annoyance  you  may  call  it.  He  was  immensely 
cut  up  about  it.  I remember  when  that  fellow 
was  hanged  for  murdering  a woman,  Barnes  said 
he  did  not  wonder  at  his  having  done  it.  Young 
men  make  those  connections  in  their  early  lives, 
and  rue  them  all  their  days  after.  He  was  heart- 
ily sorry,  that  we  may  take  for  granted.  He 
wished  to  lead  a proper  life.  My  grandmother 
managed  this  business  with  the  Dorkings.  Lady 
Kew  still  pulls  stroke  oar  in  our  boat,  you  know, 
and  the  old  woman  will  not  give  up  her  place. 
They  know  every  thing,  the  elders  do.  He  is  a 
clever  fellow.  He  is  witty  in  his  way.  When 
he  likes  he  can  make  himself  qoite  agreeable  to 
some  people.  There  has  been  no  sort  of  force. 
You  don’t  suppose  young  ladies  u.?  confined  in 
dungeons  and  subject  to  tortures,  do  you  ? But 
there  is  a brood  of  Pulleyns  at  Chanticlere,  and 
old  Dorking  has  nothing  to  give  them.  HU 
daughter  accepted  Barnes  of  her  own  free-will, 
he  knowing  perfectly  well  of  that  previous  affair 
with  Jack.  The  poor  devil  bursts  into  the  place 
yesterday,  and  the  girl  drops  down  in  a faint.  She 
will  see  Belsize  this  very  day  if  he  likes.  I took 
a note  from  Lady  Dorking  to  him  at  five  o’clock 
this  morning.  If  he  fancies  that  there  is  any  con- 
straint put  upon  Lady  Clara’s  actions  she  will  tell 
him  with  her  own  lips  that  she  has  acted  of  her 
own  free-will.  She  will  marry  the  husband  she 
has  chosen,  and  do  her  duty  by  him.  You  are 
quite  a young  un  who  boil  and  froth  up  with  in- 
dignation at  the  idea  that  a girl  hardly  off  with  an 
old  love  should  take  on  with  a new — ” 

44 1 am  not  indignant  with  her,”  says  Clive, 
44  for  breaking  with  Belsize,  but  for  marrying 
Barnes.” 

44  You  hate  him,  and  you  know  he  is  your  en- 
emy ; and,  indeed,  young  fellow,  he  does  not  com- 
pliment you  in  talking  about  you.  A pretty  young 
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scapegrace  be  has  made  you  out  to  be,  and  very 
likely  thinks  you  to  be.  It  depends  on  the  colors 
in  which  a fellow  is  painted.  Our  friends  and  our 
enemies  draw  us — and  I often  think  both  pictures 
are  like,”  continued  the  easy  world-philosopher. 
“ You  hate  Barnes,  and  can  not  see  any  good  in 
him  He  sees  none  in  you.  There  have  been  tre- 
mendous shindies  in  Park  Lane  apropos  of  your 
worship,  and  of  a subject  which  I don’t  care  to 
mention,”  said  Lord  Kew,  with  some  dignity ; 
«« and  what  is  the  upshot  of  all  this  malevolence? 
I like  you ; I like  your  father — I think  he  is  a no- 
ble old  boy ; there  are  those  who  represented  him 
as  a sordid  schemer.  Give  Mr.  Bames  the  ben- 
efit of  common  charity  at  any  rate ; and  let  others 
like  him,  if  you  do  not. 

“ And  as  for  this  romance  of  love,”  the  young 
nobleman  went  on,  kindling  as  he  spoke,  and  for- 
getting the  slang  and  colloquialisms  with  which 
we  garnish  all  our  conversation — “ this  fine  pic- 
ture of  Jenny  and  Jessamy  falling  in  love  at  first 
light,  billing  and  cooing  in  an  arbor,  and  retiring 
to  a cottage  afterward  to  go  on  cooing  and  billing 
— Pshaw  ! what  folly  is  this  ! It  is  good  for  ro- 
mances, and  for  Misses  to  sigh  about ; but  any 
man  who  walks  through  the  world  with  his  eyes 
open,  knows  how  senseless  is  all  this  rubbish.  I 
don’t  say  that  a young  man  and  woman  are  not 
to  meet,  and  to  fall  in  love  that  instant,  and  to 
marry  that  day  year,  and  love  each  other  till  they 
ore  a hundred ; that  is  the  supreme  lot — but  that 
is  the  lot  which  the  gods  only  grant  to  Baucis  and 
Philemon,  and  a very,  very  few  besides.  As  for 
the  rest,  they  must  compromise ; make  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  they  can,  and  take  the  good  and 
the  bad  together.  And  as  for  Jenny  and  Jessamy, 
by  Jove ! look  round  among  your  friends,  count 
up  the  love  matches,  and  see  what  has  been  the 
end  of  most  of  them ! Love  in  a cottage ! Who 
is  to  pay  the  landlord  for  the  cottage  ? Who  is 
to  pay  for  Jenny’s  tea  and  cream,  and  Jessamy’s 
mutton-chops?  If  he  has  cold  mutton,  he  will 
quarrel  with  her.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  cup- 
board, a pretty  meal  they  make.  No ; you  cry 
out  against  people  in  our  world  making  money 
marriages.  Why,  kings  and  queens  marry  on  the 
same  understanding.  My  butcher  has  saved  a 
stockingful  of  money,  and  marries  his  daughter  to 
a young  salesman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salesman  pros- 
per in  life,  and  get  an  alderman’s  daughter  for 
their  son.  My  attorney  looks  out  among  his  cli- 
ents for  an  eligible  husband  for  Miss  Deeds ; sends 
his  son  to  the  bar,  into  Parliament,  where  ho  cuts 
a figure  and  becomes  attorney-general,  makes  a 
fortune,  has  a house  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  mar- 
ries Miss  Deeds  of  the  second  generation  to  a peer. 
Do  not  accuse  us  of  being  more  sordid  than  our 
neighbors.  We  do  but  as  the  world  does  ; and 
a girl  in  our  society  accepts  the  best  party  which 
offers  itself,  just  as  Miss  Chummey,  when  entrea- 
ed  by  two  young  gentlemen  of  the  order  of  coster- 
mongers, inclines  to  the  one  who  rides  from  market 
cm  a moke,  rather  than  to  the  gentleman  who  sells 
his  greens  from  a hand-basket.” 

This  tirade,  which  his  lordship  delivered  with 
considerable  spirit,  was  intended  no  doubt  to  carry 


a moral  for  Clive’s  private  hearing ; and  which,  to 
do  him  justice,  the  youth  was  not  slow  to  compre- 
; hend.  The  point  was,  “ Young  man,  if  certain 
persons  of  rank  choose  to  receive  you  very  kindly, 
who  have  but  a comely  face,  good  manners,  and 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a year,  do  not  pre- 
sume upon  their  good  nature,  or  indulge  in  cer- 
tain ambitious  hopes  which  your  vanity  may  in- 
duce you  to  form.  Sail  down  the  stream  with  the 
brass  pots,  Master  Earthen-pot,  but  beware  of 
coming  too  near ! You  are  a nice  young  man, 
but  there  are  some  prizes  which  are  too  good  for 
you,  and  are  meant  for  your  betters.  And  you 
might  as  well  ask  the  prime  minister  for  the  next 
vacant  garter,  as  expect  to  wear  on  your  breast 
such  a star  as  Ethel  Newcome.” 

Before  Clive  made  his  accustomed  visit  to  his 
friends  at  the  hotel  opposite,  the  last  great  poten- 
liary  had  arrived  who  was  to  take  part  in  the  family 
congress  of  Baden.  In  place  of  Ethers  flushing 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  Clive  found  on  entering 
Lady  Ann  Newcome’s  sitting-room,  the  parch- 
ment-covered features,  and  the  well-known  hooked 
beak  of  the  old  Countess  of  Kew.  To  support  the 
glances  from  beneath  the  bushy  black  eyebrows 
on  each  side  of  that  promontory  was  no  pleasant 
matter.  The  whole  family  cowered  under  Lady 
Kew’s  eyes  and  nose,  and  she  ruled  by  force  of 
them.  It  was  only  Ethel  whom  these  awful  feat- 
ures did  not  utterly  subdue  and  dismay. 

Besides  Lady  Kew,  Clive  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  his  lordship,  her  grandson,  Lady  Ann, 
and  children  of  various  sizes,  and  Mr.  Barnes ; 
not  one  of  whom  was  the  person  whom  Clive  de- 
sired to  behold. 

The  queer  glance  in  Kew’s  eye  directed  to- 
ward Clive,  who  was  himself  not  by  any  means 
deficient  in  perception,  informed  him  that  there 
had  just  been  a conversation  in  which  his  own 
name  had  figured.  Having  been  abusing  Clive 
extravagantly,  as  he  did  whenever  he  mentioned 
his  cousin's  name,  Bames  must  needs  hang  his 
head  when  the  young  fellow  came  in.  His  hand 
was  yet  on  the  chamber-door,  and  Bames  was 
calling  him  miscreant  and  scoundrel  within ; so 
no  wonder  Bames  had  a hang-dog  look.  But  as 
for  Lady  Kew,  that  veteran  diplomatist  allowed 
no  signs  of  discomfiture,  or  any  other  emotion,  to 
display  themselves  on  her  ancient  countenance. 
Her  bushy  eyebrows  were  groves  of  mysteiy,  her 
unfathomable  eyes  were  wells  of  gloom. 

She  gratified  Clive  by  a momentary  loan  of 
two  knuckly  old  fingers,  which  he  was  at  liberty 
to  hold  or  to  drop ; and  then  he  went  on  to  enjoy 
the  felicity  of  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Bames, 
who,  observing  and  enjoying  his  confusion  over 
Lady  Kew’s  reception,  determined  to  try  Clive 
in  the  same  way,  and  he  gave  Clive  at  the  same 
time  a supercilious  “How  de  dab,”  which  the 
other  would  have  liked  to  drive  down  his  throat. 
A constant  desire  to  throttle  Mr.  Bames — to  beat 
him  on  the  nose — to  send  him  flying  out  of  win- 
dow, was  a sentiment  with  which  this  singular 
young  man  inspired  many  persons  whom  he  ac- 
costed. A biographer  ought  to  be  impartial,  yet 
I own,  in  a modified  degree,  to  have  partaken  of 
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this  sentiment.  He  looked  very  much  younger 
than  his  actual  time  of  life,  and  was  not  of  com- 
manding stature;  but  patronized  his  equals,  nay, 
let  us  say,  his  betters,  so  insufferably,  that  a com- 
mon wish  for  his  suppression  existed  among  many 
persons  in  society. 

Clive  told  me  of  this  little  circumstance,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  of  his  own  subsequent  ill-behav- 
ior. “We  were  standing  apart  from  the  ladies,” 
•o  Clive  narrated,  “ when  Barnes  and  I had  our 
little  passage  of  arms.  He  had  tried  the  finger 
business  upon  me  before,  and  I had  before  told 
him,  either  to  shake  hands  or  to  leave  it  alone. 
You  know  the  way  in  which  the  impudent  little 
beggar  stands  astride,  and  sticks  his  little  feet 
out.  I brought  my  heel  well  down  on  his  con- 
founded little  varnished  toe,  and  gave  it  a scrunch 
which  made  Mr.  Barnes  shriek  out  one  of  his 
loudest  oaths." 

“ D — clumsy screamed  out  Barnes. 

Clive  said,  in  a low  voice,  “ I thought  you  only 
swore  at  women,  Barnes." 

“ It  is  you  that  say  things  before  women,  Clive,” 
cries  his  cousin,  looking  very  furious. 

Mr.  Clive  lost  all  patience.  “In  what  company, 
Barnes,  would  you  like  me  to  say  that  I think  you 
are  a snob  ? Will  you  have  it  on  the  Parade ! 
Come  out  and  I will  speak  to  you." 

“ Barnes  can’t  go  out  on  the  Parade,”  cries 
Lord  Kew,  bursting  out  laughing,  “ there’s  an- 
other gentleman  there  wanting  him.”  And  two 
of  the  three  young  men  enjoyed  this  joke  ex- 
ceedingly. I doubt  whether  Barnes  Newcome, 
Esq.,  of  Newcome,  was  one  of  the  persons 
amused. 

“ What  wickedness  are  you  three  boys  laugh- 
ing atl"  cries  Lady  Ann,  perfectly  innocent 
and  good-natured : “ no  good  I will  be  bound. 
Come  here,  Clive."  Our  young  friend,  it  must 
be  premised,  had  no  sooner  received  the  thrust  of 
Lady  Kew’s  two  fingers  on  entering,  than  it  had 
been  intimated  to  him  that  his  interview  with  that 
gracious  lady  was  at  an  end.  For  she  had  in- 
stantly called  her  daughter  to  her,  with  whom  her 
ladyship  fell  a-whispering ; and  then  it  was  that 
Clive  retreated  from  Lady  Kew’s  hand,  to  fall 
into  Barnes’s. 

“ Clive  trod  on  Barnes’s  toe,”  cries  out  cheery 
Lord  Kew,  “ and  has  hurt  Barnes’s  favorite  com, 
so  that  he  can  not  go  out,  and  is  actually  obliged 
to  keep  the  room.  That’s  what  we  were  laugh- 
ing at." 

“Hem!”  growled  Lady  Kew.  She  knew  to 
what  her  grandson  alluded.  Lord  Kew  had  rep- 
resented Jack  Belsize,  and  his  thundering  big 
stick,  in  the  most  terrific  colors,  to  the  family 
council.  The  joke  was  too  good  a one  not  to 
serve  twice. 

Lady  Ann,  in  her  whispered  conversation  with 
the  old  Countess,  had  possibly  deprecated  her 
mother's  anger  toward  poor  Clive  ; for  when  he 
came  up  to  the  two  ladies,  the  younger  took  his 
hand  with  great  kindness,  and  said,  “ My  dear 
Clive,  we  are  very  sorry  you  are  going.  You 
were  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  in  the  journey.  I 
am  sure  you  have  been  uncommonly  good-na- 


tured and  obliging,  and  we  shall  all  miss  you 
very  much.”  Her  gentleness  smote  the  generous 
young  fellow,  and  an  emotion  of  gratitude  toward 
her  for  being  so  compassionate  to  him  in  his  mis- 
ery, caused  his  cheeks  to  blush  and  his  eyes  per- 
haps to  moisten.  “Thank  you,  dear  aunt,”  says 
he,  “ you  have  been  very  good  and  kind  to  me. 
It  is  I that  shall  feel  lonely ; but — but  it  is  quite 
time  that  I should  go  to  my  work.” 

“ Quite  time !”  said  the  severe  possessor  of  the 
eagle  beak.  “ Baden  is  a bad  place  for  young 
men.  They  make  acquaintances  here  of  which 
very  little  good  can  come.  They  frequent  the 
gambling-tables,  and  live  with  the  most  disrep- 
utable French  Viscounts.  We  have  heard  of 
your  goings  on,  Sir.  It  is  a great  pity  that  Col- 
onel Newcome  did  not  take  you  with  him  to 
India." 

“ My  dear  mamma,”  cries  Lady  Ann,  “ I am 
sure  Clive  has  been  a very  good  boy  indeed.” 
The  old  lady’s  morality  put  a stop  to  Clive’s  pa- 
thetic mood,  and  he  replied  with  a great  deal  of 
spirit,  “ Dear  Lady  Ann,  you  have  been  always 
very  good,  and  kindness  is  nothing  surprising 
from  you ; but  Lady  Kew’a  advice,  which  I should 
not  have  ventured  to  ask,  is  an  unexpected  fa- 
vor ; my  father  knows  the  extent  of  the  gambling 
transactions  to  which  your  ladyship  was  pleased 
to  allude,  and  introduced  me  to  the  gentleman 
whose  acquaintance  you  don’t  seem  to  think  eli- 
gible.” 

“ My  good  young  man,  I think  it  is  time  yon 
were  off,"  Lady  Kew  said  this  time  with  great 
good  humor ; she  liked  Clive’s  spirit,  and  as  long 
as  he  interfered  with  none  of  her  plans,  was  quite 
disposed  to  be  friendly  with  him.  “ Go  to  Rome, 
go  to  Florence,  go  wherever  you  like,  and  study 
very  hard,  and  make  very  good  pictures,  and  come 
back  again,  and  we  shall  all  be  very  glad  to  see 
you.  Y ou  have  very  great  talents — these  sketches 
are  really  capital.” 

“Is  not  he  very  clever,  mammal”  said  kind 
Lady  Ann,  eagerly.  Clive  felt  the  pathetic  mood 
coming  on  again,  and  an  immense  desire  to  hug 
Lady  Ann  in  his  arms,  and  to  kiss  her.  How 
grateful  are  we — how  touched  a frank  and  gen- 
erous heart  is  for  a kind  word  extended  to  us  in 
our  pain  ! The  pressure  of  a tender  hand  nerves 
a man  for  an  operation,  and  cheers  him  for  the 
dreadful  interview  with  the  surgeon. 

That  cool  old  operator,  who  had  taken  Mr. 
Clive’s  case  in  hand,  now  produced  her  shining 
knife,  and  executed  the  first  cut  with  perfect  neat- 
ness and  precision.  “ We  are  come  here,  as  I 
suppose  you  know,  Mr.  Newcome,  upon  family 
matters,  and  I frankly  tell  you  that  I think,  for 
your  own  sake,  you  would  be  much  better  away. 
I wrote  my  daughter  a great  scolding  when  I 
heard  that  you  were  in  this  place.” 

“ But  it  was  by  the  merest  chance,  mamma, 
indeed  it  was,"  cries  Lady  Ann. 

“ Of  course,  by  the  merest  chance,  and  by  the 
merest  chance  I heard  of  it  too.  A little  bird 
came  and  told  me  at  Kissengen.  You  have  no 
more  sense,  Ann,  than  a goose.  I have  told  you 
so  a hundred  times.  Lady  Ann  requested  you 
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Soiday,  and  f,  iny  good  .request  { mVv  aiid  il*  the  wretch  |ItiUer»\Uuiii»<if 

yod  ib  jgpn.  away.’*  \ . - . •*'  *'  * ; - etf  tu^  ^ficmiirit  &ho  wan  agitated  yefcterday;  he  is 

“ I needed  no  rt*qftefc't,>-  said  Clive.  co-  ^vrtcciiy  au.sjafc*»n , uiui  yds  \n  w»|r  (ei  j him  Xotly 

ing,  Lady  Kcw.  ija  iny  uvvti  act  I wa.<  ^i!§. ! K.rw  /-n.  S!k-  i*  lo-UdJitiiig  fiU’:.  Dt 

without  teqtinng  imy  guide  to  show  mo  to  tiff:  : firnlk  has J**?h . aii<wl.?flj|j ‘ifjrwm; J&rlmjr 
door. " [ten  tee,  She  fahtel  i.sdy%Wst  tfc* 

“No  doubt  you  wore,  and  my  arrived  u ihn  ‘ c^ld  of  a nu  **aJkm£  atet  ibrjHod^r^Mihsy 
signal  tor  Mi  .Nvwxwwslwt pur-.  I am  Bbgev>  : h<wo  drc*d*il  fcdgiugft.  itejj.o. yilng*),.  utuJ-  >o 
and  l frighten  o very  body  ;» way  By  the  ta:ehiyj  wcaiUer  she  w^.‘i>igbU-iif*d  m ifw - *igU*  *>i  that 
which  y*m  vvit-b^ad  yi^tottUy,  my  good  ymiug  • gtcat  imw? tipsy  wretch!  She  is* t?gr,^d.  :»?>.}  on 
friend,  and  afUh4;  tviinfui  rjchind*-*,  on  ih«  piorn-  ; ham,  in  your  connection,  ni)  grinteh  lUurtmr 
enn.de.  ymmmlzzft  howutefdu  atul  dati^roiuiy  j uv>ti  report*  a most  eligible  utte  The:  Mnk 
anil  wicked— te,  ) fl  for  |j&rfod a tuafjte  fo-  Jifc  oi  the  parti  f*  smM  Ufour  to  one  another., 

intimacies  to  spring  up  between  young  propfo,.  She;  \»  a good  young  woman,  abd  Harries  Hafc 
which  can  only  tend  to  disgrace  arid  vhfra^iht'#*  experienced  from  pei^otm  of  tm other  ^oti  stu  b 
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mother.  pfwhiolt  flic  family  dmwjdurof  tbo/vot*- 
eftmb  hiis  lnnl  uo  precise  knowledge.  That  Ibero 
wi*ro  many  such  t kntm — *kmnjsdu^i  sieges  and 
general  sugogrtuetita.  When  we  bear  the  gfcns, 
3^1}  thewimndod,  we  know  there  has  been  a 
Wfcd  knows  had  there  been  a battle  royal, 
M(l  vhu*  MiW  Newcomr?  having  her wounds  tires*- 
ed  np  stairi  V4 

>¥bu  w ill  like?  to  say  good -by  *o  your  cousin, 
T know,"  Lady  Kow  continued,  with  imperturb- 
able  placidity,  *»*.  Etlifel,  my  dear,  here  j*  Mr. 
Clive  Newcouae,  who  has  corn*  to  bid  u«  all  good- 
by/’  Tlic  Uiiltj  girls  cam#  trotting  down  at  this 
loonjent,  each  holding  a skirl  of  their  eider  file  ter. 
She  looked  rather  phkvbut  her  expression  was 
baughly— ^ulinust  fif-rce. 

Clive  rout  up  m she  i'ntered,  from  the  ffofnfjjy 


The  micon^cioufi  oifaiits  uvidle  up  *tair«  to 
their  shier ; E&dy  Juft*  blandly  says*;'  Ether* 
eugsgcmeiH  to  my  gTwulu»r»,  Lon!  Kcwv  ba*  long 
been  settled  m our  family*  though  these  things 
aw  best  not  talked  about  mt \n  they  arc  ijuitc  d«> 
termrued  you  ;know,  my  dear  Mr  Ncwconie 
When  uyt  sow  yon  and  your  fothet  in  London, 
vye  heard  that  you  too* — that  you  too  Wvuvv  tm- 
;gp»ged  to  u young  lady  m your  own  link  of  life, 
' tv . 'Mitsui?  w*#  {ter  name  M&rPher- 

trni . Tour  aunt,  Mrs.  Hod  son 

Ne.wcuipit*  iv  V l must  nay  w a most  bl  mule  ring, 
fiiliy  pfcfsniL  H$d  *et  about  this  stoTy.  ft  appears 


there  U>  ;Jh&  truth  in  ft,  Lo  hot  look  surprised 
tiiat  J fcihw  ^djoul  your  aifairs,  I am  an  old 
of  tfUtigaC* 

And;  Indeed,  how  Lady  Km  came  to  know 
this  fact,  whether}"  her  maid  correspcmdod  with 
Lady  Arm's?  maid*  what  bey  lady Hhipy*  lueatifc  of 
information  Avi; o??  avowed  or  occult,  this  biogra- 
pher: has.  ncvfct  been  able  to  &*ce rtaiu  Very 
likely,  Evbri,  who  in  these  latfl  thnv  wee ks  had 
been  oiadr?  awairo  of  that  mtcrerttlijg  circiimstancc, 
haul  Jo  Lady  Ivew  in  the  emirs o of 

a c ro>*- ekaminainm,  ami  thejrt  may  have  hit ii  k 
bartl^  bclwe^h  thu  grwiddacghtcr  and  ifw  grand- 


the hid  coaniesfi>  >dder  winch  place  *hfc  had  point- 
ed him  W take  during  the  smputiiiitm.  He  io«« 
up  and  put  his  luir  back  off  his  face,  and  sa id 
very  calmly,  ‘‘Yes,  I am  i?ohjo  to  fifty  goothky. 
My  holiday t are  cverf  dnd  Ridley  nml  fare,  off 
for  Rome , good-by,  mid  Cmd  bless  you,  Ethel/4 
Slid  gave  him  her  hand,  xml  fcaid;  Cooil -by, 
CliVC//  butber  hand  did  not  return  ius  pressure, 
and  dropped  to  her  aide,  when  he  let  \X  go- 
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Hearing  the  words  good-by,  little  Alice  burst 
into  a howl,  and  little  Maude,  who  was  an  im- 
petuous little  thing,  stamped  her  little  red  shoes 
and  said,  “ It  san’t  be  good-by.  Tlive  san’t  go.” 
Alice  roaring,  clung  hold  of  Clive’s  trowsers.  He 
took  them  up  gayly,  each  on  an  arm,  as  he  had 
done  a hundred  times,  and  tossed  the  children  on 
to  his  shoulders,  where  they  used  to  like  to  pull 
his  yellow  mustaches.  He  kissed  the  little  hands 
and  faces,  and  a moment  after  was  gone. 

“ Qu’as  tu,”  says  M.  de  Florae,  meeting  him 
going  over  the  bridge  to  his  own  hotel.  “ Qu’as 
tu  mon  petit  Claive.  Est  ce  qu’on  vient  de  t’ar- 
racher  une  dent!” 

“Ce’st  9a,”  says  Clive,  and  walked  into  the 
Hotel  de  France.  “ Hulloh!  J.  J.!  Ridley!”  he 
sang  out.  “ Order  the  trap  out  and  let’s  be  off.” 
u I thought  we  were  not  to  march  till  to-morrow,” 
says  J.  J.,  divining  perhaps  that  some  catastrophe 
had  occurred.  Indeed,  Mr.  Clive  was  going  a 
day  sooner  than  he  had  intended.  He  woke  at 
Fribourg  the  next  morning.  It  was  the  grand 
old  cathedral  he  looked  at,  not  Baden  of  the  pine- 
dad  hills,  of  the  pretty  walks,  and  the  lime-tree 
avenues.  Not  Baden  the  prettiest  booth  of  all 
Vanity  Fair.  The  crowds  and  the  music,  the 
gambling-tables,  and  the  cadaverous  croupiers 
and  chinking  gold  were  far  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. The^e  was  one  window  in  the  Hotel  de 
Hollands  that  he  thought  of,  how  a fair  arm  used 
to  open  it  in  the  early  morning,  how  the  muslin 
curtain,  in  the  morning  air,  swayed  to  and  fro. 
He  would  have  given  how  much  to  see  it  once 
more  ! Walking  about  at  Fribourg  in  the  night, 
away  from  his  companions,  he  had  thought  of  or- 
dering horses,  galloping  back  to  Baden,  and  once 
again  under  that  window  calling  Ethel,  Ethel ! 
But  he  came  back  to  his  room  and  the  quiet  J.  J., 
and  to  poor  Jack  Belsize,  who  had  had  his  tooth 
taken  out,  too. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  Jack,  who  took  a 
back  seat  in  Clive’s  carriage,  as  befits  a secondary 
personage  in  this  history,  and  Clive  in  truth  had 
almost  forgotten  him  too.  But  Jack  having  his 
awn  cares  and  business,  and  having  rammed  his 
awn  carpet  bag,  brought  it  down  without  a word, 
and  Clive  found  him  environed  in  smoke  when 
he  came  down  to  take  his  place  in  the  little  britz- 
ka.  I wonder  whether  the  window  at  the  Hotel 
de  Hollande  saw  him  go  1 There  are  some  cur- 
tains behind  which  no  historian,  however  prying, 
la  allowed  to  peep. 

“ Tiens,  le  petit  part,”  says  Florae  of  the  cigar, 
who  was  always  sauntering.  “Yes,  we  go,” 
•ays  Clive.  “ There  is  a fourth  place,  Viscount, 
will  you  come  tool” 

“ I would  love  it  well,”  replies  Florae,  “ but  I 
am  here  in  faction.  My  cousin  and  Seigneur  M. 
le  Due  d’lvry  is  coming  all  the  way  from  Bag- 
nferes  de  Bigorre.  He  says  he  counts  on  me : 
affaires  d’etat,  mon  cher,  affaires  d’etat.” 

“ How  pleased  the  duchess  will  be ! Easy 
with  that  bag,”  shouts  Clive.  “ How  pleased 
the  princess  will  be  !”  In  truth  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  saying. 

“Vous  croyez ; vous  croyez,”  says  M.  de 


Florae.  “ As  you  have  a fourth  place,  I know 
who  had  best  take  it.” 

“And  who  is  that  I”  asked  the  young  traveler. 

Lord  Kew  and  Barnes  Newcome,  Esq.,  of 
Newcome,  came  out  of  the  Hotel  de  Hollande  at 
this  moment.  Barnes  slunk  back,  seeing  Jack 
Belsize’s  hairy  face.  Kew  ran  over  the  bridge. 
“Good-by,  Clive.  Good-by,  Jack.”  “Good-by, 
Kew.”  It  was  a great  handshaking.  Away 
goes  the  postillion  blowing  his  horn,  and  young 
Hannibal  has  left  Capua  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MADAME  LA  DUCHESSE. 

In  one  of  Clive  Ncwcoine’s  letters  from  Baden, 
the  young  man  described  to  me,  with  consider- 
able humor  and  numerous  illustrations  as  bis 
wont  was,  a great  lady  to  whom  he  was  pre- 
sented at  that  watering-place  by  his  friend  Lord 
Kew.  Lord  Kew  had  traveled  in  the  East  with 
Monsieur  le  Due  and  Madame  la  Duchesse  d’lvry 
— the  prince  being  an  old  friend  of  his  lordship’s 
family.  He  is  the  Q of  Madame  d’lvry’s  book 
of  travels,  “Footprints  of  the  Gazelles,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  Crusaders,”  in  which  she  prays 
so  fervently  for  Lord  Kew’s  conversion.  He  is 
the  Q who  rescued  the  princess  from  the  Arabs, 
and  performed  many  a feat  which  lives  in  her 
glowing  pages.  He  persists  in  saying  that  he 
never  rescued  Madame  la  Princesse  from  any 
Arabs  at  all,  except  from  one  beggar  who  was 
bawling  out  for  bucksheesh,  and  whom  Kew 
drove  away  with  a stick.  They  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  all  the  holy  places,  and  a piteous  sight  it 
was,  said  Lord  Kew,  to  see  the  old  prince  in  the 
Jerusalem  processions  at  Easter  pacing  with 
bare  feet  and  a candle.  Here  Lord  Kew  sepa- 
rated from  the  prince’s  party.  His  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  last  part  of  the  “ Footprints 
which,  in  truth,  are  filled  full  of  strange  rhapso- 
dies, adventures  which  nobody  ever  saw  but  the 
princess,  and  mystic  disquisitions.  She  hesitates 
at  nothing  like  other  poets  of  her  nation : not 
profoundly  learned,  she  invents  where  6he  has 
not  acquired : mingles  together  religion  and  the 
opera;  and  performs  Parisian  pas-de-ballet  be- 
fore the  gates  of  monasteries  and  the  cells  of 
anchorites.  She  describes  as  if  she  had  herself 
witnessed  the  catastrophe — the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea : and,  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  of  the 
transaction,  an  unhappy  love  affair  between 
Pharoah’s  eldest  son  and  Moses’s  daughter.  At 
Cairo,  apropos  of  Joseph’s  granaries,  she  enters 
into  a furious  tirade  against  Potiphar,  whom 
she  paints  as  an  old  savage,  suspicious,  and  a 
tyrant.  They  generally  have  a copy  of  the 
“ Footprints  of  the  Gazelles”  at  the  Circulating 
Library  at  Baden,  as  Madame  d’lvry  constantly 
visits  that  watering-place.  M.  le  Due  was  not 
pleased  with  the  book,  which  was  published 
entirely  without  his  concurrence,  and  which  he 
described  as  one  of  the  ten  thousand  follies  of 
Madame  la  Duchesse. 

This  nobleman  was  five-and-forty  years  older 
than  his  duchess.  France  is  the  country  where 
that  sweet  Christian  institution  of  manages  de 
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oonvenance  (which  so  many  folks  of  the  family 
about  which  this  story  treats  are  engaged  in 
arranging),  is  most  in  vogue.  There  the  news- 
papers daily  announce  that  M.  de  Foy  has  a 
bureau  dc  confiancef  where  families  may  arrange 
marriages  for  their  sons  and  daughters  in  perfect 
comfort  and  security.  It  is  but  a question  of 
money  on  one  side  and  the  other.  Mademoiselle 
has  so  many  francs  of  dot ; Monsieur  has  such 
and  such  rentes  or  lands  in  possession  or  rever- 
sion, an  etude  d'atouc,  a shop  with  a certain 
clientele  bringing  him  such  and  such  an  income, 
which  may  be  doubled  by  the  judicious  addition 
of  so  much  capital,  and  the  pretty  little  matri- 
monial arrangement  is  concluded  (the  agent 
touching  his  percentage),  or  broken  off,  and  no- 
body unhappy,  and  the  world  none  the  wiser. 
The  consequences  of  the  system  I do  not  pretend 
personally  to  know ; but  if  the  light  literature 
of  a country  is  a reflex  of  its  manners,  and 
French  novels  are  a picture  of  French  life,  a 
pretty  society  must  that  be  into  the  midst  of 
which  the  London  reader  may  walk  in  twelve 
hours  from  this  time  of  perusal,  and  from  which 
only  twenty  miles  of  sea  separate  us. 

When  the  old  Duke  d’lvry,  of  the  ancient 
nobility  of  France,  an  emigrant  with  Artois,  a 
warrior  with  Conde,  an  exile  during  the  reign  of 
the  Corsican  usurper,  a grand  prince,  a great 
nobleman  afterward,  though  shorn  of  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  his  wealth  by  the  revolution — when 
the  Duke  d’lvry  lost  his  two  sons,  and  his  son's 
son  likewise  died,  as  if  fate  had  determined  to 
end  the  direct  line  of  that  noble  house,  which 
had  furnished  queens  to  Europe,  and  renowned 
chiefs  to  the  Crusaders— being  of  an  intrepid 
spirit,  the  Duke  was  ill-disposed  to  yield  to  his 
redoubtable  enemy,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  blow's 
which  the  latter  had  inflicted  upon  him,  and 
when  he  was  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  three 
months  before  the  July  Revolution  broke  out,  a 
young  lady  of  a sufficient  nobility,  a virgin  of  six- 
teen, was  brought  out  of  the  convent  of  the  Sacre 
Caeur  at  Paris,  and  married  with  immense  splen- 
dor and  ceremony  to  this  princely  widoiver. 
The  most  august  names  signed  the  book  of  the 
civil  marriage.  Madame  la  Dauphine,  and  Ma- 
dame la  Duchesse  de  Berri  complimented  the 
young  bride  with  royal  favors.  Her  portrait  by 
Dubufe  was  in  the  Exhibition  next  year,  a 
charming  young  duchess  indeed,  with  black 
eyes,  and  black  ringlets,  pearls  on  her  neck,  and 
diamonds  in  her  hair,  as  beautiful  as  a princess 
of  a fairy  tale.  M.  dTvry,  whose  early  life  may 
have  been  rather  oragious,  was  yet  a gentleman 
perfectly  well  conserved.  Resolute  against  fate 
his  enemy  (one  would  fancy  fate  was  of  an 
aristocratic  turn,  and  took  especial  delight  in 
combats  with  princely  houses;  the  Atridie,  the 
Borbonidffi,  the  Ivrys — the  Browns  and  Joneses 
being  of  no  account),  the  prince  seemed  to  be 
determined  not  only  to  secure  a progeny,  but  to 
defy  age.  At  sixty  he  was  still  young,  or  seemed 
to  be  so.  His  hair  was  as  black  as  the  princess’s 
own,  his  teeth  as  white.  If  you  saw  him  on  the 
Boulevard  de  Gand,  sunning  among  the  youthful 


exquisites  there,  or  riding  au  Bois,  with  a grace 
worthy  of  old  Franconi  himself,  you  would  take 
him  for  one  of  the  young  men,  of  whom  indeed, 
up  to  his  marriage,  ho  retained  a number  of  the 
graceful  follies  and  amusements,  though  his  man- 
ners had  a dignity  acquired  in  the  old  days  of 
Versailles  and  the  Trianon,  which  the  modems 
can  not  hope  to  imitate.  He  was  assiduous  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  the  Opera  as  any  journalist, 
or  any  young  dandy  of  twenty  years.  He 
“ranged  himself,”  as  the  French  phrase  is, 
shortly  before  his  marriage,  just  like  any  other 
young  bachelor:  took  leave  of  Phrynie  and 
Aspasie  in  the  coulisses,  and  proposed  to  devote 
himself  henceforth  to  his  charming  young  wife. 

The  affreux  catastrophe  of  July  arrived.  The 
ancient  Bourbons  were  once  more  on  the  road  to 
exile  (save  one  wily  old  remnant  of  the  race,  who 
rodo  grinning  over  the  Barricades,  and  distribu- 
ting potgnccs  de  main  to  the  stout  fists  that  had 
pummelled  his  family  out  of  France).  M.  lc 
Due  d’lvry,  who  lost  his  place  at  court,  his  ap- 
pointments which  helped  his  income  very  much, 
and  his  peerage,  would  no  more  acknowledge  the 
usurper  of  Neuilly,  than  him  of  Elba.  The  ex- 
peer  retired  to  his  terres.  He  barricaded  his 
house  in  Paris  against  all  supporters  of  the  citi- 
zen King ; his  nearest  kinsman,  M.  de  Florae, 
among  the  rest,  who  for  his  part  cheerfully  took 
his  oath  of  fidelity,  and  his  seat  in  Louis 
Philippe’s  house  of  peers,  having  indeed  been 
accustomed  to  swear  to  all  dynasties  for  some 
years  past. 

In  due  time  Madame  la  Duchesse  d’lvry  gave 
birth  to  a child,  a daughter,  whom  her  noble 
father  received  with  but  small  pleasure.  What 
the  Duke  desired,  was  an  heir  to  his  name,  a 
Prince  de  Montcontour,  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
sons  and  grandsons  gone  before  him,  to  join  their 
ancestors  in  the  tomb.  No  more  children,  how- 
ever, blessed  the  old  Duke’s  union.  Madame 
d’lvry  went  the  round  of  all  the  watering-places : 
pilgrimages  were  tried:  vows  and  gifts  to  all 
saints  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  d’lvry 
family,  or  to  families  in  general : but  the  saints 
turned  a deaf  ear ; they  were  inexorable  since 
the  true  religion  and  the  elder  Bourbons  were 
banished  from  France. 

Living  by  themselves  in  their  ancient  castles, 
or  their  dreary  mansion  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, I suppose  the  Duke  and  Duchess  grew 
tired  of  one  another,  as  persons  who  enter  into 
a manage  dc  convcnancc  sometimes — nay,  as 
those  who  light  a flaming  love  match,  and  run 
away  with  one  another — will  be  found  to  do.  A 
lady  of  one-and-twenty,  and  a gentleman  of  sixty- 
six,  alone  in  a great  castle,  have  not  unfrequcntly 
a third  guest  at  their  table,  who  comes  without  a 
card,  and  whom  they  can  not  shut  out,  though 
they  keep  their  doors  closed  ever  so.  His  name 
is  Ennui,  and  many  a long  hour  and  weary  night 
must  such  folks  pass  in  the  unbidden  society  of 
this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea ; this  daily  guest  at  the 
board ; this  watchful  attendant  at  the  fireside ; 
this  assiduous  companion  who  will  walk  out  with 
you ; this  sleepless,  restless  bedfellow. 
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At  first,  M.  d’lvry,  that  well-conserved  noble- 
man who  never  would  allow  that  ho  was  not 
young,  exhibited  no  sign  of  doubt  regarding  his 
own  youth  except  an  extreme  jealousy  and  avoid- 
ance of  all  other  young  fellows.  Very  likely 
Madame  la  Duchcsse  may  have  thought  men  in 
general  dyed  their  hair,  wore  stays,  and  had  the 
rheumatism.  Coming  out  of  the  convent  of  the 
Sacre  Coeur,  how  was  the  innocent  young  lady 
to  know  better?  You  see,  in  these  manages  dc 
convenanec , though  a coronet  may  be  convenient 
to  a beautiful  young  creature,  and  a beautiful 
young  creature  may  be  convenient  to  an  old 
gentleman,  there  arc  articles  which  the  marriage- 
monger  can  not  make  to  convene  at  all : tempers 
over  which  M.  dc  Foy  and  his  like  have  no  con- 
trol ; and  tastes  which  can  not  be  put  into  the 
marriage  settlements.  So  this  couple  were  un- 
happy, and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  quarreled  with 
one  another  like  the  most  vulgar  pair  who  ever 
fought  across  a table. 

In  this  unhappy  state  of  home  affairs,  Madame 
took  to  literature,  Monsieur  to  politics.  She  dis- 
covered that  she  was  a great  unappreciated  soul, 
and  when  a woman  finds  that  treasure  in  her 
bosom,  of  course  she  sets  her  own  price  on  the 
article.  Did  you  ever  see  the  first  poems  of 
Madame  la  Duchesse  d’lvry,  “Lcs  Cris  de 
I’AmeV’  She  used  to  read  them  to  her  very 
intimate  friends,  in  white,  with  her  hair  a good 
deal  down  her  back.  They  had  some  success. 
Dubufe  having  painted  her  as  a duchess,  Schef- 
fer depicted  her  as  a Muse.  That  was  in  the 
third  year  of  her  marriage,  when  she  rebelled 
against  the  duke  her  husband,  insisted  on  open- 
ing her  saloons  to  art  and  literature,  and,  a fer- 
vent devotee  still,  proposed  to  unite  genius  and 
religion.  Poets  had  interviews  with  her.  Musi- 
cians came  and  twanged  guitars  to  her.  Her 
husband,  entering  her  room,  would  fall  over  the 
sabre  and  spurs  of  Count  Almaviva  from  the 
Boulevard,  or  Don  Basilio  with  his  great  som- 
brero and  shoe-buckles.  The  old  gentleman  was 
breathless  and  bewildered  in  following  her  through 
all  her  vagaries.  He  was  of  old  France,  she  of 
new.  What  did  he  know  of  the  Ecole  Roman- 
tique,  and  these  jcunes  gens  with  their  Marie 
Tudors  and  Tours  de  Ncslc,  and  sanguineous 
histories  of  queens  who  sewed  their  lovers  into 
sacks,  emperors  who  had  interviews  with  robber 
captains  in  Charlemagne’s  tomb,  Buridans  and 
Hemanis,  and  stuff?  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de 
Chateaubriand  was  a man  of  genius  as  a writer, 
certainly  immortal ; and  M.  de  Lamartine  was  a 
young  man  extremely  bicn  peasant , but,  ma  foi, 
give  him  Crcbillon  fils%  or  a bonne  farce  of  M. 
Vadc  to  make  laugh ; for  the  great  sentiments, 
for  the  beautiful  style  give  him  M.  de  Lormain 
(although  Bonapartist)  or  the  Abbe  de  Lille. 
And  for  the  new  school ! bah ! these  little 
Dumases,  and  Hugos,  and  Mussets,  what  is  all 
that  ? “M.  de  Lormain  shall  be  immortal,  Mon- 

sieur,” he  would  say,  “when  ail  these  frcluqucts 
are  forgotten.”  After  his  marriage  he  frequented 
the  coulisses  of  the  Opera  no  more ; but  he  was 
a pretty  constant  attendant  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 


cais,  where  you  might  hear  him  snoring  over  the 
chefs-d’oBUvres  of  French  tragedy. 

For  some  little  time  after  1830,  the  Duchesse 
was  as  great  a Carlist  as  her  husband  could  wish ; 
and  they  conspired  together  very  comfortably  at 
first.  Of  an  adventurous  turn,  eager  for  excite- 
ment of  all  kinds,  nothing  would  have  better 
pleased  the  Duchess  than  to  follow  Madame  in 
her  adventurous  course  in  La  Vendee,  disguised 
as  a boy  above  all.  She  was  persuaded  to  stay 
at  home,  however,  and  aid  the  good  cause  at 
Paris  ; while  Monsieur  lc  Due  went  off  to  Brit- 
tany to  offer  his  old  sword  to  the  mother  of  his 
king.  But  Madame  was  discovered  up  the  chim- 
ney at  Rennes,  and  all  sorts  of  things  were  dis- 
covered afterward.  The  world  said  that  our 
silly  little  Duchess  of  Paris  was  partly  the  cause 
of  the  discovery.  Spies  were  put  upon  her,  and 
to  some  people  she  would  tell  any  thing.  M.  le 
Due,  on  paying  his  annual  visit  to  the  august 
exiles  at  Goritz,  was  very  badly  received  : Mad- 
ame la  Dauphine  gave  him  a sermon.  He  had 
an  awful  quarrel  with  Madame  la  Duchesse  on 
returning  to  Paris.  He  provoked  Monsieur  le 
Comte  Tiercelin,  le  beau  Tiercelin,  an  officer  of 
ordonnance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  into  a duel, 
apropos  of  a cup  of  coffee  in  a salon ; he  actually 
wounded  the  beau  Tiercelin — he  sixty-five  years 
of  age  ! His  nephew,  M.  de  Florae,  was  loud  in 
praise  of  his  kinsman’s  bravery. 

That  pretty  figure  and  complexion  which  still 
appear  so  captivating  in  M.  Dubufe’s  portrait  of 
Madame  la  Duchesse  dTvry,  have  long  existed — 
it  must  be  owned — only  in  paint.  “ Jc  la  prefere 
a Vkutle ,”  the  Vicomte  de  Florae  said  of  his 
cousin,  “she  should  get  her  blushes  from  Mon- 
sieur Dubufe — those  of  her  present  furnishers  are 
not  near  so  natural.”  Sometimes  the  Duchess 
appeared  with  these  postichcs  roses,  sometimes 
of  a mortal  paleness.  Sometimes  she  looked 
plump,  on  other  occasions  woefully  thin.  “ When 
she  goes  into  the  world,”  said  the  same  chroni- 
cler, “ma  cousine  surrounds  herself  with  jupons 
— e’est  pour  defendre  sa  vertu  : when  she  is  in  a 
devotional  mood,  she  gives  up  rouge,  roast  meat, 
and  crinoline,  and  fait  maigre  absolument .”  To 
spite  the  Duke  her  husband,  she  took  up  with 
the  Vicomte  de  Florae,  and  to  please  herself  she 
cast  him  aw'ay.  She  took  his  brother,  the  Abbe 
de  Florae,  for  a director,  and  presently  parted 
from  him.  “ Mon  frere,  ce  saint  homme  ne  parle 
jamais  de  Madame  la  Duchesse,  maintenant,” 
said  the  Vicomte.  She  must  have  confessed  to 
him  dcs  choscs  affreuses — oh  oui ! — affreuses  ma 
parole  d'honneur ! 

The  Duke  d’lvry  being  archiroyaliste,  Madame 
la  Duchesse  must  make  herself  ultra- Philippiste. 

“ O oui ! tout  ce  qu’il-y-a  de  plus  Madame  Ade- 
laide au  monde!”  cried  Florae.  “She  raffoles 
of  M.  le  Regent.  She  used  to  keep  a fast  of  the 
day  of  the  supplice  of  Philippe  Egalite,  Saint 
and  Martyr.  I say  used,  for  to  make  to  enrage 
her  husband,  and  to  recall  the  Abbe  my  brother, 
did  she  not  advise  herself  to  consult  M.  le  Pas- 
teur Grigou,  and  to  attend  the  preach  at  his 
Temple  1 When  this  sheep  had  brought  her 
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shepherd  back,  she  dismissed  the  Pasteur  Gri- 
gou.  Then  she  tired  of  M.  l’Abbe  again,  and 
my  brother  is  come  out  from  her,  shaking  his 
good  head.  Ah ! she  must  have  put  things  into 
it  which  astonished  the  good  Abbe  ! You  know 
he  has  since  taken  the  Dominican  robe!  My 
word  of  honor ! I believe  it  was  terror  of  her  that 
drove  him  into  a convent.  You  shall  see  him  at 
Rome,  Clive.  Give  him  news  of  his  elder,  and 
tell  him  this  gross  prodigal  is  repenting  among 
the  swine.  My  word  of  honor!  I desire  but  the 
death  of  Madame  la  Yicomtesse  de  Florae,  to 
marry  and  range  myself! 

“ After  being  Royalist,  Philippist,  Catholic, 
Huguenot,  Madame  dTvry  must  take  to  Panthe- 
ism, to  bearded  philosophers  who  believe  in  no- 
thing, not  even  in  clean  linen,  eclecticism,  re- 
publicanism, what  know  I!  All  her  changes 
have  been  chronicled  by  books  of  her  composi- 
tion. Lcs  Demons,  poem  Catholic  ; Charles  IX. 
is  the  hero,  and  the  demons  are  shot  for  the 
most  part  at  the  catastrophe  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
My  good  mother,  all  good  Catholic  as  she  is, 
was  startled  by  the  boldness  of  this  doctrine. 
Then  there  came  Unc  Dragonnadc , par  Mme. 
La  Duchesse  d'lvry,  which  is  all  on  your  side. 
That  was  of  the  time  of  the  Pastor  Grigou,  that 
one.  The  last  was  Lcs  Dicux  dec  hits , poeme  en 
20  chants,  par  Mme.  la  D dT.  Guard  your- 

self well  from  this  Muse  ! If  she  takes  a fancy 
to  you,  she  will  never  leave  you  alone.  If  you 
see  her  often,  she  will  fancy  you  are  in  love  with 
her,  and  tell  her  husband.  She  always  tells  my 
uncle — afterward — after  she  has  quarreled  with 
you  and  grown  tired  of  you ! Eh  ! being  in 
London  once,  she  had  the  idea  to  make  herself  a 
Quakre  ; wore  the  costume,  consulted  a minister 
of  that  culte,  and  quarreled  with  him  as  of  rule. 
It  appears  the  Quakers  do  not  beat  themselves, 
otherwise  my  poor  uncle  must  have  payed  of  his 
person. 

“ The  turn  of  the  philosophers  then  came,  the 
chemists,  the  natural  historians,  what  know  I ? 
She  made  a laboratory  in  her  hotel,  and  rehearsed 
poisons  like  Madame  de  Brinvilliers — she  spent 
hours  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Since  she  has 
grown  affreusement  maigrc  and  wears  mounting 
robes,  she  has  taken  more  than  ever  to  the  idea 
that  she  resembles  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She 
wears  a little  frill  and  a little  cap.  Every  man 
she  loves  she  says  has  come  to  misfortune.  She 
calls  her  lodgings  Lochlevcn.  Eh!  I pity  the 
landlord  of  Lochleven  ! She  calls  ce  gros  Black- 
ball vous  savez,  that  pillar  of  estaminets,  that 
prince  of  mauvais-ton,  her  Both  well ; little  Mi- 
jaud,  the  poor  little  pianist,  she  named  her  Ilizzio ; 
young  Lord  Greenhorn,  who  was  here  with  his 
Governor,  a Monsieur  of  Oxfort,  she  christened 
her  Damley,  and  the  Minister  Anglican,  her  John 
Knox  ! The  poor  man  was  quite  enchanted ! 
Beware  of  this  haggard  Syren,  my  little  Clive  ! 
— mistrust  her  dangerous  song!  Her  cave  is 
jonchce  with  the  bones  of  her  victims.  Be  you 
not  one !” 

Far  from  causing  Clive  to  avoid  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  these  cautions  very  likely  would  have 


made  him  only  the  more  eager  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance, but  that  a much  nobler  attraction 
drew  him  elsewhere.  At  first,  being  introduced 
to  Madame  d’lvry’s  salon,  he  was  pleased  and 
flattered,  and  behaved  himself  there  merrily  and 
agreeably  enough.  He  had  not  studied  Horace 
Vernet  for  nothing;  he  drew  a fine  picture  of 
Kew  rescuing  her  from  the  Arabs,  with  a plenty 
of  sabres,  pistols,  bournouses,  and  dromedaries. 
He  made  a pretty  sketch  of  her  little  girl  Antoi- 
nette, and  a wonderful  likeness  of  Miss  O’Grady, 
the  little  girl’s  governess,  the  mother’s  dame  de 
compagnie — Miss  O’ Grady,  with  the  richest 
Milesian  brogue,  who  had  been  engaged  to  give 
Antoinette  the  pure  English  accent.  But  the 
French  lady’s  great  eyes  and  painted  smiles 
would  not  bear  comparison  with  Ethel’s  natural 
brightness  and  beauty.  Clive,  who  had  been 
appointed  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  neglected  his  business,  and  went  over  to 
the  English  faction ; so  did  one  or  two  more  of 
the  Princess’s  followers,  leaving  her  Majesty  by 
no  means  well  pleased  at  their  desertion. 

There  had  been  many  quarrels  between  M. 
d’lvry  and  his  next  of  kin.  Political  differences, 
private  differences — a long  story.  The  Duke, 
who  had  been  wild  himself,  could  not  pardon  tho 
Vicomte  de  Florae  for  being  wild.  Efforts  at 
reconciliation  had  been  made  which  ended  un- 
successfully. The  Vicomte  de  Florae  had  been 
allowed  for  a brief  space  to  be  intimate  with  the 
chief  of  his  family,  and  then  had  been  dismissed 
for  being  too  intimate.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
Duke  was  jealous  of  all  young  men  who  ap- 
proached the  Duchesse.  “ He  is  suspicious,” 
Madame  de  Florae  indignantly  said,  44  because 
he  remembers  : and  he  thinks  other  men  are  like 
himself.”  The  Vicomte  discreetly  said,  44  My 
cousin  has  paid  me  the  compliment  to  be  jealous 
of  me,”  and  acquiesced  in  his  banishment  with 
a shrug. 

During  the  emigration  the  old  Ix>rd  Kew  had 
been  very  kind  to  exiles ; M.  d’lvry  among  the 
number ; and  that  nobleman  was  anxious  to 
return  to  all  Lord  Kew’s  family  when  they  came 
to  France  the  hospitality  which  he  had  received 
himself  in  England.  He  still  remembered,  or 
professed  to  remember,  Lady  Kew’s  beauty.  How 
many  women  are  there,  awful  of  aspect,  at  pres- 
ent, of  whom  the  same  pleasing  legend  is  not 
narrated ! It  must  be  true,  for  do  not  they  them- 
selves confess  it  ! I know  of  few  things  moro 
remarkable  or  suggestive  of  philosophic  contem- 
plation than  those  physical  changes.  When  the 
old  Duke  and  the  old  Countess  met  together  and 
talked  confidentially,  their  conversation  bloomed 
into  a jargon  wonderful  to  hear.  Old  scandals 
woko  up,  old  naughtinesses  rose  out  of  their 
graves,  and  danced,  and  smirked,  and  gibbered 
again,  like  those  wicked  nuns  whom  Bertram 
and  Robert  de  Diable  evoke  from  their  sepulchres 
while  the  bassoon  performs  a diabolical  incantar* 
tion.  The  Brighton  Pavilion  was  tenanted; 
Ranelagh  and  the  Pantheon  swarmed  with  danr 
cers  and  masks ; Perdita  was  found  again,  and 
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walked x im\ jfpt  ylrhjbe  Ft  jhi'e  of  Wafas.  3rt  rtr 
Clarke  iintl  Duke  of  York  danced 'todellivr — 
sjk  pryity  T)«p old  ijttko  vv(Ktr  *!./^r 

«f k#+t}r:jnirtim,  the  t>lii  Cotfatass  a hoop,  and  ,> 


imiUfas  guo|!-qattUcti  ppaple  ! . I jti  ws  disdain 

sjjrprik**  .iftijj  wnpX’dc-lh&aH*  horov,m;;  srutieij 
^potl  KotiU  afto  arc  interested  about  ft#pv 
tlim  thtfrv-is  a Good.  Spirit  coming  to  tlui  yeiscttc 
of  our  young  Lonl  Kew. 

Surrounded  by  ki  cuim 
and  royal  aUpftiftmis,  X.»t 
Heine  M# rib  m*e< I grachm- 
!r  to  attend  tti»;  piaj.-tuftUv 
where  luck  d** 

dart'd  itself  for  and  .ttgaftW- 

tier  majesty.  Her  Uppity 
an cn  med  id  a. 

Hide  cxdtfiiit^jt  in  ift* 
bon  of  JhrtiU  li?,  ib*  gzwc 
which  tfh.e  $fi)tfvwiz&If  ji  h&r 
ing  u\c\n;  ‘rtertiJc  tff  emo- 
lioiiiav  than  the  ^iort^fTneotP 
at  Quanto  ir  $lo»  ii/tuiined 
of  numbers*  had  favorite  in  - 
cantations by  which  tn  con- 
jure them : noted  the  %- 
urns  made  by  peels  of  peaches 
and  so  thrift,  (he  mmibprs  of 
house#,:  on  hackney  coaches 
- 4JV„.  ,t  RH i) H 1 1 >w , |iVv,  , r^f?jVa  ^ cewiinr 

cushion  on  her  held.  If  haply.  thr<  young  folks  j war*  Is*  omtsfociiyet*  5Ue  commonly  brought 
'rikfajp  4nv  the  eiders  inodiifad  their  i » ri  lull  jfofcf  pieces 


. . . ':  .T  ;i::  ^ 


I«d  ftady  Kcw  bronghi  hcmttft  old  King  (Wig#* : 

and  good  old  ugly  Queen  Charlotte  to  the  r&fccjjo.^ 
Her lud j-alu|v  sv ;a»  sfater of  (he  iSfjfrirqiiirf  of  $$j£?pb« 
and  in  mn\e  re  speeds  rewinhied 
nobleman.  Their  him  fly  had  relaUOTTS  in  Franco 
(Lady  He w had  always  a pied-a-terre  ftt  Fan’s, *d 
hitter  littfa  Vrandjil-ijbop,  wheryf  i/ja  ftf v* mUs 
assembled  anti  rcVaift-fl  tire  jnrwi  awtW  Wrics 
against  the  reigning  dynasty).  It  was-  ’sill  syte 
handed  over  te  peftt  KW,  when,  quite,  a foy,  fo 
Monsieur  and  Madame  .ft1  Ivey,  to  he  luncc  into 
Parisian  Society  Tin  was  treated  0$  a sen  of 
the  family  by  ibe  puke,  one  of  whtf«*o  rolpy 


Vvh^n  aru-pinved^  wonderful  to  *ee  htr 

:_.: to  Yfr airit.  lie/ : ; Lefts *ior. :;.  her  appeals' 
0.*  Hldven,  her  dritglil  4i*id  di^pair  Madame  U 
Plrimne  de  la  druc'  ^ ^ ^ ' « 
sitle  of;  Lftr  Miidaine 


iftirimne  do  la  Gntche  Cizmee  played  on  erne 
iaint?  h Co.mle^8f?  dv  Scftkn^r 
cubad  cm  ifte  otftrr;  Wftr n she  ftnil  bsi  till  Iter 
money  ftp r would  eond/'sernd  In  fcorrerv 

— -p  ot.  i runi  tifiestt  ir*cii<5» : knowing  (he  myul  pecu- 
huri^tyr>,  tity  ticve/  ’hadliny  mourv  ; they  uhy^yK 
lost ; thpy  s wifify  jacketed  ihinr  vtimnugz'  aod 
ncvtir  left,  a mafeft  »vtf  tliU  tafttei  f»t  qniO<^l  itf  a?i 
elm  r(  iers;  will,  i/S hen  they  «riv  thvk  we ^ j^tnng 
, »ovjerdign^- ; 

Chruiltan  pames,  ftle  kmb»hip,  pxaiicis  Geoige  J hcrfmeholiJ  were  Count  Positeiv a’ 

XamT^Eatl  bf  Kew  hud  yi«eau«ii*>\^J  bmd  Wart  / ' [ atk.fc  .Spnda,  Captain  Blaokii»8  off  a myaim^ 

5f  Lady  Kew.  liM^tl  any  one  (and  hlte  eould  ftate  ] tm*  Engii^li  regiment  which  might  !u>  ;<uy  tw 
rery  consideifabry)  >he  hated  her  da'u^fduT‘i>S^#v}riCllm  hundred  a til1  jwcntj  in  (Hu?  urtny 
Wu4lwftk\k;WtddWg^rid ■•-  — 1 ** 

rmixuled  ftef  Kcw  rmiialn  atnohg;  a paejk  of 
pgalm-Mriging  old  women  and  prtr«ons  wiUi  .fiii 
mother ! Fi  done  f Friuik  wtis  Lady  Rew’s 
boy,  she  vruoid  form  him/  mam  Tiirm  Irav^  Itffii 
her  money  It*  married  to.  her  liking;  und  .mjjow. 
him  litiv  r\nd  50  she  ^Jidweil  it  to  him, 

H aye  y mi  iakW  yotrr  eluidrt* n to  die 
fialitfry  in  London,  and^ ^bhown  (hltrt  theftfarija^c  : friend  ^U^  TlHnrj|rison,  C^^iridgi?  .H^uarc. 
a hi  M»«h> ' ihr  rtriisf  C YCcedn^  \hc  privft  don,  m »v_mcd  ihu  yonpjr:  to  ori  ur  ivi;h 

lege  of  his  cullmg  in  piriniln^:  tho  caiastupplpi  m j envy.  fn»h  .ioiiB,  ^ l**»  lout  grow n a pair  of  mm  - 
wkich  llv.^v  guility  people  ail  sudet  1 if  this  ! laches  sum  he  left  home,  bpgtor ft*  think  .dight- 
y fable  wore  not  Iro/;,  if  many  and  many  of  ypt»f  | ip|rly  of  poor  little  Fanrrv  Th»Topio  o.  iuav  lie 
.Voting'  men  ^f  pten^mr^  had  not  acted  H,  and  rugd  ! ftul  got  imo  “ tiio  fast  Cunt i n erHlL  Merely.  0\ 
tb&  moral,  l would  tear  t he  page  Yiiu  kiiow  f-Migtii  not  be  ipiarlcr  a mmurr^h  onfit  m h\f 
tiiat  in  our  No rvery  Tales  there  fa  comuumly  A hroiigftam  Mong  vtj(}i.. -.ifip ' joricV'-.atipis,  nr  more 
jsromi  fairy  td  rpuftsol.  amt  a bad  one  fo  rtikteud  jafap  up  yrill.  Isuve  the.  t wo  phiehfa  fl.infed  on  (he 
die  young  prince  You  perhaps  fael  ihaf  ic»  : p»nd»  wilTcdfte  eo nmnl  mhr  f v*  .t>o  yuli 


•writer nphtetoeo  and  gentlemen,  ftrtrks,  R»j»su,;;* 
..Mid  Kp:mU\r<jk.  Mr.  end  Mrs  Jonc^  {of  LV 
i/fatnf ) . VV ho  li ad  made  the  priuvcK«-4 
yt  lluM4eri'&  ( where  her  lord  still  rrehnfa'd  tri  tftet 
ifOuQ,  and ■■’ :perMiVerittgly;  Tollcnved  he;  aif  the 
w^y  to  Betteu  ; were  daisied  by  tire  hf 

i be  cedUp^ny  in  which  (hey  loom!  Hivu«Kc|f^| 
M\«\  Joneji  Avrote  such  Intlm  (&  hf?r  dearest 


your  tm  n life  thmi  ia  a Gisid  Frincipic  ihipfarmg 
ytMi  to  mine  into  jU  kiml  hosona,  and  a Bad  Fas- 
riun  wtueft  you  into  its  arms.  Be  of  easy 


tile  prhiegss  cMis  hdrfcf  If  the  Queen  of  ^001  ru  and 
-•|tv  enlfa  me  Julian  AvenfiljM  *-  r.y*  Jotiey  eehgbted9 
to  01iy^,  whp  wrote  too  about  rise  i*o>nfaiiogrtftc«- 
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tion  of  our  schoolfellow,  an  attorney's  son  whom 
I recollected  a sniveling  little  boy  at  Grey  Friars. 
“ I say,  Newcome,  the  princess  is  going  to  estab- 
lish an  order,”  cried  Bob  in  ecstasy.  Every  one 
of  her  aids-de-camp  had  a bunch  of  orders  at  his 
button,  excepting,  of  course,  poor  Jones. 

Like  all  persons  who  beheld  her,  when  Miss 
Newcome  and  her  party  made  their  appearance 
at  Baden,  Monsieur  de  Florae  was  enraptured 
with  her  beauty.  “ I speak  of  it  constantly  be- 
fore the  Duchesse.  I know  it  pleases  her,”  so  the 
Vicbmte  said.  You  should  have  seen  her  looks 
when  your  friend  M.  Jones  praised  Miss  New- 
come  ! She  ground  her  teeth  with  fury.  Tiens , 
ce  petit  sournois  de  Kiou  ! He  always  spoke  of 
her  as  a mere  sac  d’argent  that  he  was  about  to 
marry — an  ingot  of  the  cite — une  fiile  de  Lord 
Maire.  Have  all  English  bankers  such  pearls  of 
daughters ? If  the  Vicomtesse  de  Florae  had  but 
quitted  the  earth,  dont  elle  fait  l’omement — I 
would  present  myself  to  the  charmante  Meess 
and  ride  a steeple  chase  with  Kiou !”  That  he 
should  win  it  the  Viscount  never  doubted. 

When  Lady  Ann  Newcome  first  appeared  in 
the  ball-room  at  Baden,  Madame  la  Duchesse 
d’lvry  begged  the  Earl  of  Kew  (notre  filleul  she 
called  him)  to  present  her  to  his  aunt  Miladi  and 
her  charming  daughter.  My  filleul  had  not  pre- 
pared me  for  so  much  grace,”  she  said,  turning  a 
look  toward  Lord  Kew,  which  caused  his  lord- 
ship some  embarrassment.  Her  kindness  and 
graciousness  were  extreme.  Her  caresses  and 
compliments  never  ceased  all  the  evening.  She 
told  the  mother  and  the  daughter  too  that  she 
had  never  seen  any  one  so  lovely  as  Ethel.  When- 
ever she  saw  Lady  Ann's  children  in  the  walks 
she  ran  to  them  (so  that  Captain  Blackball  and 
Count  Punter,  A.D.C.,  were  amazed  at  her  ten- 
derness), she  etouffed  them  with  kisses.  What 
lilies  and  roses  ! What  lovely  little  creatures ! 
What  companions  for  her  own  Antoinette ! “ This 
is  your  governess,  Miss  Quigli.  Mademoiselle 
you  must  let  me  present  you  to  Miss  O’Gredi,  your 
compatriot,  and  I hope  your  children  will  be  al- 
ways together.”  The  Irish  Protestant  governess 
scowled  at  the  Irish  Catholic — there  was  a Boyne 
Water  between  them. 

Little  Antoinette,  a lonely  little  girl,  was  glad 
to  find  any  companions.  “ Mamma  usses  me 
on  the  promenade,”  she  told  them  in  her  artless 
way.  “She  never  kisses  me  at  home.”  One 
day  when  Lord  Kew  with  Florae  and  Clive  were 
playing  with  the  children,  Antoinette  said,  “ Pour- 
quoi  ne  venez  vous  plus  chez  nous,  M.  de  Kew? 
And  why  docs  Mamma  say  you  are  a lachel 
She  said  so  yesterday  to  ccs  Messieurs.  And 
why  does  Mamma  say  thou  art  only  a vaurien, 
mon  cousin?  Thou  art  always  very  good  for 
me.  I love  thee  better  than  all  those  Messieurs. 
Ma  tante  Florae  a etc  bonne  pour  moi  k Paris 
aussi — Ah ! qu’elle  a ete  bonne !” 

“C’est  que  les  anges  aiment  bien  les  petits 
cherubins,  and  my  mother  is  an  angel,  seest 
thou,”  cries  Florae,  kissing  her. 

“ Thy  mother  is  not  dead,”  said  little  Antoin- 
ette, “then  why  dost  thou  cry,  my  cousin?” 


And  the  three  spectators  were  touched  by  this 
little  scene  and  speech. 

Lady  Ann  Newcome  received  the  caresses  and 
compliments  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  with  marked 
coldness  on  the  part  of  one  commonly  so  veiy 
good-natured.  Ethel's  instinct  told  her  that 
there  was  something  wrong  in  this  woman,  and 
she  shrank  from  her  with  haughty  reserve.  The 
girl’s  conduct  was  not  likely  to  please  the  French 
lady,  but  she  never  relaxed  in  her  smiles  and  her 
compliments,  her  caresses,  and  her  professions  of 
admiration.  She  was  present  when  Clara  Pul- 
leyn  fell ; and,  prodigal  of  cdlinerics  and  conso- 
lation, and  shawls  and  scent  bottles,  to  the 
unhappy  young  lady,  she  would  accompany  her 
home.  She  inquired  perpetually  after  the  health 
of  cctte  pauvre  petite  Miss  Clara.  0,  how  she 
railed  against  ces  Anglaises  and  their  prudery ! 
Can  you  fancy  her  and  her  circle,  the  tea-table 
set  in  the  twilight  that  evening,  the  court  assem- 
bled, Madame  de  la  Cruchecassee  and  Madame 
de  Schlangenbad ; and  their  whiskered  humble 
servants,  Baron  Punter,  and  Count  Spada,  and 
Marquis  Iago,  and  Prince  Iachimo,  and  worthy 
Captain  Blackball  ? Can  you  fancy  a moonlight 
conclave,  and  ghouls  feasting  on  the  fresh  corpse 
of  a reputation — the  jibes  and  sarcasms,  the 
laughing  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth?  How  they 
tear  the  dainty  limbs,  and  relish  the  tender  mor- 
sels ! 

“ The  air  of  this  place  is  not  good  for  you,  be- 
lieve me,  my  little  Kew ; it  is  dangerous.  Have 
pressing  affairs  in  England;  let  your  chateau 
burn  down;  or  your  intendant  run  away,  and 
pursue  him.  Partez,  mon  petit  Kiou ; partez,  or 
evil  will  come  of  it.”  Such  was  the  advice 
which  a friend  of  Lord  Kew  gave  the  young 
nobleman. 




CHAPTER  XXXII. 
barnes’b  courtship. 

Ethel  had  made  various  attempts  to  become 
intimate  with  her  future  sister-in-law ; had  walk- 
ed, and  ridden,  and  talked  with  Lady  Clara  be- 
fore Barnes's  arrival.  She  had  come  away  not 
very  much  impressed  with  respect  for  Lady  Clara’s 
mental  powers ; indeed  we  have  said  that  Mias 
Ethel  was  rather  more  prone  to  attack  women 
than  to  admire  them,  and  was  a little  hard  upon 
the  fashionable  young  persons  of  her  acquaintance 
and  sex.  In  after  life,  care  and  thought  subdued 
her  pride,  and  she  learned  to  look  at  society  mon 
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good-naturedly ; but  at  this  time,  and  for  some 
years  after,  she  was  impatient  of  common-place 
people,  and  did  not  choose  to  conceal  her  scorn. 
Lady  Clara  was  very  much  afraid  of  her.  Those 
timid  little  thoughts,  which  would  come  out,  and 
frisk  and  gambol  with  pretty  graceful  antics,  and 
advance  confidingly  at  the  sound  of  Jack  Belsize’s 
jolly  voice,  and  nibble  crumbs  out  of  his  hand, 
shrank  away  before  Ethel,  severe  nymph  with  the 
bright  eyes,  and  hid  themselves  under  the  thick- 
ets and  in  the  shade.  Who  has  not  overheard  a 
simple  couple  of  girls,  or  of  lovers  possibly,  pour- 
ing out  their  little  hearts,  laughing  at  their  own 
little  jokes,  prattling  and  prattling  away  unceas- 
ingly, until  mamma  appears  with  her  awful  di- 
dactic countenance,  or  the  governess  with  her  dry 
moralities,  and  the  colloquy  straightway  ceases, 
the  laughter  stops,  the  chirp  of  the  harmless  lit- 
tle birds  is  hushed.  Lady  Clara  being  of  a timid 
nature,  stood  in  as  much  awe  of  Ethel  as  of  her 
father  and  mother;  whereas  her  next  sister,  a 
brisk  young  creature  of  seventeen,  who  was  of 
the  order  of  romps  or  tomboys,  was  by  no  means 
afraid  of  Miss  Newcome,  and  indeed  a much 
greater  favorite  with  her  than  her  placid  elder 
sister. 

Young  ladies  may  have  been  crossed  in  love, 
and  have  had  their  sufferings,  their  frantic  mo- 
ments of  grief  and  tears,  their  wakeful  nights, 
and  so  forth ; but  it  is  only  in  very  sentimental 
novels  that  people  occupy  themselves  perpetually 
with  that  passion : and,  I believe,  what  are  called 
broken  hearts,  are  very  rare  articles  indeed.  Tom 
is  jilted — is  for  a while  in  a dreadful  state — bores 
all  his  male  acquaintance  with  his  groans  and  his 
frenzy — rallies  from  the  complaint — eats  his  din- 
ner very  kindly — takes  an  interest  in  the  next 
turf  event,  and  is  found  at  Newmarket,  as  usual, 
bawling  out  the  odds  which  he  will  give  or  take. 
Miss  has  her  paroxysm  and  recovery — Madame 
Crinoline’s  new  importations  from  Paris  interest 
the  young  creature — she  deigns  to  consider  wheth- 
er pink  or  blue  will  become  her  most — she  con- 
spires with  her  maid  to  make  the  spring  morning 
dresses  answer  for  the  autumn — she  resumes  her 
books,  piano,  and  music  (giving  up  certain  songs 
perhaps  that  she  used  to  sing) — she  waltzes  with 
the  Captain — gets  a color — waltzes  longer,  better, 
and  ten  times  quicker  than  Lucy,  who  is  dancing 
with  the  Major — replies  in  an  animated  manner 
to  the  Captain’s  delightful  remarks — takes  a little 
supper — and  looks  quite  kindly  at  him  before  she 
pulls  up  the  carriage  windows. 

Clive  may  not  like  his  cousin  Barnes  Newcome, 
and  many  other  men  share  in  that  antipathy,  but 
all  ladies  do  not.  It  is  a fact,  that  Barnes,  when 
he  likes,  can  make  himself  a very  pleasant  fellow. 
He  is  dreadfully  satirical,  that  is  certain;  but 
many  persons  are  amused  by  those  dreadful  sa- 
tirical young  men : and  to  hear  fun  made  of  our 
neighbors,  even  of  some  of  our  friends,  does  not 
make  us  very  angry.  Barnes  is  one  of  the  very 
best  waltzcrs  in  all  society,  that  is  the  truth; 
whereas  it  must  be  confessed  Some  One  Else  was 
very  heavy  and  slow,  his  great  foot  always  crush- 
ing you,  and  he  always  begging  your  pardon. 


Barnes  whirls  a partner  round  a room  ages  after 
she  is  ready  to  faint.  What  wicked  fun  he  makes 
of  other  people  when  he  stops  ! He  is  not  hand- 
some, but  in  his  face  there  is  something  odd-look- 
ing and  distinguished.  It  is  certain  he  has  beau- 
tiful small  feet  and  hands. 

He  comes  every  day  from  the  city,  drops  in,  in 
his  quiet  unobtrusive  way,  and  drinks  tea  at  five 
o’clock ; always  brings  a budget  of  the  funniest 
stories  with  him,  makes  mamma  laugh,  Clara 
laugh,  Henrietta,  who  is  in  the  school-room  still, 
die  of  laughing.  Papa  has  the  highest  opinion 
of  Mr.  Newcome  as  a man  of  business : if  he  had 
had  such  a friend  in  early  life  his  affairs  would 
not  be  where  they  now  are,  poor  dear  kind  papa ! 
Do  they  want  to  go  any  where,  is  not  Mr.  New- 
come  always  ready  1 Did  he  not  procure  that  de- 
lightful room  for  them  to  witness  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
show ; and  make  Clara  die  of  laughing  at  those 
odd  city  people  at  the  Mansion  House  ball  1 He 
is  at  every  party,  and  never  tired  though  he  gets 
up  so  early  : he  waltzes  with  nobody  else  : he  is 
always  there  to  put  Lady  Clara  in  the  carriage : 
at  the  drawing-room  he  looked  quite  handsome  in 
his  uniform  of  the  Newcome  Hussars,  bottle-green 
and  silver  lace  : he  speaks  politics  so  exceedingly 
well  with  papa  and  gentlemen  after  dinner : he 
is  a sound  conservative,  full  of  practical  good 
sense  and  information,  with  no  dangerous  new- 
fangled ideas,  such  as  young  men  have.  When 
poor  dear  Sir  Bryan  Newcome’s  health  gives  way 
quite,  Mr.  Newcome  will  go  into  parliament,  and 
then  he  will  resume  the  old  barony  which  has 
been  in  abeyance  in  the  family  since  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Third.  They  had  fallen  quite,  quite 
low.  Mr.  Newcome’s  grandfather  came  to  Lon- 
don with  a satchel  on  his  back,  like  Whittington. 
Isn’t  it  romantic  1 

This  process  has  been  going  on  for  months.  It 
is  not  in  one  day  that  poor  Lady  Clara  has  been 
made  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  lay  aside  her 
mourning.  Day  after  day,  very  likely,  the  unde- 
niable faults  and  many  piccadilloes  of — of  that 
other  person,  have  been  exposed  to  her.  People 
around  the  young  lady  may  desire  to  spare  her 
feelings,  but  can  have  no  interest  in  screening 
poor  Jack  from  condign  reprobation.  A wild 
prodigal — a disgrace  to  his  order — a son  of  old 
Highgate’s  leading  such  a life,  and  making  such 
a scandal ! Lord  Dorking  believes  Mr.  Belsize 
to  be  an  abandoned  monster  and  fiend  in  human 
Bhape ; gathers  and  relates  all  the  stories  that 
ever  have  been  told  to  the  young  man’s  disad- 
vantage, and  of  these  be  sure  there  are  enough, 
and  speaks  of  him  with  transports  of  indignation. 
At  the  end  of  months  of  unwearied  courtship, 
Mr.  Barnes  Newcome  is  honestly  accepted,  and 
Lady  Clara  is  waiting  for  him  at  Baden,  not  un- 
happy to  receive  him;  when  walking  on  the 
promenade  with  her  father,  the  ghost  of  her  dead 
love  suddenly  rises  before  her,  and  the  young 
lady  faints  to  the  ground. 

When  Barnes  Newcome  thinks  fit  he  can  be 
perfectly  placable  in  his  demeanor  and  delicate 
in  his  conduct.  What  he  said  upon  this  painful 
subject  was  delivered  with  the  greatest  propriety. 
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He  did  not  for  one  moment  consider  that  Lady 
Clara's  agitation  arose  from  any  present  feeling 
in  Mr.  Belsize's  favor,  but  that  she  was  naturally 
moved  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  the 
sudden  appearance  which  recalled  it.  “ And  but 
that  a lady's  name  should  never  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  men,"  Newcome  said  to 
Lord  Dorking,  with  great  dignity,  “ and  that  Cap- 
tain Belsize  has  opportunely  quitted  the  place,  1 
should  certainly  have  chastised  him.  He  and  an- 
other adventurer,  against  Whom  I have  had  to 
warn  my  own  family,  have  quitted  Baden  this  aft- 
ernoon. I am  glad  that  both  are  gone,  Captain 
Belsize  especially ; for  my  temper,  my  lord,  is 
hot,  and  I do  not  think  I should  have  command- 
ed it.” 

Lord  Kew,  when  the  elder  lord  informed  him 
of  this  admirable  speech  of  Barnes  Newcome's, 
upon  whose  character,  prudence,  and  dignity  the 
Earl  of  Dorking  pronounced  a fervent  eulogium, 
shook  his  head  gravely,  and  said,  “Yes,  Barnes 
was  a dead  shot,  and  a most  determined  fellow 
and  did  not  burst  out  laughing  until  he  and  Lord 
Dorking  had  parted.  Then  to  be  sure  he  took 
his  fill  of  laughter : he  told  the  story  to  Ethel ; he 
complimented  Barnes  on  his  heroic  self-denial ; 
the  joke  of  the  thundering  big  stick  was  nothing 
to  it.  Barnes  Ncwcome  laughed  too  ; he  had 
plenty  of  humor,  Barnes.  u I think  you  might 
have  whopped  Jack  when  he  came  out  from  his 
interview  with  the  Dorkings,”  Kew  said : “ the 
poor  devil  was  so  bewildered  and  weak,  that  Al- 
fred might  have  thrashed  him.  At  other  times 
you  would  find  it  more  difficult,  Barnes,  my  man.” 
Mr.  B.  Newcome  resumed  his  dignity ; said  a 
joke  was  a joke,  and  there  was  quite  enough  of 
this  one;  which  assertion  we  may  be  sure  he 
conscientiously  made. 

That  meeting  and  parting  between  the  old  lov- 
ers passed  with  a great  deal  of  calm  and  propriety 
on  both  sides.  Miss's  parents  of  course  were 
present  when  Jack  at  their  summons  waited  upon 
them  and  their  daughter,  and  made  his  hang-dog 
bow.  My  Lord  Dorking  said  (poor  Jack  in  the 
anguish  of  his  heart  had  poured  out  the  story  to 
Clive  Newcome  afterward),  “ Mr.  Belsize,  I have 
to  apologize  for  words  which  I used  in  my  heat 
yesterday,  and  which  I recall  and  regret,  as  I am 
sure  you  do  that  there  should  have  been  any  oc- 
casion for  them.” 

Mr.  Belsize,  looking  at  the  carpet,  said  he  was 
very  sorry. 

Lady  Dorking  here  remarked,  “ that  as  Cap- 
tain Belsize  was  now  at  Baden,  he  might  wish 
to  hear  from  Lady  Clara  Pulleyn’s  own  lips  that 
the  engagement  into  which  she  had  entered  was 
formed  by  herself,  certainly  with  the  consent  and 
advice  of  her  family.  Is  it  not  so,  my  dear?” 

Lady  Clara  said,  “ Yes,  mamma,”  with  a low 
courtesy. 

“We  have  now  to  wish  you  good-by,  Charles 
Belsize,”  said  my  lord,  with  some  feeling.  “As 
your  relative,  and  your  father's  old  friend,  I wish 
you  well.  I hope  your  future  course  in  life  may 
not  be  so  unfortunate  as  the  past  year.  I request 
that  we  may  part  friends.  Good-by,  Charles. 


Clara,  shake  hands  with  Captain  Belsize.  My 
Lady  Dorking,  you  will  please  to  give  Charles 
your  hand.  You  have  known  him  since  he  was 
a child ; and — and — we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  part  in  this  way.”  In  this  wise  Mr.  Jack  Bel- 
size's tooth  was  finally  extracted ; and  for  the 
moment  we  wish  him  and  his  brother  patient  a 
good  journey. 

Little  lynx-eyed  Dr.  Von  Finck,  who  attends 
most  of  the  polite  company  at  Baden,  drove  cease- 
lessly about  the  place  that  day,  with  the  real  ver- 
sion of  the  fainting-fit  story,  about  which  we  may 
be  sure  the  wicked  and  malicious,  and  the  unin- 
itiated, had  a hundred  absurd  details.  Lady  Clara 
ever  engaged  to  Captain  Belsize  ? Fiddle-dee- 
dee  ! Every  body  knew  the  Captain's  affairs,  and 
that  he  could  no  more  think  of  marrying  than  dy- 
ing. Lady  Clara  faint  at  seeing  him ! she  fainted 
before  he  came  up ; she  was  always  fainting,  and 
had  done  so  thrice  in  the  last  week,  to  his  knowl- 
edge. Lord  Dorking  had  a nervous  affection  of 
his  right  arm,  and  was  always  shaking  his  stick. 
He  did  not  say  Villain,  he  said  William  ; Captain 
Belsize's  name  is  William.  It  is  not  so  in  the 
peerage?  Is  he  called  Jack  in  the  peerage? 
Those  peerages  are  always  wrong.  These  candid 
explanations  of  course  had  their  effect.  Wicked 
tongues  were  of  course  instantaneously  silent. 
People  were  entirely  satisfied ; they  always  are. 
The  next  night  being  assembly  night,  Lady  Clara 
appeared  at  the  rooms,  and  danced  with  Lord  Kew 
and  Mr.  Barnes  Newcome.  All  the  society  was 
as  gracious  and  good-humored  as  possible,  and 
there  was  no  more  question  of  fainting,  than  of 
burning  down  the  Conversation-house.  But  Ma- 
dame de  Cruchecassee,  and  Madame  de  Schlang- 
enbad,  and  those  horrid  people  whom  the  men 
speak  to,  but  whom  the  women  salute  with  silent 
courtesies,  persisted  in  declaring  that  there  was 
no  prude  like  an  English  prude ; and  to  Dr.  Finck's 
oaths,  assertions,  explanations,  only  replied,  with 
a shrug  of  their  bold  shoulders,  “ Taisez  vous, 
Docteur,  vous  n’ete  qu'une  vieille  bete.” 

Lady  Kew  was  at  the  rooms,  uncommonly 
gracious.  Miss  Ethel  took  a few  turns  of  the 
waltz  with  Lord  Kew,  but  this  nymph  looked  more 
farouche  than  upon  ordinary  days.  Bob  Jones,  who 
admired  her  hugely,  asked  leave  to  waltz  with  her, 
and  entertained  her  with  recollections  of  Clive 
Newcome  at  school.  He  remembered  a fight  in 
which  Clive  had  been  engaged,  and  recounted  that 
action  to  Miss  Newcome,  who  seemed  to  be  inter- 
ested. He  was  pleased  to  deplore  Clive's  fancy 
for  turning  artist,  and  that  Miss  Newcome  recom- 
mended him  to  have  his  likeness  taken,  for  she 
said  his  appearance  was  exceedingly  picturesque. 
He  was  going  on  with  further  prattle,  but  she  sud- 
denly cut  Mr.  Jones  short,  making  him  a bow,  and 
going  to  sit  down  by  Lady  Kew.  “ And  the  next 
day,  Sir,”  said  Bob,  with  whom  the  present  writer 
had  the  happiness  of  dining  at  a mess  dinner  at  the 
Upper  Temple,  “when  I met  heron  the  walk,  Sir, 
she  cut  me  as  dead  as  a stone.  The  airs  those 
swells  give  themselves  is  enough  to  make  any 
man  turn  republican.” 

Miss  Ethel  indeed  was  haughty,  very  haughty, 
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Ethel  took  up  the  w hole  heap  of  Clive's  draw- 
ings, lighted  a taper,  carried  the  drawings  to  the 
fire-place,  and  set  them  in  a blaze,  44  A very 
pretty  piece  of  work,”  says  Lady  Kew,  “and 
which  proves  satisfactorily  that  you  don’t  care  for 
the  young  Clive  at  all.  Have  wt*  arranged  a cor- 
respondence 1 We  are  cousins,  you  know  ; we 
may  write  pretty  cousinly  letters*  to  one  another.” 
A month  before  the  old  lady  would  have  attacked 
her  with  other  arms  than  sarcasm,  hut  she  was 
scared  now,  and  dared  to  use  no  coarser  weapons. 
“O!”  cried  Ethel  in  a transport,  “what  a life 
ours  is>  and  how  you  buy  and  sell,  and  haggle 
over  your  children  ! It  is  not  Clive  I care  about, 
poor  boy.  Our  ways  of  life  are  separate.  I can 
not  break  from  my  own  family,  and  I know  very 
well  how  you  would  receive  him  in  it.  Had  he 
money,  it  would  be  different.  Y ou  would  receive 
him,  and  welcome  him,  and  hold  out  your  hands 
to  him ; but  he  is  only  a poor  painieT,  and  we 
forsooth  are  bankers  in  the  city  ; and  he  comes 
among  ue  on  sufferance,  like  those  concert-ring- 
ers whom  mamma  treats  with  so  much  politeness, 
and  who  go  dow  n and  have  supper  by  themselves. 
Why  should  they  not  be  as  good  as  we  are 7” 

4i  M.  de  C % my  dear,  is  of  a noble  family/1 

interposed  Lady  Kew  ; “when  he  has  given  up 
singing  and  made  his  fortune,  no  doubt  he  can  go 
back  into  tire  world  again.” 

“ Made  his  fortune,  yes/’  Ethel  continued, 
“that  is  the  cry.  There  never  were,  since  the 
world  began,  people  so  unblushingly  sordid 1 We 
own  it,  and  are  proud  of  it.  We  barter  rank 
against  money,  and  money  against  rank,  day  after 
day.  Why  did  you  marry  my  father  to  my  moth- 
er ! Was  it  for  his  wit  1 Yon  know'  he  might 
have  been  an  angel  and  you  would  have  scorned 
him  Your  daughter  was  bought  with  papa’i 


and  of  a difficult  temper.  She  spared  none  of  her 
party  except  her  kind  mother,  to  whom  Ethel  al- 
ways was  kind,  and  her  father,  whom,  since  his 
illnesses,  she  tendixl  with  much  benevolence  and 
care.  Bui  she  did  battle  with  Lady  Kew  repeat- 
edly, coming  to  her  aunt  Julia’s  rescue,  on  whom 
her  mother  as  usual  exercised  her  powers  of  tor- 
turing. She  made  Barnes  quail  before  her  by  the 
shafts  of  contempt  which  she  Hashed  at  him  ; and 
she  did  not  spare  Lord  Kew,  whose  good-nature 
was  no  shield  against  her  scorn.  The  old  queen 
mother  was  fairly  afraid  of  her  ; she  even  left  off 
heating  Lady  Julia  when  Ethel  came  in,  of  course 
taking  her  revenge  in  the  young  girls  absence, 
but  trying  in  her  presence  to  soothe  and  please 
her.  Against  Lord  Kew  the  young  girl's  anger 
was  most  unjust,  and  the  more  cruel,  because  the 
kindly  young  nobleman  never  spoke  a hard  word 
of  any  one  mortal  soul,  and  carrying  no  arms, 
should  have  been  assaulted  by  none  But  his  very 
good-nature  seemed  to  make  his  young  opponent 
only  the  more  wrathful ; she  shot  because  his  hon- 
est breast  was  bare ; it  bled  at  the  wounds  which 
sho  inflicted.  Her  relatives  looked  at  her,  sur- 
prised at  her  cruelty,  and  the  young  man  himself 
was  shocked  in  his  dignity  and  best  feelings  by 
his  cousin’s  wanton  ill -humor. 

Lady  Kew  fancied  she  understood  the  cause 
of  this  peevishness,  and  remonstrated  with  Miss 
Ethel,  “ Shall  we  write  a letter  to  Lucerne,  and 
order  Dick  Tinto  back  again  l”  said  her  ladyship 
a Atc  you  such  a fool,  Ethel,  as  to  be  hankering 
after  that  young  Bcapegrace,  and  his  yellow  beard  ? 
His  drawings  are  very  pretty.  Why,  I think  he 
might  cam  a couple  of  hundred  a year  as  a teacher, 
and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  break  your 
engagement  with  Kew,  and  whistle  the  drawing- 
maater  bock  again/’ 
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money  as  surely  as  ever  Newcome  was.  Will 
there  be  no  day  when  this  mammon  worship  will 
cease  among  us?” 

44  Not  in  my  time  or  yours,  Ethel, ” the  elder 
said,  not  unkindly ; perhaps  she  thought  of  a day 
long  ago  before  she  was  old  herself. 

44  Wc  are  sold,”  the  young  girl  went  on,  44  we 
are  as  much  sold  as  Turkish  women;  the  only 
difference  being  that  our  masters  may  have  but 
one  Circassian  at  a time.  No,  there  is  no  free- 
dom for  us.  I wear  my  green  ticket,  and  wait 
till  my  master  comes.  But  every  day,  as  I think 
of  our  slavery,  I revolt  against  it  more.  That 
poor  wretch,  that  poor  girl  whom  my  brother  is 
to  marry,  why  did  she  not  revolt  and  flyl  I 
would,  if  I loved  a man  sufficiently,  loved  him 
better  than  the  world,  than  wealth,  than  rank, 
than  fine  houses  and  titles — and  I feel  I love  these 
best — I would  give  up  all  to  follow  him.  But  what 
can  I be  with  my  name  and  my  parents  ? I be- 
long to  the  world,  like  all  the  rest  of  my  family. 
It  is  you  who  have  bred  us  up  ; you  who  are  an- 
swerable for  us.  Why  are  there  no  convents  to 
which  we  can  fiyl  You  make  a fine  marriage 
for  me ; you  provide  me  with  a good  husband,  a 
kind  soul,  not  very  wise,  but  very  kind  ; you 
make  me  what  you  call  happy,  and  I would  rather 
be  at  the  plow  like  the  women  here.” 

44  No,  you  wouldn’t,  Ethel,”  replies  the  grand- 
mother, dryly.  44  These  are  the  fine  speeches  of 
school  girls.  The  showers  of  rain  would  spoil  your 
complexion — you  would  be  perfectly  tired  in  an 
hour,  and  come  back  to  luncheon — you  belong  to 
your  belongings,  my  dear,  and  are  not  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  world : very  good  looking,  as  you 
know  perfectly  well,  and  not  very  good  temper- 
ed. It  is  lucky  that  Kew  is.  Calm  your  temper, 
at  least  before  marriage ; such  a prize  does  not 
fall  to  a pretty  girl’s  lot  every  day.  Why.  you 
sent  him  away  quite  scared  by  your  cruelty ; and 
if  he  is  not  playing  at  roulette,  or  at  billiards,  I 
dare  say  he  is  thinking  what  a little  termagant 
you  are,  and  that  he  had  best  pause  while  it  is 
yet  time.  Before  I was  married,  yourpoor  grand- 
father never  knew  I had  a temper ; of  after-days 
I say  nothing ; but  trials  are  good  for  all  of  us, 
and  he  bore  his  like  an  angel.” 

Lady  Kew,  too,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  was 
admirably  good-humored.  She  also,  when  it  was 
necessary,  could  put  a restraint  on  her  temper, 
and  having  this  match  very  much  at  heart,  chose 
to  coax  and  to  soothe  her  granddaughter  rather 
than  to  endeavor  to  scold  and  frighten  her. 

44  Whv  do  you  desire  this  marriage  so  much, 
grandmamma  1”  the  girl  asked.  44  My  cousin  is 
not  very  much  in  love — at  least  I should  fancy 
not,”  she  added,  blushing.  44 1 am  bound  to  own 
Lord  Kew  is  not  in  the  least  eager,  and  I think 
if  you  were  to  tell  him  to  wait  for  five  years,  he 
would  be  quite  willing.  Why  should  you  be  so 
very  anxious  1” 

44  Why,  my  dear  1 Because  I think  young  la- 
dies who  want  to  go  and  work  in  the  fields,  should 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines ; because  I think 
it  is  high  time  that  Kew  should  ranger  himself ; 
because  I am  sure  he  will  make  the  best  husband, 
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and  Ethel  the  prettiest  Countess  in  England.” 
And  the  old  lady,  seldom  exhibiting  any  signs  of 
affection,  looked  at  her  granddaughter  very  fond- 
ly. From  her  Ethel  looked  up  into  the  glass, 
which  very  likely  repeated  on  its  shining  face  the 
truth  her  elder  had  just  uttered.  Shall  we  quar- 
rel with  the  girl  for  that  dazzling  reflection  ; for 
owning  that  charming  truth,  and  submitting  to 
that  conscious  triumph!  Give  her  her  part  of 
vanity,  of  youth,  of  desire  to  rule  and  be  admired. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Clive’s  drawings  have  been  crack- 
ling in  the  fire-place  at  her  feet*  and  the  last  spark 
of  that  combustion  is  twinkling  out  unheeded. 

A RUSSIAN  STORY  OF  A CENTURY 
AGO. 

SOME  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  the 44  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias”  was  not  Nicholas  I. 
but  Peter  the  Great ; and  Peter,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  a generous-hearted  man,  and  loved  an  ad- 
venture dearly.  It  was  a cold  bleak  day  in 
November  when  our  story  commences,  and  the 
fishermen  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  could  easily 
foretell  a coming  storm  from  the  clouds  which 
were  gathering  on  the  horizon  from  the  south- 
east. As  the  clouds  grew  darker,  the  wind  blew 
in  louder  gusts,  and  the  waves  rose  with  whiter 
and  teller  crests,  and  lashed  the  shores  with  an 
ever  increasing  vehemence.  Along  the  beach  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  some 
twenty  or  thirty  fishermen's  huts,  which  form 
part  of  the  straggling  town  of  Lachta.  Hard  by 
is  the  spot  where  a ferry-boat  starts — or  rather 
started  a century  ago — for  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gulf  some  twice  or  three  times  a week.  As 
the  door  of  one  of  these  cottages  opened,  a young 
sailor  came  out,  followed  by  his  mother,  who  saw 
that  he  was  bent  upon  crossing  the  lake  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  some  business  at  the  little 
village  of  Liborg,  and  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
stay  him  by  pointing  out  the  signs  of  the  grow- 
ing storm. 

44  Only  see,  my  dear  son,”  she  cried,  44  how 
rough  and  angry  the  lake  is  now ; see  what  mad- 
ness it  is  to  venture  out  in  an  open  boat  upon  its 
waves  on  such  a day.  If  the  ferry-boat  must  go, 
let  it  start  without  you,  and  do  you  stay  at  home, 
my  Steenie,  for  your  poor  mother’s  sake.” 

44  Oh  ! mother,”  replied  the  young  man,  44 you 
are  over  anxious ; my  business  with  Carl  Wald 
compels  me  to  go  across,  whether  I like  it  or  not, 
and  I can  not  disappoint  him  if  the  ferry-boat 
starts  at  all,  and  start  it  will  directly,  from  the 
quay,  for  I see  the  passengers  gathering  together 
at  the  top  of  the  steps.  Only  look  now,  there  is 
Alec  and  Nicholas  going  across,  and  I can  not 
stay  behind.  Then,  good-by,  mother,  I am  off 
to  the  Katharine .”  So  saying  he  stepped  briskly 
forward.  ♦ 

44  Well,  Paul,  my  man,  here’s  rather  a rough 
passage  across  for  us ; I suppose  you  will  go  all 
the  same,  though  you  don’t  seem  to  like  the  looks 
of  the  weather  a bit  better  than  I do  1 But  I 
don’t  see  any  other  boats  out  this  afternoon  for 
certain.” 

44  Oh,  Paul ! oh,  Steenie ! it  is  just  tempting 
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Providence  to  think  of  crossing  over  with  suth  a 
sea  rising,  and  with  the  wind  almost  dead  against 
you,”  cried  the  distracted  widow. 

44As  to  that,  there's  always  danger  afloat,” 
answered  Paul,  44  be  it  fair  or  foul ; and  Provi- 
dence takes  care  of  us  afloat  as  well  as  ever  he 
does  on  land.  Good-by,  mother.  Here,  Alec, 
let  go  that  rope.  Now,  then,  to  yout  oars. 
She's  off,  boys  ! Helm  aport  now.”  ® 

44  Port  it  is,”  growled  the  steersman,  who  evi- 
dently had  no  fancy  for  the  voyage,  and  had  all 
this  time  been  crying  out  against  the  unpropi- 
tious  aspect  of  the  weather. 

The  boatmen  who  were  on  the  steps  and  along 
the  beach,  assured  the  widow  that  there  was  no 
real  danger ; and  so  having  bid  her  son  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  and  uttering  many  a devout 
prayer  for  his  speedy  return  next  week,  she  went 
back  into  her  cottage,  low  and  depressed  in  her 
spirits,  and  sat  watching  the  boat  from  her  win- 
dow as  it  did  battle  with  each  crested  surge  and 
rode  proudly  on  its  course.  Need  we  say  that 
she  watched  it  with  a mother’s  eye,  until  a pro- 
jecting cliff  shut  it  wholly  out  of  sight.  The 
storm,  however,  continued  as  before,  and  the 
mother  had  but  one  resource  left,  to  commit  her 
beloved  son  and  the  frail  boat  in  which  he  crossed 
the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  merciful  goodness 
of  that  Providence,  who  is  14  the  God  of  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow.” 

Meanwhile  the  little  vessel  was  battling  with 
the  angry  waves  in  a place  where  there  was  a 
narrow  passage,  some  fifty  yards  broad,  between 
two  dangerous  shelving  sand-banks,  well  known 
to  the  master  of  the  Katharine  and  his  crew. 
The  sand-banks  themselves,  as  it  happened,  Uy 
partly  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  little  islands 
which  stud  the  coast  near  Lachta ; and  the  cur- 
rent was  bearing  strong  upon  the  bank  upon  the 
leeward.  At  this  moment  the  Katharine  shipped 
a large  quantity  of  water ; as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  the  tiller  broke,  and  before  the  boat's  head 
could  be  righted,  she  had  drifted  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bar  of  sand,  and  there  she  stuck  fast. 
The  little  bark  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  breakers  but  for  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
corner  of  the  island  and  the  shifting  of  the  wind 
a point  or  two  round  to  the  north ; indeed,  she 
was  fast  filling  with  water,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  passengers  to  keep  her  afloat  by  bailing. 
To  add  to  the  general  confusion  aboard,  it  now 
turned  out  that  several  of  the  passengers  who 
had  been  drinking  at  the  village  inn  before  start- 
ing from  Lachta  were  fairly  intoxicated,  and  the 
rest  were  sinking  down  bewildered  into  the 
apathy  of  despair ; so  that  only  Stephen  and  two 
of  the  boatmen  had  their  wits  about  them.  But 
though  they  strove  with  all  their  might,  they 
were  unable  to  move  the  boat  off  from  the  sand- 
bank. At  this  moment,  when  the  waves  were 
breaking  over  the  little  Katharine , and  had  al- 
ready swept  off  into  deep  water  one  or  two  hap- 
less passengers,  who  had  lost  all  heart  and 
courage,  a sail  was  seen  approaching. 

It  was  a rather  large  vessel,  with  a gallant 
cww  of  some  twenty  men,  who  had  been  inspect- 


ing a portion  of  the  coast.  They  had  seen  the 
perilous  position  of  old  Paul  and  his  boat,  and 
had  borne  down  to  their  assistance,  for  in  spite 
of  the  terrible  raging  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
the  captain  would  not  see  the  poor  fellows  swept 
away  and  drowned  without  making  an  effort  at 
least  to  save  them. 

The  vessel  neared  the  sand-bank;  but  how 
may  she  approach  close  enough  to  rescue  the 
unhappy  fellows  1 A boat  is  lowered  from  the 
vessel,  and  four  as  gallant  Russian  tars  as  ever 
plowed  the  fresh  waters  of  Ladoga  or  the  Baltic 
have  rowed  up  to  the  spot ; but  the  strength  of 
two  of  the  crew,  added  to  the  exertions  of  Stephen 
and  the  boatmen  of  the  Katharine , are  not  suffi- 
cient to  move  the  vessel  from  the  firm  grasp  with 
which  the  sand  held  her  keel.  They  were,  there- 
fore, beginning  to  relax  their  efforts,  when  a 
second  boat,  with  a crew  of  six  stout-hearted 
fellows,  neared  the  bank,  and  by  vigorous  efforts 
reached  the  spot  in  time  to  reinforce  their  com- 
rades. Without  the  loss  of  a moment,  one  of  the 
crew,  a fine  tall  muscular  Russian,  some  six  feet 
five  inches  high,  stripped  off  his  outer  garments, 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and  after  swimming  a few 
sharp  strokes,  gained  a footing  on  the  sand. 
This  was  heavy  work  indeed,  as  the  sand  was 
not  hard  and  firm,  but  mixed  with  mud  and  slime ; 
but  the  giant  strength  of  the  new  arrival  turned 
the  scale,  and  after  a few  short  and  sharp  heaves 
the  Katharine  moved  once  more.  In  a second 
she  was  afloat  again  and  taken  in  tow  by  tbs 
other  boat. 

And  where  all  this  time  was  Stephen  ? Worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  cold,  for  he  had  been  im- 
mersed some  two  hours  in  the  chilly  waves,  and 
standing  in  deep  water  and  nearly  exhausted  by 
their  violence — he  had  lost  his  footing  on  the  slip- 
pery bank,  and  having  got  in  a moment  beyond 
his  depth,  was  vainly  attempting  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  by  swimming  in  his  drenched  and 
dripping  clothes,  the  weight  of  which  in  a few 
seconds  more  would  have  carried  him  down. 

“ Oh  I Steenie,  Steenie,”  cried  the  old  boatman, 
Paul,  with  a loud  voice  of  agony,  which  would  • 
make  itself  heard  even  above  the  roaring  of  the 
angry  winds  and  waves,  44  can  none  of  you  save 
my  poor  Stephen,  the  bravest  lad  that  ever  trod  a 
deck  1 He's  gone  now,  and  but  for  his  help  this 
day  my  boat  would  have  been  lost.” 

44  He's  not  lost  yet !”  cried  the  tall  seaman ; 
and,  plunging  into  the  waves,  he  caught  him  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  just  as  he  was  sinking  a third 
time ; the  next  wave  would  have  carried  him  fair- 
ly down,  and  his  life  would  have  been  gone  past 
recall. 

It  was  not  the  work  of  a moment  for  the  strong, 
tall  stranger  to  swim  with  the  lad  toward  the  boat, 
which  was  hovering  near ; and,  in  another  second, 
the  gallant  crew  had  lifted  him  in  over  the  gun- 
wale, and  laid  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  As 
soon  as  he  showed  signs  of  life,  and  began  to  open 
his  eyes,  a flask  of  brandy  was  applied  to  his 
mouth,  and  he  soon  revived.  The  tall  man,  too, 
got  in,  and  leaving  two  of  his  crew  to  help  old 
Paul  to  tow  the  Katharine  ashore,  he  gave  the 
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signal  to  his  men,  and  they  pulled  off  with  all 
their  might  in  the  direction  of  Lachta.  Though 
the  waves  were  still  running  high,  yet,  fortunate- 
ly, the  wind  was  astern ; so  the  sharp,  quick 
strokes  of  the  crew  soon  brought  the  boat  to  the 
landing-place  from  which,  a few  hours  before, 
poor  Stephen  had  departed  in  such  high  spirits, 
and  with  such  confidence  in  Paul's  seamanship, 
and  the  ability  of  the  Katharine  to  make  the 
passage. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  came  to  the  sheltered  nook 
where  the  steps  of  the  landing-place  led  up  from 
the  sea,  Stephen  was  put  ashore,  and,  partly  led 
partly  carried,  he  reached  the  cottage  of  his  moth- 
er. At  the  sight  of  her  son,  the  poor  widow  burst 
into  a flood  of  tears,  and  began  to  give  way  to  an 
agony  of  joy  and  grief.  A warm  bath  was  soon 
prepared  for  her  son  *,  and,  after  the  application 
of  some  gentle  restoratives,  poor  Stephen  was  able 
to  sit  up  and  to  thank  his  kind  preserver,  the  tall 
stranger,  who,  with  two  of  his  men  behind  him, 
just  now  lifted  up  the  latch  of  the  cottage-door, 
and  had  entered  the  room. 

44  Gracious  Heaven,”  cried  the  grateful  mother, 
44  why,  sir,  you  are  in  wet  clothes,  too ! Sit  down, 
sir,  by  the  Are,  and  take  of  my  humble  fare,  while 
I go  and  find  some  of  my  Stcenie’s  clothes  for  you 
to  put  on,  and  I dry  those  dripping  garments.” 

The  tali  stranger  sat  down  ; and  as  the  widow 
left  the  room,  gave  his  two  followers  a hint  not 
to  make  known  to  the  boy  or  his  mother  who  ho 
was.  In  a few  minutes  the  stranger  had  retired, 
and  assumed  a plain  old  dress  belonging  to  the 
young  man  whose  life  he  had  6aved,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  eating  some  hot  bacon,  which  the  widow 
had  just  laid  upon  the  table  before  him,  with  many 
protestations  of  her  eternal  gratitude  to  the  sa- 
viour of  her  son. 

44  May  the  King  of  heaven,  who  never  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  widow’s  prayer,  mercifully  reward 
you  for  saving  my  Steenie’s  life.  It  is  not  many 
a sail  or,  or  merchant  either,  that  would  have  done 
as  you  have  done  to-day.  Heaven  speed  you ; 
and  may  you  never  forget  that  the  poor  widow  of 
Lachta  is  praying  for  you  night  and  morning,  that 
the  Almighty  may  increase  your  store,  whenever 
you  are  sailing  over  the  stormy  sea,  or  the  lakes 
of  Onega  and  Ladoga.” 

The  tall  stranger  was  about  to  rise  and  depart, 
when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a naval  of- 
ficer entered,  with  a crowd  of  attendants.  It  was 
the  captain  and  mate  of  the  bark  which  Steenie 
and  Paul  had  seen  in  the  offing,  and  which  had 
sent  her  boats  to  the  rescue  of  the  Katharine. 

44  My  noble  master,  may  it  please  your  majes- 
ty,” he  said,  falling  on  one  knee, 44  the  Royal  Peter 
has  come  safe,  and  she  has  towed  the  Katharine 
too  into  the  little  port  of  Lachta.” 

The  poor  widow  fell  down  upon  her  knees  in 
astonishment,  and  faltered  forth  her  apologies  for 
not  recognizing  his  majesty,  and  for  having  treat- 
ed him  with  such  disrespect. 

44  Nay,  nay,  my  good  woman,”  said  the  Czar, 
smiling,  44  how  could  you  know  the  Emperor  thus 
disguised  in  mud  and  dirt.  But  you  will  know 
him  henceforth.  I shall  keep  your  son’s  clothes 


in  remembrance  of  this  day ; and  when  your  boy 
4 Steenie’  wakes  up  from  the  sound  sleep  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  tell  him  that  he  will  always 
find  a true  friend  in  Peter  Alexiowitch.” 

Our  readers,  when  they  learn  that  the  above 
story  is  founded  upon  a plain  historic  fact — as 
they  will  find  upon  reading  for  themselves  the 
Life  of  Peter  the  Great — will  be  grieved  to  hear 
that  the  noble  conduct  of  the  emperor  on  this  oc- 
casion cost  him  his  life.  He  had  for  a long  time 
suffered  under  a chronic  internal  disease,  which 
none  of  his  court  physicians  could  effectually 
combat ; and  in  the  month  of  November,  1724,  in 
which  our  story  is  hud,  he  went,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  to  inspect  the  works  on 
Lake  Lagoda : his  exposure  to  the  wet  and  cold 
in  rescuing  the  poor  ferryman  and  his  crew,  on 
this  stormy  November  day,  affected  him  so  seri- 
ously that  he  never  recovered  afterward.  The 
emperor  went  home  to  his  palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg without  loss  of  time,  but  his  malady  in- 
creased, in  spite  of  all  the  remedies  which  the 
medical  skill  of  Russia  could  furnish ; and  grad- 
ually he  sank  under  the  disease,  till  death  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings  toward  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing January. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  deserv- 
edly named  44  the  Great though  he  was  the 
strangest  compound  of  contradictions,  perhaps, 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  him  the  most 
ludicrous  undertakings  were  mingled  with  the 
grandest  political  schemes.  Benevolence  and  hu- 
manity were  as  conspicuous  in  his  character  as 
a total  disregard  of  human  life.  He  was  at  once 
kind-hearted  and  severe,  even  to  the  extent  of 
ferocity.  Without  education  himself,  he  promoted 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature.  44  He  gave  a polish,” 
says  Yoltaire, 44  to  his  people,  and  yet  he  was  him- 
self a savage  : he  taught  them  the  art  of  war,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  ignorant  himself:  from 
the  sight  of  a small  boat  on  the  river  Moskwa  he 
created  a powerful  fleet,  and  made  himself  an  ex- 
pert and  active  shipwright,  Bailor,  pilot,  and  com- 
mander : he  changed  the  manners,  customs,  and 
laws  of  the  Russians,  and  lives  in  their  memory, 
not  merely  as  the  founder  of  their  empire,  but  as 
the  father  of  his  country.” 

Yes ; the  memory  of  Peter  to  this  day  is  dear 
among  all  classes  of  Russians,  from  the  noblest 
of  the  Boyards  down  to  the  meanest  serf.  But 
if  among  the  towns  and  villages  of  his  vast  empire 
there  be  one  in  which  his  name  is  cherished  with 
especial  honor,  it  is  that  little  fishing-town  of 
Lachta ; and  in  proof  of  our  assertion  we  may 
add,  that  the  cottage  in  which  Steenie  and  his 
mother  lived  and  died,  is  still  familiarly  known  to 
every  traveler  in  those  parts  as  Peter’s  House. 

MOUNTAIN  STORMS.— TRAGEDY  ON 
THE  SENTIS. 

THE  storms  experienced  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries have  often  a terrific  grandeur  seldom 
witnessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  lowland  plains. 
The  flash  of  the  lightning  is  more  vivid,  and  the 
report  of  the  thunder  more  tremendous,  owing  to 
closer  proximity  to  the  centre  of  disturbance  in 
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consequence  of  elevation.  The  repercussion  of 
sound  also,  from  the  adjoining  highlands,  causes 
it  to  reverberate  from  rock  to  rock  and  crag  to 
crag,  while  a thousand  echoes  repeat  the  intona- 
tion in  distant  glens  : and  hence  the  peal  has  a 
longer  roll  than  on  levels  where  there  is  a com- 
paratively free  passage  through  the  atmosphere. 
Generally  the  danger  from  lightning  increases  to 
jnen  at  high  points,  though  such  an  ascent  may 
be  gained  as  to  place  the  individual  in  a per- 
fectly harmless  region,  above  the  focus  of  explo- 
sion, calmness,  and  bright  sunshine  being  aloft 
and  around,  while  clouds  arc  in  wild  agitation,  and 
the  elemental  strife  rages  beneath.  But  travel- 
ers at  considerable  elevations  have  frequently  ob- 
served striking  indications  of  electric  action  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  and  found  them- 
selves unawares  in  the  very  bosom  of  a thunder- 
cloud. Professor  Forbes  relates  an  instance 
which  came  under  his  own  observation  in  the 
Alps.  He  was  on  the  track  to  the  chalets  of 
Breuil,  at  the  height  of  9000  feet,  the  atmosphere 
being  turbid,  and  some  hail  falling,  when  a curi- 
ous sound  was  noticed,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  alpine  pole  with  which  he  was  walking. 
He  asked  the  guide  next  him  what  he  thought  it 
was,  and  as  the  members  of  that  fraternity  have 
an  answer  ready  for  any  emergency,  the  reply 
was  coolly  given,  that  the  rustling  of  the  pole  no 
doubt  proceeded  from  a worm  eating  the  wood  in 
the  interior.  But,  holding  up  his  hand,  the  fin- 
gers yielded  the  same  fizzing  sound.  There  could 
be  but  one  explanation — that  of  the  party  being 
so  near  a thunder-cloud  as  to  be  highly  electrified 
by  induction ; and  on  closely  observing  circum- 
stances, it  was  soon  perceived  that  all  the  angular 
stones  were  hissing  around  like  points  near  a 
powerful  electrical  machine.  Prudence  dictated 
the  lowering  of  an  umbrella,  hoisted  against  the 
hail  shower,  whose  gay  brass  point  might  become 
the  paratonnerre  of  the  travelers.  Scarcely  had 
this  been  done,  when  a clap  of  thunder,  unac- 
companied by  lightning,  justified  the  precaution. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  of  thunder-clouds 
having  been  traversed  with  impunity  while  the 
fell  lightning  was  in  process  of  elaboration.  In 
August,  1 778,  the  Abbe  Richard  was  in  this  posi- 
tion on  the  small  mountain  called  Boyer,  between 
Chalons  and  Toumus.  Before  he  entered  the 
cloud,  the  thunder  rolled  as  it  is  wont  to  do. 
When  he  was  enveloped  in  it,  he  heard  only  single 
claps,  with  intervals  of  silence,  without  roll  or  re- 
verberation. After  he  passed  above  the  cloud, 
the  thunder  rolled  below  him  as  before,  and  the 
lightning  flashed.  The  sister  of  M.  Arago  wit- 
nessed similar  phenomena  between  the  village  of 
Estagcl  and  Limoux ; and  the  officers  of  engi- 
neers engaged  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  re- 
peatedly experienced  the  same  occurrences  on 
the  Pyrenees.  Still  the  risk  of  damage  must  ob- 
viously be  augmented  as  the  cause  of  danger  is 
approached  ; and  hence  the  fear  instinctively  en- 
gendered by  the  proximity  of  a thunder-cloud  is 
founded  upon  intelligible  principles.  It  is  well 
known  that  objects  raised  above  the  surface  in  a 
storm,  whether  good  or  bad  conductors,  as  church- 


steeples,  houses,  trees,  especially  solitary  ones, 
and  the  masts  of  ships,  arc  peculiarly  liable,  by 
exposure  and  elevation,  to  the  stroke  of  lightning. 
A melancholy  example  occurred  in  the  year  1832, 
on  the  top  of  the  Sentis  in  Switzerland. 

This  mountain  is  the  highest  point  of  the  can- 
ton of  Appenzell.  Though  not  directly  belong- 
ing to  the  grand  range  of  the  Alps,  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  8200  feet  above  the  sea,  overlooks 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine  on  the  cast,  and 
the  lake  of  Constance  on  the  north.  On  its  sum*- 
mit,  M.  Buchwalder,  a Swiss  engineer,  along 
with  an  assistant,  passed  the  night  of  July  4, 
having  raised  a tent  and  established  a signal  for 
geodesical  purposes.  It  rained  abundantly  to- 
ward evening,  and  the  cold  and  wind  became 
such  that  they  prevented  sleeping  all  night.  At 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  mountain  was 
covered  with  clouds,  and  6ome  passed  over  their 
heads  ; the  wind  also  was  very  violent.  At  six 
o’clock  the  rain  began  again,  and  the  thunder  re- 
sounded in  the  distance.  Soon  the  most  impet- 
uous gale  announced  a tempest.  Hail  fell  ih 
such  abundance  that,  in  a few  moments,  it  cov- 
ered the  Sentis  with  a frozen  stratum  of  some 
thickness.  After  these  preliminaries,  the  storm 
appeared  calmer ; but  it  was  a silence,  a repose, 
during  which  nature  was  preparing  a terrible  cri- 
sis. At  a quarter  past  eight  o’clock  the  thunder 
growled  again,  and,  its  noise  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer,  was  heard  without  interruption  till 
ten.  The  engineer  then  went  out  to  examine  the 
sky,  and  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  snow  at  a 
few  paces  from  the  tent.  Scarcely  had  he  ac- 
complished this,  when  the  lightning  burst  forth 
with  fury,  and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
tent,  together  with  the  assistant,  who  brought 
out  some  food  to  take  his  repast.  Both  lay  down 
side  by  side  on  a plank.  A thick  cloud,  dark  as 
night,  then  enveloped  the  Sentis ; the  rain  and 
hail  fell  in  torrents ; the  wind  blew  with  fury ; 
and  the  near  and  confused  lightnings  seemed  like 
a conflagration.  They  were  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  storm ; and  the  lightning  showed  the  scene 
in  all  its  grandeur  or  in  all  its  horror.  The  as- 
sistant could  not  free  himself  from  a sensation 
of  fear,  and  he  asked  if  they  were  not  running 
some  danger.  Mention  was  made,  in  order  to 
remove  his  fears,  that,  at  the  time  when  MM. 
Biot  and  Arago  were  making  geodesical  experi- 
ments in  Spain,  the  lightning  had  fallen  on  their 
tent,  but  had  only  passed  over  the  roof  without 
touching  them.  The  inquiry,  however,  brought 
to  the  mind  of  M.  Buchwalder  the  idea  of  dan- 
ger, and  he  fully  understood  it. 

“ At  this  moment,”  he  relates,  “ a globe  of  fire 
appeared  at  the  feet  of  my  companion,  and  I felt 
my  right  leg  struck  with  a violent  commotion, 
which  was  an  electric  shock.  He  uttered  a dole- 
ful cry  : ‘ Ah !’  I turned  round  to  him.  I saw 
on  his  face  the  effect  of  the  lightning-stroke. 
The  left  side  was  covered  with  brown  or  reddish 
spots.  His  hair,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes,  were 
frizzled  and  burned ; his  lips  and  nostrils  were 
of  a brownish  violet : his  chest  seemed  still  to 
heave  at  intervals ; but  soon  the  sound  of  respira- 
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tion  ceased.  I felt  all  the  horrors  of  my  situa- 
tion ; but  I forgot  my  suffering,  in  order  to  seek 
succor  for  a man  whom  I saw  dying.  I called 
him,  but  he  did  not  reply.  His  right  eye  was 
open  and  bright ; it  seemed  to  me  as  though  a 
ray  of  intelligence  beamed  from  it,  and  I hoped ; 
but  the  left  eye  remained  closed,  and  on  raising 
the  eyelid,  I saw  that  it  was  dull.  1 supposed, 
however,  that  there  was  still  sight  remaining  on 
the  right  side,  for  I endeavored  to  close  the  eye 
on  that  side ; an  attempt  which  I repeated  three 
times.  It  opened  again  of  itself,  and  seemed  ani- 
mated. I put  my  hand  on  his  heart ; it  no  longer 
beat.  I pricked  his  limbs,  body,  and  lips  with  a 
compass ; all  was  immovable  : it  was  death,  and 
I could  not  believe  it.  Bodily  pain  at  last  drew 
me  from  this  painful  contemplation.  My  left  leg 
was  paralyzed ; and  I felt  a shuddering,  an  ex- 
traordinary movement.  I felt,  besides,  a general 
trembling  and  oppression  and  disordered  beatings 
of  the  heart.  The  most  sinister  reflections  took 
possession  of  me.  Was  I going  to  perish  like 
my  unfortunate  companion  1 I thought  so  from 
my  suffering ; however,  reason  told  me  that  the 
danger  was  passed.  I gained  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  village  of  Alt  St.  Johann.  The  in- 
struments had  been  struck  in  like  manner.” 

Nowhere  are  storms  exhibited  with  such  vio- 
lence, or  are  they  so  frequent,  as  within  the 
tropics  in  the  wet  season.  They  diminish  in  in- 
tensity and  number,  as  a general  law,  with  the 
increase  of  latitude,  and  chiefly  occur  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  But  on  passing  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  into  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
a modification  is  found  as  to  frequency,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  rain,  except  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries. Thus,  in  the  western  districts  of  Europe 
there  is  an  average  of  about  20  storms  in  the 
year;  at  Moscow,  17;  at  Kasan,  9;  and  at  Ir- 
kutsk about  8.  M.  Arago  estimates  the  annual 
average  of  storms  at  the  places  mentioned  as  fol- 
lows : Calcutta,  60 ; Rio  Janeiro,  60 ; Guada- 
loupe,  37 ; Buenos  Ayres,  20 ; Smyrna,  19 ; 
Berlin,  18 ; Strasburg,  17 ; Toulouse,  15 ; Utrecht, 
15;  Paris,  13;  Athens,  11;  Petersburg,  9;  Lon- 
don, 8 ; Pekin,  5 ; Cairo,  3.  When  falling  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  lightning  follows  the 
best  conductors,  attaching  itself  principally  to 
metals,  though  it  may  prefer  a body  which  is  not 
so  good  a conductor,  if  the  latter  conducts  it 
more  directly  to  the  ground.  Damp  substances 
are  preferred  after  metals — the  reason  why  men 
and  animals  are  struck,  stunned,  or  killed,  the 
dread  element  apparently  proving  fatal  by  the 
shock  given  to  the  nervous  system.  Kaemtz 
speaks  of  these  melancholy  events  as  not  very 
common.  He  mentions  that  at  Gottingen,  in  the 
space  of  a century,  three  persons  only  have  been 
killed  by  lightning,  and  but  two  at  Hatle.  But 
though  the  number  of  victims  is  very  limited,  if 
only  a single  locality  or  town  is  examined,  it  is 
frequently  otherwise  in  the  case  of  an  entire  coun- 
try. In  the  United  States,  twenty-four  persons 
have  been  struck  in  the  course  of  a year,  of  whom 
seventeen  were  killed ; and  as  many  as  twenty 
persons  have  perished  in  France  in  the  same  pe- 


riod. These  fatal  consequences  are  very  common- 
ly the  effects  of  incaution ; hay-makers  and  reap- 
ers in  the  fields,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  to 
the  contrary,  persisting  in  gathering  under  trees 
to  screen  themselves  from  the  rain.  This  is  the 
most  perilous  position  that  can  be  assumed  in  a 
storm : the  safest  would  be  to  lie  down  on  the 
most  open  ground ; but  in  all  situations,  appro- 
priately is  the  prayer  preferred,  in  the  words  of 
the  liturgy,  “ From  lightnings  and  tempest — 
good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 


THE  HY-ENA. 

BUT  scanty  favor  has  this  ill-favored,  unhappy- 
looking  quadruped  met  with  hitherto  in  the 
eyes  of  zoologists  ; and,  as  a general  rule,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  older  the  work  on  natural  his- 
tory in  which  he  is  mentioned,  the  more  abundant 
are  the  hard  epithets  lavished  upon  his  devoted 
head.  His  personal  appearance  is  certainly  any 
thing  but  prepossessing ; but  if  his  countenance 
is  gloomy  and  malignant  in  captivity,  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  more  lowering  than  the  physiog- 
nomy of  many  an  F.Z.S.  would  speedily  become 
if  he  were  transported  from  his  snug  fireside — 
which,  after  all,  is  an  ice-house  compared  to 
the  torrid  regions  of  Africa,  whence  cometh  the 
hapless  hyama — to  a crippled  and  narrow  den, 
facing  the  north,  and  situate  in  a damp  and 
foggy  comer ; or  condemned  to  dine  upon  a 
leg-of-mutton  bone,  instead — as  the  hyaena  has 
been  known  tu  do  in  his  native  land— of  discuss- 
ing a repast  of  three  courses,  consisting  of  a young 
ass,  a goat,  and  a fox,  at  one  sitting.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  no  animal  has  a greater 
aversion  to  close  Confinement  than  the  hysna ; 
little  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances he  should  seldom  or  ever  appear  to  ad- 
vantage ; but,  on  the  contrary,  generally  testify 
an  impatient,  irritable  spirit,  particularly  when, 
to  amuse  the  “ gazing  crowd,”  he  is  kept  in  sus- 
pense regarding  the  one  creature  comfort  which 
he  thoroughly  enjoys,  viz.,  his  dinner.  The  hys- 
terical laughter  of  the  poor  beast,  which  gives 
such  intense  satisfaction  to  the  spectators  who 
usually  cluster  about  the  dens  at  feeding- time, 
has  to  our  ears  a very  pitiful  sound.  It  has  cer- 
tainly a strange  resemblance  to,  and,  when  heard 
at  a distance,  is  a very  close  imitation  of,  the 
laughter  of  the  human  species ; but  it  is  any  thing 
rather  than  an  appreciation  of  a joke  which  calls 
forth  the  shrill  and  unearthly  sounds  uttered  by 
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the  mother's  kaross,  and  this  in  such  a gentle  and 
cautious  manner,  that  the  poor  parent  has  been 
unconscious  of  her  loss  until  the  cries  of  the  little 
innocent  have  reached  her  from  without,  when  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  jaws  of  the  monster." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  ferocity,  in  the 
district  of  Schcufberg,  at  the  Cape,  the  spotted 
hyena  is  sometimes  domesticated  in  the  houses 
of  the  peasantry,  among  whom,  we  are  told,  “ he 
is  preferred  to  the  dog  himself  for  attachment  to 
his  master,  for  general  sagacity,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  for  his  qualifications  for  the  chase." 

The  striped  hyena,  of  the  north  of  Africa  and 
of  Asia,  differs  in  no  essential  particular,  save  in 
the  substitution  of  a barred  for  a spotted  dress, 
from  the  above  variety — the  description  of  the  one, 
with  this  single  variation,  will  serve  for  that  of 
the  other.  In  many  particulars  the  hyena  re- 
sembles both  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  the  latter  espe- 
cially in  disposition  and  size,  yet,  in  other  respects, 
it  is  so  singular  in  its  conformation  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  confound  this  race  with  any  other  class 
of  animals.  The  skull  of  the  hyena  is  short,  and 
remarkable  for  its  solidity  and  thickness ; the 
character  of  the  mouth,  too,  is  peculiar — the  tu- 
berculous, or  small  teeth,  generally  found  behind 
the  carnivorous,  being  utterly  wanting,  while 
these  last  progressively  increase  in  size,  as  they 
are  placed  more  and  more  backward.  This  for- 
midable array  of  fangs  adorns  jaws  which  are 
possessed  of  enormous  strength,  and  adapted  for 
crushing  the  hardest  substances ; the  muscles 
which  raise  the  lower  jaw  are  in  consequence 
unusually  developed,  and  appear  tike  enormous 
masses  of  flesh  on  either  side  of  the  head.  The 
neck,  chest,  and  shoulders  of  the  hytena  are  ex- 
tremely powerful,  while  the  hind-quarters  are  dis- 
proportionably  low,  and  the  hind-legs  bent,  crouch- 
ing and  knock-kneed,  causing  the  pace  even  when 
rapid  to  be  of  a shuffling  or  dragging  character. 
Indeed,  it  is  a remarkable  peculiarity  about  this 
animal,  that  when  he  is  first  obliged  to  run,  he 
always  appears  lame  for  a considerable  distance, 
so  much  60,  as  in  some  instances  to  have  induced 
the  belief  that  one  of  his  legs  was  broken.  After 
running  some  time,  however,  this  halting  disap- 
pears, and  he  proceeds  on  his  course  very  swiftly. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  quadruped  which  pos- 
sesses but  four  toes  on  either  foot;  the  claws 
these  are  armed  with  are  blunt,  stout,  and  non- 
retractile,  but  the  dew-claw  in  the  dog  and  the 
innermost  claw  of  the  feline  kind  are,  strange  to 
say,  utterly  wanting.  The  coat  is  of  two  differ- 
ent materials,  fur  or  wool  in  small  quantities  be- 
ing intermixed  with  long,  stiff,  and  silky-looking 
hair.  The  general  color  of  the  hide  is  a dirty 
yellow,  or  yellowish  brown,  the  oblique  stripes, 
and  numerous  spots  of  the  respective  varieties 
being  of  so  dark  a tint  as  almost  to  arrive  at  a 
perfect  black.  A coarse,  bristly  mane  runs  down 
the  spine,  and  terminates  in  a short  and  bushy 
tail,  while  the  ears,  which  give  a good  deal  of 
character  to  the  head  and  face,  are  nearly  desti- 
tute of  hair,  a fact  which  is  the  more  apparent,  as 
they  are  large,  pointed,  and  very  erect. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  striped  hynna  is 


of  a less  ferocious  temper  than  his  spotted  broth- 
er, and  we  can  hardly  think  that  this  can  really 
be  a fact ; we  should  rather  imagine  that  the 
placability  of  either  species  depends  more  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  respect- 
ively placed  than  upon  natural  temperament. 
44  Every  kind  of  beast  is  tamed  and  hath  been 
tamed  of  mankind,"  and  we  believe  the  spotted 
hyena  is  to  the  full  as  susceptible  of  kindness, 
and  amenable  to  education,  as  is  the  other  va- 
riety. 


A TURKISH  REVOLUTION. 

IN  the  year  1065  of  the  Hegira,  on  the  second 
day  of  the  feasts  of  Beiram,  a large  group  of 
Mussulmans  was  assembled  in  a circle  before  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  Some  were  standing,  and 
others  were  sitting  cross-legged  on  mats  or  car- 
pets spread  upon  the  sand.  By  degrees  the  group 
was  increased,  as  the  Moslems  issued  from  the 
temple,  and  as  passers-by,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
remained  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Every  eye 
was  turned  toward  one  point  with  a look  of  ex- 
pectation ; but  a cloud  of  bluish  smoke  slowly 
rising  in  the  air  proved  that  the  gratification  of 
their  curiosity  was  not  the  only  pleasure  which 
these  Mussulmans  enjoyed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  crowd  of  smokers,  a young 
man  of  remarkably  handsome  features,  though 
somewhat  bronzed  by  an  Asiatic  sun,  was  seated 
before  a small  table,  which  was  covered  with 
swords  and  brass  balls.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
kind  of  close  jacket  of  green  silk,  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  set  off  his  light  and  graceful  figure ; a gir- 
dle of  antelope  skin,  on  which  some  mysterious 
characters  were  inscribed  in  silver,  confined  a 
pair  of  loose  trowsers,  which  were  drawn  in  close 
at  the  ankle.  This  tight  and  attractive  dress  was 
completed  by  a Phrygian  cap,  from  the  top  of 
which  hung  a small  musical  bell.  By  this  cos- 
tume, at  once  graceful  and  fantastic,  it  was  easy 
to  recognize  one  of  those  jugglers  whom  the  feasts 
of  Beiiram  drew  every  year  to  Stamboul,  and  to 
whom  was  erroneously  given  the  name  of  zin- 
gari. 

The  spectators  soon  became  so  numerous,  that 
many  found  it  difficult  to  get  even  a glimpse  of 
the  juggler’s  tricks.  The  brass  balls,  glittering  in 
the  sun,  were  flying  round  his  head  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  forming  every  variety  of  figure  at 
his  pleasure.  The  ease  and  grace  with  which 
the  zingaro  performed  these  wonders  gave  prom- 
ise of  still  greater.  At  length,  allowing  the  balls 
to  drop  one  after  the  other  into  a resounding  vaso 
at  his  feet,  he  armed  himself  with  a yataghan. 
Seizing  the  brilliant  hilt,  he  drew  the  blade  from 
its  costly  scabbard,  and  dexterously  whirling  it 
over  his  head,  made  as  it  were  a thousand  flashes 
of  lightning  sparkle  around  him.  The  Mussulmans 
slowly  bowed  their  heads  in  token  of  approbation 
much  after  the  manner  of  those  Chinese  manda- 
rins, carried  about  by  the  Italian  boys,  that  make 
perpetual  salutations  to  each  other. 

The  zingaro  continued  his  exploits  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  the  admiration  he  excited.  He 
next  took  a pigeon's  egg  from  a small  moss  bask- 
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et,  and  placing  it  upright  on  the  table,  he  struck 
it  with  the  edge  of  his  sword,  without  injuring  its 
fragile  covering.  An  incredulous  bystander  took 
the  egg  to  examine  it,  but  the  slight  pressure  of 
his  fingers  served  to  destroy  the  frail  object  which 
had  resisted  the  blow  of  the  cimeter.  Then  tak- 
ing off  his  Phrygian  cap  the  juggler  disclosed  a 
large  clear  forehead,  shaded  by  locks  of  jetty 
blackness.  Placing  upon  his  bare  head  a pyra- 
mid of  steel,  which  he  had  first  submitted  to  the 
circle  for  inspection,  he  made  the  curved  weapon 
fly  around  him  with  such  fearful  velocity,  that  he 
appeared  for  a moment  to  be  enveloped  within 
the  luminous  circles  it  described.  Presently  the 
sword  appeared  to  deviate,  and  grazed  the  hair 
of  the  intrepid  young  man.  Some  Europeans 
present  turned  pale,  and  closed  their  eyes  against 
the  dreaded  sight ; but  the  juggler's  hand  was 
sure.  The  yataghan,  which  had  spared  the  pig- 
eon’s egg,  had  severed  in  two  the  pyramid  of 
steel. 

This  act  of  dexterity  was  followed  by  many 
others  no  less  perilous.  The  boldness  of  the  zin- 
garo  terrified  the  usually  impassive  Turks ; and, 
what  was  yet  more  surprising,  he  even  made  them 
smile  by  the  amusing  stories  he  related.  Persons 
of  his  profession  in  Asia  were  generally  silent, 
and  their  only  powers  of  amusement  lay  in  their 
fingers’  ends  ; but  this  man  possessed  the  varied 
qualities  of  an  Indian  juggler  and  an  Arabian 
storyteller.  He  paused  between  almost  every 
trick  to  continue  a tale,  again  to  be  interrupted 
by  fresh  displays  of  his  power ; thus  by  turns 
delighting  the  eyes  and  the  cars  of  his  audience. 
During  the  more  dangerous  of  his  performances, 
even  the  smokers  held  their  breath,  and  not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the  quivering  of  the 
steel  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bell. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the 
zingaro  was  a man  apparently  about  forty  years 
of  age,  whose  carpet  was  placed  in  the  first  circle, 
and  whose  dress  denoted  him  to  be  of  superior 
rank.  This  was  the  bostangi-bassa,  superintend- 
ent of  the  gardens,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  purse 
to  the  grand  signior.  The  juggler  having  at 
length  completed  his  tricks,  the  people  remained 
to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  story  which  had  been 
so  often  interrupted.  He  then  continued  his 
narration,  which  was  one  of  the  wild  fictions  of 
the  east,  in  pronouncing  the  last  words  of  which, 
a melancholy  expression  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance. He  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  the  bos- 
tangi. 

44  Since  you  are  such  a magician,”  said  the  bos- 
tangi-bassa, “ will  you  tell  me  which  is  the  sul- 
tan’s favorite  flower  1 ” 

44  The  poppy  of  Aleppo ; it  is  red,”  replied  the 
juggler,  without  a moment’s  hesitation. 

44  At  what  time  docs  the  sultan  sleep  1”  resumed 
the  bostangi,  after  a few  moments’  reflection,  ex- 
pecting to  puzzle  him  by  this  question. 

44  Never !”  said  the  juggler. 

The  bassa  started,  and  looked  anxiously  around 
him,  fearing  lest  other  ears  than  bis  own  had 
heard  this  answer.  He  slowly  arose  and  beckon- 
ed the  zingaro  to  approach  him ; then  lowering 


his  voice— “Can  you  tell  me,”  said  he,  “the 
name  of  his  favorite  wife  1” 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  diviner,  in  a satirical  tone, 
44  it  is  Assarach.” 

The  bostangi  put  his  finger  on  the  juggler’s 
lips. 

“ Follow  me,”  said  be ; and,  as  he  moved  to 
depart,  the  crowd  respectfully  opened  a passage 
before  him. 

The  young  man  took  up  his  yataghan,  and  leav- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  baggage  to  be  carried  by 
a slave,  he  followed  the  steps  of  his  guide  toward 
the  great  door  of  the  palace. 

The  history  of  the  successors  of  Mohammed  ofl- 
en  present  little  beyond  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  a throne  at  the  mercy  of  a lawless  soldiery. 
Mahmoud  was  not  the  first  of  his  race  who  sought 
to  free  the  seraglio  from  those  formidable  guard- 
ians. Soliman  III.  had  formed  this  perilous  de- 
sign before  him,  but  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
janissaries,  led  by  Mustapha,  bis  uncle,  who  came 
from  the  Morea  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  emperor,  but  in  reality  to  seize  upon 
his  throne.  The  sultan  Mustapha,  who  had  com- 
menced his  reign  in  such  a tragic  manner,  expe- 
rienced all  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  must 
ever  attend  the  acts  of  a usurper  and  a tyrant. 
Sordid,  suspicious,  and  perfidious,  he  broke 
through  every  promise  he  had  made  to  the  janis- 
saries, whose  creature  nevertheless  he  was.  In- 
stead of  doubling  their  pay,  he  diminished  it ; in- 
stead of  lessening  the  taxes,  he  doubled  them. 
He  lived  buried  in  the  depths  of  his  palace,  the 
care  of  which  he  had  confided  to  the  Greek  sol- 
diery, notwithstanding  the  murmurs  of  the  legit- 
imate guards.  The  mutes,  dwarfs,  and  buffoons 
at  the  palace  could  alone  obtain  access  to  his 
presence. 

At  the  time  the  zingaro  was  amusing  the  gjpve 
subjects  of  his  highness,  Mustapha  was  seated 
cross-legged  on  his  divan  in  an  inner  apartment 
of  the  palace,  seeking  to  drive  away  his  ennui  in 
watching  the  columns  of  fragrant  smoke  as  they 
slowly  rose  from  the  long  tube  of  his  narghile. 
A slave  stood  beside  him,  holding  a feathered  fan 
of  varied  colors.  The  buffoons  of  the  palace  had 
vainly  tried  to  extort  one  smile  from  their  master. 
The  impassibility  of  the  grand  signior  gave  them 
to  understand  that  their  time  was  ill  chosen,  and 
that  mirth  would  be  dangerous ; they  had,  there- 
fore, one  after  the  other,  quitted  the  apartment 
waiting  to  re-enter  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
prince.  One  among  them,  however, — the  favor- 
ite dwarf,  and  the  most  deformed  of  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  palace — wished  to  make  another  at- 
tempt. He  entered  noiselessly,  and,  seating  him- 
self near  the  musing  sultan,  he  took  up  one  of  the 
tubes  of  the  narghile,  and  putting  it  to  his  lips, 
he  imitated  the  looks  and  posture  of  his  master. 
When  the  latter  perceived  that  the  intention  of 
the  buffoon  was  to  parody  his  sacred  person,  he 
gave  the  unfortunate  couTtier  a most  violent  push 
with  his  foot,  and  resumed  his  reverie.  The  head 
of  the  dwarf  hit  against  the  marble  fountain,  and 
blood  flowed  from  the  wound.  The  hapless  jest- 
er, whose  only  fault  lay  in  endeavoring  to  amuse 
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hi b master,  left  the  apartment  with  tears  glisten- 
ing in  his  eyes,  and  soon  not  a sound  was  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  immense  palace  but  the  voice 
of  the  muezzin  summoning  to  the  duties  of  the 
mosque. 

Shortly  afterward  the  hangings  opposite  the 
divan  were  gently  raised,  and  a man  stood  in  a 
respectful  attitude  before  Mustapha. 

“ What  would'st  thou  1”  said  the  sultan. 

The  bostangi-bassa,  for  it  was  he,  replied 
briefly,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  seraglio : 
“A  juggler  stands  without ; he  might  perchance 
amuse  your  highness.” 

The  sultan  made  a sign  in  the  negative. 

44  This  man,”  continued  the  bostangi,  “ knows 
strange  things ; he  can  read  the  future.” 

44  Let  him  come  in !” 

The  bostangi  bowed  profoundly  and  retired. 

Black  slaves,  armed  with  drawn  and  glisten- 
ing cimetcrs,  surrounded  the  imperial  sofa  when 
the  zingaro  was  introduced.  After  a slight  salu- 
tation, the  young  man  leaned  gracefully  upon  his 
yataghan,  awaiting  the  orders  of  the  emperor. 

44  Thy  name  !”  demanded  Mustapha. 

44  Mehalle.” 

“Thy  country  1” 

14  Jugglers  have  no  country.” 

44 Thine  age!” 

44 1 was  five  years  old  when  you  first  girded  on 
the  sword  of  Ottoman.” 

44  Whence  comest  thou!” 

“From  the  Morea,  signior,”  replied  the  zin- 
garo, pronouncing  the  words  with  emphasis. 

The  sultan  remained  silent  for  a moment,  but 
soon  added,  gayly : “ Since  you  can  read  the  fu- 
ture, I will  put  your  knowledge  to  the  proof. 
When  people  know  the  future,  they  ought  to 
know  the  past !” 

“You  say  right,  signior;  he  who  sees  the 
evening  star  rise  in  the  horizon  has  but  to  turn 
his  head  to  view  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.” 

44  Well ! tell  me  how  I made  my  ablutions  yes- 
terday.” 

44  The  first  with  Canary  wine,  the  second  with 
wine  of  Cyprus,  and  the  third  with  that  of  Chios.” 

The 44  chief  of  the  believers”  smiled  and  stroked 
his  beard ; he  was  indeed  in  the  habit  of  deroga- 
ting in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  from  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Koran. 

44  Knowest  thou,”  replied  the  sultan,  whom  the 
xingaro's  answer  had  put  into  a pleasant  humor 
— 44  knowest  thou  that  I could  have  thee  behead- 
ed!” 

44  Doubtless,”  said  the  juggler,  undauntedly, 
H as  you  did  the  Spanish  merchant,  who  watered 
his  wine  before  he  sold  it  to  you.” 

Mustapha  applauded  the  knowledge  of  the  zin- 
garo. He  hesitated,  nevertheless,  before  he  ven- 
tured to  put  the  dreaded  question  that  tyrants, 
who  are  ever  superstitious,  never  fail  to  demand 
of  astrologers — 44  How  long  have  I to  live!” 

The  grand  signior  assumed  a persuasive  tone, 
and  even  condescended  to  flatter  the  organ  of  des- 
tiny, in  hopes  of  obtaining  a favorable  answer. 

44  Thou  art  a wonderful  youth,”  said  he ; 44  thou 
knowest  things  of  which,  beside  thyself,  the  mutes 


only  possess  the  secret ; I have  questioned  many 
fakeers,  marabouts,  and  celebrated  dervises,  who 
have  three  times  visited  the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
but  none  of  them  were  able  to  answer  me  as 
thou  hast.  I should  wish  to  keep  thee  in  my 
palace ; I will  make  thee  richer  than  all  the  mer- 
chants of  Galaia,  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  the  year 
when  I must  die.” 

Mehalle  then  approached  the  emperor,  and  tak- 
ing his  hand,  he  appeared  to  study  the  lines  of  it 
with  deep  attention.  Having  finished  his  exam- 
ination, he  went  to  the  window,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  for  some  time  upon  the  heavens.  44  The 
fires  of  Beiram  are  lighting  up  the  cupola  of  the 
grand  mosque,”  said  he,  slowly;  44 night  is  at 
hand.” 

Mustapha  anxiously  awaited  the  answer  of  the 
astrologer.  The  latter  continued  in  a mysterious 
manner : 44  The  declining  day  still  eclipses  the 
light  of  the  constellations.  I will  answer  you, 
signior,  when  the  evening  star  appears.” 

The  sultan  made  a movement  of  impatience ; 
anger  was  depicted  in  his  countenance,  and  the 
look  which  he  darted  on  the  mutes  showed  the 
zingaro  that  he  had  incurred  his  highness's  dis- 
pleasure. Curiosity,  however,  doubtless  prevail- 
ed over  every  other  feeling  of  the  prince's  mind ; 
for,  turning  to  Mehalle,  he  said : 44 1 am  little 
accustomed  to  wait;  I will  do  so,  however,  if 
thou  canst  amuse  me  until  the  propitious  hour 
arrives.” 

44  Would  your  highness  like  to  see  some  feats 
of  juggling!”  said  Mehalle,  drawing  his  sabre 
from  the  scabbard. 

44  No ! no !”  exclaimed  the  sultan,  making  the 
circle  of  slaves  close  in  about  him.  44  Leave 
thine  arms.” 

44  Would  you  prefer  a story,  signior  t” 

44  Stories  that  lull  an  Arab  to  sleep  under  his 
tent  t No,  I must  have  something  new.  Of  all 
known  games,  there  is  but  one  I care  for ; I used 
to  play  it  formerly  ; but  now,  there  is  not  a sin- 
gle person  within  my  empire  who  understands 
a chess-board.” 

The  zingaro  smiled,  and  taking  an  ebony  box 
from  a velvet  bag,  he  presented  it  to  the  sultan, 
whose  wish  he  understood. 

The  words  of  Mustapha  will  require  some  ex- 
planation for  the  reader.  The  sultan  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  game  of  chess.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  he  easily  found  adver- 
saries, and  played  for  considerable  sums.  He 
possessed  the  secret  of  keeping  fortune  always 
at  his  side : when  he  lost,  the  happy  conqueror 
was  strangled.  Those  of  his  adherents  whom  ho 
admitted  to  the  honor  of  his  imperial  company, 
were  compelled  to  submit  either  to  their  ruin,  or, 
if  they  preferred  it,  to  their  death.  In  a short 
time,  not  a person  could  bo  found  within  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire  who  knew  any  thing 
of  the  game  of  chess.  Mehalle  was  not  ignorant 
of  these  circumstances ; nevertheless,  it  was  a 
chess-board  that  he  offered  to  the  sultan.  The 
stem  countenance  of  the  prince  relaxed  at  the 
sight,  and  the  board  was  immediately  placed  on 
the  bowed  back  of  a slave.  Before  commencing 
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the  game,  however,  the  sultan,  after  a moment’s 
reflection,  said;  “ We  are  about  to  play;  so 
far,  good ; but,  shouldst  thou  lose,  what  shall  I 
gain  ' 

44  Since  your  highness  does  me  the  honor  of 
playing  against  me,  I will  stake  all  that  I possess, 
this  cimeter  and  my  liberty.  But  what  if  I win!” 
added  the  zingaro,  folding  his  arms. 

44  Shouldst  thou  win,  I will  give  thee  a slave.” 

44  For  a free  man! — the  stake  is  not  equal.” 

44 1 will  add  to  it  my  finest  courser.” 

44 1 need  it  not ; my  feet  are  swifter  than  those 
of  an  Arab  steed.” 

44  What  wilt  thou  then!” 

44 1 have  a fancy,  sublime  signior.  Until  this 
day  I have  been  nothing  but  a poor  wanderer, 
and  have  worn  only  the  dress  and  the  cap  of  a 
juggler.  Were  I to  complain  of  this,  I should  be 
ungrateful,  for  this  simple  garb  has  ever  seen  me 
free  and  happy.  I,  however,  renounce  it ; I be- 
come your  slave ; my  mirth  shall  be  for  you  alone ; 
I will  sing  for  you  Indian  songs,  and,  above  all, 
I will  divine  for  none  but  you.  In  return,  I will 
ask  but  one  thing ; it  is  to  allow  me,  if  I win,  to 
wear  your  royal  mantle  for  ten  minutes,  to  sit 
upon  the  divan  surrounded  by  slaves,  and  to  place 
upon  my  head  that  dreaded  turban,  whose  fame 
has  reached  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.” 

The  proposition  of  Mehalle  was  received  with 
a burst  of  laughter  from  the  sultan.  Had  Mus- 
tapha  not  laughed,  the  zingaro  was  a dead  man. 

44  Thou  wouldst  sit  upon  the  seat  of  the  caliphs ! 
Dost  thou  not  fear  the  weight  of  this  turban  upon 
thy  silly  head ! A fine  figure  thou  wouldst  make 
under  the  pelisse  of  Ottoman ! I should  like  to 
see  thee  giving  audience  to  the  viziers  and  the 
pashas !” 

44  It  is  in  your  highness’s  power  to  afford  your- 
self this  pleasure.” 

44  Well,”  exclaimed  Mustapha, 44 1 will  agree  to 
the  stake.  A juggler  upon  the  throne ! Such  a 
sight  was  never  seen  in  the  East.” 

The  game  commenced ; it  was  short.  The 
sultan  lost,  but  he  was  in  a pleasant  vein,  and  he 
prepared  to  fulfill  his  engagement. 

Mustapha  loosened  his  girdle,  took  off  his  pe- 
lisse, and  laid  down  his  turban,  while  a slave  as- 
sisted to  invest  Mehalle  in  the  royal  garments. 
These  preparations  completed,  the  sultan,  dressed 
only  in  loose  silken  trowsers  and  a richly  em- 
broidered vest,  approached  a clock,  and  placing 
his  finger  on  the  dial  plate — 44  When  the  hand 
shall  mark  the  hour  of  eight,”  said  he,  44 1 shall 
have  paid  my  debt,  and  then,  signior,  you  will  be- 
come my  astrologer.” 

The  juggler  ascended  the  divan,  and  having 
placed  his  faithful  cimeter  at  his  side,  he  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  thrown  open  for  the  numerous 
courtiers  who  had  been  long  awaiting  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  highness.  The  apartment,  which 
the  dim  light  of  evening  rendered  rather  obscure, 
was  immediately  filled  with  a large  assembly, 
among  which  were  mingled  the  mufti,  and  the 
ulemas,  the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  the  pashas  from 
their  different  provinces,  and  the  great  officers  of 
the  porte,  the  bostangi-bassa  being  of  the  number. 
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Seated  apart  tfpon  velvet  cushions,  Mustapha 
was  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  surprise  which 
awaited  the  assembly,  and  at  the  embarrassment 
which  would  doubtless  be  exhibited  by  the  zingaro. 

At  a sign  from  Mustapha,  the  flambeaux  were 
lighted,  and  the  room  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Venetian  mirrors  reflected  the  jets  d'eau  which 
fell  in  dazzling  showers  into  basins  of  green  mar- 
ble. This  enchanting  scene  was  unnoticed  by  the 
assembly ; all  were  bending  respectfully  before 
the  sultan’s  divan,  and  Mustapha,  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  zingaro,  began  to  look  uneasy. , 

Mehalle  stood  with  lofty  bearing  and  majestic 
air  With  one  hand  he  grasped  his  yataghan, 
while  with  the  other  he  motioned  the  assembly 
to  rise. 

Murmurs  of  admiration  passed  through  tbs 
apartment ; the  young  man  received  them  with 
a smile,  and,  fixing  more  firmly  on  his  head  the 
green  turban,  shaded  by  a plume  of  scarlet  feath- 
ers, he  cried  in  a commanding  tone ; 44  Let  ths 
standard  of  the  prophet  be  raised  on  the  grand 
mosque  ! the  people  will  salute  it  from  afar  at  ths 
fires  of  Be'iram !”  At  these  words  an  officer 
stepped  forth  to  execute  the  order ; but  Mustapha 
rose  to  prevent  him. 

44  Haggi  Mohammed,”  continued  the  zingaro, 
with  an  imperious  gesture,  44  obey  !” 

The  aga  bowed  and  retired.  Mehalle  added : 
44  Let  the  imauns  repair  to  the  temples,  and  offer 
up  petitions  for  the  new  sultan ! Cadilisquier, 
have  the  tomb  of  Mustapha  opened  in  Scutari, 
the  city  of  the  dead.” 

The  sultan  tried  to  smile.  44  Keepers  of  the 
treasury,”  continued  the  juggler,  44  distribute 
among  the  poor  of  Stamboul  the  accumulated 
hoardings  of  the  late  emperor.” 

44 Enough,  buffoon!”  exclaimed  Mustapha,  in 
an  agitated  voice,  on  seeing  how  readily  his  serv- 
ants obeyed  these  strange  orders.  The  plot  be- 
came alarming. 

44 1 still  command,”  replied  the  zingaro,  with 
calm  self-possession ; 44  the  clock  has  not  yet 
struck  the  hour  of  eight.  Art  thou  then  so  im- 
patient to  know  the  fate  that  awaits  thee !”  The 
courtiers  were  at  a loss  to  understand  this  mys- 
terious scene.  They  looked  with  terror  on  this 
bold  young  man,  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
power,  and  the  bostangi  was  astonished  to  see 
his  sanguinary  master  tremble  before  a strolling 
juggler. 

44  Mustapha,”  continued  the  diviner,  44  thou 
wouldst  know  the  time  of  thy  death!  I am 
about  to  tell  thee,  for  the  evening  star  has  risen ! 

I will  tell  thee  even,  in  order  to  be  generous, 
what  death  thou  shalt  die.  Mufti,  advance.” 

The  president  of  the  oumela  came  forward. 
The  zingaro  proceeded:  “You,  who  read  each 
day  the  book  of  our  prophet,  and  explain  it  to 
the  people,  sovereign  judge  of  the  empire,  tell 
this  man  how  avarice  and  usury  ought  to  be  pun* 
ished ; what  penalty  awaits  him  who  shelters 
himself  in  retirement  that  he  may  break  the  laws, 
who  intoxicates  himself  during  the  hours  of  puri- 
fication, and  who,  stained  with  every  crime,  has 
never  used  his  power  but  to  oppress  the  weak« 
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to  spoil  the  rich,  to  ruin  innocence,  and  to  sacri- 
fice virtuel” 

Great  excitement  now  prevailed,  and  Mus- 
tapha,  pale,  and  deprived  of  all  self-possession, 
sought  the  hilt  of  his  dagger. 

The  mufti  replied  in  a low  and  grave  tome: 
“ The  least  of  these  crimes  is  deserving  of 
death  ” 

44  Thou  hearest,  Mustapha,  it  is  the  prophet 
who  condemns  thee !”  As  he  said  this,  he  beck- 
oned to  the  mutes ; Mustapha  tried  to  rush  to 
the  divan,  but  he  was  seized  by  the  slaves,  who 
passed  the  cord  around  his  neck. 

44  Yes,  thine  hour  is  come,’*  pursued  the  di- 
viner; 44  the  lives  of  so  many  victims  must  be 
paid  for  by  thine  own ; I am  at  length  come  to 
avenge  them.” 

44  And  who  art  thou  V9 

44  It  needs  not  I should  tell  thee,  for  thou  know- 
est  me ! On  this  day  fifteen  years,  a man  fell, 
pierced  with  wounds  by  the  hands  of  thy  soldiers, 
on  the  very  spot  where  within  this  hour  thou 
shalt  die.  Thou  didst  seize  on  his  possessions, 
thou  didst  invest  thyself  with  his  turban,  but  it 
wanted  then  those  feathers  dyed  in  his  blood. 
That  man  was  my  father;  he  was  the  caliph. 
Yes ! I am  the  son  of  Soliman.  Thou  hast  mas- 
sacred my  family.  Thou  hast  reckoned  their 
heads  also.  Thou  hast  confounded  the  son  of 
thy  master  with  the  child  of  the  slave.  I am 
the  evening  star — I am  the  sultan  Amurath  !’* 

As  he  thus  spoke,  the  young  prince  made  a 
step  forward.  His  lofty  brow,  his  features,  his 
voice,  the  almost  supernatural  majesty  of  his 
countenance,  inspired  a deep  emotion  in  the  as- 
sembly. All  the  courtiers  prostrated  themselves 
upon  the  marble  floor.  They  thought  they  saw 
again  the  young  and  glorious  Soliman  in  one  of 
those  audiences  when  he  made  tho  rebellious 
pashas  quail  before  him. 

After  a moment  of  respectful  silence,  tho  cry 
of  44  Long  live  Amurath  !’*  shook  the  roof  of  the 
seraglio,  and  was  echoed  in  the  distance  by  the 
crowd  who  were  thronging  toward  Saint  Sophia. 
At  the  same  moment  the  body  of  Mustapha  fell 
lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  time-piece  slowly 
struck  the  hour,  and  the  muezzin,  in  a solemn 
voice,  repeated  from  the  cupola,  44  It  is  eight 
o’clock !” 


INCIDENTS  OF  JURY  TRIALS. 

OF  all  public  duties  there  is  none  of  such  fearful 
responsibility,  if  we  except  the  dissemination 
of  divine  truth,  as  that  which  devolves  on  the 
empanneled  jury,  who  are  to  decide  on  facts  on 
which  human  life  depends.  The  unbiased  judg- 
ment, notwithstanding  appearances  and  circum- 
stances— the  undeviating  attention  to  conflicting 
evidence,  intricate  details,  and  trifling  incidents, 
which  become  important  from  their  bearing,  the 
charitable  feeling  which  should  keep  alive  all 
doubts  of  guilt  till  fully  proved,  are,  indeed,  men- 
tal exercises  of  the  highest  order.  They  may  be 
tasked  too  much  in  decisions  where  all  rests  on 
circumstantial  evidence — the  fallibility  of  such 
evidence  has  not  been  rare,  even  in  cases  where 


common  sense  could  have  no  doubt.  The  con- 
sciousness that  such  has  been  the  case,  and  the 
conviction  that  such  may  often  be  the  case,  are 
strong  arguments  against  the  forfeiture  of  life  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  Wherever  there  exists 
a moral  possibility  that  the  criminal  act  may  not 
have  been  sommitted  by  the  accused,  the  safer 
course  the  law  could  take  would  be  not  to  de- 
mand the  dreadful  sacrifice — that  should  be  for 
proof  which  could  not  be  set  aside — it  is  a con- 
tested point  whether  capital  punishment  should 
be  altogether  abolished,  and  much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides. 

It  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society  that 
the  secrecy  with  which  crimes  are  committed,  is 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  their  discovery.  Crimes 
of  great  enormity  seldom  escape  detection,  and 
there  are  few  aphorisms  more  true  than  that 
44  murder  will  out .”  Some  vestige  is  constantly 
left  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  attending  an  act 
of  violence.  Nay,  the  very  means  taken  for  con- 
cealment  often  lead  to  detection.  It  is  justly  re- 
marked by  Starkie,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded,  merits  the  most 
profound  attention.  Scientific  assistance  has 
been  eminently  useful  in  saving  the  innocent  and 
detecting  tho  guilty.  In  some  remarkable  trials 
for  murder  many  offenders  have  been  detected  by 
the  observation  of  medical  men,  who  have  traced 
the  facts  by  slight  and  unexpected  circumstances. 
Many  cases  mentioned  in  Taylor's  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most 
interesting  information,  illustrate  this  statement. 
He  mentions  that  when  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
called  to  see  Mr.  Blight,  of  Deptford,  who  had 
been  mortally  wounded  by  a pistol  shot,  in  the 
year  1806,  he  inferred  from  an  examination 
of  the  localities,  that  the  shot  must  have  been 
fired  by  a left-handed  man.  The  only  left-hand- 
ed man  near  the  premises  at  the  time  was  a Mr. 
Patch,  a particular  friend  of  the  deceased,  who 
was  not  in  the  least  suspected.  The  man  was 
afterward  tried  and  convicted  of  the  crime,  and 
he  made  a full  confession  of  his  guilt  before  exe- 
cution. Yet  medical  evidence  is  not  always  borne 
out  by  the  fact.  A man  was  stabbed  by  another 
in  the  face.  A knife,  with  the  blade  entire,  was 
brought  forward  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
at  the  trial,  the  surgeon  having  declared  that  the 
wound  must  have  been  caused  by  this  knife ; the 
wounded  person  recovered,  but  a year  afterward 
a fistula  formed  in  the  face,  and  the  broken  point 
of  the  real  weapon  was  discharged  from  the  sinus ; 
the  wound  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  knife  brought  forward  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  trial. 

We  may  reasonably  conclude  that  marks,  mis- 
taken for  blood-stains,  found  on  the  clothes  ef 
persons  suspected  of  murder,  have  often  been 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against  them ; but 
the  noble  science  of  chemistry  can  ascertain  when 
the  marks  are  vegetable  stains,  however  closely 
resembling  those  of  blood.  By  an  ingenious  pro- 
cess suggested  by  M.  Taddie,  of  Florence,  hu- 
man blood  can  be  distinguished  from  animal,  and 
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the  blood  of  various  animals  from  that  of  each 
other.  The  microscope,  in  the  hands  of  a com- 
petent person,  is  eminently  useful  in  discovering 
the  distinction.  The  benefit  resulting  from  chem- 
istry may  be  appreciated,  when  we  consider  what 
the  fate  of  many  innocent  individuals  would  have 
been  without  its  aid.  In  March,  1840,  a person 
was  murdered  at  Islington ; a man  was  taken  up 
on  suspicion ; a sack  was  found  in  his  posses- 
sion, having  upon  it  many  red  stains,  supposed 
to  be  blood.  Professor  Graham  examined  them, 
and  found  them  to  be  from  red  paint,  containing 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  sack 
had  been  worn  as  an  apron  by  a boy  who  had 
been  apprentice  to  a paper-stainer ; the  accused 
had  received  it  a few  days  before  wrapped  round 
a parcel.  A farmer’s  lad  was  taken  up  on  sus- 
picion of  murder.  His  blue  blouse  and  trowsers 
were  marked  with  red  and  brown  stains,  appar- 
ently blood,  and  it  appeared  as  if  blood-stained 
fingers  had  been  wiped  on  them.  The  articles 
wee  chemically  examined,  and  the  marks  found 
to  have  been  caused  by  vegetable  juice.  The 
boy,  on  being  questioned,  said  that  he  had  the 
day  before  he  was  taken  up  gathered  a quantity 
of  red  poppies,  which  had  been  bruised  by  his 
treading  on  them:  he  took  them  homo  in  his 
blouse.  If  the  poor  boy  had  not  been  borne  out 
in  his  statement  by  the  chemical  process,  his  lit- 
tle Bpan  of  life  might  have  been  cut  short.  No- 
thing, indeed,  is  more  common  than  stains  re- 
sembling blood,  and  there  are  many  on  whose 
persons  or  instruments  such  have  been  found, 
who  would  have  met  the  fate  of  murderers  had 
they  not  been  living  in  times  of  scientific  discov- 
eries. A man  was  accused  of  having  murdered 
his  uncle,  to  whom  he  was  heir.  The  knife 
which  was  found  on  him  was  brought  in  evi- 
dence against  him.  It  was  stained  with  dark 
spots  declared  to  bo  blood.  It  was  discovered 
that  it  had  been  used  a short  time  before  by  a 
person  cutting  a lemon,  and  as  it  had  not  been 
wiped,  the  acid  acting  on  the  metal  had  caused 
the  appearance.  A few  years  since  a lfian  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  murder.  The  collar  and 
upper  part  of  his  shirt  were  stained  with  large 
spots  of  a deep  pinkish  color,  which  appeared 
like  blood  that  had  been  attempted  to  be  washed 
out ; but  as  none  of  the  color  was  discharged  by 
the  application  of  water,  and  being  turned  of  a 
light  crimson  by  ammonia,  it  was  proved  not  to 
be  blood,  and  the  stain  was  accounted  for  when 
it  was  found  that  the  man  had  wom  a red  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  his  neck  one  wet  night,  while 
taking  violent  exercise. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  met  with  cases 
where  the  most  overwhelming  circumstantial  evi- 
dence might  have  been  brought  forward  to  crimi- 
nate, had  not  light  been  fortunately  thrown  on 
the  facts.  Accidental  injuries  may  be  attributed 
to  design,  if  sufficient  motive  for  such  can  be 
proved.  It  is  recorded  that  two  persons  who  had 
been  hunting  during  the  day,  slept  together  at 
night.  One  of  them  was  renewing  the  chase  in 
his  dreams,  and  imagining  himself  present  at  the 
death  of  the  stag,  cried  out,  11  I’ll  kill  him,  I’ll  | 


kill  him.”  The  other,  awakened  by  the  noise, 
got  out  of  bed,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  be- 
held the  sleeper  give  several  deadly  stabs  with  a 
knife  on  that  part  of  the  bed  which  his  compan- 
ion had  just  quitted.  Suppose  a blow  given  m 
this  way,  and  that  the  two  men  had  been  shown 
to  have  quarreled  previously  to  retiring  to  rest  1 
Perhaps  there  can  not  be  found  a more  curious 
case  than  one  which  occurred  a few*  ycais  since  at 
the  British  Museum,  by  which  a gentleman  might 
have  been  made  liable  for  a disgraceful  transac- 
tion. He  requested  the  attendant  who  w as  with 
him  to  let  him  see  a particular  coin ; he  opened 
the  drawer  of  coins,  and  pointing  it  out,  observed 
that  it  was  the  only  coin  of  that  stamp.  The  gen- 
tleman asked  if  he  was  sure  of  that,  and  was  an- 
swered  that  it  was  a known  fact.  The  visitor 
requested  leave  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  and  on 
being  told  it  was  against  rule,  drew*  a written  or- 
der from  his  pocket,  which  he  had  procured  from 
one  of  the  members.  The  coin  was  then  placed 
in  his  hand,  and  he  examined  it  closely  for  a few 
minutes,  and  then  returned  it  to  the  drawer, 
which  the  man  closed,  and  took  his  leave.  Before 
he  had  time  to  reach  the  street  the  man  rushed 
after  him,  demanding  the  coin.  The  gentleman 
said  he  had  placed  it  in  the  drawer.  It  was  pos- 
itively declared  not  to  be  there.  After  a sharp 
altercation  on  both  sides,  the  man  declared  that  he 
must  search  the  gentleman ; this  he  protested  he 
would  not  allow,  and  insisted  on  his  again  look- 
ing in  the  drawer — the  coin  was  not  to  be  found ! 
The  police  were  called,  and  told  to  search  the 
gentleman.  He  insisted  vehemently  that  he 
would  allow  no  such  thing,  and  desired  the  at- 
tendant to  go  back  and  look  better  in  the  drawer 
In  a few  minutes  he  returned  with  many  apolo- 
gies, and  the  coin  in  his  hand ; it  had  slipped  into 
a chink  in  the  drawer,  where  fortunately  it  was 
at  last  found.  Had  it  remained  undiscovered,  the 
gentleman  would  have  been  placed  in  a most  pit- 
iable situation,  for  he  took  frem  his  puTse  a coin 
exactly  like  that  just  found.  Having  heard  that 
there  was  one  of  the  same  stamp  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining it,  and  comparing  it  with  his  own.  The 
other  gone — which  was  believed  to  be  the  only 
one  in  existence,  and  this  found  on  the  gentle- 
man, would  have  been  an  everlasting  stain  upon 
his  character.  There  is  a case  recorded,  where 
the  accused  escaped  the  fate  which  every  one  be- 
lieved he  deserved.  About  fifty  years  since,  a 
man  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  a fel- 
low-laborer. The  evidence  against  him  was  very 
strong.  They  had  been  digging  together  in  the 
field  where  the  murder  took  place.  The  victim 
was  found  lying  dead  upon  the  ground — the  fatal 
W’ound  was  inflicted  by  the  stroke  of  a spade, 
which  was  found  beside  him  ; the  edge  covered 
with  hair  and  blood.  His  companion  was  not  in 
the  field,  but  his  was  the  spade  which  had  given 
the  death-blow — it  was  marked  with  his  name. 
In  further  evidence  it  came  out  that  they  had  had 
a violent  dispute  the  night  before  about  the  di- 
vision of  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  digging  of  the 
field.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one  who  attended 
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the  trial,  the  jury  could  not  agree ; there  was  one 
who  refused  to  join  in  a verdict  of  guilty.  After 
having  held  out  for  the  allotted  time,  they  were 
taken  to  the  usual  confines,  and  there  dismissed. 
The  man  was  liberated ; but  though  he  had  es- 
caped with  life,  he  was  looked  on  as  a murderer. 
It  was  not  for  many  years  after  that  his  charac- 
ter was  cleared.  The  person  who  had  put  the 
poor  man  to  death  was  a sporting  gentleman,  I 
who  had  gone  out  hunting  early  in  the  morning. 
Some  of  the  hounds  had  bounded  over  the  hedge, 
and  the  gentleman  followed  them.  One  man  was 
in  the  field  alone,  the  other  having  gone  to  light 
his  pipe  at  the  nearest  cabin.  He  spoke  inso- 
lently to  the  gentleman,  as  he  came  forward  to 
order  him  out  of  the  field.  The  gentleman  made 
a lash  at  him  with  his  whip,  and  the  man  hurry- 
ing aside  to  avoid  it,  slipped,  and  fell  on  the  edge 
of  the  spade  which  was  in  the  ground ; his  head 
was  cloven,  and  he  laid  dead  upon  the  ground. 
The  gentleman,  in  an  agony,  went  to  a friend 
and  told  what  had  happened.  Acting  on  his  ad- 
vice, he  immediately  took  ship  and  went  abroad. 
On  finding  shortly  after  that  the  poor  man  was 
arraigned  for  the  murder,  the  friend  of  the  gen- 
tleman managed  to  have  his  name  on  the  panel, 
for  the' purpose  of  saving  the  man — he  was  the 
juror  who  refused  to  affix  his  name  to  the  verdict 
of  guilty. 

A respect  for  justice  appears  to  be  inherent  in 
our  nature,  and  the  impression  left  on  the  public 
mind,  by  the  chance  that  an  innocent  person  may 
have  suffered  for  a crime  which  he  did  not  com- 
mit, tends  to  lessen  the  reverence  for  laws  which 
may  operate  unjustly;  the  possibility  and  the 
probability  of  innocence  are  frequently  one  and 
the  same  in  popular  estimation,  and  wo  know 
that  the  possibility  and  the  probability  of  guilt 
have  in  some  cases  been  considered  the  same  by 
those  who  have  carried  on  prosecutions — thus, 
on  one  side,  the  delinquent  has  been  frequently 
elevated  to  the  position  of  the  martyr ; and,  on 
the  other,  the  guiltless  have  been  degraded  to  that 
of  the  criminal — a difference  in  the  penalty  award- 
ed for  supposed  and  for  positive  guilt  would  gen- 
erate more  reasonable  views.  The  impression 
that  Elizabeth  Fenning  was  innocent  of  the  crime 
for  which  she  suffered  was  very  general.  She 
was  tried  for  having  poisoned  the  family  with 
whom  she  lived  with  some  dumplings  made  by 
herself.  She  was  convicted  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  executed  on  the  26th  of  July,  1815. 
An  opinion  prevailed  that  her  guilt  had  not  been 
clearly  established.  She  persevered  in  declaring 
her  innocence,  and  appeared  to  be  supported  by 
the  trust  that  it  would  soon  be  manifest ; her  de- 
meanor and  her  previous  excellent  character — 
her  last  affecting  interview  with  her  parents,  when 
she  comforted  them  by  the  most  solemn  assur- 
ance of  her  innocence.  The  confidence  in  her 
dying  declaration  was  evinced  in  the  exhibition 
of  public  feeling  at  her  funeral,  which  took  place 
on  the  31st.  There  was  an  order  and  decorum 
in  the  average  merits  of  the  vast  assemblage  who 
attended  her  remains  to  the  burying-place,  which 
marked  respect  for  the  deceased.  The  windows 


and  the  railings,  and  even  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
were  thronged  with  persons  to  witness  the  mourn- 
ful procession,  which  few  could  see  without  the 
most  melancholy  feelings.  The  pall  was  sup- 
ported by  six  young  girls  attired  in  white  ; eight 
chief  mourners,  led  by  the  bereft  parents,  fol- 
lowed ; and  then  hundreds  of  persons,  walking 
two  abreast.  Thousands  followed  the  train. 

In  Germany,  the  sentence  of  death  is  not  car- 
ried into  effect  till  there  is  a confession  of  guilt ; 
but  the  durance  in  which  the  condemned  is  kept 
is  worse  than  death  itself.  When  his  judges  be- 
lieve his  denial  proceeds  from  obstinacy,  he  is  con- 
fined in  a subterraneous  dungeon — here  no  ray  of 
light  is  admitted,  but  all  is  dark,  cold,  and  damp 
— the  horrors  of  solitary  confinement  are  enhanced 
by  an  abode  so  loathsome — the  wretched  prisoner 
is  allowed  no  sustenance  but  a pittance  of  bread 
and  water — the  dimensions  of  his  cell  are  so  con- 
tracted, that  he  can  not  stretch  his  limbs,  and  the 
grave  itself  is  looked  to  as  a release  from  such  mis- 
ery. The  mind  and  body  soon  sink  under  such 
wretchedness,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
innocent  avow  a crime  which  they  never  com- 
mitted.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  since,  a 
woman,  convicted  of  murder,  was  consigned  to 
the  dungeon,  to  be  kept  there  till  she  made  a full 
confession  of  her  guilt.  For  a fortnight  she  as- 
serted her  innocence  of  the  crime,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  her  courage  and  her  strength  forsook 
her — she  confessed  the  murder.  She  could  scarce- 
ly totter  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  was  accomplished.  In  the  year 
1821,  Kugelcher,  the  most  celebrated  German 
painter  of  his  day,  was  robbed  and  murdered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Dresden.  A soldier  of  the 
name  of  Fischer  was  taken  up  and  brought  to 
trial.  The  circumstantial  evidence  against  him 
left  no  doubt  of  his  guilt  on  the  minds  of  his  judges, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  die  ; but  as  he  had  not 
confessed,  he  was  sent  to  the  dungeon ; but  his 
powers  of  endurance  failed  after  some  months,  and 
he  acknowledged  the  murder.  We  are  told  that 
“he  had  not  yet  been  broken  on  the  wheel,”  when 
circumstances  came  out,  which  raised  suspicion 
against  Kalkofen,  another  soldier,  as  having  been 
an  accomplice  in  the  crime.  The  result  of  the 
new  inquiry  was  the  complete  proof  of  Fischer’s 
innocence  : not  a shadow  of  doubt  remained.  The 
real  criminal  confessed  that  he  had  committed  the 
robbery  and  murder.  The  liberty  now  accorded 
to  Fischer  was  cruelly  embittered  by  the  effects 
of  the  fatal  confinement.  He  had,  when  liberated, 
to  be  carried  from  the  prison  to  the  hospital ; he 
said  that  ho  had  made  the  false  confession,  that 
he  might  be  released  by  death  from  a situation  so 
intolerable.  Nothing,  as  we  perceive,  can  be  more 
subversive  of  justice  than  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  cases  of  presumptive  evidence ; but  such  an 
unhappy  example  does  not  prevent  its  being  de- 
sirable that  some  change  should  take  place.  It  is 
true  that  circumstantial  evidence  may  be  so  con- 
vincing, it  may  not  admit  of  a shadow  of  doubt ; 
but  as  recorded  instances  of  such  have  been 
proved  to  have  led  to  false  conclusions  and  fatal 
results,  it  would  be  happy  if  some  new  mode  of 
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POSTHUMOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  PAG- 
ANINI. 

EVER  was  a life  fuller  of  romance  and  orig- 
inality than  Paganinifs.  It  had  scarcely  an 
incident  in  common  with  those  of  ordinary  men  : 
every  thing  about  it  was  strange,  eccentric,  and 
generis.  From  playing  upon  his  violin  to 
eating  his  dinner,  nothing  that  he  did  was  done 
as  it  would  have  been  by  others.  All  was  sin- 
gular and  peculiar  to  himself. 

And  what  was  true  of  the  celebrated  musician 
living,  held  so  of  his  body  when  his  spirit  had 
flown  upward.  It  eould  not  be  buried  in  peace 
like  those  of  other  men,  but  must  first  go  through 
as  many  strange  adventures  as  the  Catholic  le- 
gends fable  the  dead  bodies  of  some  of  their 
saints  to  have  done. 

Of  these  adventures  we  propose  here  to  give 
an  account.  The  particulars  we  shall  relate  con- 
cerning them,  although  left  unmentioned  by  Pag- 
anini's professed  biographers,  may  be  relied  upon 
as  perfectly  authentic.  We  gathered  them  dur- 
ing a recent  sojourn  in  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  the  Count  de  Cessole  at  Nice,  the  one  in  which 
the  great  violinist  breathed  his  last. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  December  of  1839 
that  Paganini,  ill  and  feeble,  came  there  to  die.  | 
He  was  pale  and  thin,  even  to  ghastliness,  and 
so  weak  as  to  require  to  be  carried  to  his  apart- 
ment. But  though  unable  to  stand  alone — and 
indeed  unable  even  to  speak,  excepting  through 
the  nostrils,  since  his  larynx,  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed, no  longer  performed  its  functions — he 
did  not  himself  believe  in  the  nearness  of  his 
end.  He  spoke  incessantly  of  tours  which  he 
yet  intended  to  make  in  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  rich  harvests  of  roubles  and 
dollars  which  he  yet  hoped  to  reap  with  his  mar- 
velous bow.  Nevertheless,  he  wa9  dying  rapidly. 

Confined  to  his  bed,  he  lay  surrounded  by 
Stringed  instruments  of  all  kinds,  buried  amidst 
heaps  of  violins  and  violoncellos,  all  of  high  value, 
and  worthy  of  figuring  in  the  hands  of  the  great- 
est artists.  Sometimes  he  called  for  his  favorite 
instrument,  and  drew  from  it  suhlimer  tones  than 
even  of  old — tones  like  those  which  might  have 
been  uttered  by  a dying  poet  who  was  pouring 
out  his  soul  in  a last  song.  The  exertions  which 
he  underwent  on  these  occasions,  and  the  states 
of  nervous  excitement  into  which  they  threw  him, 
rapidly  exhausted  his  little  remaining  strength. 
But  the  weaker  he  grew,  the  greater  became  the 
impossibility  of  separating  him  from  his  instru- 
ment ; and  one  day,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
all  around  him,  he  continued  for  between  seven 
and  eight  hours  improvising  upon  it  the  most 
delicious  airs,  melodies  of  a sweetness  perfectly 
ineffable,  which  seemed  like  echoes  of  that  other 
sphere  toward  which  his  soul  was  so  soon  to  take 
its  flight.  Lost  to  all  consciousness  of  earthly 
and  material  things,  and  utterly  absorbed  in  the 
endeavor  to  translate  into  sounds  audible  to  hu- 
®an  ears  the  heavenly  melodies  with  which  his 
•oul  seemed  filled  unto  the  overflow,  he  did  not 
cease  playing  till  entirely  conquered  by  fatigue, 


and  forced  by  physical  inability  to  desist,  when 
he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow  in  a swoon.  Throe 
days  afterward,  as  the  clock  struck  five  on  the 
evening  of  May  27th,  1840,  he  gently  sank  into 
the  long  last  sleep. 

After  his  death,  a priest  declared  that  he  had 
refused  to  receive  the  last  sacraments.  This  was 
not  the  troth.  As  we  have  seen,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  illness,  he  fully  believed  that 
he  should  recover,  and  this  belief  did  not  forsake 
him  till  within  a few  minutes  of  his  death.  When, 
therefore,  a day  or  two  before  its  occurrence,  a 
priest  intruded  himself  into  his  chamber,  he  told 
him  that  he  did  not  yet  need  the  consolations  of 
the  Church,  but/ that  when  he  should  need  them 
he  would  send  for  him.  Death,  however,  sur- 
prised him  so  suddenly  that  this  intention  could 
not  be  fulfilled.  According  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine he  had  thus  died  in  sin,  and  the  clergy 
therefore  ordained  that  Christian  burial  should 
be  denied  him. 

Many  influential  personages,  the  king  himself, 
Charles  Albert,  being  of  the  number,  sought  to 
obtain  a reversal  of  this  decree.  But  those  who 
issued  it  were  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  Appeal  had 
therefore  to  be  made  to  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  as  it  might  be  years  before  they  gained  a 
decision  authorizing  them  to  bury  his  body — or 
indeed  a decision  of  any  kind — the  friends  of  the 
deceased  resolved  that  they  would  embalm  it. 

"When  they  had  done  so,  they  threw  open  the 
doors  of  the  hall  in  which  it  was  deposited  to  the 
public,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  gaze  for  a last 
time  upon  the  features  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
From  all  parts  of  Italy  came  multitudes  of  all 
classes  and  all  ranks,  each  vying  with  the  other 
as  to  who  should  pay  him  the  profoundest  hom- 
age. But  at  this  the  clergy  were  exceedingly 
displeased.  They  felt  outraged  at  seeing  the 
corpse  of  this  man,  who  they  declared  had  died 
in  impenitence,  and  whose  ashes  had  been  anath- 
ematized by  the  Church,  the  object  of  so  much 
reverence  and  so  many  honors ; they  therefore 
demanded  of  the  civil  government  that  it  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  city,  and  it  was  accordingly 
removed,  under  military  'escort,  to  the  lazaretto 
of  Villefranche. 

This  lazaretto  is  situated  upon  the  sea-shore, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a league  from  Nice.  It 
crowns  the  summit  of  a rocky  eminence,  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
little  peninsula  of  Villefranche,  into  whose  nar- 
row compass  nature  seems  to  have  striven  to 
crowd  the  greatest  possible  number  of  beauties. 
-Every  thing  that  is  entrancing  in  natural  scenery 
is  there,  and  of  at  least  one  art — that  of  the  archi- 
tect— there  are  masterpieces  not  a few.  A love- 
lier spot  the  imagination  could  not  picture.  If  % 
Italy  may  be  called  the  garden  of  the  world,  it 
may  be  called  the  garden  of  Italy. 

But  the  lazaretto  itself  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it.  It  is  a 
gloomy  building,  and  the  corpse  of  Paganini  was 
placed  in  its  gloomiest  apartment.  Covered  with 
an  old  sail,  it  was  deposited  in  a dark  comer,  like 
a piece  of  merchandise  suspected  of  capability  to 
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communicate  some  dreaded  infection.  Let  us 
gaze  on  it,  as  it  lies  there  still  and  quiet.  It  is 
no  ordinary  corpse  that  we  see  thus  before  us. 
It  is  that  of  a man  whose  skill  won  for  him  the 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  multitudes,  and  awoke 
the  wonder  of  the  whole  civilized  world — a man 
who  excited  as  much  admiration  among  men  as 
any  hero,  proud  of  his  hundred  victories ! He 
lived  for  the  multitudes,  and  sleeps  his  last  sleep 
in  the  desert ; he  filled  their  cities  with  music, 
and  is  denied  one  “ De  Profundis  j”  he  conquered 
a right  to  the  Pantheon,  and  is  refused  six  feet 
of  earth  by  the  side  of  the  obscurest  clown ; he 
went  through  Europe' like  a conqueror,  princes 
and  peasants  alike  crowding  ropnd  to  do  him 
honor,  and  now  there  is  not  one  to  watch  beside 
him,  or  to  murmur  in  his  ear  the  faintest  echo  of 
the  strains  he  loved  ! Once  the  delight  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  admired  of  ail  men,  he  is  become  an 
object  of  fear,  a thing  of  terror.  The  peasant 
* crosses  himself  when  he  sees  from  afar  the  build- 
ing within  w'hose  walls  is  his  asylum ; and  the 
fisherman  trembles  and  relates  that,  as  he  passed 
it,  he  saw  before  him  a pale  countenance,  which 
fixed  upon  him  a look  of  piteous  supplication,  and 
heard  the  air  filled  with  harmonious  sounds  which 
shaped  themselves  into  the  accents  of  a wild  cry 
for  mercy. 

The  name  a man  is  bom  with  will  sometimes 
influence  him  through  life.  Paganini  felt  the 
effects  of  his  even  after  death.  Pagano , a pa- 
gan, paganini , a little  pagan — how  could  a man 
so  called  be  a true  Christian  1 So,  at  least,  ar- 
gued the  populace,  till  it  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  priest’s  course  was  the  right  one. 

When  the  case  was  brought  before  the  tribu- 
nals it  was  argued  on  both  sides  with  eloquent 
zeal.  The  priests  did  all  they  could  to  make  it 
appear  otherwise,  but  Paganini  was  proved  tri- 
umphantly to  have  been  in  all  things  a good 
Catholic.  All  was  in  vain,  however.  Had  they 
proved  him  a saint,  the  bishop  would  still  have 
denied  him  burial.  Appeal  must  therefore  be 
made  to  some  higher  authority. 

The  corpse  bore  the  delay  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience. It  waited  uncomplainingly  in  its  rude 
apartment  in  the  lazaretto,  seemingly  determined, 
by  passive  resistance,  to  vanquish  the  hostile  re- 
sistance of  the  clergy.  But  as  it  was  perfectly 
idle,  the  idea  was  formed  of  giving  it  employ- 
ment. A Jew  proposed  to  purchase  it  for  exhibi- 
tion in  England.  The  price  he  offered  was  2000/. 

Every  thing  connected  with  Paganini,  either 
alive  or  dead,  was  thus  exceptional.  Spumed  by 
the  Christian  priesthood,  his  ashes  were  thus 
coveted  by  one  of  the  children  of  the  synagogue. 
Entrance  into*  a church  forbidden  them,  permis- 
# sion  was  sought  to  carry  them  from  fair  to  fair, 
for  exhibition  side  by  6ide  with  giants,  dwarfs, 
and  children  with  two  heads  ! 

From  the  bishop  of  Nice,  appeal  was  made  to 
the  archbishop.  But  he  only  confirmed  the  orig- 
inal judgment.  From  him  in  his  turn,  therefore, 
appeal  was  made  to  the  pope.  Fortunately,  the 
tiara  proved  itself  more  tolerant  than  the  mitre. 
The  supreme  pontiff  reversed  the  two  previous 


decisions,  and  referred  the  matter  for  final  de- 
cision to  a council  of  three  archbishops.  But  till 
this  final  judgment  could  be  obtained,  he  author- 
ized the  provisional  placing  of  the  corpse  in  a 
Christian  cemetery. 

This  authorization  reached  Nice  on  the  20th 
August,  1843,  the  quarantine  of  the  maestro 
having  thus  lasted  more  than  three  years.  An 
hour  before  midnight  on  the  21st,  the  Count  de 
Cessolc,  bearing  the  necessary  documents,  and 
accompanied  by  two  boatmen  and  two  torch-bear- 
ers, presented  himself  at  the  lazaretto,  and  de- 
manded that  the  body  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him.  Having  received  it,  his  companions  bore  it, 
by  the  light  of  the  torches,  into  the  skiff  which 
had  brought  them  thither,  and  then  began  to  row 
in  the  direction  of  Genoa. 

As  they  passed  the  various  customs’  stations 
upon  the  coast,  they  were  hailed  by  the  officers 
in  charge  with  the  cry  : “ What  carry  you  there  lw 
“ The  corpse  of  Paganini — aquco  que  son  aha  tan 
ben ” — (him  who  sang  so  well) — was  the  reply. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  content  the  officers, 
who  insisted  upon  examining  the  body  with  all 
minuteness,  turning  it  over  and  over  to  assure 
themselves  that  it  was  not  made  to  hide  any  con* 
traband  goods. 

It  was  thus,  then,  that  Paganini  made  his  last 
voyage  to  his  native  city.  He  made  it  in  the  dead 
of  night,  in  a simple  fishing-boat,  so  small  that  it 
required  to  be  rowed  but  by  two  men — he  who 
had  filled  Europe  with  his  fame,  who  had  be- 
queathed fifty  thousand  guineas  to  his  son,  and 
whose  ashes  you  would  deem  worthily  transported 
only  upon  the  deck  of  some  huge  man-of-war, 
hung  with  CTape,  crowded  with  saddened  counte- 
nances, and  keeping  time,  by  the  sullen  booming 
of  its  guns,  to  the  mournful  accents  of  some  sol- 
emn funeral  march  ! And  as  though  it  were  not 
sufficient  that  his  remains  should  be  anathema- 
tized by  the  Christian  clergy,  refused  the  rites  of 
Christian  sepulture,  coveted  for  exhibition  by  a 
Jew,  and  suffered  to  lie  for  more  than  three  years 
in  a dark  corner  of  a lazar-house,  they  must  now, 
on  his  last  voyage  toward  the  city  of  his  birth, 
j become  objects  of  suspicion  to  petty  officers  of 
customs  ! Was  not  his  destiny  in  every  respect 
exceptional  and  peculiar  1 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  was  like  that  of  all 
other  genuises.  W’hatever  honors  his  native  city 
might  have  rendered  him  while  living — dead,  it 
paid  no  respect  to  his  memory.  He  passed 
through  it  without  receiving  more  notice  than 
would  have  been  given  to  a dead  dog.  And  yet 
he  had  made  it  famous  in  the  history  of  art,  and 
had  bequeathed  to  it  his  sword  of  Austerlitz — his 
favorite  violin,  the  companion  of  all  his  glories, 
of  all  his  triumphs. 

It  wras  in  the  duchy  of  Parma  that  the  dead 
voyageur  at  last  found  the  repose  so  long  denied 
to  his  persecuted  ashes.  He  was  buried  in  a lit- 
tle chapel  added  on  purpose  to  a villa  which  had 
been  purchased  some  years  before  by  his  son.  So 
it  is  always,  with  the  living  as  well  os  the  dead 
— rest  may  be  long  denied,  but,  as  surely  as  men 
die,  it  comes  at  last ! 
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“ rTlHEN  let  him  die.” 

X It  was  not  the  words,  terrible  as  they  were 
in  their  simplicity ; nor  was  it  the  thought  of  death 
to  one  so  young  and  manly,  bitter  as  that  thought 
was  ; nor  yet  was  it  the  fact  that  any  one  could 
speak  thus  of  a fellow-being ; but  it  was  the  voice, 
the  tone,  the  suppressed  but  determined  anger 
that  I heard  in  the  words,  and  it  was  the  horrible 
truth  that  it  was  a father  speaking  of  his  only  son, 
that  so  shocked  me. 

44  Let  him  die.”  And  wherefore  should  he  die  1 
He  was  young,  and  not  ready — by  years  or  weari- 
ness— for  death.  He  was  not  tired  of  living,  nor 
had  he  sought  the  end  himself.  His  eye  was  not 
dim,  his  voice  was  not  broken,  his  ear  was  still 
attuned  to  the  pleasant  sounds  of  earth;  and  it 
was  a beautiful  earth,  too,  that  in  which  he  was 
bom,  and  in  which  he  had  grown  to  be  a stout, 
strong  man ; and  he  loved  life,  and  knew  how  to 
enjoy  it — and  why  should  he  die  1 He  was  not 
one  of  the  worthless  and  useless  men  of  this  world 
either,  living  for  self,  and  heedless  of  all  others, 
unloving,  unloved,  in  cold  sensual  selfishness. 
Not  he.  He  was  a noble  man — young,  ardent, 
affectionate,  full  of  the  love  of  life  and  of  his  fel- 
lows, beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  always 
ready  to  aid  friend  or  stranger  with  purse,  hand, 
and  heart. 

Why  then  should  be  die  1 

There  were  many  reasons  why  Stephen  For- 
ster the  elder  was  willing  at  that  time  that  Stephen 
Forster  the  younger  should  die. 

Twenty-five  years  before  the  time  at  which  our 
history  is  dated,  there  lived  in  an  obscure  village 
in  the  country,  not  far  from  the  Hudson  River, 
a man,  some  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a young 
wife,  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  lat- 
ter was  the  daughter  of  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
county  ; and,  as  it  afterward  proved,  by  the  death 
of  her  brother,  she  and  her  children  were  his  sole 
heirs.  Stephen  Forster  was  a lawyer,  gifted  with 
some  powers  of  mind ; not  quick,  but  shrewd,  in 
the  true  acceptation  of  that  word  ; and  making 
money  rapidly  by  speculations  in  farms  and  farm 
lands.  I shall  not  pause  to  relate  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances through  which  he  won  the  hand  of 
the  young  daughter  of  the  old  J udge ; her  heart  he 
never  had  won.  That  was  not  hers  to  give  him ; 
and  from  the  day  he  learned  that  fact,  he  hated  her, 
with  steady,  persevering  hate.  But  he  married 
her  nevertheless  ; and  when  the  wedding  ring 
was  placed,  I should  say  forced  on  her  finger, 
she  shuddered,  and  well-nigh  fainted,  for  her  eye 
caught  at  that  moment  the  sad  gleam  of  an  eye 
that  had  once  looked  deeper  into  her  own  than 
had  any  other  person’s,  and  6hc  knew  then  that 
as  true  a heart  as  man  ever  possessed  was  broken. 

Broken  hearts  are  not  always  followed  by  death. 
It  is  a romantic  notion  that  supposes  it  neces- 
sary. I have  known  men  that  lived  many  years 
with  what  in  common  parlance  would  be  called  a 
broken  heart.  Nay,  I have  known  men  that  had 
lived  thus  for  scores  of  years,  wandering  restless- 
ly, almost  hopelessly,  up  and  down  the  paths  of 
this  miserable  world,  yet  bearing  about  with  them 
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cool,  quiet  faces,  and  eyes  speaking  no  sort  of 
passion  whatever. 

Very  much  such  a man  was  William  Norton 
after  the  marriage  of  Ellen  Dusenberry,  and  he 
was  never  seen  again  in  the  little  village,  where 
he  had  been  his  father's  clerk  in  the  only  store, 
until  after  all  the  events  occurred  which  1 am  now 
about  to  relate. 

As  years  crept  along  Stephen  Forster’s  family 
increased,  and  four  children  sat  at  his  board  when 
he  was  forty  years  old.  But  there  was  no  love 
between  the  father  and  his  family.  He  was  harsh, 
cold,  stem,  unforgiving  in  his  treatment,  and  they 
rebelled,  as  children  will.  Once,  when  he  was 
punishing  the  oldest  boy  for  some  fancied  offense, 
a neighbor  who  was  passing,  and  overheard  the 
occurrence,  entered  and  remonstrated  with  Fo»- 
ster  for  his  brutality.  The  result  might  have  been 
anticipated.  He  was  turned  out  of  doors  with- 
out ceremony,  and  left  to  console  himself  by  re- 
lating the  story  to  his  neighbors,  whoso  opinion 
of  Forster  was  neither  improved  nor  injured 
thereby. 

Death  came  into  the  household,  and  the  grave- 
yard gate  was  opened  three  times  within  a year, 
to  admit  children  of  Stephen  and  Ellen  Forster. 
When  the  first  one  died,  the  wife,  broken  down 
by  the  terrible  blow,  sought  comfort  in  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  husband,  and  lifted  her  eyes  from  ths 
dead  boy  only  to  meet  the  cold,  stony  eyes  of  the 
man  that  hated  when  he  married  her,  and  she 
pressed  back  into  her  heart  the  feelings  that  were 
well-nigh  flowing  toward  him  for  the  first  time. 
When  the  next — her  darling  namesake — shut  her 
eyes  on  life  and  love,  and  went  the  dark  way 
whither  no  mother's  love  may  prevail  to  follow 
until  God  permit,  she  sought  no  sympathy  from 
her  husband,  but  bowed  her  head  in  lonesome 
agony.  And  when  the  third  blow  came,  she  bore 
it  with  the  firmness  of  the  mother  of  old  times 
who  scorned  to  weep.  There  was  something  te»- 
rible  in  her  gaze,  as  she  now  looked  into  the  face 
of  her  husband.  That  third  trial,  and  his  contin- 
ued coldness  and  sternness,  had  made  a new  per- 
son of  his  once  gentle  wife,  and  she  now  repaid 
his  scorn  with  scorn — his  hate  with  unforgiving, 
unrelenting  enmity. 

In  the  brief  limits  assigned  to  this  sketch,  I 
can  not  pause  to  explain  the  mental  process  by 
which  this  gentle,  lovely  girl  became  transformed. 
It  was  no  slow  process.  It  was  like  a lightning 
flash.  She  had  been  calm,  placid,  bowed  down 
with  grief  in  the  morning,  when  she  stood  by  her 
dying  boy,  and  talked  with  him  of  the  land  that 
was  shining  dimly  through  the  clouds  and  mists 
of  death  on  his  eyes,  that  was  shining  even  through 
her  scalding  tears  on  her  own  faithful  vision  ; but 
the  light  of  heaven  was  gone  when  the  boy  was 
dead,  and  the  angels  that  had  lingered  around 
his  couch  were  gone  with  the  light,  and  fiends 
came  in  the  darkness  and  possessed  her ; and  she 
was  changed — how  changed  ! 

Imagine  if  you  can  that  household  for  the  next 
ten  years,  while  young  Stephen  grew  up  to  man- 
hood. It  was  in  the  most  beautiful  of  valleys, 
with  rich  fields  around  it,  and  deep  forests  full 
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of  the  forest  glory  close  at  hand,  and  a brawling 
stream  dashing  over  rocks,  and  birds,  and  flowers, 
and  all  that  God  gave  to  Eden  except  only  inno- 
cence. Y et  there  was  one  long  war  in  that  house, 
the  father  on  the  one  side  and  the  mother  and 
son  on  the  other — for  she  won  the  boy  from  him. 
They  contended  long  for  him  and  his  love.  Even 
in  his  childhood  he  learned  that  he  could  not  love 
both,  and  that  he  must  select  one  or  the  other  to 
attach  himself  to.  He  hesitated  and  varied  from 
day  to  day,  as  children  do,  and  it  was  months, 
even  years,  before  he  fully  decided  ; but  when  he 
chose  it  was  forever.  N othing  could  move,  shake, 
or  change  him.  At  the  first,  after  this  determin- 
ation became  manifest,  the  father,  with  his  accus- 
tomed malignity,  sent  him  away  to  school  a hun- 
dred miles  from  home.  But  the  six  months  of 
his  absence  convinced  the  hard-hearted  man  that 
his  house  was  unbearable  if  he  and  his  wife  were 
to  have  no  one  between  them,  and  he  recalled  the 
boy,  and  contented  himself  with  hating  both  him 
and  his  mother.  And  so  the  boy  grew  to  man- 
hood, ignorant,  save  as  his  mother  had  taught 
him,  yet  marvelously  gentle  and  lovely.  He  at 
length  became  the  light  of  the  house  to  those  who 
knew  the  family,  and  his  presence  was  welcomed 
every  where.  In  all  the  country  gatherings  he 
was  the  star ; and  at  length  he  began  to  extend 
his  limits,  and  once  in  a while  ventured  as  far  as 
the  city.  Here  or  somewhere,  it  matters  not 
where,  he  began  for  the  first  time  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  knowledge,  and  to  understand 
his  own  inferiority  to  young  men  of  his  class  and 
standing.  Grieved  and  abashed  at  the  discovery 
of  his  ignorance,  he  set  about  repairing  the  loss, 
and  for  two  years  he  was  a book-worm,  devouring 
every  thing  that  came  within  his  reach.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  an  active  mind  may  accom- 
plish in  so  brief  a space  of  time  ; and  at  the  end 
of  these  two  years  he  had  learned  as  much  as 
most  boys  would  in  ten.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  this  brief  period  of  study.  He  had 
learned  to  love  study  for  its  own  sake,  and  he 
confined  himself  now  to  his  room ; and  strange 
stories  got  abroad  of  the  events  that  were  passing 
in  the  old  house,  to  which  no  one  had  access. 

At  last  fhe  old  Judge  died,  leaving  his  entire 
fortune  to  Stephen  Forster  the  younger,  subject 
only  to  a life  estate  of  his  mother  in  the  real  prop- 
erty. This  was  more  than  a year  before  Stephen 
entered  his  majority,  and  when  his  life  was  most 
closely  devoted  to  his  books  and  studies.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  period  at  which  I first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  father  and  son. 

A rumor  flies  in  the  country  with  windlike  ve- 
locity. It  was  one  of  those  soft  spring  mornings 
when  the  sky  seems  immeasurably  deep,  and  the 
air  is  laden  with  life  and  health  ; when  the  birds 
sing  loudest,  and  the  wind's  voice  is  softest,  and 
the  gurgle  of  the  spring  brook  is  most  musical ; 
it  was  on  such  a morning  that  a terrible  rumor 
spread  over county,  and  even  on  the  oppo- 

site side  of  the  river.  The  story  was  that  Mrs. 
Forster  had  been  poisoned  by  her  son  for  the  sake 
of  having  his  fortune  unencumbered,  and  that  he 
had  also  poisoned  his  father  in  the  same  bowl. 


The  rumor  added  a thousand  horrors  to  the  tale, 
of  which  no  more  was  actually  established  truth 
than  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Forster  was  poisoned  the 
evening  previous,  and  was  already  dead. 

The  young  man  had  returned  lrom  the  city  the 
day  before  with  a package  of  various  articles, 
which  he  had  brought  professedly  for  chemical 
purposes.  It  was  supposed  he  had  procured  some 
deadly  poison  among  these,  for  the  effect  had 
been  swift  and  certain. 

Certainly  the  internal  state  of  that  household 
was  no  worse  than  it  had  been  for  years.  For 
her,  the  care-worn,  weaiy  mother,  doubtless  that 
repose  was  profound  and  welcome  after  the  long 
storm.  She  seemed  to  be  resting  in  peace  as  she 
lay  there,  and  the  angry  waVeB  of  the  sea  of  het 
life  had  heard  the  “ Peace,  be  still”  of  a heavenly 
voice,  and  had  obeyed.  The  husband  stood  near 
her  while  strangers  came  in  and  looked  with  far 
more  interest  than  he  on  the  placid  countenance 
of  the  dead  wife,  and  his  countenance  wore  a 
steady,  motionless  look,  in  which  no  trace  of  suf- 
fering, or  of  emotion,  or  regret  could  be  found. 

He  neither  wept  nor  smiled  ; but  occasionally 
strode  up  and  down  the  long  room  in  which  her 
body  lay,  and  uttered  sbme  expression  of  discon- 
tent at  the  tardiness  of  the  coroner  and  his  jury, 
and  then  resumed  his  position  near  a window,  and 
near  his  dead  companion.  Stephen  was  in  strict 
confinement  in  an  upper  room  by  order  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  no  one  knew  what  was  going  on  there. 

No  one  that  knew  him  and  his  love  lor  that  moth- 
er, would  believe  it  possible  that  he  had  murdered 
her,  and  yet  the  case  was  said  to  be  even  clearer 
than  circumstantial  evidence,  for  the  father  him- 
self had  seen  the  son  mingling  the  fatal  draught, 
and  had  not  dreamed  of  its  nature  till  the  catas- 
trophe proclaimed  it. 

I was  visiting  at  a friend’s  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  heard  of  the  occurrence.  I may  be 
pardoned  for  adding  that  the  daughter  of  my 
friend  was  not  visible  that  morning  at  breakfast, 
having  heard  the  terrible  history  lrom  a servant, 
and  having  been  a very  close  friend  of  young 
Stephen. 

Why  need  I disguise  the  truth.  This  is  in- 
tended to  be  a simple  history,  without  plot  or 
plan,  other  than  to  relate  each  incident  as  it  oc- 
curred, and  I may  therefore  say  at  once  that  she 
loved  him  with  a woman's  adoring  love,  and  that 
she  was  not  unloved  in  return.  1 hat  she  scorned 
the  story  of  his  guilt  you  will  not  doubt,  and  it 
was  at  her  suggestion  that  I rode  over  to  the  in- 
quest. 

I had  never  seen  them  before.  Nevei  heard 
of  them  indeed.  Yet  I was  struck  with  both 
faces ; of  the  father  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the 
son.  The  latter  was  noble  and  man)) — a keen 
black  eye  gleamed  with  the  look  of  conscious 
innocence,  not  unmingled  with  hatred  ef  the 
father,  who  had  suffered  him  to  stand  bound  by 
his  dead  mother,  accused  of  murdering  her.  The 
father’s  face  was  pale,  calm,  even  lofty.  But  he 
avoided  the  eye  of  his  son,  and  looked  only  where 
he  was  certain  of  receiving  no  answering  look, 
even  into  the  face  of  the  sleeping  woman  who 
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had  been  hi*  wife  and  that  boy's  mother.  She 
looked  neither  lovingly  nor  reproachfully  at  him 
now.  It  was  never  thus  before,  and  somehow 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  his  gaze  fixed  on 
her,  so  wonderful  was  that  placid  silence. 

I shall  not  pause  here  to  describe  the  curious 
evidence  which  was  presented  to  the  coroner's 
jury  going  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  son.  It 
is  incredible  to  one  not  accustomed  to  these 
scenes,  the  amount  of  evidence  that  may  be 
amassed  against  even  an  innocent  man.  And  in 
this  case,  as  step  by  step,  without  aid  or  sugges- 
tion,  the  testimony  revealed  itself,  one  by  one  the 
friends  of  young  Stephen  dropped  away  from 
him,  and  I was  left,  as  lawyers  often  are,  alone 
by  the  side  of  my  client,  for  such  he  had  now 
become. 

On  my  word,  I believe  that  but  for  the  clear, 
confident  tones  of  Mary  Wilson's  voice  assuring 
me  of  his  innocence,  I should  have  believed  the 
story  myself,  and  left  the  matricide  to  his  fate. 

The  jury  adjourned  till  evening,  to  allow  a post- 
mortem examination  to  take  place,  and  during 
this  interval  I sought  a meeting  with  the  father. 
The  result  of  it  is  given  in  the  words  with  which 
this  history  commences.  It  was  my  last  argu- 
ment to  a father's  heart,  that  attempt  to  move 
him,  by  the  love  of  his  son,  to  some  exertion  on 
behalf  of  the  boy. 

44  If  you  do  not  aid  him  he  will  perish." 

44  Then  let  him  die.” 

I looked  suddenly  into  the  man's  countenance. 
He  was  a tall,  thin  man,  of  even  commanding 
appearance,  and  the  eye  did  not  dispute  the 
stories  I had  heard  of  his  former  life,  that  he  had 
been  dissolute,  and  that  of  late  he  had  resorted 
again  at  times  to  the  companions  and  employ- 
ments of  his  younger  years.  As  I looked  into 
his  face  the  idea  came  over  me  with  lightning 
force  that  the  motive  for  murder  was  quite  as 
great  on  his  part  as  on  that  of  the  son,  for  could 
he  but  kill  the  mother  and  hang  the  son,  the  in- 
heritance of  ample  farms  and  funds  would  be  his 
alone.  Gould  it  be  possible  1 It  was  a terrible 
thought,  but  the  life  of  a city  practitioner  had 
even  then  accustomed  me  to  such  ideas,  though 
it  was  in  the  younger  years  of  my  practice. 

I returned  to  Stephen,  and  talked  with  him. 
His  astonishment  at  his  position  had  by  this 
time  given  way  to  grief  for  his  mother,  and  he 
was  weeping  bitterly,  yet  such  tears  as  no  mur- 
derer ever  wept.  I paused  while  he  recovered 
calmness,  and  the  deep  serenity  of  his  grief  over- 
powered me  for  a moment,  while  I looked  at  him. 
The  conviction  of  his  innocence  grew  on  me  as 
I talked  with  him,  but  the  weight  of  evidence 
against  him  was  overpowering,  and  the  examina- 
tion, which  was  now  concluded,  had  confirmed 
the  worst  aspect  of  the  case.  Ft  needed  only  the 
proof,  furnished  within  a few  days,  of  the  chemist 
in  New  York  from  whom  he  had  purchased  the 
article,  to  complete  as  strong  a chain  of  evidence 
as  ever  bound  a man  to  the  prospect  of  ignomini- 
ous death. 

I pass  over  all  the  incidental  history  in  con- 
nection with  this  sorrowful  affair.  The  effect  in 


the  family  of  my  friend  Wilson — where,  if  I de- 
sired it,  I should  go  to  find  a spice  of  romance 
and  sentiment  to  add  to  this  history — I shall  leave 
for  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  defended 
friends  against  the  verdict  of  a harsh  world.  Let 
me  therefore  pass  on  immediately  to  the  court- 
room and  the  trial  of  Stephen  Forster,  whieh 
took  place  some  two  months  after  the  death  of 
the  mother. 

It  was  a hot  summer  day.  The  day  was  op- 
pressive at  the  early  hour  when  I was  roused  to 
go  over  to  the  court-house,  and  as  I rode  across 
the  country,  the  sultry  air  was  exceedingly  dis- 
piriting. I had  not  taken  charge  of  the  defense 
myself.  Two  eminent  counsel  were  engaged, 
familiar  with  criminal  practice,  men  of  keen  in- 
tellect, and  whose  experience  in  that  branch  of 
the  profession  enabled  them  to  catch  at  every 
chance  for  life,  and  to  detect  every  flaw,  however 
minute,  in  the  links  of  the  evidence  opposed  to 
them. 

It  was  a very  old  court-room  in  which  the 
trial  took  place.  The  bench  for  the  court  was  at 
the  end  opposite  to  the  entrance,  and  consisted 
of  a raised  platform,  with  a table  on  it,  and  a rail 
in  front  of  it,  which  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
done  service  in  a colonial  court.  On  each  side 
of  the  doorway  the  seats  were  elevated  one  above 
the  other,  rising  toward  the  rear  of  the  room,  so 
that  you  entered  between  two  walls  which  grew 
lower  as  you  advanced  to  the  bar.  The  only  bar 
was  a high,  close  board  fence — I can  call  it  nothing 
else — sweeping  in  a semicircle  around  the  room, 
inclosing  the  seats  and  tables  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  profession.  The  prisoner's  box  was  outside 
of  this  fence,  elevated  above  it,  and  arranged  with 
due  reference  to  the  impossibility  of  an  escape. 
The  audience  occupied  the  elevated  seats  in  the 
rear,  and  some  vacant  places  behind  the  jury  box, 
which  was  on  the  judge's  left.  The  latter  men- 
tioned space  was  generally  occupied  by  ladies, 
when  any  case  was  on  trial  which  interested  them. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I now  write  there  was 
not  room  there  for  them.  Long  before  the  hour 
of  opening,  the  court-room  was  thronged  with  th© 
female  population  of  the  county,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  men  who  came  from  all  quarters 
to  attend  this,  the  first  murder  trial  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. The  jurors  were  in  their  places  an  hour 
before  the  time,  as  if  they  feared  that  the  crowd 
would  prevent  their  being  admitted.  The  bar 
was,  as  usual,  thronged  with  lawyers  and  their 
clerks,  chatting,  laughing,  and  joking,  as  if  th© 
most  important  question  of  the  day  were  how  t© 
keep  cool,  and  no  one  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  life  or  death  of  a young,  strong  man. 

The  prisoner  was  brought  in  before  the  court 
was  opened,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  box.  He 
turned  his  gaze  for  a moment  around  the  crowded 
room,  catching  the  eyes  of  many  that  he  had 
known  and  loved  for  years.  There  was  one  fac© 
that  he  knew  as  that  of  one  of  his  mother's  friend©, 
a kindly  woman  who  had  held  him  on  her  knee© 
a hundred  times.  She  looked  into  his  face  with 
a longing  gaze,  that  asked  him  as  plainly  as  if  h© 
had  heard  the  words,  whether  indeed  he  west 
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guilty  of  that  horrible  crime.  And  the  reply  was 
^ as  plain,  as  legible,  or  audible,  whichever  you 

choose  to  call  it,  as  was  the  question.  Every 
< one  who  knew  the  relation  of  that  boy  to  the  good 

J woman,  knew  that  his  answer  was  true,  and  if 

jj  there  had  been  doubt  before,  it  fled  before  that 

i clear,  bright  look  of  rectitude  and  calmness. 

I And  now  the  presiding  judge  entered  the  court- 

jj  room.  For  a little  while  there  was  a gathering 

1 near  him,  and  he  chatted  pleasantly  with  the  mem- 

[f  bers  of  the  bar  whom  he  knew,  and  then  took  his 

|i  scat.  Before  opening  court,  and  even  while  the 

clerk  was  calling  the  jury,  he  occupied  himself 
in  reading  a newspaper  from  the  city,  interrupt- 
| ing  himself  occasionally,  or  allowing  himself  to 
> j be  interrupted,  to  grant  an  order  or  sign  a paper 

thrust  before  him  by  an  audacious  attorney. 

? At  the  moment  when  Stephen  Forster  was  ar- 

. raigned  and  pleaded  to  the  indictment,  a vailed 

lady,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a well-known  country 
j gentleman,  entered  the  private  door  of  the  court- 

I room  from  the  sheriff's  apartments,  and  took  a 

[ , seat  near  the  judge,  and  within  the  bar.  I need 

" not  conceal  the  fact  that  this  was  Miss  Wilson, 

! | whose  faith  remained  unshaken  to  the  last,  al- 

‘ though  I doubt  much  whether  the  prisoner  recog- 

nized her  at  first,  or  until  his  vision  had  pene- 

I I trated  the  folds  of  her  vail,  at  a moment  when  she 
was  remarkably  occupied  in  listening  to  the  open- 
ing counsel. 

[ There  is  one  prominent  fault  in  our  system  of 

administering  justice,  which  is  derived  from  old 
times  in  England.  I allude  to  the  prescribed 
course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prosecuting 
officer.  I know  by  experience  how  difficult  it  is 
, for  the  attorney  for  the  State  to  get  rid  of  the  pro- 

fessional idea  of  antagonism  which  requires  him, 
if  possible,  to  be  successful  in  the  contest.  But 
it  is  manifest  at  a glance  that  tho  whole  duty  of 
the  district  attorney  consists  in  having  a fair,  im- 
partial statement  presented  to  the  jury,  and  then 
J.  laying  before  them  the  entire  testimony,  while  he 

takes  care  that  no  improper  or  illegal  course  is 
pursued  by  the  defense.  The  custom  of  suppres- 
ing testimony,  of  not  subpenaing  witnesses  whose 
evidence  is  likely  to  favor  the  prisoner,  of  stretch- 
ing rules  of  law  to  their  utmost  tension,  or  with 
the  aid  of  an  easy  court,  even  beyond  ail  legiti- 
mate bounds — the  laboring  assiduously  with  all 
the  force,  talent,  and  trickery  of  the  profession 
combined,  to  procure  a conviction,  and  the  opposing 
* every  effort  of  the  prisoner  to  establish  innocence 

and  good  character,  all  this  is  an  offense  against 
justice  which  prevails  to  too  great  an  extent  among 
officers  of  the  State  in  our  courts,  and  which  by 
no  means  tends  to  procure  justice  or  to  secure 
the  punishment  of  crime,  since  it  reduces  trials  at 
the  bar  to  a skirmish  between  opposing  counsel, 
and  leaves  justice  to  be  administered  according  to 
tlie  skill  of  the  contestants. 

There  is  no  more  painful  scene  to  an  idle 
looker  on,  than  the  anxiety  of  some  district  at- 
torneys to  procure  the  conviction  of  criminals ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  at  the  first  a painful  employment 
to  the  attorneys  themselves ; but  the  eager  excite- 
ment of  profession al  labor  soon  removes  all  thought 
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of  pain ; and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  vic- 
tim is  hunted  to  the  death,  while  every  avenue 
of  escape  is  guarded  and  stopped,  is  absolutely 
appalling.  Let  us  look  and  labor  for  improve- 
ment in  these  customs  of  the  courts,  and  for  a 
substitution  of  impartial,  substantial  justice  in  the 
place  of  the  two-sided  contests  which  now  as- 
sume the  name  of  justice,  and  in  which  court  and 
jurors  vainly  strive  not  to  enlist  their  feelings 
with  one  or  the  other  side,  and  which  result 
necessarily  in  the  escape  of  the  guilty,  or  the 
punishment  of  the  innocent,  quite  as  often  as  in 
correct  verdicts. 

In  the  trial  of  which  I now  write,  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  was  a man  of  undoubted  talent, 
whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  his  profession,  and 
who  regarded  a verdict  of  not  guilty  as  in  all 
cases  a triumph  over  himself,  which  he  must 
strive  against  with  might  and  main. 

He  opened  the  case  to  the  jury  with  delibera- 
tion, but  with  tremendous  force.  He  detailed  tho 
simple  incidents  of  the  family  history  with  tell- 
ing effect.  He  had  not  spoken  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  audience  began  to  look  dark,  and  a gloom 
settled  on  the  countenances  of  all  present;  for 
there  were  few  in  that  crowd  who  had  not  loved 
Stephen  Forster,  and  who  did  not  feel  deeply  his 
awful  position. 

As  the  counsel  stated  the  testimony  which  he 
proposed  to  offer,  there  was  a hopeless  look  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  which  I have 
never  seen  before  nor  since  in  all  my  practice, 
and  when  he  closed,  there  was  a feeling  of  relief, 
a momentary  breathing,  as  if  a weight  were  re- 
moved from  the  breast  of  every  one. 

Then  came  the  testimony,  slowly  piling  up  its 
mountain-load  on  the  young  man's  fate. 

First  of  all  was  the  medical  testimony,  describ- 
ing minutely,  and  in  terms  which  physicians  alone 
know  how  to  UBe,  the  death  and  the  causes  of 
death.  Then  followed  the  long  cross-examina- 
tion, which  failed  to  shake  the  calm  medical  men, 
and  the  State  called  its  next  witness. 

The  day  wore  along  slowly  and  painfully,  and 
the  evening  approached.  The  court  had  taken  a 
short  recess  for  dinner,  and  an  interruption  of  a 
few  minutes  now  occurred,  during  which  i ap- 
proached the  prisoner  and  conversed  with  him. 

He  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  a ver- 
dict of  guilty,  and  to  be  weary  of  the  delay. 

41 1 wish  it  were  over,”  he  said  ; “why  torture 
me  in  this  way  1 1 do  not  love  life  enough  to 

pay  this  price  for  it.  I have  had  but  one  wish 
since  I sat  here  to-day,  and  that  was,  that  I bad 
died  like  my  old  friend,  three  years  ago. 

44  It  was  a summer  night  like  this ; the  clouds 
lay  even  as  now  in  the  west  when  he  died.  He 
had  not  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  world 
was  a poor  place  to  live,  a hard  place  to  suffer, 
a pleasant  enough  world  to  die  out  of.  To  him 
it  seemed  agony  to  go,  and  he  longed  for  life  and 
its  experiences.  How  blessed  to  go  away  thus, 
and  yet  he  knew  it  not.  How  blessed  to  die  in 
the  young  spring  of  life,  and  yet  he  would  have 
lingered  till  the  summer  heats  overpowered  him, 
or  the  winter  frosts  chilled  his  very  soul. 
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14  And  here  am  I,  the  mock  and  gaze  of  the 
crowd,  waiting  to  hear  the  doom  winch  is  soon 
to  be  pronounced,  and  which  you  lawyers  are 
postponing  hour  by  hour,  only  to  increase  my 
pain.  Let  it  be  over  at  once  and  forever,  I beg 
of  you.  Let — ” 

“ Mr.  Phillips — one  moment,  if  you  please.” 

I hastened  to  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  who 
were  calling,  and  found  them  deep  in  consulta- 
tion about  a proposition  suddenly  started.  The 
object  of  the  elder  Forster  in  convicting  his  son 
of  murder  was  to  my  mind  very  clear.  He  had 
doubtless  expected  to  inherit  the  really  splendid 
landed  estates  of  Judge  Dusenberry,  and  the 
motive  appeared  by  no  means  insufficient,  when 
the  enmity  and  hatred  which  had  existed  for  years 
between  him  and  his  wife  and  son  is  taken  into 
consideration.  The  testimony  for  the  prosecu- 
tion was  now  all  in,  excepting  only  the  clinch- 
ing evidence,  namely,  that  of  Stephen  Forster 
the  father,  which,  on  close  examination,  proved 
to  be  the  sole  evidence  which  connected  his  son 
with  the  poisoning.  The  proofs  thus  far  had 
been  complete,  to  the  elfect  that  Mrs.  Forster  had 
been  poisoned  and  was  dead,  but  no  idea  was 
given  that  her  son  had  committed  the  deed,  ex- 
cept in  the  fact  that  he  had  purchased  the  article 
in  the  city  shortly  before  the  death ; but  this  was 
relieved  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  pur- 
chased other  articles  for  chemical  experiments  at 
the  same  time,  and  had  several  times,  at  least 
twice  previously,  purchased  the  same  poisooous 
drug. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  small  degree  of  risk, 
and  yet  with  a cool  and  well-advised  professional 
determination,  that  the  counsel  engaged  for  the 
defense  determined  to  direct  all  their  force  toward 
breaking  down  the  evidence  of  the  elder  Forster, 
and  abandoning  all  other  chances.  It  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  a new  idea,  suggested  by  the  junior 
counsel  at  this  stage  of  the  case,  and  involved  the 
abandonment  of  the  previously  adopted  theory  of 
defense,  which  had  been  that  the  harassed  and 
weary  wife  had  committed  suicide.  The  moment 
of  time  in  which  this  consultation  took  place  may 
well  afford  to  readers  of  this  history  an  idea  of 
the  momentous  responsibilities  under  which  law- 
yers labor.  The  cool  face,  the  smiling  counte- 
nance, the  quick  sparkling  retorts,  the  gay,  trifling 
manners,  which  lead  the  bystander  to  imagine  that 
the  lawyer  is  enjoying  his  contest  as  he  might  a 
game  of  chess  or  of  billiards,  often  cover  the 
deepest  anxiety,  the  most  fearful  tremblings  for 
the  fate  of  the  client  whose  life  hangs  on  the 
quickness  or  skill  of  that  apparently  thoughtless 
intellect.  I think  there  is  no  other  consideration 
needed  to  convince  men  that  the  profession  is  one 
of  most  terrible  labor  and  responsibility,  than  the 
idea  that  in  such  a trial  as  this  I am  now  describ- 
ing there  may  be  several  moments  when  it  is 
necessary  to  determine,  again  and  again,  what 
new  theory  of  defense  shall  now  be  adopted,  what 
new  plan  of  action  devised,  to  save  the  life  of  a 
man  whose  innocence  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  the 
lawyer,  but  whose  guilt  appears  almost  establish- 
ed to  the  minds  of  the  jury. 


Such  was  the  responsibility  which  I now  felt, 
for  the  senior  counsel  had  not  yet  seen  the  dread- 
ed witness,  and  made  up  his  mind  on  my  brief 
description.  It  was  decided  in  an  instant,  and 
the  first  blow  to  be  struck  was  devised  by  the  ju- 
nior counsel,  who  had  indeed  formed  the  idea  of 
this  plan  of  defense  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
learned  a few  moments  before  that  young  Forster 
was  that  day  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  five  minutes  I had  prepared  a brief  but  com- 
prehensive last  will  and  testament  for  the  prison- 
er to  execute,  giving  his  entire  fortune  to  Mary 
Wilson  and  her  heirs.  We  begged  the  indul- 
gence of  the  court  a moment,  while  it  was  duly 
executed,  and  then  announced  our  readiness  to 
proceed. 

It  was  strange  that  Stephen  Forster  the  elder 
had  never  thought  of  this.  It  afterward  appeared 
that  he  had  made  an  error  of  an  entire  year  in  his 
son's  age,  and  had  not  dreamed  of  his  being  able 
to  devise  real  estate  within  a twelvemonth. 

As  Forster  took  the  stand  at  the  opening  of 
court  after  the  recess,  a cloud  came  up  and  ob- 
scured the  setting  sun,  while  the  low  muttering 
of  distant  thunder  foretold  a coming  storm.  I did 
not  notice  the  face  of  the  senior  counsel  of  the 
prisoner  when  the  district-attorney  commenced 
his  examination,  and  when  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  it,  I was  appalled  at  the  expression  which 
I saw  coming  over  it.  Slowly,  steadily,  it  grew 
pale,  fierce,  and  calm.  There  was  a fixed  stare 
into  the  eyes  of  the  witness,  which  made  him  un- 
easy, and  he  averted  his  gaze.  Otherwise  For- 
ster was  cold  and  firm.  Rut  my  associate  followed 
him  whichever  way  he  turned,  with  a fixed  icy 
gaze  that  might  have  frozen  him  with  horror  had 
he  but  caught  it. 

He  related  his  story,  with  enough  apparent  re- 
luctance to  give  an  idea  of  his  suffering ; and 
some,  indeed  all,  pitied  the  broken-down  man  so 
soon  to  be  childless  and  desolate.  They  did  not 
know  the  fiend. 

At  length  came  the  cross-examination,  which 
was  to  have  been  conducted  by  myself.  But  the 
senior  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  turning  to 
him,  I shrank  from  his  now  ghastly  countenance. 

He  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  lips  emitted  only 
a husky  sound ; and  he  motioned  to  me  that  he 
would  go  on  if  I would  pass  the  paper  I held  in 
my  hand  to  the  witness.  While  I did  so,  he  drank 
a glass  of  water. 

When  I passed  the  will  of  his  son  to  Stephen 
Forster,  he  looked  at  it,  swept  his  eyes  over  it, 
stared  a moment  in  my  face,  lifted  his  eyes,  and 
thought  in  silence.  Through  what  tempestu- 
ous years  did  that  fierce  soul  sweep  back  to  the 
spring  morning  when  his  boy  lay,  a young  babe, 
in  his  young  arms ! How  did  he  count  them — 
one  by  one— those  years  of  bitterness,  of  hate,  of 
want — want  of  love,  bitter  poverty  of  affection, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  manner  of  household  an- 
guish, up  to  this  last  and  blackest  year  in  all  the 
twenty-one ! And  when  he  counted  the  last— 
when  the  lawyer's  intellect  had  done  the  child's 
problem  in  subtraction,  and  taken  the  year  18 — 
from  18 — , and  found  that  the  difference  proved 
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that  he  had  made  the  most  awful  error  of  his  life 
in  his  former  count — he  uttered  a cry,  a howl  of 
agony,  that  startled  the  silent  court-room  more 
than  the  thunder  crash  which  followed  it. 

44  What  paper  is  that!”  demanded  the  district- 
attorney,  furiously. 

44  Merely  a memorandum  we  have  prepared  to 
help  your  case.  We  have  made  your  witness 
disinterested  by  giving  his  son’s  property  to  an- 
other person.” 

The  effect  of  the  suggestion  was  instantaneous, 
and  was  visible  in  the  jury  box  as  well  as  in  the 
audience.  A hundred  curious  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  witness,  whose  countenance  was  ashy, 
and  whose  disturbed,  bewildered  air  was  precisely 
what  we  had  anticipated  from  the  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary course  we  had  adopted.  The  whole 
aim  and  object  of  his  terrible  occupation  being  re- 
moved instantly  and  forever,  he  knew  not  what 
oourse  to  pursue,  and  while  he  hesitated  and  per- 
plexed himself  with  doubts  and  uncertainties,  the 
first  question  of  my  associate,  asked  in  a low, 
scarcely  audible  tone,  reached  his  ear. 

41  Where  were  you  bom  ?” 

A gloom  almost  like  night  suddenly  came  over 
the  room,  and  the  storm  burst  on  the  village  with 
furious  violence.  The  witness  sprang  from  his 
seat  at  the  question,  and  then  sinking  back,  peer- 
ed into  the  gloom  with  curious,  anxious  eyes,  as 
if  striving  to  connect  that  voice  with  the  face  of 
# some  known  person,  but  he  made  no  reply. 

44  You  were  bom  in  England,”  continued  the 
same  low  voice. 

The  witness  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  I 
could  see  it,  and  I observed  it,  overwhelmed  as  I 
was  with  anxiety  and  astonishment  at  the  coarse 
of  the  leader. 

44  Your  father’s  name  was  Gordon ; he  was  a 
lawyer  in  London.” 

Still  no  reply. 

44  Your  mother — who  was  your  mother?” 

For  a moment  there  was  profound  silence. 
Even  the  sharp  district-attorney,  in  his  surprise, 
forgot  to  object,  and  the  judge  leaned  eagerly  for- 
ward to  watch  the  strange  scene. 

At  length  Stephen  Forster  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  gazed  across  the  bar,  and  uttered  a strange 
sentence  for  a witness : 

44  In  God’s  name,  who  are  you  ? 

The  counselor  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stretched 
his  tall  form  to  its  utmost  height.  The  look  of 
fierceness  that  I had  seen  was  still  there,  and  a 
flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the  room,  throwing 
a wild  light  on  his  face,  at  which  the  witness  in 
the  box  uttered  a cry  of  horror,  and  iank  motion- 
less to  the  floor,  while  torrents  of  blood  gushed 
from  his  nostrils  and  mouth. 

The  court  was  instantly  adjourned  to  the  next 
morning ; and  the  astonished  crowd  separated, 
each  relating  his  own  fanciful  idea  of  the  cause 
of  this  curious  scene. 

My  companion  walked  out  leaning  on  my  arm, 
which  scarcely  supported  him,  hanging  on  it  as 
he  did. 

That  night  we  stood  together  by  the  bed  of 
Stephen  Forster,  now  going  fast  by  the  dark  road. 


44  George,  George ! — Mother  of  God,  is  it  you?” 

44  It  is  none  other,  Stephen  Gordon.  And  I 
thank  that  Holy  Mother’s  Son  that  l was  here  in 
time  to  save  you  this  last  and  most  awful  crime.” 

4 4 George — our  mother  1 ” 

44  Dead,  thirty  years  ago !” 

A deep  groan  and  a gush  of  blood  were  the  re- 
sponse from  the  dying  man. 

44  And  Lucy  ?”  muttered  he,  as  soon  as  he  was 
able. 

44  Her  grave  is  by  my  mother.” 

44  And  father— -did  they  know — ” 

44  All — every  thing-— even  to  the  weapon  you 
used.  He  lived  long  enough  to  curse  you,  and 
died  with  a curse  half  uttered  on  his  tongue. 

44  It  is  enough.  If  there  be  no  hell  for  others 
there  is  one  for  me.” 

44  The  apostate  returns  to  the  faith  of  his 
youth,”  said  my  associate,  with  a sneer  that  I 
never  forgave. 

44  The  apostate  has  no  hope  on  earth,  or  in 
heaven,  or  hell.  I am  dying,  George.  Forgive 
me!  Forgive  me!” 

44  Stephen  Gordon,  my  brother,  murderer  of 
my  father,  my  mother,  my  sister,  of  your  own 
wife  and  son,  destroyer  of  my  own  once  bright 
home,  of  my  honor,  of  my  all  in  life,  if  God  for- 
give you  in  the  day  of  judgment  I will  not !” 

44  No,  no ! I have  not  yet  murdered  my  son. 
The  rest  is  true,  all  true ; but  I can  save  him  yet. 
Let  that  be  some  atonement.” 

44 Atonement  for  what?  Can  you  call  the 
dead  from  their  graves  in  England  ? Can  you 
unsay  one  of  the  curses  uttered  by  our  dying 
father?  Can  you  recall  the  agonizing  tears  of 
our  mother  and  sister  ? Can  you  give  me  back 
my  wife,  my  angel  wife?” 

44  She  was  an  angel.  She  is  an  angel  now.” 

44 Dead,  too?” 

44  Yes,  dead.  In  a convent  in  France ; peni- 
tent, peaceful,  so  they  told  me — has  she  not  told 
you  so?” 

“Me?” 

44 1 forgot.  She  visits  me  in  dreams ; but  al- 
ways pale,  and  cold,  and  sad-eyed.  Ah ! — there, 
I see  her  now — calm  and  beautiful,  but  so  cold* 
so  bitterly  cold.  George,  George,  forgive  me.1 
forgive  me,  brother ! — I am  dying — let  me  not  go 
to  hell  all  unforgiven.  See,  I have  not  an  instant ! 
— quick,  quick — speak — Holy  Saviour,  Ma — 
Mary,  mother — Jesu — ” 

There  was  a flood  of  crimson  on  the  bed,  a 
struggle — the  dying  man  reached  his  arms  out 
piteously  toward  his  brother,  who  stood  motion- 
less— there  was  a shudder,  a sharp  convulsive 
motion  of  the  features ; he  crossed  the  forefingers 
of  his  hands  as  if  in  token  of  his  dying  belief,  not 
hope — and  then — and  then — what  then  ? 

Why  then  I have  sometimes  fancied  a scene  in 
the  other  world — a scene  on  the  bank  of  the  swift 
river  that  flows  along  the  confines  of  heaven 
down  to  the  abode  of  the  damned.  I have 
fancied  a mother,  radiant  and  star-eyed,  with 
three  most  holy  babes  beside  her,  standing 
serenely  on  that  flower-clad  bank,  and  I could 
see  her  start  and  shrink  back  from  the  dark  flow 
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of  the  river,  as  she  caught  sight  of  a face  above  i 
the  wave — a black  and  fiendish  face,  that  gazed  | 
one  instant  lovingly  into  her  heavenly  eyes,  and 
then  swept  madly,  in  the  whirling,  eddying  cur- 
rent, down  to  woe  unutterable. 

The  next  morning  after  Stephen  Forster’s 
death,  a nol.  pros,  was  entered  in  the  murder 
case,  and  it  may  please  some  to  know  that  Mary 
Wilson  was  in  court  to  hear  the  announcement. 
And  for  years  after  that,  an  old  gray  headed  man, 
unrecognized  by  any  villager,  might  be  seen  al- 
most any  evening  standing  by  the  grave  of  the 
murdered  wife,  and  at  length  some  one  learned 
that  his  name  was  Norton.  But  the  story  of 
Ellen  Dusenberry’s  early  love  had  been  forgotten 
for  twenty  years — save  by  the  true  heart  of  her 
old  lover. 


THE  OCEAN  AND  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

LIEUTENANT  MAIJRY’S  “Sailing  Direc- 
tions’1— a huge  quarto  volume  of  well-nigh  a 
thousand  pages — lies  before  us.  It  is  designed 
to  accompany  and  explain  the  “ Wind  and  Cur- 
rent” and  “ Whaling”  Charts  that  have  won  for 
their  author  so  honorable  a place  in  the  scientific 
world.  At  first  sight  the  book  would  seom  to 
concern  those  only  who  do  business  upon  the 
great  deep.  A landsman,  upon  casual  inspection, 
would  perceive  little  to  interest  him  in  the  long 
columns  bristling  with  the  names  of  vessels, 
figures,  dates,  abbreviations,  and  symbols,  as  un- 
intelligible to  him  as  the  inscriptions  dug  up  at 
Nineveh.  Then  he  would  encounter  page  after 
p^je  of  matter  like  this  : 

“Barque  Parthian  (Smith).  May,  13,  1853. 
Lat.  50°  55'  S. ; long.  63°  52'  W.  Barom.  29  1 ; 
temp,  of  air,  50°;  of  water,  48°.  Winds:  N., 
N.W.,S.S.W.  Fine  weather;  whole  sail  breeze.” 

And  so  on  for  a score  or  two  of  pages  in  suc- 
cession. Here  are  facts  enough  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Gradgrind  himself.  The  reader’s  first  feeling  is 
one  of  pity  for  the  printer  who,  day  by  day  and 
all  day  long,  has  been  picking  up,  letter  by  letter 
and  point  by  point,  these  wearisome  paragraphs ; 
and  commiseration  for  the  proof-reader  who  has 
strained  eye  and  brain  to  make  sure  that  every 
letter  and  point  and  symbol  is  in  its  proper 
place. 

A very  dry  book,  apparently,  is  this  volume  of 
“Sailing  Directions.”  It  reminds  one  of  the 
toppling  piles  of  brick  and  stone,  wide  beds  of 
mortar,  and  heaps  of  planks  and  scaffolding  that 
block  up  our  thoroughfares.  Yet.  under  the 
guidance  of  the  architect,  these  unformed  heaps 
and  shapeless  piles  assume  fonn  and  proportions ; 
growing  up  into  the  airy  spire  of  a Trinity  Church 
or  the  graceful  fa9ade  of  a Saint  Nicholas  Hotel. 
In  like  manner  from  this  seeming  chaos  of  col- 
umns and  paragraphs  is  evolving — we  may  even 
say  has  already  evolved — one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful sciences  that  has  ever  tasked  and  rewarded 
the  exertions  of  the  human  intellect. 

For  this  science  Humboldt  has  proposed  the 
name  of  “ The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.” 
To  us  this  seems  an  inadequate  designation.  We 
would  propose  lor  it  the  more  comprehensive 


name  of  “ the  Science  of  the  Atmosphere  and  the 
Ocean.” 

We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  some  of  the 
manifold  relations  which  the  ocean  and  the  atmo- 
sphere sustain  in  the  general  economy  of  nature. 
The  sea  which  covers  three- fourths  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  is  something  more  than  the  highway 
for  the  commerce  of  nations.  It  is  the  fountain 
from  which  rise  all  the  streams  that  make  green 
the  earth,  as  well  as  the  reservoir  into  which 
they  all  flow.  It  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the 
torrid  heat  is  conveyed  to  temper  the  polar  cold, 
and  the  polar  cold  is  brought  in  turn  to  mitigate 
the  tropical  heat. 

The  atmosphere  also,  apart  from  its  obvious 
function  of  vitalizing  the  blood  which  courses 
through  the  veins  of  every  breathing  thing,  per- 
forms other  duties  than  that  of  filling  the  sails  of 
commerce.  It  is  the  great  receptacle  into  which 
all  organized  matter  is  cast  and  from  which  it  is 
again  evoked.  The  carbonic  acid  which  our 
breathing  pours  into  the  air,  is  taken  up  by  the 
vegetation  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The 
oxygen  which  we  inhale  was  perhaps  given 
out  by  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  carbon  ex- 
haled by  the  denizens  of  London  is  transmuted 
into  the  flowers  that  adorn  our  western  prairies. 
Every  blade  of  grass  on  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  every  leaf  in  the  jungles  of  the  Hima- 
layas, is  distilling  oxygen  for  the  Esquimaux  and 
the  Laplander  The  atmosphere  is  also  a great 
hydraulic  engine  that  pumps  up  from  the  ocean 
every  drop  of  water  that  descends  in  dew  or  falls 
in  showers.  It  conveys  it  for  leagues,  and 
thousands  of  leagues,  and  deposits  it  upon  the 
mountain  sides  or  on  the  thirsty  plain.  The 
water  that  swells  the  Mississippi  or  thunders  over 
Niagara  was  caught  up  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
or  the  Pacific  The  dew  drop  that  glistens  on 
the  flower  at  our  door,  once  sparkled  in  the  surf 
that  breaks  upon  the  coral  reefs  of  the  South 
Seas.  The  water  that  flows  in  the  visible  chan- 
nels of  the  Amazon,  the  Volga,  and  the  Nile,  has 
before  flowed  in  the  invisible  channels  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Those  unseen  rivers  flowing  through 
the  air  are  as  constant  in  their  courses  as  those 
that  run  in  visible  channels  through  the  land. 
The  atmosphere  draws  up  from  the  oceans  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  an  amount  of  water  suf- 
ficient to  drain  them  to  their  lowest  beds  with- 
in a period  of  time  less  than  that  embraced  in 
recorded  history.  The  larger  portion  of  this 
is  borne  aloft,  and  poured  into  the  seas  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere ; yet  the  one  is  never  empty, 
the  other  never  overflows  the  bounds  set  to  it  of 
old. 

Thus  ooean  and  air  are  ever  working  together 
for  the  well-being  of  the  dwellers  upon  dry  land; 
and  were  any  great  change  to  be  wrought  in  the 
properties  or  relations  of  either,  an  entire  altera- 
tion would  take  place  in  the  whole  economy  of 
our  planet.  Science  that  has  hitherto  busied  itself 
almost  exclusively  with  the  dry  land,  is  now  ex- 
tending its  researches  into  the  regions  of  the  air 
and  the  water,  and  from  them  gathering  the 
richest  harvest*  The  foremost  explorer  end 
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pioneer  in  this  new  held  is  undoubtedly  Lieute- 
nant Maury,  and  the  main  results  of  his  labors 
are  embodied  in  these  charts  and  in  the  volume 
which  accompanies  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  effective  than 
the  manner  in  which  were  collected  the  facts  upon 
which  his  theories  and  speculations  are  based. 
As  many  log-books  and  journals  of  voyages  as 
possible  were  collated,  and  from  the  notices  con- 
tained in  them  were  laid  down  the  various  tracks 
which  had  been  pursued,  together  with  all  the 
information  they  contained  as  to  winds  and  cur- 
rents and  other  nautical  phenomena.  But  the 
results  obtained  from  these  unmethodical  observa- 
tions, though  valuable  in  themselves,  only  served 
to  show  what  might  be  accomplished  were  a 
series  of  combined  efforts  made  with  a definite 
end,  and  upon  a scale  sufficiently  extensive. 
Mariners  sailing  upon  every  sea  were  speedily 
enlisted  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  ail  the 
facts  relating  to  winds  and  currents,  storms  and 
calms,  and  the  like,  at  stated  hours  during  every 
day  of  their  voyage.  These  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Lieutenant  Maury,  to  be  collated  and 
arranged,  so  that  the  information  collected  by 
each  might  be  rendered  available  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

It  was  not  long  before  reports  began  to  pour 
in  from  every  sea  whitened  by  American  sails. 
They  came  from  among  the  Arctic  icebergs  and 
the  pahn-shaded  islands  of  the  Pacific ; from  the 
great  ocean  highways  furrowed  by  the  commerce 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  from  those  recently 
opened  up  to  the  golden  regions  of  California 
and  Australia — highways  almost  as  well  defined 
as  are  the  roads  cast  up  upon  the  land  ; from  the 
two  stormy  capes  which  form  the  southern  ex- 
tremities of  the  eastern  and  western  continents  ; 
from  the  far  off,  wide-lying  seas  in  which  our 
adventurous  whalemen  chase  leviathan,  “ hugest 
of  things  that  swim  the  ocean  flood.”  A thou- 
sand navigators  were  soon  enlisted  in  the  enter- 
prise. The  abstracts  of  these  reports,  preserved 
at  the  National  Observatory,  already  fill  nearly 
four  hundred  large  manuscript  volumes,  contain- 
ing records  made  upon  nearly  two  millions  of 
days — as  many  as  have  elapsed  since  man  was 
first  placed  upon  this  planet.  These  constitute 
the  raw  material,  the  brick  and  mortar,  from 
which  is  constructing  and  to  be  constructed,  the 
Science  of  the  Ocean  and  Atmosphere. 

From  the  materials  thus  brought  together  were 
constructed  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts.  Upon 
the  “ Pilot  Charts”  the  entire  surface  of  the  ocean 
was  marked  off  into  squares  of  five  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  In  each  of  these  divisions 
was  entered  the  results  of  all  the  observations 
made  by  all  the  navigators  who  had  sailed  over  it 
in  each  month.  The  number  of  observations  was 
given ; the  number  of  days  in  which  the  wind 
had  blown  from  each  point  of  the  compass ; the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  water,  the  number  of 
days  of  storm  and  calm,  and  fair  weather;  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  currents;  and  every 
thing  which  could  be  of  service  to  the  sailor. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  Lieutenant  Maury  to  collect 
at  least  a hundred  observations  for  each  month 
upon  every  one  of  these  districts  of  five  degrees ; 
this  alone  would  make  a total  of  more  than  a 
million  and  a half  of  observations.  For  the  dis- 
tricts which  he  along  the  great  routes  of  com- 
merce, this  number  has  already  been  iar  exceeded. 

Copies  of  these  charts,  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
completed,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  master  of  a vessel  who  would  engage  to 
make  the  observations  required,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  voyage  transmit  them  to  our  National 
Observatory.  Thus  the  observations  made  by 
each,  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all.  Every  master 
of  a vessel,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  ocean 
he  may  be,  has  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
hundreds  who  have  been  there  before  him.  He 
can  tell  precisely  what  winds  their  united  expe- 
rience gives  him  reason  to  expect,  at  any  season 
of  the  year ; in  what  quarters  he  may  hope  for 
favorable  ones,  and  where  he  has  to  apprehend 
those  that  are  adverse.  He  multiplies  his  own 
experience  by  that  of  the  thousand  others  who 
have  undertaken  the  like  voyages. 

For  the  great  commercial  routes,  the  informa- 
tion thus  collected  has  been  still  further  general- 
ized. Precise  tracks  have  been  laid  down,  by  ad- 
hering to  which  the  greater  number  of  favorable 
circumstances  may  be  secured,  and  the  greater 
number  of  adverse  ones  avoided.  And  it  has 
come  to  be  generally  admitted  that  just  in  the 
degree  in  which  the  track  laid  down  upon  the 
charts  is  adhered  to,  in  just  so  far  a speedy  voy- 
age may  be  anticipated.  Previous  to  the  puol*> 
cation  of  these  charts  the  average  length  of  the 
voyage  between  our  Eastern  ports  and  California 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  days.  The 
average  length  of  the  voyages  between  the  same 
ports,  performed  by  vessels  on  board  which  these 
charts  are  used,  has  been  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  days ; and  in  instances  not  very  rare,  it  has 
been  performed  within  less  than  a hundred — in 
one  case  in  eighty-eight  days.  In  the  most  suo 
cessful  of  these  voyages — those  which  have  been 
performed  in  less  than  half  the  time  formerly 
consumed — the  track  of  the  vessel's  keel  through 
the  ocean  corresponds  almost  precisely  with  that 
traced  for  its  guidance  upon  the  chart. 

The  Whaling  Charts  have  been  constructed 
upon  the  same  general  principle,  with  such  modi- 
fications in  the  details  aB  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject demands.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
whales  migrate  from  season  to  season,  following 
their  food  through  the  ocean.  The  object  of  the 
charts  is  to  show  at  a glance  in  what  portion  of 
the  ocean  the  whales  may  be  expected  to  be  found 
at  each  season.  The  whole  ocean  is  in  these 
charts  also  divided  into  squares  of  five  degrees, 
in  which,  by  a simple  arrangement  of  lines,  is  in- 
dicated how  many  days  during  each  month  all 
the  vessels  who  send  in  their  reports  have  been 
on  the  lookout  for  whales  in  each  division,  and 
upon  how  many  days  whales  have  been  seen9 
distinguishing  moreover  between  the  “ right”  and 
the  “ sperm”  whales.  The  experience  of  any  one 
whaler  can  hardly  extend  to  beyond  a dozen  or 
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a score  of  voyages  at  most ; but  by  the  aid  of 
these  charts  each  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
knowledge  gleaned  by  a half  thousand  others. 

The  grand  series  of  investigations  thus  set  on 
foot  in  this  country  in  due  course  of  time  at- 
tracted attention  abroad.  Our  own  government 
early  entered  into  the  seheme,  by  ordering  all  our 
naval  commanders  to  make  the  required  obser- 
vations, and  by  giving  it  every  furtherance  re- 
quired. Proposals  for  like  co-operation  were 
made  by  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  and  in 
August  and  September,  1853,  a conference  was 
held  at  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and 
perfecting  a uniform  plan  of  operations.  The 
governments  of  Great  Britain,  Franoe,  Russia, 
the  Northern  Powers,  and  all  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  represented  by  competent 
delegates.  Our  own  government  was  represented 
by  Lieutenant  Maury.  A plan  of  mutual  assist- 
ance was  adopted and  the  conduct  of  the  oper- 
ations was  placed  under  the  solemn  sanction  of 
public  law.  No  war  that  might  arise  was  to  in- 
terrupt them.  A Russian  vessel  enlisted  in  the 
work  may  be  taken  and  become  a prize  to  its 
captors ; but  the  observations  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan  are  sacred,  and  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted unharmed  to  our  National  Observatory. 
Thus,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  new  acquisitions 
will  continually  be  made,  new  conquests  won ; 
conquests  defiled  by  no  blood,  stained  by  no  rap- 
ine; won  by  no  nation  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other : conquests  won  from  the  elements  of  na- 
ture for  the  well-being  of  all  men  forever. 

Valuable  as  are  the  results  of  this  grand  series 
of  observations  in  a commercial  and  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  their  scientific  aspects  are  of  still 
higher  and  more  general  interest.  New  light 
has  been  shed  upon  some  of  the  most  mysterious 
problems  in  the  economy  of  nature;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  great  atmospheric  and  oceanic 
currents,  by  means  of  which  a perpetual  inter- 
change is  kept  up  between  the  temperature  of 
the  tropical  and  polar  regions.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that,  when  the  whole  area  of  the  ocean 
has  been  covered  over  with  a net-work  of  observa- 
tions, materials  will  be  accumulated,  from  which 
may  be  framed  a complete  and  satisfactory  theory 
to  explain  the  currents  in  the  oeean,  that  hitherto 
unrevealed  mystery  of  the  watery  world. 

Enough  has  already  been  accumulated  to  show 
(hat  there  is  a constant  current  of  cold  water  set- 
ting from  the  poles  of  the  earth  toward  the  equa- 
tor, and  consequently  a counter  current  of  heated 
water  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Each  of 
these  counter  currents  is  in  turn  a surface  and  an 
under  current. 

As  a starting  point  in  the  investigation,  may 
be  taken  the  great  Equatorial  Current  which  we 
find  flowing  from  the  vast  expanse  of  water  around 
the  Antarctic  pole.  It  pours  a constant  flood  of 
cold  water  northeastward  toward  the  western 
shores  of  South  America.  Encountering  the 
ooast  of  America,  it  is  divided  and  turned  from 
its  course,  one  portion  rounding  Cape  Horn,  often 
baffling  for  days  and  weeks  those  navigators  who 
endeavor  to  pass  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pa- 


cific. The  main  body,  however,  turns  due  north, 
skirting  the  shores  of  Chili  and  Peru,  whence  it 
turns  again  westward  into  the  bosom  of  the  Pa- 
cific, cooling  the  ocean  that  encircles  the  island 
groups  of  the  South  Seas,  and  passing  onward 
through  the  Pacific  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
the  north,  it  is  broken  against  the  Chinese  coast, 
Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, through  which  a large  portion  makes  its 
way  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Passing  down  tho 
eastern  shore  of  Africa,  it  doubles  the  stormy 
Cape,  misnamed  of  Good  Hope,  skirts  the  coasts 
of  Guinea,  and  the  dolorous  region  cursed  by  tho 
slave-trade,  abhorred  by  God  and  man,  and  en- 
ters the  great  caldron  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  into 
which,  on  Che  very  line  of  the  equator,  pours  the 
current  of  the  mysterious  Niger, 

Here  the  waters,  raised  to  a high  temperature 
by  the  fierce  rays  of  a vertical  sun,  take  their 
way  westward,  across  the  Atlantic,  forming  ths 
Equatorial  Current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
coast  of  Brazil  protrudes  into  the  Atlantic  like  a 
wedge,  having  Cape  Saint  Roque  as  its  apex. 
Upon  this  wedge  the  current  splits,  one  portion 
turning  to  the  south,  giving  the  Coast  of  Patagonia 
and  the  Falkland  Islands  a European  climate. 
The  other  portion  goes  to  the  north,  a part  di£> 
fusing  itself  over  the  Atlantic,  toward  the  south 
of  Europe,  while  the  remainder,  following  ths 
line  of  the  coast,  passes  through  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; whence  it 
emerges  with  augmented  volume  as  the  Gulf 
Stream.  In  thus  tracing  this  great  current,  its 
general  direction  only  has  been  given.  In  all 
parts  of  its  course  it  meets  counter  currents, 
which  sometimes  deflect  it  from  its  course  ; and 
sometimes  it  dives  under,  so  that  the  surface  cur- 
rent tends  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  one  indicated. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  more  accurately  known 
than  any  other  of  the  ocean  currents.  It  emerges 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  a well  defined  river 
of  warm  water,  inclosed  between  banks  of  cold 
water.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  line  between 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Stream,  and  the  greenish 
waters  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  is  as  visible  to 
the  eye  as  the  line  between  a river  and  its  banks. 
So  sharp  is  the  line  of  separation  that  a vessel 
is  not  unfrequently  beheld  with  one  part  mani- 
festly in  the  blue  water,  and  the  other  part  in  the 
green.  Long  after  the  difference  in  color  has 
become  imperceptible,  the  thermometer  tells  with 
unerring  certainty  when  a vessel  has  passed  from 
the  cold  waters  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  warm 
current  of  the  Stream. 

As  it  emerges  through  the  Straits  of  Bimini, 
it  is  thirty-two  miles  wide,  probably  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  feet  deep,  and  flows  at  the  rat# 
of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  Careful  calcula- 
tions show  that  it  conveys  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico an  amount  of  water  three  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  brought  into  it  by  the  Missis- 
sippi ; and  that  it  carries  away  to  the  north  a 
supply  of  heat  sufficient  to  keep  in  a fluid  stats 
a river  of  molten  iron  as  large  as  our  great  “ Fa- 
ther of  Waters.”  It  follows  the  line  of  the  coast, 
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at  a considerable  distance,  until  it  reaches  Cape 
Hatteras,  by  which  time  it  has  spread  to  a width 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 
From  this  point  it  rapidly  diffuses  itself,  less 
however  by  actually  mixing  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  surrounding  ocean,  than  by  flowing  over 
them,  as  a body  of  oil  would  flow  over  the  sur- 
face of  a lake.  Its  course  now  veers  almost 
directly  east,  standing  straight  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, covering  the  surface  of  the  ocean  with  a warm 
mantle  which  protects  the  coasts  of  Europe  from 
the  extremes  of  temperature  due  to  their  northern 
latitude.  When  the  stream  reaches  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  British  islands,  it  is  divided,  one 
portion  tending  toward  the  polar  regions,  giving 
to  Spitsbergen,  in  latitude  80°,  a mean  tempera- 
ture as  high  as  that  of  the  shores  of  the  central 
part  of  Hudson's  Bay ; to  Iceland  it  gives  a cli- 
mate as  warm  as  that  of  Newfoundland.  It 
enables  the  Lapland  peasant  to  cultivate  his  bar- 
ley in  a latitude  which  upon  the  Western  Con- 
tinent is  doomed  to  perpetual  sterility.  The  green 
shores  of  Ireland  are  on  the  same  parallel  with 
the  ice-bound  coast  of  Labrador;  Paris  lies  to 
the  north  of  Quebec ; the  crowded  port  of  Liv- 
erpool is  as  far  north  as  those  bleak  countries 
where  the  Esquimaux  build  their  snow  houses, 
and  patiently  watch  the  rising  of  the  seals  from 
their  breathing  holes  in  the  ice. 

All  this  difference  between  the  climate  of  the 
two  hemispheres — a difference  in  favor  of  the 
Eastern  Continent  fully  equal  to  that  produced 
by  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  is  the  gift  of  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream ; while  the 
other  branch  is  equally  bountiful  to  the  countries 
of  Southern  Europe.  To  France  and  Spain  it 
gives  the  vine  and  the  olive.  Thus  long  before  the 
bold  Genoese  turned  his  prow  toward  the  West- 
ern World,  that  Western  World  had  been  be- 
stowing upon  the  natives  of  Europe  the  blessings 
of  a mild  and  equable  climate. 

But  whence  comes  this  immense  body  of  water 
thus  perpetually  forced  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico! Where  are  the  hidden  fountains  of  this 
great  ocean  stream,  by  the  side  of  which  the 
mightiest  rivers  of  the  land  are  but  tiny  brooks ! 
What  force  impels  its  warm  currents  straight 
through  the  surrounding  waters,  and  spreads 
them  abroad  over  the  surfkce  of  the  ocean ! The 
water  borne  in  this  Stream  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  must  somehow  find  its  way  back;  for 
that  great  basin  shows  no  signs  of  being  emptied ; 
while  the  northern  seas  into  which  it  pours  its 
mighty  current  never  overflow. 

The  Gulf  Stream  was  once  looked  upon  as  a 
simple  prolongation  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
supposition  was  conclusively  6et  aside  by  the 
demonstration  that  it  would  require  three  thou- 
sand rivers  like  the  Father  of  Waters  to  bring 
into  the  Gulf  the  amount  of  water  borne  out  of 
it  by  the  Gulf  Stream ; even  laying  quite  out  of 
account  the  immense  evaporation  continually 
taking  place  from  such  a mass  of  water  lying 
under  so  warm  a sun. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  were  driven  into  the  Gulf  by  the  trade 


winds,  and  found  their  way  out  by  the  only  prac- 
ticable channel.  The  Gulf  Stream  was  declared 
to  be  like  a river  on  the  land  descending  from  a 
higher  to  a lower  level,  and  thus  gaining  the  im- 
petus by  which  it  forces  its  way  down  to  the 
north.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  no  such  differ- 
ence of  level  existed ; or  rather  that  the  bed  of 
the  Stream,  instead  of  descending  to  the  north, 
actually  ascended  at  a rate  of  inclination  greater 
than  the  average  descent  of  the  Amazon  or  the 
Ganges. 

Still  further  observations  showed  that  while  the 
Gulf  Stream  was  pouring  a current  of  warm  water 
to  the  north,  a counter  current  of  cold  water  was 
at  the  same  moment  running  beneath  and  beside 
it  directly  into  the  Gulf.  Both  streams,  thus 
flowing  in  contrary  directions,  could  not  be  run- 
ning down  hill.  Vessels  drifting  northward  near 
the  Great  Banks  of  Newfoundland  not  un frequent- 
ly encounter  huge  icebergs  making  their  way  to 
the  south  directly  in  the  teeth  of  both  wind  and 
the  surface  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  They 
sometimes  rise  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  water ; 
and  philosophy  has  demonstrated  that  for  every 
hundred  feet  they  rise  above  the  surface,  they 
must  sink  a thousand  feet  below.  They  there- 
fore penetrate  through  the  superficial  current 
flowing  northward,  down  into  a submerged  south- 
ern current,  far  enough  for  its  force  to  prevail 
over  the  one  which  was  tending  to  bear  them 
northward.  Ships,  drawing  but  a few  feet  of 
water,  never  sink  into  this  under  current,  and  so 
partake  only  of  that  which  flows  upon  the  surface. 

More  minute  observations  showed  that  this 
ice-bearing  current  from  the  Arctic  regions  en- 
countered the  head  of  the  Gulf  Stream  near  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  that  it  was  there 
split  into  two  portions,  the  one  running  inshore 
between  the  American  coast  and  the  Gulf  Stream ; 
while  the  other  plunged  under  and  flowed  beneath 
the  warm  surface  current  into  that  very  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  out  of  which  the  other  current  was 
pouring. 

Here  then  was  a solution  of  one  portion  of  the 
problem  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  waters  which 
pour  forth  to  the  north,  heated  from  the  great 
caldron  of  the  Gulf,  flow  into  it,  as  an  under  cur- 
rent, from  the  northern  regions.  But  the  other 
branch  of  the  problem  seemed  by  this  very  solu- 
tion to  be  involved  in  still  deeper  mysteiy.  What 
was  the  impelling  force  that  set  in  motion  these 
two  opposite  currents,  thus  flowing  side  by  side, 
and  over  and  under  each  other ! 

For  the  solution  of  this  problem  Lieutenant 
Mauiy  has  furnished  some  suggestions  in  which 
we  are  confident  will  be  found  the  germs  of  the 
true  theory  by  which  will  be  explained  not  only 
the  Gulf  Stream,  but  all  of  the  other  currents  of 
the  ocean. 

Let  us,  in  order  to  elucidate  this  theory,  sup- 
pose that  by  some  process  all  the  water  of  one 
portion  of  the  sea — the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample— were  suddenly  to  become  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  the  other:  or  we  will  say,  converted 
into  oil.  What  would  be  the  consequence!  Why, 
the  surrounding  waters  would  press  upon  the 
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lighter  fluid,  and  force  it  out  in  any  direction 
where  there  was  no  obstacle ; spreading  it  abroad 
over  the  surface,  while  the  heavier  fluid  would 
pour  in  as  an  under  current  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  forced  out,  keeping  the  whole  surface  at 
a uniform  level.  Now  let  us  further  suppose  that 
the  oil  as  it  approached  the  pole  was  changed  to 
water  again,  while  that  which  flowed  into  the 
Gulf  was  constantly  changed  into  oil,  and  so  on 
in  continual  succession ; we  should  then  have 
just  the  phenomenon  of  the  Gulf  Stream : an 
upper  current  of  light  fluid  continually  pouring 
out  from  the  Gulf,  and  an  under  current  of  heavier 
fluid  just  as  constantly  pouring  in. 

Our  supposition  corresponds  to  the  fact  in  all 
essential  particulars.  Water,  within  certain  limits, 
expands  by  heat,  therefore  becoming  lighter ; and 
contracts  by  cold,  so  becoming  heavier.  The 
operation  of  heat  alone  would  simply  cause  a 
general  current  of  warm  water  to  flow  on  the 
surface  from  all  equatorial  regions  toward  the 
poles,  to  be  replaced  by  as  constant  and  uniform 
an  under  current  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

This  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in  respect 
to  the  other  great  fluid  body,  the  atmosphere. 
Along  the  line  of  the  equator,  extending  for  some 
degrees  on  each  side,  is  a belt  of  atmosphere  in 
which  there  are  no  constant  winds.  Here  the 
air  heated  by  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  becomes 
rarified  and  rises.  From  each  side  of  this  equa- 
torial belt  the  air  of  a lower  temperature  rushes 
in  to  supply  the  partial  vaouum ; thus  forming 
the  trade  winds,  which  blow  steadily  from  the 
direction  of  the  northern  and  southern  poles. 
These  great  atmospheric  currents  are  as  steady 
and  uniform  in  their  course  as  is  the  current  of 
a great  river  seeking  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
storms  and  hurricanes,  the  typhoons  and  whirl- 
winds, which  lash  the  surface  of  the  ocean  into 
waves,  and  strew  its  bottom  with  the  wrecks  of 
navies,  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  steady 
and  equable  flow  of  the  trade  winds,  than  the 
eddies  and  whirls  in  the  Mississippi  do  to  the 
general  direction  of  its  current. 

Now  were  the  rays  of  a vertical  sun  the  only 
force  that  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean, 
and  were  the  free  movements  of  the  waters  un- 
obstructed by  the  conformation  of  the  bottom  and 
shores  of  the  ocean,  we  should  have  oceanic  cur- 
rents answering  precisely  to  the  trade  winds: 
that  is,  a constant  surface  flow  of  heated  water 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  with  as  constant 
an  under  current  of  cooler  water  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator. 

But  there  is  another  disturbing  force  which 
comes  in  to  modify,  and  in  some  instances  greatly 
to  augment  this  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

The  water  of  the  ocean  contains  in  solution  a 
large  amount  of  saline  and  other  matter,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  render  it  considerably  heavier 
than  an  equal  volume  of  fresh  water.  From 
certain  portions  of  the  ocean — those  especially 
over  which  the  trade  winds  blow — a much  larger 
quantity  of  water  is  taken  up  by  evaporation  than 
is  returned  in  the  shape  of  rain,  But  fresh  water 
only  is  taken  up,  leaving  behind  all  the  salts  held 


in  solution ; so  that  the  remaining  water  is  salte^ 
and  therefore  heavier  than  it  was  before.  This 
change  takes  place  only  on  the  surface  ; and  the 
thin  layer  of  water  thus  rendered  heavier  sinks 
by  its  weight,  while  a portion  of  fresher  and 
lighter  water  rises  to  the  surface  to  take  its  place. 
A continual  current  up  and  down  is  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  waters  between  the  tropics.  In  the 
mean  while,  in  the  regions  to  the  north— at  the 
poles  especially — more  water  is  deposited  from 
the  atmosphere  than  is  taken  up  by  evaporation. 
This  water  is  all  fresh,  and  consequently  it  tends 
to  make  the  polar  waters  lighter  than  they  other- 
wise would  be.  So  that,  owing  to  saltness, 
evaporation,  and  precipitation,  we  have  a great 
change  continually  wrought  in  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  of  the  ocean.  And  as  was  shown, 
whenever  such  a change  is  wrought,  two  counter 
currents  are  of  necessity  set  in  motion,  the  one 
at  the  surface  and  the  other  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion below  the  surface. 

The  saltness  of  the  ocean,  it  may  therefore  bo 
fairly  presumed,  contributes  in  no  small  degree 
toward  causing  the  ceaseless  currents  by  which 
the  waters  of  every  sea  are  mixed  and  mingled 
together.  The  course  of  investigation  now  in 
progress  renders  it  probable  that  the  currents  of 
the  ocean  are  primarily  owing  to  these  changes 
continually  going  on  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
waters  of  different  portions. 

Thus  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
the  ocean  are  brought  under  one  law.  They 
both  are  traced  back  to  the  power  of  gravitation. 
The  same  law  that  keeps  the  planets  in  their 
orbits,  and  preserves  the  stars  in  their  places,  is 
shown  to  be  identical  with  that  which  impels 
each  particle  of  air  and  water  in  its  ceaseless 
course  around  the  globe. 

There  is  still  another  interesting  subject  of 
speculation  connected  with  the  saltness  of  the 
ocean.  We  know  that  every  river  which  flows 
through  the  land  sweeps  along  with  it  to  the  sea 
a quantity  of  solid  matter  held  in  solution.  This 
consists  mainly  of  common  salt,  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  soda,  and  similar  substances. 
All  this  goes  into  the  sea ; but  not  a particle  ever 
finds  its  way  back  to  dry  land  again.  The  water 
taken  up  by  evaporation  is  pure  and  fresh.  It 
is  borne  in  viewless  channels  through  the  atmos- 
phere ; is  condensed,  and  falls  to  the  earth  as 
rain,  or  dew,  or  snow.  It  penetrates  the  strata 
of  rocks  charged  with  saline  matter,  which  it  dis- 
solves and  bears  on  with  it  to  the  sea  again.  Here 
it  circulates  through  the  ocean  from  the  poles  to 
the  tropics,  from  the  surface  to  the  lowest  depths, 
and  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  until  it  is 
taken  up  again,  and  goes  through  the  same  great 
round.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  every  drop 
of  water  in  the  ocean  has  traveled  these  rounds 
many  times  since  our  present  order  of  things  was 
established. 

Yet  though  from  age  to  age  so  vast  an  amount 
of  saline  matter  has  been  continually  poured  into 
the  ocean,  the  composition  of  its  waters  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  ocean  is  no  more  briny 
than  it  was  five  thousand  years  ago.  What  be- 
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comes  of  all  this  accumulation  of  matter  ? Where 
shall  we  look  for  the  compensating  agency  to 
counteract  this  tendency  to  change  1 

This  inquiry  conducts  us  to  another  of  those 
marvelous  relations  between  the  different  king- 
dome  of  nature,  which  show  that  all  are  parts  of 
one  vast  whole,  so  ordered  that  each  portion  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  every  other. 

While  the  rivers  of  the  earth  are  thus  pouring 
their  accumulations  of  saline  and  calcareous  mat- 
ter into  the  ocean,  innumerable  myriads  of  beings* 
many  of  them  so  minute  that  we  can  discern  them 
only  by  the  microscope,  are  engaged  in  elaborat- 
ing this  matter  from  the  water,  and  building  it 
up  again  beneath  the  waves  into  mountains  and 
continents.  The  coral  insects  of  the  South  Seas 
are  evermore  erecting  their  mounds  and  dykes, 
reaching  in  some  instances  farther  down  than 
plummet  has  ever  sounded  into  the  calm  waters 
of  the  ocean,  and  stretching  in  an  unbroken  line 
for  a thousand  miles.  Against  these  apparently 
frail  barriers  the  long  swell  of  the  Pacific  breaks 
with  a force  which  would  wear  away  a granite 
promontory ; but  the  tiny  architects  seize  upon 
the  water,  and  by  their  own  vital  power  extract 
from  it,  particle  by  particle,  the  substance  from 
which  they  construct  their  impregnable  walls. 
Every  unmoving  shell-fish  aids  in  the  work.  The 
pearl  oyster  of  Ceylon  perhaps  constructs  its  par- 
ti-colored shell  from  the  lime  swept  by  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Missouri  from  the  canons  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  worn  away  by  the  tonent 
that  dashes  down  the  precipice  of  Niagara.  Every 
marine  plant  that  grows  upon  the  shore  or  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  that  floats  in  the  great 
silent  “Sargasso  Sea”  or  Sea  of  Weeds,  that 
occupies  the  mid- Atlantic,  impeding  the  course 
of  the  few  vessels  that  wander  so  far  out  of  the 
ordinary  routes  of  commerce,  has  also  its  appro- 
priate function  in  abstracting  from  the  water  of 
the  ocean  the  soda  and  other  saline  matter  borne 
into  it  evermore. 

The  deep  sea  soundings  so  successfully  exe- 
cuted by  our  naval  officers,  have  thrown  new 
light  upon  these  exquisite  systems  of  compensa- 
tions by  means  of  which  nature  is  evermore 
44  seeking  by  ceaseless  change  eternal  rest.”  By 
on  ingenious  aparatus  invented  by  Passed  Mid- 
shipman Brooke,  matter  has  been  brought  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  a depth  of  more 
than  two  and  aquarter  miles.  This  matter  brought 
up  from  such  a depth,  and  far  out  at  sea,  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  ceaseless  wash  of  rivers  and 
other  local  causes,  may  be  assumed  to  be  a fair 
sample  of  the  bottom  of  the  entire  ocean. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  matter  thus  brought  up 
seemed  mere  clay  or  mud.  But  when  it  was 
placed  under  the  microscope,  the  startling  fact 
was  brought  to  light  that  it  was  composed  wholly 
of  minute  shells,  the  skeletons  of  animals  so 
small  that  no  unaided  human  eye  could  distin- 
guish them.  Not  a particle  of  sand  or  gravel, 
not  the  remotest  trace  of  mineral  or  inorganic 
metier  was  there.  There  was  nothing  but  the 
relics  of  animal  life.  These  animals  could  not 
have  lived  and  died  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 


where  they  would  have  been  subjected  to  the 
enormous  pressure  of  a column  of  water  twelve 
thousand  feet  in  height.  They  doubtless  while 
alive  inhabited  .the  upper  waters ; and  when  dead 
their  bodies  sank  slowly  down  to  the  bottom  in 
one  continuous  shower,  like  the  snow-flakes  that 
fall  in  a still  winter  day.  For  thousands  of  years 
— how  many  thousands  no  man  knows — this 
ceaseless  shower  has  been  pouring  down.  How 
thickly  the  ocean  floor  is  paved  with  these  remains, 
who  shall  dare  to  conjecture  1 But  this  much  is 
certain  that  the  remains  of  these  animalcules  in- 
definitely exceed  in  bulk  those  of  larger  animals. 
And  all  these  remains  have  been  abstracted  from 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  where  the  materials  of 
which  they  have  been  formed  have  been  brought 
from  the  land  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  wa- 
ters originally  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  are  beginning  to  get  glimpses 
of  the  harmonies  and  compensations  of  nature. 
Every  element  exists  not  for  its  own  sake  alone, 
but  for  that  of  every  other.  The  air  and  the 
ocean,  the  dry  land,  all  work  together.  The  beat 
showered  down  upon  the  coasts  of  Brazil  nour- 
ishes the  vines  and  olives  of  Sicily  ; that  gene- 
rated in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  makes  gieen  the 
corn-fields  of  merry  England,  and  the  vineyards 
of  France,  and  mitigates  the  terrors  of  an  Iceland 
winter.  The  cold  from  the  north  pole,  borne  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  transferred 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  transforms  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  uninhabitable  desert  into  the  gar- 
den of  the  earth;  while  that  from  around  the 
south  pole  cools  the  waters  that  girdle  the  palm- 
shaded  islands  of  the  tropical  Pacific.  The  hidden 
fountains  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  dense  foliage  in 
the  jungles  of  Hindostan  and  Farther  Africa  dis- 
tills oxygen  to  vitalize  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  York  and  London,  who  in  turn  give  lorth 
the  carbonic  acid  which  adds  to  the  stature  of  the 
date-trees  by  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the 
spice-groves  of  Ceylon.  These  are  but  a part 
of  the  functions  that  the  atmosphere  and  the 
ocean  perform  in  the  wide  economy  of  nature. 
When  science  has  fathomed  all  of  their  manifold 
uses,  we  shall  have  made  one  more  step  toward 
the  full  significance  of  the  term  by  which  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  poetical  in  their  wisdom,  designated 
collective  nature  : Kosuos — 44  Beauty — Orderly 
Arrangement. 

™_—  THE  FIDDLER^  v\  ~ 

SO  my  poem  is  damned,  and  immortal  fame  is 
not  for  me!  I am  nobody  forever  and  ever. 
Intolerable  fate ! 

Snatching  my  hat,  I dashed  down  the  criticism, 
and  rushed  out  into  Broadway,  where  enthusi- 
astic throngs  were  crowding  to  a circus  in  a sids- 
street  near  by,  very  recently  started,  and  famous 
for  a capital  clown. 

Presently  my  old  friend  Standard  rather  bois- 
terously accosted  me. 

44  Well  met,  Helmstone,  my  boy ! Ah  ! wbat’s 
the  matter  1 Haven’t  been  committing  murdeH 
Ain’t  flying  justice  1 You  look  wild ! ” 
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“ You  have  seen  it,  then!”  said  I,  of  course 
referring  to  the  criticism. 

“ Oh  yes ; I was  there  at  the  morning  per- 
formance. Great  clown,  I assure  you.  But  here 
comes  Hautboy.  Hautboy — Helmstone.” 

Without  having  time  or  inclination  to  resent 
so  mortifying  a mistake,  I was  instantly  soothed 
as  I gazed  on  the  face  of  the  new  acquaintance 
so  unceremoniously  introduced.  His  person  was 
short  and  full,  with  a juvenile,  animated  cast  to 
it.  His  complexion  rurally  ruddy  ; his  eye  sin- 
cere, cheery,  and  gray.  His  hair  alone  betrayed 
that  he  was  not  an  overgrown  boy.  From  his 
hair  I set  him  down  as  forty  or  more. 

“Come,  Standard,”  he  gleefully  cried  to  my 
friend,  “are  you  not  going  to  the  circus'?  The 
clown  is  inimitable,  they  say.  Come ; Mr.  Helm- 
stone,  too — come  both ; and  circus  over,  we’ll 
take  a nice  stew  and  punch  at  Taylor’s.” 

The  sterling  content,  good-humor,  and  extra- 
ordinary ruddy,  sincere  expression  of  this  most 
singular  new  acquaintance  acted  upon  me  like 
magic.  It  seemed  mere  loyalty  to  human  nature 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  so  unmistakably  kind 
and  honest  a heart. 

During  the  circus  performance  I kept  my  eye 
more  on  Hautboy  than  on  the  celebrated  clown. 
Hautboy  was  the  sight  for  me.  Such  genuine 
enjoyment  as  his  struck  me  to  the  soul  with  a 
sense  of  the  reality  of  the  thing  called  happiness. 
The  jokes  of  the  clown  he  seemed  to  roll  under 
his  tongue  as  ripe  magnum-bonums.  Now  the 
foot,  now  the  hand,  was  employed  to  attest  his 
grateful  applause.  At  any  hit  more  than  ordi- 
nary, he  turned  upon  Standard  and  me  to  see  if 
his  rare  pleasure  was  shared.  In  a man  of  forty 
I saw  a boy  of  twelve ; and  this  too  without  the 
slightest  abatement  of  my  respect.  Because  all 
was  so  honest  and  natural,  every  expression  and 
attitude  so  graceful  with  genuine  good-nature, 
that  the  marvelous  juvenility  of  Hautboy  assumed 
a sort  of  divine  and  immortal  air,  like  that  of  some 
forever  youthful  god  of  Greece. 

But  much  as  I gazed  upon  Hautboy,  and  much 
as  I admired  his  air,  yet  that  desperate  mood  in 
which  I had  first  rushed  from  the  house  had  not 
so  entirely  departed  as  not  to  molest  me  with 
momentary  returns.  But  from  these  relapses  I 
would  rouse  myself,  and  swiftly  glance  round  the 
broad  amphitheatre  of  eagerly  interested  and  all- 
applauding  human  faces.  Hark  ! claps,  thumps, 
deafening  huzzas ; the  vast  assembly  seemed 
frantic  with  acclamation  *,  and  what,  mused  I, 
has  caused  all  this!  Why,  the  clown  only  com- 
ically grinned  with  one  of  his  extra  grins. 

Then  I repeated  in  ray  mind  that  sublime  pas- 
sage in  my  poem,  in  which  Cleothemes  the  Ar- 
give  vindicates  the  justice  of  the  war.  Ay,  ay, 
thought  I to  myself,  did  I now  leap  into  the  ring 
there,  and  repeat  that  identical  passage,  nay, 
enact  the  whole  tragic  poem  before  them,  would 
they  applaud  the  poet  as  they  applaud  the  clown! 
No  ? They  would  hoot  me,  and  call  me  doting  or 
mad.  Then  what  does  this  prove!  Your  in- 
fatuation or  their  insensibility!  Perhaps  both; 
but  indubitably  the  first.  But  why  wail!  Do 
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you  seek  admiration  from  the  admirers  of  a buf- 
foon! Call  to  mind  the  saying  of  the  Athenian^ 
who,  when  the  people  vociferously  applauded  in 
the  forum,  asked  his  friend  in  a whisper,  what 
foolish  thing  had  he  said ! 

Again  my  eye  swept  the  circus,  and  fell  on  the 
ruddy  radiance  of  the  countenance  of  Hautboy 
But  its  clear  honest  cheeriness  disdained  my  dis- 
dain. My  intolerant  pride  was  rebuked.  And 
yet  Hautboy  dreamed  not  what  magic  reproof  to 
a soul  like  mine  sat  on  his  laughing  brow.  At 
the  very  instant  I felt  the  dart  of  the  censure,  his 
eye  twinkled,  his  hand  waved,  his  voice  was 
lifted  in  jubilant  delight  at  another  joke  of  the 
inexhaustible  clown. 

Circus  over,  we  went  to  Taylor’s.  Among 
crowds  of  others,  we  sat  down  to  our  stews  and 
punches  at  one  of  the  small  marble  tables.  Haut- 
boy sat  opposite  to  me.  Though  greatly  sub- 
dued from  its  former  hilarity,  his  face  still  shone 
with  gladness.  But  added  to  this  was  a quality 
not  so  prominent  before ; a certain  serene  ex- 
pression of  leisurely,  deep  good  sense.  Good 
sense  and  good  humor  in  him  joined  hands.  As 
the  conversation  proceeded  between  the  brisk 
Standard  and  him — for  I said  little  or  nothing — 
I was  more  and  more  struck  with  the  excellent 
judgment  he  evinced.  In  most  of  his  remarks 
upon  a variety  of  topics  Hautboy  seemed  intui- 
tively to  hit  the  exact  line  between  enthusiasm 
and  apathy.  It  was  plain  that  while  Hautboy 
saw  the  world  pretty  much  as  it  was,  yet  he  did 
not  theoretically  espouse  its  bright  side  nor  its 
dark  side.  Rejecting  all  solutions,  he  but  ac- 
knowled  facts.  What  was  sad  in  the  world  he 
did  not  superficially  gainsay ; what  was  glad  in 
it  he  did  not  cynically  slur;  and  all  which  was 
to  him  personally  enjoyable,  he  gratefully  took 
to  his  heart.  It  was  plain,  then — so  it  seemed 
at  that  moment,  at  least — that  his  extraordinary 
cheerfulness  did  not  arise  either  from  deficiency 
of  feeling  or  thought. 

Suddenly  remembering  atfengagement,  he  took 
up  his  hat,  bowed  pleasantly,  and  left  us. 

“Well,  Helmstone,”  said  Standard,  inaudibly 
drumming  on  the  slab,  “what  do  you  think  of 
your  new  acquaintance!” 

The  two  last  words  tingled  with  a peculiar  and 
novel  significance. 

“ New  acquaintance  indeed,”  echoed  I.  “ Stan- 
dard, I owe  you  a thousand  thanks  for  introducing 
me  to  one  of  the  most  singular  men  I have  ever 
seen.  It  needed  the  optical  sight  of  such  a man 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  his  existence. 

“ You  rather  like  him,  then,”  said  Standard, 
with  ironical  dryness. 

“ I hugely  love  and  admire  him,  Standard.  I 
wish  I were  Hautboy.” 

“ Ah ! That’s  a pity  now,  There’s  only  one 
Hautboy  in  the  world.” 

This  last  remark  set  me  to  pondering  again, 
and  somehow  it  revived  my  dark  mood. 

44  HU  wonderful  cheerfulness,  I suppose,”  mid 
I,  sneering  with  spleen,  “ originates  not  less  in 
a felicitous  fortune  than  in  a felicitous  temper. 
His  great  good  sense  is  apparent ; but  great  good 
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sense  may  exist  without  sublime  endowments. 
Nay,  I take  it,  in  certain  cases,  that  good  sense 
is  simply  owing  to  the  absence  of  those.  Much 
more,  cheerfulness.  U npossessed  of  genius,  Haut- 
boy is  eternally  blessed." 

“ Ah  1 You  would  not  think  him  an  extraor- 
dinary genius  then  ! " 

“ Genius  1 What ! such  a short,  fat  fellow  a 
genius  ! Genius,  like  Cassius,  is  lank." 

44  Ah  1 But  could  you  not  fancy  that  Hautboy 
might  formerly  have  had  genius,  but  luckily  get- 
ting rid  of  it,  at  last  fatted  up!" 

44  For  a genius  to  get  rid  of  his  genius  is  as  im- 
possible as  for  a man  in  the  galloping  consump- 
tion to  get  rid  of  that." 

44  Ah ! You  speak  very  decidedly." 

44  Yes,  Standard,"  cried  I,  increasing  in  spleen, 
44  your  cheery  Hautboy,  after  all,  is  no  pattern,  no 
lesson  for  you  and  me.  With  average  abilities ; 
opinions  clear,  because  circumscribed  ; passions 
docile,  because  they  are  feeble ; a temper  hilarious, 
because  he  was  born  to  it — how  can  your  Haut- 
boy be  made  a reasonable  example  to  a heady 
fellow  like  you,  or  an  ambitious  dreamer  like  me  1 
Nothing  tempts  him  beyond  common  limit ; in 
himself  he  has  nothing  to  restrain.  By  constitu- 
tion he  is  exempted  from  all  moral  harm.  Could 
ambition  but  prick  him ; had  he  but  once  heard 
applause,  or  endured  contempt,  a very  different 
man  would  your  Hautboy  be.  Acquiescent  and 
calm  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  he  obviously 
slides  through  the  crowd. 

“Ah!" 

44  Why  do  you  say  ah  to  me  so  strangely  when- 
ever I speak !" 

“ Did  you  ever  hear  of  Master  Betty!" 

“The  great  English  prodigy,  who  long  ago 
ousted  the  Siddons  and  the  Kembles  from  Drury 
Lane,  and  made  the  whole  town  run  mad  with 
acclamation !" 

“ The  same,”  said  Standard,  once  more  inau- 
dibly  drumming  on  the  slab. 

I looked  at  him  perplexed.  He  seemed  to  be 
holding  the  master-key  of  our  theme  in  mysterious 
reserve ; seemed  to  be  throwing  out  his  Master 
Betty  too,  to  puzzle  me  only  the  more. 

44  What  under  heaven  can  Master  Betty,  the 
gTcat  genius  and  prodigy,  an  English  boy  twelve 
years  old,  have  to  do  with  the  poor  common-place 
plodder  Hautboy,  an  American  of  forty." 

“ Oh,  nothing  in  the  least.  I don’t  imagine 
that  they  ever  saw  each  other.  Besides,  Master 
Betty  must  be  dead  and  buried  long  ere  this.” 

“Then  why  cross  the  ocean,  and  rifle  the 
grave  to  drag  his  remains  into  this  living  discus- 
sion 1" 

“ Absent-mindedness,  I suppose.  I humbly 
beg  pardon.  Proceed  with  your  observations  on 
Hautboy.  You  think  he  never  had  genius,  quite 
too  contented  and  happy,  and  fat  for  that — ah  ? 
You  think  him  no  pattern  for  men  in  general! 
affording  no  lesson  of  value  to  neglected  merit, 
genius  ignored,  or  impotent  presumption  rebuked ! 
— all  of  which  three  amount  to  much  the  6ame 
thing.  Y ou  admire  his  cheerfulness,  while  scorn- 
ing his  common-place  souL  Poor  Hautboy,  how 


sad  that  your  very  cheerfulness  should,  by  a by- 
blow,  bring  you  despite !” 

44 1 don’t  say  I scorn  him  ; you  are  unjust.  I 
simply  declare  that  he  is  no  pattern  for  me." 

A sudden  noise  at  my  side  attracted  my  ear. 
Turning,  1 saw  Hautboy  again,  who  very  blithely 
reseated  himself  on  the  chair  he  had  left. 

“ I was  behind  time  with  my  engagement," 
said  Hautboy,  “ so  thought  I would  run  back  and 
rejoin  you.  But  come,  you  have  sat  long  enough 
here.  Let  us  go  to  my  rooms.  It  is  only  a five 
minutes’  walk." 

“ If  you  will  promise  to  fiddle  for  us,  we  will," 
said  Standard. 

Fiddle!  thought  I — he’s  a jigembob  fiddler 
•then ! No  wonder  genius  declines  to  measure 
its  pace  to  a fiddler’s  bow.  My  spleen  was  very 
strong  on  me  now. 

“ I will  gladly  fiddle  you  your  fill,"  replied 
Hautboy  to  Standard.  “ Come  on.” 

In  a few  minutes  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
fifth  story  of  a sort  of  storehouse,  in  a lateral 
street  to  Broadway.  It  was  curiously  furnished 
with  all  sorts  of  odd  furniture  which  seemed  to 
have  been  obtained,  piece  by  piece,  at  auctions 
of  old-fashioned  household  stuff.  But  all  was 
charmingly  clean  and  cosy. 

Pressed  by  Standard,  Hautboy  forthwith  got 
out  his  dented  old  fiddle,  and  sitting  down  on  a 
tali  rickety  stool,  played  away  right  merrily  at 
Yankee  Doodle  and  other  off-handed,  dashing, 
and  disdainfully  care- free  airs.  But  common  as 
were  the  tunes,  I was  transfixed  by  something 
miraculously  superior  in  the  style.  Sitting  there 
on  the  old  stool,  his  rusty  hat  sideways  cocked 
on  his  head,  one  foot  dangling  adrift,  he  plied  the 
bow  of  an  enchanter.  All  my  moody  discontent, 
every  vestige  of  peevishness  fled.  My  whole 
splenetic  soul  capitulated  to  the  magical  fiddle. 

44  Something  of  an  Orpheus,  ah!"  said  Stand- 
ard, archly  nudging  me  beneath  the  left  rib. 

44  And  I,  the  charmed  Bruin,”  murmured  I. 

The  fiddle  ceased.  Once  more,  with  redoubled 
curiosity,  I gazed  upon  the  easy,  indifferent  Haut- 
boy. But  he  entirely  baffled  inquisition. 

When,  leaving  him,  Standard  and  I were  in 
the  street  once  more,  I earnestly  conjured  him 
to  tell  me  who,  in  sober  truth,  this  marvelous 
Hautboy  was. 

“Why,  haven’t  you  seen  him!  And  didn’t 
you  yourself  lay  his  whole  anatomy  open  on  the 
marble  slab  at  Taylor’s.  W7hat  more  can  you 
possibly  learn ! Doubtless  your  own  masterly 
insight  has  already  put  you  in  possession  of  all." 

“ You  mock  me,  Standard.  There  is  some 
mystery  here.  Tell  me,  I entreat  you,  who  is 
Hautboy!" 

“An  extraordinary  genius,  Helmstone,"  said 
Standard,  with  sudden  ardor,  “ who  in  boyhood 
drained  the  whole  flagon  of  glory  ; whose  going 
from  city  to  city  w’as  a going  from  triumph  to 
triumph.  One  who  has  been  an  object  of  wonder 
to  the  wisest,  been  caressed  by  the  loveliest,  re- 
ceived the  open  homage  of  thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  the  rabble.  But  to-day  he  walks  Broad- 
way and  no  man  knows  him.  With  you  and 
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me,  the  elbow  of  the  hunting  clerk,  and  the  pole  | 
of  the  remorseless  omnibus,  shove  him.  He  who  | 
has  a hundred  times  been  crowned  with  laurels, 
now  wears,  as  you  see,  a bunged  beaver.  Once 
fortune  poured  showers  of  gold  into  his  lap,  as 
showers  of  laurel  leaves  upon  his  brow.  To-day, 
from  house  to  house  he  hies,  teaching  fiddling 
for  a living.  Crammed  once  with  fame,  he  is 
now  hilarious  without  it.  With  genius  and  with- 
out fame,  be  is  happier  than  a king.  More  a 
prodigy  now  than  ever. 

“ His  true  name  1 

“ Let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear. 

“Wbat!  Oh  Standard,  myself,  as  a child, 
have  shouted  myself  hoarse  applauding  that  very 
name  in  the  theatre.” 

“ I have  heard  your  poem  was  not  very  hand- 
somely received,”  said  Standard,  now  suddenly 
shifting  the  subject. 

“ Not  a word  of  that,  for  heaven's  sake  !”  cried 
I.  “ If  Cicero,  traveling  in  the  East,  found  sym- 
pathetic solace  for  his  grief  in  beholding  the 
arid  overthrow  of  a once  gorgeous  city,  shall 
not  my  petty  affair  be  as  nothing,  when  I behold 
in  Hautboy  the  vine  and  the  rose  climbing  the 
shattered  shafts  of  his  tumbled  temple  of  Fame?” 

Next  day  I tore  all  my  manuscripts,  bought 
me  a fiddle,  and  went  to  take  regular  lessons  of 
Hautboy. 

THE  STOLEN  SHOES.  ~ 

A DORADO,  where  gold  may  be  had  for  the 
gathering,  has  formed  the  subject  of  the 
traditions,  or  exercised  the  fancies,  of  most  peo- 
ples. The  Arabs  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  experiencing  what  such  a place  really  is ; but 
their  story-tellers  make  use  of  the  idea  in  the 
following  manner : 

In  very  ancient  times,  there  lived,  say  they,  in 
Cairo,  in  one  of  the  streets  near  the  foot  of  the 
citadel,  a man  named  Abu  Daood,  whose  poverty 
and  misery  were  great.  By  trade  he  was  a 
cobbler ; but  destiny  did  not  permit  him  to  gain 
a living  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Sometimes 
he  remained  for  whole  days  without  having  a 
single  pair  of  babooshcs  to  mend  ; and  when  work 
was  brought  to  him,  he  was  very  frequently  so 
beaten  down  in  the  price  he  asked,  or  cheated  by 
dishonest  people,  that  he  found  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  earn  even  the  expenses  of  his  shop. 

Fortunately  for  him  he  had  no  wife  or  relation 
of  any  kind  ; yet  he  considered  this  solitude  as 
the  greatest  curse  that  had  befallen  him,  and, 
strange  to  say,  when  he  went  home  in  hunger, 
he  regretted  he  did  not  hear,  as  he  opened  the 
crazy  door  of  his  house,  the  voice  of  children, 
even  though  they  should  be  crying  for  food.  As 
he  scarcely  ever  spent  any  money,  or  was  seen  to 
bring  home  provisions,  the  neighbors  used  to  say 
that  he  was  a magician,  or  that  he  lived  upon  air ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  this  kind  of  nourishment 
was  not  favorable  to  him,  for  he  was  as  thin  and 
dry  as  a nail.  The  truth  was,  that  he  passed  a 
great  part  of  his  time  wandering  up  and  down 
the  streets,  seeking  for  the  news  of  some  mar- 
riage or  of  some  death ; and  then  he  went  with 


the  beggars,  and  other  sons  of  sorrow,  to  dip  his 
fingers  in  the  great  wooden  bowls  that  arc  put 
out  at  the  doors  on  such  festive  or  mournful  oc- 
casions. He  found  that  in  the  scramble  of  the 
hungry,  it  was  rarely  possible  for  him  to  approach 
the  dish  more  than  once ; but  an  old  beggar  of  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  the  art  of  scooping  out, 
with  one  single  plunge  of  his  hand,  the  substance 
of  a meal.  In  this  way  he  managed  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together  ; but  as  he  was  a man  respect- 
able in  his  ideas,  he  never  asked  for  alms  with 
the  others,  when  the  wants  of  the  moment  were 
satisfied,  but  repaired  at  once  to  his  shop,  and  sat 
waiting  for  custom  until  the  going  down  of  the 
sun. 

From  time  to  time,  when  he  could  get  a little 
leather,  he  had  actually  fabricated  some  fine  red 
shoes — half  a dozen  pair,  which  he  had  arranged 
in  a row  in  front  of  his  shop ; but  at  first  he  had 
asked  too  much  for  them,  and  would  not  lower 
his  price  until  their  lustre  became  tarnished,  and 
then  every  body  passed  by,  and  went  to  bargain 
with  other  dealers.  Poor  Abu  Daood  in  vain  in- 
vited the  fastidious  to  come  and  buy,  going  so 
far,  sometimes,  as  to  offer  his  wares  as  a present. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Destiny  had 
decreed  that  he  should  not  make  his  fortune  as  a 
shoemaker. 

One  day  a very  old  man,  whose  dress  and  ap- 
pearance revealed  him  to  be  a Maggrebby,  or 
Man  from  the  West,  came  down  the  street,  evi- 
dently looking  for  a pair  of  shoes,  or  for  a cobbler ; 
for  he  carried  a tattered  baboosh  in  his  hand. 
Abu  Daood  espied  him  afar  off,  and  felt  inclined 
to  rush  toward  him,  and  seizing  the  skirts  of  his 
garment,  to  drag  him  by  main  force  to  his  shop. 
But  the  Shah  Bomdar  of  the  merchants  had  mar- 
ried his  daughter  that  morning,  and  the  cobbler 
had  not  only  succeeded  in  getting  two  handfuls 
of  rice,  but  had  snatched  a rag  of  mutton  from  a 
greedy  blind  beggar,  who  was  making  off  with  it 
after  having  had  his  fill.  Thus  fortified,  he  was 
enabled  to  repress  the  undignified  suggestion  of 
his  misery,  and  to  wait  in  breathless  expectation 
for  the  result.  To  his  extreme  surprise,  the 
Maggrebby  passed  all  his  rivals,  and  coming 
straight  up  to  him,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  and 
said : 

41 1 charge  thee  to  mend  this  excellent  pair  of 
babooshes  with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  I will  take  of  thy  stock  for  my  immediate 
use.”  So  saying,  he  slipped  on  two  of  the  tar- 
nished shoes,  promised  to  return  in  the  evening, 
and  went  away,  leaving  his  own  rags  in  pledge 
for  the  payment.  Abu  Daood  was  so  delighted, 
that  he  ran  immediately  to  three  pr  four  neigh- 
bors, and  shouted  with  glistening  eyes  : “I  have 
sold  a pair  of  shoes  ! I have  sold  a pair  of  shoes  !” 
He  set  to  work  immediately  to  cobble  the  baboosh- 
es of  the  Maggrebby,  but  he  found  them  in  such 
a wretched  state,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
any  thing  with  them.  In  vain  did  he  put  a patch 
here  and  a patch  there,  first  renewing  the  heels, 
then  the  toes — it  would  have  been  far  easier  and 
cheaper  to  make  a new  pair.  44 1 must  persuade 
this  foolish  Maggrebby,”  said  he  to  himself^  44  te 
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throw  those  miserable  things  into  the  street,  and 
to  buy  new  ones  instead,  if  what  he  has  already 
taken  be  not  sufficient.” 

Evening  came,  and  no  Maggrebby.  Abu  Daood 
had  counted  on  a good  supper,  and  kept  his  shop 
open  until  long  after  dark.  All  his  neighbors 
put  up  their  shutters,  and  went  away  one  by  one, 
but  he  remained  obstinately  at  his  post,  until  the 
fear  of  robbers — superfluous  fear ! — overcame 
him,  and  he  returned  sorrowfully  to  his  dismal 
dwelling.  He  lulled  himself  to  sleep  that  night 
by  curses  on  the  Maggrebby,  but  was  up  before 
dawn,  and  on  his  way  to  his  shop,  still  hoping 
that  the  owner  of  the  ragged  babooshes  might 
come  and  clear  up  his  character  for  honesty  and 
fair-dealing.  He  could  not  refrain  from  relating 
his  misadventure  to  his  neighbors,  who  affected 
to  pity  him,  but  smiled  maliciously  one  to  the 
other,  saying  : 44  Abu  Daood  has  sold  a pair  of 
shoes!”  and  it  became  the  joke  in  the  quarter, 
when  they  observed  the  poor  cobbler  dozing  over 
his  hunger,  to  cry  out : 44  Here  comes  the  Mag- 
grebby !”  But  a whole  year  passed  away,  and 
he  did  not  reappear. 

At  length  one  day  the  cry  of  44  Here  comes 
the  Maggrebby  !”  startled  Abu  Daood  as  usual; 
and  looking  forth  to  cast  a reproachful  glance  at 
the  wags,  he  actually  beheld  the  same  old  man 
advancing  toward  him.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
snatch  up  the  pair  of  shoes,  which  he  had  cobbled 
during  his  interminable  moments  of  leisure  into 
something  like  shape,  and  thrust  them  down  the 
throat  of  the  dishonest  customer;  but  he  re- 
strained himself,  and  when  the  Maggrebby  had 
saluted  him,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  he  said : 
“The  job  thou  gavest  me  was  very  troublesome. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  take  a new  pair.” 
Upon  this,  the  Maggrebby  laughed,  and  said : 
44  Verily,  thou  art  a wise  man,  and  a circumspect. 
I come  expecting  thy  reproaches  ! but,  lo!  thou 
sparest  me.  This  shall  be  counted  unto  thee.” 
So  saying,  he  took  out  a piece  of  gold,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hand  of  the  cobbler,  who  well-nigh  fainted 
with  joy. 

“ Now,  Abu  Daood,”  said  the  stranger,  44  it 
will  be  fitting  for  thee  to  invite  me  to  supper  this 
evening.  Take  these  two  other  pieces  of  gold, 
and  buy  what  is  necessary.  I will  come  and  join 
thee  at  sunset ; and  thou  shall  conduct  me  to  thy 
house.” 

When  the  Maggrebby  was  gone,  Abu  Daood 
related  his  good  fortune  to  his  neighbors,  who 
shook  their  heads  incredulously,  and  suggested 
that  the  pieces  of  gold  were  merely  leaves  of  yel- 
low paper ; but  the  cobbler  went  and  changed  his 
money,  and  came  back  triumphant.  Then  the 
neighbors,  who  began  to  be  jealous,  warned  him 
to  take  care  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a magician.  But  Abu  Daood  replied  : 44  What 
can  a magician  do  to  me  1 He  can  not  slay  me, 
unless  it  be  the  will  of  God  : all  he  can  do  is  to 
turn  me  into  an  asB,  a buffalo,  or  an  ape ; and 
verily,  this  would  be  no  great  misfortune,  for  the 
asses  and  the  buffaloes  and  the  apes  of  this 
world  have  a more  happy  existence  than  I.”  So 
Abu  Daood  went  to  prepare  the  supper  of  the 


Maggrebby  ; and  going  to  meet  him  at  the  place 
appointed  at  sunset,  found  him  already  arrived, 
and  took  him  to  his  house. 

The  supper  was  magnificent,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  cobbler,  and  had  been  prepared  at  a 
neighboring  cook-shop.  The  Maggrebby  ate 
heartily,  as  did  Abu  Daood  likewise.  When 
they  had  washed  their  hands,  coffee  was  brought 
and  pipes ; and  the  Maggrebby  began  lo  talk  of 
travel,  and  foreign  lands,  and  strange  countries, 
while  his  host  listened  with  eager  ears,  lor  a long 
time  not  venturing  to  speak.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  mustered  up  courage  to  say  what  he  had 
upon  his  mind.  Jt  was  this : “ I pray  thee,  O 
honored  master,  if  it  be  not  impertinent — in 
which  case  forgive  me — tell  me  wherefore  thou 
didst  not  return  last  year  and  pay  me  for  my 
shoes.  I knew  that  thou  w&6t  an  honest  man, 
and  waited  for  thee  in  patience,  until  all  the 
neighbors  mocked  me.” 

“ My  son,”  replied  the  Maggrebby,  44 1 would 
have  refrained  from  telling  thee  this  secret,  lest 
it  might  introduce  into  thy  mind  covetousness 
and  uneasiness ; but  since  thou  askest  me,  and 
since  equivocal  conduct  Tequireth  an  explanation, 
I will  state  the  whole  truth ; and  may  God  par- 
don me  if  the  consequence  be  the  troubling  of 
thy  thoughts ! Know,  then,  that  I am  an  in- 
habitant of  the  city  of  Taroor,  in  Fczzan,  and 
that  my  poverty  and  misery  were  great.  But  one 
day  I learned  from  a pilgrim  who  rested  in  my 
house,  on  his  way  to  Gebel  Tor,  that  in  the  south 
was  reported  a land,  the  ribs  of  whose  mount- 
ains, and  the  sands  of  whose  rivers,  were  of  gold, 
so  that  whosoever  reached  it  might  collect,  in  one 
day,  wealth  sufficient  to  make  him  envied  of 
princes.  I eagerly  desired  further  information 
of  this  land  ; but  he  told  me  that  its  access  was 
most  difficult,  and  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  none  of  the  sons  of  Adam  could  pene- 
trate to  it  hut  he  who  should  wear  the  stolen  shoes 
of  the  cobbler  Abu  Daood.  So  I began  to  seek 
for  a cobbler  of  this  name,  and  traveled  into  many 
countries  until  age  came  upon  me.  I arrived  at 
length  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  heard  of  thy 
story ; and  stole  the  shoes  in  the  manner  which 
thou  knowest.  Then  I set  forth,  and  passed 
rapidly  toward  the  regions  of  the  south,  until  I 
reached  a valley  in  the  midst  of  great  mountains. 
Here  I found  gold  lying  about  like  pebbles,  and 
gathered  together  twice  as  much  as  I thought 
would  be  sufficient  to  support  me  in  comfort  to 
the  end  of  my  days.  But  the  means  of  transport 
were  wanting,  and  I looked  round  in  despair  until 
I saw  a man  with  a yellow  skin  approaching  me, 
and  leading  a camel.  4 Stranger,’  said  he,  ‘it  is 
decreed  that  if  any  of  the  sons  of  Adam  enter  this 
valley,  and  collect  gold  sufficient  to  load  one 
camel,  he  shall  be  suffered  to  depart,  but  if  be 
collect  more,  he  shall  be  kept  ns  a slave.’  On 
hearing  this,  I thanked  Him  who  bad  insj  irrd 
me  with  moderation ; and  having  placed  n:y 
wealth  in  two  small  panniers,  prepared  to  re- 
turn. Then  the  yellow  man  said  : • Bcnu-mbcr 
that  half  what  thou  hast  taken  belongeth  to  Abu 
Daood.  Farewell !’  and  he  went  away.  I trav- 
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eled  for  half  a day  with  my  camel,  and  found 
myself  in  a large  city,  whence  a caravan  was 
about  to  start  for  Egypt,  and  I started  with  it ; 
but  to  my  surprise,  learned  we  were  distant  a 
six  months1  journey  from  Cairo,  whereas  I had 
reached  that  place  in  a few  days.  This  is  the 
whole  of  my  story,  and  I am  now  ready  to  de- 
liver over  to  thee  half  of  the  wealth  which  I have 
acquired. 11 

Abu  Daood  was  bewildered  and  amazed  by  this 
concise  narrative,  which  concluded  by  holding  out 
to  him  a prospect  of  prosperity  of  which  he  had 
never  dared  to  dream.  Yet,  says  the  tradition — 
in  this  matter  eminently  philosophical — he  soon 
passed  from  joy  at  his  good-fortune,  to  regret  at 
not  having  been  able  himself  to  visit  the  land  of 
gold.  44  Half  a camel-load  is  little,”  muttered  he, 
as  he  gazed  with  glaring  eyes  at  the  Maggrebby. 
The  good  old  man,  noticing  the  expression  of  his 
face,  said  meekly  and  kindly : “ My  son,  thou  art 
young,  and  1 am  ancient  of  days : take  two- 
thirds,  and  be  satisfied.”  44  But  I should  have 
liked  a whole  camel-load,”  quoth  Abu  Daood, 
still  talking'as  if  to  himself.  44  That  was  impos- 
sible,” observed  the  Maggrebby  humorously,  “ for 
thou  couldst  not  steal  thine  own  shoes.”  Upon 
this  the  cobbler,  preserved  from  wicked  thoughts 
by  the  will  of  God,  laughed,  and  replied:  44  Think 
not  that  1 envy  thee  what  thou  hast  acquired  ; I 
receive  what  thou  givest  me  with  joy ; but  are 
there  no  means  by  which  I,  too,  could  visit  this 
wonderful  place  1” 

The  old  man  hung  his  head  for  a time,  and 
seemed  to  ponder  deeply.  At  length  he  looked 
steadily  at  Abu  Daood,  and  said  : 44  In  my  regard 
for  thy  welfare,  I concealed  something  from  thee ; 
but  what  is  written  must  come  to  pass.  Know, 
then,  that  the  yellow  man  when  he  departed  from 
me  gave  me  a ring,  saying : 4 Should  Abu  Daood 
desire,  in  the  covetousness  of  his  heart,  to  come 
to  this  country,  let  him  swallow  that  which  he 
will  find  beneath  the  signet  of  this  ring,  and  his 
wishes  will  be  accomplished  ; but  it  will  be  better 
for  him  to  remain  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
wealth  which  thou  wilt  bestow  upon  him.1  ” Abu 
Daood  held  out  his  hand  eagerly,  and  took  the 
ring,  and  found  within  it  a little  piece  of  a green- 
ish substance,  which  he  swallowed.  When  he 
had  swallowed  it,  all  things  around  him  seemed 
to  become  confused : the  Maggrebby’s  eyes  grew 
round  and  red,  his  nose  elongated  into  a beak, 
his  mouth  disappeared  under  his  chin,  his  arms 
became  wings,  and  his  feet  claws— in  fine,  he 
changed  into  a bird  of  strange  aspect.  The  cob- 
bler was  at  first  frightened,  and  repented  of  his 
rashness ; but  the  bird  gave  him  no  time  to  think, 
and  snatching  him  up,  clove  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  carrying  him  high  up  toward  the  heavens, 
flew  for  the  space  of  a night  and  a day,  when  he 
set  him  down,  and  immediately  returned  into  the 
clouds. 

Abu  Daood  found  himself  beneath  a tree,  form- 
ing part  of  a sweet  grove,  with  branches  full  of 
birds  of  wonderful  plumage  and  sweet  song.  He 
looked  around  in  wonder,  and  rubbed  his  eyes, 
fearful  that  all  this  might  be  a dream.  But  having 
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convinced  himself  that  he  was  awake,  he  rose 
and  walked  until  he  came  to  the  banks  of  a river, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a large  city.  A 
ferryman,  with  a very  yellow  face,  spoke  to  him 
in  an  uncouth  language ; but  seeing  he  did  not 
understand,  made  signs  that  he  was  to  get  into 
his  boat,  which  he  did.  On  reaching  the  other 
side,  he  saw  many  people  all  bustling  about,  but 
all  with  yellow  faces ; and  he  now  noticed  that 
every  one  had  a care-worn,  haggard  expression, 
and  that  their  features  were  now  and  then  dis- 
torted, as  if  by  severe  pain.  44  Verily,”  said  Abu 
Daood,  44  all  these  folks  have  the  cholera.  I will 
hasten  to  collect  gold,  and  escape  at  once  from 
the  country.”  He  proceeded  along  the  streets, 
which  were  filled  with  shops  of  all  descriptions, 
excepting  provision-shops.  There  were  mercers 
and  drapers,  and  shoemakers  and  saddlers,  but 
there  were  no  butchers,  or  bakers,  or  fruit-deal- 
ers. 44  This  is  a wonderful  place,”  quoth  Abu 
Daood ; “ verily,  it  is  more  wonderful  than  tbs 
valley  which  the  Maggrebby  saw.” 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  a 
man  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said : 
44  Friend,  it  is  the  hour  of  the  evening-meal. 
Thou  knoweBt  the  law.  Come  into  my  house, 
for  I perceive  thou  art  a stranger  to  this  quarter/' 
Then  it  is  related  that  Abu  Daood,  fearful  to 
transgress  the  law,  obeyed  this  invitation,  and 
was  taken  into  a room  dimly  lighted,  where  was 
a table,  and  round  the  table  a number  of  men  and 
women,  all  yellow  as  fever-patients.  But  when 
the  dishes  were  uncovered,  lo ! upon  them  was 
no  food,  but  only  heaps  of  gold,  which,  with 
moanings  and  contortions,  and  grimaces  of  dis- 
gust, the  guests  began  to  swallow.  Abu  Daood. 
obeying  an  irresistible  impulse,  put  out  his  hand, 
intending  to  fill  his  pockets ; but  he  soon  found 
himself  eating  with  the  rest,  and  was  unable  to 
leave  off  until  he  had  swallowed  more  gold  than 
he  had  ever  swallowed  rice  at  a meal.  After  this 
strange  supper,  the  guests  dispersed,  groaning  and 
complaining ; and  the  master  of  the  house  took 
the  cobbler  to  a chamber  where  was  a comfort- 
able bed,  and  bade  him  rest  until  morning. 

The  tradition  is  luxurious  in  details  respecting 
this  extraordinary  city,  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  souls  of  misers  and  usurers,  and  covetous 
men  of  all  descriptions,  condemned  for  their  sins 
to  live  on,  performing  all  the  ordinary  functions 
of  existence,  except  that  their  sole  food  was  gold. 
A tone  of  burlesque  satire  pervades  it ; and  the 
narrators,  often  in  the  true  spirit  of  Dante,  intro- 
duce among  the  various  characters  encountered 
by  the  cobbler,  the  marked  portraits  of  people  of 
their  own  day  celebrated  for  avarice.  An  hour 
is  sometimes  occupied  in  this  way,  so  that  the 
story  becomes  merely  a vehicle  for  satire,  mingled 
with  moral  reflections.  At  length,  Abu  Daood. 
well  wearied  of  feeding  on  so  indigestible  a sub- 
stance as  gold,  presents  a petition  to  the  princess 
of  the  city,  and  obtains  an  interview. 

Dahabee,  the  princess,  is  a lady  with  golden 
hair,  not  of  mortal  origin,  but  a ginneeyeh — a 
spirit.  She  rules  her  kingdom  with  inexorable 
justice,  and  severely  punishes  the  fastidious  mof- 
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tals  who  choose  to  fast  in  order  to  escape  the  hof,  in  Germany,  where  they  claimed  not  only 
accursed  food  alone  allowed  them.  She  herself  the  hospitality  of  the  table,  but  a refuge  for  the 
feeds  on  fat  pullets,  on  quails,  on  singing- birds,  night.  The  owner  of  the  country  house  at  which 
and  other  delicate  morsels.  The  story  of  Abu  they  sought  to  be  guests  was  a Herr  Schoppen- 
Daood  amuses  her ; and  she  even  confesses  that  hauer,  who  readily  agreed  to  give  up  to  them  a 
a single  life  had  begun  to  be  rather  burdensome,  small  bedroom,  the  selection  of  which  had  been 
She  makes  an  offer  of  marriage,  is  accepted  with  made  by  the  Emperor  himself.  It  was  a room 
dutiful  resignation,  and  Abu  Daood  becomes  king  without  stove  or  fire-place,  had  a brick  floor,  the 
of  the  Golden  Land.  All  traces  of  avarice,  how-  walls  were  bare ; and  the  season  being  that  of 
ever,  have  been  eradicated  from  his  mind.  In  rigorous  winter,  a difficulty  arose  as  to  warming 
vain  the  princess,  who  has  her  secret  reasons,  this  chamber.  The  host  soon  solved  the  diffi- 
exhibits  vast  treasures  ; in  vain  she  makes  pro-  culty.  Several  casks  of  brandy  were  emptied  on 
gresses  with  him  through  the  provinces,  where  the  floor,  the  furniture  being  first  removed,  and 
mountains  of  gold  blaze  on  all  sides ; he  remains  the  spirit  was  then  set  fire  to.  The  Czar  scream- 
perfectly  unmoved,  without  a single  access  of  ed  with  delight  as  he  saw  the  sea  of  flames,  and 
cupidity,  content  to  eat  his  quail  or  his  pullet  in  smelt  the  odor  of  the  Cognac.  The  fire  was  no 
her  society,  and  condemning  the  precious  metals  sooner  extinguished  than  the  bed  was  replaced, 
as  viler  than  dust.  A year  having  passed  in  this  and  Peter  and  Catherine  straightway  betook 
way,  Dahabee,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  confesses,  themselves  to  their  repose,  and  not  only  slept 
that  since  he  has  been  proof  against  temptation,  profoundly  all  night  in  this  gloomy  bower,  amidst 
she  has  no  right  to  retain  him  any  longer,  and  the  fumes  and  steam  of  burnt  brandy,  but  rose  in 
that  she  is  bound  to  send  him  back  to  his  own  the  morning  thoroughly  refreshed  and  delighted 
country.  He  makes  a show  of  unwillingness,  with  their  couch,  and  the  delicate  vapors  which 
but  really  feels  a longing  for  Cairo ; So  one  night  had  curtained  their  repose, 
she  takes  him  up  in  his  sleep,  and  carries  him  in  The  Emperor  was  pleased,  because,  when  an 
her  bosom  to  his  own  house,  where  she  sets  him  emergency  had  presented  itself,  provision  to  meet 
down,  and  flies  away  with  a long  melancholy  cry.  it  was  there  at  hand.  Napoleon  loved  to  be  so 
Some  women  were  passing  Abu  Daood’s  door,  served  at  his  tables  when  in  the  field.  He  was 
uttering  the  yughareet,  or  shrill  scream  of  joy  irregular  in  the  hours  of  his  repasts,  and  he  ate 
that  announces  a wedding.  He  awoke  with  a rapidly  and  not  over  delicately.  The  absolute 
start,  and  dressing  in  an  old  habit,  was  about  to  will  which  he  applied  to  most  things,  was  exer- 
run  after  them,  to  ascertain  where  the  alms  were  cised  also  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  appetite, 
to  be  distributed.  But  he  remembered  the  events  As  soon  as  a sensation  of  hunger  was  experienced, 

it  must  be  appeased  ; and  his  table  service  was 
so  arranged  that,  in  any  place  and  at  any  hour, 
he  had  but  to  give  expression  to  his  will,  and  the 
slaves  of  his  word  promptly  set  before  him  roast 
fowls,  cutlets,  and  smoking  coffee.  He  dined  off 
mutton  before  risking  the  battle  at  Leipsic ; and 
it  is  said  that  he  lost  the  day  because  he  was  suf- 
fering so  severely  from  indigestion,  that  he  was 
unable  to  arrange,  with  sufficient  coolness,  the 
mental  calculations  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
make  as  helps  to  victory. 

As  Napoleon,  the  genius  of  war,  was  served  in 
the  field,  Louis  XV.,  the  incarnation  of  selfishness 
and  vice,  was  served  in  his  mistress’s  bower. 
That  bower,  built  at  Choisy  for  Pompadour,  cost 
millions;  but  it  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
and  most  frequently  ordered,  for  his  own  especial  world.  For  the  royal  entertainments,  there  were 
enjoyment,  a soup  with  sour  cabbages  in  it ; gruel ; invented  those  little  tables,  called  “ servants”  or 
pig,  with  sour  cream  for  sauce  ; cold  roast  meat,  “ waiters  they  were  mechanical  contrivances, 
with  pickled  cucumbers  or  salad  ; lemons  and  that  immortalized  the  artist  Loriot.  At  Choisy, 
lampreys  ; salt  meat,  ham,  and  Limburgh  cheese,  every  guest  had  one  of  these  tables  to  himself. 
Previously  to  addressing  himself  to  the  “consum-  j No  sonant  stood  by  to  listen,  rather  than  lend 
mation”  of  this  supply,  he  took  a glass  of  aniseed  aid.  Whatever  the  guest  desired  to  have,  he  had 
water.  At  his  repast  he  quaffed  quass,  a sort  | but  to  write  his  wish  on  paper,  and  touch  a spring, 
of  beer,  which  would  have  disgusted  an  Egyptian ; | when  the  table  sunk  through  the  flooring  at  his 
and  he  finished  with  Hungarian  or  French  wine,  j feet,  and  speedily  reappeared,  laden  with  fruits, 
All  this  was  the  repast  of  a man  who  seemed,  with  pastry,  or  with  wine,  according  to  the  order 
like  the  nation  of  which  he  was  the  head,  in  a j given.  Nothing  had  been  seen  like  this  enchant- 
transition  state,  between  barbarism  and  civiliza-  j merit  in  France  before;  and  nothing  like  it,  it  is 
lion  ; beginning  dinner  with  cabbage  w’atcr,  and  hoped,  will  ever  be  seen  again.  The  guests  thought 
closing  the  banquet  with  goblets  of  Burgundy.  themselves  little  gods,  and  were  not  a jot  more 
Peter  and  his  consort  had  stranger  tastes  than  reasonable  than  Augustus  and  his  companions, 
these.  This  illustrious  pair  once  arrived  at  Stut-  ! who  sat  down  to  dinner  attired  as  deities. 
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of  the  previous  night,  and  of  his  dream.  He 
looked  round  for  the  Maggrebby,  but  he  was  gone. 
In  the  place  where  he  had  sat,  however,  was  a 
large  bag  filled  with  ingots  of  gold.  There  was 
enough  to  make  him  a rich  man ; and  h^  lived 
ever  afterward  a quiet  and  contented  life,  al- 
though he  sometimes  shed  a tear  to  the  memoiy 
of  the  Princess  Dahabee. 

ROYALTY  AT  TABLE. 

WHEN  Peter  the  Great  and  his  consort  dined 
together,  they  were  waited  on  by  a page 
and  the  Empress’s  favorite  chamber-maid.  Even 
at  larger  dinners,  he  bore  uneasily  the  presence 
and  service  of  what  he  called  listening  lacqueys. 
His  taste  was  not  an  imperial  one.  He  loved, 
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Perhaps  Louis  XV.  never  looked  so  little  like  a 
king  as  when  he  dined  or  supped  in  public — a 
peculiar  manifestation  of  his  kingly  character. 
The  Parisians  and  their  wives  used  to  hurry  down 
to  Versailles  on  a Sunday,  to  behold  the  feeding 
Jof  the  beast  which  it  cost  them  so  much  to  keep. 
On  these  occasions  he  always  had  boiled  eggs 
before  him.  He  was  uncommonly  dexterous  in 
decapitating  the  shell  by  a single  blow  from  his 
fork ; and  this  feat  he  performed  weekly  at  his 
own  table,  for  the  sake  of  the  admiration  which 
it  excited  in  the  cockney  beholders.  But  an  egg 
broken  by  the  king,  or  Damiens  broken  alive  upon 
the  wheel,  and  tom  asunder  by  wild  horses — each 
was  a sight  gazed  upon,  even  by  the  youthful  fair, 
with  a sort  of  admiration  for  the  executioner ! 

The  glory  of  the  epicureanism  of  Louis  XV.  was 
his  “ magic  table,”  and  the  select  worthless  people 
especially  invited  to  dine  with  him  thereat.  In 
1780  the  Countess  of  Oberkirch  saw  this  table, 
even  then  a relic  and  wreck  of  the  past.  She 
and  a gay  party  of  great  people,  who  hoped  that 
God  had  created  the  world  only  for  the  comfort 
of  those  whom  He  had  honored  by  allowing  to 
be  born  14 noble,”  paid  a visit  “to  the  apartments 
of  the  late  king”  in  the  Tuileries.  There,  among 
other  things,  she  saw  the  celebrated  magic  table, 
the  springs  of  which,  she  says,  “had  become 
rusty  from  disuse.”  The  good  Lady,  who  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  in  the  world  to  be 
satirical,  thus  describes  the  wondrous  article,  at 
the  making  of  which  Pompadour  bad  presided : 
“ It  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a room,  where 
none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  invited  guests 
of  Louis  XV.  It  would  accommodate  thirty  per- 
sons. In  the  centre  was  a cylinder  of  gilt  cop- 
per, which  could  be  pressed  down  by  springs,  and 
would  return  with  its  top,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a band,  covered  with  dishes.  Around  were 
placed  four  dumb  waiters,  on  which  would  be 
found  every  thing  that  was  necessary.”  In  1789 
the  Countess  says : 41  This  table  no  longer  exists, 
having  been  long. since  destroyed,  with  every 
thing  that  could  recall  the  last  sad  years  of  a 
monarch  who  would  have  been  good  if  he  had 
not  been  perverted  by  evil  counsels.” 

After  all,  the  gastronomic  greatness  of  Louis 


XV.  was  small  compared  with  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Louis  XIV.  The 44  state”  of  the  latter  wag, 
in  ail  things,  more  44  cumbersome.”  To  be  help- 
less was  to  be  dignified ; and  to  do  nothing  for 
himself,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  himself,  was 
the  sole  life-business  of  this  very  illustrious  king. 
A dozen  men  dressed  him ; there  was  one  for 
every  limb  that  had  to  be  covered.  His  breakfast 
was  as  lumbering  a matter  as  his  toilette ; and  he 
tasted  nothing  till  it  had  passed  through  the  hands 
of  half-a-dozcn  dukes.  It  took  even  three  noble- 
men, ending  with  a prince  of  the  blood,  to  pre- 
sent him  a napkin  with  which  to  wipe  his  lips, 
before  he  addressed  himself  to  the  more  serious 
business  of  the  day. 


SONNETS. 

BY  PARK  BENJAMIN. 

I. 

HAT  though  my  years  are  falling  like  thy 
leaves. 

Oh,  Autumn  ! when  the  winds  are  plumed  with 
night — 

They  have  thy  colors,  thy  enameled  light, 

And  all  the  fullness  of  thy  ripened  sheaves. 

Of  verdant  joys  aggressive  Time  bereaves, 

And  the  glad  transports  of  unclouded  dawn  ; 

But  though  the  shadows  deepen  on  Life’s  lawn, 
Rays  of  serene  and  solemn  beauty  shed 
A mellow  lustre  on  my  fading  hours, 

And  with  a calm  and  tempered  joy  I tread 
Paths  still  bedecked  with  iridescent  flowers—* 
Like  thine,  oh,  Autumn  ! ere  the  sober  gray 
Of  Winter  steals  thy  glorious  tints  away. 

II. 

Upon  an  eminence  I seem  to  stand, 

And  look  around  me.  Backw  ard  I surrey 
A lovely  prospect,  stretching  far  away 
Through  mists  that  curtain  all  the  nearer  land. 
There  once  I wandered  gayly,  hand  in  hand 
With  the  companions  of  my  happy  spring; 

It  was  Life’s  realm  of  Fairy,  rainbow-spanned, 
Where  birds  and  brooks  together  loved  to  sing, 
And  every  cloud  made  pictures  as  it  sailed. 

That  music  yet  resounds,  those  pictures  shine 
Through  the  far  distance  Time  has  faintly  vailed, 
But  not  obscured  ; and  still  I dream  them  mine, 
Though  many  a rock,  stream,  valley  intervene 
Between  me  and  that  fairy-haunted  scene. 


311nntj)ltj  lEUrnrii  nf  Current  Cnrnte. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CONGRESS  adjourned  on  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, August  7th.  Not  much  business  of  general 
interest  was  transacted  during  the  last  weeks  of  its 
Session.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  15th  of  July,  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  House,  approving  Captain 
Ingraham’s  prompt  rescue  of  Martin  Koszta  in  the 
Bay  of  Smyrna,  were  adopted,  after  being  amended 
so  as  to  avoid  the  formal  vote  of  thanks,  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  simple  award  of  a medal.  A bill 
was  reported  in  the  Senate  on  the  13th  from  the 
Committee  on  Pensions,  granting  a pension  to  the 
widow  of  James  Batchelder,  who  was  killed  while 
assisting  the  United  States  Marshal  to  recapture  a 
fugitive  slave  in  Boston,  in  May  last.  Accompany- 
ing the  bill  was  a report  from  the  majority  of  the 


Committee,  consisting  of  Senators  Jones,  of  Iowa, 
C.  C.  Clay,  Jun.,  and  J.  W.  Williams,  vindicating 
the  grant,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  frequent- 
ly rewarded  eminent  services  to  the  country  in  this 
way — that  the  case  was  analogous  to  that  of  a sol- 
dier who  is  killed  while  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
country,  and  especially  because  Congress  could  in 
this  way  express  its  approbation  of  the  law  which 
Mr.  Batchelder  was  trying  to  execute,  and  its  en- 
couragement to  all  citizens  to  give  it  their  support. 
A minority  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Seward  and  Sumner,  object  to  this  action,  because 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  facts  of  the  case  has 
been  submitted — because  indictments  have  been 
found  against  several  persons  for  being  engaged  in 
the  riot  in  which  Batchelder  lost  his  life,  and  Con- 
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514  SlONTHt X EBCOfU)  Of  OUftKENT  EVENTS, 

$t*»*  pugfctAot  ^cci^e  m^v^p«e  of  sulwtdftsd  art  elaborate  report  upna to  axiom  aM 

m»l--bei>*«iiw  it  ta  casilwy  to  aft  proradent  to  battue*  of  the  mattaiify  on  hoard  Emigrant  atop*, 
avrard  pWifciotofo*  to  m*r«  discharge.  of  toy  id  .tihtl the  U«i  meant  of  apply  ing  a remedy  • i>cr<ym- 
airij  rtfpo/t  uawarmu-  pauyin#  it  w*»  h iiiii  providing  mora  *uirt  T*gnla- 

ably  arraign*  to  coaduvt  of  the  people  of  MoaXa-  turns  foi  all  stupe  tot  umy hrw$  emigrant  {^wo- 
*** < ‘fetoto  to  grwipto  UhM  States.  Gtnmg  io  the  l&tmmss 

Stave  Lit}r  liMotoduiiimal , toy  aft  not  disposed  <xj  ihz  teesioti  no  action  was  Uken  upon  to  sub- 
Vo  renegfu&e  «&?  service*  gendered  in  iU  enforce  jc^U.— — A.bdl  granting  a homestead  tom  to  public 
nient  *Jt  % iiitij  character.  The  pto  j UuoU  io  tVviy  wst&til  settler  way  discussal,  far  ser- 

giou  wa$  subsequently  grajiledy  being  >*rpbtvb.eii  in  end  /weeks  in  the  two  Houses '.  an  am  end  emit,, 
the  Appropriation  Bilf-^On  uk;  'ter:  i>{  August  « offered  by  Mr.  Cobh,  of  Alabama^  graduating  xha 
O’snbtima  oftrtod  by  ^03  udoplwl,  prates  of  the  public  tod*,  va#  frhaiJy  adopted  m lit 

-4fcfttftti$  tb*  p?**'uimvt  i.>  inform  to  Sr.wiU\  if  sXnsA.  Alflandf  which  have  becnirt  market  fell 
not  incompatible  *rto  the  ptoU*  iu^O^h^hfiXUvr  yf-otX  vc-  eutym to  emry  *r  one  dollar  per  acre; 
isfiy  lions:  had  ttrifteta  totto .:-lMiF  xrtosage  of  uitern  yem*,  rtt  acvRr*xy-five  e*nb*<  and  so  on  in  to 

March  U>;  cer&tng  ou j • re l &t  ir/tto  w t \h  the  Spaa-  ecunc  mtio ; thesis itiMf  hare  twen  in  rmuktri  tony 
i$h  goycrnto/vi  which,  in  Hu?  opiftionr  toy  dispraise  yoara  being  offered  «*l  t welve  and  ct  half  cant*, 
'vitlvtht*  toreiii  unrdsineth  touching:  to  Every  peraoii  avaiiiiig  himatdf  of  the  proytsiiaitt  6( 

./  propriety  at  proviiiomil  rntou rex  by  Cuuxrrez*  tn  to  to  must  ruahe  *iiEdavit  tot  be  enters  tht  hvu4 

• meet  3oy  ^si^enay  that  may  arthe  in  the.  reoovs  c»i  fdr  bis  oy»  n u^p  ^ iwid  ho  one  enh  ai^uiro  umlhr 

1 ' Congress o.licoting ibojo?  rtflaiionst.  A brief  messto* ' tUefh  from  the  tTnixcd  $r tat^e  more  than  520  r*ftroa 

;•  m reply  w-8^  00  the  sam?  deib  in  wfueK  $ev^fni  -hd^tiiiv^dl-'  ’with  - 'fomp\  jvoMfto- 

the  Ero^iiient  stated  tot  mnliiu^  had  been  done  to  bhy  c1  f toiler  jo  red  sitid  atod  upon  by  die  &em\* 
xm\vr*  ^rmvtid* pi ^tvjinpiamt,.  rtor  to  afford  Ih?1.  iti  secret  eyaaloh-  The  ttoty  nnfotiiited  with  Jap«in 
f cr  tevwhy  hit  jnsittzMil  trai\MUlUity  in  thtf  fuimte  by  ihmumidQfw  Parrty  h«?t  hyen  wv tihmj*  a«  bn»  «!*» 
The  /or  rani  deatoti  for  lademniii.  m the  cose  of  the  f to*  trealy  negolmted  at  Was  bin  a ton  by  Lord  Elgin, 
Black  Warrior,  tnstead  of  Wine  Men  etotoih  j to  eslablishnig  reciprocity  of  t too  fM-tween  to 
had  led  to  4 jusu6,entto  on  to  pirt  of  ihe  S pto* i*h  ; C niied  ‘aini ; to ' Fr onaewy  teio- 

|orer»iftCf»l.o,f  the  action  of  th»  Cuban  uulhoritto,  | lion  of  to  screrid  proviraritti  padi&racnts  13  occes- 
\md  Itatl  thitt  itoaiRfto  the  respotolitlity  ot '’those  j sary  io  give  valirlily  >0  to  proviaigns?  cf  to  la*t- 
acts  to  the  Spanish  government  M eariUene  rtrliahie  named  trt  aty.  A t rnrOy  hus  also  ton  negotiated 
miormation  had  been  received  tixul  ftoh  prepara-  With  Rua§i a,  ami  iatjfted  by  to  Senate,  guarantew- 
tiona  bud  been  made  -within  the  limits  of  to  L»  mled  ittg  the  neutrality-  of  the  Uftited  States  in  the  pfe*- 
States  for  invading  Cuba;  and  be  bad  maued  bis  ent  war,  ond  rrcr^rtiting,  as«  u dnetnnr  of  lntrto- 
pTodamatum  trajoiaiug  the  utmost  rigilance  upon  tmnal  law,  the  principle  thnl  free  gddp*  *»*he  fto 
<il  Federal  ofiiwrs  to  prevent  so  gross  a violation  j goods,  ;uul  LJua  the  prop»^iyolaeutn*U,  unlc^toi- 
»if  to  law.  Notbing  baii  oceum-d,  the  President  trbband  of  yrftrr  altot to  resp^etpsi*  tf  tond 
added,  to  disphnse  until  the  suggestions  be  bad  pm-  on  board  eneuuuv'  r^saijls verai  Indian  to&hti? 
viously  made  that  Congress  should  t a hepro visional  have  also  U 00  ratrfed,  to  deUtU  of  have  jut 
measures  to  insure  thu  obs'ervaoce  of  our  rights  arid  general  mie rest 

;hc  proicetion  of  our  in  j crests.  The  message  whs  From  the  n.e  hnve  inlrdljgcrH''^  of  to 

referred  to  the  Committee  cot  Foreign  ReUupns,  totrucHpn  of  to bfSih 
which  reponed  on  the  3d.  that  ihey  rigTeed  vvitb  the  to  Mosqnoo  Coa<i.  by  bo  m bard  tor  nt  from  a 
President  in  the  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  pros-  United  Stales  ship  of  war,  under  cmruinst^nce^ 
intpy  of  Cuba  to  our  eoasl,  it  was  vain  to  expect  ' which  give- to  act  ag<K>d  deal  of  import an<^c,  Sotoe 
tJhai  a series  of  unfriendly  aots.  infringing  on  our  mouths  since,  property  was  a'deged  to  havr  ton 
rights,  could  long,  consist  with  the  preservation  of  I stolen  from  th»  Accessory  'Transit  Company,  m\4 
peaceful  relations-  The  full  reparation  that  has  ; removed  vrithia the  UnuU>  of  S-an  Juan.  A dereaod 
toil  demanded  by  Uie  President,  with  adetjusie  for  its  reatbartnm  wa$  ttode  by  tho^  agent  of  tlit» 
^UA/anlces  for  the  future,  can  alone  satisfy  the  ju«t  ; Company  upon  the  autorilto  of  the  town,  wlio 
^pectatious  of  to*  country;  and  the  Committee  j repbed  ilini  aft^r  dih^m  unjairy'  the^  eouid  obtain 
would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  1 no  trace  of  eaeh  projM’riyf  iior  aivy  eyHlenuc  Umt  it 
^roVisrionii}  tneuinms,  but  fortbo  fact  that  only  four  ! had  ever  been  hitwijlit  ■wilhiti  toir  jumtotcon. 
montlut  art  to  elapse  before  the  next  session  of  j For  this  the  • Company  oja-wt*  tomnges  fivm  to 
toiigress.  As  the  interval  ;*  sr*  brief,  the  Commit-  town  to  the  uraou nt  of  S 1 tn  1B53,  the  Cmn- 

v^e  dfleroed  it  udvisahltJ  to  leave  the  * hole  matter  | puny  hired  to rftic?  » $ite  on  Point  Arenas, 

. . iv  to  hands  of  to  Executive.- A bill  po^ed  inr  i arreciny  tty if  'tyfsriti  •w»|Utried  u>  do  *0  . The 

\*oitgre*%noih.mgHppropriniiorss  (Vi.  ‘ . ■ .-.s  mitlr.  in  Mureiu  1853^  and  r«fU9f«all 

• plytierh;  and  pr e»f:rvanpp > ^ whjfnh  to  alHirarnto  pro- 

UvreUdoruf  uarnroenred  under  the  r ..  aovr  the  building,  which  *ra*  a mepe; 

fyO'vbmnieoi>>v<^  remrned  on  tW  ;V*/:  X y -to  > V^'ff  pAtos'c#  For  flu*  the  Cnco- 

itou^-wiiti ,l»is. (ito-ctions  He '&*?*. wc$  uv;uug  *o  ; p«u?y  '-uum  ua mage$  tf>  ihe  amount  of  $£000.  in 
that  class  of  ;moasum4  ^iiipt»iiy v . us  .{j>-  ] May  tif  the  ptoenVy^af,  z negro  capliui  _of‘z  tiim  . 

imprr/vhroenuf  A:^  >fh>t  by  C UiH am  Suii Ux9  wiw  tuoramuied 

wtoii.  he  b^jfcf  always  '.fetiiifify-  ‘ piy tug: ti'ti,  .to .ts-ho.  had  ^^vjniisdy 

^soinjc  of  to  provisnms  tif y*d  ditjeutty  with  hixn.  The  gtixeml  io$U- 
jon al  in  their  character,  utrd )$$#£:$!>$■  and  othew  Who  wrjtoto4 

weald  have  rcrcivad  hie  np^v'yAi-v./^^-  #<d; ww  that  it  was.a  delibt'itte  rniiidcr.  A 

they  «r«  with  others,  he  ha-  sj  ?/*'*.<'''>'»,  hftt  -iy  issued  by  the  Mayor  of  S&n,  Juan  for 

withhold  Uia  liguatuie  fydiii  :tWi»  biff  ^ ?*.  ^npipf  Arresl ; but  to  officer  who  w»rat  on  board 

pr^viouft  u>  the  adjourn rncnc  a gwii  waotty of lopins  the  «n^amf^  tu  exeeuw fr  waa  t^ststedhy  t}«“  pasw-u-. 

****re:  disen^g*},3i  antj  atirifttpia  ti.nrc  mad^'  i.ttpaije  gftf?.,  hpatit?d  by  Mr^  to  Mtosto  of  the 

prV?«  upon  subjects. of  public  Sfynatdr  Fiait  Tintieif  Stiles  10  Nicaragua,  who  }0m&ed  has  efoo- 

Oism-ob,  Google  u,¥Ea^“l 
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duct  by  saying  that  he  was  instructed  not  to  recog- 
nize in  any  way  the  authority  of  Greytown,  which 
claims  to  derive  its  authority  from  the  Mosquito 
King,  as  separate  and  distinct  from  Nicaragua. 
Mr.  Borland  afterward  went  on  shore,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  arrest  him,  on  charge  of  ob- 
structing officers  of  the  law  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  This  was  resisted,  and  in  the  melee  that  en- 
sued Mr.  Borland  was  struck  on  the  face  with  a 

bottle  thrown  by  some  person  unknown. On  the 

10th  of  June  the  United  States  ship  Cyane  was 
sent  to  San  Juan,  under  Commander  Hollins,  who 
was  instructed  to  consult  with  Mr.  J.W.  Fabens,  the 
United  States  commercial  agent  there,  and  to  take 
such  steps  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  might  be  necessary.  On  the 
11th  of  July  Mr.  Fabens  made  a formal  demand  on 
the  authorities  for  the  immediate  payment  of  $24,000, 
as  indemnity  for  the  property  of  the  Transit  Com- 
pany which  had  been  stolen  and  destroyed,  and  a 
prompt  apology  for  the  insult  offered  to  Mr.  Bor- 
land, with  satisfactory  assurances  of  future  good 
behavior  toward  the  United  States  and  her  public 
functionaries.  To  this  no  reply  was  received  ; and 
on  the  12th,  Commander  Hollins  issued  a procla- 
mation declaring  that,  by  virtue  of  his  instructions 
from  the  United  States  Government,  unless  the 
demands  were  complied  with  by  nine  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  he  should  bombard  the  town.  A 
copy  of  this  proclamation  was  sent  on  board  the 
British  ship  Bermuda , whose  commander.  Lieuten- 
ant Jolley,  protested  against  the  threatened  bom- 
bardment, saying  that  such  an  act  would  be  with- 
out precedent  among  civilized  nations,  and  that  a 
large  amount  of  property  belonging  to  British  sub- 
jects would  be  destroyed,  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
protect ; but  as  the  force  under  his  command  was 
totally  inadequate  for  its  protection  against  the  Cy- 
ans, he  could  only  enter  his  protest.  Commander 
Hollins  replied  to  this  note  that  he  was  only  fulfill- 
ing the  orders  of  his  Government — that  he  sympa- 
thized with  Lieutenant  Jolley  in  the  risk  of  En- 
glish subjects  and  property,  and  that  he  “regretted 
exceedingly  that  the  force  under  his  command  was 
not  doubly  equal  to  that  of  the  Cyane” — On  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  a guard  of  marines  and  sea- 
men went  on  shore  to  secure  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  to  remove  property  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion. On  the  next  morning  a steamer  was  sent  to 
the  shore  to  aid  British  subjects  in  removing  their 
persons  and  property  to  a place  of  safety ; but  only 
a few  availed  themselves  of  it.  At  nine  o’clock  the 
batteries  of  the  Cyane  were  opened  upon  the  town, 
and  firing  was  kept  up  at  intervals  until  four  o’clock, 
when  a party  was  sent  on  shore  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  town  by  setting  the  houses  on 
fire,  which  was  done. — Lieutenant  Jolley,  after 
the  town  had  been  destroyed,  declared  it  to  be  un- 
der his  protection,  and  proclaimed  martial  law. 
The  English  papers  in  Jamaica,  regarding  San 
Juan  as  under  British  protection,  denounce  its 
bombardment  as  an  insult  to  Great  Britain,  and 
demand  redress. 

From  California  we  hnve  intelligence  to  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  The  news  of  most  interest  relates  to  the 
extensive  fires  by  which  various  parts  of  the  State 
have  been  visited.  At  San  Francisco  on  the  10th, 
a fire  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars : on  the  same  day  the 
town  of  Columbia  lost  nearly  half  a million,  and 
Sacramento  suffered  even  more  severely.  The  min- 
ing news  continues  to  be  favorable.  The  wheat  and 
grain  crops  generally  promise  to  be  abundant.  A 


rich  vein  of  bituminous  coal  is  said  to  have  been 

discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rogue  River. 

In  Oregon  new  discoveries  of  gold  are  attracting 
attention.  The  next  Legislature  of  the  Territory, 
just  elected,  will  contain  seven  Democrats  and 
two  Whigs  in  the  Council,  and  twenty-three  Dem- 
ocrats and  six  Whigs  in  the  House. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  have  intelligence 
to  the  middle  of  June.  The  birth-day  of  Queen 
Victoria  was  celebrated  at  Honolulu  by  th£  En- 
glish and  French  residents  with  great  eclat,  on  the 
24th  of  May.  The  inhabitants  are  greatly  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  having  a line  of  steamers  between 
San  Francisco  and  their  islands.  A resolution  had 
been  offered  in  the  Parliament  for  a joint  session 
to  take  into  consideration  the  petitions  for  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States,  but  it  was  finally  with- 
drawn. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

No  events  of  special  importance  have  occurred 
in  England  during  the  month.  A brief  discussion 
was  had  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  relating  to  a topic  of  some  interest  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Phillimore  moved  a resolution,  that, 
however  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  war 
might  justify  a relaxation  of  the  principle  that  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  in  the  ship  of  a friend  are  law- 
ful prize,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  honor 
and  security  of  the  country  to  renounce  or  surren- 
der the  right.  Mr.  P.  cited  a great  number  of  au- 
thorities in  support  of  his  position,  and  was  an- 
swered by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  who  denied 
his  doctrine,  and  disputed  the  validity  of  the  au- 
thorities he  had  cited,  contending  that  almost  all 
the  best  modern  publicists  dissented  from  the  old 
authorities,  and  supported  the  rule  “ free  ships, 
free  goods.”  Sir  William  developed  and  discussed 
at  considerable  length  the  arguments  urged  by  the' 
friends  of  the  extension  of  neutral  rights,  who  main- 
tained that  a belligerent  had  no  more  right  to  enter 
a neutral  ship  to  search  for  enemy’s  goods  than  to 
enter  a neutral  port  for  that  purpose ; and  that,  so 
long  as  an  independent  Sovereign  was  at  peace 
with  a belligerent  Power,  the  latter  had  no  right  to 
ask  any  questions  as  to  articles  on  board  the  ships 
of  subjects  of  the  neutral  Sovereign.  So  far  from 
the  principle  contended  for  by  Mr.  Phillimore  being 
indisputably  true,  he  insisted  that  it  was  demon- 
strably false,  and  he  appealed  to  bilateral  treaties 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  maritime 
Powers  of  Western  Europe,  from  that  of  1654  with 
Portugal,  which  recognized  as  a rule  of  amicable 
intercourse  that  free  ships  make  free  goods — which 
rule  was  all  but  invariable  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, although  it  had  not  always  been  observed 
in  practice.  He  went  on  to  discuss  the  practical 
question,  and  urged  that  even  if  the  opposite  doc- 
trine were  true,  it  ought  not  to  be  proclaimed  by 
Parliament  unless  practical  benefit  would  result 
therefrom.  Mr.  Phillimore  replied,  but  declined 

to  press  his  resolution  to  a division. On  the 

24th,  an  interesting  debate  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  ministerial  demand  for  a credit 
of  three  millions  to  carry  on  the  war.  Lord  Aber- 
deen opened  the  discussion  by  saying  that  whatever 
differences  might  have  existed  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  war,  all  wrould  agree  that  it  ought  now  to  be 
carried  on  with  vigor.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
commented  sharply  on  the  meagre  statement  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  submitted : not  one  word  had  been 
said  of  the  bravery  and  endurance  exhibited  by  the 
Turks  ; not  one  word  of  the  progress  or  condition 
of  the  war.  There  had  been  successes,  it  was  true, 
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but  they  were  successes,  not  of  British,  but  of 
Turkish  troops,  on  whose  valor  Lord  Aberdeen 
might  have  bestowed  a word  of  praise.  Some  ac- 
count might  have  been  expected  as  to  the  operations 
of  the  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Con- 
vention recently  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Turkey,  and  of  the  line  which  Austria  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take  in  general  as  to  the  war  in  the  East. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  reply  stated  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  Austria  was  act- 
ing with  good  faith.  She  had  summoned  Russia  to 
evacuate  the  Principalities,  and  had  equipped  one 
of  the  finest  armies  ever  seen  in  modern  times  to 
enforce  her  summons.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
that,  involved  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  now  was 
in  this  war,  he  could  consent  to  retire  from  the 
Principalities ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  im- 
possible that  Austria,  after  the  solemn  engagements 
into  which  she  had  entered,  could  refrain  from  en- 
forcing her  demand  by  arms.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  she  would  soon  co-operate 
actively  with  France  and  England.  With  regard 
to  negotiations,  the  House  might  rely  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  intention  of  returning  to  the  status 
7 mo,  and  that  England  and  France  would  not  relax 
their  efforts  without  a just  and  honorable  peace, 
and  one  worthy  of  the  great  cause  in  which  they 
were  embarked,  had  been  effectually  secured.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  day  Lord  John 
Russell  gave  an  interesting  statement  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  thus  far.  The  allied  fleets  were 
undisputed  masters  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea : a British  army  exceeding  30,000  men  had 
been  placed  on  the  Turkish  shores;  the  troops 
whom  they  went  to  succor  had  displayed  the  great- 
est bravery  and  heroism ; and  the  Russian  army 
which  crossed  the  Danube,  supposed  to  amount  to 
;k),000  men,  had  been  driven  back,  ignominiously 
repulsed  from  the  outworks  of  Silistria,  after  feats 
of  valor  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  which  emulated 
the*  erchtest  examples  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
With  regard  to  Austria,  he  said  her  interest  in  pre- 
vention the  absorption  of  Turkey  by  Russia  was 
always  greater  than  that  of  cither  England  or 
France,  still  the  difficulties  of  her  position  must 
We  borne  in  mind,  as  it  would  have  been  very  im- 
prudent for  her  to  commit  herself  until  she  was 
fully  prepared.  Her  policy  had  been  to  exhaust 
every  effort  to  attain  the  end  desired  by  negotiation. 
Very  lately  she  had  sent  a message  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  ask  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principalities, 
and  to  flx  a term  for  the  evacuation,  transmitting 
thither  the  protocol  of  April.  The  answer  pre- 
tended to  be  in  some  sort  a compliance  with  the 
demands  of  Austria ; but  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
did  not  fix  any  term  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities. He  declared  he  was  ready  to  adopt  three 
principles  contained  in  the  protocol  of  April,  but  he 
omitted  that  which  was  its  fundamental  principle, 
that  Turkey  should  form  a part  of  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  and  that  question  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  original  differences  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  and  of  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
The  object  of  the  Western  Powers  was,  that  the 
Sultan,  having  confirmed  the  privileges  of  his 
Christian  subjects,  should  be  admitted  to  form  part 
of  the  general  European  system,  and  govern  her 
people  wfith  sovereign  rights,  and  not  look  for  pro- 
tection solely  to  Russia,  but  to  the  Powers  of 
Europe.  Austria  considered  the  reply  of  Russia 
evasive — the  latter  requiring  the  withdrawal  of  the 
allied  fleets  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea — 


and  she  had  asked  the  Governments  of  England 
and  France  to  communicate  to  her  their  opinion. 
The  answer  of  England  and  France  had  been,  that 
the  reply  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  did  not  afford 
any  ground  for  negotiation.  While  he  would  not  say 
what  conditions  of  peace  England  would  accept. 
Lord  John  remarked  that  the  state  of  affairs  had 
greatly  changed  since  the  war  commenced.  The 
object  of  Russia  had  been  to  establish  a southern 
empire,  the  scat  of  which  should  be  Constantinople. 
She  had  already  established  a great  fortress  in 
Southern  Russia,  considered  to  be  impregnable,  as 
far  as  art  could  make  it,  defended  by  and  defending 
a large  naval  force — a position  so  menacing  to  Tur- 
key, that  no  treaty  of  peace  would  be  safe  wdiich 
left  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  such  a possession. 
What  the  securities  should  be,  and  how  they  should 
be  obtained,  he  did  not  say.  The  Government  of 
England  had  communicated  w ith  that  of  France  on 
the  subject,  and  he  had  reason  to  think  it  coincided 
with  them.  It  was  w ith  regret  he  saw’  no  symp- 
toms on  the  part  of  Russia  of  a disposition  to  give 
such  security,  or  even  to  depart  from  those  de- 
mands made  by  Prince  Menschikoff  w hich  had  been 
indignantly  rejected  by  the  Porte.  Mr.  Disraeli 
took  occasion  to  comment  on  Lord  John’s  declara- 
tion that  peace  would  not  be  admissible  which  did 
not  involve  the  overthrow  of  Sevastapol  and  the 
surrender  of  the  Crimea ; but  Lord  John  disclaimed 
having  said  any  such  thing,  whereupon  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli made  a still  severer  attack  upon  him  for  hav- 
ing changed  his  ground.  The  debate  w as  protract- 
ed, but  nothing  further  of  importance  was  elicited. 

On  a subsequent  day  the  House  had  under 

consideration  a bill  making  it  a misdemeanor  to 
negotiate  any  securities  which  the  Russian  govern- 
ment may  have  issued  since  the  declaration  of  w ar. 
It  was  discussed,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  it. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  M.  Kossuth  made  two 

speeches  at  Glasgow,  upon  the  policy  of  England 
in  regard  to  the  Eastern  w’ar.  In  the  first,  he  said 
that  it  w’as  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  appeal  to  pub- 
lic sympathy  in  behalf  of  his  country,  for  nations 
never  act  from  sympathy,  but  arc  always  controlled 
by  regard  for  their  own  interests.  He  knew  that 
Great  Britain  would  never  do  any  thing  from  sym- 
pathy for  Poland  or  for  Hungary’ — she  had  never 
yet  stirred  a finger  for  the  sake  of  national  freedom 
abroad.  Nothing  but  considerations  of  national 
self-interest  could  ever  induce  the  British  govern- 
ment to  do  any  thing  for  the  rights  of  other  nations. 
He  desired,  therefore,  to  appeal  exclusively  to 
British  interests;  and  looking  at  the  subject  from 
that  point  of  view,  he  felt  perfectly  sure  that  Great 
Britain  could  never  attain  the  object  she  aimed  at 
in  the  pending  war  except  with  the  help  of  Hun- 
gary and  of  Poland.  He  had  felt  free  to  urge  this 
upon  the  public  mind  of  England,  because  he  sup- 
posed England  to  be  a constitutional  country,  jeal- 
ous of  its  rights,  and  free  to  canvass  all  measures 
of  public  concern.  The  people  of  Nottingham  had 
recently  passed  resolutions  petitioning  the  govern- 
ment not  to  rely  upon  an  Austrian  alliance  in  ths 
present  war,  but  to  appeal  to  the  oppressed  nation- 
alities of  Eastern  Europe.  The  Minister  of  War 
had  declined  to  present  these  resolutions  to  Parlia- 
ment on  the  ground  that  they  had  direct  reference 
to  matters  which  w’ere  exclusively  within  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown.  Under  such  circumstances, 
M.  Kossuth  said,  he  should  be  obliged  to  part  w ith 
many  cheering  illusions  about  the  British  constitu- 
tion. He  thought  it  clear  that  the  British  govern- 
ment not  only  would  not  do  any  thing  for  the  people 
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of  Italy  arul  of  Hungary,  but  that  it  stood  ready  to 
aid  in  crushing  them  if  they  should  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  rights.  He  believed  that  under  such  a 
policy  the  Eastern  question  must  become  more 
and  more  complicated  every  day.  In  the  evening 
he  made  another  speech,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  illustrate,  by  the  history  and  results  of  the  war 
waged  by  England  against  the  French  revolution, 
the  impossibility  of  attaining  any  valuable  or  per- 
manent results  by  resisting  the  popular  demand  for 
freedom.  Under  the  plea  of  restoring  order,  Great 
Britain  carried  on  war  against  France  for  over 
twenty  years,  with  the  sole  object  of  forcing  upon 
the  people  a man  whom  they  did  not  want.  The 
result  was  that  England  had  involved  herself  in  an 
enormous  debt — the  Bourbon  w as  a homeless  exile, 
and  a Napoleon  was  Emperor  of  France  and  En- 
gland’s closest  ally.  The  same  results  would  fol- 
low the  present  war,  if  it  is  carried  on  with  equal 
disregard  of  justice  and  of  truth,  and  with  equal 
contempt  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  His  address 
was  long  and  able,  and  was  heard  with  general  in- 
terest. At  its  close  resolutions  embodying  the 
same  general  views  he  had  expressed  were  adopted. 

SPAIN. 

The  past  month  has  been  signalized  by  the  out- 
break of  insurrection  in  Spain.  The  first  move- 
ment occurred  on  the  28th  of  June,  W'hen  a large 
body  of  the  troops  were  mustered  by  General  Dulce, 
the  inspector  of  cavalry,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  O’Donnell,  who  wras  at  the  head 
of  the  insurrection.  The  insurgent  force  being  hot- 
ly pressed  by  the  government  troops,  moved  toward 
the  south,  where  an  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  royal  troops,  under  General  Blascr,  wfere 
defeated.  In  the  central  and  northeastern  districts 
the  movement  w*as  promptly  followed,  all  the  lead- 
ing towns  pronouncing  against  the  government. 
General  Espartero,  who  had  been  living  in  retire- 
ment on  his  estates,  joined  the  movement.  On  ths 
7th  of  July,  General  O'Donnell  issued  his  procla- 
mation, intended  to  make  known  the  general  objects 
of  the  insurrection.  “We  desire,”  says  this  doc- 
ument, “the  preservation  of  the  Throne,  but  with- 
out a Camarilla  which  dishonors  it ; we  desire  the 
rigorous  practice  of  the  fundamental  laws,  improv- 
ing them,  particularly  the  electoral  lawr,  and  that  of 
the  press.  We  desire  a reduction  of  taxation, 
founded  on  strict  economy.  We  desire  that  in 
military  and  civil  employments  antiquity  and  mer- 
its may  be  respected.  We  desire  to  wrest  the  peo- 
ple from  the  centralization  which  devours  them, 
giving  them  the  local  independence  necessary  to 
preserve  and  increase  their  own  interests  ; and,  as 
a guarantee  of  all  this,  we  desire,  and  will  plant  on 
solid  bases,  the  National  Militia.  Such  are  our 
intentions  ; which  we  express  frankly,  without  im- 
posing them  on  that  account  upon  the  nation.  The 
Juntas  of  Government,  which  will  have  to  go  on 
constituting  themselves  in  the  free  provinces — the 
General  Cortes,  which  will  soon  assemble — the  na- 
tion itself,  in  fine,  will  fix  the  definitive  bases  of  the 
liberal  regeneration  to  which  we  aspire.  We  have 
consecrated  our  swords  to  the  national  will,  and  we 
shall  not  sheathe  them  until  this  be  fulfilled.”  In 
Madrid  the  popular  rising  did  not  take  place  until  the 
17th,  and  then  it  swept  every  thing  before  it.  Bar- 
ricades were  erected,  the  government  troops  were 
powerless,  the  houses  of  the  obnoxious  ministers 
were  mobbed,  and  at  midnight  a commission  from 
the  people  found  access  to  the  Queen,  and  placed  in 
her  hands  a written  statement  of  their  grievances 
and  demands.  They  declared  there  was  no  other 


means  of  safety  but  in  restoring  to  the  people  their 
rights  that  had  been  usurped,  respecting  their  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  justice,  and  dismissing  the 
perfidious  councilors  who  had  compromised  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  They  concluded  by  demanding  a consti- 
tuent Cortes — the  re-establishment  of  the  national 
guard,  and  a diminution  of  the  imposts  and  other 
taxes.  The  Queen  assured  them  that  their  wishes 
should  be  regarded.  A new  ministry  under  the 
Duke  dc  Rivas,  with  Cordova  for  Minister  of  War, 
was  proclaimed,  and  a decree  was  issued  re-estab- 
lishing in  all  its  force  and  rigor  the  Royal  decree 
of  1845  ivith  respect  to  the  press,  until  such  time  as 
! the  Cortes  shall  approve  and  sanction  a definite 
law.  Another  decree  annulled,  in  so  far  as  it  had 
not  yet  been  executed,  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
May,  imposing  a forced  anticipation  of  six  months’ 
taxes.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  government  troops 
to  suspend  hostilities,  and  General  Blaser  was  said 
to  have  fled  into  Portugal.  The  Queen  had  resolved 
to  summon  Espartero  to  form  a government,  and  the 
Ministry  were  to  hold  their  portfolios  until  his  ar- 
rival. The  revolution  having  thus  been  consum- 
mated, quiet  was  restored. 

THE  EASTERN  WAR. 

No  movements  of  general  interest  have  taken 
place  either  on  the  Danube  or  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seas.  The  inactivity  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
in  the  Baltic  has  surprised  those  who  confidently  ex- 
pected from  him  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures. Private  letters  received  from  him,  as  well  as 
from  other  officers,  and  referred  to  in  Parliament, 
give  the  reasons  for  this  delay.  Sir  Charles  writes 
that  he  is  convinced,  from  an  inspection  of  the  de- 
fensive works,  that  to  attack  either  Cronstadt  or 
Svcaborg,  even  with  the  powerful  fleet  under  his 
command,  would  be  certain  destruction.  Admiral 
Chads  also  writes  that  after  two  days’  inspection 
of  the  forts  and  ships,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  forti- 
fications arc  by  far  too  substantial  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  them  ; and  that,  while  it  would  be  ut- 
terly useless  to  direct  the  fire  of  the  ships  against 
such  masses  of  granite,  the  Russian  ships  are  so 
placed  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  get  at  them. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  little  ground  for  the 
expectation  that  any  thing  more  will  be  done  in  the 
Baltic  than  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  the  Russian 
ports. — The  movements  of  troops  on  the  Danube 
are  of  but  little  importance.  Prince  Gortschakoff 
is  withdrawing  the  Russian  forces  under  his  com- 
mand to  Bucharest,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  right 
and  left  wings  are  retreating  to  the  Sereth  line  of 
operations.  The  Dobrudscha  has  been  entirely 
evacuated  by  the  Russian  troops.  The  Turks  have 
marched  into  the  Principalities,  it  is  said,  greatly 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Austrians. — The  issue 
of  the  fresh  negotiations  between  the  Czar  and 
Austria  is  briefly  stated  in  the  remarks  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  of  which  a synopsis  is  given  in  an- 
other part  of  this  Record.  As  the  documents  have 
not  been  published,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  get 
at  any  more  precise  knowledge  of  their  contents. 
It  seems  to  be  settled  that  the  Czar’s  reply  to  the 
Austrian  note  was  of  such  a tenor  as  to  forbid  all 
hope  of  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace.  The  policy 
of  Austria  seems  to  be  to  avoid  taking  any  active 
part  in  the  w ar  as  long  as  possible  ; nor  is  it  at  all 
; clear  w hich  side  she  will  espouse  in  the  last  resort. 
Prussia  is  evidently  desirous  of  aiding  the  Czar, 
and  will  do  so  as  soon  as  it  shall  appear  to  be 
safe. 
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IS  THE  HUMAN  RACE  ONE  OR  MANY? 

Or  rather,  is  there  a human  race  ? For  the  term 
of  itself  implies  unity  of  idea,  unity  of  law,  continu- 
ity of  growth,  and  community  of  origin.  Wc  must 
make  a radical  change  in  our  language — in  all  lan- 
guages— if  we  would  state  this  question  so  as  to 
avoid  all  inconsistency.  This  very  necessity  shows 
that  it  involves  something  at  war  with  the  universal 
sentiment  of  mankind,  whether  arising  from  the  uni- 
form interpretation  of  an  ancient  oracle,  or  some 
other  source  as  primeval  as  it  is  catholic.  It  is 
astonishing  with  what  flippancy  the  subject  has 
been  treated,  although  it  would  seem  that  its  im- 
mense bearings,  moral,  social,  and  theological,  as 
well  as  physical,  must  present  themselves  to  every 
serious  mind.  In  these  respects  it  is  entirely  un- 
like the  geological  issue  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
compared.  That  involves  merely  a matter  of  verbal 
interpretation,  or  at  the  utmost,  the  literal  veracity 
of  an  ancient  record ; this  connects  itself  with  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity,  the  very  life  of  all  hu- 
man ethics,  and  the  reality  of  any  human  redemp- 
tion. In  these  respects  the  question  is  of  incalcula- 
ble importance.  The  44  unity  of  the  human  race”  is 
second  only  to  that  other  great  doctrine,  the  44  one- 
ness of  Deity  while  its  denial,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  might  involve  even  a greater  amount  of  di- 
rect practical  evil.  It  may  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  polytheism  in  any  form  would  have  so  de- 
moralizing an  effect  as  polyanthropy — or  that  Sa- 
tanic license  to  all  taAuman  passions  which  would 
oome  from  the  settled  belief  that  some  who  bear  the 
human  form  are  less  human,  or  not  human  at  all,  or 
only  occupy  intervening  stations  between  the  higher 
human  and  the  lower  animal  existences. 

All  this,  however,  matters  not,  say  some.  Let 
revelation,  let  morals,  let  philanthropy  take  care  of 
themselves  ; it  is  a pure  question  of  pure  science. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  science,  we  would 
respectfully  ask  ? Shall  the  men  of  fins,  and  scales, 
and  vcrtcbrsB,  be  allowed  to  monopolize  to  them- 
selves this  wide  domain,  or  is  all  true  science  cos- 
mic&l  in  its  very  nature,  so  that  every  department 
is  more  or  less  imperfect,  narrow,  one-sided,  and 
consequently  false  in  its  conclusions,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  exclusive  of,  and  ignores  every  other  ? What 
right  has  any  one  to  shut  out  the  biblical,  the  theol- 
ogical, and  especially  the  deep  moral  aspects  of  this 
question,  os  having  nothing  to  do  with  its  satisfac- 
tory solution  ? Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
history  of  religious  bigotry  to  be  compared  to  this 
for  narrowness. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  a question  of  fact,  of 
observation,  of  induction.  But  phenomena  arc  not 
facts  strictly.  Wre  make  use  of  them  in  our  classi- 
fications derived  from  greater  or  less  degrees  of 
diversity  or  uniformity  in  their  grouping,  but  such 
classifications  never  reach  to  ultimate  facts  of 
origin,  and  the  very  resemblances  on  which  they 
are  predicated  have  no  scientific  value  except  as 
they  are  suggestive,  somehow  and  somewhere,  of 
an  actual  generic  oneness  not  constituted  by , but 
originally  causative  of  such  resemblance.  It  is  a 
question  of  fiict ! Ay — but  who  assumes  to  know 
the  fact  ? 44  Where  wast  thou  when  I laid  the  found- 
ations of  the  earth  ?”  Where  wast  thou,  O indi- 
vidual homo,  at  that  ancient  period  when  the  human 
race,  or  races,  sprang  from  nothingness  into  exist- 
ence, or  slowly  grew  up,  it  may  be,  into  the  human 


type  and  idea  after  an  incalculable  and  intermin- 
able series  of  developments — for  mere  appearances, 
without  revealed  or  historical  facts,  may  be  urged 
as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  one  hypothesis  as  the 
other.  What  knowest  thou,  O scientific  homuncu- 
lus ! of  the  laws  of  nature  and  generation — to 
nothing  of  God’s  control  over  them — in  that  ante- 
Adamic  period  of  which  thou  speakest  with  such 
confident  assurance  ? Even  now,  after  three  thou- 
sand years’  study,  or  ten  thousand  years,  if  we  add 
all  the  supposed  science  of  thy  favorite  Egyptian 
dynasties,  thou  canst  not  tell  44  the  way  of  the  quick- 
ening, nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of 
her  that  is  with  child.”  Thou  canst  not  tell  what 
makes  one  hair  black  or  white,  or  what  is  the  ground 
at  all  of  color  in  bodies — whether  an  inherent  prop- 
erty of  the  particles  in  themselves,  or  something 
which  depends  on  their  form,  site,  and  relational 
arrangement.  Thou  hast  not  yet  discovered  the 
mystery  of  a fact  which  is  ever  before  thine  eyes,  or 
beneath  the  touch  of  thy  fingers,  and  yet  thou  dost 
presume  to  affirm  what  was  possible,  and,  more 
venturously  still,  what  was  impossible,  in  nature  so 
many  ages  ago. 

We  judge  from  the  phenomena,  it  is  said.  True 
— but  where  is  your  law  for  the  phenomena?  If 
derived  solely  from  the  phenomena  themselves, 
what  degree  of  uniformity  or  diversity  shall  decide 
the  case,  or  rather  how  much  diversity  shall  be  a 
logical  and  scientific  exclusion  of  unity  of  origin? 
If  men,  or  any  other  class  of  observed  natural  pro- 
ducts, have  more  agreements  than  differences,  w’ould 
that  prove  a community  of  origin  ? Would  it  show 
that  the  agreements  came  from  a common  law,  or  a 
common  causative  force,  and  the  differences  from 
outward  accidents  ? That  would  not  do  at  all,  says 
our  man  of  exact  science ; although  it  would  seem 
at  first  view  to  be  about  as  fair  a rule  as  any  mere 
induction  from  appearances  could  ever  furnish.  All 
resemblances  arc  not  generic  resemblances,  all  dif- 
ferences are  not  specific  differences.  Some  uni- 
formities are  lost,  we  know  not  how  ; some  diversi- 
ties, which  arc  apparently  accidental,  fall  into  the 
stream  of  generation  and  perpetuate  themselves,  in 
a manner  equally  incomprehensible.  Wo  wrant  a 
higher  law,  a law  not  only  for  the  grouping  of  pres- 
ent phenomena,  but  for  the  classification  of  all  gen- 
erative changes.  To  employ  mathematical  language, 
which  is  very  appropriate  here,  we  want  the  law  for 
the  second  order  of  differentials,  and  then  for  the 
third,  or  the  variation  of  the  variations,  and  this 
process  carries  us  away  back  of  all  scientific  ob- 
servation to  periods  where  wc  must  be  content  with 
darkness,  or  thankfully  accept  the  light  of  a super- 
natural revelation.  Classifications  may  be  confirm- 
ed by  known  genealogical  facts  showing  unity  of 
origin,  but  this  proof  is  ever  on  one  side  ; the  pro- 
cess can  never  be  reversed ; they  can  never  dis- 
prove that  fact  of  oneness  which  is  far  above  them, 
and  may  be  consistent  with  a much  greater  amount 
of  phenomenal  diversity  than  is  known  to  exist. 

W’hat  then  constitutes  this  imaginary  canon  on 
which  some  rely  with  as  much  confidence  as  though 
it  had  been  irrevocably  settled  by  an  infallible  sci- 
entific council  ? We  find  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
books.  Agassiz  does  not  pretend  to  lay  it  down,  nor 
Morton,  nor  Nott,  nor  any  of  their  critics  and  re- 
viewers. What  constitutes  a nature,  with  its  idea 
and  law  ? What  is  a species,  a gens,  having  an  or- 
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gmnic  unity,  in  distinction  from  a class  which  has, 
or  may  have,  merely  a unity  of  resemblance,  with- 
out community  of  life  and  origin  ? This  unsettled, 
all  is  unsettled.  No  show  of  second-hand  learning 
in  Egyptian  antiquities,  no  amount  of  stale  twaddle 
about  the  province  of  revelation,  and  of  stale  respect 
for  it  when  it  modestly  confines  itself  to  the  moral, 
leaving  the  more  recondite  field  of  physical  truth  to 
the  higher  science — no  amount  of  facts  even,  or 
phenomena,  in  natural  history,  however  soberly 
collected  and  carefully  classified,  can  avail  to  de- 
cide the  great  question  of  origin  while  this  higher 
law  remains  undiscovered  and  unrevealed. 

In  the  domain  of  jnerc  facts,  or  observation,  we 
will  give  all  credit  to  the  naturalist.  But  this  in- 
quiry stretches  far  away  beyond  his  narrow  sphere. 
It  involves  logical  questions,  moral  questions,  met- 
aphysical questions,  it  runs  us  out  of  nature  into 
the  supernatural,  where  all  inquiries  in  respect  to 
origin,  or  beginnings  in  nature,  must  ultimately  land. 
It  takes  its  course  along  the  borders  of  the  spiritual 
world,  bringing  up  the  great  problem  of  life  and  its 
law  of  continuity,  together  with  the  query  whether 
souls  are  generated  and  bom  as  well  as  bodies. 

Now  science,  commonly  so  called,  can  not  settle 
these  questions.  The  whole  matter  waits  for  a de- 
cision from  a higher  plane  of  knowledge,  which  can 
be  never  reached  by  sense  or  observation ; and  hence 
it  is  that  such  decision  nothing  short  of  a supernat- 
ural revelation  can  ever  satisfactorily  furnish.  With- 
out this  we  can  know  nothing  of  origin.  We  know 
not  whether  man  is  one  or  many — whether  the  whole 
universe  is  one  or  many — whether  it  was  made,  as 
God  saw  fit  to  make  it,  by  diverse  acts,  and  for  di- 
verse physical  ends  in  its  diverse  parts,  although 
all  pointing  to  one  great  moral  consummation — or 
whether  it  grew  up  from  one  eternal  seed  through  a 
course  of  generative  development,  out  of  which 
every  type  of  being  has  successively  flowed.  We 
know  not  but  that  the  human  race,  so  called,  in- 
stead of  being  composed  of  separate  parts,  may  be 
itself  an  organic  part  of  a wider  unity  than  our  sci- 
entific dignity  would  be  proud  to  claim  relation  to, 
or  acknowledge  as  a kindred  life.  Man,  instead  of 
being  diverse  from  man,  may  have  a unity,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  animal  races,  and  even  a com- 
munity of  birth,  in  some  remote  period,  with  the 
vegetable  life.  Carry  the  genoalogical  table  far 
enough  back,  and  he  may  be  related  not  only  to  the 
reptile  but  the  fungus  ; our  boasting  savant  may 
make  himself  out  to  be  a brother  not  only  of  the 
worm  but  of  the  toad-stool.  Following  appearances 
alone — the  limited  appearances  that  flit  across  our 
atom  of  time  and  space — wo  are  as  likely  to  go 
astray  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Some  na- 
turalists. have  been  rather  inclined  to  regard  the 
lowest  specimens  of  apparent  humanity  as  being  a 
progressive  development  from  those  animals  that 
seem  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  human.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  antibiblical  interest  sometimes 
leans  in  this  direction.  But  once  admit  contact 
here,  and  the  whole  chain  is  drawn  in.  If  the  Negro 
(we  will  yet  write  him  with  a capital)  may  be  de- 
veloped out  of  the  monkey,  why  not  the  Papuan 
from  the  Negro,  the  Malay  from  the  Papuan,  the 
Hindoo  from  the  Malay,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  from 
the  Hindoo  ! Every  one  must  remember  a famous 
book,  which  lately  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
long-lost  vestiges  of  creation,  and  in  which  it  was 
maintained  that  this  development  theory  was  all  but 
proved.  What  an  interest  it  had  for  many  who  now 
feel  a like  sympathy  with  this  doctrine  of  diversity. 
We  know  critics  who  then  loudly  extolled  that  book, 


and  who  are  now  equally  earnest  in  their  admiration 
of  Nott  and  Agassiz.  And  thus,  if  we  take  no  higher 
guide  on  these  great  questions  than  scientific  induo- 
tion,  must  we  be  ever  carried  away  into  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  oceans  of  darkness  that  lie  along 
the  isthmus  of  revealed  truth.  By  one  law  of  classifi- 
cation and  development,  we  have  much  less  unity 
than  the  Bible  makes  known  ; follow  another,  which 
has  equal  scientific  authority,  and  presents  an  equal 
charm  to  many  naturalists,  and  we  have  vastly  mors. 

What  a position  is  our  speck  in  space,  and  our 
moment  in  time,  for  determining,  from  observation, 
any  thing  about  the  ultimates  or  the  principia  of 
nature  ; or  for  fixing  the  law  of  the  changes  through 
which  this  vast  universe  may  have  rolled  in  the 
ages  that  are  past,  or  through  which  it  is  destined 
to  roll  in  the  ages  to  come ! The  comparison  of 
the  fly  upon  the  pyramid  peering  with  his  micro- 
scropic  eyes  into  the  myriad  facts  that  stand  mag- 
nified in  the  lime  and  stone  around  him,  laboriously 
arranging  them  into  classes,  and  thence  drawing 
his  sage  conclusions  respecting  the  origin,  and  des- 
tiny, and  final  cause  of  the  great  structure,  is  but 
an  inadequate  representation  of  the  feebleness  and 
littleness  of  our  much  lauded  science,  when  it  pre- 
tends to  speak  with  authority  on  such  issues  as 
these.  How  easy,  too,  to  expose  its  glaring  incon- 
sistencies ! At  one  time  the  antibiblical  spirit  leads 
it  to  ignore  diversity  of  creation.  All  is  develop- 
ment, or  development  as  far  back  as  it  can  safely 
go  with  any  thing  like  an  admission  of  theism.  Then 
again  we  have  any  number  of  independent  princi- 
pia, and  that  too  where  nature  points  to  a closer 
union  than  exists  in  any  other  part  of  her  works, 
while  the  Scriptures  most  expressly  confirm  her 
teaching.  The  44  Vestiges  of  Creation,”  and  some 
writers  on  Geology  (for  we  are  far  from  affirming 
it  of  them  all),  take  one  direction ; the  late  works 
on  Ethnology  would  carry  us  in  the  other.  The 
two  speculations  are  as  much  opposed  to  each  other 
as  they  are  to  the  Scriptures.  They  are  mutually 
suicidal ; and  the  friend  of  biblical  truth  may  there- 
fore rejoice  in  the  sure  prospect  of  their  mutual  an- 
nihilation. 

The  question  belongs  solely  to  men  of  science, 
men  of  strict  science,  men  of  exact  science.  This 
is  the  assumption ; and  the  editorial  reviewer,  it 
may  perhaps  be  said,  is  evidently  not  one  of  that 
class,  if  wc  may  judge  from  his  manner  of  handling 
the  subject.  We  would  not  stop  to  dispute  this, 
except  to  deny  the  exclusive  claim.  It  needs  no 
great  amount  of  exact  physical  science — in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  word — to  determine  the  true  bear- 
ings of  this  question.  A man  may  reason  well  about 
it  without  knowing  the  names  of  one  half  the  genera 
or  classes  in  ichthyology  and  conchology.  The 
power  of  detecting  fallacies  in  reasoning  does  not 
depend  upon  a knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  or  of 
many  of  the  facts,  on  which  that  reasoning  is  as- 
sumed to  be  grounded.  In  these  departments,  in 
all  departments  of  natural  history,  Bacon  was  doubt- 
less far  behind  Mr.  Nott ; but  if  he  did  not  know  so 
much  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so  called,  we  must  think 
that  he  was  far  better  qualified  to  determine  the 
higher  laws  of  a legitimate  argument  founded  on 
right  definition,  and  without  which  the  multiplicity 
of  facts  may  only  shed  darkness  instead  of  light. 

Besides,  as  w'e  have  said,  there  is  other  knowl- 
edge, in  respect  to  which  what  are  called  scientific 
men  often  show  a childish  ignorance ; and  yet  it 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  determination  of  this 
and  similar  questions.  Without,  however,  going 
into  the  physical  argument  for  the  purpose  of  sIkv*- 
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ing  that  we  do  understand  the  matter,  even  in  this 
respect — as  well  at  least  as  some  who  so  confident- 
ly take  the  other  side — we  would  be  content  with 
one  simple  statement  of  a position  to  which  there 
may  be  challenged  an  answer.  It  has  been  said, 
that  in  all  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates  of  diver- 
sity, they  have  left  wholly  undetermined  the  very 
point  without  which  all  their  other  inductions  are 
of  no  avail.  They  have  not  fixed,  and  can  not  fix, 
the  limit  in  either  direction  : they  can  not  determ- 
ine the  degree  of  diversity  that  physically  excludes 
unity  of  origin,  or  the  amount  and  nature  of  agree- 
ment that  necessitates  it.  This  leaves  their  side 
of  the  case  entirely  open  and  defenseless  as  against 
any  impeachment  of  their  logic.  But  on  the  other 
side,  and  as  against  their  assaults,  there  is  a posi- 
tive impregnable  bulwark  built  up,  not  of  phenom- 
ena merely,  but  of  genealogical  facts,  real  historical 
and  not  hypothetical  facts,  directly  connected  with 
the  phenomena.  The  position  may  be  thus  stated 
— There  are  diversities  in  other  parts  of  nature, 
diversities  in  the  vegetable  world,  diversities  in  the 
animal  world,  greater  in  degree,  and  more  striking 
in  kind,  than  any  that  can  be  traced  in  the  human 
varieties ; and  yet  these  diversities  are  knoxtm — 
not  inferred — to  have  a common  origin.  They  fall 
within  the  field  remembered  of  history.  Without 
going  back  to  ante-historical  ages,  the  phenomena 
of  which  w’e  speak  can  be  actually  traced  genealog- 
ically to  a source  where  all  this  subsequent  diver- 
sity was  once  unity  and  even  identity  of  being. 

All  naturalists  have  to  admit  this.  Wrhy,  then, 
do  some  of  them  so  gratuitously  adopt  a re- 
verse rule  and  a reverse  principle  in  respect  to  the 
human  varieties  ? Why  do  these  gnat-straining, 
camel-swallowing  interpreters  of  nature  thus  ignore 
positive  facts  falling  within  the  direct  field  of  their 
science,  and  this  for  the  sake  of  hypothetical  con- 
clusions lying  equally  beyond  both  horizons,  that 
of  scientific  induction,  and  that  of  historical  or  act- 
ual genealogical  knowledge.  The  inconsistency  of 
their  reasoning,  or  their  want  of  reasoning,  here,  is 
as  astonishing  os  their  strange  modes  of  estimating 
evidence.  They  make  wry  faces  at  the  clear,  and 
consistent,  and  sober  ethnology  of  the  Bible,  and 
yet  take  down,  without  any  harm  to  their  digestion, 
all  the  sphinxes  and  crocodiles  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. They  see  no  light  in  that  wondrous  gene- 
alogical chart  of  the  nations  that  is  given  in  the 
tenth  of  Genesis,  and  yet  find  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  perfectly  satisfactory,  ail  the  bungling  mon- 
strosities, or  designed  distortions  of  a sculpture 
whose  whole  aim  was  priestly  imposture,  or  polit- 
ical mystery  and  deceit.  In  these  miserable  scrawls, 
not  equal  many  of  them  in  artistic  merit  to  the  Onei- 
da’s picture  on  the  bark  of  a tree,  or  the  rude  draw- 
ing on  an  Indian’s  powder-horn,  their  marvelous 
faith  finds  the  most  41  unmistakable  evidence”  of 
diversity  of  origin  in  the  human  race.  It  is  all  per- 
fectly plain.  The  varieties  stand  out  as  clear  to 
their  “ believing  eyes”  as  the  most  carefully  drawn 
figures  in  a modern  book  of  anatomy.  The  Negro, 
the  Indian,  the  Hottentot,  the  Scythian,  all  have 
their  representative  men,  w'ith  their  exact  portraits, 
in  the  works  of  these  “ old  masters.” 

But  why  do  they  not  go  further,  and  find  as  many 
more  varieties  as  there  are  deformities  in  these  un- 
couth, art-lacking  caricatures  of  humanity  ? If  they 
want  them,  there  are  plenty  more  in  Layard’s  ex- 
humations from  Nineveh.  Abundance  of  such  va- 
rieties could  be  discovered  in  any  old  tablet  of  the 
kind,  in  which  the  despot-awed  artist,  even  if  he 
possessed  any  gtnius,  is  compelled  to  paint  the 


conquerors  in  the  most  portly  look  and  attitude  that 
might  be  suggested  by  national  vanity,  while  the 
crushed  captives  have  bestowed  upon  them  more 
of  the  beastly  than  the  human  face.  The  thought 
occurs — What  if  a document  precisely  like  the  Mo- 
saic genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Noah  had  been  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Karoak,  or  deciphered  from 
some  Theban  column — especially  if  it  could  be  made 
to  scan  in  conflict  with  any  thing  in  a received  reve- 
lation— with  what  rapturous  delight  would  it  be 
hailed  by  the  naturalist  as  well  as  the  antiquarian ! 

1 How’  clear  would  be  its  evidence  ! How'  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  many  w'ho  now  ignore  it,  simply  be- 
cause it  occupies  an  unpretending  place  in  our  old 
book  of  faith,  which  is  at  the  same  time  our  sole 
book  of  primeval  history  ! We  might  dwell  more 
at  length  on  this  pretended  argument  from  antiqui- 
ty, and  the  shallow  display  of  learning  put  forth  by 
many  who  urge  it,  but  it  strictly  belongs  to  another 
part  of  the  discussion. 

We  come  back  to  the  question  from  whence  we 
may  seem  to  have  digressed.  Are  there  differences, 
in  many  parts  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds, 
greater  than  any  that  exist  in  the  supposed  human 
race,  and  yet  known  to  have  had  a common  origin? 

If  no  naturalist  can  or  dare  deny  this,  we  might 
rest  here  the  whole  issue.  The  opposing  case  is 
not  proved.  Man  may  be  one  yet,  for  all  that  they 
have  shown.  Or  he  may  be  many — very  many — 
more  than  any  have  ever  yet  affirmed,  or  would 
venture  to  affirm.  Setting  the  Bible  aside,  there 
may  be  as  many  races  as  there  are  discernible  di- 
versities, making  hundreds  and  thousands  as  well 
as  half  a dozen.  Or,  if  we  depart  from  the  only  safe 
guide,  we  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  one 
w'ith  all  who  have  the  commonly  supposed  human 
characteristics,  but  even  w'ith  the  monkey  and  the 
opossum.  The  inference  from  the  wonderful  uni- 
formity of  the  human  race  amidst  all  its  apparent 
diversities — a uniformity  greater  than  is  known  to 
exist  in  any  other  department  of  nature — this,  we 
say,  would  be  all  in  favor  of  unity.  But  it  is  only 
an  inference  after  all.  The  case  is  not  proved 
cither  way.  We  therefore  carry  it  for  trial  to  a 
higher  court.  A revelation  from  above  the  plane 
of  nature  can  alone  settle  the  question  ; and  that 
supernatural  revelation  has  been  given.  All  who 
receive  it  may  have  faith  in  their  humanity — their 
distinctive  humanity — that  humanity  which  Christ 
assumed,  and  for  the  redemption  of  w hich  he  died. 

Those  w ho  reject  it  may  spurn  some  of  their  more 
uncultivated  brethren  as  not  being  truly  men  ; but 
they  have  no  security  in  their  44  inhuman”  creed 
that  they  may  not  be  genealogically  related  to 
something  far  below  the  Negro,  or,  it  may  be, 
of  kin  to  some  of  the  meanest  types  of  the  animal 
world. 

In  view  of  such  a statement  of  the  question,  how 
irrelevant,  nay  how'  utterly  foolish,  is  the  common 
rigmarole  which  is  ever  employed  to  set  aside  the 
decisive  argument  from  the  Scriptures  ? With  what 
oracular  gravity  is  there,  from  time  to  time,  put 
forth  that  most  profound  and  original  remark  that 
44  the  Bible  was  not  given  to  teach  us  natural  sci- 
ence !”  That  is  all  true  no  doubt  in  respect  to  the 
ultimate  design  of  the  Scriptures.  They  have  a far 
higher  aim  than  to  give  us  scientific  lessons  in  any 
branch  of  natural  history.  And  yet  it  remains  true, 
as  a position  derived  from  the  very  idea  of  a revela- 
tion, that  such  revelation  must  define  its  own  field 
and  whatever  falls  within  it.  If  given  for  any  pur- 
pose at  all,  it  surely  must  be  to  teach  us  just  • chat 
it  docs  teach  us.  Sometimes  the  naturalizing  dictum 
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is  deemed  of  such  vast  importance  that  there  is  a 
resort  to  authority  in  its  support.  Theologians  are 
quoted  who  have  thought  it  would  appear  liberal  to 
give  it  their  clerical  sanction,  or  some  man  of  let- 
ters is  referred  to,  wrhose  opinion  has  all  the  more 
weight  from  the  fact  that  he  has  somewhere  in  his 
writings  paid  the  Bible  a few  compliments.  And 
then,  again,  we  have  ever  and  anon  the  counterpart 
of  the  dogma.  “ The  field  of  the  Scriptures  is  moral 
truth and  this  they  would  wholly  separate  from 
the  physical ; they  would  draw  a clear  line  between 
them  not  only  in  their  essence,  but  in  all  their  inti- 
mate bearings,  and  in  all  the  relations  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  with  each  other.  All  on  that  side 
is  moral  and  we  give  it  up  to  the  theologian — all  on 
this  side  is  physical  and  belongs  to  us,  and  wc  are 
to  determine  where,  and  in  what  direction,  the 
boundary  is  to  be  drawrn ; so  that  if  any  new  diffi- 
culty presents  itself,  it  can  be  readily  removed  by 
enlarging  the  one  field  and  diminishing  the  other. 
Thus  w'ould  they  run  their  scientific  dissecting- 
knife  between  these  two  departments  of  ontology 
with  as  much  ease  as  they  would  separate  the  calyx 
and  corolla  of  a plant,  or  the  fins  and  scales  of  a fish. 

We  are  not  railing  at  science  ; wc  are  not  dispar- 
aging the  devout  study  of  nature.  But  men  should 
learn  to  be  modest.  Especially  should  they  be  very 
modest  when  they  compare  the  finity — the  exceed- 
ingly minute  finity  of  their  knowledge — with  the  in- 
finity of  their  ignorance.  The  caution  has  been 
abundantly  given  to  the  moralist  and  the  theologian ; 
but  certainly  there  is  some  little  ground  for  it  in  the 
ease  of  the  naturalist.  Above  all  is  it  necessary  in 
respect  to  the  distinction  on  which  we  are  here 
dwelling.  Wrhat  great  physical  truth  is  there  with- 
out a moral  bearing  ? What  is  there  in  nature  that 
does  not  either  shock  us  by  the  apparent  unmean- 
ingness of  its  mere  physical  ends,  or  run  up  at  last 
into  the  domain  of  ethics  and  theology  ? Are  we 
one  or  many?  Are  we  brethren  or  aliens?  Are 
some  of  us  more  human,  others  less  human,  or  not 
human  at  all?  In  short,  is  there  a true  human 
brotherhood  in  distinction  from  class  resemblances 
which  are  only  matters  of  degree,  and  may  as  wrcll 
connect  us,  nearly  or  remotely,  with  any  other  de- 
partments of  nature  ? Are  fraternity,  philanthropy, 
mere  figures  of  speech,  grounded  on  a false  etymol- 
ogy, and  only  other  names  for  relation  to  “ being  in 
general  ?”  No  folly  can  be  greater  than  that  scien- 
tific trifling,  which  would  deny  to  a divine  revela- 
tion any  true  authority  in  deciding  such  questions 
as  these,  and  that,  too,  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
no  moral  bearings. 

But  our  limits  admonish  us  that  we  can  not,  in 
our  present  number,  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the 
many  topics  which  this  question  suggests.  There 
is  the  wide  difference  between  it  and  the  geological 
issue  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  There 
is  the  Bible  argument — the  argument  from  the  letter 
— the  argument  from  the  spirit — the  argument  from 
the  Incarnation,  or  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  is  the  answer  to  the  argument  from 
antiquity  which  is  so  confidently  put  forth,  and 
which  needs  to  be  presented  in  its  real  force  and 
real  dimensions,  to  show  how  very  little,  aside  from 
the  Bible,  is  known  of  the  earliest  history  of  our 
race.  There  is,  on  the  other  side,  the  great  and  un- 
answerable argument  from  language.  And  not  least, 
there  is  the  moral  argument  derived  from  a consid- 
eration of  the  tremendous  evils,  moral,  social,  and 
political,  that  would  come  from  the  universal  belief 
of  the  doctrine  of  diversity  now  so  zealously  advo- 
cated. We  look  upon  it,  not  only  as  more  directly 


antibiblical  and  antichristian,  but  as  more  inhuman 
and  dehumanizing  than  any  that  modern  science  has 
yet  propounded.  The  insidious  manner  in  which 
the  issue  is  urged,  and  its  vast  importance  in  itself, 
make  our  apology  for  presenting  such  a subject  to 
our  numerous  Christian  readers. 


Ciiitni's  (0o3i[  Cljair. 

E have  never  seen  sadder  nor  more  anxious 
faces  than  those  which  have  surrounded  our 
Chair  during  the  last  few'  weeks.  The  summer, 
which  should  be  the  synonym  of  life,  and  health, 
and  beauty,  seems  to  be  gradually  acquiring  a ter- 
rible reputation.  Whether  our  hemisphere  is  slow- 
ly drifting  southward,  and  the  temperate  zone  is 
beginning  to  wax  torrid,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  say, 
but  it  is  certainly  very  easy  to  believe.  The  heat 
of  midsummer  is  so  prodigious  that  travel  must  be 
abandoned,  and  the  happy  few  who  can  escape  to 
the  sca-shore  are  alone  able  to  defy  Sirius  and  his 
rage. 

Yet  from  the  sea-shore  and  from  all  the  watering- 
places  has  arisen  a cry  of  disappointment  this  year. 
It  is  not  that  Saratoga  has  not  been  clean,  and  New- 
port cool,  nor  Cape  May  refreshing,  nor  the  Virginia 
springs  and  the  mountains  airy — it  is  not  that  the 
charms  of  landscape  and  of  climate  are  less  than 
they  were — it  is  not  a cry  from  the  parents,  but 
from  the  children,  and  not  from  the  children  alto- 
gether, but  from  the  daughters ; and  the  cry  is — 
“ Beaux  ! beaux  !” 

“Where  are  the  men?”  sighed  the  belles,  in 
those  lovely  summer  morning  toilets,  of  which  they 
knew  the  fascination  so  well  that  they  grieved  at  the 
lost  opportunities  of  conquest. 

“ Why  should  we  go  dow  n ?”  pouted  Zoe  and 
Una,  as  they  paced  indignantly  their  chambers  in 
the  hotel,  indignation  showing  itself  to  be  the  best 
of  cosmetics.  The  alluring  waltzes  wasted  their 
sweetness  upon  parlors  of  dowagers  and  halls  of 
unpolking  promenaders.  Passionate  Strauss,  mel- 
ancholy Lanncr,  gay  Labitzky,  and  the  Germania 
composers,  pealed  and  appealed  in  vain.  The  list- 
eners sawr  little  actual  dancing,  but  as  the  strains 
rose  and  fell  they  dreamed  of  the  Wilis,  of  invisible 
fairy  dancers.  In  place  of  their  daughters’  dancing, 
musing  mammas  surveyed  the  listless  parlors,  and 
remembered  their  own  young  balls.  Vainly  each 
morning  younger  and  unsuspecting  brothers  were 
sent  to  scan  the  hotel-books  and  report  of  the  recent 
arrivals.  Uncertain  foreigners,  or  too-certain  na- 
tives, were  the  only  record. 

“ It’s  a failure — a dull  season — it’s  too  bad — it’s 
mean,”  wras  the  unanimous  verdict  of  those  con- 
gresses of  fresh  fashions  and  exquisite  dresses. 
“ W'herc  arc  the  men  ?” 

The  men  were  where  the  scene-shifters  and  the 
property-men  and  the  machinists  are  in  the  theatre. 
While  that  delicious  dancer,  to  whom  the  young 
men  write  sonnets  and  send  bouquets,  is  loving  and 
languishing  upon  the  stage,  and  bends  to  the  ground 
in  graceful  recognition  of  the  universal  homage,  and 
falis  exhausted  upon  flowers,  then  the  property- 
men,  the  helpers,  the  officials  who  suddenly  erect 
Aladdin’s  palaces,  and  fairy  bowers,  and  lay  out 
endless  pleasure-parks  and  gardens,  who  create 
caves  glittering  with  gems,  and  mysterious  pas- 
sages to  incredible  delights,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  beautiful  and  popular  danseusc  achieves  her 
most  rapturous  successes,  are  all  quietly  hidden 
away  behind  scenes  and  under  the  stage,  in  dark, 
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and  watch  f Vihups  fcty  patnc*  ig-t  aft?  alb  no 

palace  it . all,  hat  u xhnpcly  fug-hank,  w ' ch  will 
eurl  Awsy  and  leave  me  nowhere,  a-ta)  4 wj>V  ^^ 
dully;  Her*  was  Aladdin,  whonl  f ifof? 
lorcd  Now  I do  not  see  hirn.  and ,hv»  » me  is  A 
L»y -word.  Go,  my  dear,  to  the  m huti 

*h<?  children;  but  I will  stay  at  home.  « 4 w»»i»p 
uhd  wonder.  For  if  AladdjoV  hmife*  gv  *,  then 
inUie  may  go  ; and  if  his  name-  beomnn*  a t-proath 
.— < dUm  Whom  I loved  and  hnuOrt'd— i WvVm  be 
more  thoughtful,  und  to  walk  more  hmritilj 
It  i«  tt.  consolation  to  find  that,  even  witl  us,  loss 
of  character  Ls  actually  (of  course  it  i*  the  >retici\l- 
)y  V felt  as  a more  fatal  misfortune  than  an  merely 
ftaawc.iul  mischance.  Yet  the  tendency  dl  ottr  life 
i*  to  regard  external  success  us  the  ertuw  » of  real 
feuejcess  and  genuine  power,  and  there  is  n mingled 
feeling  of  dianppoiiUed  perception  and  tad  gmitioU 
when  our  admiration  13  found  to  have.  fit  en  0H$r-. 
placed  And  it  can  not  be  concealed  ihttt  t ya  thfe 
tendency  of  society— perhaps  with  just  941  neces- 
sary instinct — to  condemn  and  putttok  the  dfc-nder 
to  the  end  and  to  the  utmost.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause We  feel  what  n precarious  thine  our  v ft  wo  is» 
and  wc  shudder  M the  .glighUfei  **pi>srur*,  fc«  ft  man 
in  feeble  health  wwe^rs  <u  the  thoughvtess  nimlej 
who  open*  a wifi  do  w and  * draught  Like  mrr* 
fctfi  atici  fig  swords  ffciu#  phi  r* s , tl  nnfe  1j?t$  hih 

weapon  Ullf  Aud  uf  hun  to  the  hcaH,  the 

oiiicrs  are  emonsly  men  test  the  c -vedemem 
should  unsteady  limit  chin*,  aftd  suffer  go’, 
drop  upon  tiicfti  *1*0.  Society  is  an  dill  downgyu, 
■whose  youth  v»o»  ami  WrhQse  fame  is  as. 

duigy  os  her  chhipi^iion— ^ w ho  rumples  her  pUiniajgc 


damp,  mouldy,  smelly  places,  polling  mts ng«,  and 
watching  wir«?H,  and  shoving  slides,  «tfd  generally 
maint  ain  mg,  the  dear  delusion/;  limiuaelves,  menu- 
while,  not  applauded,  quite  unsuspected,  aftd  not 
very  happy 

.Now  if  you  say  that  the  place*  which  may  bo 
dfassecJ  under  the  gen  oral  head  of  Wall  Stfopv  are 
dark,  damp,  etc  * etc  , places— rernatk  that  it  u*  out 
this  Easy  iChair  which  mays  so.  That  simply  slate* 
that  44  the  meavV  have  iteen  kept  ow'uy  very  busily 
making  und  arranging  the  means  whereby  those 
airy  arid  alluring  murmng  toilets  were  omde  pr*c-> 
Ucable.  Hu.sbaods,  brothers,  ami  sons  have  been 
patiently  or  impaticuily  sitting  at  desks,  and  poring 
over  hooka , and  running  about  docks.  W bile  Xore 
and  Ona  wore  Iuxurumsly  red  in  mg  upon  the  neat 
yellow'  hnea  lining  of  ihe*  cwtcily-jojiing  chanot. 
upon  the  margin  of  the  sen,  or  in  country  [ovc- lanes 
and  sweet-hnurdanes,  John  and  Tom  uvere  waiting 
Upon  opportunity,  and  finding  ik  very  warm  work. 
They  longed  to  go,  as  much  itesJfo#  mui  Una  longed 
fat  them  to  come.  Their  liodfes  w ere  in  others  and 
counting-rooms,  but  their  unronfiued  souls  were 
prancing  upon  proud  horses  and  fioiving  gallantly  to 
throngs  of  beautiful  women,  or.  driving  the  loveliest 
of  ladiea  tn  the  lightest  of  w v/dfi  yellow 
wheels  or  lounging  m dazzling  eostuuie  of  »!n>nl- 
Ucd  white.,  oc  with  grae^  sn;i  the  tVimtie-  whir!  of 
muioo.ai gliding.  end  kicking  in 

the  deircAUiK  S ir  Riphard  foiuui 

bis  rnrmi  a kjfigdomv  and  flu>  dohn  jif/kt  Tbonitts 
LATelflupia  of  thiv  sn  armor  totUni  th^ir:miuda  a wholp 
rotmd  all  the  nteudant  fe- 

bcities  and  good  fbttntie*.  • ■ ; •/ r • 

But  uieje  wcj^aiao  sadder  men  thap  they  t hi  a 
aumraer.,  if  not  'wiser.  WV  ATOeficans,  Who  pnjk 
through  the  bail  of  life  w»Ui  auch  a rush  and  so  iui- 
cone eniecKy , accnsioiially  liiso.oiy  erf  t$.  m\r  tii«inay., 
that  there,  are  dther  tbn^gs  '.than  speed,  and*  that: 
sp^ed  aomet hue*  eoste  safety . IP  A (tuldin  is  a wise 
man,  if  will  v«Mm.»iuo:s  io'c»;r  In  him  dial  u palnre 
rviucb  ii  mnrrid  in  u night  may  have  *'.mc  week 
*po\  mow whe mr  japd  i5iy v vyyp  o^pay  n littlb  InVos- 
tifymah  He  w./U  |S«rey  ->  M»mef  tii  lhe  morn- 
mg — -hf!  w'illmkc  Ump«;  about  m night— he  will  fed 
a iittle  n^tyo(<i»  uWuv  1 luf  «?lMld*en  ivim  Are  lodged 
ui  thef r pleas^nf;  in.ihe  fifth  sVvrjr.  if  the 

»ri tkxltr fv »i i aV>y <<>? kr*Vm^ 1 ji^  tf catena  ! 
as  th^/H6ber  IVtViicbfp^H.  , what  a crash  w^te 
iheref * ' ’ ,v *'1  ‘ f' A’ ' ' '' ’ v , V, ' ",  ' : 

tJnfortunMely,*  the  boauHfMl  pgjace  built,  in  a 
night  ‘don  often  eoiiie  dowii,  and  gr*4t  i»  the  fali 
thereof.  I'he  man  who  fes  been  a prme.e  and  a 
king  among  his  fidjem*,  by  roti^jn  of  supposed  su  • 
periority  In  their  own  w*y— fhr  me-n  who  runs  fast1 
est,  and  dives  deepest,  and  jump*  ItigheM..  is  Stid. 
derdy  dtvrovr.red  10  have  dfm£  so  by , 'uUehiiierf  r 
aiui  not  hy  his  own  uoto^tfd  muscle*?  The  r»; 
8pecicd  Aliuldiifi  wln;se  palace  was  a rnodol  u‘. 
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ness  in  the  air,  and  a tender  bloom  upon  the  hori- 
zon. The  trees,  not  yet  reddened,  wave  gently 
and  sigh  in  the  light  warm  breeze,  that,  deepened 
into  a cold  gale,  shall  tear  them  relentlessly  from 
the  boughs.  There  is  that  melancholy,  prescient 
of  decay,  which  haunts  the  last  summer  days.  There 
is  that  universal  repose  which  lies  upon  the  heart 
like  balm.  You  hear  the  church-bells  ; you  sec  the 
slow-moving  congregation  ; the  silence  follows,  and 
the  sound  of  hymns.  Then  comes  the  sermon  and 
the  benediction.  What  myriad  groups  of  youth  and 
age,  of  every  experience,  are  every  where  gathered 
this  solemn  morning ! And  for  how  many,  many 
years,  in  countless  congregations,  have  they  all  been 
gathered  ! They  who  come  no  longer  are  yet  near, 
and  the  sound  of  the  singing  and  the  preaching 
which  they  shall  hear  no  more  floats  gently  out  of 
the  open  windows  and  dies  among  the  graves. 
What  soft,  plastic  hearts  of  youths  and  maidens 
are  beating  with  hope  in  the  pews ! What  graver 
pulses  of  age  throb  with  remembrance  as  the  word 
is  spoken ! Consider  that  every  week,  in  every 
year,  each  one  of  these  congregations  gathers  to- 
gether, and  hears  read  the  life  of  Christ,  and  listens 
to  his  commands ; and  think  how  hardly  sinners  are 
yet  judged,  and  how  pitilessly  we  all  cast  stones  at 
the  fallen. 

Ah!  Zoe  and  Una,  have  mercy  and  come  down 
into  the  parlor ! Bethink  yourselves  in  your  pout- 
ing prettiness  and  fresh  morning  dresses,  that  no- 
thing is  so  graceful  as  goodness,  nor  so  beautiful 
as  charity.  Nothing  will  so  surely  make  you  a 
belle,  and  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  as  to  sholv 
that  you  have  both.  Men  admire  gifts,  and  talents, 
and  accomplishments  ; but  they  love  that  sweet- 
ness of  nature  and  character  which  Adam  loved  in 
Eve.  Search  the  records  of  the  most  famous  suc- 
cesses of  belles,  and  you  will  find  that  every  man 
honored  the  woman  who  showed  that  she  did  not 
think  sarcasm  wit,  nor  heartlessness  gayety.  Hear 
what  the  grandfather  of  this  Easy  Chair  said  to  it, 
when  it  was  no  more  than  a three-legged  stool : 

44  Grandson,  when  I was  young,  long  and  long 
ago,  I was  a beau  and  loved  the  sex  ; which,  as  you 
hope  to  be  an  Easy  Chair,  never  fail  to  do.  It 
chanced,  one  day  in  June,  that  1 heard  a lively  de- 
bate about  the  charms  of  two  rival  women  at  the 
Springs  among  the  mountains.  It  was  in  the  days 
of  horseback  and  saddle-bags,  and  i put  my  clean 
shirt  into  one  bag  and  my  boots  into  the  other,  and 
departed  to  behold  the  belles.  My  son,  one  w'as 
tall,  and  fair,  and  like  a camelia,  when  the  noonday 
sun  shines  upon  it.  The  other  was  dark,  yet  like 
a violet  in  whose  heart  the  sun  nestles.  The  blonde 
was  brilliant,  accomplished,  and  clever;  the  bru- 
nette was  not.  To  talk  with  the  blonde  was  to  be 
lost  in  admiration  among  lofty  mountains,  with 
graceful  and  imposing  lines  and  sweeps  ; but  you 
longed,  after  a time,  to  press  them  away,  and 
breathe  the  pure,  open,  unconfined  air  and  sun- 
shine. To  be  with  the  brunette — for  you  did  not 
talk  much — w as  to  be  lifted  into  the  serenity  of  the 
summer  sky,  and  to  exist  contented.  The  men 
toasted  the  blonde,  and  her  name  was  heard  amidst 
the  ring  of  clashing  glasses,  and  every  new  comer 
sought  to  be  presented,  and  boasted  aloud  when  he 
had  won  a smile.  But  the  men  thought  of  the  bru- 
nette in  secret,  and  pledged  her  silently,  not  with 
wine  but  wfith  their  heart’s  worship,  and  the  new 
comers  asked  themselves,  * Am  I worthy  to  be  pre- 
sented V The  secret  I soon  discovered,  my  grand- 
son, and  may  you  be  as  astute  as  your  ancestor ! 
The  blonde  was  devoted  to  herself,  and  the  bru- 


nette forgot  herself.  Alas ! that  summers  will  pass. 
The  blonde  is  now  a shriveled  old  mummy  with 
gold  beads  around  her  tawny  neck,  railing  at  the 
world  in  which  she  never  mated ; the  brunette  is 
the  comely  grandmother  of  lovjng  and  lovely  chil- 
dren.” 

So  said  my  grandfather,  who  was  sadly  given  to 
prosing,  but  whose  memory  was  perfect.  You, 
Zoe  and  Una,  in  the  absence  of  new  men,  have 
been  reading  the  old  books  by  the  sea  and  among 
the  hills.  Is  it  not  the  same  story  in  all  ? If  your 
hearts  have  been  touched — if  an  old  Easy  Chair, 
itself  a grandfather,  may  dare  to  suggest  what  no 
younger  man  may,  that  you  have  been  in  love,  have 
you  not  found  that  the  blondes  and  the  brunettes 
are  much  the  same  ? that  men  arc  not  very  different, 
and  still  loudly  toast  those  whom  they  do  not  very 
deeply  love,  and  silently  worship  the  real  Divinity 
of  their  lives  ? Be  sure  of  it ; and  be  equally  sure 
that  the  qualities  which  made  the  brunette  the  girl 
she  was,  have  an  immortal  excellence,  and  will 
make  you  equally  a belle.  Think  gently,  and  speak 
tenderly  of  those  who  trip  and  stumble,  and  your 
influence  shall  make  men  think  and  speak  so ; and 
you,  even  you,  Zoe  and  Una,  shall  thus  do  some- 
thing, and  a good  thing,  toward  the  happy  day  of 
which  we  all  dream  ; and  so  shall  you  ever  be  gently 
and  tenderly  remembered  in  the  places  which  your 
youth  and  beauty  adorned. 


The  young  man  of  Messrs.  Dry,  Sly,  and  Lye, 
came  into  our  office  the  other  day  with  a singular 
leer  in  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

“ How  about  stocks  ?”  we  inquired. 

44  Down,  rather,”  replied  the  young  man. 

44  Crystal  Palace  ?”  asked  we. 

44  Plenty  to  be  had  at  easy  rates,”  answered  the 
same  young  financier,  without  moving  a muscle  of 
betrayal. 

It  was  in  May  that  we  saw  him  last.  In  May, 
just  after  the  attenuated  procession  and  the  in- 
augural ode  and  speeches.  In  May,  just  as  Mr. 
Bamum  had  put  his  shoulder  to  that  sadly-mixed 
wheel,  to  learn,  as  it  seems,  that  some  things  can 
not  be  done  as  well  as  others. 

Since  the  resignation  of  the  President  and  the 
fall  of  stock,  we  believe,  to  five  per  cent.,  there  has 
been  a liberal  display  of  cheap  wit  at  the  expense 
of  the  late  chief  and  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
With  peculiar  point  Mr.  Bamum  has  been  advised 
to  confine  his  attention  exclusively  to  mermaids. 
With  sly  and  graceful  innuendo  he  has  been  charged 
to  return  to  his  muttons,  meaning  woolly  horse. 
He  has  been,  as  vulgar  boys  about  our  Chair  say, 
twitted  with  being  unable  to  turn  the  Crystal  Palace 
into  a museum.  He  has  endured  the  usual  reward 
of  unsuccessful  effort,  the  bitter  sarcasm  and  cen- 
sure of  those  whom  he  sought  to  benefit. 

Having  declined  to  take  stock  in  the  reorganized 
enterprise,  we  feel  quite  at  liberty  to  express  our 
sentiments  about  the  undertaking  and  its  failure. 
At  the  most  critical  moment  in  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  Mr.  Bamum  consented  to  give  his  name, 
and  prestige,  and  efforts,  to  restore  the  value  of  the 
stock  and  secure  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  He 
brought  to  the  task  familiarity  with  affairs,  finan- 
cial shrewdness,  and  good-humored  resolution,  aa 
well  as  capital.  He  undertook  it  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, doubtless,  and  for  that  of  the  stockholders. 
Mr.  Bamum  is  a business  man,  and  this  was  a mil- 
ter of  business. 

The.  enterprise  failed.  The  Preaident  found  that 
he  had  made  a mistake,  and  resigned.  But  Homer 
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has  been  known  to  nod,  and  great  generals  have 
retreated.  It  can  not,  surely,  be  urged  against  Mr. 
Barnum  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  a task  that  was 
universally  conceded  to  be  impracticable.  It  is  sad 
to  recall  the  intrepid,  but  limited  band  of  directors 
and  reverend  clergy  that  marched  so  gallantly  up 
Broadway  in  the  semi-drizzly  May-day,  like  a 
forlorn  hope  heroically  charging  a breach.  The 
echoes  of  the  inaugural  eloquence  linger  still  among 
the  airy  arches  of  the  Palace.  The  boom  of  the 
colossal  musical  congress  has  not  yet  died  away. 
It  is  a still  an  exhibition,  and  with  a moral.  It  is  a 
sermon  in  iron  and  glass  and  the  collected  wares  of 
the  world. 

We  inquired  of  Messrs.  Dry,  Sly,  and  Lye’s 
young  man  what  would  be  the  probable  destination 
of  the  palace.  44  The  new  direction  will  perhaps 
hardly  imitate  the  fate  of  the  London  prototype  of 
the  Palace,  and  remove  it  to  some  suburban  Syden- 
ham ?” 

The  young  man  looked  sagaciously,  and  said  that 
he  had  heard  no  such  intention  expressed  as  yet. 
He  did  not  know  what  might  be  done.  The  re- 
sources of  the  American  genius  were  ample,  and  il 
was  not  hard  to  do  any  thing  it  might  resolve. 

44  Except  to  make  a Crystal  Palace  succeed?” 
interposed  we,  interrogatively. 

That  very  singular  leer  appeared  again  in  the 
corner  of  the  eye  of  the  young  man  of  Messrs.  Dry, 
Sly,  and  Lye. 

44  The  senior  partner  says,”  he  replied,  after  a 
pause,  “ that  it  was  one  of  the  bubbles  of  an  inflated 
time.  It  arose  from  the  extremes  of  self-confidence 
and  of  miserable  imitation.  The  Yankee  nation  is 
the  most  boastful  and  the  most  foolishly  dependent 
of  any.  A Crystal  Palace  exhibition  was  equally 
unnecessary  and  impracticable  at  that  time  and  in 
that  place.  The  glory  of  the  idea  had  been  reaped 
by  England,  and  the  prestige  of  a successful  adapta- 
tion of  the  idea  will  accrue  to  France  next  year. 
There  can  not  be  a World’s  Fair  every  year,  ex- 
cept under  very  different  conditions  from  those  that 
were  deemed  sufficient  in  our  Crystal  Palace  enter- 
prise. It  is  to  be  seen  whether  the  Sydenham 
building  will  succeed  as  a speculation.  The  ex- 
penses are  enormous,  but  every  thing  has  been  done 
in  the  best  and  most  admirable  manner.  Site, 
convenience  of  access,  facility  of  observation,  in- 
telligence of  classification,  all  these  things  have 
been  duly  considered  and  arranged.  It  enjoys 
the  aristocratic  prestige  wrhich  is  so  much  the 
secret  of  success  of  all  things  English.  It  is  truly 
a representative  exhibition  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
visited  by  twenty  thousand  persons  a day.  This 
may  not  be  a pecuniary,  but  it  is  a popular,  success. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  an  exhibition  so 
visited  is  exerting  some  kind  of  influence,  and  an 
influence  toward  good  things.  We  have  never  had 
the  consolation  of  that  conviction — no  man  has  felt 
that  our  Crystal  Palace  was,  except  to  a very  few 
persons,  more  than  a curious  show-box.  The  rea- 
son of  the  utter  failure  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  the  whole  thing  was  unreal,  it  was  an  imita- 
tion, it  w as  an  ill-considered  speculation.  But  the 
ervent  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a final  failure  of 
all  such  enterprises  among  us.  It  ought  rather  to 
convince  us  that  we  can  achieve  our  ends  only  by 
obeying  the  peculiar  bent  of  our  own  genius  and 
the  structure  of  our  society,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  said 
Messrs.  Dry,  Sly,  and  Lye’s  young  man  senten- 
tiously. 

44  You  have  a very  wise  man  for  senior  partner,” 
said  we,  with  great  reverence. 


44  Mr.  Dry  is  usually  so  considered,”  replied  the 
young  man,  sedately. 

44  Mr.  Dry  is  well  named,”  we  said,  with  anima- 
tion. 

44 1 am  said  to  resemble  him,”  answered  the  youth. 

4t  In  conversation,  certainly,”  rejoined  we,  with 
imperturbable  gravity. 

44  You  don’t  care  to  take  a few  shares  ?”  asked  he. 

To  such  an  inquiry  a bland  smile  was  the  best 
and  most  ready  reply.  The  young  man  took  his 
hat. 

44  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  South  Sea?”  asked 
we. 

44 1 have  heard  the  name,”  he  answered. 

44  Do  you  know  its  peculiarity?” 

44  No.” 

44  It  is  very  bubbly,  and  the  bottom  has  fallen 
out.” 

44  Ah  ?” 

44  Yes  !” 

44  Good-morning  ! Easy  Chair.” 

44  Good-morning,  sir,  and  pray  remember  us  par- 
ticularly to  Messrs.  Dry,  Sly,  and  Lye.” 

Their  young  man  walked  slowly  away  down 
town  ; but  as  they  are  sure  to  try  all  kinds  of  fancy 
stocks,  we  shall  apprise  our  readers  if  any  thing  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  kind  is  afloat. 


| If  we  could  have  sat  in  our  Easy  Chair  at  all  the 
College  Commencements  to  which  we  have  been 
bidden  during  the  Dog-days,  howr  much  we  should 
have  to  report  to  our  readers.  But  we  have  been 
struggling  to  ascertain  the  occult  relation  between 
midsummer  heats  and  literature.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  tropics  arc  not  favorable  to  the  development 
of  literary  genius  ; that,  in  fact,  the  colder  climates 
are  favored  by  the  Muses.  Yet  the  annual  festivals 
of  the  Muses,  with  us,  are  celebrated  upon  the  arid 
heights  of  the  year.  What  was  said  of  one  orator 
is  true  of  all : 44  His  audience  wore  melted  before 
him.”  Is  it,  perhaps,  because  youth  is  44  the  time 
of  roses,”  that  the  I riumphs  of  its  literary  power  cul- 
minate in  summer  ? It  is  surely  worth  a thought. 
It  might  not  be  an  unpromising  theme  for  a gradu- 
ate’s oration.  But  we  can  not  enlarge  upon  it.  We 
simply  did  not  go  to  the  Commencements.  We 
staid  in  our  chair.  It  was  warm.  By  much  sitting 
in  the  Dog-days  the  cushions  of  Easy  Chairs,  even, 
do  become  warm.  We  sat  there,  brooding,  as  it 
were — hatching,  if  you  please — a whole  brood  of 
pleasant  and  melancholy  remembrances. 

Charles  Lamb  lamented,  in  his  quaint  and  pen- 
sive w ay,  that  he  had  been  defrauded  of  the  sweet 
fruit  of  academic  instruction.  Elia  has  made  “Ox- 
ford in  the  Vacation”  almost  as  memorable,  cer- 
tainly as  romantic,  as  ever  it  was  in  triumphant 
term-time,  to  the  most  reckless  and  generous  of 
Gcntlemen-Commoncrs.  These  early  associations, 
these  young  friendships,  based  upon  humane  and 
sympathetic  grounds,  founded  in  a common  interest 
in  things  which  arc  permanently  interesting,  and 
not  temporary  matters,  like  the  tumults  of  business, 
politics,  and  affairs  in  general,  have  an  indefinable 
charm,  and  you  will  find  a man’s  heart  soften,  even 
after  it  had  grown  very  hard  indeed,  when  an  ap- 
peal comes  from  a college  friend,  a chum,  a contem- 
porary. 

We,  whose  collegiate  days  arc  dim  already  in  the 
past,  yet:  whose  heart  bounds — to  use  the  old  figure 
— like  that  of  the  old  war-horse  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  whenever  an  anniversary,  or  a letter,  or  a 
chance  friend  recalls  them,  stoutly  but  sadly  de- 
clined all  invitations  this  summer,  until  one  cams 
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in  the  sweetest  month  of  the  year.  To  hear  that 
summons  was  to  obey,  it  was  not  to  a solemn 
Commencement,  nor  to  a College  Society,  nor  to 
that  melancholy  association  of  the  Alumni  which 
rises  upon  the  horizon  of  every  college  festivity  as 
a memento  mori%  but  to  the  parting  celebration  of 
the  Class,  to  the  festival  of  Hope  rather  than  of 
Memory.  We  hurried  to  worship  the  rising  sun. 

But  over  the  whole  day  hung  an  atmosphere  of 
sadness.  In  youth  all  emotions  are  intense.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  to  doubt  the  duration  of  our 
feeling  in  the  very  moment  of  its  mastery  over  us. 
It  lies  now  a gentle  picture  in  the  past.  So  soon, 
so  rapidly,  docs  Time  snatch  up  completed  events, 
and  hang  them  along  the  twilight  gallery  of  mem- 
ory. There  were  peals  of  morning  music,  a wind- 
ing procession  under  memorial  trees  and  along 
sunny  paths — there  was  the  eager,  happy  crowd  in 
the  hall ; wise  collegians  sad  with  profound  expe- 
rience; lovely  girls  unconscious  that  they  were  fill- 
ing old  parts  in  a play  that  their  grandmothers  play- 
ed; anxious  fathers,  pleased  mothers,  fluttering  sis- 
ters— there  w as  soft  summer  air  stealing  in  at  open 
windows,  the  waving  of  fans,  the  long  and  warm 
expectation  : then  the  bursts  of  approaching  music, 
and  the  rush  and  tumble  of  the  crowd  outside. 

O happy  orator  in  flowing  robes  ! Grave,  gay, 
and  graceful,  his  discourse  proceeds.  Resounding 
applause,  flashing  eyes,  flushing  cheeks,  proclaim 
his  success  more  surely  than  roaring  guns  the  tri- 
umph of  an  army.  He  reviews  the  eventful  college 
course.  It  is  an  epic  of  punches  surreptitiously 
consumed — of  tyrannical  laws  dexterously  evaded. 
Four  years  of  fun,  of  cloudless  sun,  to  which  occa- 
sional recitations  and  necessary  chapels  supply  the 
shadow.  What  duties  lie  before  us  ! We  are  quit- 
ting the  tranquil  and  flowery  shores  of  youth,  and 
now  our  barques  head  for  the  uncertain  ocean.  We 
are  exchanging  romance  for  reality  ; our  visions  are 
ending.  We  have  been  naughty  boys — yes,  Amanda, 
with  blue  violets  in  your  muslin  bonnet ! — we  have 
been  dissipated,  and  have  done  indescribable  things. 
To  us,  dear  companions,  whose  movements  are 
awkward  in  the  novelty  of  body-coats,  worn  this 
day  for  the  first  time  in  life — to  us  the  destiny  of 
our  glorious  country  is  intrusted.  Farewell,  ven- 
erable shades  ! Farewell,  venerable  maids  ! whose 
patience  as  landladies  we  have  tried  so  sorely. 
Farewell,  venerated  and  beloved  instructors,  our 
affection  is  ardent  as  we  part  forever!  Farewell, 
groves  of  Academe,  classic  Jenkinsville,  adieu! 
Friends,  companions,  lovers!  hand  to  hand,  and 
heart  to  heart,  tearfully  we  turn  from  scenes  so 
dear,  and  plunge  headlong  into — 

“Fifty  gallons  of  punch  are  ordered  for  the 
graduating  supper  to-night,”  exclaimed  an  alumnus 
of  twenty  years  standing,  just  as  we  were  breath- 
lessly imbibing  the  peroration  of  the  oration.  But 
we  saw  the  final  gesture,  the  sweeping  sleeve,  the 
animated  eye,  the  pleased  consciousness  of  success 
as  the  orator  sank  into  his  seat,  and  enthusiastic 
plaudits  drowned  the  waltz  of  Lanner  that  began  to 
breathe  from  the  band. 

Then  the  poem — perhaps  you  have  heard  college 
poems.  Possibly  you  know  that  the  poet  has  large 
collars  and  discursive  extremities  to  his  cravat. 
How  the  puns  explode  along  the  line  ! It  is  like 
the  broadside  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  one  blaze  of 
glory.  This  Easy  Chair  must  be  allowed  to  envy 
the  poets,  the  occasional  poets.  They  shall  not 
live,  possibly,  in  Little  and  Brown’s  edition,  nor 
be  annotated  by  Professor  Child,  most  accomplished 
and  sympathetic  of  Editors.  But  shall  they  not 


live  in  memories  wherein  to  be  immortal  is  a fate 
fairer  than  that  of  flies  embalmed  in  amber?  Sing 
on  undauntedly,  occasional  Commencement  poets! 
and  believe  that  you  do  not  sing  in  vain.  Years 
hence  some  comely  matron  will  recall  this  day,  and 
crowrn  you  anew  with  laurel  yet  ungrown.  Believe 
in  yourselves,  in  your  poetry,  and  in  the  Future. 

But  not  gay  only,  nor  grotesque,  are  the  chords 
struck  by  the  associations  of  the  day.  There  is 
dancing  afterw  ard  upon  the  green,  in  the  hall,  around 
the  tree,  perhaps.  There  is  music — there  may  be 
moonlight  promenades,  flirtations,  weeping,  pas- 
sionate adieus  before  the  “ fifty  gallons,”  etc.  etc. 
The  pale  stars  at  early  dawn  may  see  paler  faces — 
youth  eclipsed ; the  wild  serenade  may  fall  mourn- 
fully upon  the  ears  of  love  and  longing ; but  the  day 
is  enshrined  and  immortal.  They  go  sadly  home- 
ward, the  youth  that  were  so  gay  ; and  they  who 
have  never  truly  suffered  feel  the  prescience  of  sor- 
rowr.  They  sit  upon  the  bedside  with  a vague  long- 
ing and  regret.  They  stand  at  the  w'indow  with 
an  inexplicable  grief.  It  is  not  an  immortal  sor- 
row. They  are  all  better  next  morning.  There 
even  comes  a time  when  they  smile  at  the  senti- 
mentality of  which  they  were  the  victims.  But  the 
day  never  dawns  when  they  do  not  confess  that 
the  sorrow  was  as  real  as  any  sorrow  they  have 
known. 

44  You  were  deluded,  jtune  Aomme,”  says  Madame 
Sangfroid  in  Paris,  years  afterward,  when  the  youth 
confesses  his  regret. 

44  Madame  Sangfroid,  is  he  most  deluded  who 
believes  every  thing,  or  he  who  doubts  every 
thing  ? ” 

44  C*est  un  drole  de  philosopher*  replies  Madame, 
adjusting  her  ear-rings. 

In  a country  like  ours  we  can  not  over-estimate 
the  value  and  influence  of  these  college  reunions. 
They  are  almost  the  only  festivals  consecrated  to 
intellectual  sympathy.  Our  dinners  and  suppers 
and  celebrations  have  all  reference  to  some  political, 
or  financial,  or  sectarian  bond.  But  a Commence- 
ment is  the  feast  of  the  intellect.  However  fast 
and  furious  our  lives  may  be,  wre  are  annually  re- 
minded upon  these  days  that  there  is  something 
higher,  and  better,  and  more  satisfactory  than  the 
kind  of  success  w e are  pursuing.  It  is  the  reunion 
of  friendship  and  genial  sociality.  Men  are  but 
children.  Under  your  whiskers  and  wrinkles  your 
college  chum  sees  the  old  boy.  We  are  barricaded 
w ith  business,  with  families,  and  grave  affairs  ; but 
we  are  boys  at  heart,  or  we  ought  to  be  ; and  no- 
thing more  tends  to  keep  feeling  perennially  fresh, 
than  the  annual  meeting  of  those  who  were  boys 
together. 

Some  months  since  we  noted  the  incredulity  with 
which  the  French  press  received  the  reported  dis- 
covery of  the  44  viviparous  fish”  of  California.  Even 
the  great  authority  of  Agassiz  was  not  sufficient  to 
convince  the  skeptical  Gauls  that  so  notable  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law*  of  nature  had  been  brought 
to  light.  But  Mr.  Jackson  and  Professor  Agassiz 
were  right,  and  the  doubters  were  all  wrong.  And 
what  is  still  more  strange,  the  fish  is  a very  common 
one  in  the  Golden  Land.  44  They  are,”  whites  a 
San  Francisco  correspondent  of  this  Easy  Chair, 
44  a flat,  scaly  fish,  weighing  from  a few  ounces  up 
to  two  pounds.  The  average  weight  of  those  to  be 
seen  daily  in  our  markets  is  some  three-fourths  of 
a pound.”  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons 
have  caught  and  dressed  and  eaten  of  these  fish. 
Many  of  them  must  have  seen  the  44  bag  subdivided 
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internally  into  a number  of  distinct  pouches,”  in 
which  a score  or  so  of  young  were  wrapped  up, 
and  cunningly  packed  away,  heads  and  tails,  so  as 
to  save  space.  Yet  until  Mr.  Jackson  made  his 
chance-cast,  no  man  ever  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  notice  the  singular  fact. 

The  name  Embiotica  Jacksonii,  bestowed  by  Agas- 
siz upon  this  fish,  will  perpetuate  in  the  scientific 
world  the  memory  of  Alonzo  C.  Jackson,  the 
young  naval  officer  who  brought  to  light  this  new 
fact  in  natural  history.  But  there  are  many  who 
will  need  no  memorial  of  him,  besides  the  remem- 
brance of  his  rare  w orth  and  brilliant  promise.  At 
the  very  time  when  his  discovery  was  made,  he 
was  laying  the  foundations  of  the  disease  which 
was  soon  to  end  his  earthly  life.  Dispatched  by 
Government  to  California  upon  important  business, 
in  his  eagerness  to  bring  it  to  a speedy  and  success- 
ful conclusion,  he  overpassed  the  limits  set  to  hu- 
man endurance.  The  overtasked  system  sank  under 
the  effort ; a disease  of  the  brain  ensued,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  to  die.  One  who  knew  him 
well  thus  writes : “Young  as  he  was”  (he  died  at 
the  age  of  eight-and-twenty  years),  44  he  had  already 
won  for  himself  a distinguished  name  in  his  profes- 
sion. There  was  no  brighter  intellect,  no  purer 
spirit,  no  nobler  nature  than  his  ; no  resolution 
more  undaunted,  no  ambition  more  chastened,  no 
love  more  true.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  such 
versatility  of  talent  and  wfith  so  earnest  a love  of 
investigation,  that  few  things  escaped  his  keen  and 
accurate  observation,  or  failed  to  contribute  to  his 
improvement  and  delight.  Hence  arose  that  rich 
cultivation  in  every  department  of  science  and  art, 
and  that  even  and  beautiful  balance  of  mind  which 
made  him  so  charming  as  a companion,  and  gave 
such  variety  and  freshness  to  his  conversation.” 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

W E are  fatigued  this  month ; we  admit  it ; we  ask 
favor ; we  plead  the  heat,  wre  plead  the  dust  ; in 
short,  we  will  plead  any  thing  that  our  courteous 
readers  will  admit.  We  shall  serve  them,  as  we 
served  them  last  month,  with  a letter  from  a friend. 
He  has  a keen  eye ; he  is  truthful  (as  the  French 
reckon  truthfulness).  We  shall  let  him  talk  for 
himself — only  premising  that  in  the  translation  (for 
our  friend  is  Parisian)  we  have  worried  his  deft 
Freneh  phrases  into  our  own  home-sounding  En- 
glish. 

“ Bah,”  he  begins,  41  what  weather  ! Do  not 
fancy  that  any  ordinary  days,  or  even  weeks,  of 
rain  can  have  led  me  into  such  outcry  at  the  very 
beginning  of  my  sheet.  But  what  do  you  say  to  two 
months  of  cloud — of  drizzle — of  cold — of  wind — of 
sour  temper — ofquarrclings  between  man  and  wife  ? 
We  arc  now  in  the  front  half  of  July,  and,  upon  my 
honor  as  a man  who  has  basked  on  your  Broadway 
flagging  under  the  sultriness  of  August,  I do  assure 
you  I have  seen  the  sun  but  ten  times  in  as  many 
weeks. 

“ If  you  doubt  my  story,  look  in  the  papers  ; for 
though  they  are  closely  muzzled  on  all  weightier 
topics,  they  still  venture  an  opinion  about  the 
weather.  There  arc  hints  even  that  one  or  two  di- 
vorce affairs  arc  on  the  tapis,  by  reason  of  the  ill- 
blood  which  has  grown  out  of  the  clouded  weeks. 
I put  it  to  you,  as  a man  of  some  philosophical  dis- 
cernment, if  a lady  who  has  expended  a matter  of 
ten  thousand  francs  on  spring  dresses,  and  finds  no 
day  on  which  she  can  wear  them,  until  midsummer 
and  the  grisettes  have  made  them  old,  is  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  a meek  temperament  ? Nor  is  this  the 


worst.  What  would  you  say  of  trunks  packed  in 
May,  for  Aix-la-Chapelle  or  Baden,  and  the  tedium 
of  the  leaden  sky  keeping  the  fair  proprietress  in 
the  winter  rooms  until  August  has  fairly  burst?  Is 
there  not  here  good  reason  for  scenes  ? Suppose 
your  pretty  friend  Mrs.  Silkmerccr  kept  back  a fort- 
night from  her  comer  parlor  at  Saratoga  (engaged 
in  March)  until  the  ‘good  set*  she  counted  on  meet- 
ing is  on  the  wing,  would  not  your  male  friend  Mr. 
Silkmercer  suffer  drearily  for  the  mishap  f 

44  Women  (trust  my  word  for  it)  are  very  much  the 
same  thing  all  over  the  world ; and  nothing  so 
sharpens  their  tongues  as  a leaden  sky  hiding  the 
blossom  of  the  spring. 

44  But  again,  the  matter  has  affected  the  stoek- 
market.  The  barometer  has  been  quoted  on  the 
Bourse  ! A gleam  of  sunshine  has  carried  up  the 
funds  like  a Turkish  victory,  and  a wet-jacket  has 
brought  them  down  like  a new  manifesto  from  Nich- 
olas. The  speculators  have  made  good  ploy  upon 
the  weather  fears  of  the  stockholders  ; and  the 
French  ‘Bear*  has  latterly  made  his  appearance 
wrapped  in  a Mackintosh,  and  has  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  hold  his  umbrella  under  the  pump  (if  no 
rain  was  falling),  and  has  talked  in  a despondent 
way  of  the  crops,  and  of  a short  harvest. 

41  Our  4 Bull/  on  the  other  hand,  eager  for  a rise, 
has  sported  white  duck  trowsers — concealing  his 
shiver  with  a small  glass  of  Cognac — and,  with  a 
blue-and-white  cravat,  has  talked  sportively  of  the 
heat,  and  of  the  pleasant  reports  from  the  provinces. 

44  Still  another  play  of  the  stock-dealers  I must 
tell  you  of,  and  with  the  story  drift  away  from  the 
weather.  A broker  (who  would  have  done  credit  to 
Wall  Street)  was  speculating  for  a fall ; it  did  not 
come  so  soon  as  he  had  hoped ; in  two  days  his 
stock  limit  expired ; news  was  favorable  ; every 
thing  looked  badly  for  his  bargain.  He  bethought 
himself  of  a last  resource.  He  laid  his  scheme  opon 
to  a friend  from  the  provinces,  who  was  unknown 
on  the  Bourse.  He  purchased  for  him  a crimson 
cap  with  a blue  tassel,  he  ordered  a straight-breast- 
ed frock,  in  the  manner  of  the  Turkish  legation,  be 
hired  a magnificent  equipage,  and  agreed  with  him 
that  just  before  the  hour  for  the  closing  of  the  Bourse 
he  should  drive  in  great  haste  to  the  Square— call 
eagerly  for  an  agent,  and  order  the  immediate  sale 
of  a large  amount  of  the  three  per  cents. 

44  At  the  given  hour  the  provincial  friend,  en  grande 
tbiue  as  a Turkish  official  of  high  rank,  drove  to  the 
Bourse,  and  ordered  the  immediate  sale  of  the  large 
amount  of  stocks  which  the  broker  had  put  in  his 
hands. 

44  People  whispered  unquietly  ; the  stranger  pass- 
ed with  many  for  the  Turkish  embassador  himself ; 
at  least  he  was  attached  to  the  legation  ; he  must 
be  in  the  possession  of  disastrous  news  ; there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it.  The  sales  multiplied  ; a panic 
seized  the  dealers  ; there  was  a fall  of  ten  per  cent. : 
and  our  shrewd  broker,  standing  ready,  bought  up 
enough  to  make  good  his  bargain,  and  to  furnish  his 
provincial  friend  of  the  crimson  cap  with  salmon, 
spring-chickens,  and  Chateau  Morgans  at  the  Trait 
Freres  Proven^aux. 

44  Apropos  of  the  weather,  you  can  not  imagine 
what  a cut-throat  air  belongs  to  the  little  country- 
places  (Maitons  de  Campagne  they  call  them)  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  under  such  a wet  sky  as  this 
of  1854.  French  country  is  made  for  sunshine  ; its 
parterres,  its  gravel  walks,  its  clipped  trees,  its 
dwarfed  hollies,  its  extinguisher-topped  houses, 
want  sunlight.  Without  it,  the  weeds  shoot  up  in 
the  grass,  dampness  rests  in  the  hollows  of  the  walk. 
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the  peacock  trees  shiver  like  ghosts,  and  the  tiled 
tower-tops  look  exceeding  dismaL  And  the  people 
are  dismal  in  them. 

•4  You,  and  your  friend,  and  your  friend's  friend, 
have  got  a country-place — perhaps  at  Hoboken,  per- 
haps at  Flushing — where  you  go  and  eijoy  (bar- 
ring the  mosquitoes)  a month  or  two,  between  July 
and  September.  But  it  is  not  the  French  way  : if 
you  speak  of  Baden,  or  Homburg — k la  bonne 
k ntre  ! This  will  do.  Dress  and  intrigue  and  chit- 
chat go  thither,  and  these  three  make  any  spot  en- 
joyable to  a Parisian  born.  As  for  the  little  out- 
lying extinguisher-topped  houses  of  which  I spoke, 
they  are  rented,  sometimes  by  an  economic  fam- 
ily of  English  people,  with  a much-enduring  gov- 
erness in  their  train,  who  teaches  F renchisms,  and 
suffers  Englishisms.  Or  perhaps  the  suburban  place 
is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  your  countrymen,  who 
keeps  a coach,  and  a coachman  and  footman  in  very 
broad  gilt  bands.  (By  the  way,  I have  remarked 
that  your  people  specially  love  a broad  gilt  band : 
how  is  this  ?) 

44  Again,  the  out-of-town  house  belongs  t£an  hon- 
est bourgeois,  who  has  hosts  of  friends,  and  who  goes 
into  the  country  three  months  in  the  year  to  econ- 
omise ; and  one  of  the  Paris  paragraphists  tells  lat- 
terly a funny  story  of  this  sort  of  economy,  which, 
for  want  of  better  things,  1 will  set  down  in  my 
letter. 

44  The  good  bourgeois  Didier,  for  the  sake  of  a 
nice  retrenchment  in  the  year's  outgoings,  took  a 
cottage  omee  at  St.  Germain.  A week  went  well ; 
and  though  the  whey  and  the  curds,  and  the  plain 
boiled-meat  and  greens,  were  not  altogether  so  satis- 
factory as  the  cuisine  of  the  town,  yet  there  was  a 
saving,  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  Didier  rejoiced 
in  the  saving. 

41  But  Sunday  came.  It  is  a capital  visiting  day, 
is  Sunday ; especially  for  those  who  take  a short 
run  in  the  country  for  a breath  of  fresh  air,  and  who 
have  a friend  with  a quiet  terrace  of  his  own,  where 
one  may  smoke  an  evening  cigar.  Well,  at  noon  the 
bell  of  the  Didier  cottage  rang.  It  was  a bourgeois 
friend.  Madame  Didier  took  courage  at  finding  him 
alone,  and  welcomed  him  kindly,  and  hoped  Ma- 
dame his  wife  was  well. 

44  4 Parfaitement — perfectly  well,'  he  said,  and  had 
loitered  away  with  his  sister-in-law,  butthey  would 
both  follow  him  presently,  and  his  two  little  boys, 
whom  he  had  brought  out  for  a country  freshening. 

44  Madame  Didier  looked  hard  at  Monsieur  Didier, 
and  bit  her  lip. 

44  When  one  receives  a visitor  in  the  country,  one 
asks  (or  should  ask)  them  to  dine.  It  is  the  way 
hereabout.  (I  hope  it  is  the  way  with  you.)  The 
bourgeois  friend  of  Monsieur  Didier  did  not  indeed 
wait  an  invitation,  but  the  wife,  and  the  wife’s  sister, 
and  the  little  ones,  threw  off  their  hats,  and  made 
the  Didier  cottage  and  the  Didier  walks  their  own. 

44  But  the  Didiers  had  other  friends ; and  in  an 
hour  there  was  a new  touch  at  the  bell.  Madame 
Didier  recognized  in  a fright  the  voice  of  a town 
neighbor,  and  overheard  him  assuring  her  husband 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  forgetting  him — not  he.  It 
was  a sorry  thing  to  be  shut  up  in  a lonely  country 
house  ; he  should  look  in  upon  him  from  time  to 
time;  he  might  perhaps  bring,  from  time  to  time,  a 
friend  or  two ; he  begged  to  present  Monsieur 
8oaker,  a cousin  of  his  wife's : he  thought  Monsieur 
Didier  had  a charming  little  place. 

44  Nor  was  this  all : acquaintances  multiplied,  un- 
til Madame  Didier  had  a round  company  of  thirteen 
—mil  to  dine,  as  a matter  of  course.  The  lady  of 
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the  cottage,  i*  concert  with  her  economic  husband, 
endeavored  to  stretch  out  their  bourgeois  dinner 
with  a pot  of  greens  for  the  dozen  guests.  The 
French  have  a happy  art  in  this  thing ; and  although 
the  dinner  might  be  somewhat  maigrs  (there  is  no 
translating  that  word),  it  would  yet  fill  the  dishes, 
and  discourage  future  Sunday  visits. 

“ Monsieur  Didier  undertook,  with  French  poU - 
tesse , to  explain  the  matter  to  his  friends ; he  re- 
gretted exceedingly  that  he  had  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise ; he  feared  he  should  have  but  a short  dinner 
for  them ; but,  at  that  distance  from  Paris,  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  provide  as  he  should  be 
gratified  in  doing. 

44  The  guests,  of  course,  would  listen  to  no  apol- 
ogies. His  old  neighbor — a plethoric,  red-faced 
man — knew  it  would  all  be  quite  well ; he  knew 
his  old  friend  Didier ; he  was  not  the  man  to  send 
a guest  hungry  from  his  table  ; he  waa  preparing  * 
surprise  for  them  ; he  had  no  doubt,  for  his  own 
part,  that  he  (Didier)  had  sent  down  to  Paris  by 
telegraph,  and  would  serve  them  capitally ; and  he 
tapped  M.  Didier  on  the  back  in  a very  familiar 
manner. 

44  Monsieur  Didier,  in  a disturbed  state,  retired 
to  consult  anew  with  his  wife.  In  the  midst,  how- 
ever, of  their  consultation,  the  Didier  bell  sounded 
for  the  fifth  time.  The  new  visitor  was  a gentleman 

of  importance — a valued  friend,  Baron . M. 

Didier  was  largely  indebted  to  him,  and  was  just 
now  looking  for  his  interest  in  behalf  of  his  busi- 
ness schemes.  It  would  never  do  to  serve  the 
Baron  with  a pot  of  greens.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  make  a virtue  of  the  joke  of  the  bour- 
geois neighbor,  and  to  telegraph  to  a Paris  restau- 
rateur for  a dinner  for  fourteen. 

44  Of  course  the  dinner  was  capital ; the  visitors 
were  charmed  ; the  bourgeois  neighbor,  more  pleth- 
oric than  before,  grew  hilarious  in  recalling  his  pre- 
diction. He  knew  his  friend  Didier.  He  should 
visit  him  again. 

4*The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  Madame  Didier; 
and  the  curtain  talk  of  the  economic  bourgeois 
couple,  based  upon  a bill  of  the  Paris  restaurateur 
for  seven  hundred  franos,  ended  in  a resolution  to 
go  to  the  Springs. 

44  The  next  Sunday  the  plethoric  neighbor  of  M. 
Didier  appeared  at  the  Didier  gate,  and  rang,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  ; and  rang, 
and  wiped  his  forehead  again.  He  looked  through 
the  bars,  and  then  stepped  to  the  comer,  and  walk- 
ing back  to  the  entrance,  rang  again  more  stoutly. 
He  next  tried  the  gate,  casting  his  eye  up  in  search 
of  the  fastenings.  . There  was  a placard  over  his 
head,  and  stepping  back  a pace  or  two,  he  read  a 
notice  that  the  cottage  was  to  rent. 

44  4 Dome,’  said  the  plethoric  man,  4 nous  kiotu 
trap!'” 

44  This  matter  of  dinners  is  reminder  of  a pleasant 
joke  which  used  to  be  told  about  the  AbW  Prevoat, 
who  was  a great  gourmand,  and  specially  fond  of 
artichokes  (not  your  heavy  Jerusalem  artichokes), 
a Chuilt — that  is  to  say,  with  a dressing  of  oil.  His 
friend  Fontenelie  was  as  great  a gourmand  as  the 
Abbe,  and  quite  as  fond  of  artichokes — with  a dress- 
ing of  butter.  It  happened  once  on  a day  that  they 
were  to  dine  together.  The  Abbe  entreated  that  the 
artichokes  should  be  served  aVhuile ; his  friend  was 
as  urgent  that  they  should  be  served  with  butter. 
They  arranged  the  difficulty  by  ordering  half  in  one 
style  and  half  in  the  other.  But  before  the  dinner 
was  served  the  friend  of  the  AbW  fell  suddenly  ill ; 
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he  grew  pale  ; slipped  from  his  chair;  groaned  ; was 
dead  ! The  Abbe  was  shocked ; lifted  the  head  of 
his  poor  friend ; felt  his  pulse ; saw  that  it  was 
over ; rushed  into  the  outer  room,  exclaiming,  * Les 
axtichauts — tons  h VhuiU  !'  4 Let  all  the  artichokes  be 
served  with  oil !’ 

“ It  is  of  course  not  the  sort  of  story  to  be  thor- 
oughly vouched  for,  but  yet  it  is  a good  story,  and  a 
characteristic  story.  Another  one,  in  the  same 
fashion,  I think  can  be  fully  authenticated.  I may 
say  indeed  that  I have  myself  had  the  honor  of  see- 
ing the  principal  party,  and  a very  pfetty  woman 
she  is. 

“ Her  name  is  Laura,  and  she  had  a pretty  friend 
who  shared  her  phaeton  nearly  every  day,  in  fhe 
pleasant  drives  through  the  Bois  dc  Boulogne.  On 
a certain  occasion,  not  very  far  back,  there  was  to 
be  an  extraordinary  performance  at  the  Grand 
Opera ; tickets  were  in  great  demand,  and  stalls 
were  hardly  to  be  found  for  favor  or  money.  The 
friend  of  Laura  had,  however,  by  some  special 
manoeuvre,  secured  a billet  for  a first  circle  stall. 
She  rode  with  Laura  upon  the  evening  of  the  grand 
performance,  wearing  the  pink  billet  stuck  boasting- 
ly  in  her  corsage. 

44  They  had  accomplished  half  the  circuit  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  when  Laura  was  shocked  at  the 
sight  of  a deadly  pallor  which  overspread  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  friend.  She  spoke  to  her,  but  the 
friend  did  not  reply.  There  was  no  doubting  the 
urgency  of  the  case  ; the  friend  had  been  threatened 
with  a disease  of  the  heart ; the  blow  had  come  ; 
she  was  dying.  Laura  Bnatched  the  stall  ticket 
from  the  corsage  of  her  expiring  friend,  drove  back 
to  her  lodgings,  and  was  at  the  play  in  the  evening  ! 

“ And  this  is  the  philosophic  way  in  which  Paris- 
ians deal  with  life  and  w ith  death. 

“ The  other  day — a week  is  not  gone  since  the 
event — a pretty  girl  threw  herself  into  the  Seine. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  in  seeing  a cast-away 
creature  floating  on  the  turbid,  spring  flow  of  the 
Paris  river.  But  the  girl  in  question  was  very 
beautiful  and  young.  Her  hair  flowed  in  ringlets 
on  the  yellow’  water,  and  her  dress  showed  that  she 
had  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth.  About  her 
neck  w as  a blue  ribbon,  and  to  the  ribbon  was  attach- 
ed a paper  carefully  guarded  against  all  harm  from  the 
wet,  and  reading  somewhat  in  this  way  : 4 You  can 
not  find  me  out.  1 live  far  away  from  the  city ; I 
am  miserable,  and  therefore  I wish  to  die.  My 
mother  died  when  L was  young — wrould  to  God  she 
had  lived ! My  father  married  again  ; and  though 
he  loved  me,  my  second  mother  did  not ; and  when 
she  came  to  have  children  of  her  own,  I wraa  no 
more  than  a servant  in  the  house,  where  I was  be- 
fore so  happy.  And  now  my  father  is  turned  against 
me;  what  is  there  left  now  to  live  for? 

44  4 My  father,  and  this  other  mother  he  has  given 
me,  witl  find  my  story  in  the  papers,  and  they  will 
read  this  last  farewell  of  mine.  He  will  relent,  I 
know  he  will,  and  be  sorry  he  could  not  say  adieu 
to  the  child  he  once  loved,  or  save  her  from  so 
dreadful  fate.  But  it  is  too  late  now.  I hope  he 
may  be  happy.  It  is  all  I have  to  say ; and  may 
God  have  mercy  on  me  !* 

44  Does  not  this  sort  of  philosophy  grow  very  nat- 
urally out  of  the  reading  of  Balzac,  and  Eugene 
Sue,  and  Dumas  ? Let  your  Editor  of  the  serious 
part  tell  us  ; and  tell  us  further,  if  the  cheap  re- 
issue of  such  literature  will  not  by-and-by  bring 
sentimental  suicides  to  tho  East  River  docks,  who 
will  think — like  this  poor  girl — they  commit  great 
acts  of  heroism  in  jumping  into  deep  and  dirty  wa- 
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ter  ? If  this  were  the  place  for  it,  I might  drop  a 
hint  here,  moreover,  about  the  oopy-right  affair, 
which  seems  now  to  be  swallowed  up  in  Cuba  and 
in  Russia.  Query : Why  not  pass  it,  and  so  pub- 
lish nothing  but  what  is  worth  paying  for?  Cheap 
things  are  always  dear  in  the  end. 

44  And  While  I am  in  this  half-sermon  way  of 
talk  about  French  morals  and  philosophy,  pray  let 
me  ask  you,  have  you  seen  M.  Veron’s  last  vol- 
ume of  his  Bourgeois  Life?  You  know  who  M. 
Veron  is— late  proprietor  of  the  Constitutionnel,  and 
former  manager  of  the  French  opera — a man  who 
has  dined  with  princes  and  coquetted  with  Duch- 
esses ; who  has  handled  his  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  been  closeted  with  political  strategists ; a man 
of  an  easy,  gossiping  pen,  and  a very  dining-out 
way  of  chit-chat ; a man  who  had  reputation  for 
shrewdness,  and  who  only  sold  out  his  paper  when 
he  was  growing  in  bad  odor  with  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  was  determined  to  devote  himself  thereafter  to 
gossip  and  filets.  Well,  this  last  volume  of  his  de- 
scends to  discussion  about  the  habits  and  natural 
history  of  opera-girls,  both  dancing  and  singing.  I 
think  he  inclines,  on  the  score  of  morals,  to  the 
former ; for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  desert  their 
children  when  they  have  them.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
curious  to  see  how  the  old  gentleman  discusses  the 
domestic  habits  of  these  forlorn  creatures  ; clothing 
them  in  very  bright-colored  hues  (as  if  he  thought 
of  assuming  again  operatic  direction) ; praising  their 
good  parts ; speaking  kindly  of  their  little  weak- 
nesses ; regretting  cavalierly  the  informality  of 
their  marriages  ; but  never  telling  us  a word  of  the 
old  age  of  the  wretched  creatures  whom  he  treats 
so  coquettishly  with  his  pen.  Indeed,  it  is  a sub- 
ject not  apt  to  be  treated  on  by  feuilletonists , or  Pa- 
risian writers  of  any  stamp.  Indeed  it  would  be 
a queer  subject ; 1 fling  it  out  as  a bait  on  your 
side  of  the  water — the  old  age  of  opera -girls  and 
gnsettes ! 

44  Do  they  ever  reach  age  ? Or  what  becomes  of 
them  all  ? Did  a man  ever  see  a gray-haired  gri- 
sette  ? W ill  the  suicides  tell  us  any  thing  of  it,  or 
the  stone  tahles  of  the  Dead  House  ? 

44  Among  other  matters  ofgossip,  let  me  set  down 
this.  A pretty  woman,  young,  and  only  three  years 
a wife,  has  latterly  set  a certain  quarter  of  the  town 
agog  by  deserting  her  husband  ; and,  after  being  fer- 
reted out  of  a suburban  convent,  she  has  stoutly 
declared  she  will  never  go  back  to  him,  and  an  ac- 
tion for  divorce  is  brought,  at  trial  of  which  the 
quidnuncs  may  find  a world  of  fat  gossip. 

44  The  truth  is,  the  wife  is  young,  and  has  just 
now  inherited  a great  fortune  from  her  father.  The 
husband  is  old  and  titled.  He  has  fulfilled  his  part 
of  the  m&rriage-bargam,  in  giving  his  title;  she 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  title  without  giving  him  the 
money.  It  is  to  be  sure  a very  nice  case  ; and  sug- 
gests another  one  not  very  unlike,  which  is  nearer 
to  a ripening. 

14  The  fat  wife  of  a pursy  broker  found  herself 
not  long  ago  a widow,  with  one  daughter,  and  a vast 
fortune.  The  broker  had  been  a sensible  man  in 
his  way,  and  never  sought  for  other  connections 
than  wero  fitting  and  agreeable  to  his  tastes ; he 
had  hoped  to  marry  his  daughter  some  day  to  an 
honest  bourgeois,  who  would  he  kind,  and  taks 
good  care  of  her  fortune. 

The  widow,  however  (who  had  the  misfortune  to 
inherit  a more  sonorous  family  name  than  belonged 
to  her  bourgeois  husband),  was  ambitious.  She 
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formed  grand  designs  for  her  daughter,  and  took  self,  in  confidence,  to  her  former  agent.  Three 
means  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  girf  was  millions  and  a fat  widow  were  in  the  market ; no- 
pretty ; her  wealth  was  known  ; and  there  are  al-  thing  but  a dukedom  would  secure  the  prize.  The 
ways  a plenty  of  broken-dowm  old  Counts  hanging  agent  was  active  and  zealous,  for  the  percentage  on 
round  the  dark  streets  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  such  arrangements  is  always  large, 
who  are  quite  willing  to  bargain  their  noblesse  for  44  An  old  Duke  in  the  country  presently  came  to 
the  possession  of  youth,  beauty,  and  money.  They  his  knowledge,  who  had  expended  the  greater  part 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  lose  much  by  the  bargain,  of  his  estate  in  unfortunate  beta  at  Chantilly.  Ne- 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  such  old  gentlemen  have  a gotiations  were  opened ; the  Duke  declared  that, 
very  keen  scent  for  American  heiresses.  I can  not  with  three  millions,  he  would  accept  any  woman ; 
say  justly  whether  this  be  so  or  not.  he  wanted  no  description  ; it  was  quite  useless. 

“ However,  the  daughter  of  our  broker’s  widow  44  In  this  way  the  affair  was  arranged  in  the  most 

found  an  eligible  admirer  in  a certain  Count  L , harmonious  manner,  the  reversion  of  the  widow’s 

who,  though  not  absolutely  reduced,  was  still  in  a estate  lying  in  the  husband’s  family. 

position  that  eminently  needed  the  bolstering  ca-  44  When  the  Count  L gave  his  next  enter- 

pacity  of  the  dowry  of  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  tarnment  (for  the  matter  had  been  quietly  managed), 
dead  broker.  the  widow-bride  was  invited  under  the  old  false 

“ The  mamma  was  satisfied  with  the  aristocratic  title  of  Countess.  She  gave,  however,  her  true  ad- 
resonance  of  the  Count’s  name,  and  with  a little  dress  to  the  footman  of  the  antechamber ; and,  with 
coyly  managed  difficulty  gave  her  consent  to  his  a magnificent  entry  through  the  double  doors,  was 
proposals  of  marriage.  announced  as  the  Duchess  of  Blank,  hanging  on 

44  In  short,  the  affair  was  accomplished,  and  Ma-  the  arm  of  the  Blank  old  Duke. 

dame  the  widow  of  the  broker  could  speak  proudly  44  The  Count  L felt  a pang ; not  for  any  flaw 

of  her  daughter,  the  Countess  L : a very  pretty  in  the  forms,  but  in  the  thought  that  the  opening  of 

thing  to  he  sure.  the  double  doors  had  cost  him  three  millions  of 

44  But  the  Count  L wis  a man  of  the  world  francs ! 

and  of  mode.  He  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  moth-  44 1 ought  to  mention,  perhaps,  that  the  parties  to 
er-m-law,  in  a quiet  way,  shortly  after  the  cere-  this  story  are  not  American, 
mony : 4 My  dear  Madame,  we  shall  be  very  happy  ■ 

to  see  you  here  on  occasion  in  a private  way  ; the  44  And  now  I will  clinch  this  story  with  another, 
Countess  will  be  charmed  to  take  you  up  occasion-  which,  if  it  be  true,  will  more  than  take  away  the 
ally  on  a drive ; but  you  will  perceive,  Madame,  satiric  edge  from  the  last.  I must  freely  admit, 
that  when  we  have  society  it  would  be  excessively  however,  that  it  has  not  one  half  of  the  same  air  of 
awkward  to  announce  you.’  And  the  Count  ap-  vratiemblance , and  seems  altogether  too  romantic 
pealed  to  the  good  sense  of  his  mother-in-law,  in-  to  be  true. 

sisting  strongly  upon  the  parvenu  character  of  the  44  This  is  the  way  it  begins : A great  many  of 
name  she  bore.  The  old  ’ady,  indeed,  was  not  in-  the  poor  Germans  who  come  from  Bavaria  and  the 
sensible  to  the  difficulties  which  her  husband's  Rhenish  provinces,  to  find  a new  home  in  the  far 
name  threw  in  her  way:  she  relieved  herself  by  away  prairies  by  Wisconsin,  pass  through  Paris, 
dropping  it  altogether,  end,  assuming  her  own  fam-  They  arrive  by  the  railway  from  Strasbourg,  and 
ily-name,  ventured  the  prefix  of  Countess.  With  usually  traverse  the  city  on  foot,  to  reach  the  ata- 
this  change,  she  appealed  boldly  to  the  generosity  tion  of  the  Havre  Railway,  which  is  in  an  opposite 
of  her  son-in-law.  The  son-in-law,  never  forgetting  quarter  of  the  city.  Almost  all  this  distance  they 
that  a million  or  two  of  inheritance  was  in  prospect  traverse  upon  the  most  thronged  portion  of  the  Bou- 
from  the  worthy  dame,  overlooked  the  informality  levard — passing  down  from  the  Porte  St.  Martin  as 
of  the  old  lady’s  action,  and  consented  that,  as  a far  oftentimes  as  the  Place  de  la  Madaleine.  It  is 
Countess,  she  should  enjoy  free  entree  of  his  salon,  an  interesting,  and  yet  a melancholy  sight,  to  see 
44  A night  of  entertainment  arrived,  and  the  old  the  poor  outcasts  from  their  own  German  land,  in 
lady  made  her  appearance  in  the  antechamber  in  all  the  quaint  fashions  of  frock  and  head-dress, 
the  richest  brocades  of  the  day.  It  happened  that  which  have  outlasted  centuries,  trooping  along  in 
a certain  Duchess  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  the  middle  of  the  gayest  scenes  of  Paris — exiled 
hour  with  her.  The  two  doors  of  the  salon  were  forever  from  one  home,  and  wholly  uncertain  where 
opened,  and  the  Duchess  being  announced,  entered  the  future  one  will  be. 

with  a magnificent  rustle  of  silk  and  of  feathers.  44  Of  course,  never  before  in  their  lives  have  they 
The  doors  were  closed  after  her ; a single  one  was  seen  such  beautiful  sights  as  meet  their  eye  upon 

then  opened,  and  the  Countess (the  broker’s  the  Paris  streets ; and  therefore  they  linger  along 

wife)  was  announced.  The  poor  lady  was  excess-  the  walks,  prying  eagerly  into  shop-windows — tum- 
ively  annoyed  by  the  distinction  made  between  ing  to  gaze  at  a passing  equipage — staring  in  won- 
herself  and  the  Duchess  in  the  matter  of  the  doors,  derment  at  the  brocaded  ladies. 

She  made  an  angry  appeal  to  her  son-in-law,  and  44  Not  long  ago  there  lingered  a group  of  this  kind 
received  this  very  satisfactory  explanation  : at  the  showy  shop-front  of  the  Messrs.  Goupil  and 

44  4 My  dear  Madame,  among  your  people  of  the  Vibert — looking  eagerly  in  at  the  pictures  of  Rua- 
Bourse,  money  is  every  thing ; but  with  us,  we  keep  sian  soldiers,  of  English  horses,  and  Swiss  mount- 
alive  certain  distinctions  of  rank  ; thus,  the  double  ains,  which  always  keep  a crowd  at  the  door, 
doors  of  the  salon  are  thrown  open  for  Princesses  Among  the  lookers-on  in  this  German  group  was  a 
and  Duchesses,  while  Countesses  and  Baronesses  young  girl  from  Alsatia,  clad  in  the  picturesque  cos- 
enter  by  a single  one.  Pray,  my  dear  Madame,  be  tume  of  her  country,  and  more  intent  than  any  upon 
content  with  a single  door.’  the  pictures  of  wide-apart  scenes,which  hung  within 

44  But  the  widow  of  the  broker  was  ambitious  ; the  shopman’s  window.  Indeed  so  intent  was  she 
she  had  three  millions  : it  is  a large  sum  any  where,  that  she  did  not  notice  the  leave  of  her  companions, 
especially  so  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  The  but  remained  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  a lit- 
old  lady  had  already  some  experience  in  the  man-  tie  Swias-valley  view,  which  recalled  to  her  ve^r 
Agemcnt  of  marriage  schemes.  She  addressed  her-  fondly  the  land  she  had  left  behind  her  forever. 
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“ Recovering  be  reel!  presently,  ehe  looked  around 
for  her  companions : up  and  down  *the  street  she 
looked  vainly.  She  could  not  tell  which  way  sbe 
bad  come  ; her  head  was  turned  by  the  busy  crowd 
around  her.  She  ran  fast,  hoping  to  overtake  them ; 
but,  by  a natural  enough  error,  she  ran  in  the  wrong 
direction.  On  and  on  she  flew,  growing  nervously 
excited  as  sbe  went,  until  her  eye  caught  sight  of 
a group  of  people  down  a side-street,  whom  she 
thought  she  recognized  as  her  own.  She  ran  swift- 
ly toward  them,  only  to  be  thoroughly  frightened 
by  her  mistake.  Her  head  was  completely  turned. 
She  appealed  loudly  to  the  passers-by.  She  forgot 
that  not  one  could  comprehend  her  Alsatian  dialect. 
Some  smiled  at  her ; others,  thinking  her  a beggar, 
offered  her  money ; still  others  met  her  wild  look 
with  insulting  gestures. 

44  From  these  she  turned  and  ran  madly  away. 
The  train  her  party  was  to  take  left  at  five  ; the  ship 
was  to  leave  Havre  the  following  day.  Utterly  | 
fatigued  and  disheartened,  the  poor  girl  presently 
beard  a clock  strike  five.  She  could  sustain  her- 
self no  longer,  but  fell  with  a groan  upon  the  pave- 
ment. A crowd  immediately  gathered  around.  A 
lady  who  was  passing  (I  would  give  her  name  if  l 
knew  it)  ordered  her  carriage  to  be  stopped,  and 
interested  herself  in  inquiries  about  the  poor  stran- 
ger ; no  person  could  tell  any  thing  of  her. 

“ The  lady,  attracted  by  her  appearance,  or  di- 
rected by  the  impulses  of  a naturally  sympathetic 
nature,  ordered  her  to  be  placed  in  her  carriage,  and 
drove  with  her  to  her  own  home.  The  best  med- 
ical advice  was  obtained,  and  an  interpreter  was 
secured  to  make  known  the  wishes  of  the  poor  girl. 
But  it  was  too  late  now  to  follow  her  party,  if  she 
bad  chosen.  A fever,  moreover,  had  seized  upon 
the  poor  child,  and  kept  her  fast  in  the  wilds  of  a 
delirium  for  weeks.  Then  she  raved  in  her  Alsa- 
tian tongue  about  the  wooded  hills  and  the  sweet 
brooks  of  her  green  Alsatia — lost  to  her  forever ! 
Or,  with  a change  in  her  wild  flights  of  fancy, 
she  seemed  to  be  following  down  the  gay  Paris 
streets  her  lost  companions;  they  sweeping  out 
of  reach,  and  out  of  sight  before,  and  she  crying 
out  despairingly  for  them  to  stop  one  little  mo- 
ment. 

44  But  the  fever  passed ; health  came  to  the  poor 
girl  again ; and  she  told  her  story  intelligibly  to  the 
kind  lady  who  bad  befriended  her.  The  father  and 
the  mother  were  both  dead  ; it  was  with  kind  kins- 
people  that  she  was  going  beyond  the  water  to  find 
a home.  She  might  go  now,  and  find  them  if  she 
would  ; but  the  lady  who  had  cared  for  her  through 
that  long  and  dreary  illness,  when  visions  of  home 
floated  dreamily  over  her  bed,  was  now  dearer  to 
her  than  the  kinspeople.  She  wished  to  stay  and 
serve  her : and  the  lady,  not  slackening  her  kind- 
nesses, would  make  no  servant  of  her;  but  em- 
ployed for  her  the  best  teachers  of  Paris,  and  graft- 
ed on  her  graceful  Alsatian  songs  the  finish  of  the 
metropolitan  schools. 

44  The  fair-faced  strangeT,  so  bright,  so  rich  in 
eolor,  so  coquette  with  her  own  native  graces,  drew 
the  attention  and  the  remark  of  all  the  evening  prom- 
enadert  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Her  name  re- 
ceived such  addition  as  made  her  pass  for  the  young 
kinswoman  of  her  kind  benefactress,  and  she  treat- 
ed her  always  as  a child.  People  knew  that  a large 
dowery  would  belong  to  the  fair  Alsatian  stranger ; 
and  whether  it  was  this  or  her  own  graces  I can 
not  tell  (nobody  ever  can),  she  was  wooed  by  a 
brave  suitor,  who  succeeded  in  his  suit,  and  in  a 
week  te-day  (I  write  on  Thursday)  she  is  to  be- 


come Countess  of — no  matter  what.  But  the  story 
is  a pretty  one ; is  it  not  ? 

44 1 wish  with  all  my  heart  it  were  true. 


44  Well — what  next  I Are  you  tired  of  gossip  ? 
While  speaking  of  gossip,  I feel  a little  curious  to 
know  if  the  American  branch  of  the  Bonapartes,  by 
reason  of  their  citizenship  and  quietude  at  home,  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  print-talk  ? How  seems  it  to  you  ? 
Or  is  your  curiosity  to  know  what  the  Prince  Jerome 
has  made  of  them  so  great  as  to  overbear  all  your 
notions  of  delicacy  ? It  is  odd,  by-the-by,  how  cu- 
riosity, or  interest,  or  what  not,  will  at  times  over- 
run and  drown  all  common  notions  which  we  live 
by,  and  pin  our  faith  to  ordinarily.  1 was  struck 
by  it  the  otheT  day,  in  taking  up  a late  (to  me)  copy 
of  that  staid  old  journal,  the  Evening  Pott — im- 
mensely conservative  and  proper,  as  we  all  know. 
Well,  what  should  I see  in  the  Evening  Pott  but  a 
long  programme  of  an  approaching  marriage  (it  did 
not  say  in  high  life,  but  I presume  conveyed  the  idem 
by  ellision),  with  as  many  names  of  bridesmaids  and 
groomsmen  as  ever  appeared  in  a Saratoga  letter  of 
the  Herald  / I must  confess  that  I nibbed  my  eyes. 

1 1 seemed  to  me  droll.  That  the  elegant  old  conserv- 
ator of  proprieties— the  highly  respectable  Evening 
Pottf  should  chronicle  such  a matter,  seemed  to 
me  most  extraordinary.  Just  the  journal  (l  had 
thought)  to  forbear  mention  of  names  in  speaking 
even  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Emperor  of 
France,  or  of  the  young  Princess  of  England  ; just 
the  one  to  squat  upon  its  stateliness  in  the  matter  of 
kingdoms,  and  to  soar  always  in  an  elegant  cloud- 
region  of  high  conservatism. 

44 1 come  back  now  to  my  moutont.  The  Ameri- 
can Bonapartes  are  living,  like  any  and  all  good 
American  citizens,  at  % Paris  hotel.  You  will 
agree  with  mo  that  they  ihow  their  good  sense  in 
this,  and  have  done  wisely  (supposing  them  unwill- 
ing to  fling  off  their  other-aide  citizenship),  to  de- 
cline the  Prince’s  invitation  to  take  quarters  at  his 
palace. 

44  They  have  dined  with  him.  to  be  sure,  from  day 
to  day  ; and  a crowd  of  idle  ones  in  the  palace-court 
have  gathered  in  the  evening  to  have  a look  at  the 
citizens  Bonaparte  enjoying  their  cigars  upon  the 
palace  terrace. 

44  It  would  seem,  and  docs  seem  to  many,  that  a 
lithe  young  scion  of  the  Imperial  house  (albeit  there 
may  lie  a cross  in  the  grain  from  the  old  Imperial 
divorce)  may  yet  be  very  available  in  view  of  the 
present  circumstances ; for  the  heir-apparent,  the 
Prince  Napoleon,  is  certainly  a most  heavy-headed 
man,  and  has  nothing  but  his  striking  likesess  to  his 
uncle  to  make  him  in  any  way  a man  of  mark. 
Would  it  not  be  a strange  play  of  fate  if  the  next 
Emperor  of  France  were  to  be  the  son  of  an  Amer- 
ican lady,  and  educated  at  West  Point 7 

44  In  that  event,  I suppose  we  might  look  forward 
to  the  growth  of  a Baltimore  nobility  ; and  I should 
not  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  every  inhabitant  of 

Maryland  (even  to  our  old  friend  H , of  the 

East-shore)  taking  on  a title  ! 

44  Have  you  noticed  Thackeray’s  quiet  hit  at  an 
Honorable  Major  General  Poker,  of  Cincinnati,  re- 
siding in  Paris  ? It  makes  a l>ody  wince  to  confess 
it,  but  there  is  not  only  one,  but  a great  many  Major 
General  Pokers  in  Paris,  from  the  United  States — 
not  only  of  the  army,  but  of  the  navy — not  only  of 
the  navy,  but  of  the  militia — and  not  only  of  the 
militia,  but  of  the  New  York  target-corps  ! 

44  Upon  my  honor  I confess  to  you,  that  I hare 
been  more  awed  in  the  pretence  of  the  dashing  foot- 
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men  attached  to  American  carriage*  than  even  in 
that  of  the  Emperor  himself 
44  I have  nothing  more  to  tell  you  for  this  month ; 
so,  adieu.” 


(fltitor’s  firnintr. 

THE  Dog*day»  are  over,  and  our  canine  friends 
can  now  walk  the  streets  unmuzzled,  without 
fear  of  those  amateur  and  professional  dog-killers, 
whose  eagerness  is  stimulated  by  the  reward  of 
half  a dollar  offered  for  their  slaughter.  The  dog- 
law  is  doubtless  necessary  for  human  safety,  and 
so  should  be  enforced  ; but  there  are  few  who  could 
avoid  sympathizing  with  the  hero  of  the  following 
true  story  : 

Not  many  years  ago,  while  His  Honor  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  was  enjoying  his  morning’s  newspa- 
per over  the  matutinal  coffee  and  roll,  he  was  star- 
tled by  a sharp  and  angry  ring  at  the  door-bell.  Be- 
ing summoned  down-stairs,  he  found  a black-beard- 
ed and  mustached  little  Frenchman  pacing  the  hall 
in  a state  of  great  excitement.  4 

“Monsieur  le  Maire !”  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
jumbling  together  his  French  and  English  in  the 
oddest  manner,  44  1 am  come  to  you  vid  un  grand 
mlcontentement.  Dis  morning,  very  soon,  mon 
beau  chien,  my  beau-tiful  dog  Nep-tune  was  my 
door  before,  and  one  of  your  people,  un  coquin  noir, 
a black  miscreant,  come  up  vid  un  gros  b&ton,  what 
you  say,  one  great  club,  and” — here  the  poor  fellow 
burst  into  a flood  of  tears — 44  and  strike  him  sur  la 
tfite,  upon  de  head,  and  kill  him  so  dead  as  can  be. 
Mes  pauvres  enfants  stand  by  the  window  and  cry. 
The  Madame  she  come  up  to  sec,  and  fall  into  une 
passion  hysterique,  and  den  she  not  know  nothing 
more  at  all.  I come,  but  de  mis-creant  is  quite 
gone,  or  1 would  murder  him.  Je  vous  demande 
justice.  Show  me  the  coquin,  and  I will  him  mur- 
der vid  dis !”  drawing  from  his  bosom  a ferocious 
looking  pistol. 

His  Honor  tried  to  soothe  the  poor  fellow,  telling 
him  to  call  at  the  Mayor’s  Office  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
justice  should  be  done  him.  Monsieur,  after  an- 
other grand  explosion  of  tears,  went  his  way,  prom- 
ising to  make  his  appearance  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

The  Mayor  had  barely  reached  his  Office,  when 
the  Gaul  appeared,  not  at  all  pacified  during  the  in- 
terval. 

14  Je  vous  demande  justice  encore,”  he  exclaimed. 

14  The  Madame  est  insensible,  et  mes  pauvres  en- 
fants are  desol£es.  I would  so  soon  he  did  kill 
mon  enfant  Jean  as  my  beautiful  dog  Nep-tune. 
Show  me  his  name,  and  he  will  die !”  he  added, 
grinning  fiercely  through  his  tears. 

After  a while,  and  by  dint  of  much  sympathizing, 
the  Mayor,  who  knew  that  44  a soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,”  succeeded  in  calming  the  irate  Gaul, 
and  persuaded  him  to  forego  his  meditated  ven- 
geance against  the  slayer  of  his  canine  friend.  He 
took  his  departure  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
sobbing : 

44  Mon  beau  chien  Nep-tune ! Mon  pauvre  Nep- 
tune ! Mes  pauvres  enfants !” 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  His  Honor  was  again 
summoned  from  his  roll  and  coffee.  On  going  down- 
stairs he  beheld  an  odd  spectacle.  There  was  the 
little  Frenchman  overflowing  with  joy;  by  his  side 
was  the  Madame,  his  rosy  wife,  radiant  with  smiles, 
and  in  the  rear  were  their  four  children  in  clean  pin- 
afores and  broad-brimmed  hats  with  blue  ribbons. 


They  were  grouped  around  a magnificent  black 
Newfoundland  dog,  whose  head  was  bound  up  with 
an  embroidered  cambric  handkerchief. 

No  sooner  did  the  little  Frenchman  cateh  a 
glimpse  of  the  Mayor,  than  he  sprang  forward  with 
true  Gallic  demonstrativeness,  and  made  a desper- 
ate attempt  to  embrace  him.  But  as  he  measured 
barely  five  feet  one,  while  His  Honor  stood  full  six 
feet,  with  a proportionate  breadth  of  beam,  the  at- 
tempt was  rather  a failure. 

44  Monsieur  le  Maire  !”  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
his  feelings  would  allow  him  vocal  utterance,  44  you 
were  so  very  kind,  dat  I must  come  and  tell  you  the 
coquin  noir  have  not  murdered  quite  mon  beau  chien 
Nep-tune,  and  Monsieur  le  M&lecine  say  he  shall 
not  at  all  die ; and  1 am  come  vid  the  Madame  et 
mes  enfants  pour  vous  remercier.” 

He  then  went  on  to  explain,  in  mingled  French 
and  English,  eked  out  by  abundant  gesticulations, 
that  shortly  after  he  had  reached  his  homo  the  pre- 
vious day,  the  dog  had  made  his  appearance  at  the 
door,  covered  with  mire  and  blood,  and  almost  ex- 
hausted. It  seems  that  he  had  been  dumped  out  of 
the  cart  into  the  water,  which  had  revived  him ; he 
had  swum  ashore,  and  crawled  back  to  his  master’s 
house.  Upon  examination  his  wounds  proved  to  be 
severe  rather  than  dangerous  ; so  that  this  morning, 
after  having  enjoyed  a good  night’s  rest,  there  was 
little,  save  a sort  of  languid  convalescent  expres- 
sion in  his  fine  eye,  as  he  returned  the  caresses 
of  the  children,  and  his  comical  looking  head- 
dress, to  denote  the  rough  treatment  he  had  under- 
gone. 


44  Old  Jacob  Baxkbb  !”— -how  many  associations 
his  name  calls  up  among  our  44  older  inhabitants !** 
Among  the  new  generation  of  Wall  Street  he  is 
comparatively  unknown ; but  there  was  a time 
when  Jacob  made  his  mark  upon  the  stock-brokers 
and  money-changers  of  that  monetary  locality.  He 
now  lives  and  thrives  in  the  44  Crescent  City.” 
Jacob  is  as  active  and  buoyant  as  most  men  at 
thirty-five ; he  can  not  be  said,  however,  to  epjoy  a 
green  old  age,  for  there  is  nothing  44  green”  about 
him,  unless  we  discover  it  in  the  suppleness  he 
displays,  so  peculiar  to  youth.  An  amusing  story 
is  related  of  him,  where  a gentleman  called  at  his 
office  and  denounced,  in  the  most  unmeasured 
manner,  certain  persons  who  had  swindled  him 
(the  gentleman,  not  Jacob)  in  some  stock  transac- 
tions. Barker  listened  to  the  whole  matter  with 
professional  zest,  and  finding  that  every  thing  had 
been  done  44  right,”  urged  the  indignant  victim  not 
to  go  on  so,  but  to  forget  the  thing  entirely  ; 44  for,’ 
said  Jacob,  consolingly,  44  if  you  thrade  in  stocks, 
you  must  call  thealing  threwdness,  or  you  will  con- 
stantly be  out  of  themper !” 

Dentistry  is  now  a science ; but  there  are  travJ 
eling  operators  44  on  the  frontiers,”  who  set  the 
teeth  on  edge  without  any  scientific  knowledge 
whatever.  A certain  notable  of  this  questionable 
kind,  who  was  known  among  the  44  masses”  as  a 
41  tooth  carpenter,”  was  fortunate  in  receiving  an 
order  from  an  old  lady  for  the  manufacture  and 
placing  of  an  44  entire  set.”  He  went  to  work  with 
commendable  zeal,  and  in  due  time — much  to  the 
momentary  satisfaction  of  his  patient — lightened 
up  her  smile  with  the  “counterfeit  presentment” 
of  pearly  rows.  In  a few  days,  however,  matters 
changed,  for  one  tooth  after  another  dropped  from 
their  golden  encasements,  and  were  eschewed  from 
the  mouth  with  almost  the  plentifulness  of  cherry 
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•tones.  The  Dentist  was  sent  for,  and  charged 
with  unprofessional  skill:  he  stoutly  denied  any 
want  of  merit  in  his  work,  and  ascribed  the  mishap 
to  some  constitutional  peculiarity  of  his  patient. 
After  much  speculation,  he  asked  his  victim  if  she 
hfcd  not,  in  the  course  of  her  long  life,  taken  a great 
deal  of  calomel?  Upon  being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, he  gravely  told  her  that  this  calomel  had 
so  entirely  entered  into  her  system  as  to  make  it 
impossible  even  for  false  teeth  to  stay  in  her  head ; 
and,  with  an  expression  of  injured  innocence  and 
real  professional  sagacity,  he  bowed  himself  out  of 
the  presence  of  his  astonished  patron. 


“While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,”  is  an  old 
adage,  and  it  is  sometimes  curiously  illustrated. 
Persons  given  up  to  die  are  often  saved  by  the  su- 
perior energy  of  a nurse  who  has  hope  ; but  many 
keep  off  the  king  of  terrors,  for  a time  at  least,  by 
their  superior  determination.  Old  Major  Dash,  who 
won  his  brevet  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  suddenly 
taken  down  with  the  cholera.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance  on  this  continent,  and  our  phy- 
sicians had  very  little  experience.  The  Ms^jor  sank 
rapidly,  and  a consultation  was  called.  Several 
doctors,  after  “ putting  their  heads  together,”  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  patient  was  fatally  sick, 
past  recovery.  No  one,  however,  would  make  the 
announcement ; when  the  Mqjor,  suspecting  the 
cause,  turned  to  a young  doctor  present,  and  said, 
“ What  is  the  report  ?”  “ That  you  can't  live.” 
“ Not  a chance  ?”  asked  the  Major  with  severity. 
“ Yes,”  continued  young  hopeful,  “just  one  chance 

in  a hundred  thousand.”  “ Then,  why  the 

don’t  you  work  away  on  that  chance?”  returned 
the  M^jor,  with  a voice  of  thunder.  The  hint  was 
taken,  and  the  invincible  Boldier  was  saved.  The 
white  hairs  and  the  glistening  sword  of  this  old 
soldier  waved  along  the  victorious  lines  of  our 
troops  in  Mexico ; but  he  at  last  hod  to  yield  to  a 
foe,  if  not  more  courageous,  yet  more  insatiable, 
and  he  now  sleeps  upon  his  native  banks  of  the 
Hudson. 


At  a late  hour  of  night,  a while  since,  we  were 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a shrewish  but 
healthy-looking  Irish  woman,  sitting  upon  a curb 
stone  near  the  City  Hall,  and  pouring  out  her  de- 
nunciations upon  the  world  generally,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Immigration  particularly.  In  her  arms 
was  a fine  healthy  infant  of  a few  months  old,  and  it 
was  enough  to  call  forth  sympathy  even  from  stonier 
hearts  than  ours,  to  behold  the  group  compelled 
from  want  to  find  lodgings  upon  the  “cold  ground.” 
Upon  inquiring  of  “ Bridget”  what  was  the  diffi- 
culty, she  gave  to  us  an  incomprehensible  state- 
ment about  her  home  on  Blackwell's  Island,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Mayor,  or  some  one  else,  to  fur- 
nish her  money  to  get  back  to  that  “ popular  resort,” 
winding  up  as  follow's : “ You  see,  your  honor,  the 
State  and  the  corporation  have  paid  for  my  sup- 
port, and  the  devil  a bit  of  obligation  am  1 under  to 
any  one  for  it.”  We  have  read  a great  deal  about 
ill-advised  and  unappreciated  charity  ; but  Bridget 
crowded  a large  number  of  heavy  treatises  into  one 
paragraph;  for  all  such  recipients,  individually, 
would  say — if  they  were  as  honest  as  Bridget — 
“ the  devil  a bit  of  obligation  am  I under  to  any 
one  for  it.” 


What  is  the  reason  that  “ Quackery,”  as  it  is 
teraed,  thrives  and  waxes  fat,  while  the  “ scien- 
tific” and  the  “ truthful”  struggle  on,  and  with  dif- 


ficulty keep  above  the  troubled  tide  of  popular  fa- 
vor ? The  human  system  being  “fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made,”  to  keep  it  in  repair  has  been  the 
study  of  the  wisest  minds  through  all  time ; and 
yet  the  experiences  of  the  sages  have  very  little 
weight  with  the  multitude  of  patients.  Specific 
remedies  for  the  complicated  ills  of  humanity  are 
the  absurdest  things  in  the  world;  yet  men  quickly 
make  princely  fortunes  by  the  sale  of  medicines 
that  are  warranted  to  thread  the  mazes  of  our  won- 
derful “ temple,”  and  find  out  and  destroy  pain,  as 
a weasel  after  rats  does  the  dark  holes  and  out-of- 
the-way  places  in  a decaying  building.  The  stran- 
ger who  visits  Philadelphia  finds  the  most  im- 
pressive “ pile”  in  its  fashionable  thoroughfare  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  plasters  and  tooth-pow- 
ders. The  most  sumptuous  palace  of  our  “ Fifth 
Avenue”  was  found  in  the  sale  of  mock  sarsaparil- 
la; the  finest  store  structure  in  our  metropolitan 
city,  the  most  massive  granite  pile  that  rears  its 
dark  front  in  B toad  way,  and  frowns  over  the  up- 
heaving tide  of  our  population,  has  been  paid  for 
out  of  the  surplus  wealth  acquired  by  compound- 
ing aloes  pills.  The  man  who  made  the  “ infalli- 
ble” corn  plaster  limped  through  life,  because  he 
was  so  occupied  in  serving  his  customers  that  he  had 
no  time  to  apply  his  remedy  to  his  own  pedestals ! 
The  gentleman,  who  had  “ the  certain  remedy  for 
bronchial  complaints,”  “pegged  out”  with  the  con- 
sumption. The  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated 
“ Life  Pills”  died  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty. 
Yet  these  remedies  are  popular  nevertheless;  for 
so  strange  and  incomprehensible  is  human  nature, 
that  it  will  pay  a premium  for  being  humbugged. 
The  Galen  who  calls  things  by  their  right  names, 
and  tries  to  be  honest  with  his  patients,  is  generally 
whistled  dow-n  the  wind,  having  but  little  other  re- 
ward for  his  labor  than  the  approval  of  a good  con- 
science ; the  palaces  and  the  “ seven  story  stores” 
are  the  inheritance  of  the  venders  of  specifics — the 
very  people  who,  in  spite  of  the  proverb,  advertise 
to  do  more  impossible  things  than  make  silk  purses 
out  of  sows’  ears ! 


An  eccentric  lawyer,  named  Burgess,  many  years 
ago  lived  in  a New  England  village,  and  became 
quite  famous  for  his  “ skeptical  notions.”  Attend- 
ing a town  meeting,  after  its  adjournment  he  lin- 
gered among  the  groups  of  substantial  farmer  dea- 
cons who  composed  it,  and  listened  to  the  prevail- 
ing conversation.  The  bad  weather,  the  fly,  the 
rot,  the  drought,  and  the  wet  were  duly  discussed, 
when  some  one  turned  to  Burgess,  and  asked,  “ How' 
comes  on  your  garden  ?”  “ I never  plant  any  thing,” 
replied  Burgess,  with  a solemn  face ; “ I am  afraid 
even  to  put  a potato  in  the  ground.”  11  It’s  no  won- 
der,” groaned  one  of  the  most  eminently  pious  per- 
sons present,  “ it’s  no  wonder,  for  a man  who  dis- 
believes in  revealed  religion  could  not  expect  to 
have  his  labors  blessed.”  “I  am  not  afraid  of  fail- 
ing in  a reward  for  my  work,”  replied  Burgess ; 
“ but  I am  afraid  that  agricultural  labor  would  make 
me  profane.  If  I planted  a single  potato,  what 
would  be  the  result  ? Why,  I should  get  up  in  the 
morning,  look  about  and  growl—*  It’s  going  to  rain, 
and  it  will  ruin  my  potato ;’  then  I should,  in  dry 
weather,  say—*  The  drought  will  kill  my  potato  f 
then  I should  be  unhappy,  because  the  * rot’  might 
destroy  my  potato  : in  fact,  gentlemen,”  concluded 
Burgess,  in  a solemn  manner,  “ I should  be  afraid 
to  do  any  thing  that  would  induce  me  constantly  to 
distrust  Providence.”  The  reproof  was  keenly  feh 
by  many  present ; and  for  months  afterward,  the 
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farmers — with  a fear  of  Burgess  before  their  eyes 
— talked  of  the  blessings  rather  than  the  erils  at- 
tending their  daily  labors. 


The  Temperance  cause,  of  which  so  much  is 
said  at  14  the  North/'  is  quietly  working  its  way 
among  the  people  of  our  Southern  States,  and  we 
are  gratified  with  the  unexpected  fact,  that  Missis- 
sippi is  to-day  the  most  thoroughly  Temperance 
State  in  the  Union;  while  Louisiana  and  Alabama 
are  rapidly  abolishing  the  retail  traffic  from  all  their 
interior  towns,  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of 
the  South  come  to  44  their  conclusions"  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  most  philosophical  way,  and  that  their 
celebrations  are  gatherings  where  the  utmost  friend- 
liness of  feeling  prevails.  We  have  heard  a very 
illustrative  story  which  will  bear  relating.  Some 
years  ago,  when  the  44  Sons"  first  commenced  their 
labors  in  Louisiana,  the  first  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  a number  of  societies  was  held  at  Baton 
Rouge,  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  so  happened, 
that,  at  the  last  moment,  there  was  a 44  lack  of  ora- 
tors," and  a committee  was  hastily  organized  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  gentleman  selected 
was  Thorpe — so  widely  known  for  his  Sketches  of 
Southern  Life.  It  was  in  vain  he  urged,  that,  al- 
though a 44  temperate  man,"  he  was  not  officially 
enrolled  among  44  the  order."  All  objections  were 
overruled,  and  the  extemporaneous  speaker  com- 
menced his  address.  Among  the  audience  were  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  occasion  had  called  out  many 
other  44  hard  cases."  After  the  usual  preliminaries, 
the  orator  proceeded  to  plead  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  assumed  a position  that  had  a 44  tremen- 
dous effect”  among  some  of  the  heretofore  scoffers 
at  the  44  reform  movement."  Thorpe  contended, 
that  if  people  would  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
they  should  never  touch  them  except  they  were 
pure,  and  exactly  what  they  were  represented  to  be. 
(Great  sensation  among  the  hotel  keepers.)  He 
went  on  to  say,  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
the  intemperate  man  was  only  known  by  his  rubi- 
cund nose.  That,  as  he  continued  to  indulge  his 
appetite,  the  nasal  organ  first  assumed  a suspicious 
redness  that  gradually  grew  brighter  and  brighter, 
until  the  carmine  tints  corrugated  into  spots,  and 
assumed  the  glowing  brilliancy  of  rubies;  then  Na- 
ture, in  her  profusencss,  threaded  these  splendid 
settings  with  azure  veins,  and  the  nose,  once  so 
comely  and  pale,  projected  out  in  front  as  a beacon 
light,  informing  all  men  that  its  owner  carried  the 
sign  of  a consumer  of  good  liquor;  and  finally, 
when  said  nose  was  gathered  home  to  its  fathers, 
it  warmed  up,  as  with  a ray  of  sunshine,  the  sur- 
rounding pallor,  and  even  to  the  last  shed  a genial 
glow  over  the  use  of  the  social  glass.  But  alas ! 
continued  the  speaker,  the  times  have  changed.  In 
these  degenerate  days,  the  intemperate  man — how- 
ever much  he  may  try  to  hide  the  habit  from  the 
world — is  known  by  his  sunken  eye,  his  attenuated 
cheek,  his  shriveled  up  and  contracted  nose  ; that, 
by  its  very  death-like  look,  shows  too  plainly  of 
the  ruin  going  on  in  the  system.  The  reason  was, 
not  that  human  nature  had  changed,  but  that  ardent 
spirits  had ; and  what  was  once  a thing  that  made 
44  the  heart  glad,"  was  now  a slow  but  sure  poison ; 
what  once  made  the  face  glow  with  health,  now 
prepared  it  with  the  expression  of  the  grave.  The 
reformation  produced  by  this  argument  reached 
many  of  the  44  most  obdurate,"  and  several  sup- 
posed 44  irreclaimable  cases"  making  a solemn  oath 
at  the  moment  that  they  would  drink  no  more  until 


they  could  get  pure  liquor,  have  been  temperate 
men  ever  since  from  necessity,  and  so  would  the 
world  be,  if  its  denizens  should  come  to  the  same 
sensible  conclusion. 


Ms.  Van  Buren  is  attracting  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention abroad  by  his  courtly  manners  and  happy 
faculty  of 44  fitting  in"  to  all  sorts  of  society.  The 
same  qualities  that  made  him  so  happily  escape 
from  political  committal  ism  in  this  country,  carry 
him  triumphantly  through  the  mazes  of  European 
society.  Mr.  Clay  was  very  fond,  in  his  social 
moods,  of  talking  of  men  and  things  of  Washing- 
ton. Of  Mr.  Van  Buren  he  had  many  amusing 
reminiscences ; the  one  following  was  perhaps  his 
favorite.  He  said,  that  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  vis- 
ited at  Ashland  (just  before  the  publication  of  the 
fatal  Texas  letters),  he  was  his  guest  for  several 
days,  and  on  one  occasion  he,  with  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
visited  a race  track  in  the  neighborhood,  to  witness 
the  display  of  choice -blooded  stock.  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren was  entirely  unknown  to  the  people  present, 
and  followed  Mr.  Clay  about  with  a smile  of  appro- 
bation at  every  thing  ho  witnessed.  While  saunter- 
ing around,  Mr.  Clay  said  to  one  of  the  jockeys, 
44  What  horse  is  that?"  “Martin  Van  Buren"  was 
the  reply.  Mr.  Clay  44  nudged"  Matty,  and  called 
his  attention  to  the  fine  proportions  of  his  name- 
sake. While  thus  occupied,  a plain  old  farmer  came 
along,  and  learning  the  stallion’s  name — much  to 
44  old  Hal’s"  amusement — remarked, 44 1 should  not 
like  to  have  a colt  by  that  critter."  44  And  why 
not  ?"  said  Mr.  Clay,  with  emphasis.  44  Why,"  said 
the  fanner,  in  an  oracular  manner:  44  You  see  the 
colt  would  slip  his  halter ; he  never  could  be  de- 
pended on."  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  greatly  edified, 
and  Mr.  Clay  had  his  own  amusement  in  repeating 
tho  story. 


The  following  incident,  which  has  been  sent  ns 
by  a correspondent  in  Albany,  in  this  State,  44  for 
insertion"  and  preservation  in  44  The  Drawer," 
we  are  informed  may  be  relied  upon  as  "perfectly 
true.”  The  incident,  it  may  be  added,  occurred  in 
the  year  1834,  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  known 
to  many  of  General  Jackson’s  friends  at  the  time: 

44  A widow  lady,  in  rather  straitened  circum- 
stances, had  been  keeping  a boarding-house  in 
Washington  City;  and  during  the  general  prostra- 
tion of  active  business,  growing  out  of  the  currency 
arrangements  of  that  date,  had  become  in  arrears ; 
and  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  pay  some  of  her 
most  urgent  debts,  sent  such  of  her  furniture  as  she 
could  possibly  spare  to  auction. 

44  The  purchaser  was  a clerk  in  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment offices  ; one  of  those  public  4 loafers/  of 
which  there  have  always  been  too  many  at  Wash- 
ington 4 and  elsewhere/  who  run  in  debt  as  far  as 
they  can  obtain  credit,  and  without  ever  intending 
to  pay.  The  lady  called  on  the  auctioneer,  the  auc- 
tioneer called  on  the  official,  who  proposed  to  pay 
as  soon  as  his  month’s  salary  was  due. 

44  The  month  rolled  round,  and  June  succeeded 
March,  and  September  June,  without  payment  be- 
ing made,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  widow  and 
uneasiness  of  the  auctioneer.  After  further  appli- 
cation, the  office-holder  refused  absolutely  to  do 
any  thing,  alleging  that  it  was  wholly  out  of  his 
power  to  pay.  Tho  sum  was  too  large  for  the  auc- 
tioneer to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  he  would 
have  paid  it  himself,  so  deeply  did  he  feel  for  the 
poor  creditor. 

44  In  this  perplexity  he  concluded  to  call  upon  the 
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President,  and  state  the  ease,  hoping  that  he  might 
auggest  some  mode  of  relief.  He  waited  therefore 
upon  General  Jackson  with  his  narrative. 

44  When  he  had  heard  the  story,  the  old  man's 
eyes  fairly  flashed  fire  : 

44  4 Have  you  got  Mr.  P 's  note  ?'  asked  4 Old 

Hickory.' 

44  4 No,'  was  the  reply. 

44 ' Call  on  him  at  once,  then,  and  without  speak- 
ing of  the  purpose  for  which  you  want  it*  get  his 
negotiable  note,  and  bring  it  here.' 

44  The  auctioneer  accordingly  asked  P—  for  his 
note. 

44  4 What  do  you  want  with  the  note  V asked  the 
office-holding  4 loafer 4 1 don’t  know  of  any  body 
who  would  take  it.'  But  sitting  down  and  writing 
it,  he  added : 

44  4 There  it  is — euck  as  it  is.’ 

44  The  auctioneer  promptly  returned  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  handed  him  the  note.  He  sat  down,  with- 
out saying  a word,  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
paper: 

44  4 Andrew  Jackson.’ 

44  4 Now,  sir,'  said  the  General,  4 show  Mr.  P 

the  endorsement,  and  if  he  does  not  pay  it,  just  let 
me  know  it.' 

44  The  first  man  the  auctioneer  met  as  he  entered 
Godsby's  Hotel  was  Mr.  P . 

*4  4 Ah  ! how  d’ye  do  V said  he  ; 4 hare  you  passed 
the  note  ?' 

44  4 Not  yet,*  said  the  other;  ‘but  I expect  to,  with- 
out much  trouble,  for  1 have  got  a responsible  en- 
dorser upon  it.’ 

44  4 Nonsense  !*  said  P ; 4 who  is  it?’ 

44  The  endorsement  was  shown  him.  He  turned 
pale,  then  red  ; then  begged  the  auctioneer  to  4 wait 
a few  moments then  went  out,  and  in  a very  short 
space  of  time  returned  with  the  money,  which  was 
at  once  paid  over  to  the  widow,  to  the  gratification 
of  all  parties.” 

It  would  not  have  been  very  strange  if  this  story 
should  have  transpired  at  once  ; nor  would  it  have 
been  very  wrong  if  the  Jeremy  Diddler  had  been 
turned  neck  and  heels  out  of  office ; but  the  follow- 
ing is  the  only  sequel : 

44  P kept  quiet  in  relation  to  the  subject  for 

years ; but  finally,  on  a remark  being  made  in  his 
presence  that  4 General  Jackson  never  endorsed  for 
any  body  whatever,’  remarked  that  4 he  himself 
knew  better , for  the  General  once  endorsed  for  him 
and  he  produced,  as  evidence,  the  very  note,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  all  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

44  As  party  bitterness  has  died  away,  ‘and  in  view, 
lastly,  of  this  subject,’  let  us  take  up  the  old  slogan : 

44  4 Hurrah  roR  Jackson  **  ” 


It  is  very  seldom,  reader,  that  you  will  come 
across  any  thing  in  your  reading  more  beautifully 
described  than  the  subjoined  limning  of  a deserted 
oountry  village-church — a 14  hospital  of  souls”  long 
since  gone  to  their  account — a silent  church,  with 
its  tottering  tower  ever  pointing  up  to  Heaven,  and 
its  congregation  of  dead  slumbering  by  its  side, 
preaching  a sermon  audibly  to  the  soul : 

44  Many  years  ago,  an  assembly  of  Christians 
worshiped  in  our  church,  and  all  were  very  old. 
The  officers  were  white  with  age.  The  pastor  had 
reached  his  eighty-ninth  year — a venerable  old 
father  in  Israel.  The  ground  where  he  rests  is 
watched  always  by  guardian  angels.  We  have  not 
many  like  him  in  our  congregation. 

44  Years  passed,  and  each  in  its  flight  could  boast 


of  having  seen  one  or  more  of  those  good  men  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers.  At  length  the  great  reaper  bore 
away  the  shock  of  com  that  stood  ripest  in  Heav- 
en's harvest-field.  The  good  old  preacher  rested 
from  his  labors.  The  sexton  soon  followed,  and 
was  buried  near  the  gate.  He  had  long  served 
faithfully,  safely  passing  one  after  another  of  hia 
aged  brethren  into  the  house  of  death ; and  with 
the  burial  of  the  pastor  his  work  was  accomplished, 
and  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  at  the  door.  And 
now  the  old  church  was  silent.  The  last  words  of 
admonition  had  been  given  ; the  last  song  of  praise 
had  gone  up  to  Heaven  ; and  the  last  prayer  had 
found  acceptance  at  the  mercy-seat.  Silent,  all 
silent ! 

44  At  the  head  of  the  grave-yard  was  buried  tha 
pastor,  as  if  he  still  watched  his  flock.  Directly  in 
front  was  the  chorister ; and  in  a semi-circle  around 
him  were  tho  officers.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  ground  was  occupied  by  graves  corresponding 
with  the  form  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
pews  in  the  church. 

44  The  grave-yard  was  adorned  with  a quiet  beauty. 
Willows  were  bending  around  the  place,  and  flow- 
ers blossomed  on  every  grave.  A clear  stream, 
from  an  unfailing  spring,  Tan  near  the  graves,  gen- 
tly murmuring ; and  pinks  and  violets  bloomed  in 
rich  profusion  along  the  path  that  led  from  gate  to 
gate.  There  was  a holy  worship  there.  Choirs  of 
birds  sung  praise,  and  every  bud  and  blossom-altar 
daily  sent  up  its  morning  incense.  It  was  the 
prayer  of  the  flowers,  breathed  silently  to  Heaven, 
and  the  answer  came  in  the  sun-light  and  the  dew. 

44  Well,  there  slept  that  congregation,  year  after 
year,  year  after  year;  and  the  tomb-stones  began 
to  lean  forward  like  old  men,  and  the  inscriptions 
upon  them  grew  dim,  as  eye-sight  fails.  The  bier 
that  stood  near  the  gate  had  silently  rotted  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  rank  grass  had  entwined  a 
shroud  for  its  covering.  The  sexton's  spade  was 
rusting  beside  his  grave  ; the  grave-yard  had  itself 
grown  old ; but  still  there  sparkled  the  brook,  em- 
blem of  the  eternal  stream.  The  flowers  grew  old 
and  died  in  the  fall,  repeating  the  story  of  those  who 
slept  beneath  them ; and  they  came  forth  in  new 
beauty  in  the  spring,  silently  speaking,  as  they  lift- 
ed their  buds  and  blossoms  toward  Heaven,  of  a 
glorious  resurrection. 

44  The  grave-yard  was  still  growing  old,  and  so 
w-as  the  church.  All  within  was  left  as  when  the 
last  sermon  was  preached,  for  the  good  villagers 
feared  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  old  edifice . The 
bell  was  rusting  in  the  tower  ; the  pulpit  leaned  to 
one  side,  and  ‘tottered  to  its  fall the  pews  were 
decaying,  the  cushions  were  rotting.  Silently  as 
the  fall  of  autumn-leaves,  the  glory  of  the  inner 
temple  was  departing.  The  Bible  was  upon  the 
dusty  pulpit-desk  : that  was  undisturbed  by  TlMfc. 
A record  for  Eternity,  there  was  no  decay  among 
its  precious  leaves.  It  was  the  soul  of  the  old 
church  ; and  like  him  who  once  taught  from  its  sa- 
cred pages,  it  remained  unimpaired  amidst  the  ruin 
of  the  tabernacle. 

44  Think  of  the  silence  of  half  a century ! Fifty 
years  of  dumb  time  ! At  morning — mid-day — even- 
ing; spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter;  silent — all 
silent ! 

“1  recollect  it  one  still  moonlight  night,  about 
the  middle  of  June,  many  years  ago ; very  late, 
when  every  stir  and  sound  of  moving  life  was  quiet- 
ed. The  still  moon  bathed  the  old  church- tower 
and  the  grave-yard  in  a flood  of  dreamy  light.  Beau- 
tiful, very  beautiful ! A kind  of  solemn  gladness 
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reigned  among  the  tombs.  Every  tiny  grass-blade 
had  clad  itself  in  a moon -beam,  and  stood  adorned 
with  a diamond.  The  rays  were  busy  in  beautify- 
ing the  grave-yard,  and  each  flower  slept  with  its 
closed  leaves  sealed  with  a dew-drop,  like  a child 
slumbering  with  a tear  just  resting  on  the  fringe  of 
its  eyelids.  The  stream,  as  it  ripplecT  along,  was 
all  of  gleaming  silver.  One  could  plainly  read  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tomb-stones,  the  night  was  so 
bright. 

44  How  much  of  Sabbath  there  is  among  the  graves 
in  a still  moonlight  night ! How  calm — how  holy !” 

The  very  spirit  of  solemn  silence  and  repose 
seems  to  breathe  over  this  scene,  so  graphically  is 
h depicted. 


“ At  tome  time  or  other,”  says  a quaint  old  En- 
glish author,  44  sickness  pulleth  us  by  the  ears,  and 
makes  us  to  know  ourselves.”  And  ns  we  are 
making  our  selections  for  our  44  Drawer”  from  the 
long  and  multitudinous  collections  of  past  years,  at 
this  season  when  '*  Pestilence  walketh  in  darkness 
and  wasteth  at  the  noon-day”  in  so  many  streets 
of  crowded  cities — at  this  very  moment — how  many 
are  watching  by  the  sick,  the  dying,  or  the  dead ! 
It  is  for  the  living — we  who  have  the  44  blessed  boon 
of  life” — to  think  on  these  things.  Some  there  are 
who  have  preferred  a sudden  to  a lingering  death. 
41  When  one  comes  to  the  last  broken  arches  of 
Mirza’s  Bridge,  rest  from  pain  is  his  only  prayer. 
Lengthened  illness,  the  protracted  death-scene, 
these  are  not  thoughtfully  invoked  for  the  helpless 
sufferer.”  Such  lessons  are  for  the  living  : and  one 
has  most  feelingly  and  faithfully  depicted  the  emo- 
tions of  a bereaved  and  stricken  mourner,  who  has 
44  laid  them  to  heart :” 

44  The  months  shift  on  and  on, 

Tears  rapidly  pass  by, 

And  yet  still  watch  we  keep 
As  in  disturbed  sleep, 

The  sick  doth  lie. 

44  We  gaze  on  some  pale  free. 

Seen  by  the  dim  watch-light, 

Shuddering,  we  gaze  and  pray, 

And  weep,  and  wish  away 
The  long,  long  night. 

44  And  yet  minutest  things. 

That  mark  Time's  heavy  tread, 

Are  on  the  tortured  brain, 

With  self-protracting  pain — 

Deep  minuted. 

44  The  drops  with  trembling  hand. 

Love  steadied,  poured  out, 

The  draff  replenished. 

The  label  off  re-read, 

With  nervous  doubt. 

44  The  watch  that  ticka  so  loud, 

The  winding  it  fbr  one 
Whose  hand  lies  powerless, 

And  then  the  fearful  guess, 

•That  this  hath  run.* 

44  The  shutter  half  unclosed, 

As  the  night  wears  away, 

Ere  the  last  start  are  set. 

The  few  that  linger  yet, 

To  welcome  day. 

44  The  moon  so  off  Invoked, 

That  bringeth  no  relief. 

From  which,  with  »ick*ning  sight, 

We  turn  as  if  its  light 
But  marked  our  grief. 

44  Oh,  never  after  dawn, 

For  us  the  cast  shall  streak, 

But  we  shall  see  again, 

With  the  same  thoughts  as  then, 

That  pale  day  break.** 


An  Eastern  correspondent  sends  us  the  annexed 
44  Clear  Case ” in  the  mind  of  a Rhode  Island  juror 
44  many  a long  year  ago 

44  He  was  an  old  farmer,  by  the  name  of  Kirby, 
and,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  was  somewhat 4 in- 
nocent.* 4 Once  on  a time,*  as  the  story  tellers  say, 
the  old  gentleman  was  drawn  or  taken  up  to  serve 
on  the  jury  in  one  of  the  courts.  He  found  his  way 
to  the  court-house,  and  in  due  time  was  placed  on 
the  jury.  The  case  before  them  was  argued  by  the 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff.  Kirby  paid  the  most  care- 
ful attention  to  all  that  was  said  by  the  4 limb  of 
the  law  ;*  and  when  he  had  concluded,  thus  broke 
forth : 

44  4 Od  faith,  clear  case,  clear  case ! — the  man*s  to 
blame — man’s  to  blame  !* 

44  The  lawyer  for  the  defendant  now  made  hit 
plea,  in  an  able  argument,  during  which  Kirby 
seemed  much  puzzled,  and  by  sundry  nods  and 
shakes  of  the  head  manifested  the  confused  state 
which  existed  within.  When  the  argument  was 
concluded,  Kirby  again  broke  forth : 

41 4 Od  faith,  don’t  know-— don’t  know : clear  case 
— clear  case  both  sides  /’ 

44The  Judge  by  this  time  began  to  understand  the 
kind  of  character  that  had  found  his  way  into  the 
jury-box,  and  thus  addressed  him  : 

44  4 Mr.  Juryman,  do  you  know  what  you  have 
come  here  for  ?* 

44  Kirby.  4 Sartainly  ; sartainly,  sir.* 

44  Judo i.  4 Well,  what  are  you  here  for?* 

44  Kirby.  4 To  plead  law  and  judge  cases,  your 
honor.* 

44  J odos.  4 Mr.  Juryman,  you  can  stand  aside !’  ” 


There  seems  somehow  to  be  a great  difference 
in  the  world’s  estimation  between  a civil  and  a mil- 
itary Hero.  But  some  deeds  have  been  recorded 
of  noble  heroism  in  private,  unmilitary  station, 
which  have  not  been  excelled  on  the  hardest-fought 
field  that  ever  tasked  the  strategy  or  tested  the 
bravery  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  world’s  great 
generals. 

He  was  44  as  brave  as  Napoleon,”  who,  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  at  an  extensive  fire  in  some 
inland  town  in  Massachusetts,  having  heard  that  a 
keg  of  powder  was  stored  in  an  apartment  of  a 
building  that  was  on  fire,  entered  through  the  gath- 
ering flame  and  smoke,  and  without  saying  a word 
to  impart  fear  to  those  who  were  endeavoring  to 
quell  the  conflagration,  bore  from  the  burning  build- 
ing the  already  half-charred  repository  of  the  dread- 
ful elements  whose  explosion  would  have  carried 
44  swift  destruction”  to  a score  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  deposited  it  in  a place  of  safety.  There  was  a 
44  brave  man” — brave  in  a good,  a humane  cause. 

John  Maynard  was  a brave  man — one  of  the 
44  bravest  of  the  brave.” 

. Do  you  remember  him,  reader?  Probably  not. 
If  you  have  heard  of  him  at  all,  you  have  forgotten 
him.  But  his  name  is  recorded  44  in  the  dispatches” 
of  Humanity.  He  was  nothing  but  a helmsman, 
a great  many  years  ago,  of  a steamboat,  called 44  The 
Jersey,”  on  Lake  Erie.  He  was  a bluff,  weather- 
beaten sailor,  tanned  by  many  a stormy  tempest ; 
but  he  had  a good  and  tender  heart  in  his  bosom, 
and  was  called  44  Honest  John  Maynard”  from  one 
end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  other. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  nearest  land,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 
of  Erie,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  was 
about  ten  miles  distant.  The  captain,  coming  up 
from  his  cabin,  called  out  to  a sailor : 
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“Dick  Fletcher,  what’s  all  that  smoke  coming 
oat  of  the  hold  ?” 

“It’s  from  the  engine-room,  I guess,”  said  the 

man. 

“Go  down  quick  and  see,”  said  the  captain, 
“ and  let  me  know.  No  noise — no  alarm — quietly, 
now.” 

The  sailor  went  below,  and  in  a minute  came 
back: 

“ The  hold's  on  fire  ! captain.” 

The  captain  rushed  down,  and  found  the  account 
was  but  too  true.  Some  sparks  had  fallen  on  a 
bundle  oi  tow  ; no  one  had  seen  the  accident ; and 
now  not  only  much  of  the  baggage,  but  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  were  in  a smouldering  flame. 

All  on  board,  passengers  as  well  as  sailors,  were 
called  together ; and  two  lines  being  made,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  hold,  buckets  of  water  were  passed 
and  re-passed  ; they  were  filled  from  the  lake,  flew' 
along  a line  of  ready  hands,  were  dashed  hissing  on 
the  burning  mass,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  other 
side  to  be  re-filled.  For  some  minutes  it  seemed 
as  if  the  flames  were  subdued. 

In  the  meantime  the  women  were  clustering 
round  John  Maynard.  He  was  the  only  man  un- 
employed who  was  capable  of  answering  their  ques- 
tions. 

“ How  far  is  it  to  land  7”  asked  one. 

“ How  long  shall  we  be  in  getting  in  ?”  inquired 
another. 

“ Is  it  very  deep  T ” asked  a third,  in  an  agony  of 
terror. 

“ Can  they  see  us  from  the  shore  ?”  demanded  a 
fourth,  in  tones  of  despair. 

The  helmsman  answered  as  well  as  he  could: 
“There  was  no  boat ; it  had  been  left  at  Buffalo  to 
be  repaired;”  they  “might  be  seven  miles  from 
shore” — they  “ would  probably  be  in  in  forty  min- 
utes;”  he  “couldn’t  tell  how  far  the  fire  had 
reached,”  dec. ; “ but,”  he  added,  “ we  are  all  in 
great  danger  ; and  1 think  if  there  was  a little  less 
talking  and  a little  more  praying,  it  would  be  all  the 
better  for  us,  and  none  the  worse  for  the  boat.” 

“ How  does  she  head  ?”  shouted  the  captain. 

“West  sou’-west,  sir,”  answered  Maynard. 

“ Keep  her  sou’  by  west,”  cried  the  captain ; “ we 
must  go  ashore  any  where  /” 

Just  at  that  moment  a draught  of  wind  blew 
back  the  flames,  which  soon  began  to  blaze  up 
more  furiously  against  the  saloon,  and  the  partition 
between  it  and  the  hold  was  soon  on  fire.  Then 
long  wreaths  of  smoke  began  to  find  their  way 
through  the  skylight ; and  the  captain  seeing  this, 
ordered  all  the  women  forward. 

The  engineer  now  put  on  his  utmost  steam  ; the 
American  flag  was  run  up  and  reversed,  in  token  of 
distress ; and  water  was  flung  over  the  sails,  to 
make  them  hold  the  wind. 

And  still  John  Maynard  stood  by  the  wheel* 
though  he  was  now  cut  off,  by  a sheet  of  smoke  and 
flame,  from  the  ship’s  crew. 

Greater  and  greater  grew  the  heat.  The  engineers 
fled  from  the  engine-room,  the  passengers  were  clus- 
tering round  the  vessel’s  bow;  the  sailors  were 
sawing  off  planks  on  which  to  launch  the  women ; 
the  boldest  were  throwing  off  their  coats  and  waist- 
coats, and  preparing  for  one  long  struggle  for  life. 

And  still  the  coast  grew  plainer,  and  plainer ; the 
paddles  as  yet  worked  well;  they  could  not  be 
more  than  a mile  from  shore,  and  boats  were  even 
now  starting  to  their  assistance. 

“ John  Maynard,”  cried  the  captain. 

4 Ay,  ay,  sir!”  said  John. 


“ Can  you  hold  on  five  minutes  longer?” 

“I’ll  try , sir.” 

And  he  did  try.  The  flames  came  nearer  and 
nearer ; a sheet  of  smoke  would  sometimes  almost 
suffocate  him ; his  hair  wras  singed,  and  his  blood 
seemed  on  fire  wuth  the  fervent  heat.  Crouching 
as  far  back  as  he  could,  he  held  the  wheel  firmly 
with  his  left  hand,  till  the  flesh  shriveled,  and  the 
muscles  cracked  in  the  flames.  And  then  he 
stretched  forth  his  right,  and  bore  the  agony  with- 
out a scream  or  a groan ! 

It  was  enough  for  him  that  he  heard  the  cheer  of 
the  sailors  to  the  approaching  boats  ; the  cry  of  the 
captain,  “The  women  first — every  man  for  him- 
self—and  God  for  us  all !” 

“And  these  were  the  last  sounds  he  heard.” 
How  he  perished  was  never  certainly  known. 
Whether,  dizzied  by  the  smoke,  he  lost  his  footing 
in  endeavoring  to  come  forward,  and  fell  overboard, 
or  whether  he  was  suffocated  by  the  dense  smoke, 
his  comrades  could  not  tell. 

At  the  moment  the  vessel  struck  the  boats  were 
at  her  side  ; passengers,  sailors,  and  captain  leaped 
into  them,  or  swam  for  their  lives.  AUt  save  he  to 
whom  they  all  owed  every  thing,  escaped. 

The  body  of  John  Maynard  sleeps  in  peace  by 
the  side  of  green  Lake  Erie  ; his  spirit  was  com- 
mended to  his  Father’s  hands. 

Better  than  fame  won  at  the  cannon’s  mouth  in 
the  ardor  of  conquest ; far  better  than  battle  “ for 
that  which  pensheth,”  is  the  lasting  renown  of  this 
soldier  of  Humanity. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  think  that  when  years  have 
rolled  away  his  memory  will  be  perpetuated,  even 
in  these  desultory  pages. 


There  is  a very  amusing  story  told  of  old  An- 
drew Jackson  Allen,  a kind  of  Caleb  Quotem  in 
the  theatrical  profession ; now  an  actor,  now  a 
body-servant,  next  a blacksmith,  and  finally  a 
maker  of  gold  and  silver  leather  masks,  and  other 
stage  properties.  He  was  known  to  hundreds  who 
never  set  foot  in  a theatre  in  their  lives. 

He  was  very  deaf,  and  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech  which  prevented  his  pronouncing  an  m or 
an  n correctly. 

“ I bust  talk,”  said  he  one  day  to  a friend,  “ I 
expect,  as  lo’g  as  1 live,  as  if  I’d  got  a perpetual 
cold  id  by  ’ed.  I cad’t  prodoudee  addy  thidg  that’s 
got  ad  eb  or  ad  ed  id  it,  as  it  should  be  prodoudeed.” 

Allen  was  a sturdy  American  ; and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  went  around  portions  of  the  South,  engaged 
in  sending  up  a series  of  balloons,  in  opposition  to 
an  old  Frenchman  ; appealing  in  his  advertisements 
to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  “ patrons”  to  sustain 
his  balloons,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the 
“true  American  article,”  while  those  of  his  rival 
were  decidedly  French. 

In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he  went  into 
Virginia,  causing  his  balloons  to  ascend  from  every 
village.  At  one  of  his  stands  he  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  together  the  proper  materials  for 
generating  gas  ; nevertheless  he  advertised  that  the 
exhibition  would  take  place  ; and  providing  a quan- 
tity of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  to  burn  under  the 
balloon,  he  hired  a large  garden,  into  which  the 
Virginians  flocked  in  great  numbers,  each  paying 
fifty  cents  at  the  gate. 

When  the  hour  of  ascension  arrived  the  exhibitor 
found  that,  with  all  his  exertions,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  cause  the  balloon  to  mount ! He  had  a 
number  of  juvenile  assistants,  who  were  busy  about 
the  inner  enclosure,  and  to  them  he  addressed  him- 
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self,  first  handing  an  old  “bull's-eye”  watch  to  the 
foremost. 

“ Look  a'  here,  boys,  I've  got  to  go  a’d  purchase 
sobe  bore  sulphuric  acid : you  take  this  watch,  a'd 
whed  the  hadds  p'idtes  to  the  hour  of  two,  set  fire 
to  this  here  turpedtidc.  Do  you  hear  ?” 

The  boys  said  they  did  hear,  and  promised  to 
obey  instructions  implicitly.  And  they  were  as 
good  as  their  word. 

The  master-spirit  made  his  way  to  the  gate,  where 
he  requested  the  door-keeper  to  “ ha'd  over  the 
fudds 

44  There's  such  a crowd  dowd  there,”  said  he, 
44  that  there's  do  telli'g  wa’t  bay  happed  id  the 
codfusiod.” 

He  mounted  a pony  which  he  had  wisely  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  galloped  off  for  the  drug- 
store ; but  mistaking  the  way,  he  found  himself,  at 
precisely  two  o'clock,  on  a very  high  hill  overlook- 
ing the  scene  of  his  late  operations. 

The  boys,  as  we  have  said,  were  true  to  their 
promise,  and  communicated  the  fire  to  the  turpen- 
tine at  the  appointed  time.  The  balloon  went  up, 
but  it  was  in  small  flaky  fragments ; and  the  hum- 
bugged Virginians  began  to  look  about  for  the  oper- 
tor — but  in  vain  ! 

With  six  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  Allen 
was  wending  his  way  toward  some  city  where  gas 
could  be  more  easily  generated.  In  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  affair,  he  said : 

44  Codfoud  the  idfcrdal  thi’g ! I fou'd  there  was 
do  use  id  tryi'g  to  bake  it  rise  ; so  as  I dislike  bak- 
i'g  apologies,  1 thought  I would  bake  byself  scarse, 
which  I did  so  ; a'd  whed  I got  od  that  hill,  a'd  look- 
i'g  back,  see  that  the  boys  had  set  fire  to  the  bal- 
lood,  such  a sboke  rose  up  that  it  looked  like  a 
you’g  Soddob  a'd  Goborrah !” 


Some  wag  enumerates  the  following  among  the 
44  Drops  of  Comfort  generally  administered  by  friends ;” 

44  Reading  a newspaper  on  a railroad,  containing 
an  account  of  4Five-and-twenty  lives  lost!*  on 
the  same  road,  and  near  the  same  place,  only  the 
day  before! 

44  Losing  a small  fortune  in  an  unlucky  specula- 
tion, and  all  your  friends  wondering  how  you  could 
have  been  4 such  a fool.y 

41  Putting  on  a white  neckcloth,  which  you  fancy 
becomes  you,  and  being  hailed  all  the  evening  as 
4 waiter  /* 

44  Breaking  down  before  ladies  in  the  middle  of  a 
song,  and  a malicious  rival  calling  out  4 Encore ! 
encore  /' 


The  often-quoted  adage,  44  Poeta  nascitur , non 
fit” — a poet  is  born,  not  made — has  become  per- 
haps something  musty.  The  thought  has  been  bet- 
ter expressed  in  a very  44  free”  poetical  rendering : 

“A  man  can  not  make  himself  a poet, 

No  more  ’n  a sheep  can  make  itself  a go-at  !" 

The  author  of 44  The  Sorrowful  Death  of  Peter  Gray 
and  Lizianny  Querl ” has  proved,  however,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Samuel  Patch,  that 44  some  things  can 
be  done  as  well  as  others”  even  in  poetry ; 44  in 
token  of  which”  please  observe  the  following : 

44  My  song  is  of  a nice  young  man 
Whose  name  was  Peter  Gray ; 

The  State  where  Peter  Gray  was  born 
Was  Pennsylvani-a. 

“Thia  Peter  Gray  did  fell  in  love 
' All  with  a nice  young  girl ; 

The  name  of  her  I’m  positive 
Was  Lizianny  Querl. 


44  When  they  were  going  to  be  wed. 
Her  father,  he  said  4 No  !' 

And  brutally  did  send  her  off 
Beyond  the  Ohi-o. 

44  When  Peter  found  his  love  was  lost, 
He  knew  not  what  to  say ; 

He'd  half  a mind  to  jump  into 
The  Susquehanni-a. 

44  A-trading  he  went  to  the  West, 

For  furs  and  other  skins, 

And  there  he  was  in  crimson  dress'd. 
By  bloody  In-ji-ins. 

44  When  Lizianny  heard  the  news 
She  straightway  went  ts  bed. 

And  never  did  get  off  of  it 
Until  she  di-i-ed ! 

44  Te  fethers  all  a warning  take — 

Each  one  as  has  a girl — 

And  think  upon  poor  Peter  Gray 
And  Lizianny  Querl." 


There  is  a moral — and 44  the  times  give  it  proof” 
— in  the  ensuing  quatrain ; but  how  about  the  gram- 
mar of  the  same  ? It  seems  to  44  knock”  old  Pris- 
cian,  and  yet  it  has  found  defenders  : 

44  Thus  when  two  dogs  are  fighting  in  the  streets, 

A third  dog  one  of  these  two  dogs  meets ; 

With  angry  teeth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone, 

And  thia  'ere  dog  suffers  for  what  that  'are  dog's  done." 


There  is  no  better  advice — next  to 44  temperance 
in  all  things” — as  to  the  avoidance  of  what  would 
assist  a disease  like  the  cholera,  for  example,  than 
Hood's  directions  as  to  health,  in  a letter  to  a friend : 

“Take  precious  care  of  your  precious  health; 
but  how,  as  the  housewife  says,  to  make  it  keep. 
Why,  then,  don’t  smoke-dry  it,  or  pickle  it  in  ever- 
lasting acids,  like  the  Germans.  Don’t  bury  it  in  a 
potato  pit,  like  the  Irish.  Don't  preserve  it  in  spir- 
its, like  the  barbarians.  Don't  salt  it  down,  like 
the  Newfoundlanders.  Don’t  pack  it  in  ice,  likp 
Captain  Back.  Don't  parboil  it  like  gooseberries. 
Don't  pot,  and  don’t  hang  it.  A rope  is  a bad  4 cor- 
don sanitairc.'  Above  all,  don't  despond  about  it. 
Let  not  anxiety  have  4 thee  on  the  hip.'  Consider 
your  health  as  your  greatest  and  best  friend , and  think 
as  well  of  if,  in  spite  of  all  its  foibles , as  you  can . For 
instance,  never  dream,  though  you  may  have  a 4 clev- 
er hack,'  of  galloping  consumption,  or  indulge  in  the 
Meltonian  belief  that  you  are  going  the  pace.  Nev- 
er fancy  every  time  you  cough  you  are  going  to  pot. 
Hold  up,  as  the  shooter  says,  over  the  roughest 
ground.  Despondency,  in  a nice  case,  is  the  over- 
weight, that  you  may  kick  the  beam  and  the  bucket 
both  at  once.  In  short,  as  with  other  cases,  never 
meet  trouble  half  way,  but  let  him  have  the  wholo 
walk  for  his  pains.  I have  even  known  him  to  give 
up  his  visit  in  sight  of  the  house.  Besides,  the  best 
fence  against  care  is  ha ! ha ! — wherefore  care  to 
have  one  around  you  whenever  you  can.  Let  your 
4 lungs  crow  like  chanticleer,'  and  as  like  a game 
cock  as  possible.  It  expands  the  chest,  enlarges 
the  heart,  quickens  the  circulation,  and,  like  a trum- 
pet, makes  the  4 spirit  dance.'  ” 


One  scarcely  knows  whether  to  laugh,  or  to 
44  point  a moral”  in  the  following  story  of  a 44  worst- 
ed” tradesman,  lately  44  taken  in  and  done  for,”  in 
a provincial  town  in  England  : 

44  A man  some  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and 
of  Herculean  build,  went  into  the  place  of  one  of 
the  Worcester  shop-keepers,  and  asked  if  they  had 
got  any  4 whirlers' — that  is,  stockings  without  feet. 

44  4 No,’  said  the  shop-keeper ; 4 but  we  have  got 
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tome  famous  big  and  strong  stockings,  as  will  just 
suit  such  a man  as  you.’ 

“ * Let’s  ha’e  a look  at  ’em/  said  the  man. 

“ The  counter  was  immediately  covered  with  a 
quantity.  The  working  Hercules  selected  the 
largest  pair,  and  said : 

“ 1 What’s  the  price  of  them  T’ 

“ ‘ Four  shillings  and  ninepence/  was  the  re- 
joinder. 

“‘Can  you  cut  the  feet  off  of  them?’  was  the 
next  query. 

“ ‘ Oh,  certainly/  said  the  shop-keeper. 

“ * Then  just  cut  them  off/  was  the  laconic  direc- 
tion. 

“No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  long  shop- 
shears  were  applied,  and  instantly  the  stockings 
were  footless. 

“ ‘ And  what’s  the  price  of  ’em  now  V asked  the 
‘customer/  with  all  the  composure  imaginable. 

“ ‘ Price  of  them  now!*  echoed  the  ‘ worsted’  mer- 
chant, surprised  beyond  measure  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  question;  ‘why,  four  shillings  and  ninepence, 
to  be  sure  !* 

“ ‘ Four  ahillingt  and  ninepence  P exclaimed  the 
purchaser  ; ‘ I never  gave  but  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence for  a pair  of  “ whirlers”  in  my  life* — and  he 
laid  down  that  amount  upon  the  counter. 

“‘Well/  replied  the  tradesman,  chopfallen  and 
fairly  outwitted,  throwing  the  mutilations  at  him, 
‘ take  them,  and  be  off  with  you  ? You’ve  “ whirl- 
ed” me  Mi*  time,  but  I’ll  take  good  care  that  neither 
you  nor  any  of  your  roguish  gang  shall  do  it  again 
as  long  as  / live!”’ 

This  will  remind  the  reader,  perhaps,  of  the  cute 
Yankee  auctioneer,  who,  after  disposing  of  a violin, 
after  a hard  bidding,  to  a close-fisted  buyer,  went 
on : 

44  Now,  gentlemen,  how  much  m*  offered  for  the 
Bow  ? — how  much  ? — how  much  m*  offered  for  the 
BowV ’ 

Expostulation  was  useless.  The  fiddle  and  the 
bow,  he  said,  were  in  separate  “ classes,”  so  that 
the  former  was  not  so  very  cheap,  after  all ! 


The  poor  tailor  in  the  following  limning  from  a 
New  Orleans  journal  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
seems  to  have  fared  no  better  on  one  horn  of  a di- 
lemma than  on  another : 

“ Will  you  pay  me  this  bill,  Sir?”  said  a tailor  in 
Charles  Street,  to  a waggish  debtor. 

“ Do  you  owe  any  body  any  thing  ?”  asked  the 
wag. 

“ No,  Sir,”  replied  the  tailor. 

h Then  you  can  afford  to  wait !”  and  off  he  walked. 

A day  or  two  afterward  the  tailor  called  again. 
Our  wag  w as  not  “ at  his  wit’s  end  so,  turning  to 
his  creditor,  he  said : 

“ Are  you  in  debt  to  any  body  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  I am  sorry  to  say  I am.” 

“ Well,  why  don’t  you  pay  ?” 

“ I have’nt  got  the  money,  replied  the  tailor,  with 
a woe-begone  countenance. 

“ That’s  just  my  case,  my  dear  Sir ! I am  glad  to 
perceive  that  you  can  appreciate  my  position.  I 
always  respected  your  judgment,  Sir.  Give  us  your 
hand,  Sir!” 

Not  altogether  unlike  a case  recorded  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  opening  year  of  the  golden  har- 
vest : 

An  unsuccessful  adventurer  in  the  auriferous  re- 
gion, having  staid  for  a long  time  at  an  expensive 
hotel  in  the  city  without  having  paid  a “ red  cent” 


for  board,  although  his  bill  had  often  been  presented 
by  the  landlord,  was  one  day  waited  upon  by  that 
personage,  with  a very  determined  aspect,  when 
the  following  conversation  ensued  : 

Landlord.  “I  have  brought  you  your  bill  again 

this  morning,  Mr. , and  I want  the  money.  I 

have  sent  it  to  you  by  the  book-keeper  several  times 
before,  but  you  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
it.  Now,  what  I wish  to  say  is,  that  I shall  wait 
no  longer.  For  every  thing  that  /buy,  I am  obliged 
to  pay,  and  pay,  too,  in  cash  down.  Every  thing 
is  at  a high  figure,  and  I can’t  afford  to  keep  a hotel 
in  San  Francisco,  unless  1 collect  all  my  bills.” 

“Can’t  afford  it!”  exclaimed  the  delinquent 
boarder ; “then  why  in  thunder  don’t  you  sell  out 
to  somebody  that  can  afford  it?  That'e  the  beBt 
thing  you  can  do !” 


The  first  Indian  that  was  capitally  executed  by 
the  Cherokees,  under  Cherokee  laws  and  by  a Cher- 
okee sheriff,  was  a fellow  named  “Nat,”  who  was 
hanged  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Van  Bu- 
ren,  in  Arkansas,  for  the  murder  of  another  Indian 
who  was  called  “ Musquito.”  The  singular  and 
almost  laughable  particulars  of  the  execution  were 
recorded  at  the  time  by  an  eye-witness  : 

“ The  sheriff  had  feaused  a gallows  to  be  erected 
a short  distance  from  the  court-lodge,  but  when 
the  culprit  was  brought  to  it,  he  being  a very  tall 
man,  it  was  found  to  be  too  short  ‘ for  his  accommo- 
dation* and  some  other  place  had  to  be  sought  for 
the  execution. 

“ The  whole  band  of  Indians,  with  the  sheriff  and 
* Nat*  in  the  midst  of  them,  then  betook  themselves 
to  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  in  search  of  a proper 
tree  from  which  to  suspend  the  prisoner ; and,  after 
a little  time,  a tall  cotton-wood  was  found,  with  a 
projecting  limb  far  up  the  trunk,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  all,  was  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

“Nat,  now  that  all  things  were  ready,  expressed 
a wish  to  bathe  in  the  river  once  more,  which  he 
was  permitted  to  do,  carefully  guarded  by  the  rifles 
from  the  shore.  He  went  into  the  water,  frolicked 
about  for  some  time,  swam  to  and  fro  with  great 
apparent  pleasure,  then  came  to  the  shore,  donned 
his  blanket,  and  stood  ready  for  the  last  act  of  the 
drama. 

“The  sheriff  now  told  him  to  climb  the  tree, 
which  he  commenced  doing,  the  officers  of  the  law 
toiling  up  after  him  with  the  fatal  cord.  ‘Nat’ 
reached  the  projecting  branch  of  the  tree,  and  was 
desired  by  the  sheriff  to  work  himself  out  upon  it  as 
far  off  from  the  trunk  as  he  could,  which  was  done, 
when  the  sheriff  adjusted  the  noose  around  his  neck, 
and  tied  the  other  end  of  the  rope  around  the 
limb ! 

“ All  these  preparations  were  conducted  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  and  the  most  perfect  good  under- 
standing existed  between  the  sheriff  and  the  Indian. 
When  all  the  arrangements  were  completed,  the 
sheriff  told  ‘ Nat’  that  he  would  slide  down  the  tree 
to  the  ground,  and  make  a signal  when  he,  the  pris- 
oner, must  jump  off  the  limb — to  all  which  ‘Nat’ 
cheerfully  assented. 

“ The  sheriff  reached  the  ground,  and  looking  up 
to  the  limb  upon  which  sat  the  poor  victim,  he 
shouted : 

“ ‘ Now,  “Nat,”  you  red  rascal,  jump!*  And  jump 
‘Nat*  did  ; and,  after  a few  struggles,  hung  a mass 
of  lifeless  clay,  to  the  infinite  wonderment  of  his 
red  brethren,  who  had  never  before  been  regaled 
with  the  sight  of  an  execution  of  that  kind.” 
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Gan  Eden, ; or,  Pictures  of  Cuba  (published  by  Shel- 
don, Lamport,  and  Blakeman),  presents  the  poetical 
and  romantic  aspect  of  island  life  in  Cuba  in  a tone 
of  enthusiastic  admiration.  To  the  excited  imagin- 
ation of  the  writer,  Cuba  has  no  history.  Its  name 
summons  up  but  a single  sublime  figure.  Before 
Columbus,  its  annals  are  a blank — after  him,  a re- 
pulsive record  of  war  and  commerce.  Cuba,  to  this 
writer,  is  the  land  of  the  lotus,  and  the  abode  of  si- 
rens. His  arrival  in  Havana  seemed  like  the  en- 
trance to  Paradise.  As  the  dark  gray  rocks  and 
white  tower  of  the  Moro  Castle  grew  plainer  over 
the  terraced  roofs  and  glittering  houses  of  the  city, 
one  might  think  that  he  had  discovered  for  the  first 
time  the  populous  Cathay  for  which  Columbus 
longed.  Not  more  strange,  not  more  rich,  not  more 
beautiful  than  the  vast  landlocked  bay  of  Havana, 
with  its  ships  and  its  shores,  is  the  bay  of  Naples, 
or  the  roadstead  of  Genoa.  A profusion  of  gay  flags 
, floated  from  an  endless  line  of  masts.  Negroes,  in 
bright  jackets  and  briefest  trowsers,  thronged  the 
quays  of  yellow  stone.  As  a part  of  the  imposing 
panorama,  were  large  square  stone  warehouses 
fronted  with  low  colonnades — elegant  dwellings  in 
the  Italian  style,  relieved  by  bright  green  jalousies 
and  plumes  of  graceful  foliage — the  gay  volantes, 
brilliant  with  silver,  rolling  in  and  out  of  enormous 
gateways.  Behind  the  fanciful  lines  of  the  pictur- 
esque houses,  rose  now  and  then  the  sombre  gray 
towers  of  a Romanesque  church,  or  the  high-peaked 
roof  of  a huge  convent. 

Nor  did  the  daily  routine  of  existence  in  Havana 
strike  the  unaccustomed  eyes  of  our  traveler  with  less 
lively  sensations.  People  in  the  tropics  rarely  per- 
petrate the  wild  excesses  with  which  the  northern 
races  warm  their  frozen  blood.  The  tropics  are  the 
home  of  temperance  and  regularity.  The  very  winds 
are  methodical  in  their  madness,  and  give  timely 
notice  of  their  intended  orgies.  The  life  of  a Ha- 
vana dandy  is  as  systematic  as  that  of  a New  En- 
gland deacon.  The  morning  is  passed  quietly  and 
calmly.  The  afternoon  melts  imperceptibly  away 
at  one  of  those  Creole  dinner-tables  which  so  com- 
bine elegance  of  arrangement  with  refinement  of 
manners,  as,  like  the  celebrated  suppers  of  Plato, 
to  form  *'a  pleasure  not  for  the  moment  only,  but 
for  many  succeeding  days.'*  Then  comes  the  serene 
lounge  in  the  balcony  with  some  domestic  charmer, 
or  the  saunter  along  the  crowded  Paseo.  But  it  is 
in  the  dance  of  Cuba  that  the  Creole  finds  the  true 
rhythmic  utterance  of  his  warm,  languid  life.  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  “ poetry  of  motion"  inspires  the 
author  with  its  irresistible  afflatus,  and  he  discourses 
eloquently  on  the  institution  of  dancing,  in  its  moral 
and  social  influence. 

Leaving  the  enchantments  of  Havana,  he  explores 
the  beautiful  recesses  of  the  interior,  of  which  his 
graceful  and  graphic  sketches  present  a vivid  idea 
to  the  reader.  His  descriptions  of  rural  life  form  a 
Singularly  interesting  portion  of  the  volume.  Though 
•very  thing  is  seen  in  a brilliant  purple  light,  he 
seems  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  facts — while  he 
kindles  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  he  by  no 
means  leaves  them  destitute  of  a valuable  collection 
of  informing  materials.  His  book,  we  think,  has 
every  quality  to  win  the  public  favor,  and  can  scarce* 
ly  fail  of  a wide  and  lasting  popularity. 

Of  amore  prosaic,  but  not  less  instructive  charac- 
ter, is  The  History  of  Cuba  by  Maturin  M.  BiLLOU 
(published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.),  con- 
taining the  result  of  observations  during  a tempo- 
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rary  residence  on  the  island,  with  a brief  sketch  of 
its  history  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the  present. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  destiny  of  Cuba  is 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  He  sets  forth 
his  views  forcibly,  and  sustains  them  by  various 
plausible  considerations.  The  most  interesting 
portion  of  his  book,  however,  as  well  as,  in  our 
view,  the  most  valuable,  is  that  which  treats  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  Cuban  society.  Here  he  is 
entirely  at  home,  and  writes  gracefully  and  with 
effect.  His  pictures  are  not  so  deeply  tinted  as 
those  in  Gan- Eden,  but  they  show  evident  marks 
of  fidelity,  and  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  anima- 
tion. No  reader  who  wishes  to  gain  a lively  idea 
of  the  present  state  of  Cuba  should  fail  to  possess 
himself  of  the  contents  of  this  volume. 

Na  Motu , or  Reef  Rovings  in  the  Southern  Seas , 
by  Edward  T.  Perkins,  is  a narrative  of  personal 
adventures  at  the  Hawaiian,  Georgian,  and  Society 
Islands.  The  incidents  related  are  comprised  be- 
tween the  years  1848  and  1853.  They  include  a 
variety  of  nautical  experiences,  both  grave  and  hu- 
morous, as  well  as  descriptions  of  life  on  shore. 

The  sketches  are  without  pretension  to  literary 
merit,  but  their  careless  and  almost  colloquial  style 
will  doubtless  attract  many  readers.  The  volume 
is  brought  out  with  a good  deal  of  typographical 
show,  and  is  illustrated  by  twelve  lithographic  en- 
gravings. (Published  by  Pudney  and  Russell.) 

Another  novel  founded  on  the  experiences  of 
“fast  life"  in  New  York  and  Boston  is  published 
by  J.  C.  Derby,  entitled  Easy  Nat , aiming  to  hit 
off  the  evils  of  intemperance,  the  dangers  of  dissi- 
pation, the  follies  of  fashion,  and  the  wages  of  sin 
in  large  cities.  The  author  is  Mr.  A.  L.  Stimson, 
who  shows  great  familiarity  with  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, and  considerable  power  of  expression, 
though  his  forte  does  not  lie  in  the  construction  of 
a plot.  His  characters,  which  are  evidently  sug- 
gested by  real  life,  are  sustained  with  great  natural- 
ness, and  though  often  placed  in  awkward  positions, 
do  not  call  forth  the  indelicate  allusions  and  de- 
scriptions, from  which  works  of  this  kind  are  seldom 
free.  On  the  whole,  the  story  may  be  commended 
for  its  lively  portraitures  and  its  wholesome  moral 
tendencies. 

Evans  and  Dickerson  have  received  three  new 
volumes  of  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.'s  excellent  edi- 
tion of  The  British  Poets , containing  the  poetical 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
and  Thomas  Campbell,  with  memoirs  of  the  au- 
thors and  illustrative  notices.  The  biography  of 
Campbell  is  interesting.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Hill,  who  is  connected  with  Camp- 
bell's family  by  marriage  with  his  favorite  niece. 

This  edition  entirely  justifies  the  extensive  popu- 
larity which  it  has  acquired. 

Bertha  and  Julia ; or,  the  Parsonage  of  Beech  Glen, 
by  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith.  (Published  by  J. 

C.  Derby.)  In  this  romance,  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
title-page,  the  interest  depends  less  on  an  artistic- 
ally-managed plot,  than  on  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  principal  personages,  who  are  used  as 
illustrations  of  general  ideas.  The  narrative  has 
too  few  incidents  for  dramatic  effect ; fragmentary 
in  its  construction,  its  progress  is  impeded  by  the 
want  of  unity  of  form  ; the  transitions  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  two  leading  characters — of  which  the 
main  body  of  the  book  is  composed — to  description, 
are  sudden  and  often  perplexing ; and  the  mass  of 
thought,  for  which  the  story  serves  as  a vehicle,  will 
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doubtless  prove  a burden  to  readers  in  quest  of  and,  in  short,  to  have  enacted  the  part  of  an  Ad- 
amusement.  But  judging  the  work  from  the  point  mirable  Crichton  among  the  bankers,  brokers,  and 
of  view  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  written,  speculators  of  the  day.  His  statements  will  doubt- 
we  find  in  it  a scries  of  subtle  analyses  of  character,  less  be  read  with  interest,  though  often  with  con- 
a bold  and  vigorous  discussion  of  various  questions  tempt  and  disgust,  by  the  friends  of  many  of  the 


of  philosophical  and  social  interest,  and  several  sin- 
gularly felicitous  individual  portraitures,  which,  in 
reality,  are  sketches  of  prevailing  types  in  modern 
society  rather  than  of  persons.  The  general  tone 
of  reflection  betrays  a highly  contemplative  mind, 
and  one  which  loves  to  embody  the  loftiest  concep- 
tions in  a mystic  or  allegorical  form.  A fine  essence 
of  poetry  pervades  the  volume,  though  the  imagin- 
ative element  is  not  so  absorbing  as  to  prevent  un- 
common strength  and  acuteness  of  thought.  The 
contrast  between  Bertha  and  Julia — the  two  prom- 
inent female  characters — is  admirably  preserved, 
forming  a moral  perspective  of  rare  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance ; while  the  dreaming,  sensitive,  high- 
principled,  noble-minded,  but  too  romantic  Ernest 
Hclfcnstein,  presents  a development  of  character 
that  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Parsonage  of 
Beech  Glen.  As  regards  the  literary  execution  of 
this  work,  its  pure,  transparent,  and  forcible  dic- 
tion, and  its  affluence  of  poetical  imagery,  suggest 
a favorable  comparison  with  the  previous  prose 
writings  of  the  author,  remarkable  as  they  are  for 
their  richness  and  force  of  expression. 

Stringer  and  Townsend  have  completed  the  serial 
publication  of  The  Practical  Draughtsman,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Armengaud,  by  William 
Johnson,  forming  a large  quarto  volume,  with  a 
profusion  of  diagrams  and  pictorial  illustrations. 
The  work  comprises  a complete  course  of  mechan- 
ical, engineering,  and  architectural  drawing,  in  all 
its  numerous  relations  to  the  constructive  arts.  We 
arc  not  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  its  tech- 
nical merits  ; but  the  high  reputation  which  it  has 
gained  abroad,  the  copiousness  of  its  details,  and 
the  beautiful  finish  of  its  execution,  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  branches  of 
which  it  treats  are  subjects  of  special  interest. 

The  American  Cottage  Builder , by  John  Bullock 
(published  by  Stringer  and  Townsend),  furnishes  a 
variety  of  designs,  plans,  and  specifications,  of  dif- 
ferent cottage  edifices,  from  the  cheapest  structures 
to  the  most  costly  dwellings.  In  addition  to  the  prac- 
tical details,  which  compose  the  principal  part  of 
the  volume,  the  author  presents  some  instructive 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Art  and 
Artists  on  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  Youth  of  Jefferson  (published  by  Redfield)  is 
founded  on  certain  legendary  reminiscences  in  the 
early  life  of  the  great  Virginian,  which  the  author 
has  wrought  up  into  a lively,  humorous  story, 
abounding  in  effective  dramatic  touches,  admirable 
delineations  of  character,  and  vivid  illustrations  of 
society  in  the  Old  Dominion  nearly  a century  ago. 
The  work  is  published  anonymously,  but  the  deli- 
cate and  finely-flavored  style  betrays  a hand  that 
can  not  fail  of  distinction,  if  it  should  often  work 
with  the  same  natural  grace  as  in  this  production. 

Fifty  Years  in  Both  Hemispheres , by  VlNCENT 
Nolte.  (Published  by  Redfield.)  A collection 
of  amusing  reminiscences  by  a celebrated  European 
mercantile  adventurer,  who  carried  on  extensive 
speculations  in  New  Orleans  and  other  American 
cities  for  a series  of  years.  He  boasts  to  have  been 
connected  with  great  financial  houses  in  London 
and  Paris — to  have  enjoyed  intimate  relations  with 
distinguished  public  characters — to  have  had  im- 
mense sums  of  money  at  his  command — to  have 
exerted  a wide  influence  in  commercial  circles — 
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persons  with  whom  he  claims  connection,  and 
whose  characters  he  handles  without  gloves.  His 
talent  at  drawing  the  long  bow  will  not  be  disputed ; 
nor  his  unrivaled  gift  at  assuming  the  interest  of 
his  readers  in  endless  egotistical  details.  Apart 
from  its  tissue  of  gossip  and  scandal  about  numer- 
ous celebrities  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
the  volume  contains  little  information — is  unworthy 
of  reliance  as  to  matters  of  fact — and  is  concocted 
with  about  as  much  skill  as  would  be  expected  from 
a conceited  braggart,  and  broken  down  soldier  of 
fortune.  Thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  a de- 
crepit old  age,  he  endeavors  to  eke  out  a scanty 
subsistence,  by  imposing  the  records  of  an  unscru- 
pulous life  on  the  public. 

The  History  of  Pyrrhus , by  Jacob  Abbott,  is  a 
new  volume  of  the  popular  juvenile  series,  in  which  . 
the  facts  and  traditions  of  ancient  historical  lore 
are  wrought  into  a pleasing  narrative  for  the  in- 
struction of  children.  After  a long  interval  of  si- 
lence the  author  will  be  welcomed  by  the  host  of 
readers,  both  young  and  old,  who  look  to  his  ex- 
pressive pen  for  gratification,  and  who  never  look 
in  vain.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Puddleford  and  its  People , by  H.  H.  RlLEY.  Un- 
der this  euphonious  name,  the  author  brings  before 
us  a prairie  village,  located  somewhere  “ west  of 
sundown,”  with  the  promiscuous  population  which 
such  a settlement  always  collects  within  its  bor- 
ders. His  style  is  adapted  to  the  subject — off-hand, 
fresh  as  vernal  forest-leaves,  without  a particle  of 
literary  starch,  and  sometimes  presenting  strange 
specimens  of  the  vernacular.  His  sketches  are 
alive  with  humor.  He  excels  in  hitting  off  the  odd 
peculiarities  of  a primitive  social  state.  His  like- 
nesses arc  so  natural,  that  we  can  pronounce  them 
accurate  without  knowing  the  originals.  Whoever 
neglects  to  read  this  volume,  will  miss  a rich  fund 
of  entertainment  for  a summer's  day  or  a winter's 
night.  (Published  by  Samuel  Hueston.) 

We  find  in  our  London  journals  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  criticism  on  American  books,  often  one- 
sided and  prejudiced,  sometimes  ludicrously  unin- 
telligent, though  as  frequently  impartial  and  dis- 
criminating. The  following  is  from  the  Literary 
Gazette : 

" Of  a book  deservedly  popular  as  a guide  to  the 
formation  of  intellectual  and  moral  character  in 
young  men,  Todd's  Student’s  Manual , a new  edi- 
tion is  published  (Knight  and  Son),  with  a preface 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binncy  of  London,  whose 
warm  commendation  of  the  work  is  an  influential 
testimony  to  its  excellence,  from  his  personal  char- 
acter, and  the  peculiar  interest  he  takes  in  what- 
ever bears  on  the  welfare  of  the  class  for  which  the 
manual  was  prepared.  Mr.  Binney  characterized 
the  work  as  * light  and  lively  in  style,  weighty  in 
matter,  enriched  by  many  pertinent  quotations  from 
other  writers,  and  rendered  at  once  striking  and  at- 
tractive by  its  illustrative  examples.  It  is  gener- 
ally marked  by  great  good  sense ; it  is  evidently 
wrought  out  from  personal  experience  and  actual  j 
observation ; it  descends  indeed  often  to  small 
things,  but  they  are  mostly  such  as  have  | mire 
important  bearing  on  what  is  great,  on  habit,  char- 
acter, and  general  reputation,  than  young  men  are 
apt  to  suppose.  A parent  or  friend  could  not  dt 
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better  than  put  this  book  into  the  hands  of  a youth 
starting  for  college.*  A few  of  the  details  of  Mr. 
Todd's  Manual  are  less  suited  for  English  than  for 
American  students,  but  on  the  whole  the  counsels 
are  of  universal  application,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
the  work  increasingly  used  in  this  country.  The 
editor’s  prefatory  cautions,  as  to  some  of  the  au- 
thor's statements  and  advices,  we  consider  appro- 
priate and  judicious,  and  contribute  to  rendering 
this  the  best  English  edition  of  this  valuable  book.” 

The  same  journal  speaks  generously,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  judgment  of  the  Athencsum,  of  one  of 
our  most  popular  countrywomen  : 

44  The  second  series  of  Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny's 
Portfolio  is  as  miscellaneous  in  its  contents  and 
sprightly  in  its  style  as  the  first.  With  American 
readers  the  work  is  sure  to  be  popular,  and  there  is 
much  to  render  it  attractive  to  English  readers  also. 
If  there  are  many  errors  of  taste  to  condemn,  there 
are  ornaments  of  fancy  to  admire,  and  a substantial 
body  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling  to  approve  in 
most  of  the  sketches.” 


Of  TVie  Rhetoric  of  Conversation  ; or,  Bridles  and 
Spurs  for  the  Management  of  the  Tongue , by  George 
Winfred  Her  vey,  we  have  the  following  notice  : 

44  In  this  volume,  by  an  American  writer,  will  be 
found  much  sensible  and  entertaining  counsel,  on 
the  difficult  and  important  subject  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  tongue,  enlivened  by  anecdotes  and  il- 
lustrations, historical  and  biographical.  On  the  art 
and  ethics  of  talking  it  is  a comprehensive  manual, 
and  no  book  in  the  English  language  has  entered 
so  systematically  into  the  subject,  and  presented 
so  many  striking  and  appropriate  hints  for  practical 
use.  Though  conversational  power  or  grace  is  one 
of  the  last  things  either  to  be  acquired  or  improved 
by  rules,  there  are  faults  and  follies  which  the  pe- 
rusal of  a work  like  this  will  prevent ; and  in  some 
cases  useful  positive  directions  are  also  given.” 

Here  is  an  account  of  one  of  our  native  poets, 
who  has  not  yet  made  much  sensation  in  his  own 
country : 

41  Mr.  David  Bates  is  an  American  poet,  with  few 
of  the  poetic  hyperbolisms  of  his  countrymen,  and 
with  few  of  those  grand  thoughts  of  theirs  which 
are  broadly  paving  the  way  for  a national  literature. 
He  possesses  a sort  of  untamed  freedom,  a kind  of 
reckless  poetic  liberty  that  may  be  natural  to  the 
American  character,  but  which  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  poet.  Wc  can  not  say  that  any  single 
poem  in  this  volume  is  really  fine  or  grand ; and 
yet  there  is  a sort  of  rapid  harmony  in  the  words — 
broken,  it  is  too  true,  with  gaps  and  jerks — which 
serve  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  Muse.  No 
one,  speaking  fairly,  can  term  these  poems  mean 
or  paltry ; and  yet  they  want  breadth,  substance, 
and  force.  They  arc  evidently  not  the  fruit  of  a 
bold  intellect,  but  the  product  of  an  intense  and 
vivid  nature,  acutely  sensible  of  pictorial  situa- 
tions. Mr.  Bates’s  manner  of  writing  would  imply 
that  he  is  yet  young;  the  poet,  in  fact,  exhibits  the 
unfashioned  material  which  severe  study  and  a firm 
but  plastic  hand  may  yet  fashion  into  a rich,  if  not 
a splendid  fabric.” 


Tho  following  piece  of  information  from  the  Lon - 
do^Critic  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers  : 

44  Nearly  all  the  lighter  American  books  of  merit, 
for  some  years  past,  have  come  from  the  pens  of 
females— Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Wethereil,  Miss  Cum- 


mings, Mrs.  Mowatt,  Grace  Greenwood,  and  Miss 
Willis,  the  author  of  4 Fern  Leaves.*  ” 


The  Athemrum  speaks  favorably,  on  the  whole, 
of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s  Sunny  Memories  of  For- 
eign Lands , though  not  without  a dash  of  its  inevit- 
able tartness,  when  commenting  on  American  pro- 
ductions : 

44  4 Sunny  Memories'  is  not  a title  to  mislead.  If 
any  fault  shall  be  found  with  Mrs.  Stowe,  it  will 
not  be  on  the  score  of  disingenuousness.  She  tells 
her  reader  at  once  that  the  Europe  she  presents  to 
him  is  the  Europe  of  her  imagination  and  her  grati- 
tude. Mrs.  Stowe  come  to  England  over  a heaving 
sea  of  rose-water.  She  moved  about  under  a canopy 
of  gold.  Wherever  she  turned  she  beheld  pleasant 
faces.  To  her  eye  the  air  was  full  of  light.  The 
blackest  cloud  turned  toward  her  its  silver  edge. 
The  verdure  wore  its  brightest  green,  and  the  sun- 
shine kindled  with  its  richest  fires  at  her  approach. 
There  was  rain  in  the  country,  there  w'as  smoke  in 
London — as  we  learn  incidentally — but  the  traveler 
did  not  feel  them  otherwise  than  as  a charm.  All 
this  is  very  amiable,  if  not  very  wise.  Mrs.  Stowe 
was  made  much  of  by  many  people,  and  she  does 
her  best  to  make  much  of  many  people  in  return, 
especially  of  great  people.  We  will  not  find  fault 
with  her  for  this  desire  to  repay  laudation  by  lauda* 
tion.  It  was  a weakness  natural  to  her  place  and 
her  antecedents.  As  every  thing  was  made  so  very 
pleasant  for  her  in  England,  she  would  have  been 
more  than  woman  had  she  retained,  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  incense,  the  calm  eye  of  the  philosopher 
for  defects  of  character  and  manners.  It  is  not  in 
her  narrative  that  we  must  look  for  such  a book  on 
England  as  Miss  Martineau  has  given  us  on  Amer- 
ica.” 


A lively  gossiping  work  by  P.  G.  Patmore,  en- 
titled My  Friends  and  Acquaintance,  containing  a 
good  deal  of  literary  anecdote  and  personal  remin- 
iscence, has  been  issued  in  London.  The  vener- 
able literatcur  gives  some  amusing  sketches  of  the 
social  and  domestic  habits  of  Hazlitt  : 

41  Hazlitt  usually  rose  at  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
in  the  day — scarcely  ever  before  twelve  ; and  if  he 
had  no  work  in  hand,  he  would  sit  over  his  break- 
fact  (of  excessively  strong  black  tea,  and  a toasted 
French  roll)  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon — silent, 
motionless,  and  self-absorbed,  as  a Turk  over  his 
opium-pouch ; for  tea  served  him  precisely  in  this 
capacity.  It  was  the  only  stimulant  he  ever  took, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  only  luxury  ; the  delicate 
state  of  his  digestive  organs  prevented  him  from 
tasting  any  fermented  liquors,  or  touching  any  food 
but  beef  and  mutton,  or  poultry  and  game,  dressed 
with  perfect  plainness.  He  never  touched  any  but 
black  tea,  and  was  very  particular  about  the  quality 
of  that,  always  using  the  most  expensive  that  could 
be  got : and  he  used,  when  living  alone,  to  consume 
nearly  a pound  in  a week.  A cup  of  Hazlitt’s  tea 
(if  you  happened  to  come  in  for  the  first  brewage 
of  it)  was  a peculiar  thing  ; I have  never  tasted  any 
thing  like  it.  He  always  made  it  himself;  half- 
filling the  teapot  writh  tea,  pouring  the  boiling  water 
on  it,  and  then  almost  immediately  pouring  it  out ; 
using  with  it  a great  quantity  of  sugar  and  cream. 

44  To  judge  from  its  occasional  effect  upon  myself, 
I should  say  that  the  quantity  Hazlitt  drank  of  this 
tea  produced,  ultimately,  a most  injurious  effect 
upon  him  ; and  in  all  probability  hastened  his  death, 
which  took  place  from  disease  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. But  its  immediate  effect  was  agreeable,  evta 
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to  a degree  of  fascination ; and,  not  feeling  any  sub* 
sequent  reaction  from  it,  he  persevered  in  its  use  to 
the  last,  notwithstanding  two  or  three  attacks  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  terminated  his  life 

“ His  breakfast  and  tea  were  frequently  the  only 
meals  that  Hazlitt  took  till  late  at  night ; when  he 
usually  ate  a hearty  supper  of  hot  meat — either 
rump-steak,  poultry,  or  game — a partridge  or  a 
pheasant.  This  he  invariably  took  at  a tavern ; his 
other  meals  (except  his  dinner  sometimes)  being  as 
invariably  taken  at  home. 

44  There  were  three  or  four  houses  only  that  he 
frequented ; for  he  never  entered  the  doors  of  any 
one  where  his  ways  were  not  well  known,  or  where 
there  was  any  chance  of  his  bill  being  asked  for  till 
he  chose  to  offer  payment  of  it.  And  when  treated 
in  a way  that  pleased  him  in  this  latter  particular, 
he  did  not  care  what  he  paid.  I have  known  him 
pay  with  cheerfulness  accumulated  sums  of  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds  for  suppers  only  or  chiefly. 

“ The  houses  Hazlitt  frequented  were  the  South- 
ampton Coffee-house,  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane  ; Munday’s,  in  Maiden  Lane,  Co- 
vent Garden ; and  (for  a short  period)  the  Spring 
Garden  Coffee-house.  The  first  of  these  he  has  im- 
mortalized in  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  his  essays, 
4 On  Coffee-house  Politicians.’  Here,  for  several 
years,  he  used  to  hold  a sort  of  evening  levee ; 
where,  after  a certain  hour  at  night  (and  till  a very 
uncertain  hour  in  the  morning)  he  was  always  to  be 
found,  and  always  more  or  less  ready  to  take  part  in 
that  sort  of  desultory  4 talk’  (the  only  thing  really 
deserving  the  name  of  4 conversation’)  in  which  he 
excelled  every  man  1 ever  met  with.  But  of  this 
hereafter.  Here,  however,  in  that  little  bare  and 
comfortless  coffee-room,  have  I scores  of  times  seen 
the  daylight  peep  through  the  crevices  of  the  win- 
dow-shutters upon  ‘Table-Talk’  that  was  worthy 
an  intellectual  feast  of  the  gods. 

44  Hazlitt  himself  could  never  bear  to  see  the  table 
wholly  empty  of  some  emblem  of  that  4 taking  one’s 
ease  at  one’s  inn1  which  was  a favorite  feeling  and 
phrase  with  him  ; and  immediately  his  supper-cloth 
was  removed  (for  his  corporeal  enjoyment  on  these 
occasions  was  confined  to  the  somewhat  solid  but 
brief  one  of  a pound  or  so  of  rump-steak  or  cold 
roast  beef),  he  used  to  be  impatient  to  know  what 
we  were  each  of  us  going  to  take  ; and,  as  each  in 
turn  determined  the  important  point,  he  would  taste 
it  with  us  in  imagination.  It  was  his  frequent  and 
almost  habitual  practice,  the  moment  the  first  glass 
was  placed  upon  the  table  after  supper,  to  take  it 
up  as  if  to  carry  it  to  his  lips,  then  to  stop  for  a few 
moments  before  it  reached  them,  and  then  to  smell 
the  liquor  and  draw  in  the  fumes,  as  if  they  were 
* a rich  distilled  perfume.’  He  would  then  put  the 
glass  down  slowly,  without  uttering  a word ; and 
you  might  sometimes  see  the  tears  start  into  his 
eyes,  while  he  drew  in  his  breath  to  the  uttermost, 
and  then  sent  it  forth  in  a half  sigh,  half  yawn,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  very  depth  of  his  heart. 
At  other  times  he  would  put  the  glass  down  with  a 
less  dejected  feeling,  and  exclaim,  in  atone  of  gusto 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  earnest  of 
gastronomes  over  the  last  mouthful  of  his  actual 
ortolan,  4 That’s  fine !’  literally  exhilarating  and 
almost  intoxicating  himself  with  the  bare  imagina- 
tion of  it. 

44  The  three  or  fouT  hours  a day  employed  by  Haz- 
litt in  composition  enabled  him  to  produce  an  essay 
for  a magazine,  one  of  his  most  profound  and  mas- 
terly Table-Talks,  in  two  or  three  sittings ; or  a 
long  and  brilliant  article  of  thirty  or  forty  pages  for 


the  4 Edinburgh  Review,’  in  about  a week.  But 
when  he  had  an  entire  volume  or  work  in  hand  he 
invariably  went  into  the  country  to  execute  it,  and 
almost  always  to  the  same  spot — a little  wayside 
public-house,  called  4 The  Hut,’  standing  alone,  and 
some  miles  distant  from  any  other  house,  on  Win- 
terslow  Heath,  a barren  tract  of  country  on  the  road 
to  and  a few  miles  from  Salisbury.  There,  en- 
sconced in  a little  wainscoted  parlor,  looking  out 
over  the  bare  heath  to  the  distant  groves  of  Norman 
Court,  some  of  his  finest  essays  were  written; 
there,  in  utter  solitude  and  silence,  many  of  his 
least  unhappy  days  were  spent ; there,  wandering 
for  hours  over  the  bare  heathy  or  through  the  dark 
woods  of  the  above-named  domain,  his  shattered 
frame  always  gained  temporary  strength  and  reno- 
vation  

44  When  Hazlitt  was  regularly  engaged  on  any 
work  or  article,  he  wrote  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  octavo  pages  at  a sitting ; and  never,  or  very 
rarely,  renewed  the  sitting  on  the  same  day,  except 
when  he  was  at  Winterslow ; where,  having  no 
means  of  occupation  or  amusement  in  the  evening 
part  of  the  day,  he  used,  I believe  habitually,  to 
write  after  his  tea.  And  doubtless,  one  of  his  mo- 
tives for  going  there  when  he  had  any  considerable 
work  to  get  through,  was  the  knowledge  that  by 
that  means  alone  he  could  persuade  himself  to 
4 work  double  tides.’  ” 


A Manchester  newspaper  is  rather  hard  on  the 
melo -dramatic  Gsobgr  Giliillan  : 

44  Never  was  there  a time  when  strong  speaking 
seemed  so  likely  to  be  unsuccessful  as  now,  and 
never  was  there  a time  which  in  reality  (though 
rather  under  the  rose)  so  welcomes  it  as  now. 
Without  culture,  accomplishment,  reflective  power, 
originality,  or  suggestiveness,  the  Rev.  George  Gil- 
fillan  has  grown  to  be  a notability,  simply  by  speak- 
ing in  his  own  way.  George  is  now  on  the  fair  way 
to  a reputation,  for  he  is  being  abused  by  every  body, 
and  that  is  the  next  best  (or  worst)  thing  to  being 
praised  by  every  body.  It  was  Maccall  who  said 
of  him  what  was  quoted  the  other  day  in  some  no- 
tice of  him  in  the  Atherueum  by  David  Masson : 
4 He  thinks  himself  a great  painter  because  he 
paints  with  a big  brush !’  ” 


Thomas  Campbell,  is  said  to  have  reject- 
ed Miss  Mitford’s  papers  when  he  was  editor  of 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine ; they  found  a place 
in  the  Lady's  Magazine , and  were  subsequently 
brought  together  in  a volume  under  the  title  of 
44  Our  Village.” 

The  moral  effect  of  Dickens’s  writings  is  hap- 
pily set  forth  in  the  subjoined  sonnet  from  The 
Kxaminer : 

SONNET  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ. 

As  glistening  rain  refresheth  thirsty  earth. 

As  dew  brings  sweeter  life  unto  the  flowers. 
So,  unto  hosts  of  lives  thy  varied  powers 
Have  given  to  heart  and  mind  a better  birth. 
When  Moses  touched  the  rock,  in  the  old  day, 
Lo  ! welcome  streams  most  genially  fell ; 

So  doth  thy  pen  delightfully  compel 
The  hardest  heart  to  yield  unto  thy  sway. 

Thy  themes,  as  poet,  chiefly  hope  and  love, 

Thy  aim,  the  happy  good  of  all  thy  race ; 

Thy  power,  to  mirth  and  sorrow  both  can  move ; 

Can  smooth  our  journey  to  that  Higher  Place. 
Thou  master  of  most  pleasant  Humor-wit, 

Thine  is  the  largest  Heart-mind  ever  writ ! 
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Figure  I.—Manteau 


TH  £ transparent  tissues  of  summer  begin  to  give 
place  to  fabrics  somewhat  more  substantial 
The  B via  NT  i. ye,  which  we  illustrate  above,  forms 
an  appropriate  link  between  summer  ami  autumn 
styles.  It  19  characterized  by  its  dignified  aspect, 
its  elaborate  embellishment,  and  its  easy  adapta- 
tion lo  the  movements  of  the  wearer.  The  material 
is  Gros  d’Ot toman,  of  a Napoleon  blue  color*  orna- 
mented with  black  velvet  bands,  adorned  with  Ori- 
ental figures.  A richly  tasseled  fringe  adds  much  to 
the  unique  effect  of  this  garment,  its  form  is  am- 
ple, being  box-plaited  in  the  back  into  a yoke,  which 
is  smoot lily  adapted  to  the  figure. 

Sleb We  observe  a sleeve  which,  besides 
being  in  itself  beautiful,  is  admirably  suited  for 
elderly  ladies,  or  those  who  prefer  lo  have  their 
wrists  covered  during  the  cool  season.  It  is  of  very 
simple  construction.  The  fullness  of  the  sleeve  is 
gathered  in  box  plaits  a scant  inch  wide  (very  little 
being  folded  under),  and  3J  or  4 inches  deep  at  the 
shoulder  and  wrist.  The  meeting  edges  of  the 


plai's  arc  seamed  together;  a co  d may  be  inserted 
for  ornament.  The  fullness  of  the  drapery  falls  free 


Figure  2.— Sleetr, 
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entered  his  former  cabinet.  I^ouis  Stanislas 
Xavier  had  left  in  such  haste,  that  many  memo- 
rials of  his  presence  remained  behind.  The  lux- 
urious easy  chair,  to  which  his  enormous  obesity 
and  his  many  infirmities  confined  him,  was  in  the 
corner.  A portfolio,  forgotten  upon  the  table, 
contained  the  private  and  confidential  papers  of 
the  King.  They  were  safe  in  the  keeping  of  Na- 
poleon. His  pride  of  character,  and  delicate  sense 
of  honor,  would  not  allow  him  to  pry  into  these 
disclosures  of  the  private  life  of  his  enemies.  He 
ordered  them  all  to  be  sealed,  and  to  be  sent  by  a 
dispatch  to  their  owner.  Som3  officious  person, 
thinking  to  gratify  the  Emperor,  had  placed  upon 
the  table  sundry  caricatures,  holding  up  the  Bour- 
bons to  derision.  The  Emperor  indignantly  or- 
dered them  to  be  removed.  He  had  too  much 
majesty  of  soul  to  indulge  in  triumph  so  ignoble. 
Crucifixes,  images,  and  beads,  indices  of  the  de- 
votion or  the  superstition  of  Louis,  were  strewed 
about  the  room.  41  Take  them  away,”  said  the 
Emperor  mildly.  44  The  cabinet  of  a French  mon- 
arch should  not  resemble  the  cell  of  a monk.” 

He  ordered  the  map  of  France  to  be  spread 
upon  the  table.  As  he  contemplated  its  dimin- 
ished borders,  he  exclaimed  with  sadness,  44  Poor 
France  !”  Then  turning  to  Caulaincourt,  he  said, 
44 1 have  proclaimed  peace  throughout  my  march. 
As  far  as  depends  on  me,  my  promise  shall  be 
fulfilled.  Circumstances  are  imperative.  I will 
recognize  the  treaty  of  Paris.  I can  now  accept 
what  I could  not  accept  at  Chatillon  without  tar- 
nishing my  glory.  France  was  obliged  to  make 
sacrifices.  The  act  is  done.  But  it  did  not  be- 
come m?  to  strip  France  to  preserve  the  crown. 
I take  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  I find  them.  I 
wish  the  continuation  of  peace.  It  is  the  sound 
policy  of  the  Powers  not  to  rekindle  the  torch  of 
war.  I have  written  to  the  Empress.  She  will 
prevail  upon  her  father  to  permit  her  to  rejoin 
me.”  % 

Napoleon  earnestly  desired  peace.  He  even 
thought  it  possible , though  not  at  all  probable, 
that  the  Allies  might  now  consent  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  France.  It  consequently  became 
fatally  necessary  for  him  to  make  no  preparation 
for  war.  The  Allies  had  still  enormous  armies 
in  the  field,  ready  at  any  moment,  in  locust  .le- 
gions, to  pour  into  France.  The  armies  of  France 
were  disbanded,  and  there  were  no  military  sup- 
plies. Any  movement  of  Napoleon  toward  re- 
organizing his  forces  would  have  been  seized  hold 
of  by  the  Allies,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  as 
new  proof  of 44  the  insatiable  ambition  and  blood- 
thirsty appetite”  of  the  Emperor.  Consequently 
the  Emperor  was  compelled,  in  the  protection  of 
his  own  reputation,  in  which  alone  his  strength 
consisted,  to  await  the  result  of  his  proposals  for 
peace,  without  making  any  preparation  for  war. 
This  was  a fatality  from  which  there  was  no  es- 
cape. Under  embarrassments  so  dreadful  Napo- 
leon was  doomed  to  abide  the  decision  of  the 
Allies. 

The  new  cabinet  was  speedily  organized.  It 
was  composed  of  men  of  exalted  reputation,  and 
of  known  devotion  to  the  uopular  cause.  Cam- 


baceres  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice.  Na- 
poleon, as  he  called  this  illustrious  man,  of  tried 
integrity,  to  his  post,  frankly  un vailed  to  him  the 
fearful  perils  yet  to  be  encountered,  with  all  Eu- 
rope in  arms  against  the  independence  of  France. 

Carnot,  the  stanch  republican,  who  had  protested 
against  both  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  now 
convinced  that  there  was  no  hope  for  his  country 
save  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  Emperor,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department.  44  The  Rev- 
olution,” said  Napoleon  to  Carnot, 44  of  which  you 
and  I are  the  children,  requires  my  name  to  de-  ^ 
fend  it  abroad,  as  I have  occasion  for  yours  to  recon- 
cile it  to  me  at  home.  Let  us  both  make  a gen- 
erous sacrifice  ; I,  of  my  system  of  government, 
too  absolute  and  too  personal  for  the  new  require- 
ments of  the  time,  and  you  of  your  distrust  of  me. 

Let  us  unite.  Let  us  triumph  together,  over  roy- 
alty at  home  and  the  coalition  abroad.” 

Camot,  now  seeing  with  clearness  that  popular 
rights  could  by  no  possibility  be  protected  but  by 
intrusting  to  Napoleon  a certain  degree  of  ab- 
solute power , cordially  accepted  the  appointment. 

In  a crisis  so  momentous  and  awful,  with  all  the 
despotisms  of  Europe  arrayed  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  France,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
trust  to  the  tardy  and  vacillating  movements  of  a 
deliberative  assembly.  For  twenty  years  France 
had  been  compelled,  in  self-defense,  to  resolve 
itself  into  an  army.  And  an  army  must  have  an 
absolute  leader.  Napoleon  could  only  confer  upon 
France  equal  rights.  True  liberty  could  not  be 
enjoyed  until  the  sword  could  be  sheathed. 

The  faithful  Caulaincourt  received  the  ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Maret  resumed  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Napoleon,  strong  in  his  at- 
tachment to  his  old  friends,  and  ever  ready  to  for- 
give those  foibles  incident  to  humanity,  deeply 
regretted  the  loss  of  Berthier.  4*  Where  is  he?” 
said  he  frequently  ; 44  why  does  he  mistrust  me  ! 

I will  pardon  his  precipitation  in  abandoning  me, 
and  his  pliancy  to  the  Bourbons.  They  were  the 
gods  of  his  youth.  I will  receive  him  with  open 
arms,  and  give  him  back  the  place  of  chief  of 
the  staff.  I shall  inflict  no  other  punishment 
upon  him  than  to  make  him  dino  with  us  in  his 
new  uniform  of  captain  of  the  guards  of  Louis 
XVIII.”  But  the  indefatigable,  useful,  weak- 
minded  Berthier,  was  ashamed  again  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  He  fled  into  Ger- 
many. Mole,  a man  universally  popular,  assumed 
the  direction  of  roads  and  public  works.  Fouche 
was,  by  a sort  of  necessity,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  police. 

With  incredible  rapidity  this  new  government 
was  organized.  It  met  the  wishes  of  the  nation. 

The  Councilors  of  State  were  all  men  of  marked 
ability,  of  extended  reputation,  of  special  admin- 
istrative skill,  and  of  well-known  devotion  to  the 
popular  cause.  The  Councilors  drew  up  an  address 
to  the  Emperor,  which  was  intended  for  the  nation. 
“Sire!”  said  they,  44 the  Emperor  in  reascend- 
ing the  throne  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by 
the  people  re-establishes  thereby  the  people  in 
their  most  sacred  rights.  He  returns  to  reign  by 
the  only  principle  of  legitimacy  which  France  has 
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recognized  and  consecrated  for  twenty-five  years 
past.” 

“ Princes,”  Napoleon  replied,  44  are  but  the  first 
citizens  of  the  state.  Their  authority  is  more  or 
less  extended  according  to  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tions they  govern.  Sovereignty  itself  is  heredit- 
ary only  because  the  interests  of  nations  require 
it.  Beyond  this  principle  I know  of  no  legit- 
imacy.” 

Benjamin  Constant  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  sons  of  France.  As  a writer 
and  an  orator  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lican party.  When  Napoleon,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  assumed  that  dictatorial 
power,  without  which  France  could  by  no  possi- 
bility have  sustained  her  independence  against  the 
combihed  despots  of  Europe,  Benjamin  Constant 
resolutely  turned  against  the  Emperor.  But  ex- 
perience had  now  enlightened  him.  He  had  seen 
despotism  triumphant,  the  Bourbons  forced  upon 
France  by  foreigners,  and  again  driven  from  the 
kingdom  by  an  indignant  people.  He  hastened 
now  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Emperor.  Na- 
poleon received  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  old 
friend.  Frankly  and  truly  Napoleon  declared  that 
devotion  to  the  popular  cause  had  rendered  it  es- 
sential for  him  to  assume  dictatorial  power.  It 
was  a demonstrable  fact. 

“ The  nation,”  said  he,  44  threw  itself  at  my 
feet  when  I assumed  the  government.  Y ou  ought 
to  recollect  it — you  who  attempted  an  opposition. 
Where  was  your  support,  your  strength  1 No- 
where. I assumed  less  authority  than  I was  in- 
vited to  take.  The  people,  on  my  return  from 
Elba,  Ciowding  on  my  footsteps,  hurrying  from 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  called  upon  me, 
sought  me  out,  saluted  me.  From  Cannes  to 
Paris  1 have  not  conquered,  I have  administered 
the  government.  I am  not,  as  it  is  said,  the  Em- 
peror of  the  soldiers  only  ; I am  the  Emperor  of 
the  peasants,  of  the  plebeians  of  France.  There 
is  sympathy  between  us.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
privileged  classes.  The  nobility  have  served  me. 
They  rushed  in  crowds  into  my  antechambers. 
There  is  not  a post  they  have  not  accepted,  asked 
for,  solicited.  I have  had  the  Montmorencies,  the 
Noailles,  the  Rohans,  the  Beauveaus,  the  Monte- 
martes ; but  there  never  has  been  any  sympathy. 
The  horse  curveted,  he  was  well  trained ; but  I 
felt  him  quiver.  The  popular  fibre  responds  to 
my  own.  I am  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple. My  voice  acts  upon  them.  There  is  the 
same  nature  between  us.  They  look  upon  me  as 
their  support,  as  their  saviour  against  the  nobles. 
I have  only  to  make  a sign,  or  simply  to  avert  my 
eyes,  and  the  nobles  would  be  massacred  in  all  the 
provinces.  But  I do  not  wish  to  be  king  of  the 
mob.  Public  discussions,  free  elections,  respons- 
ible ministers,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  I wish  for 
all  that — the  liberty  of  the  press  above  all.  It  is 
absurd  to  stifle  it.  I am  the  man  of  the  people. 
I have  never  wished  to  deprive  them  of  liberty  for 
my  own  pleasure.  1 have  now  but  one  mission — 
to  raise  up  France  again,  and  to  give  it  the  most 
suitable  form  of  government.  I wish  for  peace. 
But  I shall  not  obtain  it  but  by  dint  of  victories. 
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I foresee  a difficult  struggle — a long  war.  To 
maintain  it  the  nation  must  support  me.”  * 

The  Emperor's  first  administrative  act  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  whole  career.  He  convened  the 
electoral  colleges  in  each  department,  that  his  re- 
sumption of  power  might  be  submitted  to  the 
suffrages  of  the  whole  people.  He  persisted  in 
this,  notwithstanding  the  Council  of  State  had 
issued  the  following  decree,  whose  statements  no 
living  being  would  venture  to  deny : 

44  March  25,  1815.  The  Council  of  State,  in 
resuming  its  functions,  feels  bound  to  make  known 
the  principles  which  form  the  rule  of  its  opinions 
and  its  conduct. 

44  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people.  They 
are  the  only  source  of  legitimate  power.  In  1 789 
the  nation  reconquered  its  rights,  which  had  for 
a long  time  been  usurped  or  disregarded.  The 
National  Assembly  abolished  the  feudal  monarchy, 
and  established  a constitutional  monarchy  and  rep- 
resentative government.  The  resistance  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  people  term- 
inated in  their  downfall,  and  their  banishment 
from  the  French  territory.  The  people  twice 
sanctioned  by  their  votes  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment established  by  their  representatives. 

44  1.  In  the  year  1799,  Bonaparte,  already 
crowned  by  victory,  was  raised  to  the  government 
by  national  assent.  A constitution  created  the  • 
consular  magistracy. 

44  2.  A decree  of  the  Senate,  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, 1802,  appointed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Con- 
sul for  life. 

44  3.  A decree  of  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1804,  conferred  upon  Napoleon  the  Impe- 
rial dignity,  and  made  it  hereditary  in  his  family. t 

* An  admirable  article  upon  Napoleon,  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana , contains  the  following  judicious  re- 
marks, which  will  commend  themselves  to  every  impartial 
mind : 

•*  The  opinions  now  entertained  respecting  him  may  be 
classed,  we  think,  under  the  following  heads.  I.  That  be 
was  an  usurper.  This  charge  is  preferred  by  two  very 
different  parties  ; 1.  By  the  adherents  of  legitimacy,  who 
think  his  noblest  course  would  have  been  to  play  the  part 
of  General  Monk.  We  need  not  discuss  this  point  in 
this  country,  and  in  the  year  1832.  2.  The  charge  of 

usurpation  is  also  made  by  some  republicans.  We  have 
already  observed  that  up  to  the  time  when  Napoleon  took 
the  reins  of  government,  no  republic  can  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  France.  We  need  then  only  ask  whether  the 
tendency  of  France  was  toward  a republic,  and  whether 
Napoleon  ought  to  have  lent  his  power  to  establish  it, pro- 
vided he  could  have  seen  the  possibility  of  its  permanence. 

The  forms  of  government,  important  as  they  are,  are  but 
secondary,  compared  to  the  primary  elements  of  national 
character  and  political  condition,  and  are  always  depend- 
ent on  the  latter.  The  preservation  of  the  new  politico- 
social  relations  was  also  to  be  attended  to.  If  a republic 
was  incompatible  with  justice,  safety  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, internal  peace,  or  national  independence,  the  former 
ought  to  have  given  way  to  the  latter.  We  believe  that 
there  are  few  persons  of  judgment  who,  at  present,  main- 
tain th8t  at  that  period  a republic  would  have  comported 
with  the  internal  and  external  relations  of  France.  Firmly 
attached  as  we  are  to  republican  institutions,  we  yet  must 
admit  that,  as  there  must  be  a difference  in  the  habitations 
of  men,  according  to  the  materials  which  they  possess  for 
their  construction,  so  governments  must  differ  with  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  governed/’  How  many 
there  are  who  are  blind  to  these  obvious  truths  ! 

t All  historians  alike  admit  the  honesty  of  these  elec- 
tions, and  the  fairness  of  the  returns.  No  intelligent  man 
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“ These  three  solemn  acts  were  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  the  nation.  It  sanctioned  them 
by  nearly  four  millions  of  votes.  Thus  had  the 
Bourbons  during  twenty-two  years  ceased  to  reign 
in  France.  They  were  forgotten  by  their  contem- 
poraries. Strangers  to  our  laws,  to  our  institu- 
tions, to  our  manners,  to  our  glory,  the  present 
generation  knew  them  not,  but  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  foreign  wars  which  they  had  ex- 
cited against  the  country,  and  the  intestine  divis- 
ions which  they  stirred  up.  The  foreigners  set 
up  a pretended  provisional  government.  They 
assembled  a minority  of  the  Senators,  and  com- 
pelled them,  in  opposition  to  their  trust  and  their 
wish,  to  set  aside  the  existing  constitutions,  to 
subvert  the  Imperial  throne,  and  to  recall  the 
Bourbon  family.  The  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  merely  the  consequence  of  the  un- 
fortunate situation  to  which  France  and  the  Em- 
peror were  reduced  by  the  events  of  the  war,  by 
treason,  and  by  the  occupation  of  the  capital. 
The  abdication  had  for  its  object  only  the  preven- 
tion of  civil  war  and  the  effusion  of  blood.  This 
act,  which  was  not  confirmed  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  could  not  destroy  the  solemn  contract 
which  had  been  formed  between  the  nation  and 
the  Emperor.  And  even  if  Napoleon  might  per- 
sonally abdicate  the  crown,  he  could  not  sacrifice 
» the  rights  of  his  son,  appointed  to  reign  after  him. 

“ Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  arrived  in  France. 
He  made  his  entry  into  the  capital.  He  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  The  people,  overawed  by 
the  presence  of  foreigners,  could  not,  freely  and 
validly,  declare  the  national  wish.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  allied  army,  having  thanked  a 
foreign  prince  for  having  enabled  him  to  ascend 
the  throne,  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  dated  the  first 
act  of  his  authority  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  hiB 
reign,  thereby  declaring  that  the  measures  which 
had  emanated  from  the  will  of  the  people  were 
merely  the  offspring  of  a long  rebellion.  All  these 
acts  are  therefore  illegal ; done  in  the  presence  of 
hostile  armies,  and  under  foreign  control,  they  are 

has  ventured  to  deny  that  the  popularity  of  Napoleon  was 
real  and  almost  boundless,  and  that  the  people  of  France, 
with  enthusiasm  unparalleled,  raised  him  to  power. 
There  were  in  Paris  generals  and  statesmen  of  com- 
manding character,  vast  influence,  and  lofty  pride,  who 
were  watching  the  proceedings  with  the  eagle  eye  of  ri- 
valry. But  neither  then,  nor  since,  have  they  ventured  to 
affirm  that  there  was  any  unfhimess  in  the  elections. 
Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  admits  the  unanimity  to  be  unde- 
niable, and  endeavors  to  account  fbr  it  by  saying,  11  The 
rich  favored  Bonaparte  for  the  sake  of  protection ; the  poor 
for  that  of  relief ; the  emigrants  because  they  desired  to 
return  to  France ; the  men  of  the  Revolution  because  they 
were  afraid  of  being  banished  from  it ; the  sanguine  and 
courageous  crowded  around  his  standard  in  hope  of 
victory ; the  timid  cowered  behind  it  in  the  desire  of 
safety.” 

All  agree  that  Napoleon  was  elevated  to  the  supreme 
power  by  a general  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm.  That 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  and  is  the  idol  of  France,  no  intel- 
ligent man  will  venture  to  deny.  Hostility  must  be  driven 
to  utter  desperation  before  it  can  affirm  that  the  suffrages 
of  the  French  people  were  not  given  to  Napoleon.  The 
unconstrained  election  of  Napoleon  is  as  demonstrative  as 
any  truth  which  history  has  recorded.  And  with  this  fact 
thus  established  beyond  all  cavil,  forever  palsied  must  be 
the  tongue  that  could  say  to  the  Emperor,  “ Thou  art  an 
tumysr 


merely  the  work  of  violence.  They  are  essen- 
tially null,  and  are  outrages  on  the  honor,  the 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

“ On  reascending  the  throne  to  which  the  peo- 
ple had  raised  him,  the  Emperor  therefore  only 
re-established  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  nation. 

He  returned  to  reign  by  the  only  principle  of  legit- 
imacy which  France  had  recognized  and  sanction- 
ed during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  to  which 
all  the  authorities  had  bound  themselves  by  oaths 
from  which  the  will  of  the  people  oould  alone  re- 
lease them.” 

Notwithstanding  these  decisive  decrees,  the 
Emperor  was  so  scrupulous  respecting  any  ap- 
pearance even  of  usurpation,  that  he  insisted  that 
the  question  of  his  re-election  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  There  were 
now  four  parties  in  France — the  Bourbonists,  the 
Orleanists,  the  Republicans,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Emperor.  The  votes  were  taken,  and  Napo- 
leon was  again  chosen  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
France,  by  a majority  of  more  than  a million  of 
votes  over  all  the  other  parties.  And  still  the 
Allies  called  this  an  usurpation  * 

The  saloons  of  the  Tuileries  were  constantly 
thronged.  Napoleon  received  all  kindly.  Mem- 
bers of  that  Senate  which  had  pronounced  Napo- 
leon's forfeiture  of  the  throne,  called  tremblingly 
with  their  congratulations.  The  Emperor  re- 
ceived them  with  courtesy,  and  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  the  slightest  resentment.  “ I leave  that 
act,”  said  he,  “ for  history  to  relate.  For  my 
part,  I forget  all  past  occurrences.” 

The  Emperor  embraced  an  early  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  institution  he  had  established  at 
Ecouen,  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  the  members 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  These  young  girls,  who 
had  been  provided  for  by  the  affectionate  liber- 
ality of  Napoleon,  gathered  around  their  benefac- 
tor with  inexpressible  enthusiasm.  They  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  with  tears  embraced 
his  knees.  He  took  up  a spoon  to  taste  their 
food.  The  spoon  immediately  became  sacred  in 
their  eyes.  When  he  left,  they  had  it  cut  in 
pieces,  and  moulded  into  little  amulets,  which 
they  wore  in  their  bosoms.  Nearly  all  the  pupils 
wore  upon  their  fingers  rings  of  braided  hair.  One 
of  the  young  ladies  ventured  to  slip  a ring  upon 
Napoleon’s  finger.  Encouraged  by  the  smile  of 
the  Emperor,  the  rest,  rushing  upon  him,  seized 

* In  vain  will  it  be  pretended  that  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  astonishment  of  the  communes  to  carry  the  election 
by  surprise.  Besides,  in  submitting  himself  to  the  decis- 
ions of  a ballot,  he  afforded  every  individual  time  for  re- 
flection, and  sufficient  leisure  to  reflect  whether  he  ought 
to  reject  or  choose  him.  It  was  not  therefore  surprise, 
but  renewal  of  affection,  of  which  this  election  gave  proof. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  act  of  forfeiture  pronounced  by  the 
Senate,  there  waa  evidence  both  of  surprise  and  constraint. 

So  certainly  was  this  the  case,  that  not  one  Senator  could 
be  found  who  did  not,  in  his  individual  capacity,  regret 
what  he  had  done. 

“ In  what  species  of  legitimacy  was  the  Emperor  want- 
ing T The  general  admiration  had  decreed  him  the  crown. 

Victory  had  restored  it  to  him.  And  yet  he  would  not  re- 
sume it  without  the  national  assent ; without  the  assent 
of  the  whole  people,  expressed  by  every  citizen  individu- 
ally and  with  frill  freedom.”— Memoirs  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo,  vol.  tv.  pp.  37,  38. 
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his  hands,  and  covered  them  with  these  pledges 
of  love  and  gratitude.  44  Young  ladies,11  said  the 
Emperor,  “ they  shall  be  as  precious  to  me  as  the 
jewels  of  my  crown.11  On  retiring  to  his  car- 
riage he  exclaimed,  with  moistened  eyes,  M Void 
It  combit  de  honheur ; ceux-ci  & ont  Us  plus  beaux 
moment  de  ma  vie.1*  “ This  is  the  height  of  hap- 
piness ; these  arc  the  most  delightful  moments  of 
ray  life.*1 — Hist,  de  Napoleon,  par  Emile  Marco 
de  Sjjnt  Hilaire. 

The  allied  sovereigns  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
had  been  for  months  quarreling  respecting  the  di- 
vision of  the  spoils  of  reconquered  Europe.  One 
hundred  thousand  distinguished  strangers  were 
attracted,  by  the  splendors  of  the  occasion,  within 
the  walls  of  that  voluptuous  capital.  Eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  most  brilliantly  dressed  soldiers  of  the 
allied  armies  formed  the  magnificent  cortege  for 
this  crowd  of  princes  and  kings.  Seven  hundred 
embassadors  or  envoys  participated  in  the  delib- 
erations of  those  haughty  conquerors,  who  had 
now  again  placed  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  the 
people.  The  regal  revelers  relieved  the  toils  of 
diplomacy  with  feasting  and  dances,  and  all  lux- 
urious indulgence.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  this  enormous  hospitality 
The  Imperial  table  alone  was  maintained  at  an 
expense  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a day. 

The  Allies  were  involved  in  a desperate  quarrel 
respecting  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Poland, 
Saxony,  and  Italy,  and  were  just  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up,  and  turning  their  arms  against  each 
other,  when  a courier  brought  to  LordCafttlereagh 
the  tidings  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba  Talley- 
rand was  at  that  lime  making  his  toilet  fora  ball, 
in  accordance  with  the  etiquette  of  the  voluptu- 
aries around  him.  Hia  hands  were  wet  with  the 
perfumes  which  his  valets  de  chamlrc  had  poured 
upon  them ; and  two  barbers  were  curling  and 


powdering  his  hair.  His  niece,  the  young  and 
beautiful  Princess  ofCourlande,  ran  into  the  room 
with  a note  from  Metlernich,  marked,  secret  and 
rn  haste . Talleyrand,  looking  up  from  the  midst 
of  the  curling-irons,  powders,  and  perfumes,  re- 
quested his  niece  to  open  and  read  the  note 

She  did  so,  and,  turning  pale,  exclaimed, 
u Heavens  ! Bonaparte  ha*  left  Elba  * What  is 
to  become  of  roy  ball  this  evening  1” 

The  imperturbable  minister,  whose  external 
equanimity  no  possible  surprise  could  derange, 
after  a moment’s  pause,  said,  in  those  low  tones 
of  gravity  which  he  had  carefully  cultivated, 44  Do 
not  be  uneasy,  niece,  your  ball  shall  take  place 
notwithstanding.*’  Though  the  well-trained  di- 
plomatist could  thus  conceal  his  alarm,  it  was 
not  so  with  the  other  guilty  revelers  at  this  Bel- 
shazzar’s feast.  41  If  a thunderbolt,1*  says  Ali- 
son, “ had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliance 
assembled  in  the  Imperial  ball-room  at  Vienna, 
it  could  not  have  excited  greater  consternation 
than  this  simple  announcement.  It  was  deem- 
ed, nevertheless,  expedient  to  conceal  the  alarm 
which  all  really  felt.”  Talleyrand  quietly  con- 
tinued his  toilet,  and,  after  shutting  himself  up 
for  several  hours  with  M.  Mettemich  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  wrote  to  Louis  XVIIL,  advising  him 
to  place  no  reliance  upon  the  people  of  France, 
but  assuring  him  of  the  continued  support  of  the 
Allies 

No  one  knew  toward  what  point  the  Emperor 
intended  to  direct  his  steps.  Five  days  of  doubt, 
conjecture,  and  intense  anxiety  passed  before  any 
further  intelligence  was  received.  The  festivi- 
ties were  all  suspended,  and  Europe  thought  of 
but  one  idea,  and  of  one  man.  A proscribed 
exile,  without  money  anJ  without  arms,  floating 
upon  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  simply  by 
the  magic  of  hi*  name  plunged  oil  the  courts  and 
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all  the  armies  of  Europe  into  commotion.  Two 
powers  at  that  moment  equally  divided  Europe. 
One  power  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  solitary 
and  alone  ; the  other  power  was  all  the  combined 
monarch*,  and  armies,  and  navies  of  Christen- 
dom 

On  the  5th  of  March  the  Congress  received  the 
intelligence  that  Napoleon  had  landed  in  France, 
and  was  borne  along  on  resistless  waves  of  popular 
enthusiasm  toward. Paris.  Amazement  and  con- 
sternation were  depicted  upon  every  countenance. 
The  Allies  immediately  held  a council,  and,  after 
a few  reproaches,  all  their  differences  were  laid 
3«idc  in  dread  of  their  common  foe.  The  anger 
of  the  Allies  was  vehemently  aroused  against  the 
ytoplc  of  France . for  their  invincible  attachment 
to  Napoleon  The  coalesced  despots  had  here- 
tofore, in  defiance  of  human  intelligence,  declared 
Napoleon  to  be  an  usurper  and  a tyrant,  crushing 
the  liberties  of  the  people  beneath  iron  hoofs  and 
sabre  strokes.  But  tins  unexampled  exhibition 


of  a nation’s  love  and  homage  for  a moment 
struck  dumb  these  lips  of  falsehood.  “ The  an- 
ger of  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  against 
Napoleon/1  says  Lamartine,  M turned  into  resent- 
ment against  France  herself \ the  accomplice,  ei- 
ther through  connivance  or  servility,  of  Bona- 
parte. So  long  as  this  focus  of  war  and  revolu- 
tion should  exist,  there  could  be  no  durable  peace 
for  the  nations — no  security  for  crowns  An 
European  war  of  extermination  against  France, 
which  had  executed  Louis  XV I., » and  twice 
crowned  Napoleon,  was  the  first  cry  of  the  sov- 
ereigns and  their  councils.  Its  immediate  con- 
quest, before  the  nation  should  have  time  to  fur- 
nish armies  to  Bonaparte,  its  partition  afterward, 
that  the  members  of  this  great  body  should  never 
he  able  to  join  to  upheave  the  weight  of  the 
whole  world  ; these  were  the  resolutions  uttered 
in  an  undertone/* 

It  seemed  in  vain  again  to  attempt  to  force 
upon  France  the  Bourbons.  AH  the  Power® 
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were  alike  disposed  to  abandon  their  cause,  -amt 
to  partition  France  as  Poland  l*ad  been  parti  - 
tinned,  ox  to.  place  upon  iho  ihrcme  an  energetic 
man  oi  their  own  choice.  \l  1 um  wca*y  of  Wax, v' 
*aid  Afci&otfcK  h*i  qau  not  employ  ihe  wfete 
period  of  roy  reign,  and  the  whole  forced  of  OiV 
empire,  in  raising  up  in  Vrzni'v  * ^ faniUv  whicfi 
Uitaw»»  neither  bow  io tight  nor  how  to  feign.  { 
shall  pern  draw:  the  *wonl  for  Ihmii  again. " 

krioid  alone  ut  the  Oougmsa  to  sd 
vdcate  thu  the  Bourbons, to  whom  ordy 

he  edbid  look:-#*  iff  reward,  The  sagacious  min- 
ister wad  equate  to  his  FuX  eight  days 

h tv  *trug^|uiij  single handed,  ugamst  the  res ojt ye 
of  Enrtipo.  With  <fe 
plcmiffc  whelam , odd m*&->  *fld  gyiuUa  which  hive 
ptfrhapa:  never  been  fcufpafcted,  he  talUrred  not 
until  fie  had  obtained  his  end.  Each,  day  pant.* 
mg  couriers  brought  the  tidings  of  Napoleon  's  ad- 
vance, and  of  thv  eiiOiusiaam  which  every  where 
greeted  him  Tb*  alifcd  gcoxfak  imHgnaniiy 
gtayped  t heir  sw  ord  & kiwi  demined  a prompt  1 n- 
vaaiom  and.  the- •entire  &ubjwu&<Mt  hi  a people 
who  ho  pcrUuac iouaiy  da mied  ihcpght  pt*  choos- 
ing thsu  own  Ibim  :d  • The  sover- 
eigns, exasperated  by  tins  lou^  power  if 

the  Emperor  'over  the  Muts  pi  U«?:  FVeneh  poo 
pie,  breathed  only  vengeance.  And  yet  the  im- 
pf?rtufbal»|e  and  wily  diplomatist  of  the  Baurtiontf, 


day  After  day*  allayed  rije*c  and 

drey*  hi*  aptagoriWts  nearer  and  nearer  to.  his 
own  cooueels. 

The  omening  of  the  ? 3th  of  Maich  dawned. 
The  AHie.f  had  determined  io  come  on  this  day  to 
a ftnal  derdsipn.  The  qi*f*6iivi»w»  us  cimpJy  this  : 
- Shall  France  be  pftrtmoned  oil,  as  wan  Poland, 
among  iW  ptbi!t  ppwrn  nf  Europe,  or  shall  we 
place  upon  Kfu*  tlmmc  ^ monarch  who  will  advo- 


cute,  our  Causa  like  Bemad otu-  hist  mm*.  energetic 
unil  less  an^Tpula.r  thajrx  the  ftourboii*  ; o?  shall 
we  replace  BcurbouMgauc  upon  the  thrtmcl M 
The  question  ofifv*  ftndcpcthlem*e  \}t  France,  and 
tbs  right  of  ilia  French  people  to  idset  their  own 
sovereign,  was  tioievi*n  MkiggKzUd,  Talleyrand 
employe*!  the  whole  riighFof  the  Uth  In  prepara- 
tion forth?  moment ou«  dfoisooii  An  he  let t Jiis 
mansion  to  go  the  pheo  if  *be  Cmgt&it*, Ut 
a aid  to  hi*  nieOt.md  hi*  socriitttfy, 

1 le?ve  you  m despair  ) aW  going  ic  make 
the  !a*l  elforU  (f  I fail  I miU  i;  i*  hurt;  arid 
the  Bn**iri>or>^;  m\di  ahal!  urn  lu»>*  wen  ihe  j cm- 
nant  of  a country  for  exile  1 fe?u»w  y}Jur  impa- 
riemo  to  aacerrajO  our  fate.  I can  not  tf<md  Jim 
a messenger  during  the  day,  since  nothing  i*  ai- 
'joWfid  to  b^  Ctt/iUnunicated  out  of  huh  of  ccnb 
ferenocT  But  be  At  the  Window  si  the  hour  when 
my  ediritfgc  xctnniS1,  bringing  me  hack  a conquer- 
or or  conquetytl  (f  J have  failed,  I ^halj  keep 
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myself  shot  up  and  motionless.  If  success  has 
crowned  my  efforts,  I will  wave,  from  the  car- 
riage-window, a paper,  the  signal  of  our  tri- 
umph.” 

The  sitting  was  commenced  in  the  morning 
and  prolonged  late  into  the  day.  The  speech  of 
Talleyrand — uttered  in  low,  calm,  conversational, 
yet  earnest  tones — is  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
upon  record.  A theatric  display  of  gesture,  and 
of  impassioned  intonations,  would  have  been 
grossly  out  of  place  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
audience,  and  in  a crisis  so  momentous. 

“ If  you  punish  France,”  said  Talleyrand,  “ by 
dividing  it  after  its  conquest,  how  will  you  agree 
together  in  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  1 And 
what  power  can  ever  restrain  under  its  hand  the 
members,  still  living,  still  convulsive,  ever  on  the 
stretch  to  rejoin  one  another  1 You  have  had 
nothing  to  dread  in  France  but  the  revolutionary 
spirit.  But  you  will  then  have  to  restrain  and 
combat,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  least  com- 
pressible forces  in  the  political  world — the  revol- 
utionary spirit , and  the  spirit  of  independence. 
This  double  volcano  will  open  its  craters  even 
under  your  own  hereditary  possessions.  Look 
at  Poland ! Is  it  not  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  perpetually  nourishes  there  the  spirit  of 
revolution?  The  partition  of  France  would  be 
the  ruin  of  the  Continent. 

“ But  Mt  is  said  that  the  question  is,  not  to 
ruin  France,  but  to  weaken  it,  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  hurtful  to  other  nations ; to  exhaust  its 
strength,  to  occupy  it  for  a time,  and  then  to 
give  it,  for  its  masters,  sovereigns  with  a firmer 
hand  and  a name  less  unpopular  than  that  of 
Bourbon!  But  if  you  cease  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  legitimacy  of  kings  in  France,  what 
becomes  of  your  own  right  in  Europe  ? What 
becomes  of  this  principle,  or  rather  this  religion 
of  legitimacy , which  we  have  found  again  under 
the  ruins  of  the  revolutions,  subversions,  and  con- 
quests of  twenty  years  1 Did  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon offer  at  this  moment  only  enervated  sover- 
eigns to  fill  the  throne,  Europe  would  still  be 
condemned  to  crown  them  or  to  perish.  The 
cause  of  Europe  is  the  cause  of  legitimacy ; and 
legitimacy  is  synonymous  with  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  The  partition  of  France  would  be  a 
crime  against  nations ; the  dethronement  of  the 
Bourbons  would  be  a crime  against  thrones. 

“ There  is  but  one  course  which  is  wise  and 
just.  It  is  to  separate  the  cause  of  the  French 
nation  from  that  of  Bonaparte ; to  declare  per- 
sonal and  exclusive  war  against  him,  and  peace 
to  France.  You  thus  weaken  Bonaparte,  by 
showing  him  alone  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
reconciliation  of  nations ; and  you  disarm  France 
by  separating  her  cause  from  the  cause  of  Bona- 
parte. And  then  it  must  be  declared  that  Eu- 
rope will  never  recognize,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  the  sovereignty  of  France  but 
in  the  house  of  Bourbon.” 

The  Allies  were  convinced.  They  then  issued 
to  the  world  the  following  infamous  decree: 
“The  allied  sovereigns,  being  informed  of  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  of  his  hav- 


ing entered  France  by  force  of  arms,  owe  to 
their  own  dignity  and  the  interests  of  society  a 
solemn  declaration  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
that  event  has  inspired  them.  By  thus  infring- 
ing the  convention  which  settled  Napoleon  in  the 
island  of  Elba,  he  has  destroyed  the  only  legal 
title  to  which  his  existence  was  attached  (aw- 
quel  son  existence  se  trouvait  attachce).  By  re- 
appearing in  France,  with  the  design  of  disturb- 
ing and  subverting  it,  he  has  deprived  himself  of 
the  protection  of  the  laws , and  made  manifest  to 
the  universe  that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor 
truce  with  him.  The  powers  therefore  declare, 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  thrown  himself 
out  of  all  the  relations  of  civilized  society ; and 
that,  as  an  enemy  and  a disturber  of  the  world, 
he  has  rendered  himself  an  object  of  public  ven- 
geance.” 

They  then  bound  themselves  by  a solemn  pledge 
to  pursue  to  the  last  extremity,  with  all  the  en- 
ergies of  their  combined  states  and  kingdoms,  the 
sovereign  of  the  people's  choice.  This  despotic 
decree  was  signed  by  Austria,  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Sweden.  By  a secret  treaty,  concluded  on  the 
same  day,  it  was  solemnly  stipulated  that  the 
contracting  parties  should  not  lay  down  their 
arms  till  they  had  effected  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  Napoleon. 

The  unprecedented  spectacle  was  now  present- 
ed of  all  the  monarchies  and  armies  of  Europe 
combined  against  one  single  man.  Napoleon's 
only  strength  consisted  in  the  love  of  the  people, 
whose  cause  he  had  so  nobly  espoused,  and  so 
heroically  maintained.  The  strength  of  the  Allies 
was  deposited  in  their  bayonets  and  their  gun- 
powder. They  immediately  marshaled  their  count- 
less armies  to  crush,  at  once  and  forever,  the  child 
and  the  champion  of  popular  equality.  Austria 
contributed  350,000  troops  under  Schwartzen- 
berg;  England  and  Prussia  furnished  an  army 
of  250,000  men  to  act  Ln  concert,  under  Welling- 
ton and  Blucher ; Alexander  himself  headed  his 
semi-barbarian  legions,  200,000  strong.  The 
auxiliaries  from  other  nations  raised  this  for- 
midable armament  to  one  million  of  men.  The 
fleets  of  England  also  girdled  France  and  swept 
the  seas,  that  there  might  be  no  escape  for  the 
doomed  victim.  Such  were  the  forces  which 
were  arrayed,  with  all  the  enginery  of  war,  to 
wrest  one  man  from  the  love  of  the  people.  Never 
was  a mortal  placed  in  such  a position  of  sub- 
limity before.  Chateaubriand  had  pithily  said, 
“ If  the  cocked  hat  and  surtout  of  Napoleon  were 
placed  on  a stick  on  the  shores  of  Brest,  it  would 
cause  Europe  to  run  to  arms  from  one  end  to  the 
other.” 

The  public  announcement  of  this  high-hand- 
ed outrage  against  the  independence  of  France, 
caused  not  a little  embarrassment  to  the  two  En- 
glish embassadors.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  were  perhaps  as  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  thing  like  popular  reform,  and  as  imperi- 
ously devoted  to  the  interests  of  aristocratic  priv- 
ilege, as  any  two  men  to  be  found  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
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powerful  in  despotism,  could  exclude  all  knowl- 
edge from  their  subjects,  or  could  silence,  with 
tiie  bayonet,  any  feeble  murmurs  which  should 
arise  from  their  enslaved  peoples.  They  could 
boldly  avow,  in  the  language  of  an  Austrian  prin- 
cess, that  44  sovereigns  should  be  as  regardless  of 
the  complaints  of  their  subjects,  as  the  moon  iB 
of  the  barking  of  dogs." 

But  in  England  it  was  not  precisely  so.  There 
was  in  England  a liberal  constitution,  a House 
of  Commons,  a free  press,  and  an  inquisitive  peo- 
ple. Consequently,  these  English  nobles  did 
not  dare  to  move  so  defiantly  as  did  their  confed- 
erated despots.  While  therefore  combining,  with 
intense  cordiality,  in  this  attempt  to  wrest  from 
Prance  the  sovereign  of  its  choice,  and  to  force 
upon  the  nation  a twice  rejected  dynasty,  they 
ventured  the  declaration  to  the  British  people, 
that  they  only  joined  the  coalition  against  a 
common  enemy,  but  that  they  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  French 
nation  in  the  choice  of  their  own  rulers ; 44  a 
reservation,”  says  Lamartine,  44  which  was  neces- 
sary for  their  justification  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment.” 

With  this  astounding  declaration  upon  their 
lips,  the  British  Government  appropriated,  in  pro- 
secution of  the  war  for  that  year,  $90,000,000  to 
the  navy,  $139,000,000  to  the  army,  and  the 
subsidies  paid  to  foreign  powers  amounted  to 
$55,000,000  more.  They  maintained  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  in  arms,  and  placed 
fifty-eight  ships  of  the  line  in  commission.  The 
whole  war  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  the 
unparalleled  sum  of  $550,000,000.  Such  were 
the  Herculean  energies  requisite  to  crush  the  il- 
lustrious chieftain  of  popular  rights.  Such  were 
the  enormous  sums  wrested  from  the  people  of 
England  to  maintain  despotic  authority  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

There  was  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons a band  of  noble  men  who  breasted  all  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  British  Government, 
m bold  denunciation  of  this  great  iniquity ; and 
even  then  there  were  so  many  of  the  English 
people  whose  sympathies  were  with  Napoleon, 
that  those  who  were  in  the  opposition  were  ac- 
cused of  seeking  popularity  by  their  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  government. 

While  the  Allies  were  thus  unrelentingly  pre- 
paring for  war,  Napoleon  was  making  every  pos- 
sible effort  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  Even 
when  the  combined  army  was  advancing  through 
Germany  toward  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
when  the  English  vessels  were  capturing  the 
French  ships  on  all  seas,  he  still  disregarded  these 
hostile  acts,  hoping,  by  assurances  of  his  readi- 
ness to  accede  to  any  reasonable  propositions,  to 
save  his  country  and  Europe  from  another  appeal 
to  the  horrors  of  war.  The  Austrian  embassador 
left  Paris  soon  after  Napoleon’s  arrival,  refusing 
• to  have  any  official  intercourse  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  had  not  been 
able  to  have  any  communication  with  Maria  Lou- 
isa. The  Austrian  embassador  consented  to  take 
a letter  to  her.  He,  however,  gave  it  to  the  Em- 


peror Francis,  and  it  was  never  placed  in  her 
hands.  The  Emperor  Francis  being  apprehen- 
sive that  Napoleon  might,  by  some  means,  suc- 
ceed in  regaining  his  wife  and  son,  transported 
them  both  to  his  palace,  and  guarded  them  vig- 
ilantly. To  alienate  the  Empress  from  her  noble 
husband,  she  was  infamously  told,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  that  Napo- 
leon had  assembled  a harem  of  beautiful  ladies 
around  him,  and  was  happy  in  their  smiles.  How 
far  Maria  Louisa  credited  the  cruel  slander  is  not 
known. 

In  all  his  pacific  overtures  Napoleon  was  stern- 
ly repulsed.  The  Allies  would  allow  no  messen- 
ger from  him  to  approach  them.  Alexander 
greatly  admired  the  grace,  intelligence,  and  ami- 
able virtues  of  Queen  Hortense.  Through  her 
mediation  Napoleon  endeavored  to  get  access  to 
the  heart  of  the  Czar.  But  the  Russian  monarch 
was  bound  too  firmly  in  the  chains  of  the  coali- 
tion to  escape.  He  frankly  replied  to  the  sorrow- 
stricken  daughter  of  Josephine,  “ There  can  be 
no  peace,  not  even  a truce  with  Napoleon.”  The 
Emperor  then  sent  his  brother  Joseph,  whose 
character  commanded  the  respect  of  every  mon- 
arch in  Europe,  on  a secret  mission  to  Vienna, 
to  endeavor,  by  every  honorable  artifice,  to  gain 
the  ear  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  But  he  found 
all  alike  unrelenting.  Napoleon  then,  as  his  last 
resort,  wrote  the  following  dignified  yet  earnest 
appeal  for  peace,  to  each  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  dispatched  couriers  with  a copy  to  each  of 
their  respective  courts : 

“ Paris,  April  4,  1814. 

44  Sir*,  my  Brother — You  have  learned,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  month,  of  my  return  to  the 
shores  of  France,  my  entrance  into  Paris,  and 
the  retirement  of  the  Bourbons.  The  true  nature 
of  these  events  must  now  be  known  to  your 
Majesty.  They  are  the  work  of  an  irresistible 
power,  the  result  of  the  unanimous  will  of  a great 
nation,  which  knows  its  duties  and  its  rights. 
The  dynasty  which  force  had  imposed  upon  a 
great  people  was  no  longer  calculated  for  them. 
The  Bourbons  had  no  community  with  them, 
either  of  feeling  or  manners.  France  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  withdraw  from  them.  The  ex- 
periment which  had  induced  me  to  make  so  great 
a sacrifice  had  failed.  France  called  for  a liber- 
ator ; I therefore  returned.  From  the  spot  where 
I first  touched  the  soil  of  France,  the  love  of  my 
people  bore  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  capital. 

41  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  is,  to  repay  so 
much  affection  with  an  honorable  tranquillity. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  Imperial  throne  was 
necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  French.  It  is 
my  most  ardent  hope  to  render  it  at  the  same 
time  the  means  of  confirming  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. Enough  of  glory  has  added  lustre,  by 
turns,  to  the  flags  of  the  different  nations.  The 
vicissitudes  of  fate  have  sufficiently  caused  a suc- 
cession of  great  reverses  and  signal  triumphs.  A 
more  noble  arena  is  now  opened  to  the  sovereigns, 
and  I shall  be  the  first  to  enter  it.  After  having 
presented  the  world  with  the  spectacle  of  great 
battles,  it  will  be  more  grateful  to  recognize  here- 
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after  no  other  rivalship  than  that  of  prolonging 
the  blessings  of  peace ; no  other  struggle  than 
the  sacred  one  of  perpetuating  the  happiness  of 
nations. 

“ France  takes  a pride  in  proclaiming  frankly 
this  noble  end  of  all  her  wishes.  Jealous  of  her 
own  independence,  the  invariable  principle  of  her 
policy  will  be,  the  most  absolute  respect  for  the 
independence  of  other  nations.  . If  such  are,  as  I 
cherish  the  hope,  the  personal  sentiments  of  your 
Majesty,  the  general  tranquillity  is  assured  for  a 
long  period ; and  Justice,  seated  at  the  confines 
of  States,  will  alone  suffice  to  guard  their  fron- 
tiers. Napoleon.” 

The  frontiers  were,  however,  so  vigilantly 
guarded  against  every  messenger  from  Napoleon, 
and  the  Allies  were  so  determined  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  any  kind  of  communication  with 
him,  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  could 
not  succeed  in  forwarding  one  of  these  letters  to 
any  of  the  European  courts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, (JJaulaincourt  sorrowfully  made  the 
following  report  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  nation : 

“ Sire : Alarming  symptoms  are  all  at  once 
manifested  on  every  side.  An  unaccountable 
system  threatens  to  prevail  among  the  allied  Pow- 
ers— that  of  preparing  for  action,  without  admit- 
ting a preliminary  explanation  with  the  nation 
they  seem  determined  to  assail.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  present  epoch  to  see  an  assemblage  si- 
multaneously interdict  all  communication  with 
one  great  state,  and  close  all  access  to  its  ami- 
cable assurances.  The  couriers  sent  from  Paris 
to  the  different  courts  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
their  destination.  One  could  not  pass  beyond 
Strasbourg.  Another,  sent  to  Italy,  was  stopped 
at  Turin.  A third,  destined  for  Berlin  and  the 
north,  has  been  arrested  at  Mayence,  ill-treated 
by  the  Prussian  commandant,  and  his  dispatches 
have  been  seized.  When  a barrier  thus  impen- 
etrable rises  between  the  French  Ministry  and  its 
agents  abroad,  between  your  Majesty’s  cabinet 
and  those  of  other  sovereigns,  there  is  no  other 
method  open  to  your  Ministry  than  by  the  public 
acts  of  foreign  governments  to  judge  of  their  in- 
tentions. 

“ In  England  orders  have  been  given  to  aug- 
ment the  British  forces  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea. 
Thus  the  French  nation  ought,  on  all  sides,  to  be 
on  its  guard.  It  may  apprehend  a continental 
aggression,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  watch 
the  whole  extent  of  its  coasts  against  the  possi- 
bility of  descent.  In  Austria,  in  Russia,  in  Prus- 
sia, in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Italy — every 
where,  in  short,  is  seen  a general  armament.  On 
every  point  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
troops  are  preparing,  arming,  marching.” 

These  were  appalling  tidings  to  France.  The 
Empire  was  already  exhausted  by  the  intermin- 
able wars  into  which  the  Allies  had  dragged  it. 
It  was  quite  unprepared  for  a renewal  of  the 
dreadful  conflict.  A million  of  armed  men  were 
crowding  mercilessly  on,  to  desolate  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  France  with  flames  and  blood. 
The  boldest  hearts  in  France  trembled.  The 
odds  were  so  fearfully  unequal,  that  many  were 


in  despair.  The  Allies,  by  adroitly  separating 
Napoleon  from  France,  and  declaring  that  they 
waged  war  against  him  alone,  led  thousands  to 
feel  that  they  must  be  again  compelled  to  give  up 
their  beloved  Emperor.  Apparently  they  could 
retaiii  Napoleon  only  by  passing  through  the 
most  awful  scenes  of  conflict,  carnage,  and  woe 
to  which  a nation  was  ever  exposed.  As  fathers 
and  mothers  looked  upon  their  little  households, 
upon  precious  sons  and  lovely  daughters,  and  in 
imagination  heard  the  tramp  of  approaching  ar- 
mies, the  reverberation  of  invading  guns,  the 
sweep  of  brutal  squadrons,  the  shout  of  onset, 
and  the  shriek  of  despair,  they  turned  pale,  press- 
ed their-  children  to  their  throbbing  hearts,  and 
still  clung  to  their  beloved  Emperor.  Mothers, 
with  streaming  eyes,  prepared  their  sons  for  the 
battle.  Gray-headed  fathers,  with  tottering  steps, 
crowded  the  churches  to  implore  God’s  blessing 
upon  their  righteous  cause. 

And  still,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Allies, 
who  had  the  control  of  all  the  presses  of  Europe, 
unblushingly  reiterated  the  cry,  that  the  insatia- 
bly  ambitious  and  blood-thirsty  Bonaparte  would 
not  live  at  peace  with  the  nations ; and  that  the 
repose  of  the  world  demanded  that  he  should  be 
hunted  down  as  a beast  of  prey.  The  Tory  gov- 
ernment of  England,  with  its  boundless  wealth 
and  resources,  re-echoed  the  cry  in  books,  pakn- 
phlets,  and  journals,  with  which  they  flooded  all 
lands.  It  is  impossible  to  paint  a demon  in  blacker 
colors  than  Napoleon  was  painted  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  placards  and  pamphlets  which  were 
scattered  like  autumnal  leaves.  The  pen  in  this 
warfare  was,  in  England  especially,  as  necessary 
as  the  sword.  Deep  as  were  the  wounds  which 
the  pen  of  calumny  inflicted  upon  the  memory  of 
the  Emperor,  he  never  for  one  moment  doubted 
that  his  reputation  would  eventually  emerge  tri- 
umphant from  the  conflict.* 

* The  following  is  the  title  page  of  a royal  octavo  vol- 
ume of  over  600  pages,  published  in  London  in  the  year 
1810. 

“ The  Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  of  Bonaparte.  In- 
cluding his  private  life,  character,  domestic  administra- 
tion, and  his  conduct  to  foreign  powers,  together  with  se- 
cret anecdotes  of  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
French  Revolution.  With  two  Appendices,  consisting  of 
state  papers  and  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  persons 
comprising  the  court  of  St.  Cloud.  By  Lewis  Gold- 
smith. Notary  Public.  Author  of  the  * Crimes  of  Cab- 
inets,’ 4 An  Exposition  of  the  conduct  of  France  toward 
America,’  etc.  4 The  truth , and  nothing  but  the  truth,* 
London,  1810.” 

The  following  are  extracts  (him  this  work.  We  must 
implore  pardon  of  our  readers  for  thus  sullying  this  page. 
It  is  necessary  to  verify  the  declaration  we  have  made. 

14  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  the  reputed  son  of  the  town- 
clerk  of  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica.  General  Marbceuf  was  the 
avowed  protector  of  the  family.  The  meaning  of  this  will 
be  easily  understood.” 

44  Our  hero  was  placed  at  the  military  school  at  Bri- 
enne.  He  had  an  amour  with  a young  girl  of  that  place. 
Her  disgrace  was  anticipated,  and  the  disgrace  of  her 
paramour.  The  latter  began  his  career  of  poisoning  and 
murder  by  administering  a dose  to  this  unfortunate  young 
woman.  No  positive  proof  being  adduced,  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  at  school.” 

44  In  the  year  1786,  General  Marbceuf  died,  and  Napo- 
leon was  obliged  to  return  to  Corsica.  From  that  period 
till  he  was  sent  off  the  island  in  1793  by  General  Paoli,  he 
was  guilty  of  crimes  of  every  description.” 
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Napoleon,  having  utterly  exhausted  all  efforts 
for  peace,  roused  his  energies  anew  to  meet  the 
unequal  conflict.  Jealous  of  his  posthumous 
fame,  and  ever  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  final 
verdict  of  history,  he  issued  a truthful  and  an 
unanswerable  statement  of  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  by  the  Allies,  and  of  the 
reasons  which  consequently  induced  him  to  leave 
Elba,  and  to  accept  again  from  the  suffrages  of 
the  nation  the  crown  of  France*  This  appeal  of 
the  Emperor  could  only  be  answered  by  brute 
force ; and  that  answer,  and  that  alone,  the  Al- 
lies  returned.  Napoleon's  spirit  was  saddened, 
as  he  reflected  upon  the  blood  which  must  again 
flow  in  torrents,  and  upon  the  woes  with  which 
Europe  was  again  to  be  deluged.  But  the  coa- 
lesced despots  were  reckless  of  blood,  and  flame, 


“ In  tbe  year  1793,  he  arrived  at  Marseilles,  with  his 
mother  aad  sisters,  who  were  sent  off  the  island  on  ac- 
count of  these  women  having  kept  a house  of  accommo- 
dation, in  which  every  species  of  vice  was  encouraged.”  , 

“ One  day  he  went  to  churcji,  and  having  laid  his  hands  j 
on  the  hostie,  emptied  it  of  the  consecrated  wafers,  and 
supplied  the  place  with  the  refuse  of  his  own  body.” 

“ It  is  the  genera]  opinion  that  both  Kleber  and  Des- 
salx  were  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Napoleon.” 

“ In  his  fits  of  passion  be  kicks  those  about  him.  He 
runs  about  the  room  foaming,  raging,  and  swearing  like  a 
mad  boy.” 

“Merely  for  amusement,  he  used  to  pinch  his  Josephine 
to  that  degree  that  the  impression  of  his  fingers  on  her 
body  has  been  visible  for  days.” 

“ He  lived  in  a state  of  undisguised  concubinage  with 
his  two  sisters,  Mesdamcs  Murat  (Caroline)  and  Borghesc 
(Pauline).  The  former  made  a public  boast  of  it.  This 
voluptuous  murderer  has  also  established  a seminary  for 
young  persons,  daughters  and  orphans  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  But  it  is  nothing  more  than  a nursery  for  his  in- 
tended victims,  whom  he  wishes  to  debauch.” 

“ Never  was  there,  in  one  human  being,  such  a combi- 
nation of  cruelty,  tyranny,  petulance,  lewdness,  luxury, 
and  avarice  as  there  is  in  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Human 
nature  had  not  before  produced  such  a frightful  being.” 

“At  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien,  Bonaparte 
and  his  brother  Louis  were  present.  Louis  fainted.  This 
so  enraged  Napoleon  that  he  kicked  him  as  he  would  a 
dog.” 

“ The  new-made  Emperor  fell  upon  the  Grand  Judge 
and  beat  him  in  the  face  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner. 
He  was  taken  out  of  the  tyrant’s  presence,  or  he  would 
have  killed  him.  An  eye-witness  told  me  that  it  was 
truly  laughable  to  see  a Grand  Judge,  lying  quietly  on  the 
•ofe,  suffering  himself  to  be  beaten  like  a slave  without 
making  the  least  resistance.  And  when  he  was  taken 
into  the  antechamber  he  was  weltering  in  his  blood,  his 
robe  tom,  and  his  wig  pulled  off,  while  he  was  crying  tike 
a school-boy.” 

“ The  poison  which  Bonaparte  administered  to  his  vic- 
tims is,  I am  very  credibly  informed,  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Arsenic  is  given  to  a pig,  which  they 
hang  by  its  legs,  and  the  substance  which  drops  out  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  is  collected,  and  goes  through  a 
chemical  process.  When  he  means  to  have  any  one  poi- 
soned, he  sends  for  the  cook  or  valet-de-chambre  of  the 
intended  victims,  and,  what  with  bribes  and  threats,  they 
unfortunately  never  fail  of  attaining  their  bloody  ends.” 

Such  were  the  Histories  of  Napoleon  which  during  this 
conflict  were  circulated  through  the  aristocratic  circles 
of  England.  They  were  eagerly  read  and  thankfully  be- 
lieved. For  the  masses  of  the  people,  sixpenny  pamphlets 
of  a similar  character  were  issued.  The  following  is  the 
title  of  one  of  them  : “ The  Atrocities  of  the  Corsican  De- 
mon ; or , a glance  at  Bonaparte . Do  hut  observe  the  fact 
of  villainy .” 

When  we  reflect  that  such  has  been  the  voice  of  his- 
tory, we  must  pity  rather  than  condemn  those  of  our 
friends  who  still  think  Napoleon  “a  monster .” 


and  woe,  in  the  determination,  at  whatever  cost, 
to  give  the  death-blow  to  popular  liberty. 

44  If  Austria/1  said  Napoleon,  44  had  the  cour- 
age to  make  an  alliance  with  me,  we  could  to- 
gether save  the  world  from  Russia.  But  Austria 
is  already  ruled  by  Alexander,  who  reigns  in  Eu- 
rope. I alone  could  counterbalance  him.  My 
value  will  not  be  known  till  they  have  degtroyed 
me.  But  I shall  sell  my  life  dearly.  They  would 
gladly  have  me  in  an  iron  cage,  to  show  me  in 
chains  to  the  world  as  a beast  of  prey.  They 
have  not  got  me  yet.  I will  show  them  the  rous- 
ing of  the  lion.  They  do  not  suspect  my  strength. 
Were  I to  put  on  to-morrow  the  red  bonnet  of 
1793,  it  would  seal  the  destruction  of  them  all/' 

This  was  true.  Had  Napoleon  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  called  to  liis  aid  that  revolution- 
ary fury  which,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  had 
deluged  France  in  blood,  the  head  of  every  aris- 
tocrat in  France  would  have  fallen,  and  the  surg- 
ing billows  of  populary  frenzy  would  have  rolled 
unarrested  over  the  Continent.  But  this  great 
man  stood  firm  as  the  advocate  of  popular  rights 
and  of  lavs . He  was  the  barrier  against  aristo- 
cratic usurpation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mad- 
dened violence  of  frenzied  masses  on  the  other. 
He  opposed  alike  the  reign  of  crowned  despots, 
and  the  reign  of  terror ; the  arrogance  of  the  no- 
bles, and  the  violence  of  the  mob ; the  dominion 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  still  more  hateful  domin- 
ion of  Danton  and  Marat.  He  ever  deemed  it  his 
holy  minion  to  cause  order,  and  law,  and  popular 
rights,  to  emerge  from  the  chaos  of  the  revolu- 
tion. No  temptation  could  induce  him  to  swerve 
from  this  aim.  The  gales  which  came  from  one 
direction  and  another  occasionally  compelled  him 
to  veer  from  his  course,  but  he  was  ever  strug- 
gling to  attain  that  end. 

Napoleon  wished  to  resume  the  throne  by  the 
solemnity  of  an  imposing  ceremony.  The  1st 
of  June,  and  the  Field  of  Mars,  were  appoint- 
ed as  the  time  and  place  for  this  festival.  A con- 
course of  citizens  and  soldiers  which  could  pot  be 
counted  thronged  this  most  magnificent  parade- 
ground  in  the  world.  The  minutes  of  the  votes 
for  the  re-election  of  the  Emperor  were  read  by 
the  Archchancellor,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
number  of  votes  in  the  affirmative  exceeded  by  a 
million  those  in  the  negative.  44  It  can  not  be 
pretended,”  says  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  “that  this 
vote  was  influenced  by  military  menaces,  for  at 
that  time  the  troops  were  either  assembled  upon, 
or  on  their  march  to  the  frontier,  so  that  the  means 
of  violating  the  freedom  of  election  were  in  no  way 
possessed  by  the  government.” 

The  Emperor,  dressed  in  Imperial  robes,  as- 
cended the  elevated  platform,  where  every  eye 
could  rest  upon  him.  An  altar  was  erected  upon 
the  platform,  at  which  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
in  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  consecrated 
the  eagles,  and  implored  upon  their  just  cause  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  armies.  An  address  from 
the  electors  of  Paris  was  then  read  to  the  Emper- 
or. It  contained  the  following  sentiments  : 

“ Sire  ! the  French  people  had  conferred  upon 
you  the  crown,  and  you  have  laid  it  down  without 
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liberty  and  their  independence.  The  Emperor 
left  the  Field  of  Mars  confident  that  he  might 
rely  upon  the  sentiments  there  manifested  toward 
him.  From  that  moment  his  only  care  was  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  storm  which  was  gathering 
in  Belgium.”  * 

Time  pressed.  Every  thing  was  to  be  done. 
An  awful  tempest  of  war  was  about  to  burst  upon 
France.  There  had  been  no  leisure  to  revise  the 
constitution,  to  meet  the  peculiar  emergence  in 
which  the  empire  was  now  placed.  As  a tem- 
porary provision  Napoleon,  with  his  Council,  had 
prepared  “An  Additional  Act  to  the  Constitutions 
of  the  State.”  These  articles,  extremely  liberal 
in  their  spirit,  though  of  course  encountering  in- 
dividual opposition,  the  nation  adopted  by  accla- 
mation. One  million  five  hundred  thousand  votes 
were  thrown  in  favor  of  the  “ Additional  Act,” 
while  less  than  five  thousand  votes  were  thrown 
against  it.  Even  Madame  de  Stael  applauded  these 
provisions,  and  wrote  to  a friend,  “ The  Addi- 
tional Articles  are  all  that  is  wanted  for  France ; 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  what  she 
wants.  The  return  of  the  Emperor  is  prodigious, 
and  surpasses  all  imagination.” 

M.  Sismondi,  the  illustrious  historian,  a warm 
advocate  of  republican  principles,  published  an 
eloquent  eulogium  upon  this  Act,  and  called  upon 
all  Frenchmen  to  rally  around  the  Emperor,  in  de- 
fense of  national  independence.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, the  renowned  champion  of  constitutional 
freedom,  and  one  of  the  most  forcible  orators  of 
his  day,  assisted  in  the  formation  of  this  consti- 
tution, and  earnestly  advocated  it  with  his  voice 
and  his  pen.  To  account  for  these  facts,  Mr.  Ali- 
son says : 

“ One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  many 
extraordinary  gifts  with  which  this  wonderful  man 
was  endowed,  was  the  power  he  possessed  of  sub- 
duing the  minds  of  men,  and  the  faculty  he  had 
acquired  of  dazzling  penetration  the  most  acute, 
and  winning  over  hostile  prepossessions  the  most 
confirmed,  by  the  mere  magic  of  his  fascinating 
conversation.” 

In  reply  to  the  atrocious  declaration  of  outlawry 
issued  by  the  Allies,  the  Emperor,  in  a dignified 
and  unanswerable  document,  drawn  up  by  the 
presidents  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Council 
of  State,  announced  his  position  to  Europe.  The 
following  abstract  of  this  important  document  will 
show  its  spirit : 

“ The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  has  been  violated 
by  the  allied  powers. — (1.)  The  Empress  and  her 
son  were  to  receive  passports  and  an  escort.  Far 
from  performing  such  promise,  the  wife  was  sep- 
arated by  force  from  her  husband,  the  son  from 
his  father,  and  this  under  painful  circumstances, 
when  the  strongest  minds  find  it  necessary  to 

* “The  retinue  by  which  the  Emperor  was  accom- 
panied was  as  splendid  as  it  used  formerly  to  be  on  the 
celebration  of  important  ceremonies.  The  immense  mul- 
titude through  which  he  passed  welcomed  him  with 
cheers  ; and  assuredly,  had  not  the  prospect  of  war  check- 
ed the  hopes  in  which  the  public  wished  to  indulge,  no- 
thing would  hare  been  wanting  to  complete  that  happi- 
ness which  all  appeared  to  derive  from  this  extraordinary 
event.” — Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo , vol.  iv.  p.  34. 


seek  consolation  and  support  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family  affections.*— (2.)  The  safety  of  Napoleon, 
of  the  Imperial  family,  and  their  suites,  was  guar- 
an  teed.  Yet  bands  of  assassins  were  organized, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  French  government,  to  at- 
tack the  Emperor,  his  brothers,  and  their  wives. 
— (3.)  The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  were 
pledged  to  Maria  Louisa,  her  son,  and  his  de- 
scendants . Y et,  after  a long  refusal,  the  injustice 
was  consummated  by  an  absolute  spoliation. — 
(4.)  A suitable  establishment  out  of  France  was 
promised  to  Prince  Eugene.  ' Yet  he  obtained  no- 
thing.— (5.)  The  Emperor  had  stipulated  for  his 
brave  soldiers  for  the  preservation  of  their  salaries. 
Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  remonstrances,  the 
whole  was  kept  back.— (6.)  The  preservation  of 
the  property  of  the  Emperor's  family,  movable 
and  immovable,  is  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  Yet 
it  has  been  despoiled  of  both. — (7.)  The  Emperor 
was  to  receive  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  members  of  his  family  five  hundred 
thousand.  The  French  government  has  refused 
to  fulfill  these  engagements.  The  Emperor  must 
have  bej n reduced  to  the  necessity  of  dismissing 
his  faithful  guard,  for  want  of  means  of  insuring 
its  pay,  had  he  not  found,  in  the  grateful  remem- 
brances of  the  bankers  of  Genoa  and  Italy,  the 
honorable  resource  of  a loan  of  twelve  millions, 
which  was  offered  him. — (8.)  The  island  of  Elba 
was  secured  to  Napoleon  in  full  property.  Yet 
the  resolution  to  deprive  him  of  the  same  had  been 
agreed  to  at  the  Congress.  If  Providence  had 
not  interposed,  Europe  would  have  seen  attempts 
made  against  the  person  and  the  liberty  of  Napo- 
leon. He  was  to  have  been  tom  from  his  family 
and  his  friends,  and,  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies, 
consigned  to  imprisonment  at  St  Helena. 

“When  the  Allies  thus  stooped  to  violate  a 
solemn  contract ; when  Napoleon  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  saw  that  they  were  menaced 
in  their  persons,  property,  affections ; when  they 
were  deprived  of  all  the  rights  stipulated  in  their 
favor  as  princes,  as  well  as  of  those  secured  by 
the  laws  to  simple  citizens,  fiow  was  Napoleon  to 
act?  Ought  he,  after  having  endured  so  many 
insults,  and  suffered  so  many  acts  of  injustice,  to 
tolerate  the  complete  violation'  of  those  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  him,  and,  resigning  him- 
self to  the  fate  prepared  for  him,  abandon  also  to 
their  fearful  destiny  his  wife,  his  son,  his  rela- 
tions, and  his  faithful  servants  ? 

“ Such  a resolution  seems  to  require  more  than 
human  strength  of  mind . Y et  Napoleon  was  capa- 
ble of  adopting  such  conduct,  if  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  France  could  have  been  purchased 
by  that  new  sacrifice.  He  would  again  have  de- 
voted himself  for  the  French  people,  from  whom, 
as  he  wishes  to  declare  in  the  face  of  all  Europe, 

* In  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated 
that  “ All  such  safe  conducts  shall  be  furnished  as  are 
necessary  for  the  free  journey  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  of  the  Empress,  of  the  princes  and  princesses, 
and  of  all  the  persons  of  their  suite  who  shall  wish  to  ac- 
company them,  or  to  establish  themselves  out  of  France, 
as  well  as  fbr  the  passage  of  all  the  equipages,  horses, 
and  effects  which  belong  to  them.  The  allied  powers  shall 
fUrnish,  in  consequence,  officers  and  men  as  an  escort.” 
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he  makes  it  bis  glory  to  possess  every  thing,  to 
whom  he  refers  every  thing,  and  to  whom  also  he 
alone  holds  himself  responsible  for  his  actions, 
and  devotes  his  existence.  It  was  for  France 
alone,  and  to  save  her  from  intestine  war,  that  the 
Emperor  abdicated  the  crown.  He  restored  to 
the  French  people  the  rights  he  held  from  them. 
He  left  them  free  to  choose  a new  master,  and  to 
found  their  liberty  and  happiness  on  institutions 
calculated  to  protect  both.  He  hoped  that  the  na- 
tion would  preserve  all  it  had  acquired  by  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  glorious  warfare,  and  that  it 
would  maintain  its  sovereignty  in  the  choice  of  a 
ruler,  and  in  stipulating  the  conditions  on  which 
he  should  be  called  to  the  throne.  He  expected 
from  the  new  government  respect  for  the  glory  of 
the  armies,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  brave  ; and 
a guarantee  for  all  the  new  interests,  generated 
and  maintained  during  a quarter  of  a century,  and 
which  had  become  identified  with  the  manners, 
habits,  and  wants  of  the  nation. 

“ Far  from  this,  every  idea  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  has  been  discarded.  The  principle 
on  which  public  and  civil  legislation  has  been 
founded  since  the  revolution,  has  beeri  equally 
annulled.  France  has  been  treated  as  a revolted 
country  reconquered  by  the  armies  of  its  ancient 
masters,  and  subjugated  anew  to  feudal  domina- 
tion. A constitutional  law  has  been  imposed 
upon  her,  without  consulting  the  nation,  or  even 
listening  to  its  voice,  while  nothing  remained  but 
the  phantom  of  national  representation.  The  dis- 
uniting of  the  army,  dispersion  and  exile  of  its 
officers,  debasement  of  the  soldiery,  suppression 
of  their  endowments,  privation  of  their  pay  or 
pensions,  pre-eminence  accorded  to  the  decora- 
tions of  feudal  monarchy,  contempt  of  the  citizens 
in  designating  them  anew  under  the  designation 
41  the  third  estate”  spoliation  of  the  purchasers 
of  national  property,  the  return  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem in  its  titles,  privileges,  and  rights,  re-estab- 
lishment of  monarchical  principles,  abolition  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  annihilation 
of  the  Concordat,  re-establishment  of  tithes,  re- 
vival of  intolerance  in  an  exclusive  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  domination  of  a handful  of  nobles 
over  a nation  accustomed  to  equality,  are  what 
the  ministers  of  the  Bourbons  have  done,  or  wish- 
ed to  do  for  the  people  of  France. 

44  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  left  the  island  of  Elba.  Such 
were  the  motives  for  the  resolution  he  adopted, 
and  not  any  considerations  of  his  own  personal 
interests,  so  trivial,  in  his  opinion,  compared  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted his  existence.  He  has  not  introduced  war 
into  the  bosom  of  France.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  extinguished  that  war  which  the  possessors 
of  national  property,  constituting  four-fifths  of  the 
landholders  throughout  France,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  wage  upon  their  despoilers  ; the  war 
which  the  citizens,  oppressed,  degraded,  and 
humiliated  by  the  nobles,  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  declare  against  their  oppressors;  that 
war,  in  short,  which  Protestants,  and  Jews,  and 
the  people  of  different  sects,  would  have  been 


obliged  to  maintain  against  their  intolerant  per- 
secutors. 

44  The  Emperor  came  to  deliyer  France.  As 
her  deliverer  has  he  been  received.  He  arrived 
almost  alone.  He  traveled  seven  hundred  miles 
unopposed  and  without  offering  battle.  He  has 
resumed,  without  resistance,  in  the  midst  of  his 
capital  and  of  the  acclamations  of  an  immense 
majority  of  the  citizens,  the  throne  relinquished 
by  the  Bourbons,  who,  from  among  the  army, 
their  own  household,  the  National  Guards,  or  the 
people,  could  not  raise  a single  person  in  arms  to 
endeavor  to  maintain  them  in  their  seat.  Yes! 
The  Emperor  finds  himself  replaced  at  the  head 
of  a people  which  had  already  chosen  him  thrice, 
and  has  just  re-elected  him  a fourth  time  by  its 
reception  of  him  during  his  march  and  his  tri- 
umphant arrival.  Thus  is  he  replaced  at  the  head 
of  that  nation  by  which,  and  for  the  interests  of 
which,  he  alone  wishes  to  reign. 

44  What,  then,  is  the  wish  of  Napoleon  and  of 
France  1 They  desire  only  the  independence  of 
France,  peace  at  home,  peace  with  all  nations, 
and  the  sacred  observance  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
of  the  30th  of  May,  1814.  What,  then,  ischanged 
in  the  prospects  of  Europe  and  the  hope  of  re- 
pose ? There  is  nothing  changed,  if  the  Allies, 
respecting  the  independence  of  France,  acknowl- 
edge its  existence,  unconquering  and  unconquered, 
as  far  from  domineering  as  from  being  held  in 
subjection,  to  be  necessary  to  the  balance  of 
greater  realms,  as  well  as  the  guarantee  of  small- 
er states.  There  is  nothing  changed,  provided 
no  attempt  be  made  to  compel  France  to  resume, 
with  a dynasty  she  can  no  longer  desire,  the  feu- 
dal chains  she  has  broken,  or  to  submit  to  the 
lordly  or  ecclesiastical  pretensions  from  which 
she  has  emancipated  herself.  There  is  nothing 
changed,  if  those  Powers  do  not  seek  to  impose 
on  her  laws,  interfere  in  her  internal  concerns, 
assign  her  a particular  form  of  government,  and 
force  upon  her  masters  suited  only  to  the  inter- 
ests and  passions  of  her  neighbors.  There  is 
nothing  changed,  if,  while  France  is  occupied  in 
preparing  the  new  social  compact  intended  to 
guarantee  the  liberty  of  her  citizens  and  the  tri- 
umph of  those  generous  ideas  prevalent  in  Eu- 
rope, which  can  no  longer  be  stifled,  she  be  not 
compelled  to  abandon,  in  order  to  prepare  for  bat- 
tle, those  pacific  ideas  and  that  store  of  dcmestic 
prosperity  to  which  the  people  and  their  sover- 
eign wish  to  devote  all  their  energies.  Finally, 
there  is  nothing  changed,  if  an  unjust  coalition 
does  not  oblige  the  French  nation,  which  wishes 
only  to  remain  at  peace  with  Europe,  to  defend, 
as  in  1792,  her  will,  her  rights,  her  independence, 
and  the  sovereign  of  her  choice.” 

In  preparation  for  war  not  a moment  was  to  be 
lost.  Napoleon  had  succeeded,  by  incredible  ex- 
ertions, in  raising  an  army  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men.  But  of  these  he  could 
take  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to 
drive  back  the  inundation  of  nearly  a million  of 
bayonets,  now  advancing  toward  the  frontiers  of 
France.  The  enormous  masses  of  the  allied  troops 
were  marching  in  massive  columns,  from  various 
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Oudinot  aiid  Macdonald,  bmiorahle’  men,  sldi  re- 
gnrtM  avVamtf  their  .bath  <»f‘&Jdiiy,V>ihtf  Bour- 
bons Ne)\  havings  through  the  diets&s  of  kin 
heari*  violated  his  oath,  di*heuHej|«d  by  the  send* 
of  dlHhofior.  hu<l  tost  hi*  power. 

Thrmw^re  but  two  plans  between  which  Na- 
polfcrtt  could  dirxi*t*.  Doe  Wae  to  cohmitrute 
hi*  halo  -army  around  Pam,  penuit.  the  A Hie* 
unobstructed  to  conduct  Ihei'f  ravaging  march 
through  France*  and  settle  the  Wijfflct  ui  one 
dreadful  battle  beneath  tha  walls  the  melteprK 
iis.  The  other  was  tocrn^ih^  frontier,  intake 
the  enemy  by  aurprise  hihln  un«^jrdcio«m  march; 
to  tail  upon  one  body  , and  then  upon  .another;  sod 
then,  npoti  another,  and  Uius  &r?n*t  & nil  drive  pntk 
the  invaders*  until  they  should  he  ihmqielUwi  in 
negotiate.  Each  #f  these  plan*  <fecim4  almost 
<lo»p«V5re>  hut  the  last  wa&  the  least  so.  Napo- 
leon ijeci ded.  Wj3mrch  promptly  and  Tniexpectedly. 
ima  Belgium,  to  stiask  the  armies  of  Wellington 
and  OBlncher,  Indore  they  frail  time  to  tjonoerdniU 
•tfwif  force#,  and  by  the  nnnihiliition  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  blight)’  boat  pt  the  Allies,  to  strike  a 
blow  upon  the  coalition  which  should  cause  it  to 
recoil.  ' : h S"  v; " ~ . ;' : \ f " ; ■'  ' ' ‘ 

The  whole  night  of  the  itth  of  June  the  Era  - 
prior  paAtfed  in  ifta  cabinet,  dit»patchii«g'  fedf/ieT- 
able  order*  r^d  giving  private  Vn^weUot^ 'Co  hii« 
ministers.  A*  he  took  leave  of  hk  minister* 
he  said  to  them,  I ikparr  t knight'  pomir 
duty  The  army  and  I will  perform  outa  J re- 


dider^nt  points  of  the  compass*.  to  fpdccnttaf e at 
Patfsi;?  ^chwanzenber^  on  the  upper  Rhine, 
commanded  two  hurtilteti  iiid  sixty  thousand  men 
Wellington  and  Etlur.het,  in.  the  comity  of  Bru^ 
hod  over  orm  hundred  thousand  eapfc  Tin? 
Rusakn  .hastening  hy  forced  ruhrehns 

th en Mgh  p ennanyi  tajmuated  of  nearly  ivw vfartfe 
d re d t hdu  »%hd  »e m)r  I &?bam  r i» . A t the  foot  of  s he 
Alp*;  id  $$**&  Prance  from  that  quarter,  m mny 
of  aiity  thousand  men  wens  »h'th»  march  uuder 
Austrian  guidance.  Even  from  reldctant  Swit- 
•x&hii&'-t&ti  docimfecrittg  Allies*  had  ported  a 
force  of  efurij  thousand  treojWv  The  navy  of 
Englandt  thej?  tfe  moat  atm  military 

strength  <mlh*f  globe,  was  plymg  »U  its  tmerjpm 
ot  trabspop,  Of  planner*  and  Of  Iwmbanfmcrlt,  in 
aid  of  Mp  attloouB  ente rpriae . Alt  these  mighty 
moriandsiys  with  these  gigantic  armteg  were  com- 
bined and  dh  iha  rnoye  avowedly  agalnsi  one  ^r>- 
gle  mhn.  ■'•'•■ 

It  w:rw  a featfui  With  Fotttrhda  and  he- 

roistn  wlurh  cdiiulimds  the  adseiration  of  the 
world  did  Napoleon  me&t  it  &d  waa  a#  it  Weire 
alone,  ihwphirm  d^ad  -.Mam, ’Louisa-  atid 
his  iuidizdd dJon  were  prisemer*  in  the  «aloon«  of 
the  Allies  Eugene  era*  dethroned  and  entan- 


gled  in  the  codr?  of  the*  King  of  Bavaria,  2ns  fa- 
tbcPipvljtv  Murat  wandering  a fugitive,  in 
hourly  peril  of  being  shot  Lann-?e> 

Durpr-  were  <fc?ad  Berthi^t,  ashamed  to  meyt 
hU  Oil!  master;  Iiad  folb^wed  fhe  fi«nut)ea  of  the 
Boutboria.  MarmoiU  ws^  & tfaitor  at  Ghent 


commend  yoa  lo  act  with  union,  leal,  and  ener uy 
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fciition  is  insatiable  ; atut  that  aftrr  having  dc-  j hundred  4nd  twenty  tbiHMjAml  ifien* . luamodfotely 
vuunxl  twelve  millions  of  Pole*,  twelve  million*  upon  hi*  amyai  r.L^  ^fiutaaflUcHllv  throng 

ed  aroUnd  him.  With  a few  glp^ng  word*  he 
aiiuo* i suf^maturall y routed  yhei t drdor  They 
rushed  • toward  hint.  ruined  "&m  :chp*  upon,  thfeir 
bayonets,  and  filled  the  sirwUb  iheir  Afinut*. 
They  were  alt  eager  h?  h*  led  Uy  ihihr  |*vh've«l 
chieftain  upon  «jay  adventure 
ate.  ' . L>  ; '\r'i 

i v-Jts  #ne  hour  after  Napoleon**  amval  ai  Avegnes, 
army  Was  on  the  march.  The  Emperor 
ga*$  minute  direct ion*  to  every  corps*.  tracensing 
dUT«KUit  nxub  and  starting  from  ii&fomn  points, 
#0  to  order  their  march  to  meet,  at  an  appoint- 
ed hhut-  at  Charleroi,  about  thirty -five  trules  Irons 
.A***!***.  General  Bounawnt  had  command  of 
orie  of  th*}  diviamtia  of  tho  array.  He  had  been 
[ in  early  life  a eta/rch  royalist,  and  Upon  Napo- 
leon’Frwum*  from  Eiha  was  m office?  in  the  army 
of  the  He  Wd*  however.  *aileh  in 

with  the  yiews  of  Lb*  nation  in  Wilson  ting  the 
return  pf  the Esnpendf,  and  M I &;  com- 

mand in  the  Im^riaf  a?n?y  / 'Napoleon-  ibsirtwted 
turn,  hut  j? folded  Ur  the  importututk#  of  Key. 
Thw*  mtfn*  consulerioi?  Ut«  muse  of  Napoleon 
now  desperate,  iit  the  ba*e*i  manner  deserted, 
and  carded  te  (he  •AlKee,  a*  Hi*  peaire-o^ermg, 
tb*  knowledge  of  the  Emperor’*  order  of  march 
N&po  (C6j »,  a perfect  ma*te  of  himeellV  received 
the  tjfdmga  of  tlu»  uniowdni  defetion  tvith  hie 


The  eppresrtion  aid  humiliation  of  the  French 
people  an?  beyond  their  ^we.r.  if  they  enter 
France,  there  they  wit!  find  their  tomb  Soldiers ! 
we  have  for^d  marches  to  make,,  battle*  to  wa^, 
perils  to  encounter  But  with 
lory  will  he  oh**.;  The  rights,  the  hohor,  the 
hapniries*  &V  ou^  KOurHry  wift  he  Fur 
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accustomed  tranquillity.  Blueher  welcomed  the 
traitor  Bourmont  cordially,  and  the  Bourbons 
loaded  him  with  honors.  This  event  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Napoleon  to  countermand  some  of 
his  orders,  that  he  might  deceive  the  enemy. 

Marshal  Soult,  upon  the  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon had,  with  unseemly  cordiality,  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Bourbons.  Upon  the  return 
of  the  Emperor,  with  equal  alacrity  he  hastened 
back,  to  his  side.  This  apparent  fickleness  alien- 
ated from  him  the  affections  of  the  army,  The 
Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
Davoust,  made  Soult  the  second  in  command 
The  suspected  marshal  was,  however,  shorn  of 
his  power ; and  by  his  feeble  co-operation  even  in- 
curred the  probably  unjust  suspicion  of  treachery 
Napoleon,  however,  never  doubted  him.  He  was 
also  accused,  by  the  Bourbons,  of  treachery  to 
their  cause,  and  was  threatened  with  a trial. 
In  reference  to  this  charge  the  Emperor  said, 
11  Soult  is  innocent.  He  even  acknowledged  to 
me  that  he  had  taken  a real  liking  to  the  king 
The  authority  he  enjoyed  under  him,  he  said, 
so  different  from  that  of  my  ministers,  was  a 
very  agreeable  thing,  and  had  quite  gained  him 
over.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  Emperor  ar- 
rived in  the  vicinity  of  Charleroi  The  Prussians 
had  posted  here,  behind  their  entrenchments,  an 
advance-guard  of  ten  thousand  men,  In  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  rooming  of  the  16th,  the 
Imperial  troops  fell  upon  the  enemy  and  drove 


them,  with  great  slaughter,  from  the  city  At 
site  o’clock  the  French  passed  triumphantly  across 
the  bridges  of  the  Sambre,  and  took  possession 
of  Charleroi.  The  Prussians,  having  lost  two 
thousand  men,  retreated  to  join  the  main  body 
of  their  army.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels.  Ten  miles  from  Charleroi, 
on  the  road  to  Brussels,  is  situated  the  little 
hamlet  of  Quatre-Bras,  so  called  from  the  inter- 
section of  two  roads,  forming  fovr  arm e Ney 
was  ordered  to  advance  immediately  with  40,000 
men  and  take  possession  of  this  important  post 

4k  Concentrate  there  your  men,”  said  Napoleon 
“Fortify  your  army  by  defensive  field-works 
Hasten,  so  that  by  midnight  this  position,  occu- 
pied and  impregnable,  shall  bid  defiance  to  any 
attack 

Blueher,  with  the  mass  of  his  army,  was  at 
the  fortified  city  of  Namur,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse.  By  the  occupation 
of  Quatre-Bras,  the  one  hundred  thousand  men 
of  Wellington’s  army  would  lie  cut  off  from  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  of  Blueher.  It 
was  then  Napoleon’s  intention  to  leave  a small 
force  behind  the  intrenchments  to  beat  back  the 
Prussians,  while  with  the  rest  of  his  army  he 
would  cut  in  pieces  Wellington’s  forces  at  Brus- 
sels. He  would  then  turn  hack  and  make  short 
work  with  Blueher.  The  Belgians,  who  were 
devoted  to  Napoleon,  thus  rescued  from  the 
Allies,  would  join  his  cause.  This  would  revive 
the  hopes  of  the  liberal  party  throughout  the  Con- 
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tinent.  Saxony,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland  would 
rally,  and  the  despots  of  Europe  would  again 
quail  before  the  indignant  uprising  of  enslaved 
nations.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June, 
all  Napoleon's  plans  had  prospered,  according  to 
his  most  sanguine  hopes.  His  star  was  again 
luminous,  and  the  meteor  glare  of  despotism  be- 
gan to  wane. 


Napoleon  having  received  intelligence  from 
Ney  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Quatre* 
Bras,  advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  by 
another  road,  in  the  direction  of  Ligny,  which  was 
about  half  way  between  Quatre-Bras  and  Namur. 
Here  he  quite  unexpectedly  met  Blucher,  who 
with  eighty  thousand  troops  had  left  Namur  to 
form  a junction  with  Wellington.  Blucher  was 
rescued  from  surprise  by  the  intelligence  com- 
municated by  the  deserter  Bourmont.  Napoleon 
had  with  him  sixty  thousand  veterans.  One  of 
the  most  desperate  conflicts  recorded  in  history 
then  ensued.  All  the  day  long  the  bloody  surges 
of  battle  rolled  to  and  fro  over  the  plain.  As 
the  evening  sun  went  down,  Napoleon  was  every 
where  a victor  on  this  widely-extended  field,  and 
the  Prussians,  leaving  ten  thousand  prisoners  in 
his  hands,  and  twenty  thousand  weltering  in 
blood,  fled,  as  they  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
do,  before  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  Had  Ney 
brought  up  his  force  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Prussians,  as  Napoleon  had  ordered  and  ex- 
pected, not  one  of  the  enemy  would  have  es- 
caped, and  “ Waterloo'*  would  not  have  been. 

Leaving  Napoleon  a victor  upon  the  plains  of 
Ligny,  we  must  turn  again  to  Ney.  On  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  as  Ney  was  approaching 
Quatre  Bras,  night  came  on,  dark,  tempestuous, 
and  with  floods  of  rain,  before  the  Marshal  had 
reached  the  cross  of  the  roads.  The  soldiers 
were  exceedingly  exhausted  by  two  days*  march, 


in  dreadful  weather.  Ney,  having  arrived  with- 
in a few  miles  of  the  place,  and  encountering  no 
foe,  and  ascertaining  by  couriers  that  there  was 
no  enemy  at  Quatre  Bras,  felt  sure  that  he  could 
take  the  position  without  any  obstacle  in  the 
morning.  He  accordingly  considered  the  enter- 
prise accomplished,  and  sent  a messenger  to  the 
Emperor,  informing  him  that  he  was  actually  in 
possession.  The  soldiers,  half  dead  with  fatigue, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  flooded  sods,  and. 
with  the  careering  tempest  for  their  lullaby,  for- 
got their  perils  and  their  toils.  Little  did  they 
dream  that  by  those  few  hours  of  repose  they 
were  overthrowing  the  throne  of  Napoleon,  the 
Empire  of  France,  and  popular  liberty  through- 
out Europe. 

While  these  heroic  defenders  of  the  independ- 
ence of  France  were  sleeping  upon  the  storm- 
drenched  ground,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
attending  a very  brilliant  ball,  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  at  Brussels.  In  the 
midst  of  the  gayety,  as  Wellington  was  convers- 
ing with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  the  embrasure 
of  a window,  a courier  approached,  and  informed 
him,  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  that  Napoleon  had 
crossed  the  frontier  and  was,  with  his  army, 
within  ten  miles  of  Brussels.  Wellington,  as- 
tounded by  the  intelligence,  turned  pale.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  started  from  his  chair  so 
suddenly,  that  he  quite  forgot  a child  slumbering 
in  his  lap,  and  rolled  the  helpless  little  one  vio- 
lently upon  the  floor.  The  news  instantly  spread 
through  the  ball-room.  Wellington  and  all  the 
officers  hastily  retired.  The  energies  of  the  Iron 
Duke  were  immediately  aroused  to  their  utmost 
tension.  Bugles  sounded,  drums  beat,  soldiers 
rallied,  and  the  whole  mighty  host,  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, infantry,  and  field-trains,  were  in  an  hour* 
careering  through  the  dark  and  flooded  streets  of 
Brussels.  4 

The  genius  of  Byron  has  thrown  its  splendor* 
around  this  scene. 

“There  was  a sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium’s  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry  ; and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men . 

A thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ; and  when 
Music  arose,  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 

And  all  went  merry  as  a marriage  bell ; 

But  hush ! hark ! a deep  sound  strikes  like  arising  knelt1 

“ And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  ; the  steed, 

The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  afar ; 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 

While  throng’d  the  citizens,  with  terror  dumb, 

Or  whispering,  with  white  Ups,  1 The  lbs ! they  come ’ 
they  come 

The  night  was  black  and  stormy.  For  three 
days  and  three  nights  the  rain  had  fallen  almost 
without  intermission.  The  roads  were  miTy  and 
flooded.  It  was  but  fifteen  miles  from  Brussels 
to  Quatre-Bras.  Wellington  was  as  fully  aware 
as  was  Napoleon  of  the  imminent  importance  of 
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that  post.  Through  the  whole  night  the  inunda- 
tion of  war  rolled  along  the  road,  mingling  its 
tumult  with  the  uproar  of  the  tempest.  In  the 
morning  Ney  was  appalled  in  discerning  through 
the  driving  rain  that  Wellington  had  possession 
of  Quatre  Bras,  and  that  its  recovery,  even  by 
the  fiercest  assault,  was  doubtful. 

At  the  same  time  his  perplexity  was  augmented 
to  anguish  by  receiving  an  order  from  the  Em- 
peror, who,  relying  upon  his  statement  that  Quatre 
Bras  was  in  his  possession,  requested  him  to 
leave  a suitable  force  behind  the  intrenchments 
to  prevent  Wellington  from  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Prussians,  while  Ney,  with  all  his  available 
squadrons,  hastened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
Blucher.  “The  destiny  of  France,”  said  the 
Emperor,  in  his  earnest  dispatch  to  Ney,  “ is  in 
your  hands.” 

But  for  this  unfortunate  failure  of  Ney,  Blu- 
cher’s  army  would  have  been  entirely  annihilated. 
The  next  day  Napoleon,  with  his  united  force, 
flushed  with  victory,  would  have  fallen  upon 
Wellington,  and  the  result  of  the  conflict  could 
not  have  been  doubtful.  The  Hanoverian  and 
Belgian  troops  were  strongly  in  favor  of  Napo- 
leon, and  were  fighting  against  him  by  compul- 
sion. They  would  eagerly  have  rallied  beneath 
his  standard,  and  the  history  of  the  world  would 
have  been  changed.  Upon  casualties  apparently 
so  slight  are  the  destinies  of  mankind  sus- 
pended. 

But  Ney,  instead  of  being  able  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  Blucher,  was  compelled  to  employ  the 
whole  day  in  desperate,  sanguinary,  though  un- 
availing attempts  to  get  possession  of  Quatre 
Bras.  Wellington,  fully  conscious  of  his  peril, 
urged  the  march  of  his  troops  to  the  utmost. 
“ They  must  not  wait  for  one  another,”  said  he, 
“ but  march  by  regiments,  by  divisions,  by  com- 
panies even  ; battalion  by  battdion,  company  by 
company ; the  first  ready,  the  nearest  and  the 
bravest.  They  must  not  walk  but  run,  as  to  a 
fire.  Here  we  must  stand  or  fall  to  the  last  man.” 
Thus  every  hour  reinforcements  were  arriving, 
and  crowding  the  post  with  invincible  strength. 

The  anguish  of  Ney,  as  he  perceived  his  ir- 
reparable fault,  was  awful.  “You  see  those 
balls,”  said  he  to  Labedoy&re,  as  the  shot  from 
the  English  batteries  tore  his  ranks,  “ would  to 
Heaven  they  had  all  passed  through  my  body !” 
Galloping  up  to  Kellerman,  he  exclaimed,  in  tones 
of  despairing  anguish,  “ One  more  charge,  my 
dear  general ! Dash  forward  at  the  heart  of  the 
English  army,  and  break  it  at  any  cost.  I will 
support  you.  The  country  requires  it  of  you.” 
Kellerman,  at  the  head  of  his  cuirassiers,  plunged 
into  the  dense  masses  of  the  foe.  A storm  of 
balls,  shells,  grape-shot,  and  bullets  rolled  horses 
and  riders  in  blood.  The  feeble  and  mangled 
remnants  of  the  squadrons  were  driven  back  as 
by  a hurricane. 

A series  of  unparalleled  fatalities  appear  to 
have  thwarted  Napoleon’s  profoundly  laid  plans 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  momentous  cam- 
paign. The  treachery  of  Bourmont  rescued  the 


enemy  from  that  surprise  which  would  unques- 
tionably have  secured  his  destruction.  The  neg- 
lect of  Ney  to  take  possession  of  Quatre-Bras, 
and  the  false  intelligence  sent  to  Napoleon  that 
it  was  occupied,  again  snatched  a decisive  victory 
from  the  Emperor.  And  yet  this  great  man — 
never  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  destiny — ut- 
tered no  angry  complaints.  He  knew  that  Ney 
had  intended  no  wrong,  and  he  lost  not  a mo- 
ment in  useless  repining.  He  immediately  sent 
a friendly  message  to  Ney,  and  calmly  gathered 
up  his  resources  to  do  what  he  could  under  the 
change  of  circumstances.  « 

Night  again  came  with  its  unintermitted  storm. 
It  was  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June.  The  sol- 
diers, drenched,  hungry,  weary,  bleeding,  dying, 
in  vain  sought  repose  beneath  that  inclement  sky 
and  in  those  miry  fields.  Napoleon,  at  Ligny, 
not  ten  miles  from  Quatre-Bras,  was  a victor. 
Ney,  repulsed  at  every  point,  slept  upon  his  arms 
before  his  indomitable  foe  at  Quatre-Bras.  Blu- 
cher, with  his  broken  battalions,  retreated,  un- 
opposed, during  the  night,  toward  Wavre.  Wel- 
lington, informed  of  this  retreat,  fell  back  to  form 
a junction  with  the  Prussian  army  at  Waterloo. 
Napoleon  dispatched  Marshal  Grouchy,  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  to  pursue  the  retreating 
Prussians,  to  keep  them  continually  in  sight,  to 
harass  them  in  every  way,  and  to  press  them  so 
hotly  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  march  to 
the  aid  of  Wellington. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  of  June  dawned  dis- 
mally upon  these  exhausted  and  wretched  vic- 
tims of  war,  through  the  clouds  and  the  rain,  and 
the  still  continued  wailings  of  the  storm.  The 
soldiers  of  Grouchy  were  so  worn  down  by  the 
superhuman  exertions  and  sufferings  of  the  last 
few  days,  that  they  were  unable  to  overtake  the 
rapidly  retreating  Prussians.  They,  however, 
toiled  along  through  the  miry  roads  with  indom- 
itable energies.  Napoleon,  leaving  Grouchy  to 
pursue  the  Prussians,  immediately  passed  over 
to  Quatre-Bras,  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Ney,  and  to  follow  the  retreat  of  Wellington. 
Their  combined  army  amounted  to  about  70,000 
men.  With  these  the  Emperor  followed  vigor- 
ously in  the  track  of  Wellington. 

The  Duke  had  retreated  during  the  day  to- 
ward Brussels,  and  halted  on  the  spacious  field 
of  Waterloo,  about  nine  miles  from  the  metrop- 
olis. Here,  having  skillfully  selected  his  ground 
and  posted  his  troops,  he  anxiously  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Blucher,  to  whom  he  had  sent  urgent 
dispatches  to  hasten  to  his  aid.  Blucher  was  at 
Wavre,  but  a few  hours’  march  from  Waterloo, 
with  72,000  men.  The  junction  of  these  forces 
would  give  Wellington  an  overwhelming  superi- 
ority of  numbers.  He  would  then  have  at  least 
150,000  troops  with  whom  to  assail  less  than 
70,000. 

As  night  approached,  the  troops  of  Napoleon, 
toiling  painfully  through  the  storm,  the  darkness, 
and  the  mire,  arrived  also  on  the  fatal  plain.  The 
late  hour  at  which  the  several  divisions  of  the 
French  army  reached  the  unknown  field  of  bat- 
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tie,  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  darkness  and  the 
storm,  embarrassed  the  Emperor  exceedingly  As 
the  light  was  lading  away,  he  pointed  toward 
the  invisible  sun,  and  said,  “ What  would  I not 
give  to  be  this  day  possessed  of  the  power  of 
Joshua,  and  enabled  to  retard  thy  march  for  two 
hours  ¥* 

Napoleon,  judging  from  the  bivouac  fires  of 
the  enemy  that  they  were  strongly  posted  and 
intended  to  give  battle,  reeonnoiiered  the  ground 
by  groping  over  it  on  foot,  and  posted  his  bat* 
talions  as  they  successively  arrived.  He  imme- 
diately sent  a dispatch  to  Marshal  Grouchy,  or- 
dering him  to  press  the  Prussians  vigorously,  arid 
to  keep  himself  in  a position  to  combine  with  the 
Emperor’s  operations.  For  eighteen  hours  the 
Emperor  had  tasted  neither  of  sleep,  repose,  nor 
nourishment.  His  clothes  were  covered  with 
mud  and  soaked  with  rain.  But  regardless  of 
exposure  and  fatigue,  he  did  not  seek  even  to 
warm  himself  by  tho  fires  around  which  his 
drenched  troops  were  shivering.  All  the  night 
long  the  Tain  fell  in  torrents,  and  all  the  night 
long  the  Emperor  toiled,  unprotected  in  the 
storm,  as  ho  prepared  for  the  conflict  of  the  mor- 
row. 

Wellington’s  army,  variously  estimated  at  from 
72,000  to  90,000  in  number,  was  admirably  post* 
ed  along  the  brow  of  a gentle  eminence,  a mile 
and  a half  in  length  A dense  forest  in  the  rear, 
where  the  ground  gradually  fell  away,  concealed 


from  the  view  and  the  shot  of  the  enemy  all  but 
those  who  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  eminence. 
Napoleon  established  his  troops,  estimated  at  from 
65,000  to  75,000,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  foe, 
and  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a corresponding 
rise  of  land,  which  extended  parallel  to  that  oc* 
copied  by  the  English. 

The  dreadful  night  at  length  passed  away,  and 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June  dawned,  lurid 
und  cheerless,  through  the  thick  clouds-  It  was 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  day.  The  vast  field 
of  Waterloo,  plowed  and  sown  with  grain,  soak- 
ed by  the  rains  of  the  past  week,  and  cut  up 
by  the  wheels  and  the  tramp  of  these  enormous 
armies,  was  converted  into  a quagmire  The 
horses  sank  to  their  knees  in  the  humid  soil. 
The  wheels  of  the  guns,  encumbered  with  adhe- 
sive clay,  roiled  heavily,  axle-deep,  in  the  mire. 
Under  circumstances  of  such  difficulty,  the  French 
were  compelled  to  attack  down  one  ridge  of  slopes, 
across  a valley,  and  up  another  ridge,  toiling 
through  the  mud,  exposed  all  the  way  to  point- 
blank  discharges  from  the  batteries  and  lines  of 
the  English.  Wellington  was  to  act  simply  on 
the  defensive,  endeavoring  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion until  the  arrival  of  Blucher. 

About  eight  o’clock  the  clouds  of  the  long 
storm  broke  and  dispersed  ; the  sun  came  out  in 
all  its  glory,  and  one  of  the  most  bright  and  lovely 
of  summer  Sabbaths  smiled  upon  Waterloo.  The 
skies  ceased  to  weep,  and  the  vail  of  clouds  was 
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withdrawn,  as  if  God  would  allow  the  angels  to 
look  down  and  witness  this  awful  spectacle  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

Napoleon  assembled  most  of  his  general  offi- 
cers around  him  to  give  them  his  final  orders. 
“ The  enemy’s  army,”  said  he,  14  is  superior  to 
ours  by  nearly  a fourth.  There  are,  however, 
ninety  chances  in  our  favor  to  ten  against  us.” 

44  Without  doubt,”  exclaimed  Marshal  Ney, 
who  had  that  moment  entered,  44  if  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  were  simple  enough  to  wait  for  your 
Majesty's  attack.  But  I am  come  to  announce 
that  his  columns  are  already  in  full  retreat,  and 
are  fast  disappearing  in  the  forest  of  Soignes.”  j 

44  You  have  seen  badly,”  the  Emperor  replied, 
with  calm  confidence.  44  It  is  too  late.  By  such 
a step  he  would  expose  himself  to  certain  ruin. 
He  has  thrown  the  dice ; they  are  now  for  us.” 

At  half  past  ten  o’clock  all  the  movements 
were  made,  and  the  troops  were  in  their  stations 
for  the  battle.  Thus  far  profound  silence  had 
reigned  on  the  field,  as  the  squadrons  moved  with 
noiseless  steps  to  their  appointed  stations.  The 
hospitals  were  established  in  the  rear.  The 
corps  of  surgeons  had  spread  out  their  bandages 
and  splinters,  knives  and  saws,  and,  with  their 
sleeves  rolled  up,  were  ready  for  their  melancholy 
deeds  of  mercy.  The  Emperor  rode  along  his 
devoted  lines.  Every  eye  was  riveted  upon  him. 
Every  heart  said,  44  God  bless  him !” 

44  One  heart,”  says  Lamartine,  44  beat  between 
these  men  and  the  Emperor.  In  such  a moment 
they  shared  the  same  soul  and  the  same  cause. 
The  army  was  Napoleon.  Never  before  was  it 
so  entirely  Napoleon  as  now.  At  such  a mo- 
ment he  must  have  felt  himself  more  than  a man, 
more  than  a sovereign.  His  army  bent  in  hom- 
age to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and 
welcomed  victory  or  defeat,  the  throne  or  death 
with  its  chief.  It  was  determined  on  every  thing, 
even  on  the  sacrifice  of  itself,  to  restore  him  his 
empire,  or  to  render  his  last  fall  illustrious.  To 
have  inspired  such  devotion  was  the  greatness  of 
Napoleon ; to  evince  it  even  to  madness  was  the 
greatness  of  his  army.”  Such  is  the  reluctant 
concession,  blended  with  ungenerous  slurs,  of 
Napoleon’s  most  uncandid  and  most  envenomed 
foe 

The  acclamations  which  burst  from  the  lips  of 
nearly  seventy  thousand  men,  thus  inspired  with 
one  affection,  one  hope,  one  soul,  resounded  in 
prolonged  echoes  over  the  field,  and  fell  portent- 
ously on  the  ears  of  the  waiting  enemy. 

In  the  English  army  ther^was  probably  not  a 
man  who  was  not  proud  of  the  renown  of  Old 
England,  and  proud  of  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  But  in  all  those  serried  ranks  there 
was  perhaps  not  one  single  private  who  loved  the 
Iron  Duke.  Indeed,  there  was  so  strong  a sym- 
pathy with  the  Emperor,  among  the  Belgian  and 
Hanoverian  troops,  who  were  compelled  to  march 
under  the  banner  of  the  Allies,  that  the  Duke 
had  great  fears  that  they  would  abandon  him  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  and  pass  over  to  the  generous, 
sympathizing,  warm-hearted  chieftain  of  the  peo- 


ple. In  reference  to  these  German  contingents. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says — in  truthful  utterance, 
though  with  inelegant  phrase— 44  They  were  in 
some  instances  suspected  to  be  lukewarm  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  so  that  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  trust  more  to  their 
assistance  and  co-operation  than  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  avoided.”* 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  horrid  carnage  com- 
menced. On  either  side  every  thing  was  done 
which  mortal  courage  or  energy  could  accom- 
plish. Hour  after  hour  the  French  soldiers, 
shouting  44  Vive  VEmpereur  /”  made  onset  after 
onset,  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  British  guns, 
and  were  cut  down  by  those  terrific  discharges 
like  grass  before  the  scythe.  The  demon  of  de- 
struction and  woe  held  its  high  carnival  in  the 
midst  of  the  demoniac  revelry  of  those  bloody 
hours.  Every  discharge  which  blended  its  thun- 
der with  the  roar  of  that  awful  battle,  was  send- 
ing widowhood  and  orphanage  to  distant  homes, 
blinding  the  eyes  of  mothers  and  daughters  with 
tears  of  agony,  and  darkening  once  happy  dwell- 
ings with  life-long  wretchedness. 

For  many  hours  the  whole  field  was  swept 
with  ait  unintennitted  storm  of  balls,  shells,  bul- 
lets, and  grape-shot ; while  enormous  masses  of 
cavalry,  in  fluent  and  refluent  surges,  trampled 
into  the  bloody  mire  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
There  were  now  forty  thousand  of  the  combatants 
weltering  in  gore.  The  wide-extended  field  was 
every  where  covered  with  bodies  in  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  hideous  mutilation.  The  flash 
of  the  guns,  the  deafening  thunder  of  artillery 
and  musketry,  the  groans  and  the  piercing  shrieks 
of  the  wounded,  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke, 
which  enveloped  the  plain  in  almost  midnight 
gloom,  the  delirious  shouts  of  the  assailants  as 
they  rushed  upon  death,  the  shrill  whistling  of 
the  missiles  of  destruction,  and  the  wild  flight  of 
the  fugitives,  as,  in  broken  bands,  they  were  pur- 
sued and  sabred  by  the  cavalry,  presented  the 
most  revolting  spectacle  of  war  in  all  the  enor- 
mity of  its  guilt  and  of  its  fiendish  brutality. 
Who,  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  that  day  of  blood  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  awful  scenes,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  as  portions  of  Wellington’s  line  were 
giving  way,  and  flying  in  dismay  toward  Brussels, 
carrying  the  tidings  of  defeat,  and  when  Napoleon 
felt  sure  of  the  victory,  the  Emperor's  quick  eye 
discerned,  far  off  upon  his  right,  an  immense  mass 
of  men,  more  than  thirty  thousand  strong,  emerg- 
ing from  the  forest,  and  with  rapid  step  deploy- 
ing upon  the  plain.  At  first  Napoleon  was  san- 
guine that  it  was  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  that  the 

* But  a few  years  after  this  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
so  obnoxious  to  the  people,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  was  chased  and  pelted  by  the  populace 
through  the  streets  of  London.  He  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  The  windows  of  his  magnificent  mansion 
were  dashed  in,  and  fbr  a long  time  he  kept  them  barri- 
caded as  a protection  against  the  fury  of  the  mob.  Wel- 
lington was  the  idol  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  bold,  con- 
sistent, undisguised  enemy  of  all  reform  in  favor  of  the 
[ people. 
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battle  was  decided.  But  in  another  moment  their 
artillery  balls  began  to  plow  his  ranks,  and  the 
Emperor  learned  that  it  was  Bulow,  with  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  Blucher's  army,  hastening  to  the 
rescue  of  Wellington. 

This  was  giving  the  foe  a fearful  preponderance 
of  power.  Napoleon  had  now  less  than  sixty 
thousand  men,  while  Wellington,  with  this  rein- 
forcement, could  oppose  to  him  a hundred  thou- 
sand. But  the  Emperor,  undismayed,  turned 
calmly  to  Marshal  Soult,  and  said,  “We  had 
ninety  chances  out  of  a hundred  in  our  favor  this 
morning.  The  arrival  of  Bulow  makes  us  lose 
thirty.  But  we  have  still  sixty  against  forty.  And 
if  Grouchy  sends  on  his  detachment  with  rapidity 
the  victory  will  be  thereby  only  the  more  decisive, 
for  the  corps  of  Bulow  must,  in  that  case,  be  en- 
tirely lost.” 

Napoleon  was  compelled  to  weaken  his  col- 
umns, which  were  charging  upon  the  wavering 
lines  of  Wellington,  by  dispatching  ten  thousand 
men  to  beat  back  these  fresh  battalions,  thirty 
thousand  strong.  The  enthusiastic  F rench,  armed 
in  the  panoply  of  a just  cause,  plunged  recklessly 
into  the  ranks  of  this  new  foe,  and  drove  him  back 
into  the  woods.  The  Emperor  with  his  dimin- 
ished columns  continued  his  terrible  charges.  He 
kept  his  eye  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  distant  hori- 
zon, expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  gleaming 
banners  of  Grouchy.  The  Marshal  heard  the  tre- 
mendous cannonade  booming  from  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  yet  refused,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  his  officers,  to  approach  the  scene  of 
the  terrific  strife.*  He  has  been  accused  of  treason. 
Napoleon  charitably  ascribes  his  fatal  inactivity  to 
want  of  judgment.  The  couriers  sent  to  him  in 
the  morning  were  either  intercepted  by  the  enemy 
or  turned  traitors.  Grouchy  did  not  receive  the 
order.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, to  every  one  but  himself  the  path  of  duty 
seemed  plain. 

General  Excelsmann  rode  up  to  Marshal  Grou- 
chy, and  said,  “ The  Emperor  is  in  action  with  the 
English  army.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  A 
fire  so  terrible  can  not  be  a skirmish.  We  ought 
to  march  to  the  scene  of  action.  I am  an  old  sol- 
dier of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  have  heard  General 
Bonaparte  promulgate  this  principle  a hundred 
times.  If  we  turn  to  the  left  we  shall  be  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  two  hours.”  Count  Gerard  join- 
ed them,  and  urged  the  same  advice.  Had  Grouchy 
followed  these  counsels,  and  appeared  upon  the 
field  with  his  division  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
probably  not  a man  of  the  English  or  Prussian 
army  could  have  escaped  the  Emperor.  But 
Grouchy,  though  he  had  lost  sight  of  Blucher, 
pleaded  his  orders  to  follow  him,  and  refused  to 
tnove. 

“ Do  you  think,”  said  O'Meara  to  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena,  “ that  Grouchy  betrayed  you  inten- 
tionally 1” 

“ No ! no !”  the  Emperor  promptly  replied ; 
“ but  there  was  a want  of  energy  on  his  part. 
There  was  also  treason  among  the  staff.  I believe 
that  some  of  the  officers  whom  I had  sent  to 


Grouchy  betrayed  me,  and  went  over  to  the  en- 
emy. Of  this,  however,  I am  not  certain,  as  I have 
never  seen  Grouchy  since.” 

As  the  French  soldiers  witnessed  the  prompt 
retreat  of  Bulow’s  reinforcement,  and  the  Em- 
peror was  about  to  make  a charge  with  the  Old 
Guard,  which  never  yet  had  charged  in  vain,  they 
deented  the  victory  sure.  Loud  shouts  of  “ Vive 
VEmpereur  /”  rang  along  their  lines,  which  rose 
above  the  roar  of  the  battle,  and  fell  ominously, 
in  prolonged  echoes,  upon  the  ears  of  the  allied 
troops.  A panic  spread  through  the  ranks  of  Wel- 
lington's army.  Many  of  the  regiments  were  re- 
duced to  skeletons,  and  some,  thrown  into  disor- 
der, were  rushing  from  the  field  in  fugitive  bands. 
The  whole  rear  of  the  English  army  now  presented 
a tumultuary  scene  of  confusion,  the  entire  space 
between  Waterloo  and  Brussels  being  filled  with 
stragglers,  and  all  the  debris  of  a routed  army. 

Wellington  stood  upon  a gentle  eminence, 
watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  coming  of 
Blucher.  He  knew  that  he  could  hold  out  but  a 
short  time  longeT.  As  he  saw  his  lines  melting 
away,  he  repeatedly  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then 
fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  distant  hills,  and  as  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  which  mental  anguish 
extorted  from  his  brow,  exclaimed,  “ Would  to 
Heaven  that  Blucher  or  night  would  come.” 

Just  at  this  critical  moment,  when  the  Emperor 
was  giving  an  order  for  a simultaneous  attack  by 
his  whole  force,  two  long,  dark  columns,  of  thirty 
thousand  each,  the  united  force  of  Blucher  and 
Bulow,  came  pouring  over  the  hills,  down  upon 
the  torn  and  bleeding  flank  of  Napoleon's  ex- 
hausted troops.  Thus  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
fresh  soldiers,  nearly  equal  to  Napoleon’s  whole 
force  ajt  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  with 
exultant  hurrahs  and  bugle  peals,  and  thundering 
artillery,  came  rushing  upon  the  plain.  It  was 
an  awful  moment.  )t  was  a thunderbolt  of  fate. 

“ It  is  almost  certain,”  says  General  Jomini, 
who  had  deserted  to  the  Allies,  and  was  at  this 
time  aid-de-camp  to  Emperor  Alexander,  “ that 
Napoleon  would  have  remained  master  of  the  field 
of  battle,  but  for  the  arrival  of  65,000  Prussians 
on  his  rear.” 

The  Emperor's  wasted  hands  were  now  in  the 
extreme  of  exhaustion.  For  eight  hours  every 
physical  energy  had  been  tasked  to  its  utmost  en- 
durance, by  such  a conflict  as  the  world  had  sel- 
dom seen  before.  Twenty  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
were  either  bleeding  upon  the  ground  or  motion- 
less in  death.  He  had  now  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  oppose  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. Wellington  during  the  day  had  brought 
up  some  additional  forces  from  his  rear,  and  could 
now  oppose  the  Emperor  with  numbers  three  to 
one. 

The  intelligent  French  soldiers  instantly  per- 
ceived the  desperate  state  of  their  affairs.  But, 
undismayed,  they  stood  firm,  waiting  only  for  the 
command  of  their  Emperor.  The  allied  army  saw 
at  a glance  its  advantage,  and  a shout  of  exulta- 
tion burst  simultaneously  from  their  lips.  The 
Emperor,  with  that  wonderful  coolness  which 
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never  forsook  him,  promptly  recalled  the  order  for 
a general  charge,  and  by  a very  rapid  and  skillful 
series  of  manoeuvres,  as  by  magic,  so  changed  the 
front  of  his  army  as  to  face  the  Prussians  advanc- 
ing upon  his  right,  and  the  lines  of  Wellington 
before  him. 

Every  thing  depended  now  upon  one  desperate 
charge  by  the  Imperial  Guard,  before  the  Prus- 
sians, trampling  down  their  feeble  and  exhausted 
opponents,  could  blend  their  squadrons  with  the 
battalions  of  Wellington.  The  Emperor  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  this  devoted  and  invincible 
band,  and  advanced  in  front  of  the  British  lines, 
apparently  intending  himself  to  lead  the  charge. 
But  the  officers  of  his  staff  entreated  him  to  re- 
member that  the  safety  of  France  depended  solely 
upon  him.  Yielding  to  their  solicitations,  he  re- 
signed the  command  to  Ney. 

The  scene  now  presented  was  one  of  the  most 
sublime  which  war  has  ever  furnished.  The  Im- 
perial Guard  had  never  yet  moved  but  in  the  path 
of  victory.  As  these  renowned  battalions,  in 
two  immense  columns,  descended  the  one  emi- 
nence and  ascended  the  other  to  oppose  their 
bare  bosoms  to  point-blank  discharges  from  bat- 
teries double-shotted  or  loaded  to  the  muzzle 
with  grape,  there  was  a moment’s  lull  in  the 
storm  of  battle.  Both  armies  gazed  with  awe 
upon  the  scene.  The  destinies  of  Napoleon,  of 
France,  of  Europe  were  suspended  upon  the  issues 
of  a moment.  The  fate  of  the  world  trembled  in 
the  balance.  Not  a drum  beat  the  charge.  Not 
a bugle  uttered  its  inspiriting  notes.  Not  a cheer 
escaped  the  lips  of  those  proud,  determined,  in- 
domitable men.  Silently,  sternly,  unflinchingly 
they  strode  on  till  they  arrived  within  a few  yards 
of  the  batteries  and  bayonets  which  the  genius 
of  Wellington  had  arrayed  to  meet  them.  There 
was  a flash  as  of  intensest  lightning  gleaming 
along  the  British  lines.  M peal  as  of  crashing 
thunder  burst  upon  the  plain.  A tempest  of  bul- 
lets, shot,  shells,  and  all  the  horrible  missiles  of 
war,  fell  like  hailstones  upon  the  living  mass, 
and  whole  battalions  melted  away  and  were  tram- 
pled in  the  bloody  mire  by  the  still  advancing 
host.  Defiant  of  death,  the  intrepid  Guard,  clos- 
ing up  its  decimated  ranks,  pressed  on,  and  pierced 
the  British  line.  Every  cannon,  every  musket 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear,  was  directed  to 
this  unfaltering  and  terrible  foe.  Ney,  in  the 
course  of  a few  moments,  had  five  horses  shot 
beneath  him.  Then,  with  a drawn  sabre,  he 
marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Napo- 
leon gazed  with  intense  anxiety  upon  the  progress 
of  this  heroic  band,  till  enveloped  in  clouds  of 
smoke  it  was  lost  to  sight. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Prussians  came  rush- 
ing upon  the  field,  with  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery, entirely  overpowering  the  feeble  and  ex- 
hausted squadrons  left  to  oppose  them.  A gust 
of  wind  swept  away  the  smoke,  and  as  the  anx- 
ious eye  of  Napoleon  pierced  the  tumult  of  the 
battle  to  find  his  Guard,  it  had  disappeared.  Al- 
most to  a man  they  were  weltering  in  blood.  A 
mortal  paleness  overspread  the  cheek  of  the  Em- 


peror. The  French  army  also  saw  1 the  Guard 
was  annihilated.  An  instantaneoi  >anic  struck 
every  heart.  With  exultant  shout  he  army  of 
Blucher  and  of  Wellington  rushed  i >n  the  plain, 
and  a scene  of  horror  ensued  at  wl  h humanity 
shudders.  The  banners  of  despoti  Prussia  and 
of  constitutional  England  blendec  in  triumph, 
and  intertwined  their  folds  over  tl  gory  field, 
where  the  liberties  of  Europe  wei  stricken  to 
the  dust.  Blucher  and  Wellingto  with  their 
dripping  swords,  met  with  congratu  tions  in  the 
midst  of  the  bloody  arena.  Each  claimed  the 
honor  of  the  victory.  Together  they  ad  achieved 
it.  Wellington  s troops  were  so  ex  ousted  as  to 
be  unable  to  follow  the  discomfited  an  y . “ Leave 
the  pursuit  to  me,”  said  Blucher.  I will  send 
every  man  and  every  horse  after  1 le  enemy.” 
He  fulfilled  his  promise  with  a men  less  energy 
characteristic  of  this  debauched  and  fit  *ce  dragoon. 
No  quarter  was  shown.  The  unarn  jd  were  cut 
down,  and  even  the  prisoners  were  e ibred. 

The  English  soldiers,  as  usual,  wt  re  generous 
and  merciful  in  the  hour  of  victory.  They  dis- 
persed over  the  field  and  carried  r e fires  hments  and 
assistance,  not  only  to  their  own  wot  mded  coun- 
trymen, but  also  to  their  bleeding  and  dying  foes. 

Napoleon  threw  himself  into  a small  square, 
which  he  had  kept  as  a reserve,  and  urged  it  for- 
ward into  the  densest  throngs  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  resolved  to  perish  with  his  Guard.  Cam- 
bronne,  its  brave  commander,  seized  the  reins  of 
the  Emperor’s  horse,  and  Baid  to  him,  in  beseech- 
ing tones,  “Sire,  death  shuns  you.  You  will 
but  be  made  a prisoner.”  Napoleon  shook  his 
head,  and  for  a moment  resisted.  But  then  his 
better  judgment  told  him  that  thus  to  throw  away 
his  life  would  be  but  an  act  of  suicide.  With 
tears  filling  his  eyes,  and  grief  overspreading  his 
features,  he  bowed  to  these  heroes,  ready  to  offer 
themselves  up  in  a bloody  sacrifice.  Faithful 
even  to  death,  with  a melancholy  cry  they  shout- 
ed, 44  Vive  I'Empercur!"  These  were  their  last 
words,  their  dying  farewell.  Silent  and  sorrow- 
ful, the  Emperor  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  fatal  field.  It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  his  journey  to  St.  Helena  * 

This  one  square,  of  two  battalions,  alone  cov- 
ered the  flight  of  the  army  as  a gallant  rear-guard. 
The  Prussians  and  the  English  pressed  it  on  three 
sides,  pouring  into  its  bosom  the  most  destructive 
discharges.  Squadrons  of  cavalry  plunged  upon 

* “ The  ranks  of  the  English/*  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Blucher,  as  quoted  by  W.  H.  Ireland.  Esq., 44  were 
thrown  into  disorder ; the  loss  had  been  considerable,  so 
that  the  reserves  had  advanced  into  the  line,  and  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  exceedingly  criti- 
cal. Still  greater  disorder  prevailed  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  army.  The  roads  of  the  forest  of  Soignes  were 
encumbered  by  wagons,  artillery,  and  baggage  deserted 
by  their  drivers  ; while  numerous  bands  of  fugitives  had 
spread  concision  and  affright  throughout  Brussels  and 
the  neighboring  roads.  Had  not  the  French  successes 
been  interrupted  by  the  march  of  Bulow,  or  if  Marshal 
Grouchy,  aa  the  Emperor  had  every  reason  to  hope,  bad 
followed  at  the  heels  of  the  Prussians,  a more  glorious 
victory  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  French,  aa  it 
has  been  affirmed  on  all  hands  that  not  a single  man  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  could  have  escaped.” 
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latiom  General  Cambronno  returned  the  immor- 
tal reply,  *4  The  Guard  dies*  but  never  surren- 
ders r A few  more  volleys  of  bullets  from  the 
infantry',  a few  more  discharges  of  grape-shot 
from  the  artillery,  mowed  them  all  down.  Thus 
perished,  on  the  filial  field  of  Waterloo,  the  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon.  It  Was  the  creation  of  the 
genius  of  the  Emperor  ; ho  had  inspired  it  w ith 
bis  own  lofty  spirit : and  the  fall  of  the  Emperor 
it  devotedly  refilled  to  survive. 

It  was  now  night . The  awful  clamor  of  battle, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  thunder  of  artil- 
lery, the  infuriated  shouts  of  the  pursuing  Prus* 
siana,  and  the  shrieks  of  their  victims  as  they 


them,  and  still  they  remained  unbroken.  The 
dying  artillery  was  brought  up.  and  pitilessly 
pierced  the  heroic  band  with  a storm  of  cannon 
balls-  This  invincible  square,  the  last  fragment 
of  the  Old  Guard,  nerved  by  that  soul  which  its 
Imperial  creator  had  Wreathed  into  it,  calmly  clos- 
ing up  as  death  thinned  its  ranks,  slowly  and 
defiantly  retired,  arresting  the  flood  of  pursuit. 
General  Cambronne  was  now  bleeding  from  six 
wounds.  But  a few  scores  of  men,  tom  and 
bleeding,  remained  around  him.  The  English 
and  Prussians,  admiring  such  heroism,  and  weary 
of  the  butchery,  suspended  for  a moment  their 
fire,  and  sent  a flag  of  truce,  demanding  a capitu- 
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were  pierced  by  bayonets  or  cut  down  by  sabres, 
presented  a scene  of  brutal,  demoniac  war  which 
the  imagination  even  shrinks  from  contemplating. 
The  bloody  field  of  Waterloo  was  covered  with 
forty  thousand  gory  bodies.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, well-satisfied  with  his  day’s  work.,  grant- 
ed his  soldiers  repose,  and  left  the  pursuit  to  the 
Prussians.  The  savage  Btucher,  with  his  savage 
band,  all  the  night  long  continued  the  work  of 
death.  The  French  array  was  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  and  nothing  remained  for  Napoleon  but 
to  return  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Paris,  and  en- 
deavor to  raise  new  forces  to  attempt  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  the  enemy.  Such  was  the  bloody 
deed  by  which  the  Allies  succeeded  in  quenching 
the  flame  of  Continental  liberty,  and  in  establish- 
ing over  Europe  Russian  and  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian despotism.  That  England  should  have  aid- 
ed in  this  work,  is  the  darkest  blot  upon  En- 
gland's escutcheon. 

Napoleon  immediately  turned  hia  steps  toward 
Paris.  At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  arrived 
at  Qitatre-Bras.  He  stopped  here  for  an  hour 
to  give  some  directions  respecting  the  retreat,  and 
to  designate  a rallying-point  for  his  fugitive  bands, 
to  which  h©  could  press  forward  reinforcements 
from  Paris,  and  then  hastened  on  to  Charleroi. 
It  was  a lovely  summers  night.  The  moon  shone 
brilliantly  in  the  unclouded  and  tranquil  sky.  All 


the  night  long  the  exhausted  Emperor,  accom- 
panied by  a few  of  his  suite,  in  silence  and  an- 
guish urged  on  his  horse,  while  the  thunder  and 
the  tumult  of  the  awful  pursuit  resounded  through 
the  clear  midnight  air  appallingly  behind  him.4 

He  arrived  at  this  place  in  the  early  dawn  of 
the  morning.  Utterly  worn  down  in  body  and 
mind,  he  threw  himself  upon  a couch  for  a few 
moments  of  repose.  But  the  calamity  in  which 
he  was  overwhelmed  was  too  awful  to  admit  of  a 
moment’s  slumber.  Several  of  hi*  followers  corne 
in  with  swollen  eyes,  and  haggard  countenances, 
and  clothes  covered  with  blood  and  dirt.  As  Na- 
poleon contemplated  the  melancholy  spectacle, 
and  appreciated  the  enormity  of  the  w oe  w hich 
threatened  France,  he  was  for  a moment  quite 
unmanned.  Silently  pressing  the  hand  of  his 
friend,  Baron  Fleury , tears  gushed  from  his  eyes, 
betraying  the  cruel  anguish  with  which  his  hea  V 
was  lacerated. 


"aron  Jommi,  “ 


at  A reel  a. 

Eylau,  Ratisbofl,  Arsis,  and  also  at  Waterloo,  that  be 
was  not  afraid  of  bullet* ; and  had  be  not  believed  in 
lbs  resource*  of  France,  be  would  have  died  at  the  head 
of  the  remain*  of  his  army  ; be  quitted  them  because  be 
had  not  a Reneral  of  his  rear-jruard  who  could  not  lead 
them  to  Laon  as  well  as  himself  while  no  one  could  re* 
place  him  at  the  helm  of  the  v easel  of  state,  which,  for 
ibe instant,  wa«  not  at  his  head-quartera,  but  at  tbeTutf- 
eries.” 
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triend  Caulaineourt  Fatigue  and  grief  had  pros- 
trated him  into  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  His 
cheek  was  emaciate  and  pallid,  and  his  dress  dis- 
ordered by  travel.  His  tottering  limbs  could  hard- 
ly support  his  steps,  and  his  head  drooped  upon 
his  shoulder.  Throwing  himself  upon  a sofa,  he 
exclaimed,  pressing  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 

“I  am  suffocating  here.  The  army  has  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor,  ft  is  grievous  to  think 
that  we  should  have  been  overcome  after  so  many 
heroic  efforts.  My  most  brilliant  victories  do  not 
shed  more  glory  on  the  French  army  than  the  de- 
feat at  Waterloo.  Our  troops  have  not  been  beat- 
en ; they  have  been  sacrificed,  massacred  by  over- 
whelming numbers.  My  Guard  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  cut  to  pieces  without  asking  for  quar- 
ter ; but  they  exclaimed  to  me,  * Withdraw ! 
withdraw  ! You  see  that  death  is  resolved  to 
spare  your  Majesty/  And  opening  their  ranks, 
my  old  grenadiers  screened  me  from  the  carnage 
by  forming  around  me  a rampart  of  their  own 
bodies  My  brave,  my  admirable  Guard  has  been 
destroyed,  and  1 have  not  perished  with  them.'* 
He  paused,  overcome  by  anguish,  and  heaving 
a deep  sigh,  and  saying,  “1  desire  to  be  alone,’1 
retired  to  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  his  cab- 
inet. 


Again  mounting  his  horse,  he  pressed  rapidly 
on  to  Laon,  where  he  arrived  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Here  he  dispatched  various  or- 
ders, and  sent  a frank  and  honest  bulletin  to 
Paris,  concealing  nothing  of  the  measurelessncss 
of  the  calamity.  “ Here,”  said  he  to  General 
Druot,  **  is  the  bulletin  of  Waterloo.  I wish  you 
to  hear  it  read.  If  I have  omitted  any  essential 
circumstances,  you  will  remind  me  of  them.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  conceal  any  thing.  Now, 
as  after  the  affair  of  Moscow,  the  whole  truth 
must  be  disclosed  to  France,  I might  have  thrown 
on  Marshal  Nev  the  blame  of  part  of  the  misfor- 
tunes at  Waterloo.  But  the  mischief  is  done. 
No  more  must  he  said.” 

After  a few  hours  of  unrefreshing  and  troubled 
slumber,  the  Emperor  entered  a carriage,  and. 
accompanied  by  a few  friends  and  a feeble  escort, 
drove  all  the  day,  and  just  after  midnight  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  arrived  in  Paris.  It  was  a 
dark  and  gloomy  hour.  The  street  lamps  were 
flickering  and  expiring.  With  characteristic  pro- 
priety, instead  of  directing  his  steps  to  the  Tuil- 
cries,  he  modestly  turned  aside  to  the  less  ambi- 
tious palace  of  the  Elysec.  A few  servants  were 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace  with  glimmering  torches. 
He  was  received  upon  the  steps  by  his  faithful 
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THERE  are  to  few  portions  of  out  globe  left 
6>r  thp  naturalist  to  explore.  Prr  Hooker  te 
to  be  esteemed  ;v  fortunate-  ttiafl  in  having  bad  fur 
bis  ;>han?  the  exploration  of  two  of  those  unknown 
regions.  Miny  years  ago  he  ueemn  panto  Sir 
James  lioaa  in  his  voyage  of  Ant  a retie  discovery. 


VALLEY  Or  T4XSUS  AMONG  THE  HIMALAYAS 


Nows  of  a Naturalist  m lkngti,  the  Sikkim  and  Nepaul  Himalayas,  the  Khaaia  Mount- 


* Himalayan  Journal*  : or, 

•ins,  etc.  By  Joserit  Dalton  Hooker,  M.D.,  R.N 


for  the  purpose  of  studying  Urn  totally  of  those 
sterile  regions.  After  Iris  muni  ho  looked  about 
him  for  fresh  world*  to  conquer  For  a w Idle  he 
fttoitUed  hot  went  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas . 
but  finally  denuded  upon  the  UUc-jr.  jhffee  years, 
wore  spent  by  him  among  thcae  mountains,  the 
loftiest  upon  the  glohe,  am!  the  retuiU*  of  bie  <-x- 
ploraticmSf  are  embodied  in  a couple  of  handsome 
volumes,  which  have  tom  re- 
ceived with  great  favor  by  the 
scientific  world.  Willi  the 
purely  scientific  portions  of 
the  work,  we  do  not  intend 
to  meddle  Rut  intermingled 
with  these  are  many  pictures 
of  life  and  manners  which  it 
seems  to  u*  can  not  fail  lo 
prove  interesting  to  tile  gen- 
eral reader. 

The  Expedition  was  under- 
taken partly  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, \vho  appropriated  a «tmi 
of  money  to  aid  in  defraying 
the  expense^  and  likewise 
ftirtoJied  many  other  facili- 
ties* for  the  piOKcculiin)  (if  the 
learned  Doctor's  researches 
Hif*  aUeoduut*  und  a^toiaut# 
were  numerous,  mnoontrog 
often  to  fifty  or  sixty  persons 
We  w ill  therefore,  for  the  oc- 
casion, appoint  ourselves  a* 
honoranr  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  accompany  our 
respected  principal  on  his 
travels 

We  leave  ( InlnUtev  in  Jan- 
uary, V848.  Cht>  most  < .'if n»t 
way  would  be  to  tovod  the 
Ctoge>  lor  a couple  c?f  hun- 
dred roiles.  which  wmfdimng 
Us  » d bin  staid  of  to  ilima- 
J.ayHti  At  a distance  of 
fifty  league*  But  our  natu- 
ralist leader  wishes  to  make  a 
pTvlin nu.Hiy  exploration  of  u 
rim-V  lying  far  to  the  west  of 
our  diricf  route  ; so  wo  set 
rtffovgrlaudv  Public  convey- 
< r«re  unknown,  and  we 
travel,  a*  every  body  else  does, 
by  q paiktf  or  palanquin  A 
very  pleasant  and  cofumotti- 
ou*  mode  of  journeying  this 
appOAr^  to  ope  unaccustomed 
to  it  The  Iraveler  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  in  stretch  him- 
self out  of  lazy  length  in  a 
kind  M h\$t,  mid  be  tornc- 
Mo  tig  upon  men*»  shoulder*. 
But  i ft  wr  dayV  rxjtfttoir.*  is 
ouftieicut  to  moke  one  long  to 
exchange  the  palkee  for  the 
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rudest  vehicle  tugged  over  the  roughest  of  cordu- 
roy roads.  You  travel  chiefly  by  night,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  stage  you  are  awakened  by  your 
bearers  letting  you  down  with  a jerk ; and  then, 
thrusting  their  flaming  torches  in  your  drowsy 
eyes,  they  ask  imploringly  for  bueksheesk — that 
word  so  familiar  to  all  Eastern  travelers.  If  you 
have  made  it  a point  to  4 * remember  the  coach- 
man'1 when  bowling  over  the  beautiful  English 
roads,  have  given  “ pour  boire"  to  French  postill- 
ions, 44  Trinkgelt”  to  German  Postknechten,  and 
44  buona  mana”  to  Italian  vetturini,  you  can  not, 
of  course,  be  hard-hearted  enough  to  turn  a deaf 
ear  to  the  petition  of  these  lean  swarthy  fellows 
who  in  their  own  persons  have  acted  the  part 
both  of  coachman  and  horses.  You  set  off  again 
with  a fresh  relay,  but  somehow  your  new  bear- 
ers can  not  get  rightly  to  work  until  you  have 
been  roused  from  your  uneasy  slumbers,  rubbed 
your  eyes,  and  applied  the  universal  quickener  to 
their  palms.  Then,  after  all,  you  find  that  there 
are  few  things  more  wearisome  than  lying  hour 
after  hour  stretched  out  in  your  low,  narrow  palkee. 
If  the  blinds  are  closed  you  are  stifled  with  the 
heat,  if  they  are  open  you  are  smothered  with  dust. 
You  are  at  times  half  inclined,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  alight  and  change  places  with  one  of  your 
bearers,  convinced  that  any  alteration  in  your  po- 
sition must  be  for  the  better. 

We  pass  numerous  straggling  villages,  or  rath- 
er collections  of  hovels,  nestling  among  mango 
and  fig  trees,  with  feathery  palms  floating  over 
their  roofs.  Water- tanks  form  a prominent  feat- 
ure in  the  landscape,  often  white  with  water  lilies. 
As  we  advance  farther  into  the  hill  country,  we 
enter  a sterile  tract,  covered  with  stunted  grass. 
We  encounter  travelers  in  numbers;  most  of 
them  are  pilgrims  bound  for  the  sacred  temple 
of  Juggernaut.  The  greater  part  are  on  foot, 
though  here  and  there  we  see  one  of  the  rude 
vehicles  of  the  country,  drawn  by  oxen.  Here  is 
an  old  man  borne  along  in  the  arms  of  his  kin- 
dred. He  wishes  to  behold  Juggernaut  before  he 
dies,  and  then  he  will  depart  in  peace.  What  a 
different  nunc  dimittis  is  his  from  that  uttered  by 
the  aged  Simeon  when  he  held  in  his  withered 
arms  the  Desire  of  Ages. 

The  Ganges  is  the  great  highway  for  the  com- 
merce of  India,  and  we  sec  but  little  merchandise 
upon  our  inland  route.  A few  wagons  drag  along 
the  cotton  of  the  upper  country ; it  is  clumsily 
packed  in  rotten  bags,  and  is  hardly  worth  trans- 
porting to  market.  The  most  thriving  branch  of 
business  seems  to  be  the  traffic  in  the  holy  waters 
of  the  Ganges,  hawked  about  by  wandering  deal- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not  visit  the 
purifying  stream.  The  farther  they  recede  from 
the  river,  the  more  precious  and  costly  is  the  wa- 
ter ; and  when  their  jars  run  low,  what  should 
hinder  them  from  replenishing  them  from  any 
other  stream  I It  would  require  a nice  analysis 
to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit 
article. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  have  exchanged  our  pal- 
kee for  the  more  magnificent  conveyance  of  an 
elephant.  The  huge  beast  sways  along  with  a 


perpetual  swinging  motion,  which  in  a few  hours 
| becomes  absolutely  distressing,  worse  than  the 
uneasy  jolt  of  camel-riding.  The  mahouts , or 
drivers,  it  is  said,  never  reach  an  advanced  age, 
their  life  is  jolted  out  of  them  in  a few  years. 

I They  are  not  unfrequently  afflicted  with  spinal 
diseases  caused  by  the  perpetual  motion  imparted 
to  the  vertebral  column.  The  huge  black  back 
of  the  animal  absorbs  the  rays  of  the  sun,  till  we 
seem  to  be  sitting  on  a sheet  of  hot  iron.  He 
has  likewise  an  unpleasant  habit  of  blowing  wa- 
| ter  over  his  parched  Bkin,  and  his  rider  not  sel- 
; dom  comes  in  for  an  untimely  shower-bath  of  very 
i questionable  purity.  The  mahout,  seated  upon 
the  animal's  neck,  guides  him  by  poking  his  toes 
under  one  of  the  great  flapping  ears,  as  he  wishes 
him  to  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left.  He  carries 
a huge  iron  goad  with  which  to  enforce  obedience. 
With  the  butt  end  he  hammers  away  upon  the 
animal's  head,  with  force  enough  to  crack  a co- 
coa-nut or  even  the  obdurate  skull  of  a negro ; or 
drives  the  pointed  end  through  the  thick  skin 
down  to  the  very  quick,  leaving  great  punctures 
through  which  the  blood  and  yellow  fat  ooze  out 
in  the  broiling  sun,  occasioning  us  some  dis- 
agreeable qualms  till  we  get  used  to  it.  There 
is  one  advantage  which,  however,  goes  far  to 
compensate  for  these  annoyances  : the  height  of 
the  beast  elevates  his  rider  far  above  the  dust. 

One  morning,  just  at  sunrise,  we  behold  a fine 
conical  mountain  drawn  sharply  up  against  the 
clear  gray  sky.  It  is  the  sacred  hill  of  Paras- 
nath,  so  called  after  one  of  the  Hindoo  deities 
who  became  incarnate  and  abode  for  a hundred 
years  at  Benares.  After  his  death  he  was  in- 
terred on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  which 
thus  became  a sacred  spot.  His  worshipers,  the 
44  Jains,"  are  veiy  numerous ; their  principal  ob- 
ject of  adoration  being  the  blessed  foot  of  their 
deity.  His  worship  appears  to  be  in  a flourish- 
ing condition,  judging  from  the  number  and  ex- 
cellent condition  of  the  temples.  Beggars,  of 
course,  abound  in  their  neighborhood — the  lame, 
the  halt,  the  blind,  and  deformed,  but  above  all, 
those  suffering  from  the  horrible  diseases  of  lep- 
rosy and  elephantiasis. 

We  make  our  way  still  further  into  the  hill  coun- 
try, where  the  roads  become  almost  impassable. 
Our  luggage  is  hauled  along  upon  bullock  carts, 
behind  which  an  elephant  pushes  with  his  fore- 
head, while  the  oxen  drag  in  front.  At  last  the 
patient  creature's  head  becomes  so  sore  with  push- 
ing that  he  can  push  no  longer,  and  we  are  not 
seldom  sorely  put  to  it  to  advance.  In  the  steep- 
er places  we  fasten  eight  or  ten  oxen  to  a single 
wagon,  and  at  the  rear  of  each  we  station  a driver. 
At  a preconcerted  signal  each  seizes  the  tail  of 
an  ox,  and  gives  it  a violent  wrench.  The  poor 
beasts  give  a simultaneous  start,  and  the  wagon 
is  tugged  up  the  crest  of  the  declivity . Unluckily 
it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  the  beasts,  in 
his  torture,  breaks  out  of  the  line,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  overturning  the  vehicle.  When  we 
come  to  a river  which  we  must  cross,  we  skirt 
along  it  till  we  find  a shallow  place  ; then  pack- 
ing our  baggage  on  our  elephants,  we  get  it 
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ter  p* cased  to  liave  been  experimenting  on  our 
necks  instead  of  our  arms  He  regarded  us  with 
such  a look  as  quaint  old  Izaak  Walton  might 
have  given  hi#  writhing  victim  just  as  he  was 
impaling  him  on  his  hook,  “ gently  as  though  he 
loved  him"  These  gentle  stranglers  had  favor- 
ite stations  all  through  tbo  country — lonely  spots 
among  the  jungle  where  some  tree  or  well  made 
a favorite  halting* place  for  travelers.  Here  they 
would  encounter  a stranger,  scat  themselves  cos- 
ily by  his  side,  enter  into  confidential  discourse 
with  him,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  fatal  coni 
would  he  wound  about  his  neck.  A vigorous 
pull  or  two,  and  all  is  over.  Of  these  favorite 
stations  there  were  274  in  the  little  kingdom  of 
Oude.  a territory  170  miles  long  by  100  broad 
They  looked  upon  these  stations  precisely  as  the 
gentle  Izaak  regarded  some  quiet  reach  of  the 
Thames,  where  he  was  always  reasonably  sure 
of  a fish  or  two  During  the  half  score  of  years 
previous  to  1835,  more  than  1*500  Thugs  were  ap- 
prehended, of  whom  some  400  were  hanged  and 
twice  as  many  transported  Their  murders  were 
numbered  by  thousands  every  year ; how  many 
thousands  no  man  know  s.  Of  a gang  numbering 
a score,  one  member  confessed  to  having  been  in 
at  the  death  of  931  persons,  while  the  least  emi- 
nent of  his  associates  had  assisted  in  taking  of] 
four- and -twenty  The  victims  were  mostly  trav* 
eters  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  for  whom 


over,  pur  bullock  carta  getting  across  as  they 
best  can. 

It  is  a hot,  unpleasant  journey  altogether.  Our 
skins  peel  with  the-  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, our  nails  crack,  while  all  our  implements 
of  wood  and  tortoise-shell  become  as  brittle  as 
glass,  and  arc  fractured  by  the  slightest  blow 

We  come  upon  the  Ganges  at  Mi  rz  a pore,  a 
great  town  with  a hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Here  is  the  main  establishment  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  numerous  gangs  of  robbers,  poisoners, 
and  murderers  who  until  within  less  than  a score 
of  years  infested  the  whole  country.  One  of  the 
**  Thugs, ” who  has  been  admitted  as  ••  approver/* 
or  government  witness,  is  introduced  to  us.  He 
is  as  rnild-looking  a man  as  you  would  wish  to 
meet ; but  born  and  bred  to  his  pleasant  profes- 
sion, he  never  thinks  of  looking  upon  it  as  any 
thing  hut  a perfectly  reputable  one.  The  Doctor, 
who  is  something  of  a phrenologist,  examines 
his  head,  and  finds  the  organ  of  **  destructiveness” 
largely  developed.  At  our  request,  the  Thug  lets 
us  into  some  of  the  secret#  of  lus  profession  He 
takes  off  his  linen  girdle,  and  slipping  it  around 
our  arm,  shows  u#  the  peculiar  turn  with  which 
they  strangle  their  victims  ; he  docs  this  with  t he 
same  self-satisfied  air  with  which  some  **  old 
salt”  will  show  some  intricate  knot  to  a “ green- 
horn ” We  could  not  help  thinking  that  our 
mi  Id-looking  friend  would  have  been  all  the  bet- 
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Major  SUS'twi;  j;  docs  riU  inrpk.i'jrint  irritation,  Wonse  than  ali  is 
is  flying  hug  that  its  way  uij tier 

out  Try.  fo  remws  one  of  them*  and  he* 

reaehfo  the?  {jh«?rty  by  ^rjtcnfeld 

morr  nauseous  ilisik  lhaf  af  opf  istritliar  'l  board' 
fogt- bouse  - ramprmio' s f* 

X l*  Patna  vej*.  i&op  to  %is\%  the  uptout  gttilmth*. 
Of  *h>fi;a.  The  pfudrji'TnHi  id  lltjaf  thug  in  4l|  ifo. 
is  «iinoino|jt»iy  pf  the  Ea*t  India  tfompariy 
euhiVaUrlht  pUppY  without e qwcial 
l&£tttn«  and  tin?  Company  purchase  all  ptodueg 
at  certain  fat'd  rates 


no  inquin^*  \rntt  ever  made; 
the  otffoer  at  tins  head  of  Um  ffMahUalmmiii  •(&£ 
the  «uppr€«*rioo  of  the  Thugey  *131**  thr  ive  wa* 
for  three  y tant  in  charge  of  a dfstrfol  whkh  «va^ 
a &Wtitd  apnt  vrith  tiif  fn  He  i*upj«>#ed  that 

nothing  font  p»ae«  tb«e  without  hi>  in^ting  of 
it  ; bur  tie  subsequently  learned  that  during  that 
tune  chw’  hund^d  pehplcr  had  been  murdered  u/iii 
biltei  #Uhitt  a quarter  of  a mile  front  hrs  resi- 
dence. Thean  r gmiije  H&dote*"  cm  upon 


The  opium  m ddiv^^  tp 
past  the  holy  city  of  liteuar^S  <vi^b  it$  ^rumbliitg  *T/.*neoiorH,  who  transmit  it  In  l^Uu,  where  it  iy 
temple*  ?ind  narrow,  filthy )%ttey-tW:  The  image*  Spared  for  market.  The  operatipn  ia  carried  mi 
of  the  saoml  bulla  arid  tb<?  obsHrefie  symbols  «f  the  m a large  pim?d  room,  wln-retitti  drug  a*  first 
HfodiX)  fait h-.  ofaH  shapes  ami sfifos,. are- the «Ui*t  filing  irtlu  gtent  ynls: ' ‘.The  wetfkmrsi  lire,  nli'nek  - ' 
prominent  objects  iii  Has  ^Afhesid  tif  Itixlii».C5  eted.  Each  has  before  )mn  0.  tehte  nponwh  iidl  i* 
iJh/wepate*  fifty  miles  further*  rs  foinou*  for  the  a Utile  has-in  of  opium  and  a I mum  yup.)3v  his 
tomb  of  Lord  Cornwall*.  who  regained  in.  I ndia  aide  ia  a hoi  of  poppy  leaves.  H i.s  bosun**  »*  b» 
the  laurels  hs  lort  in  Arnerjca.  .Hero  are  the  n.ako  the  drug  up dao  round  baits  of  a specified 
celebrated  garden 4 of  rose*  from  v/Uioh  is  prfo  weight,  lor  Which  purpose  thi-;*Hip  i*  urciI,  and  t > 
•tltiC'.ai  the  finest  attar  of  v^>  The  weight  of  a cover  them  neatly  with  the  leave:#.  Ai  night  he 
h/df-drdfor  nl’lhe  firrt  quality  of  t his  periumoeoist*  deposits  his  falls  in  a rack  Wring 'a  npmfaf  eor- 
fifty  dollar*  to  produce  this  quantity  requires.  responding  to  tu*  tm;n.(  They  then  placed 
twent  y thousand  llovrer^  sepaialely  in  a cup  u<  chiy,  and  conveyed  to  a dry- 

So  we  tloat  do«tn  tfe  mvwH ; /dVdoiP-  !t  k >ng  room,  wlrert?  thoy-  _an<  -nurejlully  W&fohod'  by 
hete  four  or  five  rtiiler  hro^L  on*l  covm*d  with  IKffo  whihs  Whn  the  incks 

bifA^  of  all  fifrrfi^  and  dl/JicnsHtuA,  nniong*  which  Their  »peHflfmibsu>hiv.t<r  keep  away  a fijavies  Of 
wo  now  and  then  wt^c  a weevil,  whn  tne  na  food  Of  the  sedaiiv i»  drug  a#, 

fug  along,  rug gmg  hiign  fi^^irgev-h^r^t^.  Upon  John  f'Uirnunon  himself  Bui  as  uur  friend  of 
the  shop'  at  frequent  intc*ryal^  we  see  ilrtf  nHthrg  th^ pigtail  lma  m.oh^whifc  the  wccviJ  has  none 
rhatptu;,  or  once  vM?vupied  hy  f.otne  dc-  he.nf  itour^e  get^lhc  preference  (o  fact  fhedis- 

votwWjfO  H<s?.  been  hroaght  t«  die  upon f ho  tank*  ifodimi  goes  fortlier-  John  Bull  aboots  thcChnv,«- 
nf  Ut»,SU%  /ifiil  then  the  /Usgitating  man  if  he  dW  t*oi  the  opium,  and  kills  the 

form  of  a hugiii  Khg-UOT  is  seen  hiking  in  the  sun,  wwrvjl  p he  do»a  A good  workman  makee  thirty 
or  u portdih. .'dog-  uiukiug  h>»  -m^nl  from  ^ corpse  or  forty  of  fhc^  wentfo  ball^  a day.  During  a 
dung  .the  s'ilouf  shore  .Sundry  anndyances- .'season,  nearly  a nvilhou  4nd  h half  of  balls  arc 
try  u* :m  ho*? rd  info  Wat.  Flfon  atul  moaquitoes  rnanufactutcd  tj^fo  for  the  Chinese  market  alone 

alHOtud  t»f  Ctnirue.  (h**a  t spider  wub*  a*  largo  a.«  ft  teat  care  fo  taken  to  prevent  the  smaliert  loss  ot 
fine  ihreru)  float  in  th d mn  and  when  inhr*{ed  pro*,  the  drug;  Each  workman  undergoes  a thorough 
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ablution  every  day,  ei»  a#  10  accuse  tfc*  opium  j bruit  theiren&cbled  caubtiuitioju,  ih  a elimafC 
adhering  to  all  parts  of  fcVrf  jrtTfeun.  Th#  pi&te.t  ia  1 bearing  wtae  iikenes#  to  that  of  *bcif  native 
evaporated*  leaving  the  drug  behind,.  The  spium  j Uwd.  It  15**,  at  am  elevation  of.  some  f 060  feet, 
to  home  coh&UmfnoD  'h'  given  - pat  hi  licensed  v.-wii  *he  tharp  spur  of  a mpuntata  ^boap  wpoded 
dealers,  but  before  it teaches the  consumer* it  i»  ] skies  slope  down  to  ih*  river  bottoms  on  either 
adulterated  In  tlin  proportion  of  thirty  parts  of  j hand,  to  'in  py©se.?*i4?d  -the.  most  magnificent 
fo/viigo  mima,nc*JS'  to  one  uf  lire  puie  gum.  ] mountain  f wpoc  t in  the  world.  A fourth  of  the 

f rom  Faina  wp  float  down  the  fives  for  a him- 1 whole  circuit  of  the  boriatrn  Is  bounded  by  * lin« 
drcil  mU^,  past  Mooghyi,  the  Birmingham  of  i of  perpefeoat  snow.  Ptfajfc  after  peak  Bing#  it* 
India,  until  we  well  the  mouth  of  the  Cost  river,  ; great  summit  Up  into  Urn  air*  ft*  ah  eWaiimi  of 
which  comps  sweeping  rilmHly  down  from  the  more  than  five  miles,  Oentraf  snd  *upmjuv*  nver 
snow-clad' ^ Himalayasv  whither  wa  arc  bound.  tall,  at  a distance  of  iite-and- forty  mitea,  4owet# 
Here  we  abandon  t!t|iHymVsu>tI  iiie  our  way  by  Kinchin-yung^  the  io!t»i!t?i  inntinhiin  w\  the  globe. 
palkoer4u»  north  for  the  white  • lu  white  *mmmit  reaches  nearor  the  inoon  by  five 

summits,  170  mhos  distant.  vr low  down  bundled  feel  than  any  nUicr  spot  upon  which 
2a  the  horizon  -v./v^  the  simsVutrca*  Iti*  mo  andVh«lt*mlctf  higher 

In  due  time  vc  teach  the  out  poet*  of  the  great,  than  Muut  B1afci%  " the  monarch  ftf  U21*  ••}*_  eight 
HunaUyaa  mge,  which,  duib^d  with  verdure  v ; thousand  foot,  higher: than' the  .foot  of  man:  orbewit 
spring  ginuuly  up  froot  the  ptirchci!  plain.  They  hm  ever  elhnuorl.  or  Bum  the  strom*  pinions  -'of 
form  huge  c^ntocd  masses  toward  the  north,  the  ecnulorhuvc  peer  borne  itim  fiu<«4^b  £ho  thiu 
fliiiging  g^^tepUT$  upon  diber  Iiand  for  out  itrtn  -tUne^hm  . 0 / /.  V 

the  plain.  Between  those  epuTS  lie  fcfow,  cktnjj  At  Dorjibng  mi?  ftoUirahst  s^mt-tW  months  of 
valleya,  smothered  in  the  rauk  luxuriance  of  a f the  may  season  fyid>y  m coii^etprg  apd 

iropie^f  forest.  <Ja*U foaming- 4o*rn- the  pre««fTing:  feib'^peej^aep^'-fe  natural  history.  ’ 

slopes  poftilion  indicated  by  cloudw  &f  apr«y  '•  Wt»  him  to  h\a  iftiosrh  and  occupy  cAfr* 
floatiug  atoe  the  tree  tope.  For  iewuy  the  : wltL  'Ntudyiog  the  new  forms  of  eodai  ii/e 


thenisnlvctf  in  thk  wild  rvgi on. 

F QtvmiM  licmw?  the  |K>pulatien  ttre  the  Lcp> 
. 'fctvrigitkfti  .'pebpl^/^f vihc  xnoafiUitm,  a 

,dla»ixui)T4.  we  They  have  a 
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Jim  tradition  of  the  deluge,  from  which  they  say 
a couple  of  their  ancestors  managed  to  save  them- 
selves by  climbing  one  of  the  lofty  peaks  in  their 
country,  A few  hundred  years  ago  they  were 
visited  by  missionaries  from  Thibet » who  convert- 
ed them  to  Boodhism,  taught  them  to  plait  their 
hair  into  pigtails,  and  sundry  other  things  equally 
edifying  They  are  wonderfully  patient  and  good- 
humored,  remarkably  honest  and  trustworthy,  but 
greatly  given  to  laziness,  and  abominably  filthy 
in  their  persons.  **In  this  rainy  climate,”  re- 
marks the  Doctor  very  philosophically,  u they  are 
supportable  nut  of  doors.”  They  are  fond  of  or- 
naments, which  together  with  their  pigtails  con- 
stitute the  joy  and  pride  of  their  lives.  The  most 
delicate  compliment  which  a Lcpcha  damsel  can 
pay  to  one  of  her  male  friends  is  to  steal  up  softly 
behind  him,  unplait  his  long  queue,  smooth  out  its 
tangled  hairs,  free  it  from  a portion  of  its  swarm- 
ing inhabitants,  and  braid  it  again  into  a nice  plait 
As  their  pigtails  constitute  the  main  feature  of 
their  personal  attractions,  the  fairer  sex  are  en- 
dowed with  a double  portion,  wearing  two  tails, 
instead  of  the  single  one  with  which  their  mascu- 
line companion*  content  themselves.  They  hate 
one  inexcusable  habit ; this  is,  that  as  they  grow 
old  they  become  moat  intolerably  ugly. 

The  dross  of  the  Lepchas  consists  in  great  part 
of  a single  wide  garment  wrapped  loosely  about 
the  body.  This  is  for  ordinary  weather ; in  the 
whiter  they  add  an  outer  garment  with  sleeves 
They  usually  go  bareheaded  ; hut  when  the  Lep- 
ch.i  assumes  a hat  it  is  of  dimensions  ample  enou  gh 
to  make  full  amends  for  the  unfrequency  of  its  use 


they  use,  however,  for  no  offensive  purposes.  It 
is  called  “ ban,’1  and  serves,  nevertheless,  a vari- 
ety of  useful  purposes,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  plow,  tooth-pick,  tahle-knife,  ham- 
mer, and  hatchet.  They  also  carry  a bow  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  and  a quiver  full  of  poison- 
ed arrows.  As  for  food,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  thing  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom  which  they  do  not  eat.  Nothing  comes 
amiss  to  them,  from  a mushroom  to  on  elephant, 
though  rice  is  the  staple  article  of  ordinary  con- 
sumption, They  are  capital  woodsmen,  and  are 
invaluable  as  assistants  to  the  tourist.  Two  or 
three  of  them,  with  no  other  implement  than  their 
knives,  will  in  the  space  of  a couple  of  hours 
knock  up  a very  comfortable  hut,  having  a water- 
tight roof  of  bamboo  thatch,  a table,  bedstead, 
and  scats.  Their  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion are  rather  cloudy  They  believe  most  devoutly 
in  spirits,  both  good  and  bad : but  as  the  former 
class  are  sure  to  do  them  no  harm,  they  pay  little 
heed  to  them  ; but  arc  very  anxious  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the.  t?viJ  ones.  Though  they  are 
but  half-converted  Boodhists,  after  all,  they  man- 
ifest tho  deepest  reverence  for  the  Lamas  or 
priests  of  Boodh,  while  they  also  maintain  in 
comfort  their  own  native  priests,  half  mounte- 
banks and  half  sorcerers,  who  go  about  the  coun- 
try in  harlequin  attire,  blessing,  cursing,  begging, 
carrying  messages,  and  performing  all  the  small 
offices  and  petty  knaveries  pertaining  to  their 
wandering  way  of  life.  They  sometimes  carry 
on  a petty  traffic  in  addition  to  their  legitimate 
professional  avocations.  One  whom  we  encoun- 
tered dealt  in  teapots  of  red  clay,  aheep,  and 
puppies 

It  is  no  very  easy  matter  to  procure  permission 
to  travel  through  these  mountains  The  country 
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being,  uf  Oil#  T he  <Icx te r aus  tepch*« 

In*  a very  short  inm  toutfitid  a r able  and  W- 
k*iead  tit  fy&oJmo  A eirtidle  eDdo*^l  ri?  a gbs* 
shade,  to  lt*$p oif  the  inseci/  and  preaenc  ihd 
flame  from  the  'Wifcxb  jitT^rd*  light  by  w]i*cfc  w*» 
write  tip  the  j<>anw!  amf  riott^  of  the  day  M *mu 
while  the  ^«rfc  preparing  \hi^  drnm 

under  the  shade  of  s^mcMree  (.nr  ruofc.  Fatigue 
and  a hot  tbotigh  turn*  of  (lie  f/*%t 

— ire  capital  opiates* /«&£■ sleep  come#  without 
being  annmmpL;: : ^ dL; ,:;  • ':  . •' ’. 

Tlw  vogeMio,y  pff>^pta  ^ tajiummgilneof  tbo 
produrtiori#  of  tempefctfft  ami  tropical 
/Orange*  antj  fptijfctv  tlie  bf  oaii-hmftid  banana  and 
pitrpte  butrkv»  sugar  arid  baM*#.  grow 
in  close  jii x Upo* itityr* . One  of  the*  iftfwr  *mie*H 
Abie  phut*  of  the  HtfOtilayae  t*  The  bamboo. 
There  U rift  fttitl  to  the  usf •*  to  which  the  differ* 
>euf  specie?  arc  applied.  The  young  eluxdd  of 
one  kind  ah'  oaten  a*  tfttifil , the  seeds  of  another 
supply  a substitute  for  bread,  and  when  ferment* 
ed  produce  a slightly  intoxicating  drmkv  which 
conatfrutg*  the  fayotite  iipp{e,f  pf  the  mintry; 
while  its  broad  leave*  furnish-  the  material  of  h 
water-tight  .t  lunch  Cm.  into  Hphitis  it  furnishes 
the  rue.auo  of  con  stringing*  tabled  and  furniture 
Another  Hpeeics  grow* in  tihif  form  of  Jong  rope- 
like  cahj[ei,  (foni  whfch  ure  formed  t hie  slight  sus- 
p^isioii  bridges  which  apati  Ahft  foaming  torrents 
fhat  yarn*  'da»lun|g -Howri  thv  mines  Turd  of 
the**  nine*  arti  pfaned  parallel  to.  each  other* 
their  extremities  firmly  lushed  $<»... tiu*.  rocks  4? 
trfkf*  uu  idt her  bank  Loops  uf  tdesuter  vmed« 
suspended  from  tfese{  an jji w e f tug  t Jnr  p»r/]Wk£  of 
chains  to  upheld  the  roadwi^;. 
merely  of  one  w somethne*  two  0iirh*.  A Eu* 
rripeah  needs  *Toady  nerves  tL»  eiiid;hV  lhm 
trifvcjr#  one  of  these  ^wayit^  «tfuctino4v  m*tt 
which  the  agile Lepeha  w»lh» -Steadily  bearing  a 
load  of  a iiumbed  arid  a half  Climbing  arid 
parasitical  planU  ahotihd  in  the  dark  *sil/*y*; 
Some  ebii  serpentihke  around  th<  trees,  smother- 
ing them  in  UiWr  ifrlovir*  eirihmco ; while  other* 
Hi  row  out  aerial  toots  like  the  arm*  ol  a lmg»? 
ewntipede,  with  which  • (b^X  Ahe  ■iiuhfoi  of 

the  trees,  and  tints  eUmh  to  ikeit  very  toy®.  At 
fiist  sight  one  ran  scarcely  h» Dcm  »h.n  vno  of 
those  pa rosites  is  #ny  ihirig  o^berthaa  some  huge 
reptile  mnkthfi^ 'U«  way  up  the  i roe. 

Advancing  niotmtairis,*  the 

ctertiftter  of  t\ik ^ populatioh  gradually  THaugies. 
The : diminutive  Leprh^  are  rtpheerl  hy  ihe  Th;- 
betans,  a‘  xlark,  ^qtitlrivl>uiUf  mu  sou  tat  race  of 
men.  with  broad  Mongolian  faces,  wide  mouths, 
tint  nose*-; high  cheek  Itoues,  low  ilorthealb.  and 
JiH|e  tw4h»kfmg  eyes  with  fb*  ejferibr  corner 
ittrnoiV  upward;  E very  vestige  of  hair  t*  eat^- 
ftilly  rOtiunnul  from  t heir  fooes  with  a pair  of 
tweezersv  vfhieh  fotrn  a 'part  of  fitvir  wtdi)mieni 
as ’irtd;>‘perisal)lc  as  a pair  of  nixovv  to  a Loro- 
peat?  traveler  before  the  advent  of  the  nuisladte 
mo  vein  (put-  Tbcir  natural  color  h s^Tcely  darkerr 
than  our  ow*n.  but  filth.  s:rioke;  and  constant  ax- 
posiir e |d  the  rmwt  rigorous  cluo^te  uj»oo  the 
globe  soon  efface*  every  vestige  of:  thotr  fixy 
Domple.jiuu.  They  wear  h>ose  blank fti  robes  gift 


sffair.  The  whole  party  consisted  (if  fifty-six 
persons  There  vm*  a guard  of  Ni'piulcsc.  hc«I- 
*Berst  hearers  for  ioM*,  books,  provjsifm*.  papers, 
and  a ho^t  of  those  mi^celbuieous  functionaries 
inseparaldd  from  India ri  life. 

W#  *ytt  otd  liite  in  October  u[K*n  this  lour 
W v hurt  hy  im»  time  g#>t  bravely  over  the  neces- 
sity «f  a and  ho/M’CT?-,  and  find  ourselves 

abundanriy  ^hlr  nudiinh  Hi.*  ohairntain^  upd  thread 
the  vavmt^i  loaded  wuh  knife.,  dagger,  and  u muh 
tipliehy  of  sWnrifk  instrinriwitA  The  r‘>?;»ioc 
,of  .»  d‘»vrs  i<m rncy  \*.  as  By  10  o'clock 

the  immediate  vie injfv  M the  evunp  has  been  et-, 
plored,  briftdtfaftt  r.ofiphidpd,  and  the  preparation# 
for  the  day’k  march  completed  “ 


nbW  set  out  and  Travel  tmlll  lutir  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  aftenumn.  wiven  the  word  is  givan  to  halt 
fir  the  riighi  A few  bkiokctK  ^pr»yid  ov^r  p\?ley 
cncln^iyu  ^pace  ‘rix  or  tMght'  feet  >0  lc|iglh  hy  four 
or  itv&  bfcfad,  eoristikutiug  th.^  study v for  Abe  titne. 
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side  of  the  great  Himalayan 
range,  to  supply  the  countries 
to  the  south.  To  convey  this 
almost  every  animal  larger  than 
a cat  is  pressed  into  service. 
A salt  caravan  presents  a mot- 
ley spectacle.  In  the  van  comes 
a man  or  woman  driving  a silky 
haired  yak , the  small  buffalo  of 
the  mountains,  grunting  along 
under  a toad  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  of  salt,  besides 
pots,  pans,  kettles,  and  para- 
phernalia of  all  sorts,  with  a 
A - , rosy  infant  nestled  somewhere 
■^0  *n  l°ai^  staking  away  at  a 

7 ' } lump  of  cheese  curd.  Then 

follow  a long  file  of  sheep  and 
goats,  each  with  a bag  or  two 
5-  r of  salt  on  its  back.  After  these 

comes  a huge  black  mastiff,  of 
a breed  peculiar  to  the  mount- 
s/vT  gfe*  ains,  with  a head  like  Socra- 

T;ij  - )9KSm  te8,  a great  bushy  tail  sweep- 

ing grandly  over  his  back,  and 
/h a gay  collar  around  his  neck. 
I louks  the  lord  of  the 

caravan,  but,  like  all  the  rest,  he 
bears  his  load  of  the  precious 
jS.  j|K  commodity  ; by  day  he  acts 

carrier,  and  officiates  as  a 
• watch-dog  by  night.  The  rear 

% is  brought  up  by  a group  of 

children,  laughing  and  chatting 
together  as  they  clamber  along 
the  mountain  passes;  the  very 
youngest  of  them  who  is  able 
to  walk  alone  bearing  a bag  of 
salt. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  in  conveying  every  pound 
of  salt  which  finds  its  way  over  these  mountains. 
Before  reaching  the  first  village  on  the  southern 
side,  it  must  make  a circuit  of  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance around  the  gTcat  peak  of  Kinchin-junga.  It 
is  evident  that  the  most  direct  route  is  that  which 
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about  the  waist  with  a leathern  belt,  which  serves 
as  a repository  for  their  pipes  made  of  iron  or 
hrass,  their  tobacco-pouch,  knife,  chop-sticks, 
tinder  box,  tweezers,  and  sundry  other  Staple- 
ments.  They  are  vastly  good-humored,  and 
when  parties  of  them  encounter  upon  the  road, 
they  go  through  a succession  of  ceremonious  sa- 
lutes which  one  can  never  see  without  an  ex- 
plosion of  inextinguishable  laughter.  The  cer- 
emony begins  by  each  running  the  tongue  to  its 
full  exteul  from  his  leathery  jaws ; then  comes 
a profusion  of  nods  and  grins,  expressive  of  the 
height  of  amity  and  good-will  ; and  the  perform- 
ance closes  by  each  party  scratching  his  ear 
They  have  learned  that  this  fashion  of  saluta- 
tion strikes  strangers  as  somewhat  ludicrous ; and 
when  they  encounter  them  the  mode  of  greet- 
ing undergoes  a variation.  First  they  bring  the 
hand  up  to  the  eye,  then  prostrate  themselves 
to  the  earth,  bumping  the  forehead  three  times 
upon  the  ground ; whim  they  rise  from  this  pos- 
ture of  humiliation  they  invariably  put  in  a claim 
tor  backsheesh,  which  is  always  most  acceptable 
when  presented  in  the  shape  of  tobacco  or  snuff 
These  Thilietans  are  employed  in  conveying 
salt  from  the  mines  in  Thibet,  on  the  northern 
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to  ago  been  loosened  from  tfce  beights  around! 
The  houses  erbep  op  ike  mountain  aide.  They 
are  gay  by  pakrted  and  ornaniertted  with  poles, 
from  which  float  in  the  sharp  mount- 

ain breeze.  Yap'.  roight  almost  , ^ppoWe  that  a 
libel  of  NoaUV^flr*,  us  th/it  >^0sel  la  repreaetu^ 
;dhfepWI«Ji  fliblod,  iwd  fremt>bow  gat  stranded 
v j.  The  Irndding*  art*  formed 

of  jniio  planks  set  upright,  the  in&reiicea  being 
roofc  are  low  pitched, 
^loaded  tvitfj  large  gtanfc* 
to  jceep  them  from  blowing  »way^  A narrow  slit, 

a!  of  rtn-t;  Afler  t b£-/rt  fif'd  &£i he  paih  wbnhnV.  A§  we  paw?  tbrotfgh  the  bktto w streets 
descend#  lower  than  i<>A^O  feet  above  gtaup*  <ti  swarthy,  blesr-vyed  Thibetans  snalaie 
f the>aa,  and  at  loam  foy  paton:*  C0V>  -u*  with  their  deferential  ko/t>tang  Bv wav  of 

perpetual  ttrmw  nro  fo  iHrHraversed,  AU  public  building*,  then-?  a riumh^r  of  mum* 
iiuon  no  attmnio  of  more,  than  *5,(N)ft  • ; a^uare-foplkl  ootiftit  tuig ' w$s  of'  pray  wig 

§h ai ififi  summit  of  Mpht.llhirto.  wliih'  flinders.  ‘five  <it  six.  feet  hjgti,.  gnmlih’  pointed, 
JU&glh&l&h  Psar,  ft*  lB,5&0  feet  above  »omv  IftrrmJ by  ihmdv ^ fibers  1^  wctct  ; »t^d  men- 
.F^rhiipj?  TmY- hector  idea  ,*4n  he  fbnnetf  firm#*,  bifcftk  wails’,  upon  v?hitd/  if>r  pointed  the 
trdir-  *:-*!»>  upon  which  N ucro  haw  here  uiuwfal  Bhoodkt  fWftdda.;  Ow  .Paihm 

Vm  h?  anripurihg- the  Himalayas  with  ^/?5  — “ Hail  to  him  of  the  ktfuB  $a&tx .-. atd'.;;ifc** 
The  Wrsuif  of  Mont  Blanc  may  he  ‘ 

ted  m Tour  day*,  while  al  least  a month  High  above  ibe  level  of  the  dwuflinga  a long 
jeoupied  m tusking  that  of  Kinchin-  low  convent  building*  pentlmh  Tew  things 


kcej»«  nearest  to  the  «U  mnut  % a voiding  fbfr  de- 
scent of  the  r alleys  which  mdiate  in  evhry  direc- 
tion The  d&iUtK#  traveled  .}»  not.  more 

khan  ft%  tfdlos  iti  it  tffin,  hut  to  accom- 

plish third*  leaei  n huuthed  arid  fifty  Doles  must 
biv  traversed,  tovoiVifitf  kb  anewnt  of  labor  which 
would  accomplish  gt  twine  ra  far  over  ioler-  m < 
able  ltakfe-  $o  that  ht  Effect  the  .«nJt  te  conveyed  mixing  tb*  liiimmaiha 
-iii  the  iwwkfi  of  Otcn  imd  an  mu*  I*  h distance  of 
fully-  three  lum&red  miles  before*  nMchihg  the  J .filled . tyilh- ,c« 
ncafeai  point;  bf  the  country  Wfrerh  id &fi" 

Carried  Tb&  nccupie^  uttdnr  the 
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VESTIBULE  OF  TEMPLE- 


ganrei  under  the  roof,  inhabited  by  the  attendant 
monk#;.  Passing  through  the  outer  door,  we 
enter  a vestibule  in  which  are  tall  praying  ma- 
chines, which  arc  kept  continually  taming,  mnl 
the  quantity  of  prayer  and  supplication  thus 
ground  out  is  astonishing.  From  this  vestibule 
the  main  body  of  the  temple  is  c’ntered  bv  folding 
doors  studded  with  copper  bosses.  The  walls 
and  floor  are  plastered  over  with  clay,  upon 
which  are  depicted  allegorical  representations  of 
Boodh,  and  various  other  figures.  The  pillars 
arid  cross  beams  are  ornamented  with  brilliant 
colors,  vermilion,  green,  gold,  and  azure,  disposed 
in  masses  of  color,  with  slender  streaks  of  white 
between.  In  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
colors,  particularly  in  separating  the  heavier 
masses  of  color,  they  have  in  a measure  antici- 
pated those  principles  of  decorative  art  adopted 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  London, 

The  altars  and  ullages  are  placed  opposite  the 
entrance.  The  chief  image  h placed  behind  the 
xitar.  under  a canopy  He  is  represented  sitting 
• toss- legged,  with  the  left  heel  elevated,  the  cor- 
responding hand  resting  on  the  (high.  In  this 
hand  he  holds  the  padtnu  or  sacred  lotus  and 
jewel.  The  right  hand  is  either  raised  in  bene- 
diction, or  holds  the  dorit,  or  thunderbolt  On 
cither  side  of  him  are  arranged  the  lessor  divini- 
ties and  saints,  male  and  female.  In  portraying 
the  aspect  of  the  divinities,  the  aim  of  the  artist 
.seems  to  have  been  to  represent  them  with  an  air 
of  cairn  and  serene  contemplation. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind  that,  properly  speak- 
ing. the  Boodhists  arc  not  idolaters  The  images 
arc  not  idols  , they  arc  objects  of  reverence,  not 
of  adoration.  In  theory  at  least,  no  image  is  any 
thing  more  than  the  symbol  of  the  being  in  whose 
honor  it  is  erected ; a token  to  remind  the  wor- 


shipers of  I he  holy  person  to  w hom  alone  the 
adoration  is  given. 

One  must  be  cold  and  unimaginative  if  hi* 
deepest  emotions  are  not  stirred  when  standing 
among  the  memorials  of  a faith  which  counts 
more  votaries  than  any  other  upon  the  globe 
Turn  which  way  you  will  the  eye  is  met  by  some 
beautiful  specimen  of  carving  or  coloring.  The 
dim  light  which  finds  its  way  through  the  narrow 
windows  pierced  in  the  thick  walls  subdues  into 
harmony  much  that  would  seem  harsh  and  glar- 
ing if  beheld  under  a stronger  light.  Incense  and 
sweet-smelling  herbs,  burned  by  the  priests  on  en- 
tering, add  no  little  to  the  general  effect,  harmo- 
nizing with  the  grave  and  decorous  deportment  of 
the  worshipers.  In  some  respects  the  Lamas 
have  engrafted  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  religion 
of  the  mountain*  upon  flic  purer  and  more  spirit- 
ual doctrines  of  Hoodhism  Perhaps  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  the  instinctive  feelings  of  the  people, 
they  still  make  oiTcrings  and  present  supplications 
to  the  spirits  who  preside  over  Kinchin-junga  and 
his  giant  brotherhood  of  peaks.  Ami  in  the  sol- 
emn presence  of  those  great  summits  which  rise 
in  perpetmd  solitude,  as  inaccessible  to  any  living 
thing  of  earth  a*  are  the  caltn  stars,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  sympathy  with  the 
belief  that  peoples  them  with  beings  of  a higher 
order  than  ourselves,  whose  serene  existence 
knows  none  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  dis 
turb  our  mortal  life  Though  we  can  not  em- 
brace we  must  yet  sympathize  with  these  fair 
humanities  of  old  religion. 

In  the  temple  worship  there  are  few  or  no  trace* 
of  this  admixture  of  foreign  elements  As  you 
enter  you  sec  a group  of  Lamas  sitting  cross- 
legged  upon  benches  running  along  the  side  of 
the  apartment  One,  with  Anger  uprated  in  the 
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t^lri^rmr^^^ntion,  in  readm ■*  aloud 
fprin  name  ^u-?ed  U'»A.  A ?>*'*  a white  all  joiti  hi 
ch54>t>fi^  a hYxUn<  V/hiie  Ahe  _ attendant  hnys  bait. 

lAfr.  gon§t<  *iuV  cy  mbvVU,  blow  ihc  ocixitsfiOfi  arid 

thVghdmne  rmp3p>&4»  »n$  vrhi&l  t Re*  want*; \6vety 
steak*  af  wfin*u  ®nmnnice^|)iufc  i^ 

^upplieaiigrjJB  oj  rhtf  aodierma  have  again  amended 
' to 


out  an  amount  uf  ruppUcnlion  too  great  to  i r 
vsusilv  v<A.  There  i.«  another  kind  borne  hi 

. the  hand,  which  can  Re  tnatMo  revoke  by  a very 
slight  movement  of  4 tie  ,o wne.r . Tbc*e:> re  nsuak 
h carried  about  by  thr  wandering  prices, .half 
mountebank,  half  hi/Ximi  and  whole  heg^ir.  vvhr. 
perambulate  she  country,  ttmna|dhg  in  jnck  h|>  a 
Wry  cmulqrta^^ 

frequently  prcKtmt  u y«$y  ddlpidakd  #pA*&r^xtee 
in  the  matte*  of  cioUmi^  If  the*ic  eyhiuV**  do 
lhetr  work  in  a aatisftctun  manner— -*nd  tho*v 
Who  use  them  have  no  doubts  on  that  £core-~i>o 
Iai«»jv«aiyirig  th^diine 
ever  hi  vetoed  ca;*.  be- 
. llyA  gin  to.  compare  with 

‘ r*<gwr- 

in  g ilia  c th  n et  hatimdo^ 
a thomtaml  fCUehcfca 
minute,  a printing  ma- 
it  dune  that  thrown  otf 

. \ twenty  thtruftaml  sheets 

in  mi  hour,  compared 
I ^ tfUh  an;  instrument 

v which  repeats  all  the* 

• ; %V  suppikations  in  the 

%.■  praj  enbook  often  a« 

a cytmdet  can  hr-Winte 
, _ to  revolve  on  i'r%  kki$\T 

Th^  Antph?niCht  nett 
^ A-av'  in  importance  to  the 

matlhy  hf  / 4 fuxtaitt* 

thigh  hotter  ■ ffFffat&itd 
rbMi  Mat-  through  bath  condyles 

These  are  often  handsomely  mounted  and  decor* 
ated  ivitif  ,h J ver.  There  in  some  peculiar  sanctity 
attached  to  the  bones  of  i/Lama  which  i* 'held  to 
give  a special  Wfieuoy  to  tin:  thimpetKn^nufactdred 
f rom  t hem  It  <5an  not  fe\\  to  .be  vastly  cdnsolot viy 
to  these  holy  men  to  reflect  rhat  npt  only  are  their 
t h mats  ear  m wd  tu  p^rtiunung  the  wacmi  offices 
while  they  arc  thing,  hut  for  geivefalion©  tfftifer  thrtry 
are  dead  their  bone*  will  still  eoDlitme  to  enact 
an  important  part  in  flkintf  worship.  VVe  have  board 
of  enthusiastic  devotees  of  anicncft  who  derived 
great  pleasure  from  the  hope  that  after  their  death 


to  the  ddto;  V //  ' t ' / ' A / _ . , 

The  liavred  hnplenrt’Ul»<  in  theso  temples  are 
curiuu*  Enough.  Yim  in  importance  is  the  want, 
or  praying,  ma&lune, ; v^p  is  * cylinder  df  loather< 
of  any  sbfo  up  to  that  of  a large  barrel  or  even 
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their  bodies}  might  subserve  the  cause  to  which 
they  were  devoted,  by  finding  tboir  way  to  the 
dissecting  room ; and  that  many  a Wsmmi  upon  an- 
atomy would  be  illustrated  by  means  of  theft 
skeletons  in  a lecture-room.  Thi*  i*  doubt h** 
a noble  function  for  one’s  body  to  perform,  but  it 
hardly  equals  that  to  which  any  Lama  may  rea- 
sonably hope  his  thigh-bones  may  afUtri  Nor 
is  this  honor  exclusively 
destined  for  the  Lamas. 

Bones  of  unusual  size  are 
in  great  demand.  Any 

man  who  chances  to  be 
gifted  with  limbs  of  ex- 
traordinary length  may 
hope  to  attain  this  pre- 
eminence. In  foct,  in  a 

country  where  saints  are  v . jj&m 

more  common  than  giants, 
an  inch  or  two  in  tin- 

length  of  a bone  will  coun-  % j 

terbaiancc  a number  of  de-  : 
grees  of  sanctity.  The 
first  European  who  died  at  „• 

Dorjiling  was  a man  <>t  ( v- 
trrtord inary  stature,  and  it 
is  confidently  affirmed  that 

his.  body  was  dug  up  by  M 

enthusiastic  rosy  r-  iiOTP^rr 


slant  motion,  praying  away  night  and  day  on  its 
own  account,  or  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may 
concern 

Besides  these  religious  edifices,  in  traversing 
the  steep  mountain  paths  we  frequently  encoun- 
ter rude  memorials,  consisting  merely  of  a pile 
of  stones,  from  which  projects  a staff  ornamented 
with  a streamer.  The  Lepchas  never  pass  these 


some 

rectionisU,  for  the  sake  of 
converting  his  thigh-bones 
into  trumpets. 

In  addition  to  the  mams 

and  trumpets,  the  principal  . ,;■>  J 

implements  of  worship  , * 

found  in  the  Boodhist  tern-  j|||| 

pies  are  the  dorje , or  dou- 
ble thunderbolt  — which 
the  Lamas  use  much  as 
the  Catholic  priests  do 

the  cross — bells,  cymbals,  /jgSBWj 

gongs,  conch-shells,  and  >: ' 
brazen  cups  These  lat-  ^ ^ yjfWfc. 

ter  are  perhaps  intended 
to  represent  the  sacred  lo-  - 

tu«,  wfoich  bears  so  import- 
ant a part  in  Boodhist  my- 
thology. 

Some  of  the  temples  are  very  humble  edifices, 
consisting  merely  of  a building  of  a single  room, 
with  sliding  shutters  over  the  window-slits,  fur- 
nished in  a rude  manner  ; but  the  implements  of 
worship  correspond  in  genera!  to  those  found  in 
temples  of  more  pretension,  though  of  smaller 
size  and  cheaper  construction.  Even  in  these 
there  are  not  unfrequently  implements  of  no  little 
beauty,  and  the  worship  is  performed  with  as  much 
apparent  earnestness  and  solemnity  as  in  the 
larger  structures.  The  most  singular  religious 
structures  are  the  praying-mills  which  occur  at 
intervals  along  the  courses  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents. They  consist  simply  of  a slight  hut  built 
over  the  stream,  largfc  enough  lo  contain  a tnarn. 
The  shaft  descends  through  the  floor,  and  being 
provided  with  floats  at  the  lower  extremity,  di ja- 
ping into  the  water,  the  cylinder  is  kept  in  con- 
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without  pausing  for  a moment  to  go  through  with 
their  devotions.  They  walk  slowly  around  them 
three  times,  always  from  left  to  right,  repeating 
the  mystical  Om  pad  mi ; then  pause  with  heads 
bowed  and  pigtails  streaming  behind,  apparently 
repeating  their  prayers  ; and  conclude  the  cere- 
mony by  making  a votive  offering  of  three  pine 
cones.  The  ceremony  concluded,  they  walk  off. 
smirking,  grinning,  nodding,  and  elevating  the 
comers  of  their  eyes,  in  the  joyful  consciousness 
of  having  performed  their  religious  duties  in  the 
most  edifying  and  satisfactory  manner. 

During  our  naturalist’*  joumeyings  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim.  The  reader  must 
not  imagine  that  the  ceremony  was  very  pomp- 
ous or  imposing ; for  the  country  is  very  small 
and  thinly  inhabited  Still  there  are  fqrmalitie* 
to  be  observed  every  where  in  approaching  royal 
personages  ; and  as  constant  botanizing  and  geo- 
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lady,  shaking  her  old  fist.  And  these  sentiments 
being  uttered  in  public,  upon  the  Promenade,  to 
mutual  friends,  of  course  the  Duchess  had  the 
benefit  of  Lady  Kew’s  remarks  a few  minutes 
after  they  were  uttered ; and  her  Grace,  and  the 
distinguished  princes,  counts,  and  noblemen  in 
her  court,  designated  as  billiard-markers  by  the 
old  Countess,  returned  the  latter’s  compliments 
with  pretty  speeches  of  their  own.  Scandals 
were  dug  up  respecting  her  ladyship,  so  old  that 
one  would  have  thought  them  forgotten  these 
forty  years — so  old  that  they  happened  before 
most  of  the  New  comes  now  extant  were  bom, 
and  surely  therefore  out  of  the  province  of  this 
contemporary  biography.  Lady  Kew  was  indig- 
nant with  her  daughter  (there  were  some  mo- 
ments when  any  conduct  of  her  friends  did  not 
meet  her  ladyship’s  approbation)  even  for  the 
scant  civility  with  which  Lady  Ann  had  received 
the  Duchess’s  advances.  “ Leave  a card  upon 
her ! — yes,  send  a card  by  one  of  your  footmen ; 
but  go  in  to  see  her,  because  she  was  at  the 
window  and  saw  you  drive  up.  Are  you  mad, 
Annl  That  was  the  very  reason  you  should 
not  have  come  out  of  your  carriage.  But  you 
are  so  weak  and  good-natured,  that  if  a high- 
wayman stopped  you,  you  would  say,  4 Thank 
you.  Sir,’  as  you  gave  him  your  purse : yes,  and 
if  Mrs.  Macheath  called  on  you  afterward  you 
would  return  the  visit !” 

Even  had  these  speeches  been  made  about  the 
Duchess,  and  some  of  them  not  addressed  to  her, 
things  might  have  gone  on  pretty  well.  If  we 
quarreled  with  all  the  people  who  abuse  us  be- 
hind our  backs,  and  began  to  tear  their  eyes  out 
as  soon  as  we  set  ours  on  them,  what  a life  it 
would  be,  and  when  should  we  have  any  quiet  1 
Backbiting  is  all  fair  in  society.  Abuse  me,  and 
I will  abuse  you ; but  let  us  be  friends  when  we 
meet.  Have  not  we  all  entered  a dozen  rooms, 
and  been  sure,  from  the  countenances  of  the 
amiable  persons  present,  that  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing our  little  peculiarities-,  perhaps  as  we 
were  on  the  stairs?  Was  our  visit,  therefore, 
the  less  agreeable?  Did  we  quarrel  and  say 
hard  words  to  one  another’s  faces?  No— we 
wait  until  some  of  our  dear  friends  take  their 
leave,  and  then  comes  our  turn.  My  back  is  at 
my  neighbor’s  service ; as  soon  as  that  is  turned 
let  him  make  what  faces  he  thinks  proper : but 
when  we  meet  we  grin  and  shake  hands  like 
well-bred  folk,  to  whom  clean  linen  is  not  more 
necessary  than  a clean  sweet-looking  counte- 
nance, and  a nicely  got-up  smile,  for  company. 

Here  was  Lady  Kew’s  mistake.  She  wanted, 
for  some  reason,  to  drive  Madame  d’lvry  out 
of  Baden;  and  thought  there  were  no  better 
means  of  effecting  this  object  than  by  using  the 
high  hand,  and  practicing  those  frowns  upon  the 
Duchess  which  had  scared  away  so  many  other 
persons.  But  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  resolute, 
too,  and  her  band  of  courtiers  fought  stoutly 
round  about  her.  Some  of  them  could  not  pay 
their  bills,  and  could  not  retreat:  others  had 
courage,  and  did  not  choose  to  fly.  Instead  of 
coaxing  and  soothing  Madame  d’lvry,  Madame 


de  Kew  thought  by  a brisk  attack  to  rout  and  dis- 
lodge her.  She  began  on  almost  the  very  first 
occasion  when  the  ladies  met.  <(  I was  so  sorry 
to  hear  that  Monsieur  le  Due  was  ill  at  Bagnfcres, 
Madame  la  Duchesse,”  the  old  lady  began  on 
their  very  first  meeting,  after  the  usual  salutations 
had  taken  place. 

44  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  very  kind  to  interest 
herself  in  Monsieur  d’lvry’s  health.  Monsieur 
le  Due  at  his  age  is  not  disposed  to  travel.  You, 
dear  miladi,  are  more  happy  in  being  always  able 
to  retain  the  gout  des  voyages  /" 

44 1 come  to  my  family  ! my  dear  Duchess." 

44  How  charmed  they  must  be  to  possess  you  ! 
Miladi  Ann,  you  must  be  inexpressibly  consoled 
by  the  presence  of  a mother  so  tender ! Permit 
me  to  present  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  la  Cruche- 
Cassee  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Kew.  Miladi 
is  sister  to  that  amiable  Marquis  of  Steyne, 
whom  you  have  known,  Ambrosine ! Madame 
la  Baronne  de  Schlangenbad,  Miladi  Kew.  Do 
you  not  see  the  resemblance  to  milorl  These 
ladies  have  enjoyed  the  hospitalities — the  splen- 
dors of  Gaunt  House.  They  were  of  those 
famous  routs  of  which  the  charming  Mistress 
Crawly,  la  semillante  Becki , made  part ! How 
sad  the  Hotel  de  Gaunt  must  be  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances ! Have  you  heard,  miladi,  of 
the  charming  Mistress  Becki?  Monsieur  le  Due 
describes  her  as  the  most  spirituelie  English- 
woman he  ever  met."  The  Queen  of  Scots 
turns  and  whispers  her  lady  of  honor,  and  shrugs 
and  taps  her  forehead.  Lady  Kew  knows  that 
Madame  d’lvty  speaks  of  her  nephew,  the  present 
Lord  Steyne,  who  is  not  in  his  right  mind.  The 
Duchess  looks  round,  and  sees  a friend  in  the 
distance  whom  she  beckons.  44  Comtesse,  you 
know  already  Monsieur  the  Captain  Blackball? 
He  makes  the  delight  of  our  society  !"  A dread- 
ful man  with  a large  cigar,  a florid  waistcoat,  and 
billiards  written  on  his  countenance,  swaggers  for- 
ward at  the  Duchess’s  summons.  The  Countess 
of  Kew  has  not  gained  much  by  her  attack.  She 
has  been  presented  to  Cruche-Cassee  and  Schlan- 
genbad. She  sees  herself  ou  the  eve  of  becom- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Blackball. 

44  Permit  me,  Duchess,  to  choose  my  English 
friends  at  least  for  myself”  says  Lady  Kew, 
drumming  her  foot. 

44 But,  madam,  assuredly!  You  do  not  love 
this  good  Monsieur  de  Blackball  ? Eh  ! the  Ei>> 
glish  manners  are  droll — pardon  me  for  6aying 
so.  It  is  wonderful  how  proud  you  are  as  a 
nation,  and  how  ashamed  you  are  of  your  com- 
patriots !" 

44  There  are  some  persons  who  are  ashamed  of 
nothing,  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  cries  Lady  Kew, 
losing  her  temper. 

44  Is  that  gracieusete  for  me  ? How  much  good- 
ness ! This  good  Monsieur  de  Blackball  js  not 
very  well-bred  ; but,  for  an  Englishman,  he  is 
not  too  bad.  I have  met  with  people  who  are 
more  ill-bred  than  Englishmen  in  my  travels." 

“And  they  are—?"  said  Lady  Ann,  who  had 
been  in  vain  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to  this 
colloquy. 
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“ English  women,  madam ! I speak  not  for 
you.  You  are  kind ; you — you  are  too  soft,  dear 
Lady  Ann,  for  a persecutor.” 

The  counsels  of  the  worldly  woman  who  gov- 
erned and  directed  that  branch  of  the  Newcome 
family  of  whom  it  is  our  business  to  speak  now 
for  a little  while,  bore  other  results  than  those 
which  the  elder  lady  desired  and  foresaw.  Who 
can  foresee  every  thing  and  always]  Not  the 
wisest  among  us.  When  his  Majesty,  Louis 
XIV.,  jockeyed  his  grandson  on  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  (founding  thereby  the  present  revered 
dynasty  of  that  country),  did  he  expect  to  peril 
his  own,  and  bring  all  Europe  about  his  royal 
ears  ? Could  a late  king  of  France,  eager  for 
the  advantageous  establishment  of  one  of  his 
darling  sons,  and  anxious  to  procure  a beautiful 
Spanish  princess,  with  a crown  and  kingdom  in 
reversion,  for  the  simple  and  obedient  youth, 
ever  suppose  that  the  welfare  of  his  whole  august 
race  and  reign  would  be  upset  by  that  smart 
speculation  ? We  take  only  the  most  noble  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  the  conduct  of  such  a noble 
old  personage  as  her  ladyship  of  Kew,  who 
brought  a prodigious  deal  of  trouble  upon  some 
of  the  innocent  members  of  her  family,  whom  no 
doubt  she  thought  to  better  in  life  by  her  experi- 
enced guidance,  and  undoubted  worldly  wisdom. 
We  may  be  as  deep  as  Jesuits,  know  the  world 
ever  so  well,  lay  the  best  ordered  plans,  and  the 
profoundest  combinations,  and  by  a certain  not 
unnatural  turn  of  fate,  we,  and  our  plans  and 
combinations,  are  sent  flying  before  the  wind. 
We  nny  be  as  wise  as  Louis  Philippe,  that 
many-counseled  Ulysses  whom  the  respectable 
world  admired  so;  and  after  years  of  patient 
scheming,  and  prodigies  of  skill,  after  coaxing, 
wheedling,  doubling,  bullying  wisdom,  behold 
yet  stronger  powers  interpose,  and  schemes,  and 
skill,  and  violence,  are  naught. 

Frank  and  Ethel,  Lady  Kew’s  grandchildren, 
were  both  the  obedient  subjects  of  this  ancient 
despot — this  imperious  old  Louis  XIV.  in  a black 
front  and  a cap  and  ribbon — this  scheming  old 
Louis  Philippe  in  tabinet ; but  their  blood  was 
good  and  their  tempers  high ; and  for  all  her  bitting 
and  driving,  and  the  training  of  her  manage,  the 
generous  young  colts  were  hard  to  break.  Ethel, 
at  this  time,  was  especially  stubborn  in  training, 
rebellious  to  the  whip,  and  wild  under  harness ; 
and  the  way  in  which  Lady  Kew  managed  her  won 
the  admiration  of  her  family : for  it  was  a maxim 
among  these  folks  that  no  one  could  manage 
Ethel  but  Lady  Kew.  Barnes  said  no  one  could 
manage  his  sister  but  his  grandmother.  He 
couldn’t,  that  was  certain.  Mamma  never  tried, 
and  indeed  was  so  good-natured,  that  rather  than 
rid®  the  filly,  she  would  put  the  saddle  on  her 
own  back  and  let  the  fiUy  ride  her;  no,  there 
was  no  one  but  her  ladyship  capable  of  managing 
that  girl,  Barnes  owned,  who  held  Lady  Kew  in 
much  respect  and  awe.  “If  the  tightest  hand 
were  not  kept  on  her,  there’s  no  knowing  what 
*he  mightn’t  do,”  said  her  brother.  “Ethel 
Newcome,  by  Jove,  is  capable  of  running  away 
with  the  writing-master.” 


After  poor  Jack  Belsize’s  mishap  and  depart- 
ure, Barnes’s  own  bride  showed  no  spirit  at  all, 
save  one  of  placid  contentment.  She  came  at 
call  and  instantly,  and  went  through  whatever 
paces  her  owner  demanded  of  her.  She  laughed 
whenever  need  was,  simpered  and  smiled  when 
spoken  to,  danced  whenever  she  was  asked  y 
drove  out  at  Barnes’s  side  in  Kew’s  phaeton, 
and  received  him  certainly  not  with  warmth,  but 
with  politeness  and  welcome.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  scorn  with  which  her  sister-in-law 
regarded  her.  The  sight  of  the  patient  timid 
little  thing  chafed  Ethel,  who  was  always  more 
haughty,  and  flighty,  and  bold  when  in  Clara’s 
presence  than  at  any  other  time.  Her  ladyship’s 
brother,  Captain  Lord  Viscount  Rooster,  before 
mentioned,  joined  the  family  party  at  this  inter- 
esting juncture.  My  Lord  Rooster  found  him- 
self surprised,  delighted,  subjugated  by  Miss 
Newcome,  her  wit  and  spirit.  “ By  Jove,  she  is 
a plucky  one,”  his  lordship  exclaimed.  “To 
dance  with  her  is  the  best  fun  in  life.  How  she 
pulls  all  the  other  girls  to  pieces,  by  Jove,  and 
how  splendidly  she  chaffs  every  body  ! But,”  he 
added,  with  the  shrewdness  and  sense  of  humor 
which  distinguished  the  young  officer,  “ I’d  rather 
dance  with  her  than  marry  her — by  a doosed 
long  score — I don’t  envy  you  that  part  of  the 
business  Kew,  my  boy.”  Lord  Kew  did  not  set 
himself  up  as  a person  to  be  envied.  He  thought 
his  cousin  beautiful : and  with  his  grandmother, 
that  she  would  make  a very  handsome  countess, 
and  he  thought  the  money  which  Lady  Kew 
would  give  or  leave  to  the  young  couple  a very 
welcome  addition  to  his  means. 

On  the  next  night,  when  there  was  a ball  at 
the  room,  Miss  Ethel  chose  to  appear  in  a toilet 
the  very  grandest  and  finest  which  she  had  ever 
assumed,  who  was  ordinarily  exceedingly  simple 
in  her  attire,  and  dressed  below  the  mark  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Her  clustering  ringlets,  her 
shining  white  shoulders,  her  splendid  raiment  (I 
believe  indeed  it  was  her  court-dress  which  the 
young  lady  assumed)  astonished  all  beholders. 

She  ecrased,  all  other  beauties  by  her  appearance ; 
so  much  so  that  Madame  d’lvry’s  court  could  not 
but  look,  the  men  in  admiration,  the  women  in 
dislike,  at  this  dazzling  young  creature.  None 
of  the  countesses,  duchesses,  princesses,  Russ, 

Spanish,  Italian,  were  so  fine  or  so  handsome. 

There  were  some  New  York  ladies  at  Baden  as 
there  are  every  where  else  in  Europe  now.  Not 
even  these  were  more  magnificent  than  Miss 
Ethel.  General  Jeremiah  J.  Bung’s  lady  owned 
that  Miss  Newcome  was  fit  to  appear  in  fcny 
party  in  Fifth  Avenue.  She  was  the  only 
well-dressed  English  girl  Mrs.  Bung  had  seen  in 
Europe.  A youn  g German  Durchlaucht  deigned 
to  explain  to  his  aid-de-camp  how  very  hand- 
some he  thought  Miss  Newcome.  All  our  ac- 
quaintances were  of  one  mind.  Mr.  Jones  of 
England  pronounced  her  stunning ; the  admirable 
Captain  Blackball  examined  her  points  with  the 
skill  of  an  amateur , and  described  them  with 
agreeable  frankness.  Lord  Rooster  was  charmed 
as  he  surveyed  her,  and  complimented  his  late 
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companion  in  arms  on  the  possession  of  such  a 
paragon.  Only  Lord  Kew  was  not  delighted — 
nor  did  Miss  Ethel  mean  that  he  should  be.  She 
looked  as  splendid  as  Cinderella  in  the  prince'B 
palace.  But  what  need  for  all  this  splendor? 
this  wonderful  toilet!  this  dazzling  neck  and 
shoulders,  whereof  the  brightness  and  beauty 
blinded  the  eyes  of  lookers  on  1 She  was  dressed 
as  gaudily  as  an  actress  of  the  Varietes  going  to 
a supper  at  the  Trois  Freres.  “ It  was  Madem- 
oiselle Mabille  en  habit  de  cour”  Madame  d’IvTy 
remarked  to  Madame  Schlangenbad.  Barnes, 
who  with  his  bride-elect  for  a partner  made  a 
vis-a-vis  for  his  sister,  and  the  admiring  Lord 
Rooster,  was  puzzled  likewise  by  Ethel's  counte- 
nance and  appearance.  Little  Lady  Clara  looked 
like  a little  school-girl  dancing  before  her. 

One,  two,  three,  of  the  attendants  of  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  of  Scots  were  carried  off  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  by  the  victorious  young 
beauty,  whose  triumph  had  the  effect,  which  the 
headstrong  girl  perhaps  herself  anticipated,  of 
mortifying  the  Duchesse  d’lvry,  of  exasperating 
old  Lady  Kew,  and  of  annoying  the  young  noble- 
man to  whom  Miss  Ethel  was  engaged.  The 
girl  seemed  to  take  a pleasure  in  defying  all  three, 
a something  embittered  her,  alike  against  her 
friends  and  her  enemies.  The  old  dowager 
chafed  and  vented  her  wrath  upon  Lady  Ann 
and  Barnes.  Ethel  kept  the  ball  alive  by  her- 
self almost.  She  refused  to  go  home,  declining 
hints  and  commands  alike.  She  was  engaged 
for  ever  so  many  dances  more.  Not  dance  with 
Count  Punter!  it  would  be  rude  to  leave  him 
after  promising  him.  Not  waltz  witl)  Captain 
Blackball  ? He  was  not  a proper  partner  for  her. 
Why  then  did  Kew  know  him  \ Lord  Kew  walk- 
ed and  talked  with  Captain  Blackball  every  day. 
Was  she  to  be  so  proud  as  not  to  know  Lord 
Kew's  friends?  She  greeted  the  Captain  with 
a most  fascinating  smile  as  he  came  up  while  the 
controversy  was  pending,  and  ended  it  by  whirl- 
ing round  the  room  in  his  anus. 

Madame  dTvry  viewed  with  such  pleasure  as 
might  be  expected  the  defection  of  her  adherents, 
and  the  triumph  of  her  youthful  rival,  who  seem- 
ed to  grow  more  beautiful  with  each  waltz,  so 
that  the  other  dancers  paused  to  look  at  her,  the 
men  breaking  out  in  enthusiasm,  the  reluctant 
women  being  forced  to  join  in  the  applause. 
Angry  as  she  was,  and  knowing  how  Ethel's  con- 
duct angered  her  grandson,  old  Lady  Kew  could 
not  help  admiring  the  rebellious  beauty,  whose  girl- 
ish spirit  was  more  than  a match  for  the  imperi- 
ous dowager's  tough  old  resolution.  As  for  Mr. 
Barnes's  displeasure,  the  girl  tossed  her  saucy 
head,  shrugged  her  fair  shoulders,  and  passed  on 
with  a scornful  laugh.  In  a word,  Miss  Ethel 
conducted  herself  as  a most  reckless  and  intrepid 
young  flirt,  using  her  eyes  with  the  most  con- 
summate effect,  chattering  with  astounding  gay- 
ety,  prodigal  of  smiles,  gracious  thanks,  and  kill- 
ing glances.  What  wicked  spirit  moved  her? 
Perhaps  had  she  known  the  mischief  she  was 
doing,  she  would  have  continued  it  still. 

The  sight  of  this  willfulness  and  levity  smote 


poor  Lord  Kew's  honest  heart  with  cruel  pangs 
of  mortification.  The  easy  young  nobleman  had 
passed  many  a year  of  his  life  in  all  sorts  of  wild 
company.  The  chaumiere  knew  him,  and  the 
balls  of  Parisian  actresses,  the  coulisses  of  the 
opera  at  home  and  abroad.  Those  pretty  heads 
of  ladies  whom  nobody  knows,  used  to  nod  their 
shining  ringlets  at  Kew,  from  private  boxes  at 
theatres,  or  dubious  Park  broughams.  He  had 
run  the  career  of  young  men  of  pleasure,  and 
laughed  and  feasted  with  jolly  prodigals  and  their 
company.  He  was  tired  of  it : perhaps  he  re- 
membered an  earlier  and  purer  life,  and  was  sigh- 
ing to  return  to  it.  Living  as  he  had  done 
among  the  outcasts,  his  ideal  of  domestic  virtue 
was  high  and  pure.  He  chose  to  believe  that 
good  women  were  entirely  good.  Duplicity  he 
could  not  understand ; ill  temper  shocked  him : 
willfulness  he  seemed  to  fancy  belonged  only  to 
the  profane  and  wicked,  not  to  good  girls,  with 
good  mothers,  in  honest  homes.  Their  nature 
was  to  love  their  families ; to  obey  their  parents ; 
to  tend  their  poor ; to  honor  their  husbands ; to 
cherish  their  children.  Ethel's  laugh  woke  him 
up  from  one  of  these  simple  reveries  very  likely, 
and  then  she  swept  round  the  ball-room  rapidly, 
to  the  brazen  notes  of  the  orchestra.  He  never 
offered  to  dance  with  her  more  than  once  in  the 
evening;  went  away  to  play,  and  returned  to 
find  her  still  whirling  to  the  music.  Madame 
d'lvry  remarked  his  tribulation  and  gloomy  face, 
though  she  took  no  pleasure  at  his  discomfiture, 
knowing  that  Ethel's  behavior  caused  it. 

In  plays  and  novels,  and  I daresay  in  real  life 
too  sometimes,  when  the  wanton  heroine  chooses 
to  exert  her  powers  of  fascination,  and  to  flirt 
with  Sir  Harry,  or  the  Captain,  the  hero,  in  a 
pique,  goes  off  and  makes  love  to  somebody  else : 
both  acknowledge  their  folly  after  a while,  shake 
hands  and  are  reconciled,  and  the  curtain  drops, 
or  the  volume  ends.  But  there  are  some  people 
too  noble  and  simple  for  these  amorous  scenes 
and  smirking  artifices.  When  Kew  was  pleased 
he  laughed,  when  he  was  grieved  he  was  silent. 
He  did  not  deign  to  hide  his  grief  or  pleasure 
under  disguises.  His  error,  perhaps,  was  in  for- 
getting that  Ethel  was  very  young ; that  her  con- 
duct was  not  design  so  much  as  girlish  mischief 
and  high  spirits;  and  that  if  young  men  havs 
their  frolics,  sow  their  wild  oats,  and  enjoy  their 
pleasure,  young  women  may  be  permitted  some- 
times their  more  harmless  vagaries  of  gayety, 
and  sportive  outbreaks  of  willful  humor. 

When  she  consented  to  go  home  at  length, 
Lord  Kew  brought  Miss  Newcome's  little  white 
cloak  for  her  (under  the  hood  of  which  her  glossy 
curls,  her  blushing  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  looked 
provokingly  handsome),  and  encased  her  in  this 
pretty  garment  without  uttering  one  single  word. 
She  made  him  a saucy  courtesy  in  return  for  this 
act  of  politeness,  which  salutation  he  received 
with  a grave  bow ; and  then  he  proceeded  to 
cover  up  old  Lady  Kew,  and  to  conduct  her  lady- 
ship to  her  chariot.  Miss  Ethel  chose  to  be  dis- 
pleased at  her  cousin's  displeasure.  What  were 
balls  made  for  but  that  people  should  danoe? 
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year,  what  have  you  been  doing  ? Every  one  of 
you,  my  father,  my  brother,  and  yon  yourself, 
have  been  filling  my  ears  with  cruel  reports 
against  a poor  boy,  whom  yoa  choose  to  depict 
as  every  thing  that  was  dissolute  and  wicked, 
when  there  was  nothing  against  him ; nothing, 
but  that  he  was  poor.  Yes,  you  yourself,  grand- 
mamma, have  told  me  many  and  many  a time, 
that  Clive  Newcome  was  not  a fit  companion  for  I 
ns ; warned  me  against  his  bad  courses,  and 
painted  him  as  extravagant,  unprincipled,  I don’t 
know  how  bad.  How  bad ! I know  how  good 
he  is;  how  upright,  generous,  and  truth-telling : 
though  there  was  not  a day  until  lately  that 
Bames  did  not  make  some  wicked  story  against 
him — Bames,  who,  I believe,  is  bad  himself,  like 
— like  other  young  men.  Yes,  1 am  sure  there 
was  something  about  Bames  in  that  newspaper 
which  my  father  took  away  from  me.  And  you 
come,  and  you  lift  up  your  hands,  and  shake 
your  head,  because  1 dance  with  one  gentleman 
or  another.  You  tell  me  I am  wrong ; mamma 
has  told  me  so  this  morning.  Bames,  of  course, 
has  told  me  so,  and  you  bring  me  Frank  as  a 
pattern,  and  tell  me  to  love  and  honor  and  obey 
Asm  ! Look  here” — and  she  drew  out  a paper 
and  put  it  into  Lady  Kew’s  hands — “here  is 
Kew's  history,  and  I believe  it  is  true ; yes,  I am 
sure  it  is  true.” 

The  old  dowager  lifted  her  eye-glass  to  her 
black  eye-brow,  and  read  a paper  written  in  En- 
glish, and  bearing  no  signature,  in  which  many 
circumstances  of  Lord  Kew's  life  were  narrated 
for  poor  Ethel’s  benefit.  It  was  not  a worse  life 
than  that  of  a thousand  young  men  of  pleasure, 
but  there  were  Kew’s  many  misdeeds  set  down 
m order : such  a catalogue  as  we  laugh  at  when 
Leporello  trolls  it,  and  sings  his  master’s  vic- 
tories in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Madame 
d’lvry’s  name  was  not  mentioned  in  this  list,  and 
Lady  Kew  felt  sure  that  the  outrage  came  from 
her. 

With  real  ardor  Lady  Kew  sought  to  defend 
her  grandson  from  some  of  the  attacks  here  made 
against  him ; and  showed  Ethel  that  the  person 
who  could  use  such  means  of  calumniating  him, 
would  not  scruple  to  resort  to  falsehood  in  order 
to  effect  her  purpose. 

“Her  purpose!”  cries  Ethel;  “how  do  you 
know  it  is  a woman  1”  Lady  Kew  lapsed  into 
generalities.  She  thought  the  handwriting  was 
a woman’s — at  least  it  was  not  likely  that  a man 
should  think  of  addressing  an  anonymous  letter 
to  a young  lady,  and  so  wreaking  his  hatred  upon 
Lord  Kew.  “ Besides  Frank  has  had  no  rivals 
—except — except  one  young  gentleman  who  has 
carried  his  paint-boxes  to  Italy,”  says  Lady  Kew. 
“ You  don’t  think  your  dear  Colonel’s  son  would 
leave  such  a piece  of  mischief  behind  him  1 You 
must  act,  my  dear,”  continued  her  ladyship,  “ as 
if  this  letter  had  never  been  written  at  all ; the  per- 
son who  wrote  it  no  doubt  will  watch  you.  Of 
course  we  are  too  proud  to  allow  him  to  see  that 
we  are  wounded ; and  pray,  pray  do  not  think  of 
letting  poor  Frank  know  a word  about  this  horrid 
transaction.” 


“Then  the  letter  is  true!”  bunt  out  EtheL 
“ You  know  it  is  true,  grandmamma,  and  that  ia 
why  you  would  have  me  keep  it  a secret  from 
my  cousin ; besides,”  she  added  with  a little  hes- 
itation, “ your  caution  comes  too  late— Lord  Kew 
has  seen  the  letter.” 

“ Yon  fool !”  screamed  the  old  lady,  “you  were 
not  so  mad  as  to  show  it  to  him  1” 

“ I am  sure  the  letter  is  true,”  Ethel  said,  ris- 
ing up  very  haughtily.  “ It  is  not  by  calling  me 
bad  names  that  your  ladyship  will  disprove  it. 

Keep  them,  if  you  please,  for  my  aunt  Julia ; she 
is  siok  and  weak,  and  can’t  defend  herself.  I do 
not  choose  to  bear  abuse  from  you,  or  lectures 
from  Lord  Kew.  He  happened  to  be  here  a 
short  while  since,  when  the  letter  arrived.  He 
had  been  good  enough  to  come  to  preach  me  % 
sermon  on  his  own  account.  He  to  find  fruit 
with  my  actions !”  cried  Miss  Ethel,  quivering 
with  wrath  and  clinching  the  luckless  paper  in 
her  hand.  “ He  to  accuse  me  of  levity,  and  to 
warn  me  against  making  improper  acquaintances ! 

He  began  his  lectures  too  soon.  I am  not  a law- 
ful slave  yet,  and  prefer  to  remain  unmolested, 
at  least  as  long  as  I am  free.” 

“ And  you  told  Frank  all  this,  Mbs  Newcome, 
and  yon  showed  him  that  letter?”  said  the  old 
lady. 

“ The  letter  was  actually  brought  ia  me  while 
his  lordship  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,” 
Ethel  replied.  “ I read  it  as  he  was  making  his 
speech,”  she  continued,  gathering  anger  and  scorn 
as  she  recalled  the  circumstances  of  the  inter- 
view. “ He  was  perfectly  polite  in  his  language. 

He  did  not  call  me  a fool,  or  use  a single  other 
bad  name.  He  was  good  enough  to  advise  me, 
and  to  make  such  virtuous  pretty  speeches  that, 
if  be  had  been  a bishop,  he  could  not  have  spoke 
better;  and  as  I thought  the  letter  was  a nice 
commentary  on  his  lordship’s  sermon,  I gave  it 
to  him.  I gave  it  to  him,”  cried  the  young  wo- 
man, “ and  much  good  may  it  do  him.  I don’t 
think  my  Lord  Kew  will  preach  to  me  again  for 
some  time.” 

“ I don’t  think  he  will  indeed,”  said  Lady 
Kew,  in  a hard,  dry  voice.  “You  don’t  know 
what  you  may  have  done.  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  ring  the  bell  and  older  my  carriage  ? I con- 
gratulate you  on  having  performed  a most  charm- 
ing morning’s  work.” 

Ethel  made  her  grandmother  a very  stately 
courtesy.  I pity  Lady  Julia’s  condition  when 
her  mother  reached  home. 

All  who  know  Lord  Kew  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  in  that  unlucky  interview  with  Ethel,  to 
which  the  young  lady  has  just  alluded,  he  said 
no  single  word  to  her  that  was  not  kind,  and  just, 
and  gentle.  Considering  the  relation  between 
them,  he  thought  himself  justified  in  remonstrat- 
ing with  her  as  to  the  conduct  which  she  chose 
to  pursue,  and  in  warning  her  against  acquaint- 
ances of  whom  his  own  experience  had  taught 
him  the  dangerous  character.  He  knew  Madame 
d’lvry  and  her  friends  so  well  that  he  would  not 
have  his  wife-elect  a member  of  their  circle.  He 
could  not  tell  Ethel  what  he  knew  of  those  wo- 
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men  and  their  history.  She  chose  not  to  under- 
stand his  hints-— did  not,  very  likely,  comprehend 
them.  She  was  quite  young,  and  the  stories  of 
such  lives  as  theirs  had  never  been  told  before 
her.  She  was  indignant  at  the  surveillance  which 
Lord  Kew  exerted  over  her,  and  the  authority 
which  he  began  to  assume.  At  another  moment, 
and  in  a better  frame  of  mind,  she  would  have 
been  thankful  for  his  care,  and  very  soon  and  ever 
after  she  did  justice  to  his  many  admirable  qualities 
— his  frankness,  honesty,  and  sweet  temper.  Only 
her  high  spirit  was  in  perpetual  revolt  at  this 
time  against  the  bondage  in  which  her  family 
strove  to  keep  her.  The  very  worldly  advant- 
ages of  the  position  which  they  offered  her  served 
but  to  chafe  her  the  more.  Had  her  proposed 
husband  been  a young  prince  with  a crown  to 
lay  at  her  feet,  she  had  been  yet  more  indignant 
very  likely,  and  more  rebellious.  Had  Kew’s 
younger  brother  been  her  suitor,  or  Kew  in  his 
place,  she  had  been  not  unwilling  to  follow  her 
parents’  wishes.  Hence  the  revolt  in  which  she 
was  engaged — the  wayward  freaks  and  outbreaks 
her  haughty  temper  indulged  in.  No  doubt  she 
saw  the  justice  of  Lord  Kew’s  reproofs.  That 
self-consciousness  was  not  likely  to  add  to  her 
good  humor.  No  doubt  she  was  sorry  for  having 
shown  Lord  Kew  the  letter  the  moment  after  she 
had  done  that  act,  of  which  the  poor  young  lady 
could  not  calculate  the  consequences  that  were 
now  to  ensue. 

Lord  Kew,  on  glancing  over  the  letter,  at  once 
divined  the  quarter  whence  it  came.  The  portrait 
drawn  of  him  was  not  unlike,  as  our  characters 
described  by  those  who  hate  us  are  not  unlike. 
He  had  passed  a reckless  youth,  indeed  he  was 
was  sad  and  ashamed  of  that  past  life,  longed 
like  the  poor  prodigal  to  return  to  better  courses, 
and  had  embraced  eagerly  the  chance  afforded 
him  of  a union  with  a woman  young,  virtuous, 
and  beautiful,  against  whom  and  against  heaven 
he  hoped  to  sin  no  more.  If  we  have  told  or 
hinted  at  more  of  his  story  than  will  please  the 
ear  of  modem  conventionalism,  I beseech  the 
reader  to  believe  that  the  writer’s  purpose  at  least 
is  not  dishonest,  nor  unkindly.  The  young  gen- 
tleman hung  his  head  with  sorrow  over  that  sad 
detail  of  his  life  and  its  follies.  What  would  he 
have  given  to  be  able  to  say  to  Ethel,  44  This  is 
not  true !” 

His  reproaches  to  Miss  Newcome  of  course 
were  at  once  stopped  by  this  terrible  assault  on 
himself.  The  letter  had  been  put  in  the  Baden 
post-box,  and  so  had  come  to  its  destination.  It 
was  in  a disguised  handwriting.  Lord  Kew  could 
form  no  idea  of  the  sex  of  the  scribe.  He  put 
the  envelope  in  his  pocket,  when  Ethel’s  back  was 
turned.  He  examined  the  paper  when  he  left 
her.  He  could  make  little  of  the  superscription 
or  of  the  wafer  which  had  served  to  close  the 
note.  He  did  not  choose  to  caution  Ethel  as  to 
whether  she  should  burn  the  letter  or  divulge  it 
to  her  friends.  He  took  his  share  of  the  pain, 
as  a boy  at  school  takes  his  flogging,  stoutly  and 
in  silence. 

When  hs  saw  Ethel  again,  which  he  did  in  an 


hour’s  time,  the  generous  young  gentleman  held 
his  hand  out  to  her.  “My  dear,”  he  said,  14  if 
you  had  loved  me  you  never  would  have  shown 
me  that  letter.”  It  was  his  only  reproof.  After 
that  he  never  again  reproved  or  advised  her. 

Ethel  blushed.  44  You  are  very  brave  and  gen- 
erous, Frank,”  she  said,  bending  her  head, 44  and 
I am  captious  and  wicked.”  He  felt  the  hot  tear 
blotting  on  his  hand  from  his  cousin’s  downcast 
eyes. 

He  kissed  her  little  hand.  Lady  Ann,  who 
was  in  the  room  with  her  children  when  these 
few  words  passed  between  the  two  in  a very  low 
tone,  thought  it  was  a reconciliation.  Ethel 
knew  it  was  a renunciation  on  Kew’s  part — she 
never  liked  him  so  much  as  at  that  moment.  The 
young  man  was  too  modest  and  simple  to  guess 
himself  what  the  girl’s  feelings  were.  Could  he 
have  told  them,  his  fate  and  hers  might  have  been 
changed. 

44  You  must  not  allow  our  kind  better-writing 
friend,”  Lord  Kew  continued,  44  to  fancy  we  are 
hurt.  We  must  walk  out  this  afternoon,  and  we 
must  appear  very  good  friends.” 

44  Yes,  always,  Kew,”  said  Ethel,  holding  out 
her  hand  again.  The  next  minute  her  cousin 
was  at  the  table  carving  roast  fowls  and  distrib- 
uting the  portions  to  the  hungry  children. 

The  assembly  of  the  previous  evening  had  been 
one  of  those  which  the  fermier  des  jeux  at  Baden 
beneficently  provides  for  the  frequenters  of  the 
place,  and  now  was  to  come  off  a much  more 
brilliant  entertainment,  in  which  poor  Clive,  who 
is  far  into  Switzerland  by  this  time,  was  to  have 
taken  a share.  The  Bachelors  had  agreed  to  give 
a ball,  one  of  the  last  entertainments  of  the  sea- 
son ; a dozen  or  more  of  them  had  subscribed  the 
funds,  and  we  may  be  sure  Lord  Kew’s  name 
was  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  it  was  of  any  list, 
of  any  scheme,  whether  of  charity  or  fun.  The 
English  were  invited,  and  the  Russians  were  in- 
vited; the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  Poles,  Prus- 
sians, and  Hebrews ; all  the  motley  frequenters 
of  the  place,  and  the  warriors  in  the  Duke  of 
Baden's  army.  Unlimited  supper  was  set  in  the 
restaurant.  The  dancing-room  glittered  with  ex- 
tra lights,  and  a profusion  of  cut-papcr  flowers 
decorated  the  festive  scene.  Every  body  was 
present,  those  crowds  with  whom  our  story  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  those  two  or  three  groups  of 
persons  who  enact  minor  or  greater  parts  in  it. 
Madame  d’lvry  came  in  a dress  of  stupendous 
splendor,  even  more  brilliant  than  that  in  which 
Miss  Ethel  had  figured  at  the  last  assembly.  If 
the  Duchess  intended  to  ceraser  Miss  Newcome 
by  the  superior  magnificence  of  her  toilet,  she 
was  disappointed.  Miss  Newcome  wore  a plain 
white  frock  on  the  occasion,  and  resumed,  Ma- 
dame d’lvry  said,  her  role  of  ingenue  for  that 
night. 

During  the  brief  season  in  which  gentlemen 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  that 
wandering  sovereign  led  them  through  all  the 
paces  and  vagaries  of  a regular  passion.  As  in 
a fair,  where  time  is  short  and  pleasures  numer- 
ous, the  master  of  the  theatrical  booth  shows  you 
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a tragedy,  a farce,  and  a pantomime,  all  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  having  a dozen  new  audiences 
to  witness  his  entertainments  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon  ; so  this  lady  with  her  Platonic  lovers 
went  through  the  complete  dramatic  course — 
tragedies  of  jealousy,  pantomimes  of  rapture,  and 
farces  of  parting.  There  were  billets  on  one  side 
and  the  other;  hints  of  a fatal  destiny,  and  a 
ruthless  lynx-eyed  tyrant,  who  held  a demoniac 
grasp  over  the  Duchess  by  means  of  certain  se- 
crets which  he  knew : there  were  regrets  that 
we  had  not  known  each  other  sooner : why 
were  we  brought  out  of  our  convent  and  sacrificed 
to  Monsieur  le  Due?  There  were  frolic  inter- 
changes of  fancy  and  poesy:  pretty  bouderies ; 
sweet  reconciliations  ; yawns  finally — and  sepa- 
ration. Adolphe  went  out  and  Alphonse  came 
in.  It  was  the  new  audience  ; for  which  the  bell 
rang,  the  band  played,  and  the  curtain  rose ; and 
the  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce  were  repeated. 

Those  Greenwich  performers  who  appear  in 
the  theatrical  pieces  above  mentioned,  make  a 
great  deal  more  noise  than  your  stationary  tra- 
gedians ; and  if  they  have  to  denounce  a villain, 
to  declare  a passion,  or  to  threaten  an  enemy, 
they  roar,  stamp,  shake  their  fists,  and  brandish 
their  sabres,  so  that  every  man  who  sees  the 
play  has  surely  a full  pennyworth  for  his  penny. 
Thus  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'lvry  perhaps  a little 
exaggerated  her  heroines’  parts  ; liking  to  strike 
her  audiences  quickly,  and  also  to  change  them 
often.  Like  good  performers,  she  fiung  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  business  of  the  stage,  and 
isos  what  Bhe  acted.  She  was  Phedre,  and  if  in 
the  first  part  of  the  play  she  was  uncommonly 
tender  to  Hyppolyte,  in  the  second  she  hated  him 
furiously.  She  was  Medea,  and  if  Jason  was 
volage , woe  to  Creusa  ! Perhaps  our  poor  Lord 
Kew  had  taken  the  first  character  in  a perform- 
ance with  Madame  d'lvry  ; for  his  behavior  in 
which  part,  it  was  difficult  enough  to  forgive  him ; 
but  when  he  appeared  at  Baden  the  affianced  hus- 
band of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  creatures 
in  Europe — when  his  relatives  6comed  Madame 
d’lvry — no  wonder  she  was  maddened  and  en- 
raged, and  would  have  recourse  to  revenge,  steel, 
poison. 

There  was  in  the  Duchess’s  Court  a young  fel- 
low from  the  South  of  France,  whose  friends  had 
sent  him  to  faire  son  droit  at  Paris,  where  he  had 
gone  through  the  usual  course  of  pleasures  and 
studies  of  the  yonng  inhabitants  of  the  Latin 
Quarter.  He  had  at  one  time  exalted  republican 
opinions,  and  had  fired  his  shot  with  distinction 
at  St.  Mcri.  He  was  a poet  of  some  little  note ; 
a book  of  his  lyrics — Les  Rales  d un  Asphyxic — 
having  made  a sensation  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pearance. He  drank  great  quantities  of  absinthe 
of  a morning ; smoked  incessantly  ; played  rou- 
lette whenever  he  could  get  a few  pieces ; con- 
tributed to  a small  journal,  and  was  especially 
great  in  his  hatred  of  Vinfdmc  Angleterre.  De- 
lenda  cst  Carthago  was  tatooed  beneath  his  shirt- 
sleeve. Fifine  and  Clarisse,  young  milliners  of 
the  Students’  district,  had  punctured  this  terrible 
motto  on  his  manly  right  arm.  Le  leopard%  em- 


blem of  England,  was  his  aversion ; be  shook  his 
fist  at  the  caged  monster  in  the  Garden  of  Plants. 
He  desired  to  have  “ Here  lies  an  enemy  of  En- 
gland” engraved  upon  his  early  tomb.  He  was 
skilled  at  billiards  and  dominos ; adroit  in  the  use 
of  arms ; of  unquestionable  courage  and  fierce- 
ness. Mr.  Jones  of  England  was  afraid  of  M.  de 
Castillonnes,  and  cowered  before  his  scowls  and 
sarcasms.  Captain  Blackball,  the  other  English 
aid-de-camp  of  the  Duchesse  d’lvry,  a warrior 
of  undoubted  courage,  who  had  been  “on  the 
ground”  more  than  once,  gave  him  a wide  berth, 
and  wondered  what  the  little  beggar  meant  when 
he  used  to  say,  “ Since  the  days  of  the  Prince 
Noir,  Monsieur!  my  family  has  been  at  feud 
with  l’Angleterre !”  His  family  were  grocers  at 
Bordeaux,  and  his  father’s  name  was  M.  Cabasse. 
He  had  married  a noble  in  the  revolutionary 
times ; and  the  son  at  Paris  called  himself  Vic- 
tor Cabasse  de  Castillonnes ; then  Victor  C.  de 
Castillonnes;  then  M.  de  Castillonnes.  One  of 
the  followers  of  the  Black  Prince  had  insulted  a 
lady  of  the  house  of  Castillonnes,  when  the  En- 
glish were  lords  of  Guienne ; hence  our  friend’s 
wrath  against  the  Leopard.  He  had  written, 
and  afterward  dramatized  a terrific  legend  de- 
scribing the  circumstance  and  the  punishment  of 
the  Briton  by  a knight  of  the  Castillonnes  fam- 
ily. A more  awful  coward  never  existed  in  a 
melodrama  than  that  felon  "English  knight.  His 
blancke-fille , of  course,  died  of  hopeless  love  for 
the  conquering  Frenchman,  her  father's  murder- 
er. The  paper  in  which  the  feuilleton  appeared 
died  at  the  sixth  number  of  the  story.  The  the- 
atre of  the  Boulevard  refused  the  drama ; so  the 
author’s  rage  against  Vinfame  Albion  was  yet 
unappeased.  On  beholding  Miss  Newcome,  Vic- 
tor had  fancied  the  resemblance  between  her  and 
Agnes  de  Calverley,  the  blanche  Miss  of  his  novel 
and  drama,  and  cast  an  eye  of  favor  upon  the 
young  creature.  He  even  composed  verses  in 
her  honor  (for  I presume  that  the  “ Miss  Betti” 
and  the  Princess  Crimhilde  of  the  poems  which 
he  subsequently  published,  were  no  other  than 
Miss  Newcome,  and  the  Duchess,  her  rival).  He 
had  been  one  of  the  lucky  gentlemen  who  had 
danced  with  Ethel  on  the  previous  evening.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  ball  he  came  to  her  with  a 
high-flown  compliment,  and  a request  to  be  once 
more  allowed  to  waltz  with  her — a request  to 
which  he  expected  a favorable  answer,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  his  wit,  his  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, and  the  amour  qui  fiambait  dans  son  regard 
had  had  their  effect  upon  the  charming  Meess. 
Perhaps  he  had  a copy  of  the  very  verses  in  his 
breast-pocket  with  which  he  intended  to  complete 
his  work  of  fascination.  For  her  sake  alone,  he 
[ had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  would  enter  into 
I a truce  with  England,  and  forget  the  hereditary 
I wrongs  of  his  race. 

| But  the  blanche  Miss  on  this  evening  declined 
to  waltz  with  him.  His  compliments  were  not 
of  the  least  avail.  He  retired  with  them  and  his 
! un uttered  verses  in  his  crumpled  bosom.  Miss 
! Newcome  only  danced  in  one  quadrille  with  Lord 
Kew,  and  left  the  party  quite  early,  to  the  despair 
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of  many  of  the  bachelors,  who  lost  the  fairest  or- 
nament of  their  ball. 

Lord  Kew,  however,  had  been  seen  walking 
with  her  in  public,  and  particularly  attentive  to 
her  during  her  brief  appearance  in  the  ball-room ; 
and  the  old  Dowager,  who  regularly  attended  all 
places  of  amusement,  and  was  at  twenty  parties 
and  six  dinners  the  week  before  she  died,  thought 
fit  to  be  particularly  gracious  to  Madame  d’lvry 
upon  this  evening,  and,  far  from  shunning  the 
Duchesse’s  presence,  or  being  rude  to  her,  as  on 
former  occasions,  was  entirely  smiling  and  good- 
humored.  Lady  Kew,  too,  thought  there  had 
been  a reconciliation  between  Ethel  and  her 
cousin.  Lady  Ann  had  given  her  mother  some 
account  of  the  handshaking.  Kew’s  walk  with 
Ethel,  the  quadrille  which  she  had  danced  with 
him  alone,  induced  the  elder  lady  to  believe  that 
matters  had  been  made  up  between  the  young 
people. 

So  by  way  of  showing  the  Duchesse  that  her 
little  shot  of  the  morning  had  failed  in  its  effect, 
as  Frank  left  the  room  with  his  cousin,  Lady 
Kew  gayly  hinted,  “that  the  young  earl  was 
aux  petit s soins  with  Miss  Ethel ; that  she  was 
sure  her  old  friend,  the  Due  d’lvry,  would  be 
glad  to  hear  that  his  godson  was  about  to  range 
himself.  He  would  settle  down  on  his  estates. 
He  would  attend  to  his  duties  as  an  English  peer 
and  a country  gentleman.  We  shall  go  home,” 
says  the  benevolent  Countess,  44  and  kill  the  veau 
gras,  and  you  shall  see  our  dear  prodigal  will  be- 
come a very  quiet  gentleman.” 

The  Duchesse  said,  “ My  Lady  Kew’s  plan  was 
most  edifying.  She  was  charmed  to  hear  that 
Lord  Kew  loved  veal;  there  were  some  who 
thought  that  meat  rather  insipid.”  A waltzer 
came  to  claim  her  hand  at  this  moment ; and  as 
she  twirled  round  the  room  upon  that  gentleman’s 
arm,  wafting  odors  as  she  moved,  her  pink  silks, 
pink  feathers,  pink  ribbons,  making  a mighty 
rustling,  the  Countess  of  Kew  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thinking  that  she  had  planted  an  arrow  in  j 
that  shriveled  little  waist,  which  Count  Punter’s 
arms  embraced,  and  had  returned  the  stab  which 
Madame  d’lvry  had  delivered  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Barnes,  and  his  elect  bride,  had  also  ap- 
peared, danced,  and  disappeared.  Lady  Kew  soon 
followed  her  young  ones  ; and  the  ball  went  on 
very  gayly,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  these  re- 
spectable personages. 

Being  one  of  the  managers  of  the  entertain- 
ment, Lord  Kew  returned  to  it  after  conducting 
Lady  Ann  and  her  daughter  to  their  carriage,  and 
now  danced  with  great  vigor  and  with  his  usual 
kindness,  selecting  those  ladies  whom  other  waltz- 
era  rejected  because  they  were  too  old,  or  too 
plain,  or  too  stout,  or  what  not.  But  he  did  not 
ask  Madame  d’lvry  to  dance.  He  could  conde- 
scend to  dissemble  so  far  as  to  hide  the  pain 
which  he  felt ; but  did  not  care  to  engage  in  that 
more  advanced  hypocrisy  of  friendship,  which, 
for  her  part,  his  old  grandmother  had  hot  shown 
the  least  scruple  in  assuming. 

Among  other  partners,  my  lord  selected  that 
intrepid  waltzer,  the  Grifinn  von  Gumpelheim, 


who,  in  spite  of  her  age,  size,  and  large  family, 
never  lost  a chance  of  enjoying  her  favorite  recre- 
ation. “ Look  with  what  a camel  my  lord  waltz- 
es,” said  M.  Victor  to  Madame  d’lvry,  whose  slim 
waist  he  had  the  honor  of  embracing  to  the  same 
music.  44  What  man  but  an  Englishman  would 
ever  select  such  a dromedary  !” 

44  Avant  de  se  marier,”  said  Madame  d’lviy. 
44 II  hut  avouer  que  my  lord  se  pennet  d’enormes 
distractions.” 

44  My  lord  marries  himself!  And  when  and 
whom  1”  cries  the  Duchesse’s  partner. 

44  Miss  Newcome.  Do  not  you  approve  ofhis 
choice  1 I thought  the  eyes  of  Stenio  (the  Duch- 
ess called  M.  Victor  Stenio)  looked  with  some 
favor  upon  that  little  person.  She  is  handsome, 
even  very  handsome.  Is  it  not  so  often  in  life, 
Stenio ! Are  not  youth  and  innocence  (I  give 
Miss  Ethel  the  compliment  of  her  innocence,  now 
surtout  that  the  little  painter  is  dismissed) — are 
we  not  cast  into  the  arms  of  jaded  roues  1 Ten- 
der young  flowers,  are  we  not  tom  from  our  con- 
vent gardens,  and  flung  into  a world  of  which  the 
air  poisons  our  pure  life,  and  withers  the  sainted 
buds  of  hope  and  love  and  faith  1 Faith  ! The 
mocking  world  tramples  on  it,  n’est-ce  pas  1 Love ! 
The  brutal  world  strangles  the  heaven-bom  infant 
at  its  birth.  Hope  ! It  smiled  at  me  in  my  little 
convent  chamber,  played  among  the  flowers  which 
I cherished,  warbled  with  the  birds  that  I loved. 
But  it  quitted  me  at  the  door  of  the  world,  Stenio. 
It  folded  its  white  wings  and  vailed  its  radiant 
face ! In  return  for  my  young  love,  they  gave 
me — sixty  years,  the  dregs  of  a selfish  heart, 
egotism  cowering  over  its  fire,  and  cold  for  all  its 
mantle  of  ermine  ! In  place  of  the  sweet  flowers 
of  my  young  years,  they  gave  me  these,  Stenio !” 
and  she  pointed  to  her  feathers  and  her  artificial 
roses.  44  O,  I should  like  to  crush  them  under 
my  feet !”  and  she  put  out  the  neatest  little  slip- 
per. The  Duchesse  was  great  upon  her  wrongs, 
and  paraded  her  blighted  innocence  to  every  one 
who  would  feel  interested  by  that  piteous  specta- 
cle. The  music  here  burst  out  more  swiftly  and 
melodiously  than  before ; the  pretty  little  feet  for- 
got their  desire  to  trample  upon  the  world.  She 
shrugged  the  lean  little  shoulders — 44  Eh  !”  said 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  44  dansons  et  oublions and 
Stenio’s  arm  once  more  surrounded  her  fairy 
waist  (she  called  herself  a fairy;  other  ladies 
called  her  a skeleton),  and  they  whirled  away  in 
the  waltz  again : and  presently  she  and  Stenio 
came  bumping  up  against  the  stalwart  Lord  Kew 
and  the  ponderous  Madame  de  Gumpelheim,  as  a 
wherry  dashes  against  the  oaken  ribs  of  a steamer. 

The  little  couple  did  not  fall ; they  were  struck 
on  to  a neighboring  bench,  luckily  : but  there  was 
a laugh  at  the  expense  of  Stenio  and  the  Queen 
of  Scots — and  Lord  Kew,  settling  his  panting 
partner  on  to  a seat,  came  up  to  make  excuses  for 
his  awkwardness  to  the  lady  who  had  been  its 
victim.  At  the  laugh  produced  by  the  catastrophe, 
the  Duchesse’s  eyes  gleamed  with  anger. 

44  M.  de  Castillonnes,”  she  said,  to  her  partner, 
44  have  you  had  any  quarrel  with  that  English- 
man 1” 
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“ With  ce  Miior  1 But  no,”  said  Stenio. 

“ He  did  it  on  purpose.  There  has  been  no  day 
bat  his  family  has  insulted  me !”  hissed  out  the 
Duchesse ; and  at  this  moment  Lord  Kew  came 
up  to  make  his  apologies.  He  asked  a thousand 
pardons  of  Madame  k Duchesse  for  being  so  mal- 
adroit. 

“ Maladroit ! et  trfes  maladroit,  Monsieur,”  says 
Stenio,  curling  his  mustache ; “ C’bst  bien  le  mot, 
Monsieur.” 

“Also,  I make  my  excuses  to  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  which  I hope  she  will  receive,”  said 
Lord  Kew.  The  Duchesse  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders and  sunk  her  head. 

“ When  one  does  not  know  how  to  dance,  one 
ought  not  to  dance,”  continued  the  Duchesse’s 
knight. 

“ Monsieur  is  very  good  to  give  me  lessons  in 
dancing,”  said  Lord  Kew. 

“ Any  lessons  which  you  please,  Milor !”  cries 
Stenio ; and  every  where  where  you  will  them.” 

Lord  Kew  looked  at  the  little  man  with  sur- 
prise. He  could  not  understand  so  much  anger 
for  so  trifling  an  accident,  which  happens  a dozen 
times  in  every  crowded  ball.  He  again  bowed  to 
the  Duchesse,  and  walked  away. 

“ This  is  your  Englishman — your  Kew,  whom 
you  vaunt  every  where,”  said  Stenio  to  M.  de 
Florae,  who  was  standing  by  and  witnessed  the 
scene.  “ Is  he  simply  bete,  or  is  he  poltroon  as 
well!  I believe  him  to  be  both.” 

“Silence,  Victor!”  cried  Florae,  seizing  his 
aim,  and  drawing  him  away.  u You  know  me, 
and  that  I am  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Believe 
my  word,  that  my  Lord  Kew  wants  neither  cour- 
age nor  wit !” 

“ Will  you  be  my  witness,  Florae  1”  continues 
the  other. 

“ To  take  him  your  excuses  1 yes.  It  is  you 
who  have  insulted — ” 

“Yes,  parbleu,  I have  insulted!”  says  the 
Gascon. 

“A  man  who  never  willingly  offended  soul 
alive.  A man  full  of  heart : the  most  frank — the 
most  loyal.  I have  seen  him  put  to  the  proof,  and 
believe  me  he  is  all  I say.” 

“ Eh ! so  much  the  better  for  me !”  cried  the 
Southern.  “ I shall  have  the  honor  of  meeting  a 
gallant  man : and  there  will  be  two  on  the  field.” 

“ They  are  making  a tool  of  you,  my  poor  Gas- 
con,” said  M.  de  Florae,  who  saw  Madame  d’lvry’s 
eyes  watching  the  couple.  She  presently  took  the 
arm  of  the  noble  Count  de  Punter,  and  went  for 
fresh  air  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  play 
was  going  on  as  usual ; and  Lord  Kew  and  his 
friend  Lord  Rooster  were  pacing  the  room  apart 
from  the  gamblers. 

My  Lord  Rooster,  at  something  which  Kew 
said,  looked  puzzled,  and  said,  “Pooh,  stuff, 
damned  little  Frenchman!  Confounded  non- 
sense !” 

“ I was  searching  you,  Milor  !”  said  Madame 
dTvry,  in  a most  winning  tone,  tripping  behind 
him  with  her  noiseless  little  feet.  “ Allow  me  a 
little  word.  Your  arm  ! You  used  to  give  it  me 
once,  mon  filleul ! I hope  you  think  nothing  of 


the  rudeness  of  M.  de  Castillonnes : he  is  a fool- 
ish Gascon : he  must  have  been  too  often  to  the 
buffet  this  evening.” 

Lord  Kew  said,  No,  indeed  he  thought  nothing 
of  M.  de  Castillonnes’  rudeness. 

“ I am  so  glad ! These  heroes  of  the  voile 
d'armes  have  not  the  commonest  manners.  These 
Gascons  are  always  flamberge  au  vent . What 
would  the  charming  Miss  Ethel  say,  if  she  heard 
of  the  dispute !” 

“ Indeed  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
hear  of  it,”  said  Lord  Kew,  “unless  some 
obliging  friend  should  communicate  it  to  her.” 

“ Communicate  it  to  her — the  poor  dear ! who 
would  be  so  cruel  as  to  give  her  pain !”  asked  the 
innocent  Duchesse.  “Why  do  you  look  at  me 
so,  Frank!” 

“ Because  I admire  you,”  said  her  interlocutor 
with  a bow.  “ I have  never  seen  Madame  la 
Duchesse  to  such  advantage  as  to-day.” 

“ You  speak  in  enigmas  ! Come  back  with 
me  to  the  ball-room.  Come  and  dance  with  me 
once  more.  You  used  to  dance  with  me.  Let 
us  have  one  waltz  more,  Kew.  And  then,  and 
then,  in  a day  or  two  I shall  go  back  to  Monsieur 
le  Due,  and  tell  him  that  his  filleul  is  going  to 
marry  the  fairest  of  all  Englishwomen : and  to 
turn  hermit  in  the  country,  and  orator  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  You  have  wit!  ah  si— you 
have  wit !”  And  she  led  back  Lord  Kew,  rather 
amazed  himself  at  what  he  was  doing,  into  the 
ball-room  ; so  that  the  good-natured  people  who 
were  there,  and  who  beheld  them  dancing,  could 
not  refrain  from  clapping  their  hands  at  the  sight 
of  this  couple. 

The  Duchesse  danced  as  if  she  was  bitten  by 
that  Neapolitan  spider,  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  is  such  a wonderful  dance  incentor.  She 
would  have  the  music  quicker  and  quicker.  She 
sank  on  Kew’s  arm,  and  clung  on  his  support 
She  poured  out  all  the  light  of  her  languishing 
eyes  into  his  face.  Their  glances  rather  confused 
than  charmed  him.  But  the  bystanders  were 
pleased ; they  thought  it  so  good-hearted  of  the 
Duchesse,  after  the  little  quarrel,  to  make  a public 
avowal  of  reconciliation ! 

Lord  Rooster  looking  on,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
dancing-room,  over  Monsieur  de  Florae’s  shoul- 
der, said,  “ It’s  all  right ! She’s  a clipper  to 
dance,  the  little  Duchess.” 

“ The  viper  !”  said  Florae,  “how  she  writhes !” 

“ I suppose  that  business  with  the  Frenchman 
is  all  over,”  says  Lord  Rooster.  “ Confounded 
piece  of  nonsense.” 

“You  believe  it  finished!  We  shall  see!” 
said  Florae,  who  perhaps  knew  his  fair  cousin  bet- 
ter. When  the  waltz  was  over,  Kew  led  his  part- 
ner to  a seat,  and  bowed  to  her ; hut  though  she 
made  room  for  him  at  her  side,  pointing  to  it,  and 
gathering  up  her  rustling  robes,  so  that  he  might 
sit  down,  he  moved  away,  his  face  full  of  gloom. 
He  never  wished  to  be  near  her  again.  There 
was  something  more  odious  to  him  in  her  friend- 
ship than  her  hatred.  He  knew  hers  was  the  hand 
that  had  dealt  that  stab  at  him  and  Ethel  in  the 
morning.  He  went  back  and  talked  with  his  two 
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creased  •,  indeed  the  worthy  Vicofnte  wanted  a 
turn  of  luck  in  his  favor.  On  one  occasion  he  re- 
lumed with  a grave  face,  saying  to  Lord  Rooster, 
44  She  has  the  other  one  in  hand.  We  are  going 
to  sec/-  4»Trentc-sLx  encor ! et  rouge  gagne/* 
cried  ihe  croupier  with  his  nasal  tone.  Monsieur 
de  Florae's  pockets  overflowed  with  double  Na- 
poleons, and  be  stopped  hi*  play,  luckily,  for  Kew 
putting  down  his  winnings,  once,  twice,  thrice, 
lost  them  all. 

When  Lord  Kew  had  left  the  dancing- room, 
Madame  d’lvry  saw  Stemo  following  him  with 
fierce  looks,  and  called  hack  that  bearded  bard. 
44  You  were  going  to  pursue  M.  de  Kew,"  she 
said ; I knew  you  were.  Sit  down  here.  Sir,'* 
and  she  patted  him  down  on  her  seat  with  her  fan. 

‘♦Do  you  wish  that  I should  call  him  back,  Ma- 
dame?'* said  the  poet,  with  the  deepest  tragic 
accents. 

"I  can  bring  him  when  I want  him,  Victor/* 
said  the  lady. 

14  Let  us  hope  others  will  be  equally  fortunate/' 


friends  in  the  doorway  44  Couch  yourself,  my 
little  Kiou/’  said  Florae.  u You  are  all  pale.  You 
were  best  in  bed,  mon  garyon  !” 

44  She  has  made  me  promise  to  lake  her  in  to 
supper/*  Kew  said,  with  a sigh, 

44  She  will  poison  you/*  said  the  other.  44  Why 
have  they  abolished  the  roue  chez  nous?  My 
word  of  honor  they  should  retabliche  it  for  this 
woman.” 

“ There  is  one  in  the  next  room/*  said  Kew, 
with  a laugh.  44  Come,  Vicomte,  Jet  us  try  our 
fortune,"  and  he  walked  back  into  the  play- 
room. 

That  was  the  last  night  on  which  Lord  Kew 
ever  played  a,  gambling  game  He  won  constant- 
ly. The  double  zero  seemed  to  obey  him ; so  that 
the  croupiers  wondered  at  his  fortune.  Florae 
backed  it ; saying,  with  the  superstition  of  a 
gambler,  u l am  sure  something  goes  to  arrive  to 
this  boy.”  From  time  to  time  M.  de  Florae  went 
back  to  the  dancing-room,  leaving  his  mise  under 
Kew's  charge.  He  always  found  his  heaps  in- 
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the  < Jssood  8»i<l.  with  one  h»ntl  in  his  breast,  i bt.  irr,ct^  I ,oni  KW  ; sh*  tinplonwj  W . Vi rim  , she 
other  stroking  his  muBtaudie.  did  eveiy  thing  m ho?  power  1**  p pp^aae the  quar- 

‘'Ft,  Monsieur,  qua  voub  sentez  1*  tabac ! jc  rei  between  him  andth*  Frenchman, 
viruo  If?  defends,  ctilfcnde*  vom,  Monsmur tM  After  t ho  bail  caine  the  mippur,  which  waft  tiid 

% Pourtatft,  J have  wvn  the  day  when  Madame  At  separate  little  tables,  whew.  parties  ol  half  a 
la  Ducbease  did  not  diiwlairt.  a agarA'  said  Vtciur.  Joxen  enjoyed  themselves  l.md  ‘Eew  offth* 
*>  If  the  odor  incommodes,  permit  that 1 retire/’  DuoheroV  party,  wh#re  our  Gascon  friend  bad 
u.kni  yon  also  would  quil  me,  Stento.  Do  not  a teat.  But  bning  one  of  the  managers  of  the. 
you  think  1 did  not  mark  your  e^  es  toward  Mm  en  forte  inraertL  fa»  lordship  went  ©bout  from  table 
‘^foweouie  V your  anger  ^Vhwj  ahe  you  to,  t6  table,  amng  that  the  .guests'  at  each  lacked 

dapt** t All!  wo  ®ef?  oil/  A woman  dot:*  not  mdltbg.  ffa  supposed  too  that  Vh#  dispute  with 
deceive  herself  do  you  mq  \ You  send  me  beaut  i-  the  Gascon  hud  p»>mbly  eoroe  to  an  end ; at  any 
ful  verses.  Puet  V>iu  ean  wiift*  iv*  wciir  of  u rale,  iTwujpnevalde  m the  speech  had  been* 

statue  or  a jifrtfi : t%  ; . a aiimH,  a*  of  the  hh  had  reap!  vied  to;  put  \ip  With  it,  not  hating  the 

heart  of  a.  xb'giry  just  hoW  ho*  trfat  jjivUnaiion  to  drink  the  Frenchman**  blood, 

eauke . i.  daiicco.'  t*aft  $?$£}&??**:  |3o  you  think  or  to  pkri  with  hi«  own  sen  so  almird  u quurrd. 
in  a womans  eye*  jeuiouey  irf.unpaniomiblo  !M  He  railed  people  ro  hi*  gotebnaiured  way  to  drink 
*v  You  know  how  to  provoke  it,  Madwrw>-  semi-  wine  with  him ; and  fcatohjfar  M VfctarV  eye 
tinuod  the  tragedian.  ■ ••':'••'  fowling  at  fa***  hosent  3. 

ftMormour/’  replied  the  Indy,  waiter  with*  fa ■ hi*  late  up- 

“ am  1 to  render  you  an  account  of  all  my 'jetton  ?,  portent?  aikl  lifted  tar  gtes*  .**. .»  fneauih  c,haL 
and  ask  your  }>eitma»iorjr  for  ateulk;Vr  tfx»7 t»  M . V ic- 

»’  lu  fact,  1 mu  but  the  Mudatne/'  groan^  lor,  who,  white  fu?  heard  it.  Uifnedup  hfcgJaHft, 
fd  lb«  Gascon*  v“  l axo  riot  ibe  master  M and  f«med  his  anua  in  a stately  mannvT.  u M. 

’*  You  are  a very  tt'Mhfmt*  ghitr-f  ’Mmitfierir,1'  dc  €auli))unne  dil  qu'il  refu,«q,  nulov, ' said  the 
cdnHuues  Ui<>  taUy,  wYifi  4 prciiy  and  a waiter,  n>th«»r  scared  ‘‘.Hei-b argi&d  ?ne  U*  Vting 

glance  pi  the  large  C)^>irUui  ty  brig  ton  ^d  by  her  ^ milor^  FI  brae  ran  across  tu  the 

r^nge  3uppn.se — Huityo**  f wUh  M ih<  (irigrv  Gascon,  ft  wan  wtt  while  at  Madame 

'ISewf^'iTOt  Toy  hie  sake-r-lfl^b  ktmww  to  thttre  d/IVyj^  table  that  tvotd  Kew  >eid  his  dnMfonge, 
With  Him  iy  uot  a {ileuetih^hid  fef  ynitta  Slip*  and  received  has  jnppiy ; hi*  thuies  as  steward  had 
pos.^’  1 do  nut  want  a foolish  qukm>f  to  proT^ed/ , vah\M  him  awriy  from  that  pnefty  early 
3uppoiKc  l know  difli  be  i«  ni  i»\\  iii  |mbrGuf  as  Mo  an  while  ihc  ^Ittnnieritig.'dawtf  ;p«'ebeid:''irilo 

you  pretend,  I overheard'  y ou,  Siry  Ux Utiug,  with  f be  Wmdow v of  the  refreshment* room,  and  bdiofeii 
onp  of  rite  baseet  of  men.  mv  gy/od  coaeiu;  M . de  the  ft un  broke  in  ami  scored  all  the  revelers.  Thu 
Fhttac : biit  tt  is  uot  of  bfin  l apt^ak  SypjHisc.  I ladies  seamed  ewey  like  so  many  ghosts  at  cock- 
know  the  <<ointe  de  Kew  to  be  a man,  cold  and  crow.  &&um  of  Vbem  not  eating  to  face  that  d?- 
insolent,  , ill-bred,  and  gros sier,  as  iho  men  of  iu*  tecine  luiuumry.  Cigars  tmd  been  lighted  uxv 
nation  are— hut  one  whtv  tacks  no  courage — one  this;  ibe  men  remained  smoking  them  with  tlwse 
who  Lj  temhlc  wh<Ui  rxmsi*d  ; might  I have  mv  oc-  Aleeptcss  German  Wr alters  clil}  bTioging  fresh 
ca*ion  (eifri  not  for  him,  lw<~- ’y  UUpphes  of  drink  Lord  Kcw  guvn  th^  J?ucheB»e 

“ But  for  me  l Ah  Marie  ! All  Madame ! d’lviy  jiie?  arm,  ond  wo*  Jeudibg  her  uni  , hi  de 
BeHeyo  yfrb  tl\ut  a man  of  my  blorxl  wj It  yield  o CastillUnne  ptevod  scowimg  duectly  in  t heir  way t 
foot  to  any  KugbVhmanl  Do  you  know  the  upon  whichf  with  rather  an  abrupt  turn  .of  the 
*>f  tay  uwttf!  doymi  ksiuw  Umt  smee  my  clhldbwHl  s.bouldcf,  and  a “ Pardon.  Moh^epT^'  Lord  Kew 
I haVif Ww^  lb  that  nation  1 Tobea>  M&-  pushed  by,  and  conducted  the  Duchess  po  her 

! h is  M mu**  who  ftequejitsyour  culan*  it  carriage  3hd  did  im  m th^  leaid  &t*  w hat  h«4 
v?a#  hi#  tv*p&i  fdf  you  that  has  enabled  me  to  hap|»eued  between  the  two  gentk'mmv  tit  the  pae~ 
ko<ip  iuy  puUvbc^  ivith  this  stupui  ii'dander  Thin  slit*  oggtcd.  <w\  u isided,  and  fci&*cd  her 

C'apuui  whom  you  distinguish,  who  hands  uuiu  jdccuonotcly  to  Kw  o*  theftydroT« 

’coit^iidy  .^H^*pfrrv'Wej|;  who-  tiiount^  well 'to  horse,  away 

I HaVf  always  thought  hif  rDatuuari  wore  those  of  Florae  fa  the  mean  while  foul  iwitod  h'm  ewn- 
'But  i re«pf*rt.  him  he-  putnoL  who  hmt  dtutik  Ch^mp^gtj^  topioiiBly 
i^UKe  hehtts  inodo  w ar  with  fk»n  Carlos  agwinst  with  otlterA  if  not  with  .f(wwr, , ,vt.n»  ■ in . ; ^ua 

the  English  tint  this  ypun#  M.  de  Kew,  his  ! cnde^vi/frng  fa  make :hbta  hear  rckedn  The  Grs^ 
faugikr^tsps.fan  iityMB&G* ; his  ineoleUt  air  makes  con  waa  furious  ; he  towed  tfnl  t/>rd  K rvt  had 
• • race  hpn.n»  y fa  ’tefa»ldi!!g  .him’  I raid  to  rnyuelf.  1 alrock  nun  **  By1  the 
hate  you  , think  '■pchethi.ir  1 love  him  better  after  j bf  l loved, ,i  f AWear  I will  haVc  bis  blood  !M  Lotd 
hatiug  yw^  ldai  ^y  l did  but  now . Med^tiw-  FM  j Rooster  was  b<iWling  out — " 33—  him  ; carry  him 
AW*  hut  this  Victor  did  not  .*;rv\  he  thought  Kifw  ' tu?‘hwd/wr«i  shut  him  up  r ' ’which  rcrmirks  Vijcti/r 
h^d  i^igi^l  M bOjcat  lb^  begiiuiirig  of  lheevon-  did  not  undersbuid,  or  two  victim*  would  doubt-, 
ing.wher*  theidticirim  tyi*»  had  refused  to  dnvne  lies*  have  been  socruiced  on  his  mammals  mau- 

Wh  hfru.  ■ :,  \ .#  , . . '*/  • ' ^ 

M Ait  Victor  it  w not  him,  but  ym  Lbat  I wouhi  M hen  Kcw  enme  back  U»  he  wa*  only  too 
mr*S'  stud  ifatvjDuche»r.  And  the  p*mplr.  round  j sure  fadh>,  the  liMItf  Gam^n  msh^d  forward  with 
alkifas,  Jftnd  Duchew  hemlf  afterward  %aid,  | a.  giewe  m lu4>  bjutul,  and  haVinf  an  «udie.nco.  of 
Y4*  ‘Cwtkifayi  *&#  hftd  a gi\ud  hcajt..  Shfe  m-  \ smokers  round  sbuut  him%  made,  a funous  spoech 
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ft  bout  England,  cowardice,,  Jpsdlent  fat- 

anvderr.  WJ  4t  H^Wut  v . JfT- 

ruanded  reason  for  Eew’fe  conduct  .during  the 
right  A»  be  spoke,  he  advanced  x<^nrd  Lord 
Kevr,  gloee-  ha  hand.  lifted  n a*  if  he  was 
actually  going  to,  strike. - ..  -v J ' '•  \ ; ?.***;  ••;-?" .JjKiv  j 
v There  t#  «<?  need  fi>r  further  r^nW’  said 
Lard  fcfljr*  taking'  hi*  cigir  out  of  tiis  mouth 
^ If  y<ra  tfun\  drop  tfcak  glove,  upon  toy  word  1 
wtjl  pitch  rott  out  of  the  window  Hu  1 . ^ , 

v_  .1  ' l-_  ■ — - 


Ah,  Roostem*.?  cm  toWr  pae  pcfat 

Florae  crifui  .wdly,  o*  they  Wh  walked  away 
with  Lord  K*w **■  I wish  xhirt  firs*  blood  yra«  »B 
that  « ai  to  be  shed  m thVs  ^hanei  ^ v 
'■V  Gaw  • how  hr  did'g?  down  !v  msxi 
cAonrtaed  ‘'With . laughter.  'V  7:SV*-v;  / v 


c^rmthkA  W tth  laiighb 
. •;  KjT  inj : tor'H,v.  «id  KeW-.  quite 

noiialj*  | ' * X ewuldjfiN  Mp  It.  G od  fargive  me  * 
And  fsf  hupg  down  hit  he»ih  He  ihotrght  o/tfce 
post,  and  it*  hrvit  jen,  and  pu  nbdimerit  coming  «P 
ter  him  ptd*  tlou&o  U was  with  elf hi*  ht*fi 
the  contrite  young  wan  said  “ God  16? give  ine* 
He  would  Uko  what  w*ur  to  follow  as  the  jwTiaJry 
of  what  had  g^nc  before  4 

“Pail**  le  lie*,  eulnefe,  Pulla*  imintjUl  nrae 
pauvrr  Kiou/*  said  Ids  French  friend.  And  W 
Rohstof,  wliode  eta**  teal  education  had  been,  much 
negtaeteri,  ttiftied  mmd,  &nd  said,  *v  Hullo,  mate, 
wh&t  ship’*.  that  T,r 


Ftdfc  the  man  op,  sometimiy  Ytm'fl  heir  wit* 
ne*a,  gentlemen,  I couldn't  help  mytelf  If  he 
want*  me  m t he  morning,  ho  knows  ^fiere  to 
find  me  v 

li  l declare  that  ray  Lon)  Kew  haj*  acted  with 
great  forbearance,  and  Under  the  rao«f  hnjtai  pro- 
rocalion—^he  morit  brumal  provocation  ernten<te&- 
yom.  H.  Cabas  «p,,f  cried  out  M de*  Florae,  nich- 
ing forward  in  the  Gawxm,  who  had  how  risen ; 
**  Monsieur's  conduct  has  been  unworthy  of  * 
Frenchman  *nd  a gallant  homme/* 

P — it ; he  him  hsd  it  on  hi*  nob,  thuughT,f 
said  Lord  Viteotmt  Hoostnr,  laconically 


Vtscoturf.  Rooster  had  not  Wen  two  Bouts  xn 
bed,  when  the  Count  de  P.inter  {formerly  of  the 
Black  Skptru  V,  Wailed  upon  him  upon  the  p«t  of 
M dr  CaatfObnn**  and  the,  E«i  of  Kcw,  who 
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Mm  tp  the .Viscount  to  arrange  mar- 
ttt*  fora  nweliug  halvteen  them.  A»  the  meet- 
ing must  Ulte  place  out  of  KUe  Baden  territory; 
and  lliicfy^ajjKtto^noTie  before  the  police  prevent 
od  the; in,  the  Count  proposed  that  they  should  4 
once  tofctf  (ot  Fratioe ; where,  sail  was  on  &ifci7 
of  fo*nmmr<  they  would  ssaujediy  he  Jet  to  center 
wftbuitt  paaapOrti;  ; ' ''•••; 

Ijufy  A nn  and  Lady  Kgw  heard  that  the  gen- 
tlemen after  the  ball  hed  all  gone  ifttfc  ri#  a bunt- 
ing party*  ox/d  were  not  ^farmed  for  faiiir-anJ-. 
twenty  hours  at  least-  Grt  the  n**t  d^vndn^f 
thorn  returTjftti ; and  oii  the  day  after,  the  limit* 
heard  that  Lord  Kvw  had  j&fat  wbh  rr&htr  a dan- 
gerous accident ; but  ail  Ifas  “town  know  bo  had 
been  that  by  Ml  do  OftstiMucmo*  on  *iw  *t( 
islands  on  the  Rhine,  opposite  Kehl,  where  be 

Vir . • / • ••  ’---.*  lA  v 


at  Baden.Uv  legate  of  ha  describe*  w 

beauM^ni  V and  AtouUic«»,  the  mex&u 

through  which  She  yimrig  ttNiO  went,  their 
elfeci  tri  sodthfag  any  private  annoyance*  with 
which  hia  Jpuirttiey  c*hiuh^#wwi.’  t$nsc  aappet  of 
nature,  to  ilfa* ; ^riunpto  ri^  ho  took,  ill 

*a  ttobfa  4id  eb*j*rtog,  that  tsar  private 
and  treubW  phftrik.  ^way  4wuV<i  before  that  m~ 
tmm  apkndor  0*  sw««t 
fak*,  and  ano\r-<romted  mountain,  so  wonderfully 
lovely  w your  aspect,  that  it  seems  like  heaven 
ato^st;  and  as  if  gnvi  and  care  could  not  eater  it  I 
Whet  young  Clive’s  private  cares  were  1 knew 
not  *©yot  to  those  days  :.  and  lie  kepi  them  out  of 
lu&>  letter? , it  was  only  in  the  inrimacy  of  lutur# 
life  shat  same  of  these  pain*  were  revealed  fa  cue. 

Home  three  roontiie  after  taking  leave  of  Mils 
llhnlj  ’ out  young  gentleman  ftmad  liimaelf  at 
wjth  bis  friend  Ridley  #uU  for  cotapau- 
F^.v  Many  of  us,  young  }%'  ariddle-ageA,  have 
felt  JljHli  delightful  shade  whifeh  the  first  Wight  of 
{&#  great  city  inspires.  Tht:*e  to  nne  other  place 
■pi’  which  the  view  strike  <me  mth  <xn  emotion 
greater  item  that  with  which.  v»*  ioek  at 
iy'mw,  where  Augustus  wo#  yrigmtig  when  ,fi<? 

the  day,  whose  birth-place  is  sepaa&ted  hot 
-rn  a lull  or  two  from  the  awful  gules  of  Jeru&a- 
’j«fV  Who  th at  iut*  beheld  both  can  forget  that 
ti.fV*  aspect  of  either  ! At  the  end  of  years  the 
|>  mutton  occasioned  by  tfte  right  still  thrills  m 
^ our  memory,  and  it  smite*  you  aa  at  fac  mo 
♦**' wt  when  you  first  viewed  it 
|,f  !•  Thp  business  of  the  pr^eut  novel,  however, 

. w neither  with  priest  nor  pagan,  but  ysriJrb  Mr. 

. s Newcome,  and  las  affairs  and  ids  aoonpao 
• y^ju*  at  tins  peried  of  hi*  life.  .Nor,  if  the  grsuriuas 
e*peeU  to  heat  ofeariimals  tu  scarlet,; and 
ftonxfin  prih^es  and  prixtcesscs,  will  .far  ftridf 
^ j ^>jch  in  \hi&  history . The  ^tily  nobfe  Ruiuao  foto 


i ham  and  even  psintent  cash  >rpon  gtfod  letters  v»f 
rn«dU  j arid,  once  ox  iwicn  in  a ? n|fc<K<  hri 

i tnjjwlifajrine  palace  arid  frsate  his  custeiners  toe 
Our  fris4>d  CUv^  us«d  jocularly  to  soy»  he 
SvS/A  . i J'difvcd  tticre  ^^’re  rip  Romans;  Inhere  were 

' •*  ; [ ; :cats  in  hiite  : there  were  friaw  with 

Sr  * A ^ avert  ; tfarce  wvje  the  ufanu  peat&niTj> 

| vvhn  dr«e^d  thfirmcnlves  wri  in  muvqnerade  cos- 
\l.renes»"wftK  ^xd  goat-ebin,  with  crosaod 


At*  4 

VJ?|.  ■/ v 


riot  Id  artist*  at  so  many  paid*  per  Mining ; but 
I bv  nevor  passed  a Roman  # door  exempt  to  lmv  a, 
On«  ^ite?urt¥%>'  miVa.K  ‘dr  to  purchase  a bandltert^bief  Tluther,  as 

ill  tile  riuie  hniAks  IN  Wfaefa  CAVs Vktii  [ ^Vkewhst»^ ' eairv-  wit-  iruml**  hahita  With  c 
hi©  corapaniona  are  traveling,  and  Cros^  the  Alps 


in  that  vchide,  beholding  thv»  emow*  upSC  Gntfa 
ant  A3id  the  b-eatfufiri  .region  ihreugh  which  thd 
Ticino  rufthua  on  ite  way  ter  the  I>bfnbard  bxkea, 
and  the  great  carn*covefad  phains  of  the  Milan- 
ese; and  ttet  riryki  city,  v*iik  titov  Cya^edTal.  far 
ite  glittering  ^townr  iim*  ..orngnitsciriit-  than 
Urn  Imperial  dome  of  Rome  1 have  wvom  long 
letter#  fr&m  Mri  Clhie,  vr^Uert  during  this  youth- 
M tour,  e*ecy  4ep  of -wiikii,  Irani  tbp  dcpanarc 
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fV^whera*  we  cany  pur  inml&i  habits  With  us, 
W<  liave  a little  Eoglarid  td  Paris,  a lltffa  Eni. 
glarnl  ti  Kwli.  Drewlnu,  every  where,  Our 
friend  is  an  f>*gl Ubrnufa  and  did  at  Romo  the 

English  d^ , V ! • ’,' ; ’ ',  ::.'  ..'•  . 

Tfee  was  tb^  jpolite  English  society^  All©  so- 
ciety ih»i  docks  to  see  the  Oolosscum  lighted  up 
whh  bine  fire,  that  fiocks  to  the  Vatican  to  be- 
hold lb e-  statue*  by  ttovhiigbt,  that  hu»tlo«  into 
rhe  cburvhe#  on  puhlit*  festival*  in  black  vails 
and  d*puty^lleutenantot'ril’^ri^'4)^  stares,  and 
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tidies,  dnd  uwe  op«r«'gla*feett  whifo  ikp- pmitifls  glimpse  of  hr-asiai  HY  fed,  1 wkW  ItftU  poor  pio- 
of  the  Roman  eh  arch  ate  y&rfomixttji  it*  aoeienf  , itijre,  m-  adfor  wit!?  idiukltiz  candle*,  o rihiifdb 
'rites,  and  the  crowda  of  faithful  are  knciding  hnng  With  Jew  dry  st  rip*  of  red  and  white  oaije-o. 
round  the  HJttatif ^ the  soehUy  which  given  if/»  The  good,  kind  W*— — w^at  awvty,  humbly  sayri 
bails  aud dinners,  has  ir«>randal  and  bickerings,  trig*  'that  atu*h  might  have  happened  again  if 
its  arhitocrats,  panemies,  toadies  imported  front  htwen  *o  HA  ( rouhl  not  but  feei>  kind- 

Belgravi a ; has  ilaf  cluh.  its  hunt,  and  Hr  Hyd*  ness  >vvd  fcdrmrtflum  for  the  good  man.  F know 
Farjk  on  the  Fimrio:  and  there  is  she  other  Hute  ins  works  pt**  mmfo  to  Aqtiare  with  fris  &iih,lha* 
English  world,  the  hToml-hatted.  Imtg-bc&t-ded.  he  dines  on  st  mmt*  live*  a*  chastely  <%s  a beimik 
TcFvet-jaokoted,  joviftl  colony  of  the  ariisra.  who  and  gives  his  kit  to  the  poor; 
tiff?*  fboir  mviv  feasts,  haute,  ««t!  amusements  o Our  friend  ) .f  , fery  diJiyreni  fa  mf&Htti 
by  rive  aide  <*f  thpir.  aristocratic  compatriot*,  with  so  many  WJpkefcs.  an  superior  io  all,  is  iuAuenheiy 
Vfunin  -but  few  of  them  have  the  honor  to  mingle;  iourbed  by  rii^fi-eefcih^ioes-.  They  *mn  to  an- 
J J ami  Clive  engaged  pleasant  lofty  apart-  swer  to  some  ffpmtKfii'w&ni «f  his  natter  and  he 
Sjenta  in  the  Via  Gregonaua.  Generations  of  comes  away  f&itisfiod  ae  from  a finish  where  I 
pinters  had  occupied  these  chambers  and  gone  have  only  found  vacancy  Of  cbnr^:  our  firm 
their  wav  The  windows  of  theiw  paint iirg-rwm  'pilgrimage  was  h»  St.'  Polaris  What  i walk  ! 
looked  into  a quaint  old  garden,  where  there  werci  Under  w hat  liable  shadow#  docs  one  pass  how 
ancient  ktatuea  of  thy  Imperial  time,  .a  babbling  great  end  hbora.1  the  Uop«5Cs  are,  with  e<  u*  r>u* 
fountain  and turfs*  >? : vriwS broad  etus-  caeemeiUB  mul  taurlE,  and  greet  grzy  portals 
taring  leaves  aridj^d’^p  Wi*  ♦*(  v>;dtf  glorione  to  Which  giaiils  might  gH  through  keep  their 
'took  u|mp/  Theif  w^lkf  abrvad  were  endleuidy  luVh&uk  an .fl>  Why.  fyife/hfonaeg  are  twice  as  tail 
pleasant  rind.  delightful.  In  every  street  there  as  Lamb  Court  dsrit , ami  vivcr  them  hangs  a 
wi*tc  ^onrcs  of  pK  toreB  of  the  graceful  character-  tjvbfo  dhtgy,  a venerable  mouldy"  uplendor.  Over 
istic  ftnl bm  life;  which  mir  pmnfcrkVeeiri  *w  #ite&:  ydlarhit  portals  arc  ancient  my feric  mutrhxms 

all  fo  preferring  in  of  princes  and  caidinalH,  euch  as 

ends.  Cniitadwib  Ptil^rari,  :-iTid  the  like,  berausp  '&*&*}&£:  knight*  might  take  down  > and  every 
Thtuppson  painted  them  l»e  fore  Jones',  and  Jriruv  figure  a bout  them  is  ja  picture  % himself:  M 
before  ThompBOtt,  and  w on,  hack watd  irttd  trfne  -rvety  itir tf  there  m a temple : in  every  court  a 
There,  were  the  children  at  play,  the  tv  omen  biid.  b^riyhn^  fountain  Derides  I he  peripky  of  the 
dW  round  the  steps  of  ihc  npertdcHJtway^  Hnhe  tstr^n  xind  lKiUsrs,  and  the  amiy  df  priest*  !dack 
kindly  Roinan  winter  v ••griih;  pbrtyrijmi'rf  -isid  IbercCs  a ^ grirat  ailent  popidafioo  si 

such  as. Michael  Angelo  draped  in  trm-  imdrlde  There  are  barreled,  gods  ttrmbi«ri Myt 

w^geryi  mothyr^^ ^ahd ^ sxyijnniHg  handdhs  ^ of  Qigmprte  ami  broken  m iher  fall,  and  «et.  up 
Wfouehing  hffovrn)  4pd  bpb)e  untj^r  ntd«ey  and  pyer  h/mitmnfe ; there  .art-  «eh- 

hf  coniHcnoncr,  |st»oe.ii . in  '«i.Mf*nh . atiRMdes,  la?y,  aUuii  tiainci^saly^  noseleste  , noi^'foesJy  seated 
tattered  s atmi  rwajfpjtic:  Thirfo  earoo  the  atrd  tr6ops4  under  arelt  w xy  »,  lurk  j h gits  con  rta  and  gardens 

blavk  trunp8,  tfm  hlue  truopa  of  the  army  of  Anil  then^  besides  fhrise  defunct  ones,  i>f  whom 
prims  ; the  Antifty  regiments  of  Capurbins,  ipiiy*-  theso  old  hgow  may  be  said  to  be  ff<e  corpses  ; 
and  -.grotesque  ;■  the  trim  French  ahhew  i my  ford  there  is  the  reigning  Family.  % imuntfoss  carved 
the  bishop,  with  his  foolman  (those  won»l»rhd  hierarchy  of  tJiigidc.  stoiiU,  rorfessors,of  the  lai- 
footmen) ; toy  lord  the  cai^lhiul,  in  hi«  ram-  fer  dynasiy  which  has  conquered  the  voutL  «f 
tackle  coach  and  hw  *wo.  rmy  thjr^e, . -fookoteii  dove-  I kay,  Pen,  1 wi^h  ^r>xrringt^n  would 
hehimS  him— flunkies  that  look  as  if  they  had  write  the  hiatory  of  the  Last  of  the  Pagers,  Did 
been  dreReed  by  thA  costumier  of  a British  panto-  you  never  hgye-a'  syrupathy  for  them  as  ithetnoak* 
prodigjmis  emblaxonmcmt*  of  came  pishing  intt*  Him  temples,  kicking  ifowyn 
hots  mid  coats  of  aims,  that  seems  a#.. if  it  t&tm  ilietr  pddt  t«lrats,: smashing  the  foir  colni  fbces  of 
out  of  the  p«0iotrdme  tou,  and  was  about  to  turn  bh^r.gpds,  eunl  ^eirtdjtn^  r.heir  vci <\-Tiyiug  ! 
into  ipmethin^  else,  ^o  it  h,  that  what  i a grand  They  ore  iilw^yv  preai’hing  hw  about  the  perse- 
to  some  por^pht"  hf&ii  appeah?  grotesque  hv i4h-  cuiipn  Are  net  the  churebee 

ers ; «nd  for  rr/Ufo. skeptical  per^ms,  that  step,  lull  of  >>  hoppers  in  their  meek  head*  t 

which  we  luiv<>  hen  id  rdV  IrslyyVfiWi  Jhp  ^ubJime  yit^n4  rid^lril  St  Sebastians,  and 

and  ibs  ridiculous,  U noi  vinihle  the  like  > But  have  they  o^vr  pem-emed  in 

y*  f wikh  il  ^4'kVe  hiA  sp,rt  miles  in  one  their  luni?  6h.,  met  You  und  I know  i«Hlwr, 

df  the  Jl  tiers,  whsrfeiri  he  taset?  tp  jiotir  hi'a  foil  who  were  bred  u p near  to  I he  pena  of  Srimhftniii, 
.hgari  irifhu^  ifoy * *^1  see.  th^se  f^ople  at  wher£  Protest imta  arid  Catholics  htm?  l;wken  lh<rir 

th^ri.  »Vvotion«v  amf  r'nvy  them  their  ra|iture  A harii  lo  !)«?  Tpbiet^ 

fri e o dT  ri  tvo  bclhn gs  la  the  old  rehgfon,  t«ok  me,  ' 1 V tm  pet**?  thtnngh  art  atveonim  of  angvfo  and 
foiA  wngh,'  fota  q chfifch  whj?rs  the  Virgih  lately  saiite  or*  Iho  bridgf  Tibet*,  ftlf  lri  adion  ; 

ap|H*5J7»vt  ip  pervori  to  „ J*avish  ^untJcmaii,  Hash-  their  ay^at  wtogs  seen)  cfonking,  their  marble  gar- 
^d  dow'H  upon  .him  froin  <0*  light  ^wd  auenfo  clup ffh tg ; St  Hftcha^h  d^so^nding  wjfon 

aplrndov  tSrir«ml.  onu . .tvfVcmvjrse, ; straightway,  ^h*  f ienth  ha^  beon  caught- and  bronv.ified  jtmt  nk 
convened,  bun.  Tdy- friend  bade  me  look  at  the  hr-  hinted  oa  U»e  bS  St  Arigcfo;  hie  -mtb 

• , /Arid* . kri'eelwig  down  beside  trte<  1 ktmw  my  tfowbtle&H  fell  emshutg  through  Abe  roof  and 

MM?,  fofoiifsl'  iho  Indfi  downward  He  is  as  nolutnl,  blank  rei«e 

tyith  iij^v  nio  t(KJ^  but  1 saw  no  j — hivmze  angisl — set,  rhythmic,  gmridios^. 
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You'll  see,  some  day  or  other,  he's  a great  son- 
net, Sir,  I'm  sure  of  that.  Milton  wrote  in  bronze ; 

I am  sure  Virgil  polished  off  his  Georgies  in  mar- 
ble— sweet  calm  shapes ! exquisite  harmonies  of 
line ! As  for  the  iEneid ; that,  Sir,  I consider  to 
be  so  many  bas-reliefs,  mural  ornaments  which 
affect  me  not  much. 

“ I think  I have  lost  sight  of  St.  Peter's,  haven't 

I I Yet  it  is  big  enough.  How  it  makes  your 
heart  beat  when  you  first  see  it!  Ours  did  as 
we  came  in  at  night  from  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
saw  a great  ghostly  darkling  dome  rising  solemn- 
ly up  into  the  gray  night,  and  keeping  us  com- 
pany ever  so  long  as  we  drove,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  orb  fallen  out  of  heaven  with  its  light  put  out. 
As  you  look  at  it  from  the  Pincio,  and  the  sun 
sets  behind  it,  surely  that  aspect  of  earth  and  sky 
is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world.  I don't  like 
to  8a y that  the  fa9ade  of  the  church  is  ugly  and 
obtrusive.  As  long  as  the  dome  overawes,  that 
facade  is  supportable.  You  advance  toward  it — 
through,  O,  such  a noble  court ! with  fountains 
flashing  up  to  meet  the  sunbeams  ; and  right  and 
left  of  you  two  sweeping  half-crescents  of  great 
columns ; but  you  pass  by  the  courtiers  and  up 
to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  the  dome  seems 
to  disappear  behind  it.  It  is  as  if  the  throne  was 
upset,  and  the  king  had  toppled  over. 

44  There  must  be  maments,  in  Rome  especially, 
when  every  man  of  friendly  heart,  who  writes 
himself  English  and  Protestant,  must  feel  a pang 
at  thinking  that  he  and  his  countrymen  are  insu- 
lated from  European  Christendom.  An  ocean 
separates  us.  From  one  shore  or  the  other  one 
can  see  the  neighbor  cliffs  on  clear  days : one 
must  wish  sometimes  that  there  were  no  stormy 
gulf  between  us ; and  from  Canterbury  to  Rome 
a pilgrim  could  pass,  and  not  drown  beyond  Do- 
ver. Of  the  beautiful  parts  of  the  great  Mother 
Church  I believe  among  us  many  people  have  no 
idea : we  think  of  lazy  friars,  of  pining  cloistered 
virgins,  of  ignorant  peasants  worshiping  wood  and 
stones,  bought  and  sold  indulgences,  absolutions, 
and  the  like  common-places  of  Protestant  satire. 
Lo ! yonder  inscription,  which  blazes  round  the 
dome  of  the  temple,  so  great  and  glorious  it  looks 
like  heaven  almost,  and  as  if  the  words  were  writ- 
ten in  stars,  it  proclaims  to  all  the  world  that 
this  is  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  the  Church  shall  be 
built,  against  which  Hall  shall  not  prevail.  Under 
the  bronze  canopy  his  throne  is  lit  with  lights 
that  have  been  burning  before  it  for  ages.  Round 
this  stupendous  chamber  are  ranged  the  grandees 
of  his  court.  Faith  seems  to  be  realized  in  their 
marble  figures.  Some  of  them  were  alive  but  yes- 
terday : others,  to  be  as  blessed  as  they,  walk  the 
world  even  now  doubtless  ; and  the  commission- 
ers of  heaven,  here  holding  their  court  a hundred 
years  hence,  shall  authoritatively  announce  their 
beatification.  The  signs  of  their  power  shall  not 
be  wanting.  They  heal  the  sick,  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  cause  the  lame  to  walk  to-day  as  they 
did  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Are  there  not  crowds 
ready  to  bear  witness  to  their  wonders ! Isn't 
there  a tribunal  appointed  to  try  their  claims ; ad- 
vocates to  plead  for  and  against ; prelates  and 
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clergy  and  multitudes  of  faithful  to  back  and  be- 
lieve them  1 Thus  you  shall  kiss  the  hand  of  a 
priest  to-day,  who  has  given  his  to  a friar  whose 
bones  are  already  beginning  to  work  miracles, 
who  has  been  the  disciple  of  another  whom  the 
Church  has  just  proclaimed  a saint — hand  in  hand 
they  hold  by  one  another  till  the  line  is  lost  up  in 
heaven.  Come,  friend,  let  us  acknowledge  this, 
and  go  and  kiss  the  toe  of  St.  Peter.  Alas ! 
there's  the  Channel  always  between  us  ; and  we 
no  more  believe  in  the  miracles  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  than  that  the  bones  of  His  Grace, 
John  Bird,  who  sits  in  St.  Thomas's  chair  pres- 
ently, will  work  wondrous  cures  in  the  year  2000 : 
that  his  statue  will  speak,  or  his  portrait  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  will  wink. 

44  So,  you  see,  at  those  grand  ceremonies  which 
the  Roman  church  exhibits  at  Christmas,  I looked 
on  as  a Protestant.  Holy  Father  on  his  throne 
or  in  his  palanquin,  cardinals  with  their  tails  and 
their  train-bearers,  mitred  bishops  and  abbots, 
regiments  of  friars  and  clergy,  relics  exposed  for 
adoration,  columns  draped,  altars  illuminated,  in- 
cense smoking,  organs  pealing,  and  boxes  of  pip- 
ing soprani,  Swiss  guards  with  slashed  breeches 
and  fringed  halberts — between  us  and  all  this 
splendor  of  old-world  ceremony,  there’s  an  ocean 
flowing : and  yonder  old  statue  of  Peter  might 
have  been  Jupiter  again,  surrounded  by  a proces- 
sion of  flamens  and  augurs,  and  Augustus  as 
Pontifex  Maximus,  to  inspect  the  sacrifices — and 
my  feelings  at  the  spectacle  had  been  doubtless 
pretty  much  the  same. 

44  Shall  I utter  any  more  heresies  1 I am  an 
unbeliever  in  Raphael’s  Transfiguration — the 
scream  of  that  devil- possessed  boy,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure  of  eight  (a  stolen  boy  too),  jars 
the  whole  music  of  the  composition.  On  Michael 
Angelo's  great  wall  the  grotesque  and  terrible  are 
not  out  of  place.  What  an  awful  achievement ! 
Fancy  the  state  of  inind  of  the  roan  who  worked 
it — as  alone,  day  after  day,  he  devised  and  drew 
those  dreadful  figures  ! Suppose  in  the  days  of 
the  Olympian  dynasty,  the  subdued  Titan  rebels 
had  been  set  to  ornament  a palace  for  Jove,  they 
would  have  brought  in  some  such  tremendous 
work : or  suppose  that  Michael  descended  to  the 
Shades,  and  brought  up  this  picture  out  of  the 
halls  of  Limbo.  I like  a thousand  and  a thousand 
times  better  to  think  of  Raphael's  loving  spirit. 
As  he  looked  at  women  and  children,  his  beauti- 
ful face  must  have  shone  like  sunshine  ; his  kind 
hand  must  have  caressed  the  sweet  figures  as 
he  formed  them.  If  I protest  against  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  refuse  to  worship  at  that  altar  be- 
fore which  so  many  generations  have  knelt,  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  which  I salute  thankfully. 
It  is  not  so  much  in  the  set  harangues  (to  take 
another  metaphor),  as  in  the  daily  tones  and  talk 
that  his  voice  is  so  delicious.  Sweet  poetry,  and 
music,  and  tender  hymns  drop  from  him  : he  lifts 
his  pencil,  and  something  gracious  falls  from  it 
on  the  paper.  How  noble  his  mind  must  have 
been  ! it  seems  but  to  receive,  and  his  eye  seems 
only  to  rest  on,  what  is  great,  and  generous,  and 
lovely.  You  walk  through  crowded  galleries, 
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where  are  pictures  ever  so  large  and  pretentious, 
and  come  upon  a gray  paper,  or  a little  fresco, 
bearing  his  mark — and  over  all  the  brawl  and  the 
throng  you  recognize  his  sweet  presence.  ‘I 
would  like  to  have  been  Giulio  Romano,’  J.  J. 
says  (who  docs  not  care  for  Giulio's  pictures  1), 

4 because  then  I would  have  been  Raphael’s  favor- 
ite pupil.1  We  agreed  that  we  would  rather  have 
seen  him  and  William  Shakspcare  than  all  the 
men  we  ever  read  of.  F ancy  poisoning  a fellow 
out  of  envy — as  Spagnoletto  did  ! There  are  some 
men  whose  admiration  takes  that  bilious  shape. 
There's  a fellow  in  our  mess  at  the  Lepre,  a clever 
enough  fellow  too — and  not  a bad  fellow  to  the 
poor.  He  was  a Gandishite.  He  is  a genre  and 
portrait  painter  by  the  name  of  Haggard.  He 
hates  J.  J.  because  Lord  Fareham,  who  is  here, 
has  given  J.  J.  an  order ; and  he  hates  me,  be- 
cause I wear  a clean  shirt,  and  ride  a cock- 
horse. 

“ I wish  you  could  come  to  our  mess  at  the 
Lepre.  It’s  such  a dinner ! such  a table-cloth ! 
such  a waiter!  such  a company!  Every  man 
has  a beard  and  a sombrero : and  you  would  fancy 
we  were  a band  of  brigands.  We  are  regaled 
with  woodcocks,  snipes,  wild  swans,  ducks,  ro- 
bins, and  owls  and  oluvolai  re  ndai  for  dinner : 
and  with  three  pauls  worth  of  wines  and  victuals, 
the  hungriest  has  enough,  even  Claypole  the  sculp- 
tor. Did  you  ever  know  him  1 He  used  to  come 
to  the  Haunt.  He  looks  like  the  Saracen’s  head 
with  his  beard  now.  There  is  a French  table 
still  more  hairy  than  ours,  a German  table,  an 
American  table.  After  dinner  we  go  and  have 
coffee  and  mezzo-caldo  at  the  Cafe  Greco  over 
the  way.  Mezzo-caldo  is  not  a bad  drink — a lit- 
tle rum — a slice  of  fresh  citron — lots  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  boiling  water  for  the  rest.  Here,  in 
various  parts  of  the  cavern  (it  is  a vaulted,  low 
place),  the  various  nations  have  their  assigned 
quarters,  and  we  drink  our  coffee  and  strong  wa- 
ters, and  abuse  Guido,  or  Rubens,  or  Bernini, 
scion  les  gouts , and  blow  such  a cloud  of  smoke 
as  would  make  Warrington’s  lungs  dilate  with 
pleasure.  We  get  very  good  cigars  for  a ba- 
joccho  and  half — that  is  very  good  for  us,  cheap 
tobacconalians ; and  capital  when  you  have  got 
no  others.  M(Collop  is  here : he  made  a great 
figure  at  a cardinal's  reception  in  the  tartan  of 
the  M‘Collop.  He  is  splendid  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  wanted  to  cleave  Haggard  down 
to  the  chine  with  his  claymore  for  saying  that 
Charles  Edward  was  often  drunk. 

44  Some  of  us  have  our  breakfasts  at  the  Cafe 
Greco  at  dawn.  The  birds  are  very  early  birds 
here : and  you’ll  see  the  great  sculptors — the  old 
Dons,  you  know,  who  look  down  on  us  young 
fellows,  at  their  coffee  here  when  it  is  yet  twi- 
light. As  I am  a swell,  and  have  a servant,  J.  J. 
and  I breakfast  at  our  lodgings.  I wish  you 
could  see  Tcrribile  our  attendant,  and  Ottavia  our 
old  woman  ! You  will  see  both  of  them  on  the 
canvas  one  day.  When  he  hasn't  blacked  our 
boots  and  has  got  our  breakfast,  Tcrribile  the  valet- 
de-chambre  becomes  Terribilc  the  model.  He  has 
figured  on  a hundred  canvases  ere  this,  and  al- 


most ever  since  he  was  bom.  All  his  family  were 
models.  His  mother  having  been  a Venus,  is 
now  a Witch  of  Endor.  HiB  father  is  in  the  pa- 
triarchal line  : he  has  himself  done  the  cherubs, 
the  shepherd-boys,  and  now  is  a grown  man, 
and  ready  as  a warrior,  a pifieraro,  a capuchin,  or 
what  you  will. 

“ After  the  coffee  and  the  Cafe  Greco  we  all 
go  to  the  Life  Academy.  After  the  Life  Acad- 
emy, those  who  belong  to  the  world  dress  and 
go  out  to  tea-parties  just  as  if  we  were  in  Lon- 
don. Those  who  are  not  in  society  have  plenty 
of  fun  of  their  own — and  better  fun  than  the  tea- 
party  fun  too.  Jack  Screwby  has  a night  once 
a week,  sardines  and  ham  for  supper,  and  a cask 
of  Marsala  in  the  comer.  Your  humble  servant 
entertains  on  Thursdays : which  is  Lady  Fitch's 
night  too ; and  I flatter  myself  some  of  the  Lon- 
don dandies  who  are  passing  the  winter  here, 
prefer  the  cigars  and  humble  liquors  which  we 
dispense,  to  tea  and  Miss  Fitch's  performance  on 
the  pianoforte. 

“ What  is  that  I read  in  Galignani  about  Lord 
K — and  an  affair  of  honor  at  Baden ! Is  it  my 
dear,  kind,  jolly  Kew  with  whom  some  one  has 
quarreled  1 I know  those  who  will  be  even  more 
grieved  than  I am,  should  any  thing  happen  to 
the  best  of  good  fellow's.  A great  friend  of  Lord 
Kew’s,  Jack  Belsize  commonly  called,  came  with 
us  from  Baden  through  Switzerland,  and  we  left 
him  at  Milan.  I see  by  the  paper  that  his  elder 
brother  is  dead,  and  so  poor  Jack  will  be  a great 
man  some  day.  I wish  the  chance  had  happened 
sooner  if  it  was  to  befall  at  all.  So  my  amiable 
cousin,  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome,  Esq.,  has 
married  my  lady  Clara  Pulleyn ; I wish  her  joy 
of  her  bridegroom.  All  I have  heard  of  that  fam- 
ily is  from  the  newspaper.  If  you  meet  them, 
tell  me  any  thing  about  them.  We  had  a very 
pleasant  time  altogether  at  Baden.  I suppose 
the  accident  to  Kew  will  put  off*  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Newcome.  They  have  been  engaged, 
you  know,  ever  so  long — And — do,  do  write  to 
me  and  tell  me  something  about  London.  It’s 
best  I should  stay  here  and  work  this  winter  and 
the  next.  J.  J.  has  done  a famous  picture,  and 
if  I send  a couple  home,  you'll  give  them  a no- 
tice in  the  * Pall  Mall  Gazette,’  won't  you ! for 
the  sake  of  old  times,  and  yours  affectionately, 

44  Clive  Newcome.” 


A TRUE  STORY,  THOUGH  A FAIRY 
TALE. 

THERE  are  few  who  reside  in  Ireland,  and 
who  have  mixed  much  with  the  poor  of  that 
country,  who  do  not  see  the  truth  of  what  is  so 
often  said,  that  “ they  are  a most  superstitious 
race.”  If  any  thing  extraordinary  occurs  in  a 
family,  immediately  it  is  said,  “ The  fairies  did 
it.”  If  a child  is  left  with  one  not  half  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  it,  and  any  accident  hap- 
pens to  it,  the  fairies  did  it ; if  a cow  is  going  to 
calve,  a piece  of  red  worsted  must  be  tied  round 
the  tail  to  prevent  the  44  good  ladies”  taking  the 
j butter ; if  that  animal  gets  sick,  the  owner  must 
j go  to  the  nearest  fairy  lake,  to  offer  a piece  of 
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rope  that  ba*  been  xtm&fi  with  iibe  iind  some 
prim*  of  baiter,  which  upon  fit* 

tar.  In  fact,  they  aa  firmly  belitwe  in  ih£  i**4K 
tirni  of  the  good  spirits,  a*  they  do  ii>  the  tfiist- 
ence  of  a God.  I Wan  mast  Tpriukiv  street  With 
thi*  fact,  while  witti***iagr  a *e«ne  w hich  f will 
endeavor  to  describe  i J ‘ '*  /;; . v .*V  *.  .*  / 

When  rsttUug  <m*  at  &wAktk*l:  during 

my  f.ic  ■ ■ tty  '&'&■  M*y  «>>  1 

*>**  dLty/h^d  by  <h*  rfV  rt'Kjit*  who 

hxfotfff^d  -ttw-.tiut  .#£>*  vir  ih#  mo»t 

i&iSdj m6  iiv^rr  n>.c.*  !>•»*•  >i«  s^Hgas  .V  uncorai- 
(ni.fi*  oMtfit,  h'.wp.  jttey  ^^jKHfr*<s.»Xe  v^y  Jfwtfig 
t’tor^HfUy  i»k  ii& iu^j.  OM \w*mg.  thn 
• Jp?#}' JjtfffpU.  on  (/1?C4C  « >*;&v  4*tin)i)C*- 

jat:K»‘lVlg  . %'%  ,l'hoiy,  '.'X^hiy  W&iit  >n  ,;i 

(n*i«-Jy  U^.^o.o*)  fo  $*•«  $ •$£&&  •'oi 

t*v  w>y.«  iu  the  haU  . 
nAifi  j’.tykd ■ *.. 

wiv*uG|»fik  (ho  h*or/>  T*jjt  tomrjied,  | 
*j I&tf ••Th&U'tfi • G ajrtU'ft^  wk.  in  «v \ starter  pf  ] 
yifxi*  X ■-#$&&  i^-"|cm0.'  .& 

utbftkttft;  vi  » * t tUtn£  ’ jir  1' i eu , ^e#J rtii iJ(jjfajF: T le$ 
tb<*  ,(#  fjj'urn*:^  to  ij^r  Jw!).  wU*i<?  } found 
the  jovr  ii)d  r.t  ivi  fcuU  f|/ty*  i* Aii ' 
s.  ho^tdpif*,  fcfvJ  h*>K  hi  a 'i^iii  if>  4i$te#t'wl  fh«  ppr- 
sfrjf  <\f*  ii.M*  v«  f*^ptu  .|fi' 

iVi  tteAvhd  : J-*»  ■'  who  la 

abln  n>  vf  Uvr -iuy^srv^'tf  itdp. 

dur-  wl  CAfU  Uu-  '.th?t‘u  ^ . »0!210  • 

ttnfh't  n<  • 'VirW  it*?  ^ios-V  tertaed 

fcv  ' i it  * p «Ado  ‘’-d  M'm-i- '}%.**'> ,?;. '¥:%  ajway.$ 
bj  l&  *•>•#({. 

•itld.  h?if«  ,h**t;  >>i3'.V(tff‘>Lr 

aj^x( fivX  w r.votlX  h(*^'kv.;\ho  *;**>  i*£ ’fte 

\Uh  p^r> ■&&' te»if ; 

yi‘**u  ,iaj  i$&0m  ^pr*f»j>T*  of  ;-tK  A>fVv^pf  the 
hrVJ-  vi;»  •h*  K«>|»:o‘ty  To  :W..'  fifMfth^re- 

hkv-..  J>t  tatr^i  j»\^.  tif  r^n.f>n  a maL 

l-af  e»f  to.  ;(V>-  • }t  rh  f/ipy  that  1 

hna/w  Ti'oj  hm  hot  1^{  AitHot*1  hv*  it^als  j 
had  >v^fiy:  hofi-t  'm:  ivy.  fv»jh» ' who 

Jstf/  h|ni\Wiih-<AV^,ii)U?i  r>idil(#>U-{  jut»  » 4nd  a 
; hi  A .id'er  ttV'jru  ay?  on- 

d^r-  ih«>;  .^aaiu4)t'r  w*:«d\  't*qui:xfr9»xv- 

ahi*  h>:  |»p%i  roprrtVt  W#  ^ui^Uivf  i filthy 
(AXwirj  tiv  o.Wcat  bdy 
h/  <hv*.  tvsl^v.v  fhnvr  T|i»rni 
hn  f h‘VU'.;)A:  Xftvr&elt  Xf$$f  nhtvjjiKJiwy’  httt 
f.tu if  tvpiy^i^’  h 9 v toriy . PA^S^Atie.;  ; Xum  tljo 

Yo*m^pr  tkisit-  a r&iw\  Wnrs  M. .^X»v 
;aw4  tvirfiK  t*>  fwi  h^oTtfcr.thic^iio  hThhu'ib  oaiua 
hotoe  aimj  take  hie  pLxoo.  ^ tiiv  nWiflt.  which, 
aec-sifUvt^y.  Ua  Jiil ; * ■h&i  M.  \v^  thTae 

ruonth*  :4w»c  Uo«  ev^.'V  fh.*fc?  * cvtrMn^me 
which  I aw  Tthonit  to  Vf  i-itf  • Th^  ybuii*- 

L'C  ii'  si'u  liaX  allied  'r-*£  -'  id  man 

wos  oOt  I fl  wttiiii’Ut ' \*i*\  t.'v  t^/uVjhj  L'Wi;  he  stiti 
uptutne)  dcp  if  ivu^  of  *kw  i.hj’flf 

^ oaring 

Mir  h.dl,  4‘  wiul  vj  J7i>A^V  J -ij4iny;ib0' 

you  look  #0  osjitoi^vVV;-. '•  :'  .*:'  .• 

■ * M a- . -'T  njoug  i *»»;*•  vS*ay  !^?Kv;Wiiic^t 

bmuigh ; Inu  **u/a  t cAV;  v;ic  vS  :vWh  l 

me  o 1‘ili  foI  rf  I.^^WSSpi 

Tp.*  wotiW.  hr.t*  souk  to-  iWa  jr^KiL  f;;X 

^Go  gle 


<+  Ohj  ft^nsen^e,  mar/i  Come*  you  intist  rooec 
yooy^cif;  and  t*II  cac  what  lias  happened." 

V.  Oh,  ii  is  a hard  task ; but  haw  can  f begiti  T 
SorP  yott  will  give  ra«  yoor  adv ice.  [ know  y ou 
with  ^ yoc  itiway«  kind  and  good  to  pa  poor 
itoophs.  It  i*  * *&$  &Uny  1 have  to  tell , bul  yc 
know  the  l&kc  wbieh  i*  ju«t  Iwfniml  otir  houac< 
idioujt  whioh  iho»n  being*  dwell  called  the  fairies . 
Well,  mire  cnauLShi  they  Irarva  be?eit  busy  of  late, 
Mttd  nnw  th)fty  b»fv*  away  my  tine  eon 

OhAclfiA*— ofia  l thcnjghr  straug  enough  to  fight 
them  ail  dwo,  *^  ^v^Ti  l^irimaCool 
be  ^cqt  out  a&  well  a#  I amsj  Ahi*  blcised  dajt  aiul 
a good  deal  hnftcM  hy  iim  «»?  token,  iw  troth 
f aii»  not  hi  for  ali  i have  ^ooc  througli 

i-hn  lo^t  -forty '-tight  honw  Well,  as  I was 

ing>  he  went  out  riding  an  Ilia  mare,  ■ jriat  io  ilrive 
the  cow®  tv  the  fielil  and  let  out  ibe  beast,  withv 
out  liis  caal  and  with  a aaraW  ?v>pn  round  the 
head  of  the  animal  ; but  Int  did  not  codw  back  to 
Ua  either  in  breakfast ' tit  ••'duitoif'  • *a  Peggy  tiiwl 
I went  out  over  the  t»ra^  calling  frim  tilt  yve  y?<?H' 
i UWaL  hut  no  miewet  came : There  waa  th«f  mir^, 
yrkh  the  h^H«r  «nt  a,ud  ifec  cows  graxtng  /n  tiie 
bold,  hot  no  tr*?$  of  Arc*  weat  to  the 

iioighbo? v to  in^ui^  fur  him,  but  pot  a 

bit  coid4  we  ^ nf  huuL  was 

sobn  known  ahrobdf  pAd  iooift  the  -.i*wghK»rs 
adid  m *bo  wer^  fhuir  golden 

cooiih  out  that  tught,  iU»d  the  nmwr  of  ^l*eels 
weft?  httafd  round  the  rbiid  we  tieeil  to  go  ; but 
aurd  I would  not  givn  hj  tp  all  (his,  and  floiil  he 
|vid  gone  out  fowling  with  a ae»ghbor\r<  boy  he 
d^yd/ u«ar But  aum|  found 
Ida  fdwthig-pifiUo  was?  in  the  coiner  at  itwine<,  and 
1 sfelt  ^uit«  t*ewtldo?c^  in  vain  wc  searched  T 
and  w)mn  if  grew  dtsrk  , pour  Peggy  and  l had  71^ 
thing  to  do  hat  ait  by  the  hre  atui  cry  all  ibr  night 
lung.  * Well/  says  PeggyK  ' by  the  first  light  1 
will  be  olT  to  the  priftst  uikI  aeo  what  hi®  wee* 
once  will  tin  to-  gel  him. hack  from  ,w  the  IadiW.4^;: 
ftr  au re  d they  had  not  got  him  hard  and  ugh* 
be  would  hare  been  back  bolhre  this.  Ob ! <<h  r- 
hat  they  axo  wonderful  people/  Well,  the  n^hi 
Dceomd.  ji  month  to  ui$ ; but  as  0m  tirtst  dawn  of 
minting  appeared,  we  btfu ruled  up  from  our  wblb 
And  opcftfed  th«  door..  * Well,  «ay«  Peggy,  +$n. 
revcruac*2  wonHbem  good  humor  if  j disturb 
him  too  'early ; bet  eerne,  {el  us  have  another 
look  cry  hr  the  hill  toward  the  lake  side,  but  Int 
sure  bol  to  make  any  noise  to  alarm  **  the  ^v»otl 
folk  11  - Do  you  tak«  one  Mdc  of  the  hill,  and  I 
will  take*  fbu  aihcf.'  Off  wc  sei,  and  just  as  we 
reached  ahr.  hrow  of  abe  hill,  wui  wen;  going  in 
ad|niratirv';Pivjgy  ciw  ffay  figure  of  a man  eiltiog 
on  om  of  the  hdiupk*  among  the  roeke,  hw  ^rma 
stretrvhod  foword  m.  VVc  ran  up-,  there 
he.  was,  but  not  hkiscil  rd  ail ; hi^  eyee  glaring. 
Ids  cbecka  ifwotimb  Jmd  md  « wunl  could  ii.* 
?/veak,  but  he  roared  like  n hull.  Hi*  made  an 
effort;  id  emkw xg  bzeir.  gresn'tfd  tif-titv*. 

v .Ohv  dear^  whaf  WlH.  we  do  Pkaid  Vt 
/:w)hu'^yf^l  we  do V7  / Herb*'  >a\ii  jdn%  f let  uu 
tpfei-  him  to  the  bipi«o,  for  arum  be  ^ 

'tvpfet  mil  all  ri i tjh t . aod  m ^v)a».*  - M:<  « haVe 

V ■•.  >•  • '.•  ‘ ’>  flic  iVi^Vi  ; .’  . .• 
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done  with  him  now.’  So  up  we  took  him,  she 
holding  the  feet  and  I the  body,  till  we  got  him 
up  to  the  cottage,'  at  the  sight  of  which  he  bel- 
lowed again.  When  we  tried  to  make  him  stand, 
it  was  all  to  no  use ; but,  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees,  he  made  his  way  into  the  sleeping-room, 
signing  to  us  that  he  wished  to  get  into  bed  ; so 
we  put  him  in,  and  then  he  fell  to  snoring  that 
you  could  hear  him  a mile  off,  and  now  betimes 
be  is  lighting  with  his  arms  at  a great  rate,  and 
I don’t  know  what  to  think;  perhaps  you  will 
step  over  and  see  him.’' 

“ To  be  sure  I will,  Gardiner,”  I exclaimed ; 
44  but  have  you  sent  for  a doctor  yet  1” 

11  Oh  no,  madam,  I was  ashamed  that  any  one 
should  see  him  in  the  state  he  is  in;  and  I 
thought  after  the  sleep  he  would  be  better  a bit ; 
but  he  is  just  as  bad  this  morning,  and  I am  fret- 
ted to  death.” 

“ Well,  Tom,  just  go  to  the  stable  and  order 
out  my  pony,  and  I will  see  what  can  be  done 
for  the  poor  fellow,  though  I do  not  clearly  un- 
derstand what  is  the  matter  yet ; we  must  try 
and  trace  this  unfortunate  circumstance  to  its 
true  cause,  and  not  attribute  to  the  power  of 
fairies  what  has  certainly  a natural  origin.” 

Poor  Tom  left  me  to  return  to  his  sad  home, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pony  was  ready,  without  wait- 
ing to  finish  my  breakfast  I started  for  the  Beene 
of  this  adventure.  The  cottage  was  situated  in 
a distant  part  of  the  parish,  on  a rocky  eminence 
toward  those  beautiful  lakes  which  travelers  never 
fail  to  visit,  called  the  Pontoon. 

Stopping  at  a small  lane  called  a 44  bohreen” 
which  ran  from  the  public  road,  I left  the  car- 
riage in  charge  of  the  servant  and  pursued  my 
way  to  the  cabin.  I was  soon  followed  by  num- 
bers of  the  country  people,  all  anxious  to  know 
what  1 thought  of  the  affair.  “ Oh,*’  said  one, 
“ she  will  not  believe  in  the  good  people ; but 
sure  it  is  no  other  than  them  that  has  got  him, 
and  it's  not  himself  there  that  is  in  it  at  all ; but 
Peggy  will  be  back  shortly,  and  I'll  be  bound,  if 
it  is  any  one  gets  him  back,  it’s  the  priest  that 
will ; the  holy  cross  be  between  us  and  harm ! 
Sure  it  was  a terrible  thing  to  take  so  fine  a lad 
from  his  father. 

The  train  increased  until  we  reached  the  cabin, 
on  entering  which  I was  surprised  to  see  a house 
full  of  people.  A number  of  old  women  sat  on 
stools  round  the  fire,  all  going  through  various  an- 
tics ; some,  with  their  hair  white  as  snow,  hanging 
about  their  shoulders,  with  beads  in  their  hands, 
were  praying  most  earnestly  ; some  with  pieces 
of  old  nails,  red  cloth,  and  horse-shoes,  were 
speaking  as  if  to  themselves,  while  others  were 
singing  a low  ditty  to  put  the  queen  of  the  fairies 
in  gbod  humor. 

“ Who  are  these,  and  what  are  they  doing?”  I 
inquired. 

41  Oh,  my  lady,  don’t  speak  to  them ; they  are 
communicating  with  them  1 good  ladies,’  ” was 
the  reply. 

Passing  on,  I entered  the  room  where  the 
young  man  was ; he  lay  as  if  in  a deep  sleep, 
breathing  heavily,  his  arms  moving  convulsively 


now  and  then.  Two  men  stood  by  his  bedside 
to  prevent  him  from  throwing  himself  out  on  the 
dk>or. 

It  struck  me  at  once  that  the  poor  patient  was 
suffering  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  I 
urged  them  to  send  for  medical  assistance  imme- 
diately. The  whole  house  was  up  in  arms ; they 
would  have  no  such  thing  as  a doctor  ; he  could 
do  no  good.  However,  being  determined  to  have 
my  own  way  (and  what  woman  has  not?),  I 
made  my  exit,  and,  hastening  to  the  barn,  got  a 
youth,  on  promise  of  a shilling,  to  ride  for  the 
doctor.  Being  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  reason 
with  those  present  against  the  existence  of  such 
beings  as  fairies,  I endeavored  to  show  them, 
from  the  word  of  God,  the  falsity  of  such  things, 
and  how  wrong  it  was  to  pray  to  and  believe  in 
fairy  spirits.  I told  them  that  God  in  his  provi- 
dence ruleth  over  all  things,  and  even  as  a spar- 
row could  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  per- 
mission, I trusted  they  would  yet  be  enabled  to 
trace  the  accident  to  its  true  and  proper  cause. 
While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  I 
wandered  to  the  spot  where  the  young  man  was 
discovered,  and  there  the  mystery  was  soon  ex- 
plained. The  horse  having  evidently  made  a 
false  step,  had  slidden  some  length  down  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  thrown  its  rider  on  a large 
rock  which  lay  at  the  bottom,  for  marks  of  hair 
and  blood  were  on  the  rock.  After  striking  the 
stone,  he  rolled  over  into  some  high  heather, 
which  grew  near  the  spot,  and  thus  he  was  hid* 
den  from  view. 

On  the  doctor’s  arrival  my  opinion  was  con- 
firmed ; and  after  the  usual  remedies  were  re- 
sorted to,  much  against  the  consent  of  all  present 
but  myself,  the  young  man  was  restored  to  health 
again,  and  was  able  in  a short  time  to  leave  his 
native  shores,  with  his  father,  for  America,  to 
join  the  youngest  son.  Many  were  the  prayers 
offered  up,  and  the  blessings  invocated  for  me ; 
but  I could  not  help  thinking  how  sad  it  was  to 
see  the  hearts  of  those  confiding  people  drawn 
away  from  the  true  God,  and  left  in  such  gross 
darkness.  Much  of  that  darkness  has,  I know, 
been  removed  from  the  west  by  the  light  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  and  aided,  1 will  say, 
by  many  valuable  books  distributed  among  the 
poor  ; and  I trust  the  exertions  may  not  be  slack- 
ened for  the  Irish  peasantry,  whom  all  must  al- 
low to  be  a thinking  and  a reading  people. 

MY  BROOCH. 

I HAVE  in  my  possession  an  article  of  jewelry 
which  costs  me  many  an  uncomfortable  twinge, 
though  it  was  certainly  not  stolen.  Neither  was 
it  begged,  borrowed,  given,  or  bought ; yet  look- 
ing at  it,  I often  feel  myself  in  the  position  of 
the  old  man  in  the  nursery  tale,  who,  having 
peculated  from  some  churchyard  a stray  ulna,  or 
clavicle,  was  perpetually  haunted  by  the  voice  of 
its  defunct  owner,  crying,  in  most  unearthly  tones, 
“ Give  roe  my  bone.”  Now,  the  ornament  that 
has  unluckily  fallen  to  my  lot — I picked  it  up  in 
the  street — is  a miniature-brooch,  set  with  small 
garnets,  in  heavy  antique  gold.  It  is  evidently 
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a jwU&ti  of  somebody  Of  g*o&t-gr*md  * 

mother,  iftkft  ;&  far  diiiWal^  3ft  * fteti  {leaked  bud- 
dies and  stomacher,  and  *hca*y  c^cUlatR  of 
pearia;  Wf  hair  i^W  •«  £ Lilian,  mil 
ado  mod  with  a tiny  #st§^^ 

.'••$.  aWi*$  te * isea.r 

, «*  •&$&?&  the 

’'^(^'  / ‘ ‘ ftii  life* 

M»«vy  vfcfrJi alrihW  to  it  typd  it%  6 jvSmgftfc  b«t  1 Uflft  <ufe.; 

fei  U >fcory  • Vod  wfi.,*  >rji^ 

'. *<&*&&■;.  'I'Aw  > v^wryW-s'f'WP*  wy 

<iig  *?*{$£•  irbs  d>»‘i  ••>>  ,‘.iuw»*<¥  / IjOW 

\ hit'iic hs* -svy  $ ‘Vbpfe  ;to-  ,?^(k  1— fee 
^ Oiits*'* . Js  ffa&tot  'ixV  & iliV-O^U,  _{te: 

I ••-  • * • • ■ 

l>  '^Anfijyjhtr-  id*  y'ivMt’&j  « W«id  fiftvi>ry 

.vr**  '**.*  pt^i»5irf  •'••W*  l hfl&  <bn 

4i  dttf  jWW$  '*♦  *vrv  e»/ucb  ^iiito.  :khutf 

Ij»i  '« a*1 ; i%ft  i W>  kW 

cfe.ft.vVt*  ai  ()ift  few  trf\  the  bad*  f ^vi 

*f*Jtfw*}t:  bo  bi.'tftfr  iifee 

- ••  . • • •;  ' - - - ' ■■ ; iVKVtt 

a«m-«v  oy$eb.ibtf  • !-  *'*/‘Utp»i  Wfw.  iiJhblf 

uk i{  tttdfftfe 

i dwifVr.  L^j  !,  j{‘  vni  iffcvifetufrV 

Uf&'ii  toK:  a v:"i#^r^ 

*Wi4$  ' W$h  £to»,t*rtt:<K'<jf  %b* . TO^SSifeb  |;. 

?UV?‘  {\i>:  -VlUW  Jfv-:>fl^^vyn4t;; 

(•?  Hihl.fKf  lUvy-  vnj?»(l*^  Vw). 

*»{vi(i*d;»  -wi  «<^(T.?tUv  Dot*' 

fciOrty*  if'}  (fo  Yfff  4^01  i/ host 


tfv/>r  s^fcu- 


f'  iutf**<v2r  k l?.?iiipitrW  .fwr.-ip'iHrU^i^-'^jdy  to 

<5 j ¥?■*>.  't  j^i>»i/?:i*  t«»,  /^t>  I 1 /w.u^t  Have 

4t!*hfe&i0d  dili^  l UVld  oo 

dUtiiiilt  X , jwi  if?,  u’»i  / of 

iUf*y$M!f.*f+r*f'  ito&w *&*:&  W#*,*to?Strlyx  Mi  tU»  ^idef 

T-  ■:  ■.  '-,  i ••..  ('  -M-  ' 

lloia  ^atA  I &#&&*)>  ern<l  by  w bora  I Ycmng' 
g^ndewcf^an  f t hftmt  yoi|  by  uwing  a word  pecu- 
liar U*  daijv  ifm  maideus  were  neither 

4*  mwHs*  — pef  ^ yoang  MvrV'  lait  r^eutially 
gciuUitmmr*\t  X defivHd  w biff fe  from  (he  i'pro 
grrjttcAi  an  fteid  Lore  5 

but  1 will  aptftk  mow  pUiul;yv  it  waa  a ciimsrx^r 
day— ««ch  summana  o»e  never  j*efw  ti<sw-—thai  1 
came  ^ bfo  ♦iader  my  hwad . Hi*  «t 

p»i.ntiri^  in  « quafai  old  iibmy ^ mti  ihe  image 
before  him  f fee  ^rigbiaj  of  w you  *«**; * 

A look  at  tnyaelfwiil  explain  much  ; that  my! 
creator  erzw  a young*  «elf-Uught,  aad  a#  yet  only 
half  taught,  arft&V  who,  charaied  with  the  ei- 
prc»!?i*>ir.  ic?!t  accurate  drawing  to  take  it<i  chance 
Hk  tfittef's  charttcfor  and  fortune  at^  mdicated 
too : though  eho  Was  not  beautiful,  *we#Un<5*e 
and  dtgtiity  are  in  the  large  dark  eye*  and  finely- 
penciled  'eyebrow* ; and  wiiile  the  pearl*,  the 
velvet,  and  the  kce,  show  wealth  and  rank*  the 
rosa  in  iter  bosom  impiw*  aimple  maidenly  U^tca 
Thu»  tlw»  likencs*  tell*  it*  owti  tale — #hr  waa  an 
Eari?«  d^u^iief,.  «nd  fee  w&s  a poor  artiai. 

Vtany  a tame  during  that  brat  day  of  my  exi»t- 
u«Uo  t beard  *weet  roice  of  Lady  Jean  bilk' 


kt.g-  h>  the  painter  **  ho  tlf-ev 

4 1 Sfe  k hkif that  her  father  had  a*k<M 
hiiii  w paint  only  a miniature :\  he  wht^e  goniu* 
m&  inclinatioa  led  him  to  ^jM-:bf;' 

*n:* ; But  the  artmt  mtw?wi  cent- 

fuiiedly^  *••  That  Imviug  been  Xmjugbt  her 

father^  estate,  arid  f ureiihg-«o'-. inwi'i;bf 
«e$a,  he  wa«  only  too  Irappy  tci  pntni  ^ny  iikfirtrfcr: 
of  t he  Lwly  J ean . ?v  A oil  1 io  -fefiove  ^ wae 

•*  l atwof  Iritvf  he^rd  cf  ymr*  Mr  Bcttmnr,M  wofe 
the  ^n^wrfT',  >q?mi  the  hviy*  -,eti#itbe.rht>.c*rty;;  pate 
ch?vk  W4?r  imfjeti  ^rith  a feint  foae  coUn,  which 
tbo mt^t  would  Ldh  imo\dmda«d. 

but  atHitthi  r tut :;jivf  <he  tr^mbfin^  of  hi*  harm!  ft 
giyc*  bse  gln>  ^rthuied,  with  & quiet 

tUgotty  befhtnig  'mnU.  and  whm^thood,  •■  io 
not  only  m%ke  the  ^qumujtonce  of  rim  ptornfeing 
artiWi^  jboi  m-ttu  f*  Ah*  me*  it  » 

ntorcy  &lnrm?th  R»^Hum*  di!  not  ktmiiiilate  my 
eify-  th  that  huified  d^sh 

of  l«s?  pencil  \ if  .made  ibe  rnoulh  eornewhat  awry* 

yob'  hiiiy  hie'  day . 

TI»ctto»  waa  a ha#ty  Mmtmona  from  fcha  Earl, 
*\Thajt  hiumdf  arui  Sit  Anthony  desired  tbe  pro*- 
ence  of  the  Lady  Jeon.’1  An  expression  half  nf 
pvttn,  half  of  anger,  emaewl  her  fec«,  as  «ht>  re* 
plied,  ‘ Say  that  f attend  my  father.  I believe,” 
*be  addiiHfv  **  we  moat  end  the  sitting  for  to-day 
Will  you  leave  tlic  rainratefne : ftgpet  SJt  Brdhuno  ?M 

Th#i  artiat  untU^d  something  about  wording 
on  it  at  home,  with  Lady  Jean's  pmni»sion  , and 
ao  one  of  the  attendants*  touched  me,  he  snatched 
me  up  with  such  anxiety  that  ho  had  very  neatly 
destroyed  his  qwu  work,  » 

11  Ah . J ^ 'twQuld  be  uhcb  like  her  bonhic  feoc 
gin  ehs  were  as  blithe  m she  was  ihia  morn 
But  that  ^nna  fie,  wi’  a dour  father  tike  iiw  Eml  / 
and  mi  uncomely f wicked  wooer  like  Sir  An- 
thony. Hcch,  sir,  i/ut  l am  won?  for  ite  Leddy 
Jean  !” 

I knWnot  why  Normon  should  have  hsUmsd 
to  the  V aald  wife’fi  r (a vers,”  nor  why,  an  lie  ent- 
rtfcd  mcItomtH  f *houbHmye  fob  hie  Watt  (leasing 
against  raw*  id  a degree  that  iwiiJIy  endangei'mi  my 
young  tender  lift?  i stipes*  fhwWhi¥»pitus*  for 
having  thus  epoded  my  half-dry  colors  vliiat  made 
;not. kiibtkiih 
him.  and  aWi  finm  ific  &tm*  rsMim  iHrtt 'W  ^ 
half  Uw  night  ccrnicmplat^g  tire  tha* 

done.  1 • • . ' } ’f  "" 

Again  ami  agattt  the  young  3ftist  went  fb  the 
castle,  and  my  existence  slowly  grew  from  day  to 
day  ~ though  ntj.vi*f  wa»  tb^rc  a painting  whose 

infenrff  lusted  so  b>wg,  I loved  my  mevitor, 

tardy  thou  git  W wtua  , for  T felt  th^t  ho  ioved  nie , 
and  that  m i^cry  Mich  nf  hi®  pencil  he  infused 
tnta  .me-..' yoflire ' pt]  W*  soul  Often 

came  an^firtiWf  i&goj  tein  kr»  &it  lit  e/id  iW  Wrl> 
daughter,  looking  at  me  They  talked,  a he  trap- 
ping the  xriirtocnitic  bautmtr,  ivhirh  hid  * some- 
what irmuatufc  mlmt,  ignorant  less  from  will  than 
from  circumstance  and  neglect  Wfcife  he,  for- 
getting h'ts  worldly  runk,  Tore  to  that  which  na- 
ture and  genius  gave  Mm.  Thus  hoth  uncon- 
sciously fell  into  toeir  troc  poailfen  as  man  and 
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woman,  teacher  and  learner,  the  greater  and  the 
less. 

44  Another  sitting,  and  the  miniature  will  be 
oomplete,  I fear,”  murmured  Norman,  with  a 
conscience-stricken  look,  as  he  bent  over  me,  his 
fair  hair  almost  touching  my  ivory.  A caress, 
sweet,  though  no  longer  new  to  me ; for  many  a 
time  his  lips — but  this  is  telling  tales,  so  no  more ! 
My  painted,  yet  not  soulless  eyes,  looked  at  my 
master  as  did  others  of  which  mine  were  but  the 
poor  shadow.  Both  eyes,  the  living  and  the  life- 
less, were  now  dwelling  on  his  countenance,  which 
I have  not  yet  described,  nor  need  I.  Never  yet 
was  there  a beautiful  soul  that  did  not  stamp  upon 
\ the  outward  man  some  reflex  of  itself;  and  there- 
fore, whether  Norman  Bethune's  face  and  figure 
\vere  perfect  or  not,  matters  not. 

\ “ It  is  nearly  finished,”  mechanically  said  the 
Ldfly  Jean.  She  looked  dull  that  day,  and  her 
eyelids  were  heavy  as  with  tears — tears  which  (as 
I heard  many  a whisper  say)  a harsh  father  gave 
her  just  cause  to  shed. 

44  Yes,  yes,  I ought  to  finish  it,”,  hurriedly  re- 
plied the  artist,  as  if  more  in  answer  to  his  own 
thoughts  than  to  her,  and  he  began  to  paint ; but 
evermore  something  was  wrong.  He  could  not 
work  well ; and  then  the  Lady  Jean  was  sum- 
moned away,  returning  with  a weary  look,  in 
which  wounded  feeling  struggled  with  pride. 
Once,  too,  we  plainly  heard  (I  know  my  master 
did,  for  he  clinched  his  hands  the  while)  the 
Earl's  angry  voice,  and  Sir  Anthony's  hoarse 
laugh ; and  when  the  Lady  Jean  came  back,  it 
was  with  a pale,  stern  look,  pitiful  in  one  so 
young.  As  she  resumed  the  sitting  her  thoughts 
evidently  were  wandering,  for  two  great  tears 
stole  into  her  eyes,  and  down  her  cheeks.  Well- 
a-day  ! my  master  could  not  paint  them ; but  he 
felt  them  in  his  heart.  His  brush  fell — his  chest 
heaved  with  emotion — he  advanced  a step,  mur- 
muring, “Jean,  Jean,”  without  the  “Lady;” 
then  recollected  himself,  and,  with  a great  strug- 
gle, resumed  his  brush,  and  went  painting  on. 
She  had  never  once  looked  or  stirred. 

The  last  sitting  came — it  was  hurried  and  brief, 
for  there  seemed  something  not  quite  right  in  the 
house  ; and  as  wo  came  to  the  castle,  Norman 
and  I (for  he  had  got  into  the  habit  of  always 
taking  me  home  with  him)  heard  something  about 
“a  marriage,”  and  “Sir  Anthony.”  I felt  my 
poor  master  shudder  as  he  stood. 

The  Lady  Jean  rose  to  bid  the  artist  adieu. 
She  had  seemed  agitated  during  the  sitting  at 
times,  but  was  quite  calm  now. 

44  Farewell,”  she  said,  and  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  him  with  a look,  first  of  the  Earl's  daugh- 
ter, then  of  the  i toman  only  ; the  woman,  gentle, 
kindly,  even  tender,  yet  never  forgetting  herself 
or  her  maidenly  reserve. 

44 1 thank  you,”  she  added,  “ not  merely  for 
this  (she  laid  her  hand  on  me),  but  for  your  com- 
panionship ;”  and  she  paused  as  if  she  would  fain 
have  said  friendship,  yet  feared.  “You  have 
done  me  good ; you  have  elevated  my  mind ; and 


from  you  I have  learned,  what  else  I might  never 
have  done,  reverence  for  man.  God  bless  yea 
with  a life  full  of  honor  and  fame,  and,  what  is 
rarer  still,  happiness  !”  She  half  sighed,  extend- 
ed her  hand  without  looking  toward  him;  he 
clasped  it  a moment,  and  then — she  was  gone ! 

My  master  stared  dizzily  round,  fell  on  his 
knees  beside  me,  and  groaned  out  the  anguish  of 
his  spirit.  His  only  words  were,  44  Jean,  Jean, 
so  good,  so  pure!  Thou  the  Earl's  daughter, 
and  I the  poor  artist !”  As  he  departed  he  moan- 
ed them  out  once  more,  kissed  passionately  my 
unresponsive  image,  and  fled ; but  not  ere  the 
Lady  Jean,  believing  him  gone,  and  coming  to 
fetch  the  precious  likeness,  had  silently  entered 
and  seen  him  thus. 

She  stood  awhile  in  silence,  gazing  the  way  he 
had  gone,  her  arms  folded  on  her  heaving  breast. 

She  whispered  to  herself,  44  Oh  ! noble  heart ! — 

Oh!  noble  heart!”  and  her  eyes  lightened,  and 
a look  of  rapturous  pride,  not  pride  of  rank,  dawn- 
ed in  the  face  of  the  Earl's  daughter.  Then  she 
too  knelt,  and  kissed  me,  but  solemnly,  even  with 
tears. 

The  next  day,  which  was  to  have  been  that  of 
her  forced  marriage  with  Sir  Anthony,  Lady  Jean 
had  fled.  She  escaped  in  the  night,  taking  with 
her  only  her  old  nurse  and  me,  whom  she  hid  in 
her  bosom. 

44  You  would  not  follow  the  poor  artist  to  wed 
him?”  said  the  nurse. 

44  Never !”  answered  the  Lady  Jean.  44 1 would 
live  alone  by  the  labor  of  my  hands ; but  I will 
keep  true  to  him  till  my  death.  For  my  father, 
who  has  cursed  me,  and  cast  me  off,  here  I re- 
nounce my  lineage,  and  am  no  longer  an  Earl's 
daughter.” 

So  went  she  forth,  and  her  place  knew  her  no 
more. 

For  months,  even  years,  I lay  shut  up  in  dark- 
ness, scarcely  ever  exposed  to  the  light  of  day ; 
but  I did  not  murmur ; I knew  that  I was  kept, 
as  you  mortals  keep  your  hearts'  best  treasures, 
in  the  silence  and  secrecy  of  love.  Sometimes, 
late  at  night,  pale,  wearied  hands  would  unclasp 
my  coverings,  and  a face,  worn  indeed,  but  hav- 
ing a sweet  repose,  such  as  I had  never  seen  in 
that  of  the  former  Lady  Jean,  would  come  and 
bend  over  me  with  an  intense  gaze,  as  intense  as 
that  of  Norman  Bethune,  under  which  I had 
glowed  into  life.  Poor  Norman ! if  he  had  but 
known ! 

All  this  while  I never  heard  my  master's  name. 

Lady  Jean  (or  Mistress  Jean  as  I now  heard  her 
called)  never  uttered  it,  even  to  solitude  and  me. 

But  once,  when  she  had  shut  herself  up  in  her 
poor  chamber,  she  sat  reading  some  papers  with 
smiles,  oftener  with  loving  tears,  and  then  placed 
the  fragments  with  me  in  my  hiding-place  ; and 
so — some  magic  bond  existing  between  my  mas- 
ter and  me,  his  soul's  child — I saw,  shining  in 
the  dark,  the  name  of  Norman  Bethune,  and  read 
all  that  Lady  Jean  had  read.  He  had  become  a 
great  roan,  a renowned  artist;  and  these  were 
the  public  chronicles  of  his  success.  I,  the  pale 
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reflex  of  the  face  which  Norman  had  loved — the 
face  which,  more  than  any  other  in  the  wide  world, 
would  brighten  at  the  echo  of  his  fame — even  my 
faint  being  became  penetrated  with  an  almost  hu- 
man joy. 

One  night  Lady  Jean  took  me  out  with  an  ag- 
itated hand.  She  had  doffed  her  ordinary  dress, 
which  now  changed  the  daughter  of  an  Earl  into 
the  likeness  of  a poor  gentlewoman.  She  looked 
something  like  her  olden  self — like  me ; the  form 
of  the  dress  was  the  same ; I saw  she  made  it 
scrupulously  like ; but  there  was  neither  velvet, 
nor  lace,  nor  pearls,  only  the  one  red  rose,  as  you 
may  see  in  me,  was  once  more  placed  in  her  bo- 
som. 

44  I am  glad  to  find  my  child  at  last  won  out 
into  society,”  said  the  nurse,  hobbling  in ; 44  though 
the  folk  she  will  meet,  poor  authors,  artists,  mu- 
sicians, and  such  like,  are  unmeet  company  for 
the  Lady  Jean.” 

“ But  not  for  simple  Jean  Douglas,"  she  an- 
swered, gently  smiling — the  smile  not  of  girlhood, 
but  of  matured  womanhood,  that  has  battled  with 
and  conquered  adversity ; and,  when  the  nurse 
had  gone,  she  took  me  out  again,  murmuring, 
44 I marvel  will  he  know  me  now!” 

I heard  her  come  home  that  night.  It  was 
late ; but  she  took  me  up  once  more,  and  looked 
at  me  with  a strange  joy,  though  mingled  with 
tears ; yet  the  only  words  I heard  her  say  were 
those  she  had  uttered  once  before  in  the  dim  years 
past — 41  Oh ! noble  heart ! — thrice  noble  heart !” 
and  then  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed. 

My  dear  master ! — the  author  of  my  being ! — 
I met  his  eyes  once  more.  He  took  me  in  his 
hand,  and  looked  at  me  with  a playful  compas- 
sion, not  quite  free  from  emotion. 

44  And  this  was  how  I painted  it ! It  was 
scarce  worth  keeping,  Lady  Jean." 

41  Mistress  Jean,  I pray  you ; that  name  best 
suits  me  now,  Mr.  Bethune,'’  she  said,  with  gen- 
tle dignity. 

I knew  my  master's  face  well.  I had  seen  it 
brighten  with  the  most  passionate  admiration  as 
it  turned  on  the  Lady  Jean  of  old  ; but  never  did 
I see  a look  such  as  that  which  fell  on  Jean  Doug- 
las now — earnest,  tender,  calm — its  boyish  idol- 
atry changed  into  that  reverence  with  which  a 
man  tarns  to  the  woman  who  to  him  is  above  all 
women.  In  it  one  could  trace  the  whole  life's 
history  of  Norman  Bethune. 

44  Jean,"  he  said,  so  gently,  so  naturally,  that 
she  hardly  started  to  hear  him  use  the  fkmiliar 
name,  44  have  you  in  truth  given  up  all?" 

44  Nay,  all  have  forsaken  me,  but  I fear  not ; 
though  I stand  alone,  heaven  has  protected  me, 
and  will,  evermore." 

44  Amen !"  said  Norman  Bethune.  44  Pardon 
me;  but  our  brief  acquaintance — a few  weeks 
then,  a few  weeks  now — seems  to  comprehend  a 
lifetime." 

And  he  took  her  hand,  but  timorously,  as  if 
she  were  again  the  Earl’s  daughter,  and  he  the 
poor  artist.  She  too  trembled  and  changed  color, 
less  like  the  pale,  serene  Jean  Douglas,  than  the 


bonnie  Lady  Jean,  whose  girlish  portrait  he  once 
drew. 

Norman  spoke  again ; and  speaking,  his  grave 
manhood  seemed  to  concentrate  all  its  subdued 
passion  in  the  words  : 

“Years  have  changed,  in  some  measure,  my 
fortunes  at  least,  though  not  me.  I — once  the 
unknown  artist — now  sit  at  princely  tables,  and 
visit  in  noble  halls.  I am  glad ; for  honor  to  me 
is  honor  to  my  art,  as  it  should  be."  And  his 
face  was  lifted  with  noble  pride.  “But,"  he 
added,  in  a beautiful  humility,  44  though  less  un- 
worthy toward  men,  I am  still  unworthy  toward 
you.  If  I were  to  woo  you,  I should  do  so,  not 
as  an  artist  who  cared  to  seek  an  Earl's  daughter, 
but  as  a man  who  felt  that  his  best  deserts  were 
poor,  compared  to  those  of  the  woman  he  has 
loved  all  his  life,  and  honored  above  all  the  world." 

Very  calm  she  stood — very  still,  until  there  ran 
a quiver  over  her  face — over  her  whole  frame. 

44  Jean — Jean  !"  cried  Norman  Bethune,  as  the 
forced  composure  of  his  speech  melted  from  it, 
and  became  transmuted  into  the  passion  of  a man 
who  has  thrown  his  whole  life's  hope  upon  one 
chance,  44  if  you  do  not  scorn  me — nay,  that  you 
can  not  do — iut  if  you  do  not  repulse  me — if  you 
will  forget  your  noble  name,  and  bear  that  which, 
with  God's  blessing,  I will  make  noble — ay,  no- 
bler than  any  of  your  earls ! — if  you  will  give  up 
all  dreams  of  the  halls  where  you  were  bom,  to 
take  refuge  in  a lowly  home,  and  be  cherished  in 
a poor  man's  loving  breast — then,  Jean  Douglas, 
come  !" 

44 1 will !”  she  answered. 

He  took  her  in  his  protecting  arms;  all  the 
strong  man's  pride  fell  from  him — he  leaned  over 
her,  and  wept. 

For  weeks,  months  afterward,  nobody  thought 
of  me.  I might  have  expected  it ; and  yet  some- 
how it  was  sad  to  lie  in  my  still  darkness,  and 
never  to  be  looked  at  at  all.  But  I had  done  my 
work,  and  was  content. 

At  last  I was  brought  from  my  hiding-place, 
and  indulged  with  the  light  of  day.  I smiled  be- 
neath the  touch  of  Lady  Jean,  which  even  now 
had  a lingering  tenderness  in  it — more  for  me 
than  for  any  other  of  her  best  treasures. 

“Look,  Norman,  look!"  she  said,  stretching 
ont  to  him  her  left  hand.  As  I lay  therein,  I felt 
the  golden  wedding-ring  press  against  my  smooth 
ivory. 

Norman  put  down  his  brush,  and  came  smiling 
to  his  young  wife’s  side. 

44  What ! do  you  keep  that  still  ? Why,  Jean, 
what  a boyish  daub  it  is ! The  features  nearly 
approach  Queen  Elizabeth’s  beau  ideal  of  art,  as 
she  commanded  her  own  portrait  to  be  drawn. 
Tis  one  broad  light,  without  a single  shadow. 
And  look  how  ill  drawn  are  the  shoulders,  and 
what  an  enormous  awkward  string  of  pearls." 

Jean  snatched  me  up  and  kissed  me.  “You 
shall  not,  Norman — I will  hear  no  blame  of  the 
poor  miniature.  I love  it,  I tell  you — and  you 
love  it,  too.  Ah!  there."  And  she  held  me  play- 
fully to  my  maker's  lips  (which  now  I touched  not 
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for  the  first  time,  as  he  knew  well).  “ When  we 
grow  rich,  it  6hall  be  set  in  gold  and  garnets,  and 
I will  wear  it  .every  time  my  husband  ceases  to 
remember  the  days  when  he  first  taught  me  to  love 
him,  and  in  loving  him,  to  love  all  that  was  noble 
in  roan.” 

And  then  .Norman — J3ut  I do  not  see  that  I 
have  any  business  to  reveal  further. 

I did  attain  to  the  honor  of  gold  and  garnets, 
and,  formed  into  a bracelet,  I figured  many  a time 
on  the  fair  arm  of  Jean  Bethune,  who,  when  peo- 
ple jested  with  her  for  the  eccentricity  of  wearing 
her  own  likeness,  only  laughed,  and  said  that  she 
did  indeed  love  the  self  that  her  husband  loved,  for 
his  sake.  So  years  went  by,  until  fairer  things 
than  bracelets  adorned  the  arms  of  the  painter’s 
wife,  and  she  came  to  see  her  own  likeness  in 
dearer  types  than  my  poor  ivory.  So  her  orna- 
ments— myself  amoqg  .the  rest — were  slowly  put 
by ; and  at  last  I used  to  lie  for  months  untouch- 
ed, save  by  tiny  baby -fingers,  which  now  and  then 
poked  into  the  casket, to  see  “mamma’s  picture.” 

At  length  there  came  a change  in  my  destiny. 
It  was  worked  by  one  of  those  grandest  of  revolu- 
. tionists — a young  lady  entering  her  teens. 

“ Mamma,  what  is  the  use  of  that  ugly  brace- 
let 1”  I heard  one  day..  “ Give  me  the  miniature 
£ to  have  made  into  a brooch.  I am  sixteen — quite 
old  enough  to  wear  one,  and  it  will  be  so  nice  to 
^have  the  likeness  of  my  own  mamma.” 

Mrs.  Bethune  could  refuse  nothing  to  her  eld- 
est daughter — her  hope — her  comfort — her  sister- 
like companion.  So,  withmany  an  anxious  charge 
concerning  me,  I was  dispatched  to  the  jeweler’s. 

I hate  to  be  touched  by  strangers,  and  during  the 
wholeftime  of  my  sojourn  at  the  jeweler’s,  I shut 
up  my  powers  of  observation  in  a dormouse-like 
doze,  frqro  which  I was  only  awakened  by  the 
eager  fingers  of  Miss  Anne  JBethune,  who  bad 
rushed  with  jne  into  the  painting-room,  calling  on 
pqpa  and*j0§amma  to  admire  an  old  friend  in  a 
pew  face. 

<‘Is  that  ithe  dear  old  miniature  I”  said  the 
artist. 

The  husband  and  wife  Looked  at  me,  then  at 
one.pnpther,  wad  smiled.  Though  both  now  glided 
into  ppiddle.age,  yet <in  that,  affectionate  smile  I 
saw  gevive^the  faces  of  Norman  Bethune  and  the  ; 
Lady  .Jean.  I 

“ I do  believe  there  .^.something  taliamanic  in 
the  portrait,”  said  young  Anne,  their  daughter. 

“ To-day  , at  the  jeweler’*,  I was  stopped  by  a dis- 
agreeable old  gentleman,  who  stared  at  me,  and 
then  at  the  miniature,  and  finally  questioned  me 
about  my  name  and  my  parents,  until  I was  fairly 
wearied  of  his  impertinence.  A contemptible, 
malicious-eyed  creature  be  looked  ; but  the  jew- 
eler paid  him  all  attention,  since,  as  I afterward 
hgynt,  he  was  Sir  Anthony  A——,  who  succeeded 
to  si]  the  estates  of  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of .” 

Bethune  put  me  down  on  the  table,  and 
Isoned  her  head  on  her  hand ; perhaps  some  mem- 
Sijei  of  her  youth  came  over  her  on  hearing  those 
long-silent  names.  Her  husband  glanced  at  her 
with  a restless  doubt — some  men  will  be  so  jeal- 


ous over  the  lightest  thought  of  one  they  love. 
But  Jean  put  her  arm  in  his,  with  a look  so  se- 
rene, so  clear,  that  he  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her  yet  scarce-faded  cheek. 

44  Go,  my  own  wife — go  and  tell  our  daughter 
all.” 

Jean  Bethune  and  her  child  went  out  together. 
When  they  returned,  there  was  a proud  glow  on 
Anne’s  cheek — she  looked  so  like  her  mother,  or 
rather  so  like  me.  She  walked  down  the  studio ; 
it  was  a large  rdom,  where  hung  pictures  that 
might  well  make  me  fear  to  claim  brotherhood 
with  them,  though  the  same  hand  created  them 
and  me.  Anne  turned  her  radiant  eyes  from  one 
to  the  other,  then  went  up  to  the  artist  and  em- 
braced’him. 

44  Father,  I had  rather  be  your  daughter  than 
share  the  honors  of  all  the  Douglasses.” 

Anne  Bethune  wore  me,  year  after  year,  until 
the  fashion  of  me  went  by,  till  her  young  daugh- 
ters, in  their  turn,  began  to  laugh  at  my  ancient 
setting,  and — always  aside — to  mock  at  the  rude 
Art  of  44  grandmamma's”  days.  But  this  was 
never  in  grandmamma’s  presence,  where  still  I 
found  myself  at  times ; and  my  pale  eyes  beheld 
the  face  of  which  my  own  had  once  been  a mere 
shadow — but  of  which  the  shadow  was  now  l«fl 
as  the  only  memorial. 

44  And  was  this  indeed  you,  grandmamma!” 
many  an  eager  voice  would  ask,  when  my  poor 
self  was  called  into  question.  41  Were  you  ever 
this  young  girl ; and  did  you  really  wear  these 
beautiful  pearls,  and  live  in  a castle,  and  hear 
yourself  called  4 the  Lady  Jean  V ” 

And  grandmamma  would  lay  down  her  specta- 
cles, and  look  pensively  out  with  her  calm,  beau- 
tiful eyes.  Oh  ! how  doubly  beautiful  they  seem- 
ed in  age,  when  all  other  loveliness  had  gone. 
Then  she  would  gather  her  little  flock  round  her, 
and  tell,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  story  of  her- 
self and  Norman  Bethune — leaning  gently,  as 
with  her  parent-feelings  she  had  now  learnt  to  do, 
on  the  wrongs  received  from  her  own  father,  and 
lingering  with  ineffable  tenderness  on  the  nohle 
nature  of  him  who  had  won  her  heart,  more 
through  that  than  even  by  the  fascination  of  his 
genius.  She  dwelt  oftener  on  this,  when,  in  her 
closing  years,  he  was  taken  before  her  to  his  rest ; 
and  while  the  memory  of  the  great  painter  was 
honored  on  earth,  she  knew  that  the  pure  soul  of 
the  virtuous  man  awaited  her,  his  beloved,  in 
heaven. 

44  And  yet,  grandmamma,”  once  said  the  most 
inquisitive  of  the  little  winsome  elves  whom  the 
old  lady  loved,  who,  with  me  in  her  hand,  had 
lured  Mrs.  Bethune  to  a full  hour’s  converse  about 
olden  days  — 44  Grandmamma,  looking  back  on 
your  long,  long  life,  tell  me,  do  you  not  feel 
proud  of  your  ancient  lineage!  and  would  you 
not  like  to  have  it  said  of  you  that  you  were  an 
Earl’s  daughter!” 

“No!”  she  answered.  “Say,  rather,  that  I 
was  Norman  Bethune’s  wife.” 

I waked,  and  found  myself  gazing  on  the  blank 
white  curtains,  from  whence  the  fantosmal  image 
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of  the  Lady  Jean  had  all  melted  away.  Bat  still, 
through  the  mystic  stillness  of  dawn,  I seemed  to 
have  a melancholy  ringing  in  my  ears — a sort  of 
echo  of  Gylbyn’s  cry  — 44  Lost  — lost  — lost!” 
Surely  it  was  the  unquiet  ghost  of  the  miniature, 
thus  beseeching  restitution  to  its  original  owners. 
44  Rest  thee,  perturbed  spirit !”  said  I,  addressing 
the  ornament  that  now  lay  harmlessly  on  my 
dressing-table — a brooch,  and  nothing  more. 
“Peace!  Though  all  other  means  have  failed, 
perhaps  thy  description  going  out  into  the  world 
of  letters  may  procure  thy  identification.  Ha  ! — 
I have  it — I will  write  thy  autobiography.” 

Reader,  it  is  done.  I have  only  to  add  that  the 
miniature  was  found  in  Edinburgh,  in  August, 
1849,  and  will  be  gladly  restored  to  the  right  own- 
er, lest  the  unfortunate  author  should  be  again 
visited  by  the  phantom  of  Lady  Jean. 

THE  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  SAILORS. 

SOME  years  ago  a British  frigate,  mounting 
fifty  guns,  and  manned  by  four  hundred  of 
old  England’s  hardiest  seamen — men  fit  to  face 
any  danger,  or  thrash  any  human  foe — lay  be- 
calmed on  a bright  sunny  day  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
any  land.  Not  a breath  of  wind  disturbed  the 
dog-vane,  not  a ripple  was  upon  the  sea ; tho 
man  at  the  wheel  stood  idle  and  listless,  the  can- 
vas flapped  against  the  masts  powerless,  and  the 
tall  spars  towered  up  into  the  bland  air  as  mo- 
tionless as  if  they  were  growing  in  their  native 
forests.  The  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean  was  like 
a sheet  of  glass,  gently  broken  into  tiny  ripples 
by  the  dark  pointed  fin  of  the  stealthy  shark,  as 
he  slowly  moved  along  in  quest  of  his  prey. 
Ever  and  anon  a long  rolling  swell  swept  over 
tho  surface  of  the  sea  at  regular,  though  distant 
intervals,  and  but  for  this  all-but  imperceptible 
motion,  nature  seepied  asleep,  and  the  heavings 
and  settings  of  the  water  might  be  taken  for  the 
deep-drawn  respirations  of  some  enormous  ani- 
mal. 

The  frigate  was  alone,  no  other  sail  dotted  the 
sea  within  the  scope  of  her  horizon.  All  was 
silent,  solemn,  and  calm  ; when  in  the  midst  of 
this  stillness,  the  attention  of  the  crew,  on  deck 
and  below,  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  loud 
and  distinct  ringing  of  a bell.  Clang,  clang, 
clang,  it  went,  to  the  amazement  of  many,  and 
the  astonishment  of  all. 

There  was  something  so  extraordinary  in  the 
sound  that  it  startled  all  hands.  There  was  no 
describing  it.  At  first  it  appeared  to  come  from 
a distance,  and  then  from  the  ship's  bell,  for  the 
noise  was  clear  and  loud  ; and,  but  for  a slightly 
muffled  tone,  might  have  been,  as  indeed  it  was, 
mistaken  for  the  bell  of  the  frigate.  Yet  who 
had  dared  to  strike  the  ship's  bell,  violently  and 
without  orders!  And  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
as  soon  as  he  had  overcome  the  intense  astonish- 
ment such  a breach  of  naval  discipline  had  occa- 
sioned, demanded,  sternly — 

“Who  rang  that  belli” 

No  answer  was  given. 

44  Who  rang  that  bell,  I say  1”  he  again  de- 


manded, in  the  short,  trumpet  tone  of  the  quarter- 
deck. 

No  answer. 

“ I tell  ye  what  it  is,  my  men,”  continued  the 
officer,  getting  warm.  “ I’ll  have  an  answer  out 
of  some  one.  Here,  quarter-master,  tell  me  di- 
rectly, who  dared  to  ring  that  bell  1” 

The  man  thus  appealed  to  gaped  with  aston- 
ishment, for  he  had,  Like  every  man  aboard,  heard 
the  singular  peal.  Yet  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  no  person  had  touched  the  bell ; and  as  the 
sounds  appeared  to  him  to  come  from  the  direc- 
tion where  it  was  placed,  ho  was  as  much  puz- 
zled as  the  officer  to  account  why  it  had  been 
struck  or  rung  in  such  an  unaccountable  manner. 

Finding  that  the  quarter-master  still  hesitated, 
the  officer  said, 

“ Come,  my  man,  tell  me  who  rang  that  bell  1” 

“ Well,  then,  I don’t  know,  sir,”  solemnly  re- 
plied the  seaman ; 44  leastways,”  he  continued, 
awkwardly  scraping  his  hair,  44 1 ’spose  ’twas  n’t 
done  by  any  human  fingers : ’cos  ye  see,  sir,  I 
was  just  about  to  make  it  twelve  o'clock  myself, 
when  the  duty  was  took  clean  out  of  my  hands, 
by  some  invisible  power,  as  it  seems  to  me — ” 

“Invisible  power,  was  it  1 Well,  perhaps  it 
was ; but  I'll  stop  his  grog  if  I find  him  out ; so 
come,  that  yarn  won't  do  for  me.  Again  I 
say,  who  dared  to  ring  the  ship^s  bell  in  that 
way  1” 

Again  the  quarter-master  solemnly  avowed  that 
unless  it  was  a freak  of  old  Neptune,  Davy  Jones, 
or  the  Flying  Dutchman,  that  he  did  not  know 
who  did  it. 

As  the  quarter-master  was  a steady  hand,  not 
given  to  liquor,  and  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
ship,  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of  false- 
hood ; besides,  the  ship’s  bell  was  hung  in  open 
view  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  seen  by  all  hands. 

“Strange!”  muttered  the  lieutenant,  and  he 
looked  over  the  ship's  side.  Others  followed  his 
example  at  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  vessel,  as 
though  they  expected  to  find  a boat  there.  Ac- 
tive topmen  ran  up  the  rigging,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  the  gently  heaving  sea,  the  fair  blue 
sky,  and  the  clouds. 

By  this  time  the  captain,  astonished  at  the 
unusual  noise  and  bustle  on  deck,  for  he  had 
also  heard  the  vehement  ringing  of  the  bell,  had 
left  his  cabin,  and  was  silently  listening  to  the 
inquiries  made  by  his  lieutenant.  This  last- 
named  officer  now  reported  in  due  form  to  his 
superior  what  had  occurred,  but  that  he  had 
failed  to  detect  the  offender  for  the  present. 

Our  captain  was  one  of  the  peppery  breed — 
hasty,  but  good-natured — a strict  disciplinarian, 
and  a thorough  seaman.  He  heard  the  lieuten- 
ant, then  the  quarter-master,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  waistero,  describe  what  they  knew  of  the 
matter ; but  as  all  their  statements  amounted  to 
nothing,  he  out  the  affair  short  by  ordering  every 
man  in  the  watch  to  have  his  grog  stopped  until 
the  culprit  was  found. 

Clang,  clang,  clang,  went  the  bell  again,  as 
soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  the  captain’s 
mouth.  Well,  of  course  the  captain  was  petii- 
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fied,  so  was  the  lieutenant ; and  as  for  the  quar- 
ter-master and  the  rest  of  the  watch,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  their  sensations,  for  they 
were  a compound  of  terror  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell,  and  joy  at  the  prospect  of  having  the  stop- 
page taken  off  their  grog ; for  of  course  the  cap- 
tain could  now  judge  for  himself  who  it  was  that 
was  having  a freak  with  his  bell. 

44  This  is  very  unaccountable,’ ’ said  the  cap- 
tain. 

“ Very,”  replied  the  lieutenant. 

44  Young  gentleman,”  said  the  captain,  44go 
below  and  inquire  if  any  one  sounded  a bell  just 
now  between  decks.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir,”  and  the  midshipman  of  the 
watch  dived  down  the  after-hatchway,  and  there 
he  found  every  body  asking  every  body  the  very 
question  he  came  himself  to  ask ; nobody  knew 
any  thing  about  the  matter. 

As  soon  as  the  youngster  came  on  deck  he  re- 
ported accordingly. 

From  whence  then  could  these  sounds  pro- 
ceed ? No  bell,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  convey- 
ing sound,  could  be  heard  from  the  distance  they 
could  see.  Even  while  the  whole  of  the  ship’s 
company  were  palpitating  with  excitement,  the  in- 
explicable sounds  continued— clang,  clang,  clang. 

The  crew  now  crowded  on  deck — midshipmen, 
marines,  doctor,  purser,  cook,  and  idlers.  The 
men  stood  at  a respectful  distance  from  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  quarter-deck ; but  giving  the 
mysterious  bell  a wide  berth,  not  so  much  from 
fear  as  to  remove  all  doubt  about  touching  it,  and 
to  keep  out  of  (h)arm’s  way  of  having  their  grog 
stopped. 

Presently  the  same  loud  ringing  was  heard 
again ; this  time  it  floated  high  over  head,  and 
increased  in  intensity,  and  then  it  died  away  in 
long  cadences,  only  to  be  renewed  with  fresh 
energy.  Now  it  sounded  broad  upon  the  bow 
— now  upon  the  beam,  and  then  astern — while 
the  whole  of  this  time  there  hung  the  ship’s  bell, 
seen  by  all,  and  untouched. 

Astonishment  sat  upon  every  countenance, 
from  the  captain  to  the  cook’s  mate,  and  it  was 
pretty  evident  that  it  would  have  been  a relief 
to  have  exchanged  the  anxiety  produced  by  their 
invisible  enemy  for  a rattling  broadside  with  the 
most  spanking  frigate  that  ever  floated.  Many  a 
man  believed  they  heard  the  ship’s  knell,  and 
many  a hardy  tar  grew  pale. 

The  bell  now  ceased  for  a time,  and  a capstan 
consultation  was  instituted  among  the  oldest  sea- 
men and  officers  in  the  ship.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  been  heard  in  all  their  experience 
at  sea  before.  One  old  forecastle  man  admitted 
that  he  had  seen  the  Flying  Dutchman,  that  he 
was  sartin  of;  another  equally  observant  son  of 
Neptune  had  seen  (ot  else  he  was  blind)  a mer- 
maid ; many  had  heard  all  sort  of  dismal  noises 
in  great  storms,  and  seen  large  fires  at  night 
burning  upon  the  sea ; but  as  for  the  bell-ringing, 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  like  before.  Among 
the  officers  there  were  many  opinions  as  to  the 
place  from  whence  the  sounds  came ; some  be- 
lieved they  proceeded  from  above,  others  from 


the  ship  ; but  the  majority  were  incredulous,  and 
suspected  the  whole  affair  was  a trick  ; but  then, 
how  could  it  be  performed  1 And  in  order  to 
settle  all  doubts  upon  that  point,  the  bell  was 
unhooked  and  placed  upon  the  deck  ; but  never- 
theless the  same  mysterious  clang,  clang,  clang, 
ran  fore  and  aft  the  ship. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  sounds  did  not 
come  from  the  ship’s  bell ; and  being  satisfied 
upon  that  point,  the  investigation  was  pushed  in 
another  direction.  Luckily  for  us  all,  we  had  a 
purser  of  a scientific  turn  in  the  frigate.  He  was 
one  of  those  idlers  belonging  to  a ship  of  war, 
who,  having  no  sea  duties  to  perform,  are,  never- 
theless, always  busy.  He  was  always  studying 
something;  and  he  now  stepped  forth  and  as- 
sured us  that  the  sounds  which  had  so  puzzled 
all  hands  were  caused  by  some  strange  vessel  at 
a distance. 

44  But  no  ship  is  in  sight,”  remarked  the  first 
luff,  in  an  incredulous  tone. 

44  No  matter,”  said  the  purser. 

44  Why  we  can  see  miles,  from  the  mast-head, 
in  every  direction,  and  not  an  inch  of  canvas  is 
visible.” 

44  No  matter,”  doggedly  said  the  purser.  44  One 
of  two  things  is  certain,”  he  continued : 44  the 
sounds  either  proceed  from  the  frigate's  bell,  or 
from  some  ship’s  bell  not  at  present  in  sight. 
You  admit  that,  I presume?” 

44  Well,”  said  the  captain,  44  go  on.” 

“And  you  do  not  believe  with  the  quarter- 
master that  Neptune,  Davy  Jones,  or  the  Flying 
Dutchman  have  any  hand  in  the  matter?” 

The  officers  didn’t  believe  they  had,  evidently 
giving  way  before  the  reasoning  of  the  purser. 

44  Well,  then,”  continued  he  ; 44  if  these  re- 
markable sounds  do  not  proceed  from  this  ship’s 
bell,  and  you  discard  supernatural  agency,  then 
the  inference  is,  that  they  must  come  from  some 
ship  in  the  distance. 

44  But  how?”  inquired  the  first  lieutenant,  tri- 
umphantly. 44  Explain  that  if  you  can.” 

44  In  this  way,”  calmly  replied  the  purser.  44  In 
the  theory  of  sound  there  is  a known  principle, 
called,  I believe,  the  acoustic  tube.” 

44  What’s  that?”  demanded  the  officers. 

“ Why,  your  speaking  trumpet — the  speaking 
pipe  by  which  messages  are  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  a large  building  to  another — whispering 
galleries,  in  which  the  softest  sound  is  carried 
round  vast  areas,  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's — a 
thunder-clap— or  the  discharge  of  a gun  on  an 
elevated  situation,  which  produces  an  echo  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  are  familiar  examples  of  this  prin- 
ciple.” 

44  But  we  have  no  cliffs  within  hundreds  of 
miles  to  repeat  the  echo,”  remarked  the  captain. 

44  True,”  said  the  purser;  44  but  we  have 
clouds.” 

44  Clouds !” 

“Yes,  clouds!”  echoed  the  man  of  science; 
44  for  in  all  matters  where  reason  is  concerned, 
the  best  demonstrations  must  be  adopted  as  the 
heir-apparent  to  truth ; so  now,  the  most  proba- 
ble conjecture  is,  that  this  large  mass  of  cloud, 
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hanging  so  like  a cupola  over  our  heads,  assist- 
ed, perhaps,  by  some  electrical  or  other  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  has  repeated  or  reflected 
the  sound  of  the  ringing  of  a ship’s  bell  now  ly- 
ing just  without  the  verge  of  our  horizon.’* 

“ Very  learned,  indeed,”  said  the  captain. 

“ And  most  unsatisfactory,”  repeated  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  to  side 
with  his  commanding  officer. 

“ But  it  may  be  true,  nevertheless,”  replied  the 
purser.  “ At  all  events  it  is  a much  more  rational 
conclusion  than  supposing  the  sounds  to  be  the 
result  of  supernatural  agency.” 

It  was  evident  that  the  hypothesis  of  Old  Nip- 
cheese,  as  the  purser  was  nicknamed,  was  scout- 
ed by  “ Jack;”  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the 
“ hands”  put  their  heads  together  and  prophesied 
that  evil  would  come  of  it.  “ There  never  was 
such  a stupid  yarn  ever  spun  as  the  purser’s.  A 
cow  m ticks  indeed ! — what  had  that  to  do  with 
bell-ringing  1 He’d  better  attend  to  his  own 
business,  and  serve  out  better  baccay  and  slops.” 
Then  followed  all  manner  of  absurd  predictions ; 
for,  like  their  officers,  the  men  preferred  to  be- 
lieve in  the  impossible  rather  than  in  the  probable. 

However,  as  the  sounds  were  now  discon- 
tinued, the  frigate’s  bell  was  re-hooked,  the  cap- 
tain returned  to  his  cabin,  and  the  crew  to  their 
respective  duties ; but  it  was  remarked  on  that 
night,  that  every  mess  spun  more  yarns  about 
supernatural  events  than  had  been  heard  for 
months  before. 

But  the  reader  demands  to  know  if  the  hypoth- 
esis of  the  purser  was  confirmed.  Happily  it 
was.  After  we  had  been  becalmed  another  day, 
a stranger  hove  in  sight,  borne  down  to  us  by  a 
whiffling  catspaw  that  died  away  just  as  she 
reached  us.  She  proved  to  be  an  outward-bound 
Indiaman.  If  I remember  right,  her  name  was 
the  “ General  Palmer.”  As  the  two  ships  lay 
becalmed  for  some  hours  very  near  each  other, 
we  sent  a boat  on  board  for  news  from  England 
— the  frigate  having  been  in  the  East  for  three 
years.  While  discussing  other  matters,  we  heard 
that  the  Indiaman  had  crossed  the  line  on  the 
day  of  our  alarm  at  the  bell-ringing,  and  that 
they  had  performed  the  usual  ceremony  of  shav- 
ing the  “ greenhorns”  on  that  occasion,  accom- 
panied with  immense  fun. 

After  the  usual  compliments,  somewhat  hast- 
ened by  an  appearance  of  a breeze,  we  were 
about  to  step  over  the  side,  when  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  boat  to 
ask  the  captain  of  the  Indiaman  if,  during  the 
Saturnalia  of  crossing  the  line,  his  ship’s  bell  had 
been  rung  very  violently. 

‘‘Very,”  replied  the  captain;  “very;  it  was 
one  of  the  main  features  of  our  droll  pastime. 
But  why  do  you  ask!” 

“ Oh,  nothing  particular — at  least,  not  very,” 
he  said  hesitatingly ; “ only  we  fancied  we  heard 
it.” 

“What!  on  board  your  frigate!”  replied  the 
captain  ; “ that’s  impossible.  Why,  we  never 
sighted  you  till  this  morning.” 

“ Nevertheless,  I believe  we  heard  your  bell,” 


said  the  lieutenant ; and  then  followed  a descrip- 
tion of  the  peculiar  manner  the  bell  was  rung, 
which  so  exactly  tallied  with  what  occurred  on 
board  the  Indiaman,  that  no  doubt  any  longer 
existed  as  to  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  so  clev- 
erly advanced  by  the  purser.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  explanation,  and  its  singular  confirma- 
tion, there  were  scores  of  sailors  in  the  frigate, 
bold,  hardy,  strong-willed  men,  who  resolutely 
refused  to  believe ; and  to  the  day  of  their  deaths 
were  doubtless  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 
ship’s  bell  was  rung  by  supernatural  agency. 

THREE  VISITS  TO  THE  HOTEL  DES 
INVALIDED  1706,  1806,  1840. 

ON  the  9th  of  May,  1705,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  were  ranged  in  line  in 
the  great  Court  of  Honor.  It  was  touching  to 
see  two  thousand  brave  fellows,  ail  more  or  less 
mutilated  in  war,  pressing  round  the  banners 
which  they  had  won  in  many  a bloody  fight. 
Among  these  victims  of  war  might  be  seen  sol- 
diers of  all  ages.  Some  had  fought  at  Fribourg 
or  Rocroy ; others  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
or  the  taking  of  Maastricht ; a few  of  the  oldest 
had  assisted  in  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  under 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  while  one  or  two  could  even 
remember  the  battle  of  Mariendal  under  Turenne. 
But  all  alike  appeared  happy  and  pleased,  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  visiting  for  the  first  time 
these,  as  he  called  them,  “ glorious  relics  of  his 
battalions.” 

At  length,  surrounded  by  a magnificent  cor- 
tege of  guards  and  nobles,  the  royal  carriage  ap- 
proached; and,  with  that  delicate  courtesy  so 
well  understood  by  the  king,  the  troops  in  at- 
tendance were  ordered  to  sheathe  their  swords 
and  fall  back  as  he  entered  the  gateway.  “ M. 
de  Breteuil,”  said  the  monarch  to  the  captain  of 
his  guard,  “ the  King  of  France  has  no  need  of 
an  escort  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
his  brave  veterans.” 

Followed  by  the  Dauphin,  the  Marquis  de  Lou- 
vais,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  Louis 
carefully  inspected  the  invalids,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  address  a few  kind  words  to  those  whom 
be  recognized.  One  very  young  lad  chanced  to 
attract  the  king’s  attention.  His  face  was  very 
pale,  and  he  Beemed  to  have  received  a severe 
wound  in  the  neck. 

“ What  is  your  name!”  asked  Louis. 
“Maurice,  sire.” 

“ In  what  battle  were  you  wounded!” 

“At  Blenheim,  sire.” 

At  that  word  the  brow  of  Louis  darkened. 

“ Under  what  marshal  did  you  serve!” 

“ Sire,  under  Mon  seigneur  de  Tallard.” 

“ Messieurs  de  Tallard  and  de  Marsein,”  said 
the  monarch,  turning  to  Louvais,  “ can  reckon  a 
sufficient  number  of  glorious  days  to  efface  the 
memory  of  that  one.  Even  the  sun  is  not  with- 
out a spot.”  And  again  addressing  the  young 
soldier,  he  said,  “Are  you  happy  here!” 

“ Ah!  sire,”  replied  Maurice,  “your  majesty’s 
goodness  leaves  us  nothing  to  wish  for.” 
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The  Marshal  de  Grancey,  governor  of  the  es- 
tablishment, advanced  and  said : “ Sire,  behold 
the  fruits  of  your  beneficence  ! Before  your  ac- 
cession the  defenders  of  France  had  no  asylum : 
now,  thanks  to  your  majesty,  want  or  distress 
can  never  reach  those  who  have  shed  their  blood 
for  their  country.  And  if  that  which  still  runs 
through  our  veins  can  do  aught  for  the  safety  or 
glory  of  our  king,  doubtless  we  will  yet  show 
our  successors  what  stout  hearts  and  willing 
hands  can  do.” 

Once  more  Louis  looked  around,  and  asked  in  I 
a loud  voice : 14  Well,  my  children,  are  ye  happy 
here!” 

Till  that  moment  etiquette  and  discipline  had 
imposed  solemn  silence ; but  when  the  king  asked 
a question,  must  he  not  be  answered!  So  two 
thousand  voices  cried  together:  44 We  are!  we 
are! — Long  live  the  king  ! Long  live  Louis !” 

Accompanied  by  the  governor  and  a guard  of 
honor  chosen  from  among  the  invalids,  the  mon- 
arch then  walked  through  the  establishment.  The 
guard  consisted  of  twenty  men,  of  whom  ten  had 
lost  a leg,  and  ten  an  arm,  while  the  faces  of  all 
were  scarred  and  seamed  with  honorable  wounds. 
One  of  them,  while  serving  as  a subaltern  at  the 
battle  of  Berengen,  threw  himself  before  his  col- 
onel in  time  to  save  him,  and  received  a ricochet 
bullet  in  his  own  leg.  Another  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  was  still  a dandy,  and  managed  to 
plait  a queue  with  three  hairs  which  yet  remained 
on  the  top  of  his  head.  In  one  of  the  battles  his 
arm  was  carried  off  by  a bullet.  44  Ah,  my  ring ! 
my  ring!”  cried  he  to  a trumpeter  next  him — 
“go  get  me  my  ring!”  It  had  been  a present 
from  a noble  lady ; and  when  the  trumpeter  placed 
it  in  his  remaining  band,  he  seemed  perfectly  con- 
tented. 

The  royal  procession  quitted  the  Hotel  amidst 
the  saluting  of  cannon,  and  the  shouting  of  the 
inmates ; and  the  next  day,  in  order  to  commem- 
orate the  event,  the  following  words  were  en- 
graved on  a piece  of  ordnance  : “Louis  the  Great 
honored  with  his  august  presence,  for  the  first 
time,  his  Hotel  des  Invalides,  on  the  9th  May, 
1705.” 

IX. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  September,  1806, 
Napoleon  mounted  his  horse,  and  quitted  St. 
Cloud,  accompanied  only  by  his  grand  marshal, 
his  aid-de-camp,  Rapp,  and  a page.  After  en- 
joying  a brisk  gallop  through  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, he  drew  up  at  the  gate  of  Maillot,  and 
dismissed  his  attendants,  with  the  exception  of 
Rapp,  who  followed  him  into  the  avenue  of  Neu- 
illy.  Galloping  by  the  spot  where  the  triumphal 
arch  was  then  beginning  to  rise  from  its  foun- 
dations, they  reached  the  grand  avenue  of  the 
Champs  Ely  sees,  and  proceeded  toward  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides.  There  Napoleon  stopped  and  gazed 
at  the  splendid  edifice,  glowing  in  the  beams  of 
the  setting  sun; 

44  Fine ! very  fine !”  he  repeated  several  times. 

44 Truly  Louis  XIV.  was  a great  king!”  Then 
addressing  Rapp,  he  said,  44 1 am  going  to  visit 
my  invalids  this  evening.  Hold  my  horse— I 


shall  not  stay  long.”  And  throwing  the  bride 
to  his  aid-de-camp,  Napoleon  passed  beneath 
the  principal  gateway.  Seeing  a man  dressed  in 
a military  hat,  and  with  two  epaulets  badly  con- 
cealed by  his  half-buttoned  redingote , the  sentry 
supposed  him  to  be  a superior  officer,  and  allowed 
him  to  pass  without  question. 

Crossing  his  arms  on  his  chest,  the  visitor, 
having  reached  the  principal  court,  stopped  and 
looked  around  him.  Suddenly  the  conversation 
of  two  invalids  coming  out  of  the  building  at- 
tracted his  attention.  In  order  to  listen,  be 
walked  behind  them,  regulating  his  pace  by  theirs, 
for  they  walked  very  slowly.  These  two  men 
seemed  bowed  down  with  years.  The  least  feeble 
of  them  led  his  companion,  and  as  they  tottered 
on  he  looked  anxiously  around. 

44  Jerome,”  said  the  eldest,  in  a husky  voice, 
44  do  you  see  him  coming  1” 

44 No,  father;  but  never  mind!  I’ll  read  him 
a lecture  which  he  won’t  forget  in  aJkurr^— -car** 
less  boy  that  he  is!” 

44  But,  Jerome,  wc  must  make  some  allowance 
for  him— we  were  once  young  ourselves.  Be- 
sides, I dare  say  he  thought  my  prayers  would 
not  be  finished  so  soon  this  evening — the  boy 
has  a kind  heart.” 

Napoleon  stepped  forward,  and  addressing  the 
old  men,  said,  44  Apparently,  my  friends,  you  are 
waiting  for  some  one!” 

The  youngest  looked  up  and  touched  his  hat, 
for  he  saw  the  gleam  of  the  epaulets. 

“Yes,  colonel,”  replied  he,  “my  father  Maur- 
ice and  I have  been  waiting  for  my  truant  son. 
He  knows  well  that  his  grandfather  requires  the 
support  of  his  aims  to  reach  the  dormitory,  as  one 
of  mine  is — ” Here  he  shook  ^iis  empty ‘sleeve. 

44  You  are  a brave  fellow  !”  said  the  Emperor, 
44  and  your  son  has  done  wrong.  But  how  came 
your  father,”  he  continued,  as  they  walked  along, 
44  to  remain  so  late  out  1” 

44  Because,  colonel,  he  always  devetes  the  after- 
noon of  the  1st  of  September  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  king  under  whom 
he  formerly  served.” 

44  What  king  was  that !” 

44  His  late  majesty,  Louis  XI V.,”  said  the  old 
man,  who  had  not  before  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

44  Louis  XIV. !”  repeated  Napoleon  in  aston- 
ishment. 44  Where  can  you  have  seen  him  1” 

44  Here,  in  this  place ; he  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
answered,”  said  Maurice,  grandly. 

“ How  old  are  you !” 

44  If  I live  till  Candlemas,  colonel,  I shall  be 
( one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  old.” 

| 44  A hundred  and  twenty-one  years !”  cried  the 

Emperor.  And  taking  the  old  man’s  arm,  he 
said  kindly,  44  Lean  on  me,  old  comrade,  I will 
support  you.” 

44 No,  no,  colonel;  I know  too  well  the  re- 
spect— ” 

“ Nonsense ! I desire  it.”  And  the  Emperor 
gently  placed  the  arm  within  his  own,  although 
the  veteran  still  resisted. 

44  Come,  father,”  said  Jerome, 44  do  as  the  col- 
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onel  orders  you,  or  else  the  end  of  your  polite- 
ness will  be,  that  you’ll  have  a fine  cold  to-mor- 
row. And  then  this  young  Cyprian  is  not  coming 
yet !” 

“ You  must  have  entered  this  Hotel  while  very 
young  V*  said  Napoleon,  as  they  walked  along. 

“Yes,  colonel;  I was  but  eighteen  when  I 
fought  at  Freidlingen,  and  the  next  year,  at  Blen- 
heim, I received  a wound  in  my  neck  which  dis- 
abled me,  and  obtained  for  me  the  iavor  of  enter- 
ing here.” 

•*  It  was  not  a favor,”  interrupted  Napoleon — 
14  it  was  a right.” 

41 1 have  lived  here  upward  of  a hundred  years. 
I was  married  here,  and  I have  seen  all  my  old 
comrades  pass  away.  But,  although  there  are 
only  young  people  now  in  the  Hotel,  I am  very 
happy  since  my  children  came  to  join  me.” 

44  M.  Jerome,”  said  Napoleon,  44  how  old  are 
you!” 

44  Going  on  ninety-one,  colonel ; I was  bom  in 
1715.” 

44  Yes,”  said  his  father, 44  the  very  year  that  his 
late  majesty,  Louis  XIV.,  died.  I remember  it 
as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday.” 

44  What  battles  have  you  been  in,  my  friend!” 

44  At  Fontenoy,  colonel,  at  Lamfedl,  at  Rob- 
b*ch,  at  Berghen,  and  at  Fribourg.  It  was  in 
the  last  battle  I lost  my  arm.  I came  here  in  the 
year  1763,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.” 

44  That  poor  king,”  said  Napoleon,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself,  44  who  signed  a shameful  treaty 
that  deprived  France  of  fifteen  hundred  leagues 
of  coast.” 

44  And  for  the  last  forty-three  years,”  said  Mau- 
rice, 44  Jerome  has  watched  me  like  a good  and 
dutiful  son.  Pity  that  kis  should  be  so  forgetful !” 

ri  Well,”  said  Napoleon, 44 1 will  do  my  best  to 
supply  M.  Cyprien’s  place.  At  your  age  it  is  not 
good  to  be  under  the  night  air.” 

44  Here  he  comes  at  last !”  cried  Jerome. 

The  Emperor  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  this 
wild  boy,  for  whose  youth  allowance  was  to  be 
made,  and  saw  to  his  astonishment  an  invalid  of 
some  sixty  years  old,  with  two  wooden  legs,  but 
one  eye,  and  a frightfully  scarred  face,  advancing 
toward  them  as  quickly  as  his  infirmities  would 
permit.  Jerome  began  to  reproach  his  truant  son, 
but  the  latter  interrupted  him  by  holding  up  a 
flask,  a piece  of  white  bread,  and  a few  lumps  of 
sugar.  44  See,”  he  said,  44  it  was  getting  these 
things  that  delayed  me.  I knew  grandfather 
would  like  a draught  of  warm  wine  and  sugar 
after  his  long  stay  out;  so  I went  to  my  old 
friend  Colibert,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  me 
his  allowance  of  wine  in  exchange  for  my  mount- 
ing guard  in  his  place  to-morrow.” 

44  Well,  well,”  said  Jerome, 44  that  was  thought- 
ful of  youfmy  boy,  but  meantime  we  should  have 
been  badly  off  but  for  the  kindness  of  this  noble 
colonel,  who  has  made  your  grandfather  lean  on 
him.” 

Cyprien  saluted  the  Emperor,  whom,  in  the  in- 
creasing darkness,  he  did  not  recognize,  and  said, 
44  Now  then,  sir,  with  your  permission  I will  re- 
sume my  post.” 


44  And  an  honorable  one  it  is,”  said  Napoleon. 
44  Pray,  in  what  engagement  were  you  wounded!” 

44  At  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  colonel,  gained 
against  the  Austrians  by  General  Jourdan,  now 
Marshal  of  the  Empire.  A volley  of  grape-shot 
knocked  out  my  eye,  and  carried  off  both  my  legs 
at  the  same  time.  But,”  added  Cyprien,  striking 
his  powerful  chest,  44  my  heart  was  not  touched, 
nor  my  stomach  either,  and  they  have  both,  I 
hope,  some  good  days’  work  in  them  yet.” 

Napoleon  Bmiled.  44  The  battle  of  Fleurus,” 
he  said,  44  was  fought,  I think,  in  1794!” 

44  Yes,  colonel.” 

44  That  was  already  in  Bonaparte's  time,”  re- 
marked Maurice. 

44  Grandfather,”  replied  Cyprien,  44  please  to 
say  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Great;  that  is 
his  proper  title.” 

44  In  the  time  of  his  late  majesty,  Louis  XIV.-^” 

“ Ah,  grandfather,”  interrupted  Cyprien,  im- 
patiently, 41  we’re  tired  of  hearing  about  that  mon- 
arch of  the  old  regime , who  used  to  go  to  war  in 
a flowing  wig  and  silk  stockings ! He’s  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  year  with  the  Emperor, 
who  dresses  and  lives  like  one  of  ourselves.  Is 
it  not  so,  colonel!” 

Napoleon  knitted  his  brows,  and  answered 
coldly:  “You  are  mistaken,  M.  Cyprien;  Louis 
XIV,  was  a great  king ! It  was  he  who  raised 
Franco  to  the  first  rank  among  the  nations  of 
Europe ; it  was  he  who  first  marshaled  400,000 
soldiers  on  land,  and  one  hundred  vessels  on  the 
sea.  He  added  to  his  dominions  Roussillon, 
Franche-Comte,  and  Flanders  ; he  seated  one  of 
his  children  on  the  throne  of  Spain ; and  it  was 
he  who  founded  this  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Since 
Charlemagne,  there  has  not  been  a king  in  France 
worthy  of  being  compared  to  him  !” 

This  eulogium  on  the  monarch  whom  he  almost 
idolized,  caused  the  dim  eyes  of  old  Maurice  to 
sparkle ; he  tried  to  straighten  himself,  and  said, 
in  a broken  voice  : “ Bravo ! bravo ! Ah  ! col- 
onel, you  are  worthy  to  have  served  his  late  ma- 
jesty, Louis  XIV.  Had  you  lived  in  his  time  he 
would  have  made  you  a field-marshal !” 

Somewhat  abashed,  Cyprien  stammered  out, 
44  Excuse  me,  colonel ; but  you  know  I never  knew 
this  king  of  grandfather's.  I only  heard  him 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  oldest  men  here.” 

44  And  those  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of  him,” 
said  Napoleon, 44  did  wrong.  Here , at  all  events, 
the  memory  of  Louis  XIV.  ought  to  be  venera- 
ted.” 

At  that  moment  lights  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  court,  a sound  of  voices  was  heard,  and  many 
persons  approached.  Rapp  had  waited  a long 
time  on  the  spot  where  the  Emperor  had  lefl  him ; 
but  when  it  became  dark,  and  his  master  did  not 
return,  he  grew  uneasy,  and  giving  the  horses  in 
charge  to  a soldier,  he  entered  the  Hotel,  and  told 
the  governor,  Marshal  Serrurier,  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  for  the  last  hour  xncogmto  within  the 
walls.  The  news  spread  quickly  among  the  of- 
ficers; they  hastened  to  look  for  their  beloved 
master,  and  found  him  on  the  terrace  conversing 
with  his  three  companions. 
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At  the  cries  of  “ Here  he  is ! long  live  the  Em- 
peror !”•  Cyprien,  fixing  his  eye  attentively  on  the 
supposed  colonel,  suddenly  recognized  him,  and 
clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed : 44  Ah  ! Sire,  par- 
don me.  Father,  grandfather—- this  is  the  Em- 
peror himself  !” 

44  You  the  Emperor,  colonel !”  cried  the  two 
old  men. 

44  Yes,  my  children,”  replied  Napoleon,  kindly 
holding  each  by  an  arm,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  kneeling,  44  although  much  younger  than 
you,  I am  your  father,  and  the  father  of  every  sol- 
dier who  has  fought  for  the  honor  of  France  !” 

At  that  moment,  Rapp,  the  governor,  and  their 
attendants,  came  up  and  saluted  Napoleon.  With 
a stem  look,  he  said  to  his  aid-de-camp,  in  an 
tinder  tone,  44  You  should  have  had  patience  to 
wait.”  Then,  turning  to  the  others  in  an  affable 
manner,  he  said : 44  Approach,  marshal  and  gen- 
tlemen ; help  me  to  recompense  three  generations 
of  heroes.  These  brave  men,”  pointing  to  Mau- 
rice, Jerome,  and  Cyprien,  44  have  fought  in  three 
glorious  battles — Freidlingen,  Racours,  and  Fleu- 
rus.  Marshal,”  to  Serrurier, 44  lend  me  your  cross ; 
you  shall  have  one  in  its  stead  to-morrow,”  he 
added,  smiling.  44  Give  me  yours  also,  Rapp.” 

Having  received  the  two  crosses,  Napoleon 
gave  one  to  Jerome,  the  other  to  Cyprien ; and 
then  taking  off  his  own,  he  fastened  it  on  the 
breast  of  the  venerable  Maurice,  saying,  as  he 
did  so,  44  My  old  comrade,  I regret  that  I did  not 
sooner  discharge  this  debt  which  France  owes 
you.” 

44  Long  live  the  Emperor ! long  live  the  Em- 
peror !”  shouted  all  present. 

44  Sire,”  said  old  Maurice,  in  a voice  trembling 
with  rapture,  44  you  have  made  the  remainder  of 
life  happy  to  me  and  my  children.” 

44  My  brave  fellow,”  replied  Napoleon,  giving 
his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seized  and  pressed 
respectfully  with  his  lips,  44 1 repeat  that  I am 
only  discharging  a debt  which  our  country  owes 
you.” 

Meantime  the  news  had  spread  throughout  the 
Hotel  that  the  Emperor  was  there.  All  the  in- 
mates, disregarding  rules  and  discipline,  came 
out  of  their  rooms,  and  rushed  into  the  court, 
crying  out,  44  Long  live  the  Emperor !” 

In  a moment  Napoleon  found  himself  surround- 
ed by  a crowd  of  eager  veterans,  each  trying  who 
could  get  nearest  to  his  beloved  general. 

44  My  Emperor !”  cried  one,  44 1 was  with  you 
at  Toulon  !”  44  And  I at  the  passage  of  St.  Ber- 

nard!” “And  I at  Trebia!”  “You  spoke  to 
me  at  Aboukir !”  44 1 shared  my  bread  with  you 
at  Roveredo  !”  44 1 picked  up  your  hat  at  Maren- 
go !”  44 1 was  at  Austerlitz  !”  etc.,  etc. 

Napoleon  smiled  at  the  reminiscences  of  these 
extempore  Xenophons,  and  tried  to  answer  each 
individually,  inquiring  whether  they  were  content 
with  their  position,  or  wished  for  any  thing  with 
which  he  could  supply  them. 

At  length  Napoleon  took  leave  of  the  governor; 
and  the  crowd  opening,  respectfully  made  way 
for  him  to  pass  to  the  gate.  Rapp  had  sent  back 
the  horses,  and  ordered  a carriage  with  an  escort 


of  dragoons  to  be  in  attendance.  The  Emperor 
got  in  with  his  aid-de-camp,  while  the  echoes  of 
the  Seine  resounded  with  shouts  of 44  Vive  V Em* 
pereur  /” 

44  This  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  evenings  in 
my  life !”  he  said  to  Rapp.  44 1 should  like  well 
enough  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  the 
Hotel  dee  Invalides.” 

“Then  I,”  replied  the  aid-de-camp,  with  his 
usual  frankness,  44  should  like  to  be  assured  of 
dying  and  being  buried  there.” 

“Who  knows  1”  said  Napoleon;  “that  may 
happen ; and  I myself — who  knows — ” He  did 
not  finish  the  sentence,  but  fell  into  a profound 
reverie,  which  lasted  during  the  remainder  of  the 
drive. 

iti. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1840,  a funeral  car, 
covered  with  crowns  of  laurel,  preceded  by  the 
banner  of  France,  and  followed  by  the  surviving 
relics  of  her  forty  armies,  passed  slowly  beneath 
the  Triumphal  Arch  de  TEtoile.  The  sarcopha- 
gus it  bore  contained  the  mortal  spoils  of  him 
who,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  had  well-nigh 
conquered  the  world.  The  dead  Napoleon  was 
thus  tardily  borne  to  his  place  beneath  that  dome 
raised  for  the  shelter  of  heroes. 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  crowd  had  slow- 
ly dispersed,  when  the  murmur  of  its  thousand 
mournful  voices  was  hushed,  when  the  solitude 
was  complete,  and  the  silence  unbroken,  an  inva- 
lid, a centegenarian,  almost  blind,  and  walking  on 
two  wooden  legs,  entered  the  chapel  where  re- 
posed the  body  of  Napoleon.  Supported  by  two 
of  his  comrades,  he  reached  with  difficulty  the 
foot  of  the  imperial  catafalque.  Taking  off  his 
wooden  legB  in  order  to  kneel  down,  he  bent  his 
venerable  head  on  the  steps  ; and  presently,  min- 
gled with  sobs,  ho  uttered  in  broken  accents  the 
words,  44  Emperor ! father!” 

At  length  his  companions  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing him  away ; and  as  he  passed  out,  the  superior 
officers  of  the  Hotel  regretfully  saluted  the  old 
man.  He  who  thus  came  to  render  his  last  hom- 
age to  his  master  was  Cyprien,  the  grandson  of 
father  Maurice. 

A CHAPTER  ON  ASHES. 

SOME  of  the  most  beautiful  provisions  of  an 
Almighty  power  are  lost  to  our  comprehen- 
sion from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  so 
common.  If  the  world's  economy  had  been  reg- 
ulated by  the  Creator  after  the  fashion  of  our  own 
imperfect  schemes,  among  which  there  are  various 
degrees  of  excellence,  then  we  might  have  been 
struck  with  perfections  by  comparison  with  things 
less  perfect ; but  where  all  is  so  perfect,  so  excel- 
lent, the  beauty  of  that  excellence  is  only  to  be 
learned  by  study  and  attention.  t 

What  can  seemingly  present  so  uninteresting 
a scope  for  investigation  as  the  theme  of  ashes  ? 
What  subject  apparently  so  commonplace,  so 
poor,  so  uninviting?  Yet  beautiful  considera- 
tions spring  out  of  the  study  of  this  material,  and 
proofs  of  God's  benevolence  are  made  evident,  as 
we  shall  sec. 
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Reader,  have  you  never  stood  before  a black- 
smith's forge  1 Have  you  never  seen  a piece  of 
iron,  white-hot  and  glowing,  snatched  from  the 
forge,  and  then,  when  laid  on  the  anvil  and  struck 
by  a hammer,  dart  forth  in  every  direction  its 
sparkling  coruscations  ] What  do  you  imagine 
to  be  the  nature  of  these  metallic  coruscations  1 
They  are  ashes,  nothing  but  ashes — ashes  of  burn- 
ing iron  ; and  althAigh  such  ashes  are  dignified 
by  chemists  with  a peculiar  name,  being  called 
“ oxide  of  iron,”  yet  they  are  nevertheless  ashes. 
Let  us  here  pause  awhile  to  create  in  the  reader's 
mind  an  idea  with  which  he  is  perhaps  not  yet 
familiar — an  idea  of  the  combustibility  of  iron. 
Every  body  knows  that  candles  and  coal  and  wood, 
and  many  other  things  ordinarily  termed  com- 
bustibles, will  burn,  but  every  body  does  not  yet 
know  that  a piece  of  iron  will  in  like  manner 
burn,  even  though  they  may  have  seen  the  opera- 
tion performed. 

Although  the  heating  of  a piece  of  iron  in  a 
smith’s  forge  is  the  instance  we  have  chosen,  yet 
there  are  far  commoner  examples  than  this.  Is 
the  circumstance  not  quite  familiar  to  most  of  us, 
that  a fire-poker  becomes  after  the  lapse  of  time 
considerably  diminished  in  size  1 and  do  we  not 
even  in  common  language  say  that  the  poker  has 
burned  away  1 The  expression  is  not  figurative, 
it  is  real ; in  point  of  fact,  iron  is  a combustible 
body,  and  so,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  is 
every  other  metal,  not  even  gold  being  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  like  to 
witness  a rather  more  decided  case  of  iron  com- 
bustion than  any  of  those  we  have  already  cited. 
Well,  his  desires  can  be  gratified  with  much  ease. 
If  a very  fine  sewing  needle  be  stuck  by  means 
of  its  eye  extremity  in  a piece  of  cork,  and  its 
point  inserted  into  the  flame  of  a candle,  the  point 
will  take  fire,  and  dart  off  sparks  in  every  direc- 
tion. Presently,  however,  for  some  reason  not 
yet  evident,  although  it  will  be  soon,  the  needle 
ceases  to  bum,  and  now  it  is  time  for  us  to  pause, 
and  reflect  on  what  we  have  seen.  The  very  fact 
that  iron  burns  under  ordinary  circumstances,  yet 
does  not  bum  well,  demonstrates  the  beauty  of 
that  provision  by  which  the  Almighty  has  render- 
ed the  metal  iron  adapted  to  our  wants.  Sup- 
posing it  were  so  constituted  as  not  merely  to 
bum,  but  to  bum  well  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
combustibles,  then  we  at  once  see  that  the  metal 
iron  might  as  well  have  not  existed  for  aught  of 
service  it  would  have  been  to  man.  Who  would 
be  thoughtless  enough  to  build  fire-stoves  of  wood  l 
or  to  make  tongs  and  pokers  and  shovels  of  wood  ? 
It  is  evident  such  instruments  never  could  be  used 
for  their  appropriate  purposes.  They  would  take 
fire,  and  bum,  dissipated  for  the  most  part  into 
invisible  fleeting  gases,  but  leaving  a little,  a very 
little,  ashes.  Well,  if  iron  had  been  capable  of 
burning  a little  more  readily  than  it  docs,  then  wc 
could  no  more  have  formed  fire-tongs  and  shovels 
and  grates  and  pokers  of  iron  than  wc  now  can 
of  wood.  All  this  is  evident ; but  a very  wonder- 
ful fact  remains  to  be  told.  Although  burning 
wood  is  dissipated  for  the  most  part  into  gases 
and  smoke,  leaving  but  very  little  ashes,  yet  iron 


when  burned  yields  no  gas  or  smoke,  but  is  con- 
verted entirely  into  ashes ; and  still  more,  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  the  ashes  weigh  more  than  the  orig- 
inal iron,  so  that  twenty-eight  pounds  of  iron 
yield  after  combustion  no  less  than  thirty- three 
pounds  of  ashes.  See  what  a beautiful  provision 
of  nature  this  circumstance  makes  known  to  us. 
It  appears  that  wood  and  coal  and  coke,  and  every 
other  variety  of  fuel  commonly  used  by  mankind, 
would  have  been  totally  unadapted  to  our  uses, 
if  provision  had  not  been  made  relative  to  the 
quantity  of  their  resulting  ashes.  Thus,  suppose 
for  an  instant  that  every  twenty-eight  pounds  of 
coals  had  been  so  constituted  that  they  must  have 
yielded  thirty-three  of  ashes,  it  follows  that  in 
process  of  time  we  could  no  longer  have  employ- 
ed coal  as  fuel.  The  constant  necessity  for  clear- 
ing away  so  vast  an  amount  of  ashes  would  have 
been  too  much  for  us.  The  vicinity  of  man's 
dwelling-places  would  be  disfigured  by  enormous 
heaps  of  unsightly  cinders.  But  the  mere  embar- 
rassment connected  with  the  presence  of  such  a 
material  where  not  required  is  not  the  only  disad- 
vantage that  would  ensue.  Providence  has  so  ar- 
ranged matters,  that  the  ashes  of  wood  and  coals, 
and  perhaps  of  all  other  bodies  commonly  employ- 
ed by  man  as  articles  of  fuel,  shall  be  advantage- 
ous to  man's  future  wants.  Thus,  for  instance, 
supposing  wood  to  be  the  combustible  under  con- 
sideration, the  resulting  ashes  are  for  the  most 
part  a mixture  of  various  substances  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  which  being  dissolved  by 
rain,  prove  advantageous  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
Of  this  kind  is  potash,  a substance  not  only  useful 
as  a manure,  but  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  numerous  other  articles.  All  the  potash 
sold  in  shops  was  originally  produced  from  wood- 
ashes  ; and  in  certain  places,  where  soap  is  dear, 
water  that  has  been  poured  over  wood-ashes  and 
has  extracted  the  potash  is  used  as  a substitute. 

At  this  period  of  our  description,  the  reader  may 
as  well  perform  an  experiment.  It  will  require 
no  costly  apparatus,  and  will  teach  an  important 
fact;  therefore,  although  not  of  a very  showy 
character,  the  experiment  will  not  be  devoid  of 
interest.  Taking  a portion  of  actually  pure  water 
— that  is  to  say,  distilled  water — the  young  ex- 
perimentalist may  pour  it  into  a watch-glass,  and, 
placing  the  watch-glass  in  a heated  oven,  the 
whole  may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  perfectly 
dry.  These  directions  being  attended  to,  it  will 
be  found,  at  the  expiration  of  a certain  time— de- 
pendent on  the  quantity  of  water  used,  the  degree 
of  heat  employed,  and  some  other  considerations 
— that  the  watch-glass  is  not  only  perfectly  dry, 
but  also  quite  clean  and  unsoiled ; in  other  words, 
that  all  the  water  has  been  driven  off  in  the  form 
of  steam.  But  if  the  experiment  be  repeated  with 
water  that  has  been  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  wood-ashes,  and  from  which  the  ashes  have 
been  allowed  to  deposit,  then  the  watch-glass  will 
contain  a portion — a small  portion  it  is  true— of 
white  solid  matter,  which,  in  general  terms,  may 
be  called  “ potash  and  in  this  way  potash,  sold 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  pearlash,  is  actu- 
ally made  on  the  largo  scale. 
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Now  if,  instead  of  the  ashes  of  wood,  the  reader 
take  some  of  the  ashes,  or  “ oxide,”  of  iron  col- 
lected at  a smith’s  forge,  he  will  find  that  water 
dissolves  no  portion  of  them,  supposing  them  to 
be  free  from  admixture  with  every  other  substance ; 
whence  it  appears  that,  if  the  Creator  had  so  will- 
ed it  that  iron  should  be  our  fuel,  we  should  have 
been  met  with  another  impediment.  At  present 
the  substances  employed  by  us  as  fuel  are  so  con- 
stituted, that  they  shall  minister  to  some  further 
use ; that  they  shall  aid  us  in  some  manufacture, 
or  fertilize  our  gardens  and  fields ; that  they  shall, 
for  the  most  part,  be  capable  of  solution  by  rains 
and  floods,  and  not  inconvenience  us  by  their  ac- 
cumulation. Circumstances  arc  very  different  with 
the  ashes  of  iron.  Once  generated,  they  are,  so 
to  speak,  permanent.  They  can  not  dissolve,  or 
melt  away.  They  confer  no  benefit  in  any  shape ; 
neither  fertilizing  our  ground,  nor  yielding  us  val- 
uable results.  How  different  is  it  with  ordinary 
combustibles ! As  regards  them,  God  has  so  ar- 
ranged matters  that  the  act  of  burning,  instead  of 
merely  serving  to  evolve  heat,  shall  be  attended 
with  all  manner  of  secondary  benefits.  In  the 
first  place,  the  extent  of  burning  power  is  so  reg- 
ulated that  it  never  (under  the  guidance  of  pru- 
dent people)  becomes  unmanageable  ; in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  results  of  combustion  are  products 
not  only  useful  to  man,  but  endowed  with  such 
natures  that  they  can  not  accumulate  in  unman- 
ageable quantities.  The  materials  of  a billet  of 
wood,  consumed  to-day,  may,  to-morrow,  form  a 
part  of  a living  tree  or  animal — a portion,  it  may 
be,  of  ourselves ! The  world’s  economy  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  no  element  concerned  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  combustion  ever  lies  idle.  As  a pru- 
dent merchant  never  locks  up  his  capital  in  a 
strong  box,  but  keeps  it  continually  moving — 
buying  here,  selling  there,  that  his  riches  may 
increase — so,  in  the  economy  of  combustion,  do 
we  find  it  with  the  elements  concerned.  If  iron 
had  been  our  combustible,  then,  once  burned,  it 
would  have  lain  idle  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ordi- 
nary scheme  of  the  world’s  economy.  It  admits 
of  comparison  to  money  lying  idle  in  a strong 
box ; whereas,  with  wood,  coal,  and  all  ordinary 
combustibles,  the  production  of  ashes,  so  far  from 
being  a final  operation,  is  only  a middle  stage 
toward  thousands  of  new  developments.  Thus 
flowers  will  to-morrow  spring  up,  and  blossoms 
shoot  forth,  and  animals  grow,  nourished  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  ashes  of  to-day  ! 

Perhaps  iron,  the  instance  of  extraordinary 
combustion  chosen  for  our  theme,  may  have  be- 
gotten ideas  of  this  function  which  the  reader  did 
not  before  possess ; but  it  is  so  far  from  being  the 
only  material  that  we  might  have  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  that  even  at  random  we  might  have 
glanced  our  eye  over  the  elements  of  nature,  and 
shown  that  the  few  materials  designed  for  us  by 
the  Almighty  as  sources  of  heat  are  really  the 
only  ones  that  could  be  employed ; and,  although 
man  by  availing  himself  of  scientific  aids  can  suc- 
ceed in  developing  results  which  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  do  not  take  place,  yet,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  they  are  totally  un  adapted  to  the 


necessities  of  man’s  existence.  All  metals  are 
combustible ; two  so  exceedingly  combustible, 
that  they  take  fire  when  thrown  into  water,  or 
upon  ice.  Others  there  are  which  burn  imme- 
diately on  coming  into  contact  with  the  air ; but 
no  metal  will  serve  the  ordinary  purposes  of  fuel 
for  man.  Some,  like  iron,  yield  ashes,  which, 
though  not  poisonous,  would  in  process  of  time 
convert  the  world's  surface  ifito  a barren  heap  of 
cinders ; others  yield  as  the  result  of  their  com- 
bustion substances  so  terribly  poisonous,  that  did 
no  other  bar  to  their  use  exist,  this  circumstance 
would  be  sufficient.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  arsenic. 
Zinc  is  another  metal  which  bums  with  remark- 
able facility,  and,  like  iron,  its  ashes  weigh  heavier 
than  the  metal  burned.  The  combustion  of  zinc 
may  be  very  easily  accomplished  without  the  aid 
of  any  apparatus  whatever.  The  reader  has  only 
to  send  to  the  first  zinc  plate  worker  resident  in 
his  neighborhood  for  some  zinc  shavings,  or  small 
strips  of  that  metal  resembling  the  paper  clippings 
wherewith  grates  are  ornamented  in  summer,  and 
he  may  readily  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  combust- 
ibility of  zinc.  Shavings  of  this  metal  can  be 
lighted  in  the  flame  of  a candle  with  the  readi- 
ness of  ordinary  paper,  and  they  will  continue  to 
bum  until  all  are  gone,  nothing  but  a white  pow- 
der remaining.  One  very  important  circumstance 
relative  to  this  instance  of  combustion  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  Although  zinc  in  the  condi- 
tion of  very  fine  shavings  readily  takes  fire  and 
bums,  yet  zinc  in  thick  pieces  will  not ; and 
this  remark  equally  applies  to  several  other 
metals.  Lead,  which  apparently  is  one  of  the 
most  incombustible  substances  in  nature,  admits 
of  being  reduced  to  so  fine  a powder  that  it  takes 
fire  immediately  on  coming  into  contact  with  the 
atmosphere. 

THE  LOST  ISLAND. 

IT  was  generally  believed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Zamia  that  they  were  descended  from  Doric 
ancestors,  who  had  originally  left  the  shores  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  peopled  their  island. 
Beyond  this  vague  and  uncertain  tradition  their 
knowledge  on  the  subject  did  not  extend.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  emigrants  must  have  forsaken 
their  home  at  a most  remote  time,  when  Barba- 
rism reigned  supreme  even  over  that  favored  land 
of  Science  and  Art. 

The  period  of  which  I write  was  in  the  seven 
hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Then,  among  all  the  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Zamia,  there  was  but  little  trace  of  the  intel- 
lectuality of  the  Grecian  race,  or  of  that  superior 
personal  beauty  for  which  it  was  renowned. 
Civilization  had  not  crossed  the  rocky  barriers 
of  this  island  state,  and  through  the  darkness 
that  pervaded  its  moral  atmosphere,  it  does  not 
appear  that  a single  spark  of  Christianity  ever 
forced  its  way. 

It  seems,  however,  that  public  worship  was 
confined  to  one  Omnipotent  God.  That  stupen- 
dous fabric  of  Pantheism,  which  Athenian  inge- 
nuity had  reared,  was  not  recognized  here.  At 
least  no  record  remains  whereby  we  can  infer 
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that  the  people  of  Zamia  knelt  at  any  other 
shrine  than  that  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 

The  island  was  not  unknown  to  ancient  histo- 
rians and  geographers,  for  Herodotus  mentions 
it  as  having  once  been  a penal  settlement,  or 
rather,  a place  of  exile  for  parties  convicted  of 
light  and  unimportant  offenses.  Its  name  is 
probably  a corruption  of  Z ijfda — a term  used  by 
the  Greeks  to  signify  punishment,  in  a general  as 
well  as  in  a particular  sense. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  island  subsequently 
known  as  Zamia  lay  some  eighteen  leagues  dis- 
tant from  the  southern  coast  of  Messenia.  From 
the  north  it  looked  upon  the  Ionian,  and  from 
the  south  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ; and,  of 
an  oblong  shape,  contained  about  one  hundred 
and  four  square  miles.  It  was  an  extremely 
fertile  and  beautiful  island,  producing  wine  and 
oil  in  abundance,  but  more  especially  famed  for 
the  purity  of  the  marble  discovered  in  its  quarries. 

Polybius,  who  wrote  three  hundred  years  after 
Herodotus,  alludes  .briefly  to  its  existence.  He 
ignores  the  fact  of  its  ever  having  been  a place 
of  banishment,  and  calls  it  a very  famishing 
Greek  colony. 

But  we  must  come  do^n  to  Strabo  for  more 
tangible  and  reliable  information.  That  cele- 
brated geographer,  after  describing  the  locality 
and  general  appearance  of  Zamia,  proceeds  to 
say : “ The  city,  which  is  situated  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  which  contains  prob- 
ably some  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  glories  in 
the  renowned  and  ancient  name  of  Argos.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a massive  wall,  built  of  huge  po- 
lygonal shaped  stones,  fitted  one  into  the  other. 
The  buildings  consist  of  low  wooden  huts,  and 
the  streets  are  straggling  and  irregular.  In  their 
midst,  on  a slight  elevation,  in  humble  imitation 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  stands  the  Temple  of 
Zeus.  Of  Doric  architecture,  simple  and  ma- 
jestic in  its  style,  and  perfect  in  its  proportions, 
it  is  the  admiration  of  aU,  and  looks  a fitting  sanc- 
tuary for  the  god  of  gods — a worthy  tribute  to 
his  omnipotence.” 

The  same  writer  adds  that  the  laws  against 
foreigners,  or  even  against  those  who  harbored 
foreigners  of  another  faith,  were  very  stringent, 
and  this  perhaps  will  account,  as  welt  for  the  ab- 
sence of  all  friendly  communication  between  the 
island  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  for  the  de- 
generacy of  its  inhabitants. 

Such  was  Zamia,  her  people,  and  her  capital, 
as  described  by  the  ancients.  I take  up  the 
thread  of  their  history  seven  hundred  years  after 
Strabo  wrote. 

During  this  long  lapse  of  time  nothing  is 
known  of  the  island.  Satisfied  we  must  be  that 
the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  physical  de- 
cline among  its  inhabitants  was  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  nations.  The  population  had  not 
increased,  nor  Was  it  diminished,  but  the  race 
seemed  to  have  dwindled  into  a deformed  and 
stunted  species,  upon  whose  countenances  Na- 
ture had  branded  her  curse. 

The  appearance  of  the  city  was  still  almost 
the  same  as  Strabo  has  described  it.  Of  a dreu- 
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lar  shape,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  same  im- 
pregnable walls — specimens  of  which  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  in  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Low,  miserable-looking  houses  were  grouped 
round  tho  Acropolis,  which  rose  in  the  centre*— 
its  surface  forming  a large  level  square,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  stood  tho  Temple  of 
Zeus.  Now,  the  stately  edifice  looked  gray  and 
hoary  with  antiquity,  for  it  had  - successfully 
battled  with  the  storms  of  a thousand  winters. 
Marble  columns — the  order  of  their  architecture 
distinguished  by  the  thickness  and  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  the  shall,  and  by  the  massiveness  and 
simplicity  of  the  capital — surrounded  the  entire 
structure.  They  supported  a plain  architrave  and 
a frieze  ornamented  with  triglyphs.  In  the 
vacant  spaces  between  the  triglyphs,  there  were 
sculptures  in  high  relief,  representing  the  gods 
and  ancient  heroes  in  various  mythological  de- 
signs. These  sculptures  were  bold  but  rude, 
bearing  traces  of  the  earlier  schools  of  Grecian 
art,  and  were  devoid  of  that  grace  and  ideal 
beauty  which  had  long  ere  this  been  attained  in 
all  their  splendid  perfection. 

Doric  columns  ornamented  the  interior  as  well 
as  the  exterior  of  the  Temple,  which,  after  the 
usual  manner,  was  divided  into  vestibule  and 
cella.  In  the  centre  stood  a colossal  statue  of 
the  immortal  Jove.  The  same  coarseness  was 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  figure  that  has 
been  noticed  in  the  sculptures  on  the  frieze  with- 
out. But  still,  it  was  a grand  piece  of  workman- 
ship— a noble  specimen  of  ancient  art.  It  did 
not  lack  majesty,  and  the  sensualism  stamped 
upon  its  features  only  gave  a life,  a truth,  a reality 
to  the  image  of  Heathendom's  greatest  god. 

From  the  scanty  information  afforded  us,  we 
must  infer  that  the  history,  the  people,  even  the 
name  of  Zamia  were  almost  unknown  to  the 
world  beyond ; and  this,  together  with  its  ap- 
palling fate,  shrouded  as  it  is  in  mystery,  have 
caused  its  existence  to  be  doubted,  or  altogether 
disbelieved  to-day. 

#*•»«»* 

According  to  modem  computation  of  time,  it 
was  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  year  of  Christ  seven 
hundred  and  fifty. 

That  morning  the  rising  sun  crimsoned  the 
Mediterranean.  As  he  ascended,  he  shone  like 
a ball  of  liquid  fire  through  a dusky  atmosphere. 
Heat — an  oppressive,  suffocating  heat — hung 
broodingly  over  land  and  water.  There  was  no 
ripple  on  the  waves — there  was  no  motion  among 
the  leaves — there  was  no  trembling  on  the  ten- 
derest  blossom.  Some  secret  influence  weighed 
down  and  crippled  the  powers  of  body  and  soul 
— an  undefined  foreboding  of  evil  darkened  men's 
minds. 

People  rose  wearily  from  a sleepless,  unre- 
freshing rest,  and  commenced  their  preparations 
for  the  observance  of  the  Festival.  For  this  was 
the  day  of  Hilaskeia.  Propitiatory  sacrifices  were 
to  be  offered  to  avert  the  anger  of  offended  om- 
nipotence. 

They  pressed  forward  to  the  square  of  the 
Acropolis,  where  the  rites  of  their  unholy  faith 
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were  to  be  celebrated.  They  looked  eagerly  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  as  to  something  that 
would  rouse  them  from  their  languor.  They 
seemed  to  revel  prospectively  in  bloodshed,  which 
would  appease  the  wrath  of  their  god.  Never 
were  they  so  determined,  or  so  prepared,  to  carry 
out  to  the  very  last  extreme  their  hell-begotten 
orgies. 

'The  fate  of  that  people  was  even  then  forever 
sealed.  Their  doom  was  at  hand.  They  might 
have  read  it  in  the  face  of  high  Heaven — in  the 
face  of  inanimate  nature.  There  was  the  still- 
ness before  a tempest  in  the  air ; while  the  sun’s 
sullen,  sultry  redness  told  of  impending  destruc- 
tion. They  seemed  to  feel  this — such  an  unusual, 
such  a profound  silence  reigned  throughout  the 
multitude. 

It  was  yet  early,  hut  the  hour  had  come.  Men, 
women,  and  children  from  all  parts  of  the  isl- 
and flocked  to  the  city.  Old  men,  tottering  on 
the  precipice  of  death,  seemed  to  have  spent 
their  feeble  energies  in  leaving  their  homes — 
never  again  to  return.  Infants  in  their  mothers’ 
arms  were  rudely  jostled  in  the  throng.  Every 
hearth  had  been  left  deserted,  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  island  had  relinquished  for  the 
nonce  the  protection  of  Penates,  to  do  homage 
at  the  shrine  of  mightier  gods. 

An  altar  had  been  raised  in  front  of  the  Tem- 
ple, for  the  most  important  part  of  the  day’s 
ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  in  open  air. 
With  the  exception  of  a space  kept  vacant  round 
this  altar,  the  whole  summit  of  the  Acropolis  was 
now  thronged.  The  people  stood  silent  in  ex- 
pectation ; and  the  city,  gloomy  and  deserted, 
encircled  them.  Beyond,  fields  and  vineyards 
stretched  away  on  every  side  toward  the  sea, 
glimpses  of  which  might  be  occasionally  caught 
in  the  distance.  To  the  east — immediately  with- 
out and  overlooking  the  city — rose  a cone-like 
hill,  called  Olympus,  after  the  god  they  were 
taught  to  worship.  A fair  picture ! but  far,  far 
better,  if,  an  inhospitable  rock,  this  island  had 
never  drawn  the  wanderer  to  its  shores. 

Clear  the  way  for  the  priests  and  priestesses 
of  Zeus — the  god  of  gods  ! 

They  come  from  the  Temple — these  priests 
and  priestesses  of  Zeus — m long  and  stately 
procession,  and  the  people  press  forward  eagerly 
at  their  approach.  It  has  been  rumored  that  on 
this  day  human  victims  are  to  be  offered  up,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  multitude  knows  no  hounds. 
They  even  venture  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  altar  itself. 

A difference  will  be  noticed  between  the  sac- 
rificial rites  of  the  people  of  Zamia  and  those  of 
ether  Hellenic  tribes.  Let  it  he  said  to  the  ever- 
lasting honor  of  the  Greeks,  that,  unlike  most 
heathen  nations,  they  seldom  offered  up  human 
victims  to  their  gods,  though  they  have  been  ac- 
cused of  the  crime  by  some  of  the  early  Christian 
writers.  In  later  ages  only,  when  the  country 
had  relapsed  into  a semi-barbarous  state,  and  the 
ancient  glory  of  Hellas  had  departed,  if  at  all, 
can  this  guilt  be  laid  at  their  door.  The  sole 
authenticated  instance  we  have  of  such  an  in- 


human practice,  is  that  recorded  by  Plutarch, 
where  Themistocles  is  said  to  have  offered  up 
some  captives,  in  order  to  procure  the  assistance 
of  the  gods  in  the  war  with  Persia.  There  is 
another,  on  the  authority  of  Homer,  who  asserts 
that  Achilles  sacrificed  twelve  Trojan  captives  at 
the  funeral  of  Patroclus.  But  this  should  he  re- 
I ceived  with  caution. 

I We  are  unable,  however,  to  realize  events  that 
might  or  might  not  have  occurred  at  so  remote  a 
period,  and  turn  with  a sickening  shudder  to  the 
atrocities  of  more  modern  times. 

They  come  from  the  Temple — these  priests 
and  priestesses  of  Jupiter — arrayed  in  all  the 
gorgeous  drapery  of  their  office.  Their  purple 
clothing  hangs  loosely  about  them — their  feet  are 
bare — and  their  heads  are  encircled  with  wreaths 
and  garlands. 

Robed  in  white,  and  decorate^  with  evergreens, 
the  victims  are  now  brought  forward.  A cord 
has  been  passed  round  the  waist  of  either,  and 
by  it  they  are  led  unresisting  along.  There  is  a. 
strange  contrast  in  their  appearance — one,  an 
old  man,  bent  down  by  the  weight  of  years — the 
other,  a girl  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood. 
Fairer  far  than  the  maidens  of  this  island,  she 
comes  from  a distant  land.  The  name  of  her 
home  is  unknown — or,  if  known,  would  sound 
harsh  and  unfamiliar  to  these  southern  ears. 
Father  and  daughter,  they  are  to  die — to  die  a 
martyr’s  death.  They  look  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed— they  do  not  seem  to  fear,  for  with  them 
the  bitterness  of  death  has  passed.  It  is  said 
that  they  belong  to  a hostile  faith — that  they  are 
called  Christians.  They  speak  little,  but  what 
they  do  say  is  not  understood,  for  it  is  in  a for* 
eign  tongue.  Whence  they  come,  or  by  what 
disastrous  fate  their  lot  has  been  cast  upon  this 
island,  none  know,  and  none  care  to  inquire.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  people  to  learn  that  a fitting 
sacrifice  will  this  day  he  offered  up  to  propitiate 
the  Celestial  Jove. 

The  procession  has  passed  on.  Priests  and 
priestesses  are  now  grouped  round  the  altar. 
They  have  besprinkled  the  people  with  holy  wa- 
ter. Prayers  and  incantations  have  been  mutter- 
ed— the  cups  have  been  crowned  with  the  purest 
will e— the  libations  of  drink  are  concluded,  and 
all  is  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 

The  old  man  is  to  die  first.  He  is  laid  upon 
the  altar — his  head  bent  back,  and  his  throat 
turned  upward,  ready  to  receive  the  blow.  He 
makes  no  sign  of  resistance.  It  is  a breathless 
moment  of  suspense  for  the  crowd.  The  offici- 
ating priest  has  raised  the  knife — it  descends— 
and  from  the  gaping  wound  inflicted  the  blood 
comes  rushing  out  and  crimsons  the  altar.  The 
limbs  of  the  victim  are  fearfully  convulsed  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 

Yet  look ! He  rears  himself  up  with  a last 
superhuman  effort,  and  stands'  upon  the  altar. 
The  priests  shrink  back  in  affright,  for  the  old 
man’s  eyes  glare  wildly,  and  his  arms  are  thrown 
aloft  in  a menacing  attitude.  His  lips  move  as 
though  about  to  speak — it  seems  as  if  some  fear- 
ful imprecation  was  struggling  for  utterance.  But 
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the  blood  cornea  oozing  and  hobbling  forth,  and 
the  power  of  speech  passes  away. 

It  was  but  a momentary  spasm — a precursor 
of  death.  A film  is  over  his  eyes  now,  and  he 
gropes  with  his  arms,  like  a loan  stricken  with 
blindness,  seeking  for  some  familiar  object  on 
which  to  lay  his  hands. 

Now  he  sinks  down,  and  makes  once  more  a 
faint,  wavering,  uncertain  motion  to  rise.  It  is 
in  vain,  for  the  tide  of  life  is  on  the  ebb ; and,  as 
it  trembles  on  that  mysterious  turning-point  be- 
tween Time  and  Eternity,  a murmur,  and  then  a 
loud  prolonged  shout  of  triumph  from  the  assem- 
bled spectators  announce  that  the  sacrifice  is  com- 
plete ! 

Hark ! The  voices  of  the  multitude  are  hush- 
ed, but  the  echoes  have  taken  up  the  shout.  Hark ! 
a distant  roar,  like  the  sound  of  many  waters. 
What  can  it  mean  1 they  mutter  one  to  another. 

But  stay.  Thero  is  another  victim.  A desire 
for  blood  has  been  roused,  and  the  eager  eyes  of 
the  crowd  are  still  expectant — their  appetites  have 
not  been  glutted  yet. 

The  sacrifice  ! The  sacrifice ! It  occupies  ail 
their  thoughts.  They  can  think  of  nothing  else. 
In  their  frenzied  excitement  they  know  not  that 
wrath  has  gone  out  from  the  presence  of  a greater 
God  than  him  whom  they  have  been  wont  to 
worship.  A dry  scorching  wind  has  sprung  up 
— a strange  unaccountable  wind,  that  carries  with 
it  no  life,  no  health,  no  animation  to  exhausted 
nature.  It  increases,  but  they  heed  it  not.  The 
sun  grows  dim  and  sickly,  but  they  see  it  not. 
Their  voices  are  raised  in  a frantic  shout,  as  the 
last  victim  is  brought  forth,  and,  in  her  white 
garments,  is  laid  upon  the  altar.  Again  the  up- 
lifted knife — again  the  fierce  unrelenting  counte- 
nance of  the  murderer — again  the  calm,  resigned, 
and  deathlike  countenance  of  the  unresisting  vic- 
tim pass  away  liko  some  hideous  dream.  There 
is  heard  a shriek  of  untold  agony — them  is  seen 
a quivering  of  the  body  as  the  knife  enters  the 
flesh — a gasping,  a struggling — a fearful  spas- 
modic struggling — and  then  the  triumphant  shout 
of  the  multitude  proclaims  the  presence  of  Death ! 

But  loud,  loud,  loud  over  that  shout — Hark ! 
again  the  roar  of  waters  ! 

What  is  it ! Par  from  the  sea,  what  means 
this  sound  of  waves,  rushing  and  rising  riotously 
one  over  the  other  ! I can  hear  them  froth,  and 
foam,  and  surge,  and  break,  as  though  I were 
tossed  about  in  their  very  midst ! 

Thus  they  looked  inquiringly,  but  spoke  not. 
Some  charm  seemed  to  have  paralyzed  their 
tongues  now.  The  excitement  of  the  sacrifice 
was  over,  and  they  stood  spell-bound. 

The  priests  paused,  and  were  unable  to  per- 
form the  concluding  rights  of  the  ceremony.  They 
retreated  in  dismay  to  the  Temple,  and  left  the 
yet  bleeding  body  of  their  victim  upon  the  high 
altar. 

Only  one  hour  had  elapsed  since  noon,  and  yet 
it  grew  dark  and  darker.  There  was  a great  con- 
fusion, and  a hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  throng. 
The  entire  mass  seemed  swayed  by  some  mys- 
terious agency.  People  strove  to  separate  them- 


selves from  the  multitude,  and  get  without  the 
city,  for  they  wanted  breathing  room.  Wild 
rumors  too,  began  to  pass  from  mouth  to  month, 
foreshadowing,  at  first  indefinitely,  some  great 
misfortune.  And  then,  amidst  the  increasing 
darkness,  faces  paled  to  a ghastly  pallor,  as,  sim- 
ultaneously from  a thousand  voices,  a loud  cry  is 
suddenly  rung  out,  “The  sea  has  broken  through 
its  barriers  and  is  bursting  over  the  island.  The 
sea  ! The  sea  is  upon  us  V ' 

Increased  darkness,  and  a fierce,  feverish  wind, 
that  comes  hissing  through  the  atmosphere  with 
the  scorching  air  of  a furnace.  Loud,  and  louder 
still — like  earthquake  shocks — the  noise  of  con- 
tending elements  breaks  upon  the  ear. 

Come,  come  to  the  top  of  yon  hill  without  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  city,  whither  the  more  cour- 
ageous are  flocking,  and  learn  somewhat  of  this 
awful  catastrophe.  Along  the  streets  you  meet 
groups  of  terror-stricken  citizens,  hastening  they 
scarcely  know  whither.  They  know  not  where 
to  turn  for  safety.  They  endeavor,  but  in  vain, 
to  shake  off  the  stifling  feeling  of  suffocation  with 
which  they  are  oppressed.  On  reaching  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  masses  of  human  beings  may  be 
discerned  around  its  base  groping  their  way  in 
the  pitchy  blackness.  The  roar  here  is  terrific. 
Beyond,  and  around  in  every  direction — but  at 
uncertain  distances — a dim,  shadowy,  phosphoric 
light  may  be  seen  dancing  madly  about.  It  comes 
from  the  water.  The  waves  have  encircled  you. 
They  are  whirling  round,  and  round,  and  round 
in  a vortex,  and  you  feel  that  they  draw  nearer 
at  every  sweep.  They  rise,  moreover,  at  times, 
to  a towering  height,  and  you  fancy  that  each 
succeeding  one  is  destined  to  fling  its  huge  body 
over  the  city,  and  bury  all  beneath  its  weight. 
But  no  such  hasty  and  merciful  annihilation  is 
at  hand. 

The  vast  multitude  know  now  that  they  are  in 
the  midst  of  a maelstrom — a mighty  maelstrom — 
that  roust  sooner  or  later  ingulf  their  island  and 
themselves.  They  are  stupefied — partly  with  ter- 
ror,  and  partly  with  astonishment — unable  to  com- 
prehend this  mysterious  convulsion  of  nature. 

Anon  strange  illuminations — for  they  are  more 
prolonged  than  ordinary  lightnings — are  seen  to 
flash  across  the  face  of  heaven,  and  open  up  a 
scene  unparalleled  in  its  sublimity.  Turn  to- 
ward the  city — the  central  point  of  attraction. 
Its  small,  insignificant  houses  can  scarcely  be 
discerned;  but,  gloomily  and  grandly,  the #Tem* 
pie  rises  up  from  their  midst.  The  lightning 
plays  around  the  sculptured  summits  of  its  pil- 
lars, and  makes  them  stand  out  boldly  against 
the  trebly  blackened  sky  beyond.  It  only  wears 
an  appearance  of  unaltered,  majestic  serenity;  it 
only  stands  unchanged  amidst  the  surrounding 
wreck. 

Above,  the  sky  has  assumed  a wild  and  fearful 
aspect.  The  clouds  are  riven  and  tom  into  shreds, 
for  it  seems  as  if  the  very  winds  are  opposed  one 
against  the  other  in  deadly  strife.  And  the  irt- 
furiated  waters,  rising  higher  and  higher,  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  are  leveling  hills,  fitting 
up  valleys,  hurling  down  huts,  ami  destroying 
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Tillages  in  their  progress.  Darkness  again  shuts 
out  this  fearful  sight,  and  the  terrified  people 
flock  back  to  the  city.  Its  streets  are  once  more 
thronged,  and  the  King  of  Terrors  stalks  about 
stamping  his  image  upon  every  face. 

Helpless  and  mute  they  instinctively  hasten 
toward  the  Temple  of  Zeus.  The  place  where 
erst  the  sacred  rites  were  celebrated  is  once  more 
filled — filled  with  people  in  whom  a great  change 
has  been  wrought.  But  an  hour  since  their  eyes 
were  glutted  with  the  revolting  sight  of  human 
sacrifice,  and,  with  their  senses  reeling  under  the 
excitement,  they  shouted  in  impious  triumph. 
Now,  in  the  thick  darkness,  they  are  uncon- 
sciously treading  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
crime  has  been  perpetrated,  and  are  trampling  on 
the  body  of  their  victim.  Now  the  sound  of  hu- 
man voices  is  either  hushed,  or,  when  heard,  is 
almost  unnatural  in  its  accents  of  terror  and  de- 
spair. 

All  those  who  had  fled  in  the  direction  of  their 
homes,  at  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  are  forced 
to  return.  On  every  side  the  waters  had  encom- 
passed them,  and  the  spray,  that  fell  in  showers 
over  the  city,  told  of  a fast  approaching  destruc- 
tion. The  outskirts  of  the  city  have  already  been 
swept  away. 

Even  the  superstitions  of  their  faith  are  flung 
aside.  They  burst  into  and  fill  the  sacred  edifice, 
as  if  it  could  afford  them  protection.  They  cling 
to  the  statue  of  Jove  imploring  its  aid ; but,  alas  I 
the  lightning  that  plays  around  that  immortal 
head  only  betrays  an  angry  scowl  upon  its  face. 
The  majesty  but  not  the  mercy  of  a god  is  writ- 
ten there  The  high  altar  is  desecrated,  and  the 
rich  ornaments  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  sculptured 
marble  are  tom  from  their  places  to  make  room 
for  the  maddened  throng.  They  became  so  firm- 
ly wedged  in,  so  knit  together,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  man  who  had  entered  to  return. 

Many  crowd  outside,  endeavoring,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  touch  the  Doric  pillars  of  the  Temple, 
in  the  fancied  hope  that  they  might  yet  be  saved. 

Can  it  be  credited  that  all  this  happened  in  an 
age  when  civilized  Europe  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  the  Christian’s  faith,  and  bowed  down  before 
the  Christian’s  only  God?  Yet  60  it  was. 

Loud  and  louder  roared  the  sea  as  it  swept 
with  terrific  rapidity  round  the  doomed  city.  As 
the  area  of  the  vortex  diminished  that  rapidity  in- 
creased. Many  houses  had  been  carried  away, 
and  by  the  mysterious  light  emitted  from  the 
foam  the  people  could  partially  see  the  fearful 
destruction  going  on,  and  feel,  in  advance,  all  the 
horrors  of  the  death  that  inevitably  awaited  them. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  now,  and  for  long  hours 
they  had  endured  this  suspense,  this  torture,  this 
despair.  How  many  durin  g this  time  died  through 
fear  or  by  suffocation,  or  how  many  fell  from  the 
violence  of  their  fellow-sufferers,  may  never  be 
disclosed.  True  it  is  that  the  weaker  sex,  the 
sick,  and  the  aged  were  trampled  dowrn  and  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  frantic  multitude  finally 
turned  their  hands  on  each  other  in  foul  unearth- 
ly murder. 

Reason  had  at  last  left  them  to  their  own  mad- 


dened, unrestrained  passions.  The  sacrifice,  the 
previous  excitement  of  the  day,  and  the  fear  of 
impending  death,  combined  to  drive  them  into  the 
wildest  insanity.  They  knew  no  longer  what 
they  did.  The  scene  had  become  a Pandemo- 
nium, not  of  men,  but  of  infuriated  demons. 

From  this  description  the  writer  naturally 
shrinks,  and  I only  venture  to  give  a few  feeble 
outlines,  and  leave  them  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
imagination. 

A fearful  sight  is  it,  at  any  time,  to  witness 
man  engaged  in  combat  with  his  fellow ; but 
how  much  more  fearful  was  this  1 Shut  up  in 
that  heathen  temple,  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves, bent  only  upon  murder — Death  encircling 
them  without — Death  at  work  within — amidst 
demoniac  yells,  rising  above  the  roar  of  approach- 
ing waters — and,  brooding  over  all,  a pitchy  dark- 
ness, occasionally  dispersed  by  flashes  of  vivid 
lightning  that  revealed  for  a moment  the  scene 
of  carnage.  The  combat  was  all  the  more  ter- 
rible because  the  combatants  were  unarmed,  and 
the  cries  of  the  dying  could  be  distinguished  by 
their  prolonged,  unearthly,  convulsive  shrieks. 
What  a spectacle  ! A multitude  maddened  with 
fear — hemmed  in  by  destruction — unable  to  es- 
cape— hoping  for  nothing,  seeking  for  nothing, 
desiring  nothing  but  the  death  of  each  other — an 
uncontrolled  multitude  of  frenzied,  raving  mani- 
acs ! It  was  a tragedy  enacted  on  this  earth 
that  rivaled  the  terrors  of  a very  hell  1 

I must  pause.  That  last  flash  of  lightning  re- 
veals too  much  horror.  It  reveals  men,  women, 
and  children  trampled  down  remorselessly,  furi- 
ously. It  reveals  the  survivors  still  struggling 
faintly,  locked  inseparably  together  in  a deathly 
embrace.  It  reveals  the  agonized  expression  of 
their  faces,  which  bear  now  but  little  trace  of  hu- 
manity. It  reveals  their  hands  stretched  wildly, 
frantically,  but  helplessly,  upward.  Ah ! Let 
darkness  come  again ! 

The  waters  approach  nearer — nearei^-nearer. 
As  the  circle  of  tho  mighty  maelstrom  decreases, 
its  velocity  augments.  The  city,  the  last  rem- 
nant of  Zamia,  is  fast  disappearing.  Nothing  re- 
mains but  the  mass  of  people  thronging  in  and 
around  the  Temple  ; and  that  Temple  6till  looms 
grandly  through  the  mist  and  darkness.  Now 
the  lightning  flashes  and  plays  upon  its  sculptured 
friezes.  It  stands  alone  amidst  that  wreck,  and 
looks  proud,  gloomy,  defiant,  gorgeous,  sublime 
— ay,  sublime  even  as  the  storm  itself!  What 
wonder  that  they  sought  its  sacred  shadow  for 
protection ! 

The  waters  approach  nearer — nearer — nearer. 
The  waves  have  at  last  reached  the  building,  and, 
sweeping  round  its  walls,  hurry  away  a thousand 
victims.  Amidst  their  roar,  the  cry  of  human  suf- 
fering is  drowned. 

Within,  there  is  a pause,  and  Murder  holds 
back  its  bloody  hand.  The  people  seemed  start- 
led into  reason — their  storm  of  passion  and  frenzy 
is  mysteriously  calmed  before  the  approach  of  Je- 
hovah’s mightier  wrath.  Again  the  lightning 
flashes  forth,  and,  illuminating  every  feature,  be- 
trays a ghastly  array  of  countenances  with  eyes 
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mildly  upward.  A colossal  waw  rises, 
Alui  b4ug$  vai^peiiJed  over  the  proud  building. 
It  feiter— ftbreitV*  down  arches,  art>hi~ 

ifdw,  f iliAins,  and  dome  They  ofe  hat  a feeble 
it*  p*  '$$$■  The  fovni  of  that  crash 
uftsJttta  hear* l mth**,  triilevu wav,  above  the  bek 
lovr»;<£  •'.if  the  leiripes?;  Arnst he?  s weep  of  the 
and  al!>  all  luj^ 

titbit  Tempb*.  their  city,  jttieir  island  am  loat — 
Zamiq  t*  blotted  out  of  existence,  and  iht>  Book 
of  im*t  Swtorj  is  foxier  cloned  ’. 

gvetv  trace  of  the  .ndnfi  had  passed  away  the 
next  morning,  The  waves  foiled  calmly  ami 
Ijutity  along,  perhaps  with  a mightier  swell  than 
usual,  f mt  there  vt-w  not  a wreck  upon  their  sur- 
face to  tell  that  beneath  them  a fair,  and  hut  yes- 
terday t thicl^y-^e^ated.'  *Lmd  Jay  buried. 

For  a long  time  the  fact  ..‘‘its  disappearance 
fremuhn  thee  of  creation  fceeiiW  to  he  unknown. 
It  might  be?  that  the  mariner  ccmM  not  account 
for  coining  his  lantlm&dv#,  >rml  fit  first  believed 
that  hits  own  calculation*  Were  at  fault.  But 
when  years  lapsed’,  and  tin  trace ‘of  Zanua  or  its 
inhabitants.  could  he  &is£0\*\T(\\^w)tt*n  theft  fate* 
waa  established  beyond  aH  doubt-— th*’  rcniein- 
brroicB  of  this  Heathen  dU  it  was  called, 

began  to  be  regarded*  -'yi'ilk-;  HUi'peretitioiw  awe, 
lattjf  comnmftrcat  ion  -.-triail.- feSter  eitketj  between 
if  and  the  rest  of  the  wbrfd,  andirt  those  &*ys, 
wheri  geographic*!.  he i once  wa*  unwind  ted.  none 
cmd  to  uupiiro  into  the  cause  of  its  mysterious 
destruction. 

Thus  it  am  that  Zatuki  was  fm^ottea  Yet, 
among  the  fisherman  who  freqiierit  the  Ionian 
Sea,  from  the  shores  of  Italy  to  those?  of  Greece, 
a vague  tradition  pf  the  irmu  l have  reeordntJ 
still  /exist*;  ; am)  at  the  mnre  mention  of ‘ 4 The 
tost.  ?)slathi*r  Vbo  sailor  to  this  day  devoutly  cross!- 

himself: 

Thirty  year^  ago,  a French  company  undertook 
to  retrieve  »omc  of  ZamiaV  relics  from  the  sea, 
whe.tvln  they  hud  lain  entombed  hit nearly  eleven 
etJUturiw. 

A Hhip  w*$  flighted  for  the  purpose* 

mil  started  from  Marseilles,  Imt  xt*:u mod  without 
efffHirlg  the  object  nivicw:  Whether  these  par- 
ties uh,ib!e  to  discover  the  precise  locality 
tit  fhebdrmd,  o'rkhether,  tftxitt  it#  depth,  it  was 
found  sk  b*  1‘ryond  roach.  f hate  not  been  ahle 
to  h>>m  Ifttify  know  that  such  sj  eebeitts  wa* 
conceived,  and  that  an  energetic  attempt  was 
m^de  to  .carry  kt  ‘ •/  • f*; 

TV  >Hiivrpn*&  w&t  a complete,  foiling 


IN, A UfrlATJC  JUM^OTt  '■ 

A numerous  charitable  iftsutnt&Ti* 

XX  fiuttuled  by  the  boner oleueo  of  our  bttV  and 
we  kvidw  pf  none  of  which  NVw  York  cori; 
bn  mbsv- jtiutly  proud  ’then  the  LunaticAilylum  on 
Bl^ckwejrsf  Jaland.  The  hiutding  is  situated  ■ 
rhe  n^.rth  #»>du  of  tlv?  jjhare.I,'  and  b about  m tiules 
dwttnt  from  the  City  Hill.'  It  tMhe  property  of 
ihe  City arid  was  ckbihhshnd  c^irTasi^ery  for  tBe 
support  und  tTCilmertr  of  ihns#  lunatics  whose 
friend*  are  upihle  to  piy  for  the  supefrionr  ncco/u-  j 
mod^tious  of  s prirato  fl^ylaJltr  The  location  is ; 


udnmaldy  -adipTsd  tt>  the  pt|f)K)ee  fur  which  it  \ya* 
yelecti*!!,  the  only  ol/jerftmr  to  it  bsdng 
of  sufiicient  land  for  the  ^rnployiucnt  of  th/e 
jvatientA, ” as  itn  inmat a?  are  farmed.,  in  cvsricuf- 
iure<  horfieuUorg.  and  other  healthful  Wocfc*  oh 
h^cessafy  for  persons  ir/  the;i t )^uditu'it.  I'W 
population  of  the  institution  'ix ^ *ftc  and;, 

seven  hnn»Ired..  aiming  wuptrt  apts  fjativA«  «^i’thwo’gt 
he  World.  Thfti,  tuwevcf  iV  mure 
than  ffilltifts  rmgir.aliy  intended  to  accoonnod  u'r 
aud  it  iif  (ht?rcfof^  ileaipaW#?  iiraf  it  should  he  rot- 
iarged  to  meet  the  eeasv;:n,!v-tncrcWujg  le?t»iiuk 
upon  hf»  ntvau*.  Excellent  U dUpkyml  in 
the  manner  in  which  th^  surrounding  grouT/d» 
laiii  (tuf , ftru)  th»f  iiigWt  otisivation  k c\hihi(ed 
in  the  ^Uiilfty  of  tiwvr  product v w ho  are 

not  employed  at  (his  hind  of  wnrk-  or  occupiexl 
in  the  A»\yUuttf  aw  allowed  to  saurji^?  through 
the  Walks  dt  redttj«?  inadcr  the  shade  trees  with 
which  tt«»  part  of  the.  ^boiAklfe  The  * is- 
ator  at  once  r«cpg nkes  ksU'Ong  tHew-  unt-d/?(ir  pa- 
tumtft-  two  diKtloct  gntf  4ft>d  t(xr  rr#riU 

arfcholy-;  the  one  cfcat^tsri2ed  1%  the  Create *r 
bilaniy  qful  apparenf  happlnea<i,  ari(l  t.he  ollterby 
itb«  de'^x^t  despondency  and  inaction. 

Before  file  ring  the  hnilding  the  vyc  k attract- 
ed by  tiio  fine  proportion*  and  elegant  ap pearauce 
of  the.  s*tcrim\  The  main  IwftkBn^  in  ishich  rw* 
the  rooms  of  the  principal  tdBrcrsv  ijp  cftn^ru»ted 
cf  gmmte  Iris  buiifi  in  the  form  of  an  octagon 
having  a diameter  of  #0  &w  Two  winge,  con- 
structed of  the  ervjnfi  material,  extend  from  it  at: 
right  angle*  to  each  oiher.  the  length  of  kith  being 
4i>0 -fwit.  One  wing  is  occupied  exdu«ft^lv  by 
n?ak,  «t|d  tfto  otiiev  by  female  patienls . They  are 
each  three  atones  in  iteighb  and  nmnmg  through 
the  entire  length  are  three  corridors,  or  halls,  in 
which  the  inmates  are  allowed  to  mke  isxerciue  at 
smted  urtierval*  during  the  day  Opening  into  these 
halls  ire  llib  rooms  occupied  by  the  patient*  aa 
(ptfi the  risiror,  as  he  pauses 
•>  : Splendid  statre aw  that  w i mb 

from  the  gnaupii  lo  ifee  oupoU  in  the  centre  of  the 
rifjtngon,  is  at  once  struck  by  the  general  order 
and  nerdm**  ivhich  pm  ail.  There  \v  bm  Iflife 
commingUn|r  thepati^rtil^  each  hcing’iipjTareiit- 
ly  loo  much  r,baorhnd  in  hit  own  edhrfi  it*  attend 
In  tb«wo  uf  Ink  If  o&*  id  ta 

the  dehtsions  of  another,  great  pAtjence  ;aul  for- 
thrtviriw  iurinifeat^d,  unl^i  therf  bft  a nfa&y, 
tng  of  incite  whim  infcrrsilou  U n?  Htr  wA< 

Scene  of  eonfumofi  ensues.  ' Kings  qua*- 
‘m  here  as  well  as  in  the  gn*  would  cutwde. 
krifltocratic  pretemrlons  elae>h.  and  rival  philoao- 
pbrn  disagree;  Time  i*  enough  /imagination 
among  them  to^nakc  the  fxsttbne  Of  ii  romunc^r. 
and  wo  doubt  if  even  Mr*.  fUulehfttf  or  Monk 
l>ewts  ever  exceeded  them  in  f fancy 

ur  utoryeloufi  ircveivtioiv  beftwfi  that  they 

am  po^s^ion  e.,f  untold  wraith,  gigantic 
altength,  incredible  -?rrifriu>«a,  and  Ptber  itesira- 
hlc  endowmonte.  but  imagm^  that  they  if*  de- 
prived of! he  use  of  them  by  some  p«  wet  or  agency 
b*et  which  they  have  no  comm]  A IwJr  of  tall 
and  commanding  Tfttpcntancc  met  us  near  t he  dooj 
of  one  of  the  halls,  and  solicbcd  our  assistance  in 
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obtaining  ninety  millions  .af  dollar*  wtod*  were  y t have  evi*n  Hung,  t;<*  you  can  b&  for  your- 
w urn ij fully  withheld  from  her,  and  which  arc  at  self,  ftoeto,”  auui  to.  ‘in  to  mo«4  perfect  wv 
peasant  seemed  in  the  sacristy  of  a church  Uri  tor;-  and,  a*  yv>u  km>w,  it  m to  great  object  of 
(vinciumali.  Her  reusoovvig  wiu?  quite  cogent,  uty  desire*  ti*  hav*  ito  poor  mature*  a*  comfort- 
tolto  indui'crm^fits  wlmdi  etit  heM  forth  fertile  able  as  their  cumifttou  and  circuntsvaiices  wiil 
Wnxcsaful  prosecution  at  he*  dwiu*  were  such  as  permit  Of  course,”  to  ^continued.. 41  it  is  m4 
might  tempt  the  cupidjt*  of  to  mo*t  Avaricious  pogtolc  topiopk  indiviisUit^of  mind  -to  be  al- 
Uwyer  .,  She  promt  mi  a %^onmusaipn  of  3^  per  way*  kept  in  «irderx  and  we  NiuUSt  xliWcJvu*e  tviakt 
. uts  thi?  whole -amount.  bcsMks  fimibtung  ail  all  torwanees  for  tom.-'  They 'lore 
die  nnrewsary  evidence  >f  title;  juul  dee  vjckm  —and  here  the  lowered  her  voice,  z*  if  appro- 
»7v«rffite  railroad  to  tto place  w tor #to  trea*mrv«  lietove  that  toy  might  hear  her- — “ (hey  arc 
Wtfte  toncesikii  The  asylum  ahe  regard#  ?i*  a someuwes  a little  riotoity  hut  then  we  can  ml 
•large*  confiai  '&:.<:**  ;$$  /alto,  and  sife  w conXUnt-  expect  iiwt  people  in  toil  * tote  of  mind  toubl 
iy •ptc'Uph- <1  i vo  its  management,  -and  .act  like  us,  who  have  got  our  reason  and  judg- 

the  i rauauMasion  oi  uneuigtoeo  bi>  *1)  parta  of  to  ment  perfect/  V e«,  oil  thing,®  honsukr^d,  I think 
cnuritfv  Communication*  ute  often  temntol  by  to.r$  k $w  **ause  to  complaint , Thaw  been  he/e 
her,  infurramg  lief  ui  the 'vmuxihfyfic^tnVtohhj'  now  <m?r  tmyesr«}  fend  l was  never  ^o  wtil 
her  eomirw  to  prc-iemt  the  recovery  of  her  prop-  khed  With  the  Mate  of  the  institution  as  I aaj  at 
«nrty  The  agent  vto  consent  to  mukrtto  to  pmfcvmt,  find  that.  Ik  toying  a great  tkto” 
raw  van  bv«  the  a^Vaiitggb  af  all  to  btoitftca  -u  T*;S.  indeed , " the  Docior,  <;you  are  sIsk 
pteKeiitcd  hy  the  telegraph  jtfid  h^r  y^lp^hjLe  nd-  .string  - pf  credit  for  the  arfuitrahlc  maocer  in 
vio»  in  addition  • x’v  ;••’/'  *'•  ^ which. y dp  perform  your r«- W-^Otife  . 

While  sba  was  telling  n«  the  # jory  pf  h©t  indebted  to  your  kind  eary  tuui  treatmf4}t  ofiho&i 
and  eliciting  as  to  take  m arjLiyn  iniff-  itpati#  ym^'  We  fully  appreciate  fh«  tophtbut . 
•JHt  id  obutimig'  redress,  We  Vdiiwtoi!  by  a senices  you  render  tq  tlU.*  insiitmtoi,  &nd  waarre 
dviU  chdiuant  to? prop^nrty, ; wb^kttfpfuiedi  da  grate IwV in  yhei  tor' '.aji you  hay e dune  *:v 

»o  W'e  h&d  juiddh^ijd,  Thank  you,  'Poelor^’  fciie  replied,  'Mt 
Wui  i.liji; *he  wos  tjirr  riglil/ui  owner  of  the  « innly  always  iw  my.  desire  lu  »ks«Ae  your  approve 
miihuirt;:  *nd  coulkkme.  Good-m'^mijig, 

’ it  i'h  hi}  Ula«  ; aho  lu^  no  property,”  she  ci+  no  say  mg* *iw  -left  us  With  *ui  that  *e<med  to 
•‘hiiined  ; • i(  U adl  mine ; 1 ootr*  vvctj  thing—  the  *ay,  “ What  could  dn  v do  without  uu:  kt  thk 
jmld  uiitKH,  (he  t«&  pfarii«iions---;dh  kH  art  mine. ' evaublkhujcru  < ' AVe  Watched  tier  tiiL  'UiO  cn- 
Bftf?  jrti  Tiuhody y she  k era zf  , I am The  Qucon;  k.rcd  one  nf  the  sitting  opaii.tm  nU  at  the  end  of 
t i\m  the  t;mon  j k tk  ail  mine  * umdu  f miiui ,,A  tlie  corridor,  where  we  afterward  found  her  1 oukV 
The  e pcak-ex  was  uikiuf  sev^uy  yuam  idd,  hut  tug  over  tome  yvwjk  at  which  the  w'omtn  wern 
her  eye  had  not  hoah  'iitotoed  by  age,  au4  ^vrry  nmployed.  Th^rs-'  W'ha  'tvolhing  yihziewx  ut  her 
sentence  ajhe  Ottered  ww  nmdcrrd  |tcc  aitoiy  im-  appearance  or  I hat  w ouid  have  kd  any 

prestfive  by  to  looks  ami  stftmg  g«Ath;tih>ii\«u . ami  to  uuagine  thai  the  was  hot  in  complete  yof^- 
6h<*  I oid  u»*  «hfi  tol  ton  to  m ihiii  .fccbion  i»f  ail  her  *>-uze*.  ■ perfect iv  cairn'  .find 

ouildvng  to  to  parpw^ i W4f%uito^sed;  whun  >lw?  w as  aditressed  ehe  wt^-' 

ojid  thfit,  tnach  'Wf  jp^uco'  T ' ^y^fT^r  question  that  *rae  aeied  wiih ;tr- 

had  iu*cn  cbjuigird  from  a a pVtoptheM  wl  succunacy,  ’ to  4otly  > 

cotnenon  fioarding-iiOii^e.  aobcitude  being  the.  V-\re  nrtd  tteamom  nf 

Another,  sriUt  ,l  smi Ung  fho^t*  who,  as  «he  brfitott,  w«tb  reminded  tv  h^r 

ieon  of  pity  d»r.;  ilcUwutn  ■ mmUw'  v^ittch  #fc  to  cllkcgc 

l^rinJi^dv  w-  js-H  not  funny  that  to  touhl  he*  She  bad  hardly  kft  tit  When  putinnt 

UevA^ ^’ili  nbia  tumaenke  C ^v;But  the  doej;  not  know  txitroduecd  hxiri-t'iV,  Awd  hegart  to  etiUghui)  ns  in 
whv*  / (wiih  A Ito  to  by  t&  mem#  un-  regard  U*  the  which  occupied  Ik^r  ititnd 

gtact^iil  coufl/ijot)  i4 1 am  Hue  Queim,  sad  the*#  /She  b^lifncd  Umt  she  wa>}  the  wife  tif  the  Prfe§4- 
y'  /Before  *he'cuuid  proi'to  drill  of  thp  United,  Stale*,  and  that  her  jiitouT 
fuiihpf  V5hh ;.to ; htodry  , she  wat  ilhmapTed  by  rkbfefe  wm?  to  White  Hoto  at 
;toto‘r Tfr.'  l&utoy  in  a “ Those  people,"  kaid  to,  rt  ft^rrliig  to  to  ni- 
inoiuu^-Uk-e  mmmt  tout  the  cotnliiimt  ?T  th?  ) matc8,  i*  h«ive  not  a proper  r^psai  to  my  posj- 
iottitutihrt  md  its  miaak*.  Sfo  wo>t;a  ^taki,  {tio-  livni  tlmr  of  my'  hii*bto  , hut  they  ftliad  W 
tronfy  woman,  and  had  we  nfd  bnivivpi^ek^n  made  to  know  then  pvapi?  pheu:^  A fm 
fe>hj  tfeg  the  was  u pfitirnt-,  ^ Bfeuld  .OtM^h  Imui  to  Pe^cicutcM  M tv  itofc'fvtal  a j<2Qn8 

taken  her  to  one  of  the  Her?  man,  of  lady- i ito  appc^rnncc^ho  Wemvd  to  t^ke 

astpxttcr  adA  h?;T  comersHtioti  would  kioi  Juwfitt  in  A>iy  thirij^  ahtot  her,  hut  who#o 
#r*Cf g tr  o>  that  to  >c*  by  '■  whofe  atio«>tUui  Mppoaicd  ?o  ho  rtfekd  rot  to  • 

to  instittiUori  Icy  administer  to  to  ytots  hf  fe  paswin^;  wejssitl.s-  which  cmtld  tjo  slvtt  from  the 
uuiiai<>  The  moment  *hc  poroeived  w<v  #ho  wiudovi'  M ^fimh  to’  fitood  Her  face  had  o 
pfoa.chcd.  and  after  the  usual  • rt*n»,irk*  upoiv  to  tiitowhedy  i-xpreBsion,  wlii.cjrlno  plainly  told  the 
wtAlhcr,  ^he  cormiwancod  tiilking  'vftt.h'. 'i>r. . Ran-  naUto  '^f  her  tnaaihjhi  Every  dot  alio  took  op 
*'*5  u>  ?i.  mo^  senous  m;jfuicr  ;Ah.)uv  the  toeairiitijn  her  po^iuon  by  the  wimlmv,  in  to  hofie  of  at* 
rtf  '"  the  poor  crcstiito^v  as  «he  caiied  them,  who  «;ng  dim  feng-vxpiuicij  vcmKel  that  wjt#  to  comcy 

w«r«  ■ plained  her  dmrge.  her  t to  island.  Thi«  wa«  hmr  *ple  ocoupa* 
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tion : she  took  no  part  in  the  conversation  around 
hei;  she  heeded  not  the  visitors,  and  did  not 
shrink  from  the  observation  which  her  sad  tale 
ejcited ; she  was  unconscious  of  every  thing  in 
the  world  save  the  creations  of  her  own  disor- 
dered mind  ; the  earth  contained  nothing  for  her 
but  the  swelling  sails  and  the  tapering  masts  of 
the  vessel  that  was  to  bear  her  to  her  lover.  Her 
tale  was  a melancholy  one.  The  morning  of  her 
life  was  bright  and  unclouded ; but  she  had  scarce* 
ly  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  when  her  father  failed 
in  business,  and  after  struggling  in  vain  to  re- 
trieve his  shattered  fortune  died,  leaving  his  chil- 
dren to  battle  with  the  world.  Her  brother  came 
to  this  country,  and  obtained  a situation  in  one 
of  the  Western  States,  and  wrote  to  his  two  sis- 
ters to  join  him  in  his  adopted  home.  Jouy,  a 
celebrated  French  writer,  says  that  the  folly  of 
woman,  whether  sane  or  insane,  is  traceable  to 
two  distinct  causes — love  or  vanity ; and  in  her 
case,  it  was  the  first  of  these  that  had  driven  rea- 
son from  its  throne.  The  separation  from  one 
she  loved,  brooded  over  amidst  the  wild  solitude 
of  the  ocean,  unhinged  her  mind;  for  there,  on 
shipboard,  she  first  manifested  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity. The  sight  of  a ship  would  excite  her  to 
madness ; and,  when  passing  one,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  confine  her;  for  she  would  try 
strength  and  subtlety,  strain  every  nerve,  use 
every  wile  to  escape  from  those  who  guarded 
her,  that  she  might  fling  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
so  reach  the  passing  vessel,  which  she  believed 
would  convey  her  to  the  beloved  one.  Many  a 
miserable  sufferer  has  crossed  the  Atlantic — 
many  an  instance  of  self-devotion  has  that  ocean 
witnessed ; but  we  doubt  if  any  misery  could  be 
greater,  any  love  more  unwavering,  than  that  of 
the  sister  who  tended  and  watched  over  her  dur- 
ing her  long  and  dreary  voyage. 

In  1849  they  landed  in  New  York,  and  the 
first  intelligence  they  received  was  that  the  brother 
whom  they  had  come  so  far  to  see  had  died  of 
cholera.  The  sister,  though  worn  out  by  ac- 
cumulated griefs,  and  her  health  destroyed  by 
constant  labor  and  watching,  worked  on  until  she 
was  able  to  work  no  longer.  She  had  contrived 
with  the  scanty  earnings  she  obtained  by  her 
needle,  and  by  giving  lessons  in  music  and  F rench, 
to  support  herself  and  her  helpless  charge,  until 
finding  herself  no  longer  able  to  maintain  her, 
she  brought  her  to  the  Asylum,  where  she  has 
remained  ever  since.  The  devoted  sister  died 
two  years  ago  of  consumption,  and  the  afflicted 
creature  whom  we  saw  at  the  Institution  is  the 
only  oue  left  of  the  family  She  not  unfrequent- 
ly  repeats  the  tale  of  hope  deferred,  and  in  a sad, 
plaintive  tone  of  voice  inquires  of  the  attendants 
if  her  lover  has  come  to  take  her  with  him  to  her 
own  country.  She  believes  that  Queen  Victoria 
has  ordered  a fleet  expressly  to  convey  her  to  her 
distant  home;  every  hour  she  is  expecting  the 
arrival  of  her  betrothed,  and  the  boatmen,  as  they 
pass  the  island,  may  see  her  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows waving  a handkerchief  to  the  vessels  as  a 
signal  of  her  residence.  This  is  the  absorbing 
idea  of  her  mind;  and  although  death  has  left 


her  alone  of  all  her  family,  she  can  not  be  made 
conscious  of  her  loss. 

Turning  from  her  with  a feeling  of  melancholy 
caused  by  her  sorrowful  story,  our  eyes  met  those 
of  a beautiful  child  whose  bright  and  happy  coun- 
tenance seemed  to  exercise  a cheerful  influence 
on  all  about  her.  The  mother  was  brought  to 
the  Asylum  about  six  months  ago  with  the  child 
in  her  arms . During  the  first  few  days  she  would 
not  speak,  but  clung  to  her  child  as  though  her 
whole  existence  was  centred  in  its  being.  At 
last  the  kindness  of  the  attendants  overcame  her 
obstinacy ; she  began  to  speak,  entreating  not  to 
be  sent  away,  and  asserting  that  the  babe  in  her 
arms  was  Jesus  Christ.  She  still  labors  under 
tins  delusion,  although  she  has  greatly  improved 
in  her  physical  and  mental  condition,  and  will  in 
a few  months  probably  recover. 

Supposing  that  all  we  saw  in  the  haU  or  cor- 
ridor were  patients,  a most  ludicrous  mistake  oc- 
curred, which  we  will  here  describe  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  have  a curiosity  to  see  the 
interim:  of  a lunatic  asylum.  Addressing  one  of 
the  women  who  was  walking  about  among  the 
patients  with  the  air  of  a person  invested  with 
some  authority,  we  inquired  as  to  her  health,  and 
shook  hands  with  her,  supposing  that  we  were 
speaking  to  one  of  the  patients.  This  opinion 
was  strengthened  when  we  saw  her  winking  at 
another  woman,  and  we  left  her  wondering  what 
was  her  particular  hallucination.  Upon  asking 
Dr.  Ranney,  we  found  that  we  had  mistaken  one 
of  the  attendants  for  a lunatic ; this  explained  at 
once  the  cause  of  her  winking  at  the  other,  who 
was  also  an  attendant,  and  who  evidently  en- 
joyed the  whole  occurrence  as  a capital  joke. 

We  had  aB  yet  seen  none  of  the  violent  cases, 
but  before  we  left  we  had  no  complaint  to  make 
in  regard  to  that  particular.  While  we  were 
passing  through  the  wards,  one  of  the  patients 
came  out  and  commenced  abusing  the  Doctor 
with  the  virulence  of  a virago,  called  him  by  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets,  and  concluded  by  tell- 
ing him  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him  hung.  She 
became  so  violent  that  the  attendants  were  obliged 
to  lock  her  up  in  her  room,  from  which  she  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth  a torrent  of  abuse  till  we 
left  the  place. 

Among  the  various  delusions  with  winch  these 
poor  creatures  are  afflicted,  there  appears  to  be 
none  more  prevalent  than  the  belief  that  they  are 
either  related  to  some  eminent  person  or  that  they 
are  themselves  celebrated.  This  is  a delusion, 
however,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  inmates  of 
lunatic  asylums.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing several  who  were  thus  afflicted  before  leaving 
the  Institution. 

“ When  will  Lord  Bantyne  call  and  see  me  1 
Has  he  not  sent  Mr.  McCormack,  his  embassador, 
for  me  yet  1”  impatiently  inquired  a woman  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  of  an  appearance  whioh 
certainly  would  not  be  called  prepossessing. 

41 1 have  waited  here  for  years,  and  as  yel  I 
have  received  no  intelligence  of  either  Lord  Baifc* 
tyne  or  the  Marquis  of  Ballina.  The  Queen  will 
surely  send  some  of  my  noble  friends  to  visit  me, 
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and  have  me  conveyed  from  this  place.  Who 
says  that  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of 
Derby  1 Don’t  I know  him  and  all  hie  family  1 
Will  they  never  come  near  me  again  1 Tell  them 
I am  here,  and  that  they  must  take  me  away  with 
them.  Won’t  you  write  to  them!”  she  said  in 
beseeching  tones ; “ write  to  them  and  let  them 
know  where  I am.” 

This  patient,  we  were  informed,  would  sit  on 
her  chair  for  hours,  and  repeat  over  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  the  long  list  of  her  aristocratic  con- 
nections and  friends.  She  was  firmly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  she  was  related  to  some  noble 
family,  and  that  her  childhood  was  passed  in  the 
midst  of  wealth  and  luxury,  but  nowall  her  friends 
had  abandoned  her.  Still  she  never  gave  up  the 
hope  that  they  would  relent,  and  would  finally 
place  her  in  the  position  she  once  occupied.  Day 
after  day  she  made  the  same  inquiries  of  the  at- 
tendants, who  always  gave  her  an  answer  which 
they  believed  would  gratify  her.  Every  night  she 
retires  to  rest  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  on 
the  morrow  some  of  her  titled  acquaintances ; 
and  although  the  morrow  brings  with  it  disap- 
pointment, she  hopes  on  still,  and  will  continue 
to  hope  till  the  advent  of  that  morrow  which  shall 
end  her  life  of  misery. 

On  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  we  en- 
tered one  of  the  apartments  which  is  used  by  the 
inmates  as  a sitting-room.  Here  we  found  about 
a dozen  of  them  assembled ; some  engaged  at 
needle- work,  and  others  in  reading  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  disturbed 
by  our  visit ; but,  with  a very  few  exceptions, 
they  were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  Two 
or  three,  who  were  evidently  the  victims  of  that 
peculiar  kind  of  insanity  called  melancholia , sat 
apart  from  the  rest  muttering  some  unintelligible 
jargon.  Among  these  there  was  one  in  particu- 
lar who  attracted  our  attention  by  her  singular  ap- 
pearance and  the  peculiarly  harsh  and  unpleasant 
sound  she  made  with  her  throat.  She  sat  on  a 
chair,  with  her  feet  resting  upon  one  of  the  rails, 
and  her  body  bent  forward  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  Her  head  was  sunk  between 
her  shoulders,  and  her  face  bore  an  expression  of 
half-subdued  terror.  There  she  sat  from  morning 
till  night,  uttering  a sound  entirely  unlike  any 
thing  earthly  that  we  have  ever  heard.  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  look  at  us  as  we  entered ; and  then 
relapsing  into  her  accustomed  posture,  she  made 
the  sound  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Opening 
her  mouth,  she  cried,  “ Shoo— shoo— shoo !”  in 
a tone  of  terror,  as  if  frightened  at  some  horrible 
object  which  she  saw  before  her.  We  could  not 
learn  the  cause  of  her  insanity,  but  it  was  our 
opinion,  from  her  appearance  and  her  strange 
manner  of  acting,  that  she  had  actually  been 
frightened  out  of  her  senses. 

While  passing  again  through  the  corridor  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  that  portion  of  the  building 
which  is  set  apart  for  the  males,  a girl  about  six- 
teen years  of  age  came  toward  us,  and  looked  up 
in  the  face  of  each  with  an  idiotic  smile  that  was 
melancholy  to  behold.  Dr.  Ranney  patted  her 
on  the  head,  and  calling  her  by  name,  asked  if  she 


did  not  know  him ; but  she  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand what  he  .said,  gazing  at  him  with  the 
same  expression.  “ Don’t  you  remember  me* 
Janey  1”  he  said.  “Say  Doctor .” 

She  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  and  then  re- 
peated the  word  after  him  with  imperfect  articu- 
lation ; but  no  ray  of  intelligence  lighted  up  her 
features,  nor  did  she  appear  to  have  any  conscious- 
ness of  what  she  said.  She  is  a hopeless  case  of 
idiotcy ; for  while  the  majority  of  the  patients 
understand  sometimes  what  they  are  doing,  her 
mind  seems  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  comprehen- 
sion. 

Passing  from  the  female  department,  we  en- 
tered that  appropriated  to  the  males,  which,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  is  in  another  part  of  the 
building.  Here  we  found  the  wards  at  either  side 
of  the  corridor  all  open,  and  their  occupants  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  hall,  or  intently  gazing  out 
of  the  windows  at  some  objects  of  attraction.  We 
had  just  entered,  when  one  of  the  patients  stepped 
forth  from  a group  of  which  he  was  the  centre, 
and  in  the  most  courteous  style  bade  us  welcome. 
He  had  at  one  time  been  in  affluent  circumstances, 
and  even  in  his  present  condition  you  could  ob- 
serve a certain  refinement  of  manner,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  his  associates.  “ How  are 
you,  gentlemen  1 ” said  he.  “ This  is  really  pleas- 
ant weather.  Visiting  our  institution,  eh!  Doc- 
tor,” he  continued,  addressing  Dr.  Ranney,  “how 
long  am  I to  continue  here ! Have  you  written 
to  my  friends  and  informed  them  that  my  health 
is  quite  recovered,  and  I would  leave  my  present 
dwelling!” 

After  assuring  him  that  his  desires  would  be 
attended  to,  and  that  he  would  be  removed  very 
soon,  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied.  On  another 
occasion,  however,  he  was  not  so  easily  quieted, 
and  at  last  became  very  abusive,  making  use  of 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets  to  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  accusing  him  of  theft  and  other  crimes. 
“Yes,  sir,”  said  he  to  this  gentleman,  when  he 
had  been  told  that  his  friends  would  be  informed 
of  his  request — “ yes,  sir,  you  said  that  before, 
sir,  and  now  I desire  to  let  you  know  that  I will 
not  be  imposed  upon  any  longer,  and  that  if  I am 
not  released  from  this  place  I will  find  a way  to 
get  out ! I have  been  here  longer  than  is  requi- 
site for  the  good  of  my  health  ; and  once  for  all, 
sir,  I tell  you  I must  be  liberated.”  He  was  as- 
sured by  the  officer  that  he  would  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  oblige  him.  But  this  only  served 
to  exasperate  him  still  more,  and  he  eventually 
worked  himself  into  a perfect  fury,  without,  how- 
ever, committing  any  act  of  violence  on  those 
about  him.  He  had  killed  his  wife  because,  as 
be  alleged,  she  had  sold  his  blood  to  a doctor,  and 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  destroying  her  in  self- 
defense.  This,  with  other  proofs  of  his  mental 
aberration,  caused  his  removal  to  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, from  which  he  is  always  pleading  to  be  lib- 
erated. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases — if  subjects  of 
this  description  can  be  called  interesting — is  that 
of  a man  who  is  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  he  has  discovered  the  real  elixir  vita  for 
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which  philosophers  and  alchemists  have  toiled  in 
vain  for  centuries. 

He  has  named  it  Longevine ; and  he  says  that 
one  drop  of  it  taken  by  a person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  one  hundred  years  will  give  him  re- 
newed life  for  another  century,  at  the  tennination 
of  which  a repetition  of  the  dose  will  be  attended 
with  the  same  result.  The  great  obstacle,  how- 
ever, to  the  universal  application  of  this  wonder- 
ful discovery,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  but 
very  few  live  to  the  required  age ; and  this  he 
gives  as  a reason  why  it  has  not  received  that 
popularity  to  which  he  considers  it  justly  entitled. 
He  descants  upon  its  virtues  by  the  hour,  and 
presents  himself  as  another  instance  to  prove  that 
men  of  true  genius  are  never  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated by  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

Sitting  in  gloomy  isolation,  we  observed  a man 
of  almost  gigantic  proportions,  with  a strong  leath- 
ern belt  fastened  around  his  waist,  to  which  his 
hands  were  bound  by  cuffs  of  the  same  material. 
Among  all  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  there  was 
none  to  whom  the  title  of  madman  could  be  ap- 
plied with  more  justice  than  to  him.  He  was  a 
true  personification  of  those  madmen  that  we 
sometimes  read  of,  but  which  we  had  supposed 
were  long  ago  extinct.  There  was  a mingled  ex- 
pression of  wildness  and  ungovernable  passion  in 
his  eyes,  and  this,  combined  with  large,  coarse, 
brutal  features,  made  him  a truly  terrible-looking 
being.  He  said  nothing,  but  glared  at  us  in  a j 
manner  that  was  any  thing  but  pleasant ; so  we 
left  him  in  undisturbed  possession,  not  caring  to 
rouse  one  whose  passions  when  excited  are  like 
the  fierce  rage  of  the  volcano,  threatening  destruc- 
tion to  every  living  thing  within  its  compass.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  other  patients  had  an  instinctive 
dread  of  him,  for  they  all  kept  at  a most  respect- 
ful distance,  although  the  mariner  in  which  his 
hands  were  fastened  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  do  mischief. 

Of  a far  different  temperament  was  another  to 
whom  we  were  introduced.  He  had  a benevolent 
cast  of  countenance,  and  appeared  much  gratified 
when  spoken  to  by  any  of  the  visitors.  His  prin- 
cipal amusement  was  a game  of  chess,  which  he 
played  with  a skill  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a Spanish  grandee.  His  whole  attention  was 
fixed  upon  the  pieces  before  him  with  an  intensity 
that  nothing  could  disturb.  He  watched  every 
move  of  his  antagonist  as  eagerly  as  if  a life  were 
depending  upon  the  game,  and  had  him  check- 
mated in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the  first  piece 
was  moved.  This  man,  we  were  told,  spoke  sev- 
eral languages  with  remarkable  fluency,  and  if 
learning  were  44  the  one  thing  needful,”  he  would 
certainly  be  better  entitled  to  the  professor’s  chair 
than  many  who  occupy  that  position  in  our  first- 
class  colleges. 

Hut  perhaps  the  most  singular  case  of  delusion 
which  we  had  yet  seen  was  that  of  a patient, 
who  imagined  that  he  had  charge  of  the  planet 
Jupiter.  He  conversed  with  us  for  a few  mo- 
ments, when  breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  course 
of  some  remarks  he  was  making  on  the  weather, 
he  said  he  must  attend  to  Jupiter.  Then  going 


to  one  of  the  windows,  he  took  up  the  same  po- 
sition which  he  assumed  every  day,  gazing  in- 
tently on  the  sky,  as  if  he  really  saw  there  in 
the  broad  daylight  the  objpet  of  his  solicitude. 
Upon  him  he  believed  depended  the  safety  of  the 
planet,  which,  if  once  destroyed,  would  plunge  the 
world  into  irretrievable  misery  and  ruin.  His 
insanity  was  somewhat  like  that  of  the  astrono- 
mer in  Rasselas,  who  believed  he  had  the  control 
of  the  elements,  the  regulation  of  the  weather, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons.  “ The  sun,H 
said  he,  44  has  listened  to  my  dictates,  and  passed 
from  tropic  to  tropic  by  my  direction.  The 
clouds  at  my  call  have  poured  their  waters,  and 
the  Nile  has  overflowed  at  my  command.  I 
have  restrained  the  rage  of  the  Dog  Star,  and 
mitigated  the  fervors  of  the  Crab.  The  winds 
alone  of  all  the  elemental  powers  have  hitherto 
refused  my  authority ; and  multitudes  have  per* 
ished  by  equinoctial  tempests,  which  I found  my- 
self unable  to  prohibit  or  restrain.  I have  ad- 
ministered this  great  office  with  exact  justice, 
and  made  to  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  an 
impartial  dividend  of  rain  and  sunshine.  What 
must  have  been  the  misery  of  half  the  globe,  if  I 
had  limited  the  clouds  to  particular  regions  or 
confined  the  sun  to  either  side  of  the  equator!” 

A very  remarkable  change  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  sometimes  occurs,  as  exhibited  in  the 
manifestation  of  a power  before  entirely  dor- 
mant. Two  extraordinary  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  related  to  us,  one  of  which  was  that  of 
an  improvisatore,  the  other  of  an  improvisatrice, 
both  of  whom  exhibited  decided  talent 'in  rhym- 
ing ; and  what  was  particularly  remarkable  was 
the  fact,  that  during  the  continuance  of  their  dis- 
ease almost  all  their  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  verse.  Before  and  after  their  illness — for  they 
both  ultimately  recovered — they  had  not  the 
power  of  extemporizing  rhymes,  and  its  existence 
was  to  them,  after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
cure,  as  amazing  and  strange  as  to  those  who 
witnessed  its  exhibition.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  that  poetical  talent  is  much  more  active 
during  the  period  of  insanity,  the  increased  ex- 
citement of  the  nervous  system  seeming  to  call 
it  forth.* 

Among  the  amusements  allowed  the  patients 
in  this  Asylum,  not  the  least  interesting  and 
beneficial  in  their  effects  are  the  concerts  which 
are  occasionally  given  in  the  reception  parlors. 
The  insane  are  very  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  music,  and  even  those  who  are  excitable  or 
noisy  will  frequently  listen  quietly  to  a song  or  a 
performance  on  the  piano.  The  invitations  to 
the  concert  are  given  out  several  hours  before  the 
time  appointed,  for  all  the  arrangements  are  con- 
ducted  with  the  formality  of  a public  exhibition. 
When  it  is  known  that  a concert  is  to  take  place, 
the  greatest  bustle  and  hurry  ensues  among  the 
invited  company  ; and  from  the  attention  which 
they  give  to  their  toilet,  it  would  appear  that  the 

* This  is  exemplified  by  the  case  of  Christopher  Smut, 
an  English  poet,  who,  while  imprisoned  in  a lunatic  asy- 
lum, wrote  his  magnificent  44  Song  of  David,”  on  which 
his  feme  almost  wholly  depends. 
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Beau  Brummels  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  soci- 
ety of  princes  and  nobles  alone.  They  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  deportment,  which  is  marked 
by  extreme  courtesy  and  respect.  The  evening  is 
passed  with  additional  pleasure  when  the  music- 
al programme  is  varied  by  the  performance  of  a 
Virginia  reel,  a cotillion  or  waltz.  There  are 
two  pianos  furnished  for  their  use,  at  one  of 
which  a female  patient  was  practicing  at  the 
time  of  our  visit. 

Our  impressions  were  veiy  favorable  in  regard 
to  the  general  treatment  pursued,  the  kindness 
of  the  attendants,  and  we  were  not  a little  aston- 
ished at  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  inmates. 
There  is  perhaps  no  large  asylum  in  the  world  in 
which  there  is  so  much  freedom  from  restraint 
as  is  to  be  found  on  Blackwell’s  Island.  An 
impartial  description,  however,  requires  a notice 
of  the  defects  as  well  as  of  the  excellences  of 
the  Institution.  The  principal  are  its  over- 
crowded state,  and  a want  of  sufficient  land  for 
agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes.  All  phy- 
sicians who  have  made  the  subject  of  insanity  a 
specialty,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  farm  labor 
is  not  only  of  great  service  as  a remedial  meas- 
ure in  the  restoration  of  the  reason,  but  that  it  is 
in  many  cases  absolutely  indispensable.  There 
are  but  few  of  the  insane  who  refuse  to  work, 
and  many  who  are  apt  to  complain  of  want  of 
occupation.  One  of  the  greatest  arguments  that 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  the 
insane  is,  that  it  relieves  the  mind  from  the  hal- 
lucinations which  are  generally  fostered  by  a 
state  of  idleness.  While  engaged  at  work  their 
delusions  and  fancied  wrongs  are  forgotten  for 
the  time  being,  and  much  is  thus  effected  in  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of 
the  disease.  In  addition  to  this,  the  system  is 
strengthened  by  manual  labor,  and  the  supera- 
bundance of  vis  nervosa  is  expended  on  the 
muscles  instead  of  on  the  brain.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  state,  as  a proof  of  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences resulting  from  this  treatment,  that  it 
has  in  numerous  instances  .been  attended  with 
the  complete  restoration  of  all  the  mental  facul- 
ties. When  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  Asy- 
lum on  Blackwell’s  Island  is  considered,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  Governors  of  the  Alms-house 
have  not  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  a 
farm  near  the  city,  on  which  the  male  patients 
could  be  employed.  The  present  condition  of 
the  building,  which  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty  more  patients  than  any  similar  institution  in 
the  country,  proves  the  necessity  for  this.  In- 
sanity is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  ere  long 
the  city  of  New  York  will  require  as  extensive 
accommodations  for  this  afflicted  class  of  the 
community  as  are  afforded  by  the  two  celebrated 
institutions  for  the  insane  in  France,  the  Salpe- 
trifere  and  the  Bicetre,  the  former  for  females  and 
the  latter  for  males. 

The  actual  existence  of  a village  of  lunatics  has 
for  many  years  afforded  convincing  proof  of  the 
benefits  of  farm  labor.  The  manner  in  which  this 
institution  was  founded  possesses  more  than  or- 
dinary interest  even  for  those  who  are  not  in  any 


way  concerned  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
The  first  attempt  ever  made  to  change  the  harsh, 
and  sometimes  cruel  treatment  to  which  lunatics 
were  subjected  was  in  the  year  1792,  during  the 
French  Revolution.  M.  Pinel,  who  was  physi- 
cian to  the  lunatic  asylum  in  Paris  known  as  the 
Bicetre,  removed  the  chains  from  a great  number 
of  its  inmates.  The  result  which  attended  his 
first  efforts  proved  the  truth  of  the  views  he  bad 
entertained  as  to  the  efficiency  of  kindness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  He  was  also  convinced 
that  insanity  proceeded  from  nearly  the  same 
causes  as  other  diseases.  The  popular  opinion 
that  it  was  produced  by  spiritual  agencies,  was  at 
once  rejected  by  him,  as  well  as  the  equally  ab- 
surd belief  that  the  moon  was  possessed  of  power 
to  induce  it.  The  name  “lunacy,”  which  arose 
from  this  foolish  notion,  is  therefore  wholly  in- 
appropriate. 

It  is  ini  possible  to  form  a just  idea  of  the  great 
reform  produced  by  Pinel  in  this  department  of 
medical  science,  except  by  a comparison  of  the 
former  condition  of  the  insane  with  the  treatment 
which  at  present  prevails  in  lunatic  asylums.  The 
frightful  prison  of  the  Bicetre  furnishes  the  best 
evidence  of  the  great  change  which  has  been  ef- 
fected in  this  particular,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  worse  than  the  great  English  asy- 
lum so  well  known  by  the  singular  title  of 44  Bed- 
lam.” In  the  Bicetre  the  general  practice  was  to 
load  the  patients  with  heavy  chains,  which  remain- 
ed on  during  their  whole  lifetime,  and  to  immure 
them  in  dark,  unwarmed,  unventilated  cells.  In 
the  year  1792,  Pinel,  after  having  frequently  urged 
the  French  government  to  allow  him  to  unchain 
the  maniacs  at  the  Bicetre  in  vain,  went  himself 
to  the  authorities,  and  with  much  earnestness  and 
warmth  advocated  the  removal  of  this  monstrous 
abuse.  Couthon,  a member  of  the  Commune, 
yielded  to  Pinel’s  arguments,  and  agreed  to  meet 
him  at  the  Bicetre.  On  his  arrival,  he  interro- 
gated those  who  were  chained,  but  the  abuse  he 
received,  and  the  confused  sounds,  cries,  and  vo- 
ciferations, the  clanking  of  chains,  and  the  filthy,, 
damp  cells  in  which  they  were  lodged,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  shocked  his  feelings,  made  him  re- 
coil from  Pinel’s  benevolent  proposition  to  release 
them. 

“ You  may  do  what  you  will  with  them,  how- 
ever,” said  he,  “ but  I fear  you  will  become  their 
victim.”  With  this  permission  Pinel  instantly 
commenced  his  undertaking.  There  were  about 
fifty  who  he  considered  might,  without  danger  to 
the  others,  be  unchained ; and  he  began  by  re- 
leasing twelve,  with  the  sole  precaution  of  having 
previously  prepared  the  same  number  of  strait 
waistcoats,  with  long  sleeves,  which  could  be  tied 
behind  the  back  if  necessary.  The  first  man  on 
whom  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried  was  an  En- 
glish captain,  whose  history  no  one  knew,  as  he 
had  been  in  chains  forty  years.  He  was  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  furious  among  them,  and 
his  keepers  approached  him  with  caution,  as  he 
had  in  a fit  of  fury  killed  one  of  them  upon  the 
spot  with  a blow  of  his  manacles.  He  was  chain- 
ed more  rigorously  than  any  of  the  others.  Pinel 
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entered  hie  cell  unattended,  and  calmly  eaid  to 
him, 

“ Captain,  I will  order  your  chains  to  be  taken 
0$  and  give  you  liberty  to  walk  in  the  court,  if 
you  will  promise  me  to  behave  well,  and  injure 
no  one.” 

“ Yes,  I promise  you,”  said  the  maniac ; 44  but 
you  are  laughing  at  me — you  are  all  too  much 
afraid  of  me.” 

44 1 have  six  men,”  Pinel  answered,  44  ready  to 
enforce  my  commands,  if  necessary . Relieve  me, 
then,  on  my  word,  I will  give  you  your  liberty  if 
you  will  put  on  this  waistcoat.” 

He  submitted  to  this  willingly,  without  a word ; 
his  chains  were  removed,  and  the  keepers  re- 
tired, leaving  the  door  of  his  cell  open.  He  raised 
himself  many  times  from  the  seat,  but  fell  back 
again,  for  be  had  been  in  a sitting  posture  so  long 
that  he  had  for  the  time  Lost  the  use  of  his  legs. 
In  a quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  he  succeeded 
in  maintaining  his  balance,  and  with  tottering , 
steps  came  to  the  door  of  his  miserable  abode. 
His  first  look  was  at  the  sky,  and  he  cried  out  en- 
thusiastically, “ How  beautiful !”  During  the  rest 
of  the  day  he  was  constantly  in  motion,  walking 
up  and  down  the  staircases,  and  uttering  excla- 
mations of  delight.  In  the  evening  he  retired  of 
his  own  accord  to  his  cell,  where  a better  bed  than 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  was  prepared  for  him, 
and  he  slept  tranquilly.  During  the  two  succeed- 
ing years  which  he  spent  at  the  Bicetre  he  had  no 
return  of  his  previous  paroxysms,  but  even  ren- 
dered himself  useful,  by  exercising  a kind  of  au- 
thority over  the  insane  patients,  whom  he  ruled 
after  his  own  fashion. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  madhouses  is 
in  the  twelfth  century.  At  this  time  there  was 
one  at  Bagdad,  called  “ Dar  al  Maraphtan ,”  which 
literally  means  the  abode  of  those  who  require  to 
be  chained.  The  oldest  asylum  in  England  is  the 
noted  Bedlam,  which  was  first  occupied  by  the  in- 
sane in  15£7,  it  having  been  used  three  hundred 
years  previously  as  a monastery.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  twice  rebuilt.  Many  of  the  asylums 
now  in  use  in  Europe  were  at  first  erected  for 
churches  or  monasteries,  but  the  reforms  which 
have  since  taken  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, have  led  to  corresponding  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  buildings.  In  our  own  country 
there  are  at  present  about  forty  asylums  for  the 
insane,  the  majority  of  which  are  in  the  Northern 
States.  In  all  of  these  institutions  the  treatment 
is  of  the  most  humane  and  successful  character. 
The  large  number  of  cures  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  form  of  (reatment  at  present  pur- 
sued by  the  respective  superintendents  constitute 
a much  greater  percentage  on  the  admissions  than 
is  generally  supposed,  ranging  from  thirty  to  six- 
ty, as  the  cases  may  be  of  recent  or  of  longer  du- 
ration. The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the 
Asylum  on  Blackwell’s  Island  during  the  last  seven 
years  was  3160,  of  which  2381  were  foreigners, 
and  779  natives.  The  whole  institution  is  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  M.  H.  R&nney,  whose  treatment 
of  the  insane  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
marked  success. 


FAITHFUL  MARGARET. 

THE  moonlight  was  lying  broad  and  calm  on 
the  mountains  and  the  lake,  silvering  the  fir 
trees  massed  against  the  sky,  and  quivering 
through  the  leaves  of  the  birch  and  the  ash,  as 
they  treihbled  in  the  light  air  which  could  not 
move  the  heavy  horse-chestnut  growing  by  them. 
The  call  of  the  corncraik  from  the  meadow,  and 
the  far-off  barking  of  a sheep-dog  on  the  fells, 
were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  through  the  even- 
ing stillness ; except  whenever  now  and  then  the 
plash  of  oars  in  the  lake,  and  the  subdued  voices 
of  men  and  women  gliding  by,  recalled  to  the  list- 
eners standing  on  the  balcony,  that  other  hearts 
were  worshiping  with  them  before  the  holy  shrine 
of  nature. 

They  had  been  on  the  balcony  for  a long  time, 
looking  out  on  the  scene  before  them ; Horace 
resting  against  the  pillar,  and  Margaret  standing 
near  him.  A curtain  of  creeping  plants  hung  far 
down,  and  their  leaves  threw  Horace  into  deep 
shadow ; but  the  moonlight  fell  full  and  bright 
over  the  woman  by  his  side  ; yet  not  to  show  any 
thing  that  art  or  fancy  could  call  lovely.  A grave 
and  careworn  face,  with  nothing  but  a pair  of  dark 
eyes  lying  beneath  the  shadow  of  & broad  brow, 
and  a mass  of  raven  hair  resting  heavy  on  her 
cheek,  to  redeem  it  from  absolute  ugliness ; a tall 
lean  figure,  not  even  graceful  in  its  movements, 
nor  fine  in  its  proportions ; and  hands  with  fingers 
so  long  and  thin  they  were  almost  transparent — 
ill-formed,  and  ungainly  too  ; a mode  of  dress  that 
was  not  picturesque,  and  most  certainly  was  not 
fashionable,  scanty,  black,  and  untrimmed— all 
this  made  up  an  exterior  which  the  most  facile 
admiration  could  not  admire.  And  few  in  the 
passing  world  care  to  discover  the  spiritual  beauty 
which  an  outward  form  of  unloveliness  may  hide. 

No,  M&rgarot  stood  in  the  moonlight  by  the  side 
of  an  artist  of  high  poetic  temperament — a man 
who  lived  in  the  sunniest  places  of  human  hap- 
piness— a woman  shut  out  from  all  the  beauty  of 
life  ; a woman  who  had  never  been  fair,  and  who 
was  now  no  longer  young,  to  whom  hope  and  love 
are  impossible ; the  handmaid  only  to  another’s 
happiness,  mistress  of  none  herself.  Was  she 
thinking  of  the  difference  between  herself  and  the 
stars  as  she  looked  at  them  shedding  light  on  the 
black  rocks  and  the  barren  fells  1 Was  she  meas- 
uring the  distance  between  her  and  her  fate,  her 
desires  and  her  possessions,  as  she  watched  the 
waves  striving  to  reach  the  soft  cool  moss  upon 
the  bank,  to  be  thrust,  back  by  Bhingles  and  the 
stones  1 Or  was  she  dreaming  of  a possible  fu- 
ture, when  the  rocks  should  be  beautiful  with 
fiowers,  and  the  fells  golden  with  furze,  and  when 
the  waves  would  have  passed  that  rough  bar,  and 
have  crept  peacefully  to  the  foot  of  the  mossy 
bank!  Was  she  dreaming  of  happiness,  or  was 
she  learning  to  suffer ! Narrowing  her  heaven  to 
within  the  compass  of  the  earth,  or  losing  earth  in 
the  heaven  of  nobleness  and  sacrifice ! Who  could 
tell  1 Thoughts  are  but  poorly  interpreted  by  eyes, 
and  a sigh  gives  no  more  than  the  indication  of  a 
feeling. 

“Let  us  go  on  the  lake,  Margaret,  and  take 
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Ada  with  us,”  said  Horace,  suddenly  rousing  him- 
self from  his  reverie,  and  leaving  the  shadow  in 
which  he  had  been  standing. 

“ Yes,”  said  Margaret,  in  a low  voice,  and  with 
the  start  of  one  awakened  out  of  a sleep  in  which 
she  had  been  dreaming  pleasantly.  “ Ada  will 
enjoy  that !” 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  window  where  Ada 
sat,  poring  over  a book  of  pictures  by  the  lamp- 
light, her  little  head  hidden  under  its  weight  of 
ringlets,  like  an  apple-blossom  spray  bent  down 
with  flowers. 

“ Child,  will  you  come  to  Lily  Island  with 
Horace  and  me  !”  she  said,  caressingly.  “ Your 
vase  is  empty,  and  the  old  enchanters  used  to  say 
that  flowers  should  be  gathered  when  the  moon- 
light is  upon  them,  if  they  were  to  have  any  spell. 
And  you  know  you  said  you  wished  to  enchant 
Horace.  Will  you  come!” 

She  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand  caressingly. 

The  girl  flung  her  book  on  the  floor  with  a lit- 
tle cry  of  pleasure.  “ Oh,  that  will  be  delightful !” 
she  exclaimed,  clapping  her  hands.  “ It  was  so 
stupid,  Margaret,  in  here  all  alone,  with  nothing 
but  those  wearisome  old  pictures  that  I have  seen 
hundreds  of  times  before.  I was  wondering  when 
you  and  Horace  would  be  tired  of  talking  philos- 
ophy together,  for  you  are  always  wandering  away 
among  minds  and  stars — far  out  of  my  depth.” 
Which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
any  one  who  could  wade  deeper  than  the  horn- 
book. 

All  the  time  Ada  was  chattering  thus,  she  was 
gathering  up  from  the  sofa  her  gloves,  shawl,  and 
bonnet ; losing  vast  quantities  of  time  in  search- 
ing behind  the  pillars  for  her  shawl  pin,  which 
she  did  not  find  after  all.  For  the  sofa  was  Ada’s 
toilet-table  and  unfathomable  well  generally,  serv- 
ing various  kinds  of  duties.  “We  will  go,  Mar- 
garet,” she  continued,  running  through  the  room 
on  to  the  balcony,  her  shawl  thrown  on  to  her 
shoulders  awry,  and  holding  her  straw  bonnet  by 
its  long  blue  strings.  “ Remember,  I am  to  crown 
you  like  a naiad,  and  Horace  is  to  be  your  triton. 
Are  those  words  pronounced  properly,  Horry!” 
And  she  put  her  arms  round  the  fcrtist  as  a child 
might  have  done,  and  looked  into  his  face  pret- 
tily. 

“You  are  to  do  just  as  you  like,  fairy  Ada,” 
said  Horace,  fondly,  patting  her  round  cheek. 
“ You  are  too  childish  to  contradict,  and  not  wise 
enough  to  convince;  so  you  must  even  be  in- 
dulged for  weakness’  sake  if  not  for  love.”  This 
was  to  correct  his  flattery. 

But  it  was  not  flattery  after  all;  for  she  was 
like  a fairy,  hanging  round  him  and  caressing 
him  so  childishly ; her  little  feet  falling  without 
echo  as  they  glanced  restlessly  from  beneath  her 
wide  flounces,  and  her  yellow  hair  hanging  down 
like  golden  strands.  She  was  like  one  of  those 
flowers  in  faiiy  books  from  whose  heart  flows  out 
an  elfin  queen ; like  a poet’s  vision  of  a laughing 
nymph ; a wandering  peri  masked  for  a while  in 
human  features ; like  a dewdrop  sparkling  in  the 
sun ; a being  made  up  of  light,  and  love,  and 
laughter ; so  beautiful  and  innocent  that  the  cold- 


est cynic  must  have  praised,  the  sternest  stoic 
must  have  loved. 

“ What  a child  ! What  a lovely  child  !”  said 
Horace,  half  to  himself,  turning  from  her  and  yet 
still  holding  her  hand  against  his  shoulder.  “You 
are  repaid  now,  Margaret,”  he  added,  tenderly, 
“ for  your  long  years  of  thought  and  care.  Your 
life  is  blessed  indeed ; far  more  so  than  many 
which  have  more  the  appearance  of  fulfillment.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Margaret,”  raising  her  dark  eyes 
full  into  his.  “ My  life  is  very,  very  happy  now, 
Horace.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  it,  nothing.  A 
home,  a child,  a friend  ; what  could  I ask  qf  fate 
that  I have  not  got!” 

He  looked  at  her  affectionately.  “ Good,  un- 
selfish Margaret!”  he  said.  Boon  and  blessing 
to  your  whole  world ! Without  you,  at  least  two 
lives  would  be  incomplete — your  sister’s  and  mine. 
We  should  be  desolate  wayfarers,  without  a guide 
and  without  a light,  if  you  were  not  here.  I can 
not  say  that  you  are  needful  to  us,  Margaret : you 
are  much  more  than  needful.” 

A smile  of  infinite  happiness  wandered  over 
Margaret’s  face  as  she  repeated  softly,  “ Am  I 
then  needful  to  you,  Horace!”  and  her  eyes 
lighted  up  with  such  love  and  fervor,  that  for  a 
moment  she  was  as  absolute  in  youth  and  beauty 
as  little  Ada  herself.  Even  Horace  looked  at  her 
again,  as  at  a face  he  did  not  know  ; but  the  smile 
and  the  glance  faded  away  as  they  had  come,  and 
the  gloom  of  physical  unloveliness  clouded  over 
her  face  thick  and  dark  as  ever. 

“ Margaret  is  vcTy  good  ; she  is  true  and  no- 
ble ; but  she  is  fearfully  plain  !”  Horace  thonght 
to  himself.  “ My  father,  who  was  so  fond  of 
beauty,  would  have  said  she  was  sinfully  ugly. 
What  a pity,  with  such  a fine  nature !”  And  he 
looked  from  her  to  Ada. 

Ada  was  all  impatience  to  set  off ; and  Mar- 
garet must  go  in  for  her  shawl  and  bonnet  with- 
out a moment’s  delay.  Smiling  at  her  little  sis- 
ter’s impetuous  sovereignty,  Margaret  went  into 
the  house,  like  a patient  mother  with  a favorite 
child ; shaking  her  head,  though,  as  she  passed 
the  little  one,  standing  there  in  her  woman’s 
beauty  and  her  child’s  artlessness ; and  saying, 
“ You  are  spoilt,  my  darling,”  conveyed  by  look 
and  accent,  “ I love  you  better  than  my  own  life,” 
instead. 

« Come  to  me,  Ada,”  said  Horace,  as  Margaret 
went  into  the  house.  “Your  hair  is  all  in  dis- 
order. Careless  child ! at  seventeen  you  ought 
still  to  have  a nurse.” 

“ Now  leave  me  alone,  Horace,  and  never  mind 
my  hair,”  said  Ada,  escaping  from  him  to  the 
other  end  of  the  balcony.  “ You  never  see  me 
without  finding  fault  with  my  hair ; and  I am  sure 
it  is  not  so  bad.  What  is  the  matter  with  H !” 
She  shook  it  all  over  her  face,  and  took  up  the 
ringlets  one  by  one,  to  examine  them ; pouting  a 
little,  but  very  lovely  still. 

Horace  was  not  to  be  coaxed  nor  frightened. 
He  caught  her  in  her  retreat,  and  drew  her  to  him, 
giving  her  a lecture  on  neatness  that  was  rather 
against  his  instincts.  But  no  matter ; it  served 
its  purpose.  Part  of  those  yellow  ringlets  had 
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been  caught  among  the  blue  cornflowers  under 
the  bonnet  she  had  perched  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
and  part  had  been  folded  in  with  her  awkward 
shawl.  They  were  all  in  a terrible  condition  of 
ruffle ; and  Horace  made  her  stand  there  before 
him  like  a child,  while  he  smoothed  them  back 
deftly  enough,  scolding  her  all  the  time,  but  very 
tenderly.  Then,  impelled  by  a sudden  impulse, 
that  seemed  to  overmaster  him,  he  bent  down  close 
to  her,  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear,  so 
low  that  the  very  swallows  sleeping  under  the 
eaves  could  not  have  dreamed  they  heard  its  echo ; 
and  when  he  ended  he  said,  44  Do  you,  Ada  1”  as 
if  his  very  soul  and  all  his  hopes  had  been  center- 
ed in  her  answer. 

“ Yes — no — ask  Margaret,”  cried  Ada,  strug- 
gling herself  free;  and  then  she  added  with  a 
ringing  laugh,  “ Oh,  it  is  only  a jest.  You  are 
not  serious,  Horace!”  rushing  almost  into  Mar- 
garet’s arms  as  she  stepped  through  the  open 
window. 

44  What  is  it  all  about  1”  asked  Margaret,  look- 
ing from  Ada  with  her  burning  cheeks,  to  Horace, 
pale  and  agitated.  44  Have  you  been  quarreling 
ever  since  I left  you!” 

Neither  spoke  for  a moment ; and  at  last,  Hor- 
ace said  with  a visible  effort : “ I will  speak  to 
you  alone  of  this,  Margaret.  You  alone  can  de- 
cide it grasping  her  hand  warmly. 

They  went  down  the  balcony  steps,  through 
the  garden, ( and  then  through  the  shrubbery  of 
rhododendrons  and  azalias,  and  then  through  the 
little  wicket  gate  that  opened  upon  the  shingly 
bay,  where  the  May  Fly  lay  moored  in  Ada’s  har- 
bor— just  under  the  shadow  of  the  purple  beech. 
Ada  sprang  into  the  little  skiff  first,  as  usual,  in- 
sisting on  steering ; an  art  about  which  she  knew 
as  much  and  attended  to  as  carefully  as  if  a 
problem  of  Euclid  had  been  before  her.  But  she 
was  generally  allowed  to  have  her  own  way ; and 
they  pushed  out  of  the  harbor,  Ada  at  the  helm, 
murmuring  a love-song  about  a Highland  Jeanie 
tried  and  true — “chanting  to  the  nixies,”  Horace 
said — as  she  bent  over  the  gunwale  and  looked 
into  the  water.  Margaret’s  face  was  turned  up- 
ward, and  Horace — his  fine  head  almost  idealized 
in  this  gentle  light — sat  gazing  at  the  two  sisters, 
while  the  tender  moon  flowed  over  all ; flooding 
Ada’s  golden  curls  with  a light  as  gay  as  laugh- 
ter, and  losing  itself  in  the  thick  braids  of  Mar- 
garet’s hair,  like  life  absorbed  in  death. 

44  Ada  means  to  shipwreck  us,”  cried  Horace 
suddenly,  avoiding  Dead  Man’s  Rock  only  by  a 
skillful  turning  of  the  oar,  as  the  Venetian  boat- 
men had  taught  him. 

Margaret  caught  the  tiller-string  and  drew  it 
home,  and  the  little  boat  glanced  off,  just  grazing 
her  keel  as  she  scudded  over  the  furthest  point  of 
the  sunken  rock. 

“ Ada,  child,  are  your  thoughts  so  far  from 
earth  that  you  can  not  see  Death  when  he  stands 
in  the  way  1 What  were  you  thinking  of,  love, 
when  you  nearly  gave  a plural  to  Dead  Man’s 
Rock!” 

“ Oh,  nothings— nothing.  But  do  you  take  the 
helm,  Mar,”  Ada  exclaimed,  half  in  tears..  44  I 


am  not  steady  enough  to  guide  myself;  still  less, 
others!”  And  she  almost  cried,  which  was  a 
common  manifestation  of  feeling  with  her,  and 
looked  so  distressed  that  Margaret  took  her  face 
between  her  hands  and  kissed  her  forehead  for 
comfort. 

44  Don’t  be  downcast,  my  child,”  she  said 
gently ; “ we  all  make  mistakes  sometimes,  *nd 
seldom  any  so  venial  as  all-but  running  the  May 
Fly  on  the  rocks.  Go  and  comfort  Horace,  and 
ask  him  if  he  sprained  his  wrist  in  that  strange 
Venetian  manoeuvre  of  his.  I am  sure  you  have 
been  quarreling  on  the  balcony,  Ada — you  look 
so  shy  of  him  !”  And  she  laughed  pleasantly. 

44 Oh,  no— no!”  cried  Ada,  trying  to  look  in- 
different, but  unsuccessfully.  Then,  with  a sud- 
den shake  of  her  head,  as  if  shaking  it  clear  of 
fancies,  she  ran  over  the  thwarts  and  sat  down 
by  Horace  frankly;  but  terribly  in  his  way  for 
the  sweep  of  an  oar.  She  leaned  on  his  shoulder 
and  played  with  his  hair,  in  her  old  familiar  man- 
ner ; asking  him  44  if  he  were  cross  yet ! — what 
made  him  so  gravel” 

44  Not  cross  at  any  time  with  you,”  he  said, 
bending  his  head  to  her  hands.  44  Sometimes 
thoughtful — and  about  you.” 

His  grave  voice  made  Ada  pause.  44  Are  you 
unhappy  !”  she  said ; and  her  hand  stole  gently 
to  his  forehead. 

44  No.  I am  very  happy  at  this  moment,”  he 
said.  44  At  the  worst  of  times  only  in  doubt.” 
He  looked  at  Margaret  as  he  spoke  wistfully. 

44  In  doubt  of  what,  Horace?’  she  asked. 

44  Whether  sisterly  affection  might  ever  take  a 
dearer  name ; or  whether  a niche  might  be  re- 
served for  me  in  the  temple  of  a beloved  life.” 

The  boat  was  floating  through  the  water-lilies 
as  he  spoke.  They  touched  the  shore  of  the  isl- 
and. 

44  Now  sermonize  together !”  cried  Ada,  spring- 
ing on  shore  and  rushing  away  into  the  wood. 
She  was  going  to  look  for  mosses,  she  said,  and 
ferns  for  the  rockwork  in  her  garden  ; for  Horace 
and  Margaret  were  best  alone. 

A rustic  bench  or  chair  had  been  placed  in  the 
green  knoll  just  above  the  landing-place,  and 
there  Horace  and  Margaret  seated  themselves; 
watching  the  stars  in  the  lake,  and  waiting  until 
their  darling  should  return  to  them  again. 

44  Your  life  has  been  an  anxious  one  for  many 
years,  Margaret,”  said  Horace,  after  another  of 
their  long  intervals  of  silence  had  fallen  like  a 
dark  cloud  over  them.  He  was  agitated  ; for  his 
voice  trembled,  though  his  face  was  hidden  by 
his  slouched  hat,  and  Margaret  could  not  see  it. 

44 Yes,”  she  answered  quietly;  “since  my 
dear  father’s  death,  when  Ada  was  left  to  my 
care— I so  young  and  she  a mere  infant — I have 
had  many  hours  of  care  and  anxious  thought. 
But  I have  come  out  into  the  calm  and  sunshine 
now.  My  darling  has  grown  up  all  that  the  ten- 
derest  mother  could  demand  for  her  child  ; and  I 
am  more  than  repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the  nature 
which  perhaps  I helped  to  form,  by  the  power  of 
my  own  love  and  the  sacrifice  of  my  whole  life.” 

44 Ah,  Margaret!”  cried  Horace,  warmly — 
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M queen  in  soul  as  well  as  in  name ; queen  of  all 
womanly  virtues  and  of  all  heroic  powers,  my 
heart  swells  with  gratitude  and  love  when  I think 
of  all  that  you  have  been  to  Ada;  of  how  you 
have  fed  her  life  with  your  own,  and  emptied 
your  cup  of  happiness  into  her’s.  Dear  Mar- 
garet!— friend  more  than  sister — whai  do  we 
not  owe  you  of  boundless  love,  of  infinite  re- 
turn !” 

Margaret  did  not  speak.  Her  heart  was  beat- 
ing loud  and  fast,  and  her  eyes,  heavy  with  joy, 
were  bent  on  the  ground.  But  the  lashes  and 
the  black  brows  were  portals  which  suffered  no 
meaning  to  pass  beyond  them;  and  Horace  did 
not  read  the  revelation  written  in  those  eyes, 
which  else  might  have  arrested,  if  it  had  not 
changed,  the  future. 

44  And  now,  Margaret,”  continued  Horace, 
n you  know  how  dear  you  are  to  me.  You  know 
that  your  happiness  will  be  my  chief  care,  and  to 
honor  and  cherish  you  my  joy  as  well  as  my 
duty.”  Margaret's  thin  hands  closed  convul- 
sively on  each  other  ; she  bent  nearer  to  him  un- 
conscious ly — her  head  almost  on  his  shoulder. 
44  You  know  how  much  I have  loved  you  and 
our  fairy  child  there,  and  how  this  love  has  grad- 
ually closed  round  the  very  roots  of  my  heart,  till 
now  I can  scarcely  distinguish  it  from  my  life, 
and  would  not  esteem  my  life  without  it.  Tell 
me,  Margaret,  you  consent  to  my  prayer.  That 
you  consent  to  deliver  up  to  my  keeping  your  very 
heart  and  soul,  the  treasure  of  your  love  and  the 
passion  of  your  life.  Will  you  make  me  so 
blessed,  Margaret — dearest  Margaret !” 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  dark  with  love, 
and  moist  and  glad.  Her  arms  opened  to  re- 
ceive him  and  to  press  him  close  upon  her  heart ; 
and  her  lips'  trembled  as  she  breathed  softly, 
44  Yes,  Horace,  yes,  I will  give  you  all.” 

44  Dearest ! — best ! he  cried.  44  Friend,  sister, 
beloved  Margaret ! how  can  I thank  you  for  your 
trust  in  me — how  reward  your  gift  ? Ada ! — my 
Ada !”  and  his  voice  rang  through  the  island,  the 
little  one  coming  at  its  call.  44  Here,  to  me, 
ehild  adored !”  he  continued,  snatching  her  to 
him ; 44  here  to  your  home ; to  your  husband's 
heart,  first  thanking  your  more  than  mother  there 
for  the  future,  which,  my  love,  infinite  as  Heaven, 
shall  make  one  long  day  of  joy  and  happiness  to 
you.  Thank  her,  Ada — thank  her ! for  she  has 
given  me  more  than  her  own  life.” 

44 Horace!”  groaned  Margaret,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands.  44  This  is  a pain  too  great ; 
a sacrifice  too  hard.  My  heart  will  break*  God, 
do  Thou  aid  me  !” 

The  passionate  agony  of  that  voice  checked 
even  Horace  in  his  joy.  It  was  toa  grieving,  too 
despairing,  to  be  heard  unmoved.  The  man’s 
eyes  filled  up  with  tears,  and  his  lip  quivered. 
44  Poor  Margaret !”  he  said  to  himself,  44  how  she 
loves  her  sister.  I have  asked  too  much  of  her. 
Yet  she  shall  not  lose  her.” 

44  No,  Margaret,”  whispered  Ada,  crying  bit- 
terly, one  hand  on  her  lover’s  shoulder  and  the 
other  round  her  sister’s  waist,  44  it  shall  be  no 
pain,  no  sacrifice.  Will  you  not  still  love  me, 


and  shall  I not  always  love  you  and  be  near  you  1 
Horace  will  not  separate  us.” 

A shudder  ran  through  Margaret.  This  blind- 
ness and  unconscious  egotism  shocked  and  chill- 
ed her.  A moment  more,  and  the  pain  was 
pressed  back  with  a strong  hand : the  sacrifice 
was  accepted  with  a firm  heart.  She  raised  her 
head  and  looked  up,  saying,  44  God  be  with  you, 
dear  ones,  now  and  ever!”  as  she  joined  their 
hands,  tears  slowly  filling  her  dark  eyes,  and  fell- 
ing hot  and  heavy  over  her  face. 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  Margaret. 
Every  inch  of  the  way,  to  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
she  must  walk  hand  in  hand  with  Ada,  the  little 
one  never  dreaming  of  the  fiery  ordeal  her  love 
and  childish  weakness  caused  that  suffering 
spirit  to  endure.  And  even  when  she  had  de- 
scended the  altar-steps  by  the  side  now  of  an- 
other guide,  Margaret  was  still  her  support,  and 
her  counsel  the  favorite  rule  of  her  conduct. 
The  loving  gentle  child  ! — frightened  somewhat 
at  the  new  duties  she  had  undertaken,  and  feel- 
ing that  she  could  not  fulfill  them  without  Mar- 
garet's help : believing  that  she  could  not  even 
please  Horace  unless  Margaret  taught  her  how. 
When  her  sister  remonstrated  with  her,  and  en- 
deavored to  give  her  confidence  in  herself,  and 
told  her  that  she  must  act  more  independently 
now,  and  not  look  for  advice  in  every  small  affair, 
but  study  to  win  her  husband’s  respect  as  well 
as  to  preserve  his  love,  Ada’s  only  answer  was  a 
weary  sigh,  or  a flood  of  tears,  and  a sobbing 
complaint  that  41  Margaret  no  longer  loved  her, 
and  if  she  had  known  it  would  have  changed  her 
so  she  would  never  have  married — never !” 

What  could  the  sister  do  1 What  only  great 
hearts  can  do— pity  ; be  patient,  and  learn  from 
sorrow  the  nobleness  not  always  taught  by  hap- 
piness. Ada  was  too  young  for  her  duties  ; and 
Margaret  knew  this,  and  hod  said  so ; daring  to 
be  so  brave  to  her  own  heart,  and  to  rely  so 
wholly  on  her  truth  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
as  to  urge  on  Horace  her  doubts  respecting  this 
marriage,  telling  him  she  feared  that  its  weight 
would  crush  rather  than  ennoble  the  tender  child, 
and  advising  him  to  wait,  and  try  to  strengthen, 
before  he  tried,  her.  Advice  not  much  regarded, 
how  much  soever  it  might  be  repented  of  hereaf- 
ter that  it  had  not  been  more  respected,  but  fell- 
ing, as  all  such  counsels  generally  do  fall,  on 
ears  too  fast  closed  by  love  to  receive  it.  All  that 
Margaret  could  do  was  to  remain  near  them,  and 
help  her  sister  to  support  the  burden  of  her  ex- 
istence ; drinking  daily  draughts  of  agony  no  one 
dreamed  of,  yet  never  once  rejecting  the  cup  as 
too  bitter  or  too  full.  She  acted  out  her  life's 
tragedy  bravely  to  the  last,  and  was  more  heroic 
in  that  small  domestic  circle  than  many  a martyr 
dying  publicly  before  men,  rewarded  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  death  helped  forward  Truth. 
With  Margaret  there  was  no  excitement,  no  re- 
ward, save  what  suffering  gives  in  nobleness  and 
worth. 

Horace  fell  in  with  this  kind  of  life  naturally 
enough.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  have  Margaret 
always  with  them — to  appeal  to  her  strong  sense 
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and  ready  wit  when  he  was  in  any  doubt  himself, 
and  to  trust  Ada  to  her  care — that  he  now  asked 
whether  it  were  not  rather  a divided  life  he  was 
loading,  and  whether,  between  his  wife  and  sis- 
ter, it  was  not  the  last  who  held  the  highest 
place  1 This  is  scarcely  what  one  looks  for  in  a 
perfect  marriage.  It  was  Margaret  who  was 
his  companion,  his  intellectual  comrade  ; while 
Ada  played  with  the  baby  or  botched  kettle- 
holders  and  umstands ; and  they  were  Margaret’s 
thoughts  which  he  sketched  on  the  canvas,  Ada 
standing  model  for  the  heads  and  hands. 

It  was  Margaret  too  who  taught  the  children 
when  they  were  old  enough  to  learn,  and  who 
eahned  down  their  little  storms,  and  nursed  them 
when  they  were  ill.  Ada  only  romped  with  them, 
laughed  with  them,  let  down  her  hair  for  their 
baby  hands  to  ruffle  into  a mesh  of  tiny  ringlets, 
kissed  them  as  they  rushed  past,  or  stood  terri- 
fied and  weeping  by  the  cot  where  they  lay  sick 
and  sad  in  illness.  But  the  real  discipline  and 
the  real  work  of  life  she  never  helped  on.  When 
the  eldest  child  died  it  was  Margaret  who  watch- 
ed by  his  pillow  the  whole  of  that  fearful  illness : 
it  was  Margaret  who  bathed  his  fevered  temples, 
placed  the  leeches  on  his  side*  and  dressed  that 
red  and  angry  sore  : it  was  Margaret  who  raised 
his  dying  head,  and  laid  him  quietly  to  rest  in 
the  narrow  coffin  forever:  it  was  Margaret,  worn 
and  weak  with  watching  as  she  was,  who  con- 
soled Horace  and  soothed  Ada's  tears  to  a sob- 
bing sleep ; who  ordered  the  details  of  the  fune- 
ral, and  saw  that  they  were  properly  performed. 
All  steadily  and  strongly  done,  although  that 
pretty  boy  had  been  her  godson  and  her  fevolite, 
had  slept  in  her  arms  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
birth,  and  had  learnt  every  childish  lesson  from 
her  lips.  And  it  was  only  at  night,  when  the 
day ’8  work  was  done  and  all  others  had  been 
comforted,  that  Margaret  suffered  herself  to  sit 
down  with  her  grief,  and  give  vent  to  the  sorrows 
she  had  to  strengthen  in  action. 

And  when  that  debt,  for  which  Horace  had 
been  bound,  became  due  ; the  friend  to  whom  he 
had  lent  his  name  failing  him,  and  the  lawyers 
sent  bailiffs  into  the  house,  it  was  Margaret  who 
calmed  the  frightened  servants  ; who  restored 
Ada,  fainting  with  terror,  and  who  arranged  the 
means  of  escape  from  this  embarrassment,  by 
giving  up  her  own  property ; every  farthing  she 
possessed  barely  covering  the  claim.  A sacrifice 
Horace  was  forced  at  last  to  accept,  after  much 
delay  and  much  anguish  of  mind,  not  seeing  his 
way  clearer  out  of  the  strait,  and  unwilling,  for 
Ada’s  sake,  delicate  as  she  was  juBt  now,  to  brave 
the  horrors  of  an  arrest.  So  Margaret,  who  had 
always  been  the  giver  and  the  patroness,  had  her 
world  reduced  to  dependence ; of  itself  a sore 
trial  to  a strong  will. 

In  every  circumstance  of  life  it  was  the  same. 
She  was  the  good  angel  of  the  household,  with- 
out whom  all  would  have  been  loose  and  disjoint- 
ed ; to  whom  love  gave  the  power  of  consolation, 
and  suffering  the  might  of  strengthening.  Yet 
Horace  and  Ada  lived  on  sightless  and  unper- 
oeiving ; satisfied  to  taste  life— enjoying  that 


gentle  epicurean  thankfulness  which  accepts  all 
blessings  lovingly  but  without  question,  and  never 
traces  the  stream  which  waters  its  garden  to  its 
source  near  the  heavens. 

Ada’s  summons  had  sounded ; her  innocent 
and  loving  life  was  sentenced  to  its  end.  Useless 
on  earth,  but  asked  for  in  heaven,  she  must  die, 
that  she  may  be  at  peace.  And  it  was  in  mercy 
that  she  was  taken  away ; for  age  and  care  were 
not  made  for  her.  They  would  have  made  life 
more  tiresome  than  she  could  support.  But  this 
last  little  blossom,  although  it  looked  so  fragile, 
broke  down  the  slight  twig  on  which  it  flowered, 
and  the  young  mother  and  her  baby  passed  to 
heaven  together.  The  light  had  faded  away  and 
the  shadow  fell  softly  in  its  place. 

What  had  passed  from  Horace  1 A child  ; a 
sunny  landscape ; a merry  laugh ; a tamed  wood- 
bird  ; something  very  lovely  but  not  necessary ; 
something  loved  more  than  himself,  and  yet  not 
his  true  self.  With  Ada,  all  the  beauty  and  the 
joy  of  his  life  had  gone ; but  the  spirit  remained. 
Not  a thought  hung  tangled  in  his  brain  for  want 
of  a clearer  mind  to  unravel  it : not  a noble  im- 
pulse fell  dead  for  want  of  a strong  hand  to  help 
it  forward.  What  he  was  with  Ada  he  was 
without  her ; in  all  save  pleasure.  She  had  been 
the  delight  of  his  life,  not  its  inspiration.  It  was 
beauty,  not  nobleness,  that  she  had  taken  with 
her:  love,  not  strength.  It  made  even  him — 
unreflecting  artist,  man  of  impulse  as  he  was, 
stand  by  that  grave-side  wondering.  He  knew 
how  much  he  loved  her.  He  knew  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  had  been  centred  on  her  and  her 
alone ; but  he  almost  shuddered  to  find  that  one 
part  of  his  being  had  been  uninfluenced  by  her, 
and  that  his  mind  was  not  wrecked  in  the  ruin 
of  his  heart. 

Ada’s  death  made  Margaret’s  path  yet  more 
difficult.  Of  course  she  was  to  remain  with  Hor- 
ace. He  could  not  understand  existence  without 
her ; and  the  world  would  not  be  ill-natured  to 
a wife’s  sister ; so  unlovely  and  so  ancient  in  heT 
spinsterhood.  Not  even  the  most  suspicious  pru- 
dery could  imagine  a love  that  had  been  given  to 
the  fairy  Ada,  that  darling  child  of  Nature,  trans- 
ferred to  the  tall  thin  figure  clothed  in  the  scant 
black  dress,  with  even  the  once  magnificent  tresses 
turning  sadly  from  their  purer  beauty,  and  silver- 
ed now  with  white  hairs.  No,  she  might  remain 
there  safe  enough,  the  poor  Margaret ! Who 
cared  to  know  that  she  had  loved  with  that  one 
deep  powerful  love  of  a neglected  heart ; that  she 
had  bound  herself  to  a daily  cross  when  she  ac- 
cepted agonies  without  name  and  without  term, 
that  she  suffered  and  was  still?  Who  cared  to 
praise  her  strength  or  to  honor  her  heroism  ? Not 
even  they  for  whom  she  had  suffered.  The  sac- 
rifice had  been  accepted ; but  not  even  a garland 
had  been  prepared  for  the  victim.  Without  pity 
and  without  praise  for  her  own  deed,  she  must 
be  contented  without  reward.  x 

Time  went  on ; and,  excepting  that  Horaoe 
was  graver  and  more  watchful  of  his  sister-in-law, 
with  a certain  indefinable  tenderness  at  times, 
and  then  a rigid  coldness  that  was  almost  like 
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displeasure  at  others,  there  was  no  change  in 
him  since  his  wife's  death ; neither  in  their  posi- 
tion with  each  other,  nor  in  Margaret’s  place  in 
the  household.  For  strong  souls  the  ordeal  of 
life  never  ends,  and  Margaret  must  pass  through 
hers  to  the  end. 

On  a certain  soft,  still  summer’s  night,  Horace 
and  Margaret,  for  the  first  time  for  many  months, 
went  on  the  lake  together,  the  little  Ada,  the 
eldest  now  of  that  fairy  world,  with  them.  They 
rowed  about  for  some  time  in  silence,  the  child 
saying  to  itself  pretty  hymns  or  nursery  rhymes, 
muttering  in  a sweet  low  voice,  like  a small  bell 
tinkling  in  the  distance.  They  landed  on  the 
island  where,  years  ago,  they  had  landed  with 
another  Ada.  The  moonlight  now,  as  then,  filled 
the  wide  sky  and  rested  over  the  whole  valley ; 
and,  again,  of  all  the  things  that  stood  in  its  light, 
Margaret  was  the  only  unlovely  thing.  But  Ho- 
race had  changed  since  then. 

They  sat  down  on  the  rustic  bench,  the  child 
playing  at  their  feet. 

“ Years  ago  we  sat  together,  Margaret,  on  this 
same  bench,”  said  Horace,  suddenly,  “when  I 
asked  my  destiny  at  your  hands.  I have  often 
thought,  of  late,  that  I asked  it  amiss.”  He  spoke 
rapidly,  as  if  there  was  something  he  wished  to 
say,  and  a weight  he  wished  to  thrust  off  his 
heart. 

“ Amiss,  Horace ! Was  any  life  happier  than 
yours  1 The  sorrow  that  has  darkened  it  was  not 
a part  of  the  destiny  you  asked  from  me.” 

“ But  now,  now,  Margaret,”  he  cried  impa- 
tiently. 

14  And  now,  Horace,  you  have  a life  of  duty.” 

“Margaret,  Margaret,  give  me, your  strength! 
This  gray  life  of  mine  terrifies  me.  It  is  death  I 
live  in,  not  life.” 

44  Learn  strength,  then,  by  your  sorrow,”  she 
whispered.  “ Be  content  to  suffer  in  the  present 
for  the  gain  and  good  of  the  future.  Learn  that 
life  is  striving,  not  happiness ; that  love  means 
nobleness,  not  pleasure.  When  you  have  learnt 
this  well  enough  to  act  it,  you  have  extracted 
the  elixir  from  the  poison.” 

As  she  spoke,  a heavy  cloud  wandering  up 
from  the  east,  passed  over  the  moon,  and  threw 
them  all  into  the  shadow. 

Margaret  turned  to  Horace.  “To-morrow,  my 
dear  brother,”  she  said,  smiling,  “the  shadow  of 
the  moonlight  will  have  passed  away,  and  we 
shall  be  in  the  full  light  of  heaven.  The  present, 
Horace,  with  its  darkness  and  its  silence  will 
lead  us  into  a blessed  future  if  we  have  but  faith 
and  hope  in  ourselves,  and  in  each  other.  Let 
us  go ; I have  long  learnt  to  suffer ; you  arc  only 
beginning.  Lean  on  me,  then,  and  I will  help 
you ; for  the  task  of  self-denial  and  self-suppres- 
sion is  hard  when  learnt  alone  and  in  silence.” 

She  held  out  her  hand,  clasped  bis,  and  carried 
it  to  her  lips,  affectionately  and  reverently,  adding 
gently — “ A sister’s  arm  is  a safe  guide,  Horace. 
Lean  on  it  never  so  hardly;  it  will  bear  your 
weight,  and  will  neither  fail  nor  misdirect  you.” 

“Sister,”  sobbed  the  artist,  “blessed  though 
that  name  may  be,  one  must  walk  over  the  graves 


of  hope  and  love  to  reach  it ; my  feet  refuse, 
Margaret — I can  not!” 

44  We  will  walk  together,  Horace,  and  I will 
show  you  the  graves  which  I have  strewn  before 
me.  Come !” 


THE  KIND  OF  PREACHING  THAT  DOES 
GOOD  TO  THE  POOR. 

JAMES  FIELDING  was  the  son  of  a potter, 
and  bred  up  to  his  father’s  trade.  He  mar- 
ried young — long  before  he  could  keep  a wife — 
and  with  both  his  parents’  consent,  or  rather  with 
their  forgiveness,  as  they  could  not  help  them- 
selves. For,  as  they  said,  it  war  very  nat’ral, 
an’  he  might  ha’  done  worse : ’twar,  to  be  sure, 
the  first  time,  an’  belike  he  wouldn’t  do  it  agen. 
And  so  they  cordially  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
pledged  the  pretty  bride  in  a flagon  of  old  Bur- 
ton, ami  were  both  present  at  the  first  child’s 
christening.  But  the  cholera  came  soon  after- 
ward, and  took  off  the  old  man  and  his  wife. 
This  was  the  opening-scene  of  James  Fielding’s 
sufferings — want — pestilence — and  death.  His 
wife  and  himself  were  soon  afterward  both  seized 
with  the  disorder,  and,  though  they  recovered 
slowly,  it  was  only  to  find  their  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  first-born  child,  removed  from  their 
once  comfortable  home  to  the  churchyard,  and 
they  themselves  With  feeble  bodies  and  accumu- 
lated debts,  which  had  run  on  wildly  during  sick- 
ness. First,  James  was  put  into  jail  for  the  doc- 
tor’s bill,  and  then  the  landlord  distrained  for 
rent,  and  turned  them  on  the  world;  and  so 
they  were  ruined. 

To  be  in  prison,  never  serves  a man ; he  gets 
a habit  of  shifting  and  shuffling,  and  leaning,  and 
talking,  and  idling;  he  has  the  short  hand-in- 
the-pocket  walk,  and  the  hang-down  look  of  a 
jail  companion ; he  is  never  a man  again.  James 
Fielding  came  out  of  Stafford  jail  a changed 
character : more  clever  and  less  capable  of  work 
— daintier,  but  not  so  refined — prouder,  but  not 
more  honorable ; the  edge  was  taken  from  the 
mind  and  given  to  the  appetites ; nevertheless, 
he  was  a fond  father,  for  he  shortly  became  one 
again,  and  a loving  husband  to  a wife  who  doated 
on  him.  But  a thoroughly  fallen  man  seldom 
rights  himself,  and  bankruptcy  is  a break-up  for 
life  in  the  constitution  of  successful  industry. 
James  Fielding  labored,  but  his  toil  was  thrift- 
less ; he  found  friends,  but,  one  way  or  other, 
he  let  in  every  body  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  him.  By  degrees,  he  got,  as  was  natural, 
a very  bad  character,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  under  such  circumstances,  without  altogether 
deserving  it.  He  was  an  unfortunate,  but  not 
an  evil  man  ; and  we  all  know  bow  falling  bodies 
quicken  in  their  descent. 

Still,  he  was  a man  bom  to  sufTer,  and  to  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Men  of  all 
countries,  stations,  and  fortunes,  labor — from  the 
serf  to  the  lord — and  Fielding’s  destiny  w as  only 
that  of  his  sex.  But  the  gentle,  pretty  girl, 
whom  he  had  taken  from  her  father’s  home  to 
comfort  and  cherish,  to  keep  hier  fireside  clean, 
and  to  nurse  his  little  ones  around  him — her  lot 
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was  not  cast  by  God  for  labor,  for  toil  and  moil, 
and  anguish ; yet  who  can  tell  what  arrows  of 
grief  pierced  that  woman’s  heart  during  her  twelve 
years  apprenticeship  to  wifehood ! Who  shall 
describe  the  unwomanly  miseries,  alas,  too  com- 
mon in  England ! of  her  daily  shifts  and  strug- 
gles, her  pigmy  gaunt  looks,  her  thread-bare 
clothes  insufficient  to  protect  her  from  the  win- 
ter weather,  her  hard  day-labor,  her  sharp  endur- 
ance of  her  children’s  hunger,  and  forgetfulness 
of  her  own : her  long,  sad  catalogue  of  distresses, 
compared  with  which  the  pains  of  childbirth,  and 
even  the  death  of  the  child  at  the  breast,  are  no- 
thing, being  feminine  sufferings. 

This  poor  woe-begone  mother  stood  before  good 
curate  Godfrey,  one  of  a noiseless  wayfaring  body 
of  Christian  men  who  make  little  stir  beyond  their 
own  parish,  but  are  there  constantly  felt  and 
heard  of;  the  true  disciples  of  the  Father  of  the 
poor,  the  world’s  first  teacher  of  quiet  charity. 

44  He  be  goin’  fast,  indeed  he  be,”  said  Mary 
Fielding,  speaking  of  the  potter,  who  had  been 
down  some  weeks  in  a low  fever.  44  ’Tie  hard  to 
lose  the  father  of  one’s  child’en.  I could  ha’ 
borne  any  stroke  but  thisn.  Every  where  is  a 
churchyard  now — the  life  is  dug  out  o’  me.” 

44  Do  not  murmur,  but  think  of  the  past.  I 
remember  christening  some  of  those  children, 
when  he  and  you  were  full  of  health  and  joy. 
In  this  journey  of  life,  Mary,  there  is  no  hill 
without  its  hollow.  Your  neighbor  Susan  Jack- 
son  will  not  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a husband, 
for  she  has  never  known  the  love  and  protection 
of  one;  and  when  she  goes,  she  will  not  leave 
orphans  to  grieve  for  her.  But,  for  all  that,  Susan 
is  very  lonely  and  destitute,  and  says  nobody 
cares  for  her.” 

44  Mayhap ; but  Susan  Jackson  can’t  be  sorry 
for  what  she  never  had;  and  poor  folk  didn’t 
ought  to  be  fanciful.  ’Tis  me,  sir,  partin’  wi’ 
my  husband,  that  should  fret.” 

44  But  you  should  remember,  Mary,  that  when 
James  and  you  were  married,  it  was  on  the  con- 
dition you  were  to  part  one  day.  We  mast  not 
forget  the  ninety-nine  favors  because  the  hun- 
dredth is  not  granted.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away.” 

44  Oh,  sir,  ’tis  beautiful  to  hear  ye  talk  ; you 
alway  say  summut  so  comfortin’,  feelin’,  an’  sen- 
sible like.  One  is  ashamed  to  grumble  afore  you, 
’tis  so  selfish  and  ill-natured.” 

44  But  how  are  the  little  ones,  Mary  1” 

44 1 can’t  say  much  for  ’em,  sir — -they  be  but 
poorly.” 

“They  have  had  some  food  to-day,  I hope!” 

44  ’Tis  early  yet,  sir.”  It  was  past  mid-day. 
44  But  indeed  they  hante  well.” 

44  Did  they  eat  any  thing  last  night  before  lying 
down!” 

44  Baby  had  a sup  o’  gruel  out  o’  James’s  cup, 
but  Billy  an'  Jacky,  an’  the  t’other  ent  had  no- 
thing.” 

44 And  you!” 

44  Oh,  sir,  God  be  praised,  I am  used  to  it. 
Ten  years  is  a long  ’prentisage.  ’Tis  surprisin’ 
how  the  famine  feeds  itself.  An’  then,  the  chil- 
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dem’s  cries,  an’  him  a dyin’,  drives  the  thought 
away  from  me.  I ant  got  the  hard  stomach  o’ 
hunger,  sir;  ’tis  unfeelin’  in  a mother.” 

No  wonder  she  did  not  feel  the  gnawings  of 
want ; she  had  passed  her  being  into  other  ex- 
istences ; she  had  lost  her  identity  in  the  wife 
and  the  mother. 

44  Well,  well,  we  must  do  something  for  the 
children,  Mary.” 

44  Oh,  sir,  I did  na  come  for  that.  What  I 
wants  is  work.  You  ha’  corned  atween  us  an’ 
death  many’s  a time.  But  indeed,  what  I am 
hero  for,  is,  afore  Jeames  goes  I wish  he  could 
see  you,  sir,  an’  talk  wi’  you  a bit.  His  mind  be 
strange  an’  uncomfortable  like,  about  religion.” 

« I thought  him  a believer,  Mary.” 

44 Mayhap  he  be;  but  men  tell  their  wives 
what,  if  they  could,  they  would  hide  from  God, 
an’  I ha’  heerd  him  say  awful  things;  he  war 
always  so  courageous  like.  Howsomdever,  his 
hour  be  come,  an’  he  ha’  losed  his  darin,  an’  be- 
lieves jist  like  a child.  I thought  if  he  could 
on’y  see  you,  sir.” 

Mr.  Godfrey  rang  the  bell.  An  aged,  but  nota- 
ble servant  woman  came. 

44  Martha,  bring  Mrs.  Fielding  a little  warm 
bread  and  milk.” 

44  Oh,  no,  no,  sir ! ’Tis  only  my  way,  what 
you  see  in  my  face ; I war  alway’  palish  like— 
leastways  this  many  a day.” 

Martha,  who  had  promptly  obeyed  her  master, 
returned  in  a few  minutes  with  a basin. 

44  There,  take  that  gently,  Mary ; it  will  warm 
you.” 

44  Will  you  forgive  me,  sir  1 Indeed  I can  not. 

It  ’ud  choke  me.  The  child’en — the  poor  hungry 
child’en,  sir!” 

44  They  shall  be  thought  of.”  Mr.  Godfrey 
left  the  room,  returning  shortly  after  with  his 
long  surtout  buttoned  closely  up,  and  a small 
parcel  in  his  hand. 

44Thi8  contains  a loaf,  Mary — and  something 
else— you  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Let  me  have 
the  ticket  when  I call,  which  will  be  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.  Leave  me  now.” 

The  comforted  mother  looked  on  Heaven’s  min- 
ister and  then  up  to  heaven,  and  passed  noise- 
lessly through  the  small  door,  with  faith,  hope, 
and  maternal  love — the  three  strongest  pulses  of 
the  heart — to  support  her.  She  had  had  the  only 
full  and  perfect  lesson  of  religion — charity.  But 
she  did  not  know,  until  she  got  to  the  pawnshop, 
that  the  poor  curate  had  taken  his  only  waistcoat 
from  his  back  to  feed  her  children.  Then,  indeed, 
the  tide  of  religion  came  strong  upon  her.  So 
true  it  is,  that  one  act  of  kindness  is  worth  a 
volume  of  sermons  in  converting  people.  The 
curate’s  vest  was  a baptismal  robe  to  the  unre- 
generated spirit  of  Mary  Fielding,  the  freethink- 
ing  potter’s  wife. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  the  middle  of  June 
that  Mr.  Godfrey  passed  along  to  the  potter’s 
cottage.  There  had  been  some  smart  refreshing 
showers  during  the  day,  and  the  grass  was  health- 
ily  green,  and  the  flowers  were  vigorous  and 
balmy,  and  here  and  there  was  the  restless  un- 
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easy  chirp,  in  the  tree  or  hedge,  of  the  young 
bird  in  its  nest.  The  sheep  were  settling  down 
for  the  night  in  the  meadows ; and  the  cows,  after 
milking,  were  scattered  over  the  distant  pastur- 
ages. At  intervals  there  was  an  unyoked  horse 
exulting  in  abundance  and  freedom.  The  poor 
saluted  Mr.  Godfrey  as  he  passed,  and  the  rich 
cordially  greeted  him,  for  he  was  universally  be- 
loved. 

44  All  God’s  works  are  beautiful  and  happy,” 
said  he  to  himself,  as  he  wound  among  the  green 
lanes,  and  gazed  upon  the  broad  benignant  sky. 
44  Man  alone  makes  the  world  miserable.  I can 
not  think  the  design  of  Providence  was  to  make 
the  chief  of  a joyous  creation  wretched ; there 
must  be  some  key  to  human  felicity.  The  de- 
parting sun  shines  on  these  dingy  cottages,  and 
the  few  straggling  flowers  bloom  cheerfully,  and 
cast  their  sweetness  abroad  on  the  air.  Outside 
is  God’s  work  ; within,  is  man’s.” 

And  the  curate  entered  the  cabin  of  James 
Fielding,  the  potter. 

There  had  evidently  been  preparations  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  clay  floor  was  newly  sprinkled 
and  swept,  and  the  few  articles  of  crockery  and 
china,  nearly  all  misshapen,  or  otherwise  defect- 
ive, were  as  clean  as  the  pebbles  in  a river.  The 
children’s  faces,  hands,  and  feet — for  they  had  no 
shoes — were  all  fresh  from  the  washing-basin, 
and  their  hair  was  sleekly  combed  across  their 
foreheads.  There  was  evident  poverty,  but  an 
equally  evident  wish  to  conceal  it.  Not  a vestige 
of  furniture  or  ornament  was  in  the  room,  beyond 
the  few  articles  of  earthenware  mentioned ; all 
the  rest,  to  the  three-legged  stool  for  the  baby, 
had  either  been  sold  or  burned  for  fuel.  There 
were  three  or  four  hassocks  of  hay  for  seats,  but 
these  too  had  been  preyed  on  for  fuel,  and  ran 
out  at  the  sides ; and  there  were  some  layers  of 
chipped,  dried-up  straw,  as  a bed,  in  the  comer. 
On  this  was  stretched  the  dying  man.  The  eld- 
est boy  ran  to  borrow  a chair  as  Mr.  Godfrey 
entered,  and  the  thrifty  housewife  had  just  drawn 
the  old  rags  from  the  three  lower  panes  of  the 
glassless  and  only  window  in  the  hovel,  to  let  the 
sun  and  air  in.  This  was  the  abode  of  an  En- 
glishman in  the  heart  of  England. 

The  patient  had  been  propped  up  somewhat  on 
his  straw,  and  a neighbor  had  shaved  him  and 
lent  him  a shirt,  which,  though  old,  was  clean. 
So,  what  with  well-washed  skin  and  combed  hair, 
and  a cup  of  refreshing  tea,  he  was  prepared  to 
receive  the  curate’s  visit  in  something  of  a decent 
and  Christian  manner.  One  of  the  boys  was  in, 
or  rather  on,  the  bed — for  there  was  no  covering 
— from  sheer  nakedness.  He  partly  nestled  in 
the  straw,  and  was  partly  concealed  by  the  rags 
taken  from  the  window ; he  was  contented  and 
happy,  for  he  had  had  the  blessing  of  a full  meal : 
a rarity  in  the  hut  of  the  dying  potter. 

The  curate  took  the  chair  borrowed  for  him, 
placed  it  by  the  bedside,  and  leaned  toward  the 
sick  man. 

44  Well,  James,  hew  do  you  fed  now?” 

44  Better,  sir,  thank  you,  but  still  weakly.  God 
will  bless  you  for  what  you  ha*  done.  ’Tis  mony 


a long  day  sin*  I could  prove  my  gratitude  to  any 
body.” 

44  Never  mind  that.  The  Searcher  of  all  hearts 
knows  your  intentions,  James.” 

44 Yes — true!  But  d’ye  think  God  heeds  a 
poor  critter  like  me  1” 

44  Undoubtedly.  Our  Father.** 

44  Ah ! Good — good.  But  I never  found  a 
true  friend  but  Him  and  yourself,  sir — they  all 
forsook  and  misbelied  me.  I never  was  as  bad 
as  people  made  me ; He  knows  that,  and  the 
children.  One’s  hearth  is  a fair  assize.” 

44  True,  a fond  husband  and  a kind  father  can 
not  be  a very  bad  man.  I never  believed  you  ill- 
disposed,  Fielding.” 

44  No,  bless  thee  for  it,  and  He  win  bless  thee. 
Ye  ha’  made  me  a Christian;  the  ways  o’  the 
world  made  me  an  infidel  long  ago.  A man  kind- 
ly treated,  feels  like  a Christian,  sir.” 

44  But  we  must  give  up  resentments  now.  I 
see  by  your  countenance  you  will  soon  mset  your 
God.  Prepare,  Fielding,  for  that  great  judgment.  ” 

44  Yes,  I know  it  will  come  soon,  an’  that  ha’ 
changed  me.  But,  indeed,  sir,  I am  aweary  of 
the  world.  If  it  war  not  for  her  and  the  children, 

I had  gone  years  back.” 

44  The  Christian  religion  always  supposes  pov- 
erty and  suffering,  James.  Were  all  the  world 
sinless  and  happy,  the  Atonement  had  been  use- 
less.” 

44 1 can  well  believe  thisn  o’  thee,  sir.  If  yer 
wer  dumb  an’  blind,  yer  ban’  would  preach ; ’tis 
the  on’y  sarmint  as  goes  home  to  a hungry  man. 
Fine  words  be  o’  small  account.  But  when  a rich 
parson,  or  a bishop,  or  such,  as  never  gives,  an’ 
never  suffers,  tells  starvin  poor  fellows  like  me  to 
bear  their  crosses,  as  the  only  road  to  heaven,  it 
looks  like  humbug,  sir.  If  heaven  is  to  be  won 
by  poverty — sartintly  nothing  is  so  easy  for  ’em  as 
to  give  all  they  ha’  more  than  enow,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  an’  comfort  the  afflicted.” 

44  Ah,  James,  this  is  bad  grace  in  a dying  man. 
It  is  enough  for  every  one  to  look  to  himself ; to 
bear  his  own  burden,  and  to  know  that  in  the 
midst  of  trial,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering,  he  can 
have  recourse  to  One  who  knew  them  all  on 
earth.  This,  surely,  is  fair  comfort.” 

44  It  be,  sir.  ’Tis  at  the  point  I am  at  now,  a 
man  feels  he  must  believe  in  some  religion,  an’ 
there  is  none  so  nat’ral  like  as  our  own.  A dyin’ 
man  is  not  a doubter.  I wish  I ha’  been  o’  this 
way  o’  thinkin’  long  ago— -’twould  ha’  made  me 
content — an’  a contented  man  is  a regular  man, 
an’  a regular  man  is  a toilsome  man,  an’  a toil- 
some man  is  a thriving  man  ; but  when  one  be- 
gins in  grumblin’  one  ends  wi’  sorrow.  Mary 
dear,  gi’  me  a drink.  I feel  faintish.” 

The  curate  took  the  teapot  from  the  yearning  ' 
and  attentive  wife's  hand,  and  the  fevered  patient, 
from  the  broken  spout  held  to  his  mouth,  drained 
the  vessel  greedily,  till  the  few  leaves  at  the 
strainer  whizzed  with  their  dryness.  As  he  drank, 
Godfrey  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  coun- 
tenance. 44  This  man,”  said  he  to  himself, 44  was 
formed  for  a lofty  destiny,  but  with  him  ignorance 
has  marred  nature.  When  will  man  vindicate  the 
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purposes  of  God  to  his  fellows  1 When  will  En- 
gland provide  education  for  all  her  people  1”  As 
these  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  the  pastor’s 
mind,  the  sick  man  spoke  with  a fainter  voice,  but 
with  renewed  energy  : “ * The  spirit  war  willing, 
but  the  flesh  war  weak.’  Well,  sir,  I know  I am 
a dyin’.  I war  never  a coward,  but  I does  fear 
death.  ’Tis  like  a goin’  over  a common  one  don’t 
know,  on  a dark  night — there  be  none  about  you 
but  sperits.” 

“ Keep  your  eyes  steadily  on  your  guiding  star, 
James.  That  light  sufficeth.” 

44  I believe,  sir.  O Lord,  help  my  unbelief.” 

41  Thank  Heaven  for  those  words,”  said  the 
curate  ; 44  and  now,  Fielding,  since  you  are  in  this 
good  frame  of  mind,  I must  tell  you  one  thing 
that  will  lighten  your  last  moments.  Old  Mrs. 
Williams  is  getting  too  aged  for  the  parish  school, 
and  as  she  is  to  retire  on  a small  pension,  I have 
secured  the  post  for  Mary.  I know  she  will  fill 
it  well.  This  will  keep  the  welf  from  the  door, 
and  I will  look  to  the  little  ones.  So  you  see 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  you  expected.  You  will 
leave  those  dear  to  you  pretty  middling  off,  and 
they  will  remain,  under  Providence,  to  be  a bless- 
ing to  themselves  and  to  their  country.” 

44  Thank  God,  thank  God ! My  soul  is  at 
peace  now.  She  is  provided  for,  and  they,  too. 
Read  to  me,  sir,  please ; ’twill  rouse  me  up-— I 
feel  drowsyish.” 

The  curate  opened  his  pocket  Bible,  and  in  a 
sweet  low  voice  read  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  of  John.  As  he  proceeded,  the  little 
boy  peeped  up  from  his  straw,  and  sucked  in  the 
words.  The  sick  man  opened  his  stiffening  lids 
from  time  to  time,  and  murmured  a prayer  from 
unpartcd,  motionless  lips,  which  sounded  strange 
and  unearthly  in  the  small  chamber.  The  pale 
wife,  with  her  infant  daughter  in  her  lap,  wept 
silently ; and  the  little  boy,  Jemmy,  was  seated 
on  one  of  the  worn-out  hassocks,  holding  the  can- 
dle, which  was  stuck  in  a bottle,  for  the  good  pas- 
tor, as  he  read.  The  other  boy  was  gone  of  an 
errand  for  a neighbor.  Night  had  set  in,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  fanned  the  chamber  through  the 
open  door  and  paneless  window.  People  glided 
cautiously  by,  from  time  to  time,  urged  by  pity  or 
curiosity. 

After  about  an  hour’s  stillness,  the  sick  man 
stirred,  then  tried  to  sigh,  but  the  groan  died 
within  him,  and  for  a time  he  whispered ; but  no- 
body knew  what  he  said.  At  length,  after  the 
curate  had  applied  a few  drops  of  moisture  from 
an  orange  to  his  lips,  he  spoke  audibly. 

44 1 was  dreaming,  Mary,  as  we  war  happy  with 
God.  The  children  had  enow  to  eat ; they  give 
me  my  good  name  back  agen ; an’  we  were  all 
very  happy.”  After  a pause,  and  much  internal 
muttering,  he  resumed  with  a perceptible  spirit  of 
energy,  although  his  spent  powers  made  him 
scarcely  audible.  41  Oh,  Mr.  Godfrey,  if  more 
would,  like  thee,  on’y  come  and  see  the  poor,  an 
what  they  suffers ! Tell  the  lads,  sir,  to  wait  a 
bit — but  to  struggle  on,  for  there  is  hope  for  the 
working  man.  An’  bid  the  rich  folk  consider  the 
laborer,  an’  the  parsons  to  be  all  like  thee,  an’ 


England  will  be  right.  Mary,  a drink,  dear : the 
heart  is  as  dry  as  a cinder  within  me.” 

His  wife  brought  him  a little  cold  water,  into 
which  the  curate  squeezed  some  orange  juice. 

44  Mary  ! To  eur  Father  I commit  thee,  girl, 
when  1 am  gone.  I am  dead  afore  I am  dead, 
leaving  my  Mary.  Kiss  my  forehead,  girl.  God 
bless  thee  ! Comfort  these  little  children,  God  ! 
they  be  orphans  now.” 

And  he  prayed  inwardly.  In  that  hour  he  had 
no  succor  but  prayer,  and  the  remembrance  of 
any  good  he  had  done  in  his  life.  The  baby  was 
crying  on  its  mother's  breast,  and  the  candle 
trembled  in  the  hands  of  the  weeping  boy  who 
still  held  it.  The  wife  was  still  and  pale;  her 
heart  was  being  rifted  from  her.  The  curate  had 
bent  his  knee  in  prayer,  and  comforted  the  dying 
and  the  desolate. 


LADY  AMBER  MAYNE. 

AH  ! how  beautiful  were  the  young  girls  of  my 
youthful  day 8.  Perhaps  it  might  be  from 
the  style  of  dress,  which  I shall  always  think 
was  piquante  and  elegant,  notwithstanding  that 
little  Mary  looks  at  a print  of  the  Lady's  Maga- 
zine for  1777  with  grimaces  and  exclamations  of 
44  What  frights  !”  What  is  there  in  the  freedom 
and  ease  of  the  modem  belle  to  compare  with  the 
rich  petticoat,  the  looped  robe,  the  flowing  sacque, 
the  jaunty  lace  kerchief,  half  revealing,  half  hid- 
ing, the  snowy  neck,  or  the  rich  ruffles,  showing 
off  the  rounded  arms  1 Even  in  the  tedious  head- 
dress and  the  elaborate  coiffure , there  was  a dig- 
nity and  majesty  of  beauty  quite  unknown  in  the 
present  day.  Then  grandmothers  dressed  like 
grandmothers,  and  did  not  ape  their  juveniles ; 
then  class  had  some  distinction.  All  were  not 
confused  in  heaps  of  cheap  and  gaudy  finery. 

Every  thing  in  female  attire  was  good  and  dur- 
able, lasting  out  sometimes  the  life  of  the  wearer, 
but  always  appropriate  to  her  age,  station,  and 
appearance.  And  also  with  regard  to  female 
names,  there  were  many  pretty  simple  appella- 
tions, quite  unknown  to  us  in  our  time.  The 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Sum- 
merdown  had  one  of  these  quaint,  pretty  names 
— Amber  ! — and  what  a lovely  creature  she  was ! 

The  first  time  I ever  saw  her  was  on  the  occasion 
of  her  coming  to  our  establishment  to  choose  a 
court-dress  for  her  approaching  presentation. 

She  had  then  just  attained  her  eighteenth  year, 
and  was  a great  heiress;  for  though  the  Sum- 
merdown  family  were  never  rich,  and  not  likely 
to  be  then,  the  marquis  being  lately  deceased, 
and  having  left  no  son  to  inherit  his  honors ; yet 
a maternal  uncle,  who  had  been  resident  in  India, 
and  had  amassed  one  of  those  fortunes  which 
seem  now  all  but  fabulous,  had  left  this  vast 
wealth  to  the  young  lady,  Amber  Mayne.  On 
the  occasion  I speak  of,  her  slight  figure  was  hid- 
den by  the  marchioness,  a lady  of  much  presence, 
and  who  was  haughty  and  pompous  ; and,  indeed, 

I knew  not  that  any  one  was  with  my  Lady  Sum- 
merdown,  till,  on  her  ladyship  desiring,  in  a 
haughty  voice,  to  see  some  rose-color  paduasoys, 
one  of  the  sweetest  voices  I ever  heard  said,  as 
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if  it  issued  from  my  lady’s  crimson  sacque,  “ Let 
it  be  blue,  dear  madam,  if  you  please.”  44  No, 
Amber,”  said  my  lady,  “I  have  made  up  my 
mind ; it  must  be  colcur-de-rose .”  44  Just  what 

you  have  looked  on,  my  honored  mamma,  all 
your  Kfe.” 

You  must  please  to  remember  that  in  my  day, 
and  Lady  Amber’s,  phraseology  was  a little  dif- 
ferent to  the  careless  talk  now  in  vogue.  Young 
persons  then  were  deferential  to  their  seniors, 
and  parents  were  only  to  be  approached  and 
spoken  to  with  great  reverence  and  homage.  I 
doubt  sometimes,  though,  if  this  enforced  state 
and  servility  did  not  produce  a disposition  to  tyr- 
annize, where  tyranny  could  be  indulged.  And 
perhaps  thi6  was  the  case  with  Lady  Amber,  who 
mingled  with  her  reverence  toward  her  mother  a 
sweet  playfulness  truly  charming,  but  who  ad- 
dressed a young  gentleman  who  accompanied 
them  in  a strikingly  different  tone.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  young  men  I ever  beheld. 
Ah ! I do  not  see  many  such  now.  Such  a mix- 
ture of  humility  and  spirit,  of  intelligence  and 
modesty.  He  might  have  been  about  six-and- 
twenty  years  old ; and  his  sober  attire,  as  well 
as  the  way  in  which  the  marchioness  addressed 
him,  spoke  his  condition  plainly  enough.  He 
was  the  domestic  chaplain.  Great  families  usu- 
ally had  these  appendages  then,  and  sometimes, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  they  were  but  a disgrace  to 
their  patrons  and  their  cloth.  But  this  young 
man  looked  rather  as  if  he  were  semi-divine  than 
imbued  with  the  usual  faults  of  his  class,  which 
were  commonly  time-serving  and  hypocrisy,  vices 
of  the  meanest.  He  differed  from  the  lovely 
young  lady,  I believe,  about  some  trifle  of  taste, 
and  she  spoke  to  him  with  such  disdain.  He  had 
a kind  of  hectic  flush  in  his  face,  which  deepened 
as  she  spoke  to  him.  He  only  looked  at  her  in 
reply ; but  such  a look  ! Good  heaven  I it  might 
have  melted  a stone.  I was  just  handing  her 
some  tiffany  to  choose  from,  and  the  tears  fell  hot 
and  fast  from  her  eyes  on  my  hand.  I knew  too 
well  to  notice  her  distress ; but  thought  I,  “Here 
is  more  than  meets  the  sight.” 

When  they  were  ready  to  depart,  he  was  about 
to  lead  my  Lady  Summerdown  to  her  coach,  when 
Lady  Amber,  who  had  dried  her  tears,  and  whose 
eyes  looked  as  bright  as  if  they  had  never  been 
dimmed  with  one,  sprang  to  his  side. 

41  And  won’t  you  take  me  with  you,  Mr.  Ar- 
den ?”  said  she. 

He  merely  bowed  low,  and  offered  her  his 
other  hand,  for  it  was  not  the  fashion  then  to 
take  arms. 

44  Of  course,  child,  he  will,”  said  my  lady, 
haughtily. 

And  as  they  went  down  the  stairs  I heard  Lady 
Amber  teazing  and  rallying  him  unmercifully.  I 
watched  them  into  the  coach.  Ah  me!  they 
both,  after  that  slight  storm,  looked  radiantly 
happy.  We  thought  what  a pair  they  would 
have  made  if  fortune  had  matched  them  as  well 
as  nature,  for  his  auburn  hair,  fair  skin,  and  ele- 
gant appearance,  harmonized  well  with  her  clear 
brunette  complexion,  tinted  with  a bright  color, 


her  large,  glowing  black  eyes,  and  sweet,  fasci- 
nating vivacity  of  manner What  followed 

I shall  tell,  not  as  I learned  it,  which  was  by  bits 
and  scraps  afterward,  from  the  marchioness  and 
Lady  Amber’s  own  women,  and  Mrs.  Crumb,  the 
housekeeper,  but  as  if  it  had  all  occurred  beneath 
my  own  notice.  After  all,  perhaps,  if  my  readers, 
whoever  they  may  be,  expect  much  of  a story, 
they  may  feel  disappointed  ; for  however  I may 
have  felt  it  at  the  time,  yet  when  1 come  to  write 
I feel  much  like  Corporal  Trim,  in  Mr.  Sterne’s 
affecting  book,  when  he  says,  44  Story,  God  bless 
your  honor,  I have  none  to  tell.” 

By  the  will  of  her  uncle.  Lady  Amber  came 
of  age  at  eighteen,  and  into  possession  of  her 
great  wealth ; at  which  period  her  noble  father, 
the  marquis,  had  been  deceased  a year.  She  had 
always  been  her  mother’s  favorite,  and  Lady  Sum- 
merdown, who  was  the  mother  of  five  daughters, 
and  had  married  four  of  them  into  noble  families, 
looked  forward  toward  achieving  the  highest  con- 
sequence by  means  of  her  youngest  daughter’s 
wealth  and  beauty.  But  before  this  Lady  Amber 
had  formed  wishes  of  her  own  totally  at  variance 
with  her  mother’s  previsions. 

Herbert  Arden  had  lived  in  the  noble  family 
of  Summerdown  some  years.  He  had  been  tutor 
to  the  only  son  of  that  house,  who  died,  and  who 
had  been  very  fond  of  him.  At  his  son's  dying 
request,  the  late  marquis  had  nominated  him  the 
chaplain  to  his  household,  though,  I believe,  he 
had  a sort  of  dislike  to  the  admission  of  such  a 
functionary.  Yet  Mr.  Arden’s  exemplary  con- 
duct, his  freedom  from  place-hunting,  and  his 
gentle  piety,  had  much  commended  him  to  my 
lord,  who  was,  I have  heard,  a very  worthy  no- 
bleman. As  a girl.  Lady  Amber  had  studied 
with  Herbert  Arden.  She  knew  the  deep  stores 
of  learning  which,  never  vauntingly  displayed, 
yet  existed  in  him,  and  obtained  from  the  noble 
young  lady  profound  admiration.  She  had  an 
innate  thirst  for  the  well  of  knowledge  herself, 
and  had  quaffed  pretty  deeply,  when  she  found 
she  had  not  merely  learned  to  admire  her  teacher, 
but  to  love  him  also.  It  was  the  old,  old  story 
over  again — the  philosopher  and  his  pupil — but 
on  one  side  in  this  case,  pride  had  a deeper  root 
than  love ; and  Lady  Amber’s  pride  was  of  this 
persuasion,  that  although  Herbert  Arden’s  family 
(albeit  a reduced  one)  was  of  as  good  blood  as 
her  own,  her  brother’s  tutor  was  yet  no  match 
for  her. 

At  that  early  time  she  was  poor,  and,  for  a 
marquis’s  daughter,  well-nigh  portionless;  but 
when  the  tide  of  Indian  wealth  rolled  in  at  her 
feet,  I am  told  that  her  woman  heard  her  exclaim 
in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber,  44  Now  true  love 
shall  triumph as  if  true  love  ever  triumphed. 
It  is  too  submissive,  too  fond  of  sacrificing,  to 
dream  of  triumph.  From  the  time,  then,  that 
she  became  her  own  mistress  did  Lady  Amber 
torture  and  goad  the  heart  which  her  woman’s 
instinct  truly  told  her  wooed  her  for  herself 
alone. 

Perhaps  secret  lovers  were  never  more  cruelly 
circumstanced  than  Lady  Amber  Mayne  and  Mr. 
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Arden.  He  dared  not  avow  his  love  because  of  | 
her  high  station  and  wealth ; she  dared  not  own 
hers,  because  a woman  would  rather  let  her  own 
heart  eat  itself  away  by  sorrow  and  regret  than 
she  would  seek  in  words  to  know  the  extent  of 
her  lover’s  affection.  But  she  had  unluckily  a 
most  contrary  spirit : at  one  time  she  would  have 
given  her  whole  wealth  if  he  would  but  have  ac- 
knowledged his  regard ; at  another,  if  she  but 
fancied  she  perceived  the  smallest  indication  of  it, 
she  would  so  lower  him  to  the  earth  by  her  con- 
tempt and  amazed  disdain,  that  she  too  often 
raised  in  that  deep- feeling  heart  a storm  of  pas- 
sionate self-reproach.  Oh ! the  spirit  of  a co- 
quette. Oh ! the  galling  existence  of  one  de- 
pendent on  a patron’s  bounty. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  contrived  to  do 
deliberately  the  most  cruel  thing — cruel,  consid- 
ing  her  subsequent  determination.  Among  the 
things  which  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
brought  from  the  East  was  the  system  of  the 
language  of  dowers.  Lady  Amber  insisted  on 
Mr.  Arden’s  studying  these  floral  telegraphs,  and 
imparting  the  knowledge  to  her.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he,  seeing  the  danger,  and  aware  of  her  way- 
ward disposition,  resisted  this  wish.  All  the  ar- 
tillery of  her  fascinations,  her  charms,  her  varied 
caprices,  were  brought  to  bear  on  this  scheme, 
by  which  she  thought  she  might  convey  her  mind 
without  compromising  her  feminine  dignity.  At 
length  the  marchioness’s  aid  was  enlisted,  and 
Mr.  Arden,  against  his  better  judgment,  complied, 
perhaps  pleased  to  do  so  in  spite  of  himself.  She 
was  no  sooner  perfected  in  this  art,  fitter  I think 
for  the  intriguing  East  than  our  own  soil,  than 
she  took  an  opportunity  one  day —company  being 
present — to  gather  from  the  conservatory  exactly 
those  blooms  which  convey  to  a lover  his  mis- 
tress’s affection,  and  carelessly  presented  them 
to  the  young  chaplain,  with  44  Here,  Mr.  Arden, 
accept  this  for  your  dinner  nosegay.”  To  the 
rest,  these  flowers  were  sealed  books,  but  to  him 
— he  flushed  with  joy  and  rapture.  What  man 
—young,  enthusiastic,  and  loving  like  him — 
would  not  have  done  so.  Their  eyes  met,  hers 
fell,  unable  to  bear  the  wondrous  happiness  of 
that  glance,  but  thenceforth  Herbert,  though  the 
furthest  from  being  a coxcomb,  believed  that  he 
needed  not  the  surety  of  words  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  beloved ; and  he  felt  a modest  hap- 
piness in  that  belief.  He  had  never  dared  aspire 
to  forget  his  station,  though  she  had  often  griev- 
ously tempted  him  to  do  so.  Lady  Amber  was, 
he  knew,  her  own  mistress,  and  though  opposi- 
tion might  reasonably  be  feared,  yet — what ! — 
if  she  loved  him  all  would  be  well.  Not  for  a 
whole  fortnight  after  this  could  he  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  her ; if  he  sent  to  request  one,  she 
was  going  to  dress,  or  visit,  or  a hundred  trivial 
excuses  were  made.  She  intentionally  deprived 
him  of  every  opportunity  to  speak,  now  that  speak- 
ing became  as  obvious  a matter  of  duty  to  his  fine 
mind  as  hitherto  he  had  deemed  silence  to  be.  At 
last,  one  day  he  found  himself  alone  with  her. 
She  became  suddenly  aware  of  this,  and  rose  to 
quit  the  room,  but  he  placed  himself  between  the 


door  and  his  capricious  mistress,  and  closing  it, 
led  her  by  the  hand  to  a settee. 

44 1 know  not,”  he  said,  44  by  what  cruel  fate  I 
have  been  deprived  of  your  conversation  lately, 
but  methinks  the  dear  favor  you  bestowed  on  me 
should  not  go  unacknowledged.  You  will  not 
deem  it  presumption,  in  the  humblest  of  your 
servants,  dear  Lady  Amber,  if  he  thanks  you  for 
that  which  came  as  a ray  of  the  sun's  beams  to 
some  poor  prisoner  pining  for  light.” 

She  haughtily  declared  she  knew  not  what  he 
could  mean,  and  insolently  challenged  him  to 
explain  himself. 

The  young  man's  spirit  rose  at  this  treatment. 
At  that  minute  he  only  knew  that  he  was  Her- 
bert Arden — a man — honest — unpresuming — 
and  of  a capacity  noways  inferior  to  the  proud- 
est. He  saw  in  her  a capricious,  exacting,  and 
unresponding  woman,  presuming  on  her  wealth, 
her  rank,  and  her  beauty,  and  no  wonder  if  his 
soul  rebelled. 

44  Did  you  not,  madam,  give  me  these  flowers?” 
he  said ; opening  hiB  vest,  and  taking  them  from 
the  riband  which,  hung  round  his  neck,  suspend- 
ed them  on  his  heart. 

44  A few  flowers !”  was  her  exclamation ; 44  what 
next?  Did  a gift  bestowed  in  courtesy  from  one 
whose  position” — so  she  phrased  it — 44  entitled 
her  to  bestow  courtesies,  subject  her  thus  to  be 
insolently  reminded  of  the  implication  they  might 
be  made  to  bear,  she  must  request  that  her  sim- 
plest actions  might  not  thus  be  distorted.” 

44  The  arrangement  of  these  flowers,  then,”  he 
asked, 44  was  it  purely  accidental?  He  must  have 
her  own  assurance  of  this.” 

“ Must ! She  was  not  accustomed,  he  must 
be  aware,  to  be  thus  catechised.” 

44  Would  she  condescend,  then,  to  give  the  as- 
surance he  required,  and  if  possible  forgive  his 
mad  presumption,  which  only  the  most  devoted 
love  could  excuse.” 

44  Well,  then,  she  supposed  her  late  studies  had 
given  an  accidental  determination  to  the  stupid 
things,  which  might  have  seemed  odd,  but — ” 

The  dry  and  withered  tokens  were  cast  at  her 
feet,  and  her  faint  cry,  as  he  fled  from  the  room, 
never  reached  his  ear. 

She  sat,  buried  in  thought,  absorbed  in  repent- 
ant tears,  for  some  time,  and  then  left  the  room. 
Presently,  she  bethought  herself  that  the  poor 
discarded  flowers  were  on  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment she  had  quitted.  She  went  back  for  them, 
but  they  were  gone — she  never  saw  them  again 
till  she  saw  them  mingled  with  dust  kindred  to 
their  own. 

Such  were  the  strange  moods  of  her  mind — 
now  resolving  to  sacrifice  all  to  love,  and  now  to 
repel  afleetion  by  dignity — that  she  continued 
exercising  these  varieties  of  behavior  to  him, 
whenever  the  arrangements  of  the  family  brought 
him  into  her  presence.  At  all  other  times  he 
avoided  her.  She  knew  not,  though  many  of  the 
servants  did,  that  his  distraction  of  mind  had 
brought  on,  in  an  advanced  degree,  a pulmonary 
complaint  to  which  he  was  liable,  and  that  any 
renewed  anxiety  caused  him  to  expectorate  blood. 
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He  was  implored  by  some  of  the  head  servants 
to  see  a physician,  and  went  secretly  out  of  doors 
to  visit  one — lest  it  should  alarm  her,  whose  peace 
was  only  too  dear  to  him. 

At  this  time,  though  suitors  had  never  been 
wanting,  one  was  evidently  encouraged.  A man 
of  rank,  who  received  marks  of  favor  only  when 
Herbert  Arden  was  by  to  see  and  suffer  from 
it.  She  was  urged  to  marry  this  gentleman,  but 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  make  up  her  mind ; but 
he  was  not  one  who  would  be  trifled  with.  It 
was  intimated  that  her  decision  must  be  irrevo- 
cable and  immediate.  He  was  a man  of  high 
fashion,  immense  influence,  and  she  hesitated. 
As  a refinement  of  cruelty,  she  affected  to  con- 
sult her  former  tutor.  Could  looks  have  struck 
her  with  an  eternity  of  remorse,  his  would  have 
done  so  then.  Once  she  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  of  confessing  all — 
all — that  he  was  the  only  one  she  loved,  or  could 
love,  or  would  love.  And  then  the  cold  and  cau- 
tious demon  whispered,  “ Think  what  you  will 
lose,  the  homage  of  the  world” — as  if  the  world 
could  give  one  grain  of  happiness  in  return  for 
the  sacrifices  made  to  it  of  truth,  of  justice,  of 
honor.  And  so  the  impulse  was  lost,  and  she 
dismissed  him  with  so  stately  coldness  that  he 
asked  himself,  “Was  I not  a vain  fool?  can  this 
woman  have  ever  loved?”  Then  there  passed 
such  a scene  of  passion  and  madness  in  her  dress- 
ing-room, with  none  about  her  but  her  women, 
that  one  might  have  thought  she  was  possessed 
by  a devil  as  of  old.  And  was  she  not  ? If  the 
spirit  of  a coquette  is  not  diabolical,  then  demons 
never  walk  this  earth.  And  so  did  that  great, 
fine  house  hold  as  it  were  a casket,  these  two 
spirits,  one  chafing  at  itself,  the  other  humbled, 
prayerful,  and  forgiving 

The  news  was  soon  spread — Lady  Amber  was 
to  be  married  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Torhamp- 
ton,  and  she  came  to  our  house  to  choose  wed- 
ding clothes.  No  chaplain  now  hung  on  her  ac- 
cents, or  attended  her  steps.  She  was  more 
lively  than  beseeming,  I thought,  and  yet,  ever 
and  anon,  a change  came  over  her,  and  she 
heaved  great  sighs,  and  was  so  lost  in  thought 
that  she  knew  nothing,  saw  nothing,  heard  no- 
thing. Some  lady  who  was  with  them  asked 
the  marchioness  with  much  concern,  “ how  poor 
Mr.  Arden  was!”  “Oh!  dying,  I think,”  said 
my  lady,  “ the  servants  say  he  neither  eats,  sleeps, 
nor  rests.”  At  these  words  a sort  of  spasm  flit- 
ted over  Lady  Amber’s  face,  but  she  said  nothing, 
only  pulled  at  the  lace  she  was  examining  till  it 
was  squeezed  into  a rag.  “ PU  take  this  thing,” 
she  said,  and  then — as  if  she  could  bear  no  more 
— she  went  to  the  window,  and  pulling  out  her 
handkerchief,  wept.  Her  mother  and  the  lady 
whispered — “ Such  a feeling  heart.  Ho  was  the 
tutor  of  poor  James,  and  she  loved  her  brother 
so  dearly  it  will  be  like  losing  him  over  again.” 
Why  did  the  sixth  commandment  flit  before  her 
eyes  like  the  writing  on  Belshazzar’s  wall,  with 
this  difference,  that  she  could  decipher  too  well 
the  characters,  “Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  1” 


There  are  more  ways  of  slaying  a young  lady 
than  stabbing  with  a knife  or  giving  a bowl  of 
poison.  Who  shall  tell  if  one  day  you  may  not 
rank  with  those  who  have  been  arraigned  at 
man’s  tribunal,  and  have  been  dismissed  to  the 
punishment  of  heaven  ? When  she  left  our  show- 
rooms her  eyes  were  inflamed  with  tears,  but  sho 
persisted,  and  not  only  that,  but 

t # t * * 

Can  it  be  conceived;  what  fiend  ruled  the  soul 
of  this  young  girl  ? The  day  before  her  appoint- 
ed nuptials,  which  were  to  take  place  in  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  marchioness,  Dower  House, 
in  town,  she  took  her  woman  with  her  and  drove 

to  the  Bishop  of  C ’s,  the  prelate  who  had 

promised  to  read  the  ceremony.  What  argu- 
ments she  made  use  of  1 know  not,  but  as  even 
bishops  are  not  always  invulnerable,  they  must 
have  been  powerful  ones.  On  the  wedding-day, 
when  all  were  assembled  waiting  only  for  the 
reverend  bishop,  there  came  at  the  last  moment 
a note  from  that  dignitary,  explaining  that  sud- 
den illness  would  prevent  him  from  attending, 
and  expressing  a hope*  more  like  a command, 
that  his  young  friend  Mr.  Arden  would  be  his 
substitute.  He  who,  pale  and  attenuated,  yet 
was  there  maintaining  his  post  among  the  wed- 
ding guests,  and  striving  with  all  his  might  to 
brave  it  out,  was  struck  speechless  at  this  re- 
quest. When  he  could  find  words,  he  protested 
against  such  a task ; why,  none  of  course  could 
imagine,  it  being  obviously  his  duty.  At  length 
, Lady  Amber  herself  urged  him — “ the  last  re* 
quest  of  mine,  Mr.  Arden.”  He  yielded;  per- 
haps he  felt  how  terrible  would  be  the  revenge 
she  was  drawing  on  herself.  He  took  his  place. 
Those  W'ho  remember  the  scene  said  that  his  face 
was  of  the  same  color  as  his  suiplice.  He  read 
every  word  slowly  and  distinctly,  till  just  at  the 
benediction,  when  every  one  noticed  how  short 
his  breath  had  become.  The  bride  had  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  bridegroom  turn- 
ed to  salute  her,  Herbert  Arden  fell  heavily,  face 
foremost,  to  the  ground,  right  between  the  new 
married  pair.  They  raised  him ; they  tore  open 
the  breast  of  his  ruffled  shirt ; as  they  did  so,  a 
little  satin  packet  fell  out  of  his  bosom  and  went 
on  the  ground : it  contained  dead  flowers — 14  ashes 
to  ashes.”  Doctors  came,  but  she  had  done  her 
work  effectually — life  had  departed.  No  one 
could  mend  that  broken  heart. 

« * * • ♦ 

Now  you  know  as  much  as  I do  of  Lady  Am- 
ber Mayne’s  history.  I thought  when  I saw  her 
go  to  the  “ drawing-room”  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage,  like  the  gentlewoman  in  the  play  Mr. 
Garrick  was  so  fine  in,  “ I would  not  have  such 
a heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  w hole 
body.”  Two  years  after  that  her  family  went 
into  mourning  for  her.  She  had  taken  laudanum, 
I believe.  There  was  a great  fuss  about  the  cor- 
oner’s verdict,  but  it  got  hushed  up  somehow, 
and  after  all  she  received  Christian  burial,  which, 
though  it  is  a hard  thing  to  say,  yet  to  my  mind 
was  more  than  she  deserved. 
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STUDENT  LIFE  IN  PARIS. 

THE  resident  in  Paris  who  does  not  live  in  the 
fiuhionable  quarters  thereof;  whose  purse 
compels  him  to  exist  upon  the  nourribir $ simple 
et  fortifiante  of  a student’s  hotel,  instead  of  pay- 
ing daily  visits  to  Vachette’s,  or  even  to  the 
Diner  de  Paris  ; generally  chooses  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Pantheon  for  his  quarters.  For, 
hereabout  he  may  have  the  wildest  kind  of  social 
liberty.  He  may  wear  the  hat  he  pleases  to 
adopt,  without  remark;  he  may  give  free  vent 
to  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy  in  the  matter  of 
trowsers.  Nobody  will  interfere  with  him,  if  he 
have  a relish  for  a pipe  in  the  Palace  gardens 
close  by.  Having  had  his  two  dishes  for  break- 
fast, about  ten,  with  his  half  bottle  of  vin  ordi- 
naire, he  should  be  off  to  his  business — perhaps 
to  the  dissecting-room  of  a hospital,  or  to  the 
studio  of  some  great  painter,  his  master.  But 
the  day  is  cloudless,  and  the  Pantheon  stands 
out  against  the  intensely  blue  sky,  reminding 
him  of  a sketch  by  Roberts. 

On  such  a day  the  dissecting-room  or  the  close 
atmosphere  of  a studio  is  insupportable.  To 
stroll  out,  past  the  interminable  book-stalls, 
crammed  with  yellow-covered  books ; to  meet  a 
friend,  and  then  saunter  into  the  Luxembourg 
gardens,  to  promenade  while  the  band  of  one  of 
the  regiments  is  playing,  is  certainly  a more 
pleasant  proceeding.  There  is  a laziness  in  the 
very  air ; it  is  impossible  to  do  any  thing  worth 
speaking  about.  And  then,  if  the  stroller  be  an 
artist,  may  he  not,  in  his  walk,  study  character  1 
There  are,  unhappily,  twenty  different  ways  of 
reconciling  the  conscience  to  idleness.  On  some 
mornings  of  lassitude  the  artist  rises  with  weak 
eyes;  the  medical  student  wakes  with  an  un- 
steady hand ; the  writer  jumps  out  of  bed  with 
the  reflection  that  the  brain  wants  relaxation  and 
repose,  like  the  body ; the  government  official  is 
disturbed  from  his  sleep  by  the  suggestion  that  a 
day  in  bed  will  strengthen  his  naturally  delicate 
constitution,  and  that  a medical  certificate  must 
certify  to  that  fact ; the  prima  donna,  rising  with 
a slight  wheeziness,  feels  that  to  sing  at  the  con- 
cert she  is  engaged  to  perform  at  that  morning 
would  be  madness.  And  thus  we  all  cheat  our- 
selves occasionally. 

These  mornings  of  self-deceit  are,  I fear,  a 
little  too  frequent  with  the  gentlemen  who  are 
supposed  to  study  near  the  Pantheon.  On  such 
occasions  they  may  be  generally  found  grouped 
about  the  Luxembourg  gardens — some  reading 
Le  Mousquetaire  in  the  shade  of  the  trimmed 
chestnut  trees ; others  watching  the  evolutions 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  long  walk  that  stretches 
away  from  the  Palace  to  the  Observatoire.  Then 
billiard  matches  are  got  up,  and  appointments 
made  for  the  Closerie  des  Lilacs.  Here  may  be 
seen  excellent  samples  of  the  Paris  student ; 
from  the  beardless  young  fellow  with  his  rough 
hat  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  extremi- 
ties cased  in  trowsers  fitting  him  like  gaiters  ; to 
the  solemn  student,  with  his  dingy  volume  under 
his  arm,  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  his  cravat 
tied  carelessly  about  his  throat.  Here,  too,  are 


| groups  of  ladies  knitting ; and  whole  squadrons 
I of  bonnes,  with  infinite  varieties  of  the  Paris 
! baby,  crawling,  and  squeaking,  and  tottering, 
and  tumbling  about  them.  All  the  boys  are 
little  soldiers  ; and  those  young  fellows  who  are 
not  aspiring  drummers  are  mimic  generals.  To 
the  serious  observer,  the  recruits,  parceled  out  in 
detachments  of  six,  and  occupying  the  ground 
from  the  steps  of  the  Palace  gardens  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  Park,  look  sad  specimens  of  military 
glory.  As  they  make  their  first  attempts  to 
shoulder  arms ; as  they  receive  the  rough  thrusts 
of  the  peppery  little  drill  sergeants;  as  they 
undergo  the  minute  inspection  of  the  command- 
ing officer  (who  has  a push  for  one,  an  angry 
word  for  another,  and  a threat  for  a third),  their 
set  expression  of  feature  gives  to  them  a deadened 
look,  that  has  something  awful  in  it.  Their  eyes 
are  fixed,  looking  forward;  the  head  is  held 
stiffly ; the  lips  are  motionless ; all  volition  ap- 
pears to  be  at  an  end.  At  the  sergeant’s  word  of 
command  firelocks  are  shouldered ; then  lowered ; 
then  the  right  hand  is  upon  the  cartouche-box ; 
then  the  cartouche  is  lifted  to  the  mouth,  and 
inserted  in  the  musket ; then  the  ramrod  is  ap- 
plied ; and  the  bright  rods  rise  and  fall  along  the 
Line  with  the  precision  of  steam  machinery  ; then 
the  musket  is  again  shouldered.  Those  who 
have  been  in  any  degree  slow  or  awkward,  are 
savagely  reproved  ; then  the  officer  makes  a dash 
with  his  sword  at  a musket  dangling  carelessly, 
or  seizes  a man’s  cap,  and  puts  it  jauntily  upon 
his  head  as  a soldier  should  wear  it.  All  the 
men  stand  like  statues,  and  appear  so  closely  to 
resemble  one  another,  that  you  wonder  how  they 
sort  themselves,  and  recognize  their  companions 
when  they  are  once  dispersed.  At  a word  they 
presently  fall  on  one  knee  (that  which  was  ob- 
served encased  in  a leather  band  to  preserve  the 
scarlet  trowsers  from  the  dust)  to  receive  a charge 
of  imaginary  cavalry ; then  they  rise  and  advance 
one  step  at  a time,  with  their  bayonets  pointed  at 
an  advancing  enemy ; in  reality  at  a formidable 
row  of  laughing  nurses  and  delighted  children. 
A drum  rolls,  and  suddenly  they  stack  their 
muskets ; the  rigidity  of  their  faces  is  relaxed : 
and  they  skip  away  to  join  the  crowd  gathering 
about  the  band  posted  half  way  down  the  avenue. 
Now  they  are  playing  all  kinds  of  practical  jokes 
with  one  another.  Hats  are  knocked  off ; mock 
fights  go  on ; unobserved  pulls  of  the  ears  are 
given;  and  jokes  are  played  even  with  the 
swords.  Pipes  are  produced ; tobacco  is  freely 
borrowed,  and  as  freely  lent;  clouds  of  smoke 
rise  into  the  air;  the  officers  unceremoniously 
light  their  cigarettes  from  their  men’s  pipes ; the 
corporals  group  together  as  the  sergeants  group 
together;  and  the  lieutenants  chatter  apart, 
while  a few  privates  hop  about  to  the  polka 
which  the  regimental  band  is  playing.  It  is  a 
gay  scene  of  cheerful  life.  The  officers,  with 
their  hands  buried  deep  in  their  wonderfully- 
capacious  scarlet  trowsers,  bulging  from  their 
remarkably  small  waists,  laugh,  and  talk,  and 
smoke,  and  forget  to  look  rigid  and  military; 
ladies  cluster  about,  talking  lively  things;  stu- 
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dents  four  abreast,  and  arm-in-arm,  stroll  round 
the  large  circle;  and  grisettes,  in  their  snow- 
white  caps,  and  little  black  mantles,  chatter  about 
the  last  quadrille  Chinoise  they  danced  at  the 
Closerie.  These  groups,  with  children  chasing 
huge  wash-leather  foot-balls  in  every  direction, 
and  a few  old  men  sunning  themselves  on  the 
benches,  make  up  a scene  to  which  the  fountain 
before  the  Palace,  and  the  splendid  rows  of  trees 
leading  to  it,  furnish  a pretty  background. 

For  the  student  who  is  inclined  to  be  idle  to 
have  a scene  like  this  within  five  minutes’  walk 
of  his  hotel  is  to  be  powerfully  tempted.  When 
he  is  tired  of  the  soldiers,  he  can  stroll  into  the 
splendid  kitchen  gardens  of  the  Palace,  to  watch 
the  growth  of  the  vines,  or  to  sniff  the  perfume 
of  the  fruit-blossoms.  Then,  there  is  a iittie 
cafe,  absolutely  in  the  Palace  grounds,  under  the 
shade  of  some  magnificent  trees.  Thence  he 
may  lounge  past  the  orangery,  to  the  pretty  gar- 
dens close  to  the  Palace,  surrounded  by  statues 
of  the  queens  of  France.  Here  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood  swarm ; here  priests,  in  thin 
black  cassocks  and  three-cornered  hats,  walk 
leisurely  about ; and  ladies  sit  to  read  romances 
or  work  embroidery  ; while  dozens  of  little  boats 
swim  about  the  fountain  basin,  and  two  swans 
receive  their  daily  supply  of  biscuits  de  Rheims 
firom  the  paddling,  screaming,  delighted  little 
ship-owners. 

When  the  burning  mid-day  sun  drives  the  idler 
from  the  gardens,  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
built  for  Marie  de  Medicis — which  the  genius  of 
Rubens  was  employed  to  decorate — remains  to 
be  visited.  In  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
during  which  the  Palace  has  stood,  how  many 
scenes  of  terrible  interest  have  passed  within  its 
walls ; upon  how  much  ruined  greatness  have  its 
iron  gates  turned ! Here  the  Dowager  Queen 
of  Spain,  widow  of  the  first  Louis,  and  daughter 
of  the  Regent,  passed  her  widowhood  and  died. 
Here  Rubens's  decorations  and  illustrations  of 
Marie  de  Medicis  were  exhibited  ; and  here  were 
first  shown  to  the  public,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty,  a few  of  the  best  works  of  the  old  mas- 
ters in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Family,  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  that  splendid  collection  of 
paintings  now  gathered  within  the  walls  of  the 
Louvre.  But  when,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-nine,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  gave  the  palace 
to  his  brother,  the  Count  de  Provence  (afterward 
Louis  the  Eighteenth),  Rubens’s  pictures  and 
the  works  forming  the  public  gallery  were  re- 
moved, and  set  apart  to  be  added  to  the  collection 
in  the  Louvre.  While  the  gloom  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  over  the  capital,  dark  days  fell  upon  the 
Palace.  Presently,  however,  it  was  decorated 
for  the  Directory ; then  for  the  Senat  Conserva- 
teur ; then  again,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  two, 
a gallery  of  old  masters  was  collected  within  its 
walls,  to  be  withdrawn  finally  to  fill  up  gaps  in 
the  Louvre  gallery  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifteen.  It  was  that  same  Count  de  Provence, 
who  once  held  the  Palace  as  his  private  property, 
and  who  gave  importance  to  the  building  after- 
ward occupied  by  his  chamber  of  peers  by  order- 


ing that  a gallery  of  paintings  by  modem  French 
artists  should  be  formed  in  one  of  the  wings.  To 
carry  out  this  project  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able examples  of  French  art  in  the  Louvre  and 
the  royal  palaces  were  removed  hither.  This 
exhibition,  which  included  some  celebrated  works 
by  David  Gros,  and  Gerard,  was  opened  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen.  And  this  collection  is  now  free  to  all 
who  have  an  hour  to  spare,  and  who  are  armed 
with  passports. 

The  way  to  the , gallery,  up  a narrow  stone 
Btaircase,  is  not  impressive.  It  is  unlike  a French 
approach  to  an  art-gallery,  although  it  might 
serve  such  a purpose  without  notice  in  England. 
A ring  at  a bell  on  the  first  floor  summons  an 
important  person  in  a cocked  hat,  and  green  and 
red  livery,  who  examines  the  applicant’s  pass- 
port, takes  his  cane  (for  the  care  of  which  he 
charges  him  two  sous),  and  lets  him  loose  in  the 
gallery.  The  pictures  in  the  collection  are,  gen- 
erally, very  well  known  : it  is  with  the  copyists 
that  the  idle  student’s  interest  will  lie.  Here  he 
is  certain  to  meet  seme  friends ; and,  as  he  strolls 
from  one  easel  to  another,  with  a lively  word  for 
each  acquaintance,  and  a criticism  on  each  copy, 
the  time  flies  onward  to  his  perfect  satisfaction. 

These  copyists  are  a peculiar  class  in  Paris, 
who  supply  the  picture-market  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  mostly  in  Paris,  with  imitations  oF 
popular  paintings.  The  visitor,  entering  the 
gallery  for  the  first  time,  if  he  have  been  many 
weeks  in  Paris,  knows  almost  every  picture. 
Copies  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  any  quarter  of 
the  capital : they  are  heaped  up  in  the  shops  in 
the  Rue  de  Seine — they  choke  up  the  gateways 
on  the  Quai  Voltaire — they  dangle  in  the  wind 
outside  the  gates  of  the  Louvre.  And  here  they 
are  by  dozens,  lying  against  the  walls,  under  the 
originals.  Four  persons,  with  their  easels  in- 
geniously grouped  within  the  narrowest  possible 
space,  are  painting  Scheffer’s  Charlotte  Corday : 
three  distinct  copies  of  Rosa  Bonhem’s  masterly 
Plowed  Field  are  peeping  from  the  canvas : De 
la  Roche's  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  being  re- 
produced on  four  or  five  different  scales : the  pic- 
ture of  the  Last  Victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
by  Muller,  with  Andre  Chenier  as  the  central 
figure,  is  being  either  copied  wholesale,  or  being 
mercilessly  dissected  into  “studies;”  some  copy- 
ists taking  only  the  head  of  the  poet : others  snatch- 
ing the  face  of  a terrified  woman.  The  Young 
Princes  in  the  Tower,  by  De  la  Roche,  are  being 
as  mercilessly  murdered  by  two  copyists  as  they 
were,  in  reality,  by  the  hired  assassins.  One 
glance  at  these  imitators,  however,  is  more  inter- 
esting and  pleasing  than  two  at  the  copies.  Many 
are  women — 6ome  young  women — negligently 
dressed.  Their  cloaks  and  bonnets  are  put  aside 
in  a heap,  and  -some  black  lace,  or  a coquettish 
handkerchief,  is  gracefully  tied  over  the  head. 
They  have  generally  a sad,  careworn,  business 
look,  and  they  proceed  with  their  painting  as 
listlessly  as  the  seamstress  goes  on  with  her  sew- 
ing. They  are  undisturbed  by  the  stare  of  visitors, 
and  hear  passing  criticism  without  the  least  ex- 
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hibition  of  pleasure  or  resentment.  The  hopes 
of  fame  have  been  crushed,  the  ardor  with  which 
they  once  contended  for  prizes  is  quenched . They 
have  reached  the  summit  of  their  art-destiny ; 
and  every  attempt  to  soar  higher  has  failed.  There 
they  sit  upon  their  little  deal  stools,  with  shabby, 
dirty  paint  boxes  beside  them,  wielding  huge 
pallets,  and  adding  their  browns  and  greens  with 
mechanical  industry.  So  do  some  old  ladies, 
who  wear  spectacles,  and  a dingy  costume,  and 
who  appear  to  have  been  at  work  in  the  same 
manner  for  forty  or  fifty  years. 

The  male  copyists  are  a motley  race.  Some 
are  finished  dandies,  others  are  the  most  slovenly 
fellows  it  is  possible  to  imagine  ; some  have 
their  hair  beautifully  brushed  and  pomatumed, 
and  sport  shining  coats,  apparently  worn  for  the 
first  time : others  are  in  greasy,  threadbare  gar- 
ments, adopt  the  negligent  style  of  coiffure,  and 
are  not  sufficiently  ostentatious  to  wash  hands  or 
face  very  frequently.  It  may  be  perhaps  noticed 
that  the  latter  are,  generally,  better  artists  than 
the  well-pomatumed  copyists.  One  very  dandi- 
fied old  gentleman  who  attends  the  gaHcry  may 
be  remarked  for  the  care  with  which  he  envelopes 
his  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in  black  satin  bags, 
to  preserve  his  coat  from  contact  with  paint  or 
varnishes. 

The  student’s  idle  day  is  spent  altogether  near 
the  Pantheon.  There  are  many  cafes  at  hand, 
where,  when  he  is  tired  of  the  pictures  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  he  may  have  his 
absinthe  or  his  billiards  : or  there  are  cabinets 
where  he  can  have  his  two  sous  worth  of  popular 
literature.  But  he  is  possibly  not  inclined  even 
for  the  lightest  reading,  and  strolls  back  to  the 
nourriture  simple  et  fortijiante : which  he  enjoys 
at  his  hotel,  together  with  his  lodging,  for  about 
four  dollars  per  week.  The  simplicity  of  the  food 
to  be  had  at  a student’s  hotel,  at  this  price,  is  as 
questionable,  perhaps,  as  its  fortifying  qualities. 
Yet,  at  dinner,  it  includes  two  or  three  dishes,  a 
dessert  of  course,  and  wine.  But  then  a cauli- 
flower is  a course  in  itself,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
jelly  supports,  unaided,  the  dignity  of  a dessert. 
Still  the  student  is  gay  at  his  dinner ; and  will 
get  up,  between  the  courses,  with  one  of  his  com- 
panions, dance  a polka  round  the  table,  and  re- 
sume his  seat.  He  eats  his  simple  and  fortifying 
fare,  laughing  at  it  all  the  time.  Perhaps  this 
laughter  helps  his  digestion.  We  remember  the 
ecstasies  with  which  a young  fellow  was  one  day 
received  at  dinner,  who  had  returned  from  the 
Longchampa  fair  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  with 
the  intelligence  that  there  was  a living  skeleton 
exhibiting  there,  who,  he  said,  had  been  brought 
up  at  a student’s  hotel,  on  nourriture  simple  et 
fortijiante.  On  another  occasion  the  production 
of  an  omelette  au  rhum  caused  a great  sensation 
at  the  same  student’s  hotel : the  wild  guests  skip- 
ping round  the  table,  shouting,  as  they  pointed 
to  the  effort  of  culinary  genius,  “ Ah ! Quel 
luxe  /”  What  a luxury  ! 

The  dinner  conversation  is  interspersed  gener- 
ally with  medical  and  legal  anecdotes.  One  gen- 
tleman excuses  his  absence  from  a party  by  the 


intelligence  that  he, has  a subject  in  hand.  And, 
considering  that  two  medical  students  are  en- 
titled only  to  five  subjects — as  they  delicately 
call  them — per  annum  between  them,  it  will  be 
seen  that  to  be  in  actual  possession  of  one  of  these 
is  to  be  in  luck’s  way  entirely.  “ We  have  two 
bodies  and  a half  each,”  said  a ghastly  little  student 
to  us  one  day,  as  he  handed  us  the  biscuit  de 
Rheims,  which  represented  our  dessert  on  the 
occasion.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  subject 
rapidly  changed  to  one  of  punch.  To  get  up  a 
punch  party  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  student, 
a highly  pleasant  way  of  finishing  an  idle  morn- 
ing ; and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  excitement 
with  which  the  diners  who  drop  in  to  the  table 
d’hote  are  requested  to  add  their  fifteen  sous  to 
the  punch  subscription,  A sufficient  number  of 
contributors  having  been  obtained,  the  beBt  avail- 
able rooms  are  selected,  and  the  contractor  for 
the  entertainment  proceeds  to  buy  three  or  four 
pounds  of  lump  sugar,  two  or  three  bottles  of 
brandy,  a bottle  of  Kirsch  water,  one  of  rum,  a 
heap  of  biscuits,  and  a huge  baba ! These  mate- 
rials are  arranged  upon  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
room  selected  for  the  entertainment ; the  guests 
assemble,  each  man  bringing  his  own  tumbler 
from  his  own  washing-stand  ; two  or  three  walk 
up  and  down  learning  off  songs  from  bits  of  paper, 
with  an  excited  air ; and  the  landlady  sends  up  a 
message,  declaring  that  she  will  not  allow  any 
singing  on  the  part  of  messieurs  les  locataires 
after  eleven  o’clock.  This  message  is  received 
with  shouts  of  derision ; the  young  fellows  skip 
about  the  ponch  bol  (which  is  the  French-En- 
glish  for  a common  brown  earthenware  pan); 
examine  the  contents  of  the  bottles ; and  stop 
every  man  who  begins  a song,  by  declaring  that 
he  is  anticipating  the  entertainment.  Then  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  opens  the  proceedings 
by  making  a kettleful  of  green  tea  over  a spirit 
lamp.  This  accomplished,  he  half  fills  the  bowl 
with  sugar ; then  empties  a bottle  of  brandy  and 
a considerable  quantity  of  rum  upon  it.  The  next 
proceeding  is  to  light  the  spirit.  This  accom- 
plished, all  the  candles  are  extinguished,  and  te 
the  glare  of  the  blue  flame  from  the  punch  bowl, 
which  mounts  a considerable  height,  the  wild 
young  fellows  open  their  concert.  As  they 
gesticulate  and  shout  about  the  bowl,  they  look 
like  the  burlesque  demons,  blue  and  tinseled, 
which  are  the  delight  of  children  in  the  opening 
of  a Christmas  pantomime.  Their  songs  are 
chiefly  laments  over  the  degenerate  days  of  the 
old  Quartier  Latin. 

The  punch  having  burned  for  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  is  ladled  out  to  the  guests ; pipes 
are  lighted  ; and  lively  conversation  is  carried  on. 
Suddenly  it  is  suggested  that  the  hour  for  dancing 
has  arrived.  The  door  of  an  adjoining  room  is 
thrown  open,  disclosing  an  apartment  regularly 
cleared  for  a polka.  A stranger  instantly  won- 
ders where  the  ladies  are  coming  from ; but  he  is 
soon  relieved  from  any  doubt  by  an  invitation 
from  one  of  the  young  men  to  dance  with  him. 
The  night  is  warm;  the  windows  are  thrown 
open;  the  students  remove  their  coats ; and  then, 
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to  the  fiddle  of  a fellow-student,  dance  a quadrille 
among  themselves.  The  quadrille  is  followed  by 
a polka ; and  then  the  second  bowl  of  punch  is 
lighted — this  time  a bowl  of  Kirsch  punch.  Then 
the  great  cake  or  baba  is  cut  up  and  demolished, 
amidst  practical  jokes,  usually  played  in  England 
by  children  not  exceeding  the  age  of  twelve.  And 
then  follow  songs  ; and  eau-de-vie  de  Dantzig ; 
and  romping;  and  the  usual  consequences  of 
punch.  With  a light  song,  however,  and  a steady 
candlestick,  the  gay  fellows  skip  off  to  bed,  push- 
ing and  playing  practical  jokes  upon  one  another, 
as  they  run  up  the  broad  staircase  of  the  hotel. 

HOW  MACKEREL  ARE  CAUGHT. 

MACKEREL  fishing  affords  a livelihood  to  a 
large  number  of  the  hardiest  inhabitants  of 
our  northeastern  Atlantic  shores.  The  fishery 
is  pursued  in  small  vessels  of  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and  invariably  of  the 
“ schooner”  rig,  that  is,  having  two  masts,  and 
“fore  and  aft”  sails.  The  business  commences 
in  the  latter  part  ok  March,  when  the  mackerel 
first  return  to  our  coasts  from  their  winter’s  ab- 
sence in  more  southern  waters,  and  lasts  until 
the  end  of  November.  At  that  time  the  fish — 
and  of  course  their  pursuers  also — have  made  the 
entire  circuit  of  our  eastern  coast,  from  the  capes 
of  Delaware,  off  which  they  are  first  seen  in  early 
spring,  to  the  extreme  borders  of  Maine  and  the 
bays  of  British  America,  and  back  again  as  far 
as  the  headland  of  Cape  Cod.  Thence  the  fish 
— -about  Thanksgiving  Day — take  their  final  de- 
parture for  their  as  yet  undiscovered  winter  quar- 
ters. All  attempts  made  by  enterprising  fisher- 
men to  follow  the  mackerel  after  they  leave  “ the 
Cape”  have  hitherto  proved  utterly  futile,  every 
trace  of  the  vast  school  which  annually  congre- 
gates there  being  invariably  lost  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  south  shoals  of  Nantucket.  Many  differ- 
ent surmises  have  been  offered  to  account  for 
their  sudden  disappearance,  and  various  theories 
started,  by  those  curious  in  such  matters,  to  ex- 
plain the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  eccentric  mo- 
tions of  a school  of  mackerel.  But  the  matter  is 
apparently  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  and 
their  disappearance  about  Thanksgiving  time  re- 
mains as  much  a subject  for  speculation  as  the 
similar  annual  disappearance  of  swallows.  Many, 
wise  in  such  matters,  think  that  the  fish,  after 
leaving  our  coast,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in 
comparatively  shoal  water,  in  a state  of  stupefac- 
tion, until  the  return  of  warm  weather;  others 
suppose  that  they  emigrate  to  warmer  latitudes, 
where  they  swim  deep  beneath  the  surface,  in 
order  to  keep  themselves  in  a temperature  suited 
to  their  nature ; and  many  old  fishermen  devoutly 
believe  that  after  leaving  us  they  are,  somehow, 
changed  into  fish  of  an  entirely  different  species, 
and  are  met  with  in  the  tropical  seas  as  albicores, 
bo  nit  a,  etc.  All  that  we  know  on  the  subject  is  j 
that  those  which  leave  us  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  are  of  moderate  size,  but  very  fat ; while 
those  which  return  in  the  spring  are  large,  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  ravenously  hungry. 

The  vessels  in  which  the  fish  are  pursued  and 
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caught  are  small  but  stoutly  built,  formed  to  r»> 
sist  some  degree  of  bad  weather,  and  having,  al- 
most invariably,  excellent  sailing  qualities.  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  a necessary  qualification  in  a 
vessel  intended  for  this  business,  as  the  success 
of  a voyage,  in  many  instances,  depends  on  a 
vessel  getting  to  a certain  place,  where  fish  have 
been  discovered,  an  hour  sooner  or  later.  The 
crew,  consisting  of  from  eight  to  twenty  hands* 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  are  not  paid  a 
salary,  but  have  a community  of  interest,  all  unit- 
ing to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  for  provision#* 
etc.,  the  vessel’s  share,  the  captain’s  percentage, 
etc.,  the  remainder  of  the  catch  being  divided  in 
the  exact  proportion  which  each  man’s  original 
catch  bears  to  that  of  the  rest.  The  captain  is 
generally  an  old  and  experienced  fisherman,  and 
on  him  devolve  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
finding  and  keeping  the  run  of  the  mackerel, 
keeping  the  reckoning  of  the  vessel,  ordering  and 
superintending  the  making  and  taking  in  sail,  go- 
ing into  harbor,  etc.  He  has,  however,  no  dig- 
nity, but  receives  obedience  only  from  the  ac- 
knowledged principle  that  every  well-regulated 
household  should  have  a head.  A mackerel 
vessel  is  indeed  as  complete  a little  republic  as 
one  could  well  find,  ability  being  the  only  crite- 
rion of  merit,  and  one’s  “standing  in  society” 
being  regulated  pretty  much  by  his  usefulness  to 
the  community,  that  is,  by  his  skill  as  a fisher- 
man. 

The  total  number  of  American  vessels  employ* 
ed  in  this  fishery  is  somewhat  over  eighteen  hun- 
dred. Fully  one  third  of  this  number  are  owned 
in  Cape  Ann,  where  a large  amount  of  capital  is 
invested  in  fisheries  of  various  kinds.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  Cape  Ann  fleet  has  for  6ome  years 
past  resoAed  to  the  Bay  Chaleur,  and  the  waters 
surrounding  Prince  Edward’s  Island  for,  its  fair 
of  fish,  Here  their  success  has,  as  is  known, 
raised  the  envy  of  the  colonists,  who,  in  the  ver- 
itable dog-in-the-manger  spirit,  religiously  pre- 
served by  these  devoted  adherents  to  Old  Fogy- 
dom,  have  petitioned  their  government  to  forbid 
the  further  encroachments  of  enterprising  Brother 
Jonathan  on  these  vast  preserves,  which,  how- 
ever, they  themselves  have  not  sufficient  enter- 
prise to  use. 

Of  the  balance  of  the  mackerel  fleet  three-fourths 
is  owned  on  various  parts  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  many  little  harbors  scattered 
along  our  eastern  coast.  The  Bay  Chaleur  fleet 
is,  of  course,  entirely  separated  from  the  rest, 
which  follow  up  the  mackerel  frequenting  our 
coast  more  particularly.  These  latter  form  a 
fleet  of  from  six  hundred  to  a thousand  vessels, 
cruising  in  one  vast  body,  and  spreading  over 
many  miles  of  water,  and  keeping  up  a constant 
although  silent  and  imperceptible  communication, 
by  means  of  incessant  watching  with  good  spy- 
glasses, which  is  so  complete  that  a vessel  at  one 
end  of  the  fleet  can  not  have  mackerel  “along- 
side,” technically  speaking,  five  minutes,  before 
every  vessel  in  a circle,  the  diameter  of  which  may 
be  ten  miles,  will  be  aware  of  the  fact,  and  every 

man  of  the  ten  thousand  composing  their  crews 
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will  be  engaged  in  spreading  to  the  wind  every 
available  stitch  of  canvas  to  force  each  little  bark 
as  quickly  as  possible  into  close  proximity  to  the 
coveted  prize.  And  then  commences  the  trial  of 
speed.  Then  the  best  helmsman  is  called  to 
steer,  and  every  eye  watches  the  sails,  to  see 
that  they  draw  well,  and  every  hand  is  ready  to 
jump  to  remedy  any  defect.  Then  is  the  anxious 
moment  for  fishermen,  for  they  see  spread  out 
before  them  a vast  school  of  fish,  in  the  midst  of 
which  lie  the  few  favored  vessels  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  them,  and  are  now  reaping  a 
golden  harvest.  This  is  indeed  the  most  exciting 
scene  in  the  experience  of  a mackerel  catcher. 
It  happened  some  years  since  that  (ithe  fleet” 
had,  upon  occasion  of  an  approaching  storm,  gone 
into  the  harbor  of  Cape  Ann.  After  lying  there 
two  days  the  weather  moderated  and  became  fine, 
and  the  fleet  got  under  way  very  early  one  morn- 
ing. The  first  little  squad  of  about  a dozen  ves- 
sels, who  were  probably  the  most  eager  fisher- 
men, had  about  forty  minutes'  start  of  the  main 
body  of  the  fleet.  They  had  hardly  got  well 
dear  of  the  land  before  they  44  struck”  mackerel, 
and  at  once  44  hove  to”  and  never  got  under  way 
again  until  their  decks  were  filled — the  fish  biting 
all  the  time  as  fast  as  possible.  In  the  mean 
time  the  balance  of  the  fleet  had  just  time  to  get 
to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  in  plain  sight 
of  their  fortunate  companions,  when  it  fell  a dead 
calm ; and  they  were  actually  forced  to  lie  there, 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  a vast  school  of  fish, 
without  feeling  a bite.  Could  any  one  imagine 
any  thing  more  tantalizing  than  such  a situation  1 

The  fish  are  caught  with  hook  and  line,  each 
fisherman  using  two  lines.  When  hauled  on 
board  they  are  44  struck”  off  by  a peculiarly  quick 
motion  of  the  right  hand  and  arm,  into  a 44  strike 
barrel”  standing  behind  and  a little  to  the  right 
of  its  proprietor.  The  same  motion  which  leaves 
the  mackerel  in  the  barrel  also  suffices  to  project 
the  hook  (which  has  a little  pewter  run  on  its 
shank)  back  into  the  water,  and  the  fisherman 
immediately  catches  up  his  other  line,  going 
through  the  same  manoeuvre  with  it.  So  raven- 
ously do  the  fish  bite,  that  a barrel  full  is  some- 
times caught  in  fifteen  minutes  by  a single  man. 

The  bait  used  to  entice  them  alongside,  and 
keep  them  there  afterward,  consists  of  a mixture 
of  clams,  and  a little  fish  known  by  the  eupho- 
nious name  of  44  porgies.”  The  last  are  seined 
in  great  quantities  every  summer  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  and  the  adjacent  waters, 
and  are  used  by  farmers  as  manure  for  their  land, 
as  well  as  by  mackerel  catchers  as  bait.  This  bait 
is  ground  up  fine  in  a mill  provided  on  board  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  then  thrown  out  on  the  water. 
It  sinks  to  the  depth  at  which  the  fish  lie,  when 
they,  in  their  eagerness  for  it,  follow  it  up  until 
they  get  alongide  the  vessel,  when  they  bite  in- 
discriminately at  bait  or  naked  hook. 

Almost  any  kind  of  fishing  is  likely  to  be  rather 
damp  work.  My  first  care,  therefore,  after  having 
made  up  my  mind  to  44  go  a-fishing,”  was  to  pro- 
vide myself  with  a plentiful  supply  of  flannels, 
mittens,  stockings,  sea-boots,  sou -westers,  oil 


clothing,  comforters,  and  the  sundry  other  appli- 
ances in  vogue  among  fishermen  and  sailors,  to 
exclude  salt  water,  and  include  comfort.  This 
done,  I took  passage  in  a little  schooner  bound  to 
the  Cape,  and  was  soon  merrily  gliding  up  the 
crowded  waters  of  the  East  River,  with  favoring 
wind  and  tide.  At  noon  we  passed  through  Hurl- 
gate,  that  dread  of  the  sturdy  Dutch  settler,  who 
whilom  saw  in  its  whirling  eddies,  impetuous  cur- 
rents, and  roaring  breakers,  the  angry  struggles 
of  many  demons,  eager  to  swallow  up  his  frail  bark 
and  himself.  Thanks  to  the  science  of  Professor 
Maillefert,  and  the  liberality  of  our  great  Uncle 
Samuel,  the  worst  of  the  dangers  attending  the 
passage  of  this  strait  are  now  removed,  and 
Hurlgate  is  divested  of  its  terrors  to  the  coasting 
skipper.  A strong  breeze  and  favoring  tides 
urged  us  quickly  past  the  beautiful  shore  of  Long 
Island,  and  midnight  already  saw  us  nearing  the 
eastern  extremity  of  44  the  Sound,”  and  in  plain 
sight  of  Block  Island  Light,  beacon  of  joy  to  many 
a tempest-tossed,  voyage-wearied  whaleman,  who 
in  it  sees  the  first  glimmering  of  a near  approach 
to  home  with  all  its  happiness.  The  morning 
found  us  passing  the  group  denominated  the 
Elizabethan  Isles,  and  gliding  rapidly  by  Tarpau- 
lin Cove,  Holmes'  Hole,  and  the  Shoals.  At  1 1 
o’clock  a.m.  we  were  safely  moored  in  the  little 
harbor  whence  I was  to  start  on  my  fishing  ex- 
pedition. 

After  a stay  of  a few  days  on  shore,  I took  my- 
self and  luggage  on  board  a smart-looking  little 
clipper,  the  Mary  H.,  which  had  been  in  want  of 
a hand.  Taking  advantage  of  a favoring  wind, 
we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  join  the  fleet,  which 
was  at  the  time  cruising  off  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
44  away  down  East.”  My  short  stay  on  shore  did 
not  give  me  as  many  opportunities  as  I wished  for, 
and  afterward  had,  of  observing  the  general  hab- 
its of  the  people  while  on  shore,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  in  which  they  grow  up.  It  suf- 
ficed, however,  to  convince  me  that  the  Cape  is 
not  the  most  pleasant  spot  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe.  The  face  of  the  country  affords  a not  over- 
agreeable  diversity  of  views,  consisting  of  sand 
hills  and  salt  water  marshes,  scrub  oaks  and 
stunted  pines,  the  ground-work  and  filling-up  of 
the  picture  being  sand,  the  abundance  of  which 
amply  entitles  the  country  to  the  name  bestowed 
upon  it  by  a late  traveler,  44  the  Great  Desert  of 
Cape  Cod.”  The  people  evidently  place  greater 
value  upon  articles  of  utility  than  of  luxury,  are 
very  shrewd,  even  to  the  little  children,  good  cal- 
culators, and  are  noted  far  and  wide  for  their 
smartness  and  enterprise,  which  almost  invariably 
insure  them  success  in  any  pursuit  in  which  they 
embark,  and  without  which  it  seems  to  me  they 
would  fare  but  poorly  on  so  sterile  a soil  as  they 
possess. 

Detained  by  calms  and  head  winds,  we  get 
along  but  slowly  on  our  way  down  East.  The 
monotony  of  our  life  is  occasionally  broken  into  by 
a short  conversation  with  some  homeward-bound 
fishermen,  whose  news  from  the  fleet  makes  ns 
anxious  to  be  with  them.  The  arrangement  of 
our  fish-gear,  in  which  true  fishenneoras  is  well 
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known,  are  very  particular,  keeps  all  hands  em- 
ployed. Lines  are  measured,  towed  out,  stretch- 
ed, and  put  on  the  rail ; pigs  are  cast,  and  filed,  and 
polished  into  shapes  to  6uit  the  fancies  of  their 
owners ; cleats  are  nailed  up,  on  which  to  coil  the 
lines  when  not  in  use ; splitting  knives  are  ground, 
gib-tubs  got  ready,  and  all  the  numerous  para- 
phernalia of  a fishing  smack  are  brought  into 
readiness  for  instant  use, 

At  sunset  on  the  sixth  day  we  sight  a few  of  the 
advance  vessels  of  the  fleet,  and  a little  breeze 
springing  up  at  the  same  time,  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  beholding  before  retiring  to  rest  the  vast 
fleet  of  vessels  spread  out  before  us,  their  in- 
numerable lights  glistening  upon  the  smooth  ex- 
panse of  ocean,  and  dancing  solemnly  up  and 
down  on  the  great  swell  which  the  Atlantic  ever 
keeps  up,  and  much  more  resembling  the  vessels 
in  a vast  naval  panorama  than  a scene  of  real  life. 
There  is  something  solemn  and  thought-inspiring 
in  a scene  like  this,  at  all  events  to  a thinking 
person,  who  for  the  first  time  witnesses  it.  The 
entire  stillness  which  reigns  by  night  over  this 
vast  aquatic  town,  the  absence  of  all  noise,  except 
the  continual  faint  roar  of  the  swell,  the  sorrow- 
ful creaking  of  the  rigging,  and  the  solitary  446ug” 
of  the  vessel's  bow,  as  she  falls  into  the  trough 
ef  the  sea ; the  bare  poles  of  the  distant  vessels 
thrown  in  vivid,  almost  unnatural  relief  against 
the  sky ; the  crazy  motion  of  the  little  barks,  as 
they  are  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
having  scarce  steerage  way ; the  lonely- looking 
light  on  the  mast,  seeming  to  be  the  spirit  which 
has  entire  charge  of  the  hull  beneath ; the  absence 
of  all  life  where  but  a short  time  ago  all  was  life 
and  bustle ; all  this  contrasted  so  strangely  with 
the  lively  appearance  of  the  vessels  by  day,  as 
they  skim  rapidly  over  the  waters,  their  great 
piles  of  snow-white  canvas  gleaming  gayly  in  the 
sun,  and  their  crews  moving  merrily  about  decks, 
as  to  make  me  almost  doubt  that  there  were  in 
fact  in  the  shapeless  masses  drifting  past  us, 
hither  and  thither,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave, 
men  stout  and  able,  who  had  often  battled  for  their 
lives  with  the  same  old  Ocean  upon  whose  bosom 
they  were  now  so  placidly  reposing. 

But  here  is  one,  rolling  toward  us, 

44  As  silent  ss  a painted  ship,  upon  a painted  00080,” 
and  seemingly  just  as  likely  to  hit  us  as  not.  We 
will  hail  him. 

44  Schooner  ahoy !”  hails  our  captain. 

44  Hillo !”  is  answered  by  a tall  figure  which 
now  rises  from  a reclining  posture  on  the  com- 
panion-hatch. 

44  How  many  mackerel  did  you  get  to-day  1” 

44  About  twenty  wash-barrels,  mostly  large.” 

44  Did  the  fleet  do  any  thing?” 

44  Some  of  them  lay  still « good  while,  and  I 
guess  had  pretty  good  fishing.” 

Here  some  of  our  crew  mutter  out  a weak  im- 
precation upon  the  weather,  which  has  prevented 
us  from  joining  the  fleet  before.  Our  friend  hails 
us  • 

44  Are  you  just  from  home?” 

44  Yes;  all  well  there.” — And  the  faint  sound 
of  the  waves  as  they  surge  under  his  bows  tells 


us  that  we  are  too  wide  apart  for  speaking  pur- 
poses. 

Standing  a little  further  on,  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  fleet,  we  too,  about  nine  o'clock,  haul 
down  our  mainsail  and  jibs,  and,  leaving  one  man 
on  deck  as  look-out,  go  down  below  to  prepare  by 
a sound  sleep  for  the  labors  of  to-morrow. 

At  early  daybreak  we  44  turn  out”  and  make 
sail.  Although  yet  too  dark  to  distinguish  the 
numerous  fleet  in  whose  midst  we  have  taken  our 
place,  our  ears  are  saluted  on  all  sides  by  the  rat- 
tle of  ropes,  the  creak  of  blocks,  and  rustling  of 
canvas,  and  we  are  conscious  that  ten  thousand 
men  are  actively  employed  around  us,  at  the  same 
moment,  in  the  same  work,  and  preparing  for  sim- 
ilar duties  and  labors. 

As  the  day  breaks  fairly  a grand  spectacle 
bursts  upon  our  view.  The  sky  is  clear,  and  the 
sun,  as  he  rises  above  the  eastern  horizon,  gilds 
with  his  rays  the  sails  of  a thousand  vessels,  as 
they  lie  spread  out  upon  the  mirror-like  surface 
of  thp  sea.  And  now  our  crew  begin  looking  for 
acquaintances  among  the  vessels,  and  my  aston- 
ishment is  unbounded  at  hearing  them  name  ves- 
sels distant  from  a quarter  of  a mile  to  six  or 
seven  miles,  and  that  with  perfect  certainty  of 
their  correctness.  To  such  perfection  has  prac- 
tice trained  the  vision  of  these  men,  that  notwith- 
standing mackerel  catchers  are  scrupulously  rig- 
ged alike,  the  crew  would  point  out  not  only 
vessels  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  but  also 
tell  the  hailing -places  of  many  that  they  had  never 
seen  before.  As  an  44  Old  Salt,”  I prided  myself 
not  a little  on  my  expertness  in  detecting  differ- 
ences in  rig  or  build,  but  was  obliged  here  to  give 
my  art  up  as  completely  beaten.  For  where  I 
could  not  detect  the  slightest  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic, the  experienced  eyes  of  one  of  my  com- 
panions would  at  one  glance  reveal  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  vessel  in  question,  and  would  enable 
him  to  tell,  with  a certainty  which  scarcely  ever 
failed,  the  place  where  she  was  built,  where  rig- 
ged, and  where  at  present  owned.  This  wonder- 
ful faculty  is  the  result  of  keen  eyes  and  long  ex- 
perience, and  is  found  nowhere  else  in  such  per- 
fection as  among  American  fishermen. 

And  now  wc  are  all  under  way  and  going,  close- 
hauled  to  the  wind,  in  a northerly  direction.  See, 
the  headmost  vessel  of  the  fleet  is  in  stays.  There 
the  next  one  tacks.  Little  squads  of  half-a-dozen 
now  follow  suit,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  whole 
fleet  is  on  the  other  tack,  standing  to  the  west- 
ward. And  so  we  go  all  day,  working  to  the 
i windward  as  fast  as  the  light  breeze  will  bear  us 
along.  Every  once  in  a while  some  one  heaves 
to  and  tries  for  mackerel.  But  mackerel  wont 
bite  well,  in  general,  on  such  a day  as  this,  and 
this  day  we  don't  see  a live  one  at  all.  The  ut- 
most harmony  of  sentiment  seems  to  prevail 
among  this  large  fleet,  the  unity  of  action  being 
as  complete  as  though  working  by  signal  at  the 
commands  of  some  commodore.  It  is  just  the 
same  in  going  into  port,  or  in  changing  the  cruis- 
ing  ground.  They  all  go  together.  But  with 
all  this  they  have  no  organized  head  or  leader, 
but  each  captain  acts  as  seems  to  him  best.  There 
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teems,  however,  at  all  times  to  be  a remarkable 
unanimity  of  sentiment  among  all  bands. 

Mackerel  go  in  large  schools,  one  of  which 
contains  fish  enough,  if  all  caught,  to  fill  up  every 
vessel  in  a fleet.  But,  vast  as  such  a body  is,  it 
occupies  but  a very  small  space  in  the  ocean 
which  supports  it.  A school  of  fish  therefore  is 
to  be  searched  out  much  as  one  would  look  for  a 
needle  in  a haystack — unwearying  patience  and 
determination  being  qualifications  as  necessary 
to  constitute  a successful  fisherman  as  to  make 
one  a fortunate  searcher  for  needles.  In  hunting 
mackerel,  a large  fleet,  spreading  over  an  exten- 
sive area  of  44  ground, ” and  throwing  much  bait, 
is  much  more  likely  to  raise  a school  than  a sin- 
gle vessel  or  small  squad,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  44  the  fleet”  is  a permanency  in  mackereling. 

Toward  evening  the  wind  goes  down,  the  sky 
is  overcast  by  white  clouds,  and  the  weather  be- 
comes a pea-jacket  colder.  Having  found  no  fish 
all  day,  we  take  in  sail  early,  see  every  thing 
clear  for  a 44  fish-day”  to-morrow,  and,  all  but  the 
watch  (one  man)  go  to  bed  about  eight  o’clock. 
At  midnight,  when  I am  called  up  out  of  my  warm 
bed  to  stand  an  hour’s  watch,  I find  the  vessel 
pitching  uneasily,  and  hear  the  breeze  blowing 
fitfully  through  the  naked  rigging,  and  going  on 
deck  perceive  that  both  wind  and  sea  have  44  got 
up”  since  we  retired  to  rest.  The  sky  looks  low- 
ering, and  the  clouds  are  evidently  surcharged 
with  rain.  In  fine  the  weather,  as  my  predeces- 
sor on  watch  informs  me,  bears  every  sign  of  an 
excellent  fish-day  on  the  morrow.  I accordingly 
grind  some  bait,  sharpen  up  my  hooks  once  more, 
see  my  lines  clear,  and  my  heaviest  jigs  (the 
technical  term  for  hooks  with  pewter  run  on 
them),  on  the  rail  ready  for  use,  and  at  one 
o’clock  return  to  my  comfortable  bunk.  I am 
soon  again  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  hearing  fire- 
bells  ringing,  and  seeing  men  rush  to  the  fire  ; 
and  just  as  I see  44  the  machine”  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  am  startled  out  of  my  propriety, 
my  dream,  sleep,  and  all,  by  the  loud  cry  of 44  Fish 
ho  !”  I start  up  desperately  in  my  narrow  bunk, 
bringing  my  cranium  in  violent  contact  with  a 
beam  overhead,  which  has  the  effect  of  knocking 
me  flat  down  in  my  berth  again.  After  recover- 
ing as  much  consciousness  as  is  necessary  to  ap- 
preciate my  position,  I roll  out  of  bed,  jerk  sav- 
agely at  my  boots,  and  snatching  up  my  cap  and 
pea-jacket,  make  a rush  at  the  companion-way, 
up  which  I manage  to  fall  in  my  haste,  and  then 
spring  into  the  hold  for  a strike-barrel. 

And  now  the  mainsail  is  up,  the  jib  down,  and 
the  captain  is  throwing  bait.  It  is  not  yet  quite 
light,  but  we  hear  other  mainsails  going  up  all 
round  us.  A cool  drizzle  makes  the  morning  un- 
mistakably uncomfortable,  and  we  stand  around 
half  asleep,  with  our  sore  hands  in  our  pockets, 
wishing  we  were  at  home.  The  skipper,  how- 
ever, is  holding  his  lines  over  the  rail  with  an  air 
which  clearly  intimates  that  the  slightest  kind  of 
a nibble  will  be  quite  sufficient  this  morning  to 
seal  the  doom  of  a mackerel. 

44  There,  by  Jove ! the  captain  hauls  back — 
there,  I told  you  so ! skipper’s  got  him — no— -aha, 


captain,  you  haul  back  too  savagely !”  With  the 
first  movement  of  the  captain’s  arm  indicating  the 
presence  of  fish,  every  body  rushes  madly  to  the 
rail,  and  jigs  are  heard  on  all  sides  plashing  into 
the  water,  and  eager  hands  and  arms  are  stretch- 
ed at  their  full  length  over  the  side,  feeling  anx- 
iously for  a nibble. 

44  Sh — hish — there’s  something  just  passed  my 
fly — I felt  him,”  says  an  old  man  standing  along- 
side of  me. 

44  Yes,  and  I’ve  got  him,”  triumphantly  shouts 
out  the  next  man  on  the  other  side  of  him,  haul- 
ing in  as  he  speaks  a fine  mackerel,  and  striking 
him  off  into  his  barrel  in  the  most  approved  style. 

Z — Z — zip  goes  my  line  through  and  deep 
into  my  poor  fingers,  as  a huge  mackerel  rushes 
savagely  away  with  what  he  finds  is  not  so  great 
a prize  as  he  thought  it.  I get  confoundly  flur- 
ried, miss  stroke  half  a dozen  times  in  hauling  in 
as  many  fathoms  of  line,  and  at  length  succeed 
in  landing  my  first  fish  safely  in  my  barrel,  where 
he  flounders  away  44  most  melodiously”  as  my 
neighbor  says. 

And  now  it  is  fairly  daylight,  and  the  rain, 
which  has  been  threatening  all  night,  begins  to 
pour  down  ,in  right  earnest.  And  as  the  heavy 
drops  patter  on  the  sea  the  fish  begin  to  bite  fast 
and  furiously. 

“Shorten  up,”  says  the  skipper,  and  we 
shorten  in  our  lines  to  about  eight  feet  from  the 
rail  to  the  hooks,  when  we  can  jerk  them  in  just 
as  fast  as  we  can  move  our  hands  and  arms. 
44  Keep  your  lines  clear,”  is  now  the  word,  as 
the  doomed  fish  flip  faster  and  faster  into  the 
barrels  standing  to  receive  them.  Here  is  one 
greedy  fellow  already  casting  furtive  glances  be- 
hind him,  and  calculating  in  his  mind  how  many 
fish  he  will  have  to  lose  in  the  operation  of  getting 
his  second  strike-barrel. 

Now  you  hear  no  sound  except  the  steady  flip 
of  fish  into  the  barrels.  Every  face  wears  an 
expression  of  anxious  determination ; every  body 
moves  as  though  by  springs ; every  heart  beats 
loud  with  excitement,  and  every  hand  hauls  in 
fish  and  throws  out  hooks  with  a methodical 
precision,  a kind  of  slow  haste,  which  unites  the 
greatest  speed  with  the  utmost  security  against 
fouling  lines. 

And  now  the  rain  increases.  We  hear  jibs 
rattling  down ; and  glancing  up  hastily,  I am 
surprised  to  find  our  vessel  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  fleet,  which  has  already  become 
aware  that  we  have  got  fish  alongside.  Mean- 
time the  wind  rises,  the  sea  struggles  against  the 
rain,  which  is  endeavoring  with  its  steady  patter 
to  subdue  the  turmoil  of  old  Ocean.  We  are 
already  on  our  third  barrel  each,  and  still  the  fish 
! come  in  as  fast  as  ever,  and  the  business  (sport 
it  has  ceased  to  be  some  time  since)  continues 
with  vigor  undiminished.  Thick  beads  of  per- 
spiration chase  each  other  down  our  faces. 
Jackets,  caps,  and  even  over-shirts  are  thrown 
oflf,  to  give  more  freedom  to  limbs  that  are  worked 
to  their  utmost. 

“Hillo!  where  are  the  fish 1”  All  gone  1 Every 
line  is  felt  eagerly  for  a bite,  but  not  the  faintest 
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nibble  is  perceptible.  The  mackerel,  which  but 
a montent  ago  were  fairly  rushing  on  board,  have 
in  that  moment  disappeared  so  completely  that 
not  a sign  of  one  is  left.  The  vessel  next  under 
our  lee  holds  them  a little  longer  than  we,  but 
they  finally  also  disappear  from  her  side.  And 
so  on  all  around  us. 

And  now  we  have  time  to  look  around  us 
— to  compare  notes  on  each  other’s  successes — 
to  straighten  our  back  bones,  nearly  broken,  and 
aching  horribly  with  the  constant  reaching  over; 
to  examine  our  fingers,  cut  to  pieces  and  grown 
sensationless  with  the  perpetual  draggingof  small 
lines  across  them — to—  “ There,  the  skippers  got 
a bite ! — here  they  are  again,  boys,  and  big  fellows 
too  !”  Every  body  rushes  once  more  to  the  rail, 
and  business  commences  again,  but  not  at  so 
fast  a rate  as  before.  By-and-by  there  is  another 
cessation,  and  we  hoist  our  jib  and  run  off  a little 
way  into  a new  berth. 

While  running  across,  I take  the  first  good 
look  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  general.  We  lie, 
as  before  said,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 
fleet,  which  from  originally  covering  an  area  of 
fifteen  miles  each  way,  has  “ knotted  up”  into  a 
little  space  not  above  two  miles  square.  In 
many  places,  although  the  sea  is  tolerably  rough, 
the  vessels  lie  so  closely  together  that  one  could 
almost  jump  from  one  to  the  other.  The  greatest 
drill  and  care  are  necessary  on  such  occasions  to 
keep  them  apart,  and  prevent  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  a collision,  a general  smash-up  of 
masts,  booms,  bulwarks,  etc.  Yet  a great  fish 
day  like  this  rarely  passes  off  without  some  ves- 
sels sustaining  serious  damage.  We  thread  our 
way  among  the  vessels  with  as  much  work  and 
as  daintily  as  a man  would  walk  over  ground 
covered  with  eggs,  and  finally  get  into  a berth 
under  lee  of  a vessel  which  seems  to  hold  the 
fish  pretty  well.  And  here  we  fish  away  by 
spells,  for  they  have  got  “ spirty,”  that  is,  they 
are  capricious,  and  appear  and  disappear  sud- 
denly like  a flash. 

Meanwhile  the  rain  continues  pouring  out  of 
the  leaden  sky,  which  looks  as  though  about  to 
fall  on  us,  and  overwhelm  us  in  a second  deluge. 
The  wind  is  getting  high  (old  Boreas,  singularly 
enough,  always  gets  high  on  these  occasions, 
when  fresh  water  is  plentiest),  and  the  old  hands 
are  debating  among  themselves  as  to  the  most 
judicious  port  to  be  made  to-night.  At  ten  we 
get  breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee,  hot  cakes, 
bread  and  butter,  fish,  beef,  sweet  cakes,  and 
apple  sauce.  The  morning’s  exercise  has  given 
us  all  a ravenous  appetite,  and  the  celerity  with 
which  the  various  comestibles  spread  out  for  us 
by  the  cook  are  made  to  disappear,  would  aston- 
ish the  members  of  “ our  best  society.” 

After  breakfast  we  begin  to  clear  up  decks  a 
little,  preparatory  to  experiencing  some  part  of 
the  rough  weather  which  is  brewing.  Oil  cloths 
are  in  great  demand,  but  the  rain  somehow'con- 
trives  to  soak  through  them,  and  they  form  but 
little  protection . W e secure  our  mackerel  barrels 
to  the  bulwarks,  lash  up  the  various  loose  objects 
about  decks,  and  put  on  the  hatches,  etc.  The 


fish  still  bite,  but  more  moderately  and  by 
“ spirts,”  and  in  the  half  liquid  state  in  which 
we  all  find  ourselves,  we  mechanically  hold  our 
lines  over  the  rail  and  haul  in  fish  with  as  little 
motion  to  our  bodies  as  possible,  for  the  skin  in 
sueh  weather  gets  marvelously  tender,  and  ianpt 
to  come  off  on  very  slight  provocation. 

At  one  o’clock  “ Seat  ye,  one  half,”  from  the 
stentorian  lungs  of  the  cook,  proclaims  dinner  on 
the  table,  and  “ one  half”  accordingly  go  down 
to  “ finish  their  breakfast,”  as  a facetious  ship- 
mate remarks.  The  cabin  of  a fishennan  be  it 
known  is  too  confined  to  accommodate  an  entire 
fishing  crew  with  seats  around  the  table,  and 
accordingly  it  is  customary  for  the  oldest  hands 
to  eat  first,  leaving  the  young  men  and  boys  to 
follow  at  second  table. 

After  dinner  we  make»preparations  for  dressing 
our  fish  Gib-tubs,  split-knives,  barrels,  wash-bar- 
rels, buckets,  mittens,  and  sea-boots,  are  hunted 
up,  and  water  begins  to  flow  about  decks  more 
plentifully  than  ever.  Mackerel  are  “dressed” 
by  splitting  them  down  the  back,  taking  out  their 
entrails  (called  in  fisherman’s  parlance  “gibs”), 
letting  the  blood  soak  out  of  them  by  immersion 
in  clear  salt  water,  and  then  salting  them  down 
in  layers,  in  the  barrels  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. Two  persons  compose  a “gang”  for 
dressing.  One  of  them  splits  the  fi6h  and  throws 
them  to  the  other,  who,  by  a dexterous  twist  of 
bis  thumbs  and  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  ex- 
tracts the  entrails,  and  throws  the  cleaned  fish 
into  a barrel  of  salt  water  at  hand.  “ Dressing” 
fish  is  disagreeable  work  in  itself,  but  generally 
passes  off  lively  enough,  as  it  is  the  concluding 
scene  in  what  fishermen  call  “a  day’s  work,”  and 
one  now  leams  how  much  be  has  in  reality 
caught,  and  miser-like  plunges  up  to  the  arm- 
pits  in  the  riches  he  has  that  day  won.  Then 
too,  dressing  is  enlivened  by  many  a jest,  and 
anecdote,  and  song,  every  tody  feeling  joyful  at 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  hopeful  for  the  success 
of  the  voyage.  And  while  the  operation  of  catch- 
ing fish  is  followed  with  an  intensity  and  ardor 
which  does  not  admit  of  the  slightest  flagging  of 
attention,  dressing  is  the  very  reverse,  and  may 
be  made  as  lively  as  possible  without  detriment 
to  the  work. 

Soon  after  commencing  to  dress,  the  whole 
fleet  gets  under  way,  and  steers  toward  the  land, 
which  is  faintly  visible  under  our  lee,  the  wind 
being  from  the  northeast.  Going  square  before 
it,  we  soon  near  the  land,  and  as  we  do  so,  both 
wind  and  sea  increase.  We  have  a grand  chance 
to  try  the  sailing  qualities  of  our  little  boat — a 
chance  which  a mackerel  man  never  neglects; 
for  next  to  getting  a good  share  of  fish,  a man  is 
considered  most  fortunate  if  he  has  a smart  sail- 
ing vessel.  We  overhaul  a good  many,  and  are 
badly  beaten  by  a few  of  the  vessels,  as  might 
be  expected  in  so  large  a fleet.  And  as  we 
come  into  competition  with  some  new  vessel, 
our  crew  tell  at  once  her  name,  if  she  is  known 
to  them,  or  if  entirely  unknown,  at  any  rate  her 
hailing  place. 

After  dressing,  we  salt  our  catch.  This  is  sorry 
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work  for  sore  fingers,  hands,  and  arms,  of  which,  into  the  wind.  As  her  headway  is  deadened, 

after  a day’s  work  like  the  present,  there  is  al-  “let  go  the  anchor!”  is  the  word,  and  a plash, 

ways  a plentiful  supply,  mackereling  being,  under  and  the  rattle  of  a few  fathoms  of  cable  tell  us 

any  circumstances,  a business  in  which  sores  of  that  we  are  fast  for  the  night, 

all  kinds  on  hands  and  feet  are  singularly  plenty  “ Pay  out  cable,  boys ; a good  scope,  and  let 
and  hard  to  get  rid  of.  But  salting  does  not  last  her  ride  easy  !”  and  the  rest  of  us  go  aft  and 
forever,  and  the  few  preparations  necessary  for  haul  down  the  enormous  mainsail,  the  wet  can- 
going into  harbor  being  already  completed,  we  vas  of  which  feels  as  though  made  of  stout  wire, 
gather  together,  as  dusk  comes  on,  in  little  knots  It  is  soon  furled  up,  and  a lantern  fastened  in  the 
about  the  deck,  discuss  the  day’s  work,  point  out  rigging,  and  then  we  make  a general  rush  for 


familiar  vessels,  and  argue  on  their  various  sail- 
ing qualities,  and  once  in  a while  slily  peep  down 
the  “ companion-way  ” into  the  snug  little  cabin, 
where  the  “ram-cat”  (the  sailors  name  for  a 
cabin  stove)  glows  so  brightly,  and  every  thing 
looks  so  comfortable,  and  in  particular  so  dry , 
that  our  hearts  yearn  for  a place  by  the  fire. 
Landsmen,  poor  fellows,  have  no  idea  how  great 
an  amount  of  real,  genuine,  unmistakable  com- 
fort may  be  contained  in  a little  box  ten  feet  by 
fifteen,  with  a table  in  the  middle,  seats  and 
berths  at  the  sides,  a stove  and  hatchway  at  one 
end,  a row  of  shelves  and  a box-compass  at  the 
other,  and  a skylight  over  head,  the  whole  smell- 
ing villainously  of  decayed  fish  and  bilge-water. 
Happily  for  mankind  all  happiness  is  compara- 
tive, else  would  not  the  dirty  confined  cabin  of  a 
fisherman  ever  be  considered  a very  Elysium  of 
comfort,  and  a seat  by  its  fire  be  regarded  as  a 
luxury,  than  which  the  conqueror  of  the  world 
could  wish  for  nothing  better. 

We  are  fast  nearing  our  haven.  And  glad 
enough  we  all  are  of  it,  for  the  wind  has  risen, 
until  it  already  blows  half  a gale,  and  the  great 
waves  roll  after  us  savagely,  trying  to  overtake 
us,  and  looking  as  though  if  they  did,  they  would 
inevitably  smother  our  little  craft.  And  then, 
too,  as  the  excitement  of  the  day  dies  out,  and 
we  stand  inactively  about,  the  rain  seems  colder, 
and  our  wet  clothes  adhere  clammily  to  our 
bodies,  and  make  moving  about  a misery.  Yon- 
der is  East  Point  Light  shining  brightly  on  our 
beam.  The  headmost  of  our  companions  have 
already  shot  around  the  point,  and  are  ianning 
up  to  their  anchorage. 

“ Man  your  sheets,  now,  boys,  and  stand  by 
to  trim  aft !”  sings  out  our  skipper.  And  as  wo 
string  along  the  ropes  the  helm  goes  down.  She 
comes  into  the  wind,  shaking  like  a dog  just  come 
out  of  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  tho  sails 
are  trimmed  fiat,  and  we  gayly  round  the  point, 
and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  are  in  smooth 
water. 

Two  tacks  take  us  nearly  up  to  Ten  Pound 
Island  Light,  and,  as  we  stand  over  once  more, 

“ Hiul  down  the  foresail!”  shouts  the  captain 
Stand  by  your  main  and  jib  halyards ! see  your 
anchor  all  clear !” 

“ There’s  a good  berth,  skipper,”  says  one  of 
the  old  hands,  right  alongside  of  that  Chatham 
smack.”  (It  is  so  dark  that,  do  my  best,  I can 
not  make  out  even  the  rig  of  the  vessel  to  which 
*ny  old  friend  so  readily  gives  a “ local  habitation 
wid  a name.” 

“ Here  we  are— down  jib !”  and  down  it  rat- 
tle* without  any  trouble,  as  her  head  swings 


the  cabin.  Here  wet  clothes  and  boots  are  flung 
off  and  thrown  pell-mell  on  deck,  dry  suits  don- 
ned, and  then  “ one-half”  crawl  into  their  bunks, 
while  the  balance  eat  their  suppere. 

Meanwhile  we  hear  an  incessant  rattling  ef 
sails,  and  plashing  of  anchors  on  every  side  of 
us,  while  the  wind  whistles  wildly  through  our 
rigging,  and  the  rain  dashes  fiercely  against  the 
skylight  and  deck  overhead,  increasing  our  com- 
fort by  reminding  us  of  the  sufferings  we  have 
escaped. 

It  is  not  until  after  supper  that  we  begin  to 
think  of  the  damages  sustained  in  our  persons 
during  tho  past  day’s  work.  And  now  rags, 
salve,  and  liniment,  and  all  the  various  prepara- 
tions for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  sore  fin- 
gers, sore  wrists,  sore  arms,  sore  feet,  sore  an- 
kles, and  sore  shins,  are  brought  into  requisition ; 
the  cook  is  flattered  and  cajoled  out  of  modicums 
of  hot  fresh  water,  and  stockings  are  taken  off, 
sleeves  rolled  up,  bandages  unrolled,  and  groans 
and  growls  resound  from  every  comer  of  the 
cabin. 

The  operation  which  is  now  commenced  is 
considered  among  old  fishermen  as  one  of  the 
“peculiar”  comforts  incident  to  their  calling. 
“Comfort  indeed!”  incredulously  observes  the 
landsman  reader.  “ Yes,  sir,  comfort,”  say  I. 
For,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  you  have  not  yet  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  real  signification  of  the 
word  comfort.  Nor  will  you  ever  be  fully  en- 
lightened on  the  subject  until  you  have  been 
fishing  a season.  In  fact,  my  dear  sir,  until  you 
domiciliate  yourself  on  board  a Cape  schooner 
for  a couple  of  trigs,  you  will  not  have  even  a 
proper  idea  of  what  a real  sore  is ; bow  in  the 
world  then  do  you  expect  to  know  what  comfort 
(among  other  matter)  is  to  be  taken  out  of  such 
things  1 

As  sores  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  business  of 
catching  mackerel,  I will  here  relate  my  slight 
experience  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  uniniti- 
ated. When  preparing  to  go  on  board  the  ves- 
sel at  H I was  counseled  to  provide  myself 

*rith  a supply  of  salve  and  bandages  for  the 
sore  fingers,  etc.,  with  which  I would  be  pester- 
ed on  my  trip.  “ For,”  said  my  friends,  “fisher- 
men always  have  sores.”  But  I laughed  to  my- 
self, and  boastfully  thought,  “ I am  not  a fisher- 
man.” But  the  old  lady  at  whose  house  I stay- 
ed during  the  time  I was  on  shore,  knew  much 
more  about  the  matter  than  I,  and  accordingly 
when  I got  on  board  I found,  on  an  examination 
into  my  effects,  that  she  had  put  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  yards  of  old  muslin  and  linen  in  my  clothe*- 
bag.  And  well  it  was  that  she  did  so.  I had 
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not  been  three  whole  days  on  board  before  I ex- 
perienced premonitory  symptoms  of  what  are 
commonly  called  “boils,”  coming,  one  on  my 
right  foot,  one  on  the  ankle  of  the  same,  and  one 
on  my  arm  (the  left  one).  I was  surprised,  as  I 
had  never  in  my  life  had  such  things  on  me,  and 
had  always  prided  myself  on  a purity  of  system 
which  bore  me  clear  of  such  torments.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  I should  express  my  surprise, 
and  quite  as  natural  that  my  shipmates  should 
express  none,  they  looking  upon  such  things  as 
matters  of  course.  I did  not,  therefore,  obtain 
any  sympathy  among  them. 

Well,  I nursed  my  torments,  and,  like  every 
thing  else  that  is  nursed,  they  grew  apace,  and 
before  a week  were  called  “ fine  large  boils.”  I 
said  I nursed  them ; is  it  necessary  to  add  that  I 
cursed  them  1 At  least,  as  far  as  my  conscience 
permitted  me  to  do  so.  I was  regularly  lamed 
— and  yet  here  was  I on  board  a confounded  fish- 
ing vessel,  with  all  available  assistance  required 
to  help  in  getting  things  in  order  for  the  fish- 
ground.  My  boils  are  no  excuse,  and  I am  there- 
fore expected  to  do  as  others  do,  to  pump,  to  run, 
to  be  smart,  to  climb,  if  necessary,  to  pull  on 
ropes,  and  to— in  short — do  every  thing  that  wants 
doing.  If  I groan,  I am  shown  veteran  old  sores, 
to*  which  mine  are,  in  fishing  language,  only 
“ darling  little  pets.”  When  I venture  to  utter 
a hope  of  soon  being  better,  my  friend,  to  whose 
kind  offices  I am  indebted  for  an  introduction  to 
this  infernal  business;  smilingly  assures  me  that 
“ this  is  nothing — a mere  trifle : when  we  once 
get  among  maekerel,  then  will  be  the  time  for 
sores.”  As  though  this  was  not  the  grand  jubi- 
lee of  every  thing  of  the  kind 

But  every  body  on  board  has  sores — sores  of 
all  descriptions,  and  some  that  are  indescribable 
— cuts,  chafes,  line-sores,  pickle-sores,  boils,  pim- 
ples, felons,  festers,  agnails,  bruises,  and  every 
other  species  of  torment  that  poor  mortal  can  by 
any  possibility  have  on  his  hands  and  feet,  our 
little  community  are  infested  with.  And  it  is 
with  our  sores  somewhat  as  with  the  Paddy’s 
pig,  which  “enjoyed  miserable  bad  health,  and 
was  getting  710  better  very  fast.”  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  on  the  evening  in  question,  after  sup- 
per was  dispatched,  every  one  commenced  patch- 
ing up  his  sores,  laughing  meanwhile  at  every 
body  else,  making  odd  grimaces  while  attending 
to  their  little  matters. 

Before  retiring  to  rest  I take  a peep  on  deck. 
The  gale  is  roaring  fiercely  through  the  bare  rig- 
ging, and  a blinding  storm  of  hail  and  sleet,  a 
blast  of  which  salutes  my  face  as  I put  it  out  of 
the  companion-way,  adds  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  night.  The  dark  storm-clouds  scud  wildly 
across  the  sky,  and  the  wind  fairly  shrieks  at 
times,  as  though  glorying  in  the  strength  to  bear 
down  every  thing  coming  in  its  path.  It  is  truly 
a wild  night,  and  as  I descend  again  to  my  com- 
fortable place  by  the  fire,  I think  anxiously  of 
the  poor  souls  who  are  tossed  about  in  such 
weather — cold,  wet,  and  suffering  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  waters.  I am  not  alone  in  my 
thoughts,  for  as  I shake  the  sleet  off  my  rough 


cap,  I hear  our  gray-headed  old  skipper  mutter 
softly  to  himself,  “ God  pity  poor  sailors  who  are 
caught  in  Boston  Bay  in  this  storm.” 

We  go  to  sleep  early — get  up  late  next  morn- 
ing— get  breakfast — (the  storm  still  raging) — 
head  up,  and  strike  down  the  mackerel  caught 
the  preceding  day ; dear  up  decks,  and  then  go 
ashore,  or  visit  some  of  the  other  vessels.  To  do 
either  of  the  latter,  we  do  not  require  the  assist- 
ance of  boats,  for  the  fleet  has  so  crowded  the 
harbor,  that  one  can  without  difficulty  walk  from 
one  side  of  the  harbor  to  the  other,  a distance  of 
three-fourths  of  a mile,  on  vessels. 

Toward  evening  the  wind  hauls  to  the  north- 
ward, and  the  weather  clears  up,  and  great  snow- 
white  clouds,  looking  like  gigantic  puffs  of  steam 
from  some  engine  in  the  other  world,  roll  grandly 
across  the  sky,  sure  signs  of  good  weather.  We 
“turn  in”  early,  and  are  called  out  at  three 
o’clock  a.m.  to  get  under  way.  We  find  every 
body  around  us  in  motion,  6ome  heaving  up  their 
anchors,  others  hoisting  their  sails,  some  with 
boats  ahead,  being  towed  out  of  the  crowd,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  shape  a course,  and  a few  al- 
i ready  steering  out  of  the  harbor.  W'e  follow  suit 
with  all  haste,  and  daylight  finds  us  in  Boston 
Bay,  with  the  fleet  around  us,  and  the  hills  of 
Cape  Ann  blue  in  the  distance. 

Such  is  a fish-day,  with  its  accompaniments. 
Of  a series  of  such  is  composed  the  trip  of  a 
mackerel  catcher,  for  the  fish  rarely  bite  well  ex- 
cept just  before  a storm.  When  full  of  fish, 
which  is  generally*  in  from  three  to  five  weeks, 
the  vessel  goes  back  home  and  lands  her  cargo. 
There  the  fish  are  assorted,  weighed,  and  re- 
packed by  an  inspector  regularly  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  By  him  the  barrels  are  finally 
branded,  to  show  that  they  are  “ 200  lbs.  of  mack- 
erel,” No.  1,  2,  or  3,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
then  they  are  ready  for  sale  or  shipment. 

Fishermen  make  from  $150  to  $350  and  $400 
during  the  eight  months  in  which  they  labor,  via., 
from  the  last  of  March  to  the  first  of  December. 
During  the  winter  they  in  general  remain  at 
home,  compensating  for  the  toils  of  the  working 
season  by  a life  of  total  inactivity  and  idleness, 
spending  a great  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  past 
year  in  harmless  dissipation,  and  looking  to  no- 
thing higher  than  “ an  early  start  in  the  spring  for 
the  Banks.”  Such  is  life  in  the  fishing  villages 
of  Cape  Cod — to  use  a rather  homely  and  per- 
haps coarse,  but  trite  sailor’s  simile,  “ Like  a 
Portuguese  devil,  when  it  is  good  it  is  too  good, 
and  when  it  is  bad  it  is  worthless.” 


THE  ORIENTAL  MERCHANT. 

HEN  Haj  Hamed  borrowed  a hundred  dinars 
of  the  merchant  Kodadad,  he  swore  by  the 
faith  of  the  Prophet  to  return  the  sum  within  six 
months  from  that  time,  and  fixed  the  hour  and 
day.  Ho  was  a young  man,  full  of  hope  and 
confidence,  and  Kodadad  was  old  and  wary. 
“My  son,”  said  the  latter,  “this  is  perhaps  a 
rash  promise.  Say  one  year.”  But  Haj  Hamed 
would  not  accept  a further  delay.  He  was  going 
from  Tarsus  to  Damascus  on  a commercial  journey. 
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and  had  accurately  calculated  the  time.  One 
month  to  go ; one  month  to  come  back ; three 
month*  to  sell  his  goods;  a whole  month  to 
spare.  But  the  accidents  of  the  road — sickness, 
robbers,  unforeseen  delays  1 He  relied  upon  the 
mercy  of  God ; and  with  many  asseverations  said 
that  at  the  appointed  time  he  would  present  him- 
self at  the  kiosque  of  the  merchant  Kodadad,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  lay  before  him  a hun- 
dred golden  dinars.  The  money  was  lent  without 
interest,  and  payment  was  a sacred  obligation. 

The  caravan  set  out,  flags  flying,  and  drums 
beating,  from  the  rendezvous  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  soon  entered  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains.  After  proceeding  a little  way,  a halt 
was  agreed  upon ; for  many  of  the  merchants  had 
staid  behind,  saying  their  last  adieus  to  their 
families,  or  making  additions  to  their  merchand- 
ise. Haj  Hamed,  who  possessed  several  camel- 
loads, and  had  been  among  the  first  to  be  ready 
at  the  place  of  meeting,  repined  greatly  at  this 
delay. 

He  had  earned  his  title  of  Haj,  or  Pilgrim, 
when  a boy,  by  going  in  company  with  his  father 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Prophet ; but  this  was  the 
first  journey  he  had  undertaken  since.  His  im- 
patience, therefore,  may  be  excused.  He  had 
started  with  the  idea  of  making  a fortune  ; and 
was  impatient  to  be  doing.  Besides,  there  was 
his  promise  to  Kodadad.  If  he  forfeited  that,  his 
credit  was  gone  forever.  Accordingly,  he  spent 
the  first  part  of  the  day  that  followed  the  halt, 
sitting  by  the  roadside,  counting  the  stragglers 
that  came  in,  and  jeering  them  for  their  tardiness. 
‘‘This  young  man,”  said  some,  “believes  that 
time  was  made  only  for  him.  What  matters  a 
day  more  or  less  1 At  the  end  of  life  we  shall 
have  to  regret  our  impatience.  There  are  evils 
by  every  wayside.  Why  should  we  be  eager  to 
come  up  with  them  1” 

These  philosophical  remarks  found  no  favor 
with  Haj  Hamed,  who,  instead  of  imitating  his 
companions,  and  reclining  lazily,  under  the  shadow 
of  trees  on  the  green  grass,  listening  to  the  songs 
of  the  birds  and  the  gurgling  of  the  stream,  began 
at  length  to  roam  uneasily  about.  He  saw  that 
another  sun  would  set,  and  perhaps  another,  and 
behold  them  still  in  the  lap  of  the  same  valley. 
He  climbed  the  mountains,  endeavoring  to  distract 
his  thoughts,  and  whenever  he  obtained  a glimpse 
of  the  encampment  below,  he  gazed  at  it,  en- 
deavoring to  discern  signs  of  a forward  move- 
ment. But  the  tents  remained  unstruck;  the 
people  reclined  in  groups ; the  camels  and  horses 
were  dispersed  here  and  there ; and  the  lazy  tink- 
ling of  their  bells  showed  that  they,  at  any  rate, 
were  enjoying  themselves.  The  young  merchant 
at  length  turned  away  and  plunged  into  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  forest.  Nature  had  no  charms 
for  him.  As  he  went,  he  counted  in  his  memory 
the  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  his  bales  contained, 
compared  the  cost-price  with  the  probable  mark- 
et-price, and  reveled  in  the  anticipation  of  gi- 
gantic profits  to  be  realized  in  the  paradise  of  his 
imagination — some  dusty  bazaar  in  the  far-off 
city  of  Damascus. 
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While  he  was  meditating  on  these  sordid  mat- 
ters, he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  himself  by 
a surprising  accident.  A huge  mantle  was 
thrown  over  his  head;  and  before  he  had  time 
to  struggle,  he  was  cast  on  the  ground,  and 
rolled  up,  like  a bale  of  his  own  goods,  in  com- 
plete darkness.  At  first,  he  thought  that  instant 
death  was  to  be  his  fate;  and  he  murmured, 
“ May  Heaven  pay  my  debt  to  the  merchant  Ko- 
dadad !”  Soon,  however,  it  appeared  that  he  was 
only  a prisoner ; and  he  felt  himself  raised  and 
carried  along,  while  smothered  laughter  came  to 
his  ears.  If  this  were  a joke,  it  was  a practical 
one.  He  tried  to  speak ; but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned, except  renewed  laughter.  Presently, 
those  who  carried  him  set  him  down ; the  bonds 
that  confined  him  were  loosened,  the  mantle  was 
whisked  away,  and,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  him- 
self in  a beautiful  garden,  surrounded  by  a bevy 
of  maidens,  who  clapped  their  hands,  and  enjoyed 
his  amazed  appearance. 

Haj  Hamed  was  too  thoroughly  an  Oriental 
not  to  understand  his  position,  after  a few  mo- 
ments1 thought.  He  had  evidently  been  watched 
during  his  progress  through  the  forest  by  the 
inmates  of  some  harem,  unencumbered  by  male 
attendants,  who  in  a spirit  of  fun  had  made  him 
prisoner.  The  incident  is  not  an  uncommon  on^ 
if  we  may  believe  narrators;  but  it  generally 
leads  to  disagreeable  results.  Our  merchant  felt 
uncomfortable.  These  merry  girls  were  quite 
capable,  he  thought,  after  having  made  a butt  of 
him,  of  throwing  him  down  a well  or  into  a pond. 
He  looked  around  for  the  chief  among  them  rather 
anxiously,  and  soon  recognized  her  in  a very 
young  maiden,  who,  after  having  laughed  with 
the  rest,  had  flung  herself  carelessly  on  a pile 
of  cushions  under  a tree,  and  was  gazing  at  him 
with  interest. 

“ Lady,11  said  he,  assuming  a humble  attitude, 
“ this  is  not  wise  nor  well.  I am  a merchant 
traveling  with  my  goods  that  require  care  and 
watchfulness,  and  beg  to  be  released.11 

She  seemed  annoyed  that  her  beauty,  which 
was  great,  did  not  amaze  him ; and  replied  : 

« Fear  nothing.  There  is  no  danger.  This  is 
my  father's  kiosque.  He  has  given  it  to  roe ; 
and  I live  here  with  my  maidens  unmolested. 
There  is  a guard  of  slaves  at  the  gate ; but  they 
only  appear  at  a signal  of  danger — when  I sound 
this  shell.11 

She  raised  a conch  to  her  lips,  and  a shrill 
sound  filled  the  air.  The  slave-girls,  scarcely 
understanding  her  motive,  again  cast  the  mantle  - 
over  Hamed,  and  bade  him  be  silent  and  motion- 
less. Several  men  came  hurriedly;  but  were 
dismissed  with  jeers  and  mockeries.  In  a few 
moments  the  merchant,  more  dead  than  alive, 
was  uncovered  again,  and  told  to  be  of  good, 
cheer,  for  he  had  permission  to  depart. 

By  this  time,  however,  beauty  had  begun  to* 
exert  its  influence ; and  Haj  Hamed,  instead  of 
rising,  remained  gazing  in  admiration  at  the  lady 
of  the  place.  She  met  his  glance,  at  first,  with 
a disdainful  expression;  but  according  to  the 
Oriental  idea,  two  such  souls  have  secret  sym- 
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pathies,  from  the  influence  of  which  neither  can 
escape.  No  sooner  did  their  eyes  meet  in  a full 
gaze,  than  both  felt  faint  at  heart.  The  lady 
turned  very  pale,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  the 
cushion  ; the  maidens,  raising  the  trembling  Ha- 
mad, led  him  to  her  side.  They  talked  for  hours : 
not  of  themselves,  but  of  love ; and  expatiated 
eloquently  on  the  happiness  of  meeting,  while 
the  attendants  played  on  their  lutes,  or  sang 
songs  illustrative  of  their  situation.  The  shad- 
ows of  night  were  coming  on,  when  a peculiar 
sound  at  the  outer  gate  announced  that  the  father 
of  the  maiden,  whose  name  was  Leilah,  had  come 
to  visit  her.  So  Haj  Hamed  was  thrust  uncere- 
moniously forth ; and  was  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  happiness  amidst  the  deepening  gloom 
of  the  forest.  He  returned  bowed  down  and 
heavy-hearted  to  the  encampment. 

Many  thoughts  kept  him  awake  for  many  hours ; 
it  was  not  until  the  sky  that  stretched  between 
the  mountain  tops  overhead  had  begun  to  whiten, 
that  at  length,  overcome  by  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep. 
Pleasant  visions  spake  beneath  his  eyelids.  When 
he  awoke,  the  tents  were  struck,  the  camels  were 
laden,  and  the  people  were  filing  off.  “ Why  this 
hurry  1”  he  cried.  “Was  not  this  a pleasant 
place  to  tarry  in  1 Time  is  eternal.  There  is  no 
need  to  hasten  from  the  present,  which  is  joyful, 
to  the  future  which  is  full  of  danger.”  Several 
merchants  thought  he  was  jeering  them  for  their 
philosophy  of  the  previous  day,  and  hastened  to 
complete  their  arrangements,  and  follow  the  car- 
avan. Hamed’s  camels  had  been  laden  by  his 
servants,  and  were  ready  to  proceed.  He  hesi- 
tated a moment;  but  remembering  his  debt  to 
Kodadad,  cried,  “March  !”  and  went  away  with 
his  heart  full  of  new  recollections. 

The  journey  was  prosperous,  but  tedious.  When 
(he  caravan  reached  Damascus,  the  market  was 
found  to  be  encumbered  with  merchandise,  and 
sales  were  with  difficulty  effected.  Month  after 
month  passed  away ; most  of  Hamed’s  bales  still 
remained  on  his  hands.  The  fifth  month  from 
the  time  of  his  departure  had  arrived,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  despair  of  being  able  to  perform  his 
engagements.  At  length,  however,  a merchant 
about  to  proceed  to  Bagdad,  made  him  an  ad- 
vantageous offer  for  the  whole  of  his  stock,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  depart,  after  having  realized  a 
good  profit.  Several  accidents  and  delays  oc- 
curred on  the  journey  ; but  the  caravans  reached 
the  valley,  one  march  from  Tarsus,  on  the  eve 
of  the  day  when  Hamed  had  promised  payment 
'to  Kodadad.  Most  of  the  merchants  immediately 
Tode  forward  to  glad  their  families  and  friends ; 
but  our  young  merchant,  feeling  his  love  for 
'Leilah  revive  with  intensity,  determined  to  spend 
that  day  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  her.  He  wandered  into  the  mountains,  en- 
deavoring to  follow  the  same  track  as  before; 
but  although  ho  several  times  imagined  he  re- 
cognized the  trees  and  the  rocks,  his  search  was 
unsuccessful.  All  was  wild  and  seemingly  un- 
inhabited. He  called  aloud  “Leilah!”  but  the 
echoes  only  answered,  “ la ! la !” — no,  no ; and 
when  night  came,  he  knew  not  which  way  to 


turn.  So  he  sat  down  beneath  a huge  sycamore 
to  wait  patiently  until  the  morning. 

When  light  came,  he  remembered  his  promise 
to  Kodadad.  He  was  to  pay  the  hundred  dinars 
at  noon.  He  determined  to  hasten  to  Tarsus  on 
foot  over  the  mountains,  for  he  knew  the  general 
direction  in  which  it  lay.  Many  hours  of  travel 
were  before  him ; but  he  was  light  of  foot,  and 
at  length  beheld  in  the  distance  the  minarets  of 
the  city,  and  the  winding  course  of  the  river. 
Suddenly  the  landscape  darkened.  Clouds  seem- 
ed to  come  out  of  every  valley,  and  to  inundate 
the  plain.  The  rain  fell ; the  wind  blew.  He 
hastened  onward,  clutching  the  leather  purse  in 
which  he  carried  his  wealth,  and  invoking  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Prophet.  When  he  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river,  he  heard,  through  the  mist,  a 
muezzin  proclaiming  the  hour  of  noon  from  the 
distant  mosque.  The  waters  were  turbulent.  No 
ferry  boat  was  in  sight.  It  was  impossible  to 
cross.  Haj  Hamed  prayed;  and  an  idea  came  to 
his  mind.  He  plucked  a large  reed,  and  hollowed 
it,  and  placed  therein  a hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
and  tied  other  reeds  to  it,  and  floated  this  raft  upon 
the  stream,  and  confided  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

Now  it  happened  that  Kodadad,  remembering 
Haj  Hamed’s  promise,  had  gone  to  his  kioeque 
that  day  to  wait  for  his  money.  The  wind  blew ; 
the  rain  fell.  The  debtor  did  not  appear.  “We 
must  allow  him  an  hour’s  grace,  for  the  storm 
is  violent,”  said  Kodadad.  The  muezzin  chanted 
the  hour  of  noon.  The  merchant  called  to  his 
slave  to  bring  another  pipe.  Presently,  a bundle 
of  reeds  came  floating  along  the  misty  waters;  a 
black  boy  stooping  forward  seized  them  as  they 
passed.  He  was  about  to  cast  them  away  again, 
when  the  unusual  weight  prevented  him.  “ Mas- 
ter,” said  he,  “ this  is  a reed  of  lead.”  The  mer- 
chant, who  wished  to  pass  the  time,  told  him  to 
break  the  reeds.  He  did  so,  and  lo ! a hundred 
glittering  pieces  of  gold  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  kiosque  ? 

This  story,  which  is  told  in  many  different 
ways,  illustrates  the  Oriental  idea  of  mercantile 
probity.  Turkish  merchants,  in  their  dealings 
among  themselves,  are  famous  for  keeping  their 
engagements  with  scrupulous  exactitude ; and  the 
example  of  Haj  Hamed  is  often  cited  as  a model. 
Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  debt — all  in 
good  golden  dinars — came  to  its  destination  in 
some  miraculous  way  : the  Prophet  being  always 
deeply  interested  in  the  good  deeds  of  his  serv- 
ants. The  young  merchant  was  not  without  his 
reward.  His  credit  was,  in  future,  unlimited. 
But  not  only  so ; Kodabad  insisted  on  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  And  it  will  surprise 
none  but  very  matter-of-fact  people — to  whom 
we  do  not  address  this  legend — that  this  daugh- 
ter turned  out  to  be  the  same  very  imprudent 
Leilah,  whose  fascination  had  nearly  caused  Haj 
Hamed  to  dishonor  his  verbal  promissory  note. 
We  learn,  moreover,  that  she  settled  down  into 
a most  prudent  and  exemplary  wife — which  re- 
lieves our  mind — for,  except  under  extremsly 
Oriental  circumstances,  we  should  not  recom- 
mend her  conduct  for  imitation. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  summer  season,  as  usual,  has  suspended 
activity  in  almost  every  department  of  public 
life ; and  our  Record  of  Events  must  lack  incidents 
accordingly.  N either  Congress  nor  the  State  Legis- 
latures have  been  in  session,  and  political  move- 
ments have  been  mainly  confined  to  party  conven- 
tions held  in  preparation  for  the  approaching  Fall 
elections.  In  one  or  two  of  the  States  those  elec- 
tions have  been  already  held.  In  Vermont  it  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Judge  Royce,  Whig,  for 
Governor,  by  a majority  of  over  10,000,  three  Whig 
Members  of  Congress,  and  a Legislature  strongly 
opposed  to  the  National  Administration.  The  result 
was  sensibly  affected  by  a union  of  the  Whigs  and 
the  Free  Soil  party,  on  the  basis  of  hostility  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. — In  North  Car- 
olina the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  Mr. 
Bragg,  was  elected  by  a majority  of  2085. — In 
Maine  the  election  has  resulted  in  the  triumph  of 
the  coalition  of  Whig  and  Free  Soil  parties,  by  a 
very  large  majority;  but  official  returns  have  not 
been  received. 

A Convention  of  delegates  representing  those  of 
all  parties  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  met  at  Saratoga  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust. Hon.  N.  T.  M4Coun  was  chosen  President. 
A series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  declaring  the 
purpose  of  the  Convention  to  resist  the  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  of  any  new  Slave  States, 
and  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  slavery  within 
all  Territories  over  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  jurisdiction.  No  State  ticket  was  nom- 
inated, but  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet 
again  at  Auburn  on  the  26th  of  September,  after 
the  several  political  parties  shall  have  made  their 
nominations. The  Democratic  State  Conven- 

tion, representing  that  section  of  the  party  friend- 
ly to  the  National  Administration,  was  held  at  Sy- 
racuse on  the  6th  of  September.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  declaring  the  adhesion  of  the  party  to  the 
Baltimore  platform  of  1852,  approving  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Administrations,  and  opposing  any 
agitation  in  regard  to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  al- 
though its  repeal  is  considered  inexpedient  and  un- 
necessary. Resolutions  were  offered  and  warmly 
pressed,  unqualifiedly  disapproving  of  that  repeal ; 
but  they  were  rejected  by  a decisive  vote.  Governor 
Seymour  was  nominated  for  re-election,  although  he 
had  sent  a letter  to  the  Convention  peremptorily  de- 
clining to  be  a candidate.  W.  H.  Ludlow  was  nom- 
inated for  Lieutenant-Governor. Hon.  Greene 

C.  Bronson  has  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Anti- 
Administration  section  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
New  York  for  Governor.  In  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance he  declares  his  conviction  that,  unless  we  wish 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  we  must  deliver  up  fugitives 
from  service,  and  expresses  himself  in  favor  of  al- 
lowing the  people  of  every  State  and  Territory  to 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  for  themselves. 
He  declines  to  give  pledges,  or  to  answer  inquiries 
concerning  various  topics  not  strictly  of  a political 
character,  referring  to  his  past  life  as  a guarantee 

for  his  official  conduct. A State  Convention  of 

the  Whigs  of  Massachusetta^ras  held  at  Boston  on 
the  16th  of  August.  Strong  resolutions  were  passed 
in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro-  J 
mise  and  on  the  general  subject  of  slavery.  Govern- 1 

or  Washburn  was  nominated  for  re-election. A j 

Convention  of  Free  Democrats  was  held  at  Wor- 
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cester  on  the  7th,  at  which  Senator  Sumner  made 
a speech  strongly  urging  the  duty  of  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  slavery,  and  of  securing  the  re- 
peal of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Henry  Wilson  was 
nominated  for  Governor. The  diplomatic  corre- 

spondence in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  European  bel- 
ligerents, has  recently  been  published.  Under  date 
of  April  28,  Mr.  Marcy,  in  a letter  to  the  British 
Ministry,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  Queen's 
declaration,  that,  during  the  present  war,  the  prin- 
ciple will  be  recognized  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods  ; and  adds  the  expression  of  the  wish,  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  that  the  principle  might  be 
unconditionally  sanctioned  by  France  and  Great 
Britain — as  such  a step  would  cause  it  to  be  recog- 
nized throughout  the  civilized  world  as  8 general 
principle  of  international  law.  Our  Government, 
from  its  very  commencement,  has  labored  for  its 
recognition  as  a neutral  right,  and  has  incorporated 
it  in  several  of  its  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

Mr.  Marcy  states  that  the  United  States,  during  the 
present  war,  while  claiming  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  as  a neutral  power,  will  observe  the 
strictest  neutrality  toward  each  of  the  belligerents. 

The  laws  already  forbid  the  equipping  of  privateers, 
or  the  enlistment  of  troops  within  our  territories 
against  powers  with  whom  We  are  at  peace ; and 
those  laws  will  be  strictly  enforced.  Under  date 
of  February  24  and  March  17,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Amer- 
ican Minister  in  England,  reports  to  Mr.  Marcy  va- 
rious conversations  in  which  Lord  Clarendon  had 
discussed  the  subject  of  neutral  rights  ; and  on  the 
24th  of  March  he  reports  a similar  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  privateering,  indirectly  urging  a treaty 
for  its  abolition.  Mr.  Buchanan  urged  that,  in  case 
of  a war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  naval  superiority  of  the  latter  would 
give  her  an  advantage  which  could  only  be  offset 
by  the  employment  of  American  merchant  vessels 
as  privateers  ; and  that  the  United  States  could  not, 
therefore,  safely  consent  to  the  suppression  of  the 
system,  unless  the  naval  powers  would  go  one  step 
further,  and  consent  to  the  abolition  of  all  war  upon 
private  property  on  the  ocean.  On  the  13th  of  April, 

Mr.  Marcy  replies  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  informing  him 
that  our  Government  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to 
any  proposition  for  the  total  suppression  of  priva- 
teering ; and  that  it  would  not  enter  into  any  con- 
vention whereby  it  would  preclude  itself  from  re- 
sorting to  the  merchant  marine  of  the  country,  in 
case  it  should  become  a belligerent  party.  The  in- 
terdiction to  neutrals  of  the  coasting  and  colonial 
trade  with  the  belligerents,  if  not  enjoyed  by  them 
previous  to  the  war,  would  be  likely  to  be  contro- 
verted by  the  United  States  if  applied  to  our  com- 
merce. The  law  of  blockade  is  deemed  unneces- 
sarily rigorous  toward  neutrals,  and  the  right  of 
search,  if  exercised  against  us  harshly  in  the  ap- 
proaching war,  would  excite  deep  and  wide-spread 

indignation. Mr.  Mason,  our  Minister  in  France, 

under  date  of  March  22,  advised  Mr.  Marcy  of  the 
steps  he  had  taken  to  secure  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment a recognition  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  United  States ; and  on  the  9th  of  May,  Mr. 

Marcy  directs  Mr.  Seymour,  our  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg,  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  regard  to  neutral  rights — feeling  con- 
fident that  Russia  would  adhere  to  the  position  she 
has  held  heretofore,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods. 
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From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  16th 
of  August.  Mining  reports  continued  favorable, 
though  in  some  localities  Operations  had  been  sus- 
pended by  a scarcity  of  water.  A Whig  State  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Sacramento  on  the  25th  of  July. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  affirming,  among  other 
things,  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States  to  legislate  for  themselves,  and, 
whenever  their  population  shall  entitle  them  to  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  to  frame  such  a State  Con- 
stitution as  they  may  prefer.  The  Democratic  State 
Convention  was  held  on  the  18th.  A division  speed- 
ily took  place  in  the  Convention  which  produced  a 
rupture,  and  led  to  the  organization  of  two.  The 
differences  were  mainly  personal.  In  Trinity 
County  a very  violent  feud  has  broken  out  among 
the  Chinese  who  are  settled  there,  growing  out  of 
differences  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
Celestial  kingdom.  The  opposing  parties,  one  num- 
bering 140,  and  the  other  400,  recently  had  a severe 
fight,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious — two  of 
their  number  and  eight  of  their  opponents  being 
killed,  and  many  more  wounded. — Lieutenant  Beck- 
with, of  the  Overland  Surveying  Party,  had  arrived 
in  Sacramento  with  his  party,  consisting  of  about 
sixty  persons,  from  his  exploring  tour  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  reports  having  found  a very  feasi- 
ble route  for  a railroad  from  Salt  Lake  to  California, 
through  a country  abounding  in  water  and  grass  for 
their  cattle,  and  offering  very  few  obstacles  to  the 
construction  of  a road. 

From  Oregon  our  dates  are  to  the  5th  of  August. 
Governor  Davis  has  resigned  his  office,  in  conse- 
quence of  protracted  sickness  in  his  family  in  Indi- 
ana. There  was  a great  scarcity  of  laborers  in  Or- 
egon, and  wages  of  mechanics  had  risen  very  con- 
siderably. The  wheat  harvest  was  in  progress,  and 
promised  abundant  returns.  Two  or  three  vessels 
were  loading  in  Oregon  for  Hong  Kong,  intending 
to  establish  direct  communication  between  Oregon 
and  China.  Several  parties  of  overland  emigrants 
had  arrived,  and  reported  the  season  to  be  very  fa- 
vorable for  crossing.  The  gold  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Port  Orford  were  yielding  rich  returns. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  have  advices  to 
the  22d  of  July.  A squadron  of  three  English  and 
four  French  vessels  of  war  arrived  there  on  the  17th, 
but  its  destination  was  not  known.  In  reply  to  in- 
quiries from  the  British  and  French  Consuls,  Mr. 
Wyllie,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  had  com- 
municated a resolution  adopted  by  the  King  and 
Privy  Council,  which  declares  that  the  privilege  of 
asylum  in  the  ports  of  that  kingdom  is  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  vessels  armed,  on  private  account,  or  to 
the  prizes  made  by  them,  whatever  may  be  the  fiag 
under  which  such  vessels  may  sail : so  that  all  pri- 
vateers, and  prizes  made  by  them,  are  prohibited 
from  entering  the  ports  of  that  kingdom,  unless  in 
such  circumstances  of  distress  that  their  exclusion 
would  involve  a sacrifice  of  life,  and  then  only  under 
special  permission  from  the  King,  after  proof  to  His 
Mjgcsty’s  satisfaction,  of  such  circumstances  of  dis- 
tress.— The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  at  Ho- 
nolulu with  great  eclat.  Rumors  were  circulated  that 
the  Government  had  finally  decided  on  opening  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  islands  to  the  Union  ; but  nothing  defin- 
ite or  reliable  was  known  on  the  subject. 

From  Mexico  we  have  additional  reports  of  rev- 
olutionary movements  in  various  quarters.  In  So- 
nora, Count  Raousset  Boulbon  had  effected  a land- 
ing, induced  the  foreign  garrison  of  Guyamas  to 
revolt,  and  attacked  the  government  troops ; but  was 


repulsed  with  a loss  of  forty  killed  and  over  a hun- 
dred prisoners.  It  wos  rumored  that  the  Count  was 
among  those  captured,  and  that  he  had  been  shot, 
but  the  report  lacks  confirmation.  In  the  South  it 
is  said  that  further  engagements  have  taken  place 
between  the  rebels  and  the  government  forces,  in 

which  the  latter  were  successful. On  the  Rio 

Grande  frontier  a fresh  rebellion  has  broken  out,  and 
a pitched  battle  between  the  opposing  forces  was 
fought  on  the  13th  of  August,  not  far  from  Matamo- 
ras.  The  insurgents,  numbering  250,  under  General 
Capistran,  were  successful  against  180  government 
troops,  under  General  Cruz.  A proclamation  has 
been  issued,  declaring  that  a Republican  government 
has  always  been  desired  by  the  Mexican  people,  and 
that  the  object  of  this  revolution  is  to  secure  for  the 
people  such  form  as  they  may  prefer.  Committees  are 
to  be  elected  in  all  the  towns  favorable  to  the  move- 
ment, to  have  charge  of  the  funds  provided  for  it,  So 
appoint  officers,  &c.  After  the  capital  shall  have 
joined  in  the  movement,  a National  Assembly  is  to 
be  summoned,  composed  of  one  delegate  for  every 
25,000,  to  lay  the  basis  of  a new  government ; and 
three  months  after  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  a 
President  shall  be  chosen.  As  yet  the  movement 
does  not  seem  formidable. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  interesting  debate  was  had  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  4th  of  August,  upon  a bill  to  en- 
able the  Legislature  of  Canada  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  one  of  its  branches.  The  bill  was  opposed 
by  Sir  John  Pakington,  on  the  ground  of  its  ex- 
tremely democratic  character  ; it  was  advocated  by 
ministerial  members  and  others  on  the  ground  that 
no  measure  less  democratic  would  be  suited  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  or  the  progress  of  the  Canadian 
people.  The  second  reading  was  carried  without  a 
division. — A question  of  a good  deal  of  interest  and 
importance,  touching  the  right  of  foreign  authors  to 
hold  a copyright  of  their  books  in  Great  Britain,  has 
recently  been  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
case  grew  out  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  copy- 
right of  an  Italian  publisher  in  a piece  of  music 
which  he  had  published  in  England.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  his  opinion,  held  that  the  object  of  the 
statute  which  granted  to  an  author  the  sole  liberty 
of  printing  and  publishing  his  works  for  a limited 
time  was  national — that  the  privilege  it  conferred 
on  authors  warf  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  it  was  applicable  to  all  persons  resid- 
ing within  the  Queen's  dominions  and  owing  al- 
legiance to  her.  The  decision  of  the  Chancellor, 
in  which  the  House  concurred,  was,  that  none  but 
subjects  or  residents  of  Great  Britain  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  copyright  law  ; 
and  that  foreigners  could  not  acquire  any  claim  to 
those  privileges  by  the  mere  act  of  first  publishing 
their  works  in  Great  Britain.  The  decision  will 
affect  injuriously  the  rights  of  American  authors  who 
have  first  issued  their  works  in  England,  and  ob- 
tained copyright  for  them  on  that  ground. — Mr. 
Hume,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  again  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  taking  still  more  ener- 
getic measures  to  suppress  the  Slave  trade  in  Cuba. 
All  the  steps  hitherto  taken  had  been  frustrated  by 
the  venality  and  treachery  of  the  Cuban  officials. 
Not  less  than  ten  thousand  slaves,  he  said,  had  been 
landed  in  Cuba  through  their  connivance  within  the 
last  six  months.  The  Teccnt  revolution  in  Spain, 
he  thought,  had  created  a favorable  opportunity 
for  taking  more  efficient  action  on  the  subject. 
Lord  John  Russell  said  it  was  certainly  to  be  de- 
plored that  after  Britain,  France,  the  United 
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States,  and  Brazil  had  rigidly  put  down  the  Slave*  complete  freedom  and  security  in  every  sea,  while 
trade,  it  should  still  be  carried  on  under  the  protec-  that  of  Russia  was  extinguished.  These  results 
tion  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba.  With  might  not  appear  very  heroic,  but  they  had  brought 
reference  to  the  measures  of  suppression  recently  the  war  home  in  its  utmost  severity  to  Russia, 
taken,  the  intelligence  was  of  a more  satisfactory  She  had  been  compelled  to  increase  her  armaments, 
nature.  In  February,  1854,  prohibitive  orders  of  a already  so  excessive,  and  the  charge  weighed  most 
stringent  nature  were  issued,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  heavily  on  her  resources.  All  these  operations  had 
the  British  representative,  expressed  himself  satis-  only  tended  to  increase  the  mutual  respect,  and  to 
fied  of  the  sincerity  of  those  orders.  Further  in-  strengthen  the  alliance  of  the  two  great  nations,  on 
stractions  to  the  same  effect  were  issued  in  March,  whose  jealousy  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  counted, 
and  under  them  600  negroes  were  released.  Other  He  thought  these  no  insignificant  ends  to  have  ar- 
regulations  imposed  the  penalty  of  dismissal  of  any  rived  at  in  five  months  ; he  could  not  state  the  con- 
of  the  authorities  who  should  fail  to  report  the  ar-  ditions  on  which  he  would  conclude  a peace,  but 
rival  of  fresh  slaves,  and  under  this  regulation  none  would  be  just,  honorable,  or  lasting,  which  did 
several  district  officers  had  been  dismissed.  In  not  make  the  Ottoman  Empire  a part  of  the  general 
May,  also,  600  more  negroes  were  released.  It  was  system  of  European  policy.  To  gain  this  great  re- 
quite obvious  that  if  such  measures  were  rigorously  suit  they  would  endeavor  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
carried  into  effect  the  importation  of  slaves  into  of  other  governments,  but  would  rely  on  the  re- 
Cuba  must  soon  cease.  It  was  true  that  the  venal-  sources  of  France  and  England  alone, 
ity  of  officers  had  to  a very  large  extent  frustrated  Mazzini  has  issued  a new  and  stirring  appeal  to 
the  efforts  made  to  suppress  the  trade,  but  as  the  the  masses  of  Europe  to  hold  themselves  ready  for 
Queen-Mother  of  Spain,  who  had  been  the  chief  instant  insurrection  whenever  the  vicissitudes  of 
promoter  of  the  trade,  was  now  removed,  and  a new  the  pending  war  shall  offer  a favorable  opportunity. 
Government  had  been  instituted,  he  doubted  not  it  He  reviews  the  whole  subject  of  European  politics 
would  give  energetic  aid  to  suppress  the  traffic : at  to  show  that  the  Italians  especially  ought  at  onee 
all  events  the  British  Government  would  keep  a to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  and  that  there  is 
watchful  eye  on  the  matter,  and  do  all  in  its  power  no  need  to  await  the  organization  of  great  conspir- 
to  secure  the  complete  suppression  of  the  traffic,  acies,  but  that  the  insurrection  ought  instantly  to 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Marquis  of  Clan-  commence  in  every  village.  The  day  for  great 

ricarde  elicited  an  explanation  from  the  Earl  of  conspiracies,  he  says,  is  past.  The  friends  of  free- 
Clarendon,  by  some  sharp  strictures  on  the  conduct  dom  must  no  longer  trust  the  cause  to  the  issue  of 
of  the  war.  He  said  that  the  blockade  had  not  a single  battle.  Nor  need  they  wait  the  signal  of 
been  so  effectual  as  might  have  been  expected  political  leaders.  Wherever  five  of  them  can  meet 
from  the  great  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern-  together,  they  should  form  a nucleus,  collect  aims, 
ment,  and  complained  especially  that  they  had  no  and  stand  ready  to  aid  any  movement  that  may  be 
adequate  force  of  gun-boats  of  small  draught  in  made.  The  document  is  very  able,  elaborate,  anr1 
the  Baltic,  or  any  vessels  carrying  mortars  from  eloquent.  Garibaldi,  in  a brief  note,  has  disavowed 
which  a bombardment,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  all  share  in  these  sentiments,  and  expressed  the 
term,  could  be  carried  on.  He  condemned  the  opinion  that  a revolutionary  movement  under  pre- 
policy which  had  induced  England  to  permit  an  sent  circumstances  would  be  hopeless. Kossuth, 

Austrian  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  as  a high  on  the  20th,  made  a long  and  able  address  to  the 
price  paid  for  a co-operation  which  was  not  even  yet  people  of  Staffordshire,  seeking  mainly  to  prove 
forthcoming,  and  which  was  always  to  be  distrust-  that  the  substantial  interests  of  the  English  people 
ed,  as  prompted  by  the  purest  selfishness.  He,  would  be  injuriously  affected  by  an  alliance  with 
however,  highly  approved  the  expedition  to  the  Austria.  He  said  that  the  Allies  had  deterred  the 
Crimea,  as  one  really  worthy  of  the  two  great  na-  Turkish  army  from  following  up  its  successes  by 
tiona  by  which  it  was  undertaken,  and  hoped  that,  pursuing  the  Russians  across  the  Danube,  and  that 
before  Parliament  next  met,  they  would  have  cheer-  the  prearranged  occupation  of  the  Principalities  by 
ing  news  of  its  success.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  reply,  Austria,  would  be  a severe  blow  to  the  integrity  of 
explained  and  vindicated  the  perfect  loyalty  with  Turkey  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  Europe.  He 
which  Austria  had  acted  to  Turkey  in  the  long  ridiculed  the  project  of  the  Allies  to  restrict  the 
series  of  negotiations  which  had  ended  in  the  treaty  power  of  the  Czar  by  obtaining  from  him  pledges, 
by  which  she  had  engaged  to  enter  the  Principali-  and  said  this  could  only  be  done  by  reconstituting 
ties.  Her  threatening  attitude  had  done  much  to  the  Polish  nation, 
produce  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army,  but  he  de-  SPAIN, 

nied  that  France  and  England  had  ever  allowed  The  revolutionary  movement  in  Spain  seems  to 
their  policy  to  become  dependent  on  that  of  Aus-  have  subsided.  Espartero  is  at  the  head  of  the  new 
tria.  That  power  had  great  financial  and  political  Government ; and  the  Ministry,  in  an  exposition  to 
difficulties  to  encounter,  but  she  had  given  the  most  the  Queen,  state  that  it  has  been  decided  to  con- 
convincing  proofs,  even  within  the  last  few  hours,  voke  the  Constituent  Cortes,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
that  she  would  not  be  content  with  the  results  prove  a new  bond  between  the  throne  and  the  peo- 
which  had  already  been  obtained.  He  insisted  pie — between  liberty  and  the  dynasty,  interests 
also  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  concerning  which  no  debate  can  be  allowed.  In 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  The  Russians  had  discussing  the  composition  of  the  Cortes,  the  Min- 
been  foiled  in  every  attack  try  the  Turkish  troops  istere  admit  the  services  hitherto  rendered  by  the 
under  Omar  Pasha,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Senate,  but  fear  that  difficulties  would  arise  from  a 
the  allied  armies  ; their  siege  of  Silistria  had  been  conflict  between  two  legislative  bodies.  They  pro- 
ignominiously  raised  : they  had  recrossed  the  Dan-  pose,  therefore,  the  convocation  of  the  Deputies 
ube,  and  were  now  so  entirely  discomfited  that  no  alone  for  the  formation  of  a new  constitution, 
further  offensive  operations  were  to  be  apprehended  though  they  decline  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
from  them.  In  the  Baltic  the  allied  fleets  had  shut  whether  the  permanent  legislative  power  should  be 
up  those  of  Russia  behind  their  granite  fortifica-  vested  in  one  assembly  or  in  two.  In  considering 
tions,  and  had  insured  for  British  trade  the  most  the  mode  of  electing  deputies  the  Ministers  have 
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followed  mainly  the  precedent  of  1837,  amended  in 
some  particulars  by  the  electoral  laws  of  1846.  At 
their  recommendation  the  Queen  has  issued  a de- 
cree convoking  the  Cortes,  to  be  composed  of  the 
Congress  of  Deputies  alone,  to  meet  at  Madrid  on 
the  9th  of  November — a deputy  to  be  elected  for 
each  35,000  souls ; the  voting  to  last  three  days ; 
and  the  suffrage  to  be  limited  by  a property  quali- 
fication. This  step  has  given  satisfaction  generally, 
but  deputations  have  waited  upon  Espartero  solic- 
iting universal  suffrage  and  a withdrawal  of  the 
statement  that  the  question  of  dynasty  is  not  to 
be  discussed.  Their  applications,  however,  have 
been  unsuccessful.  There  is  a general  demand  that 
Queen  Christina  shall  be  tried  by  the  Cortes  for 
her  peculations,  but  it  is  strongly  resisted. 

GREECE. 

The  new  Greek  Ministry  has  been  constituted, 
and  has  issued  a programme  of  principles  and  pro- 
mises. The  first  duty  of  the  new  Government  is 
assumed  to  be  to  conform  to  the  Constitution, 
which  is  the  germ  of  the  future  progress  of  the 
Greek  nation.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  pre- 
serve friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  promised  to  the  moral  and  material 
interests  of  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  the  benefits  of  which  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all  classes  of  society.  Every  thing  will 
be  done  to  strengthen  religion,  to  appease  dissen- 
sion and  party  spirit,  to  promote  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  industry,  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  to  build  up  the  navy  and  to  increase 
the  numbers,  perfect  the  discipline  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

THE  EASTERN  WAR. 

Without  any  brilliant  or  decisive  actions,  the 
Eastern  war  has  made  some  progress  during  the 
month.  In  the  Baltic  the  event  of  interest  has 
been  the  capture  of  Bomarsund  by  the  allied  forces. 
The  first  disembarkation  of  French  troops  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  operations  were 
immediately  commenced  and  prosecuted  for  sev- 
eral days  against  the  Russian  forts,  which  were 
finally  taken  on  the  16th.  The  loss  of  life  on  either 
side  was  not  great.  The  land  forces  of  the  Allies 
numbered  1 1 ,000,  those  of  the  Russians  3000.  The 
Aland  Islands  have  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

the  Allies. On  the  Danube,  the  only  movement 

of  importance  is  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities 
by  the  Austrians : they  entered  between  the  18th  and 
25th  of  August.  Count  Coronini  is  Commander  of 
the  Austrian  army  of  occupation.  The  Russians 
still  remain  on  the  lines  of  the  Sereth  and  Pruth. 

Alanning  accounts  are  received  of  the  ravages 

of  cholera  in  the  allied  camp  at  Varna.  Letters 
from  authentic  sources  state  that  the  losses  in  the 
French  regiments  are  frightfully  severe,  and  that 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  has  exercised  a most 
dispiriting  effect  on  both  armies.  The  ravages  of 
cholera  are  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  wells  nearly 
all  contain  more  or  less  dead  bodies  of  Turks  and 

Russians. In  Asia,  it  is  said  that  the  Turkish 

army  has  met  with  a decided  defeat.  A Vienna  dis- 
patch states,  but  without  date,  that  Gen.  Bebutoff 
had  attacked  and  signally  routed  the  main  body  of  the 
Turks  under  the  walls  of  Kars.  The  Russians  say 
they  killed  3000  Turks,  took  2000  prisoners,  includ- 
ing 84  staff  and  other  officers,  and  captured  15  guns, 
with  an  immense  amount  of  military  stores.  The 
shattered  remains  of  the  Turkish  force  had  dispersed. 


A diplomatic  correspondence  of  considerable  in- 
terest between  the  various  parties  to  the  pending 
war  has  been  published.  Count  N esselrode,  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  replies,  June  29,  to  the  demand  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  made  by  Aus- 
tria and  supported  by  Prussia.  After  rehearsing 
the  history  of  the  war,  he  assents  to  the  three  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  protocol  of  April  9th,  embrac- 
ing the  integrity  of  Turkey,  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities  on  proper  securities  being  given,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  rights  of  Christians  in  Tur- 
key under  a European  guarantee.  He  thinks  ne- 
gotiations for  a peace  on  this  basis  may  be  prepared 
by  means  of  an  armistice.  The  securities  desired 
as  a condition  of  evacuating  the  Principalities  are, 
that  she  shall  not  be  molested  on  the  evacuated  ter- 
ritory, and  that  the  allied  troops  relieved  by  that 
movement  shall  not  be  employed  against  her.— 
The  Austrian  Government,  in  a reply  dated  July  9, 
expresses  its  regret  that  Russia  should  have  at- 
tached to  the  evacuation  conditions  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  will  of  Austria.  But  as  her  de- 
mand is  not,  under  the  circumstances,  without  an 
appearance  of  equity,  and  as  Austria  deems  it 
very  important  to  exhaust  every  possible  means 
of  restoring  peace,  she  promises  to  exert  herself  to 
secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  maritime  powers  in 
this  arrangement.  In  case  of  failure,  however,  she 
will  be  compelled  to  maintain  her  demand  in  its  full 

extent. The  French  Minister,  M.  Drouyn  de 

L’Huys,  has  also  replied  under  date  of  July  22,  to 
Count  Nesselrode’s  argument,  saying  that  France 
and  England  can  not  consent  to  a suspension  of 
arms  on  the  vague  assurances  of  the  Russian  court; 
and  laying  down  as  the  sole  basis  of  peace  the  aban- 
donment by  Russia  of  the  protectorate  over  the 
Provinces,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the 
revision  of  the  treaty  of  1841,  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  Russian  power  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  that 
Christian  rights  in  Turkey  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
all  the  European  powers,  and  not  by  any  one  of 
them. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  Government  has  is* 
sued  a circular  to  all  its  diplomatic  agents,  intended 
to  apprise  them  of  the  present  position  of  affairs  in 
the  East.  After  alluding  to  the  proposition  made 
by  Russia  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  by  France  on 
the  22d  of  July,  the  Austrian  Minister  observes, 
that  although  the  position  of  Austria  is  considera- 
bly changed  by  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities, 
the  war  continues  between  Russia  on  the  one  side, 
and  England,  France,  and  the  Porte  on  the  other. 
Secondly,  that  all  treaties  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte  have  been  abrogated  by  the  present  war,  and 
have  not  regained  validity  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalties.  The  Austrian  Government,  in  prin- 
ciple, approves  the  conditions  of  peace  proposed  by 
the  Western  Powers,  and  conditionally  agrees  to 
them.  The  Austro-Prussian  treaty  of  April  20,  is 
in  spirit  in  accord  with  the  stipulations  in  question, 
though  not  exactly  in  word.  A hope  is  expressed 
that  the  Court  of  Berlin  will  not  be  of  another 
opinion  ; but  should  such  unfortunately  be  the  case, 
it  will  lead  to  no  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Austria.  For  the  present  Austria  will  maintain 
an  armed  neutrality.  It  is  announced  that  a for- 
midable movement  is  on  foot  against  Sebasto- 
pol, and  that  an  invasion  of  the  Crimea  is  pro- 
posed as  the  next  movement  of  the  Allies  against 
Russia. 
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ARE  WE  ONE  OR  MANY?  The  rery  ques- 
tion,  we  have  said,  involves  a solecism.  The 
personal  pronoun,  implying,  as  it  does,  unity  in 
plurality,  rebels  against  being  used  in  any  such 
query.  There  are  tomes  of  morality,  as  well  as 
psychology  in  this  significant  we,  thus  embracing 
the  whole  supposed  brotherhood  of  man,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  every  thing  else  in  nature  or  creation, 
whether  of  a higher  or  a lower  kind.  We  can,  per- 
haps, only  fully  learn  the  value  of  the  idea  by  its 
actual  or  supposed  loss.  Complaints  are  often 
made  of  the  little  influence  the  pulpit  and  the  Bible 
seem  to  be  exercising  on  mankind.  But  let  the 
world  try  and  do  without  them  for  a generation  or 
two,  and  we  should  then  have  the  most  unerring 
data,  the  most  positive  and  deplorable  statistics, 
by  which  to  estimate  the  ruinous  deficit  in  all  true 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  progress.  And  so  of 
the  question  before  us.  We  may  treat  it  now  as 
only  a matter  of  curious  scientific  interest.  It  ex- 
cites no  great  alarm,  because  old  associations  yet 
govern  our  thinking.  Scientific  men,  so  called,  are 
mostly  incapable  of  reasoning  about  it  out  of  their 
own  exceedingly  narrow  range ; and  such  is  the  su- 
perficialness of  the  general  mind  in  respect  to  all 
the  deeper  questions  of  ethics  and  theology,  that  it 
is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  almost  any  thing 
that  assumes  this  name  of  the  scientific,  while  stu- 
pidly ignoring  all  that  can  possibly  impart  to  science 
any  real  dignity,  or  any  true  interest  for  a moral 
and  immortal  being. 

But  let  the  opposing  opinion  become  general — 
let  it  be  transferred  from  the  head  to  the  heart — let 
it  be  supposed  to  enter  into  the  common  and  prac- 
tical thinking  of  the  age.  We  might,  in  that  case, 
have  some  grounds  for  calculating  the  moral  value 
of  this  now  assailed  tenet  of  a common  blood  and 
universal  fraternity.  It  would  be  found  that  it  has 
had  a power — a negative  or  restraining  power  per- 
haps— but  still  a power  which  has  made  earth  less 
of  a slaughter-house,  and  held  back  the  human  race, 
bad  as  it  is,  from  that  still  lower  depravity  to  which 
it  would  have  descended,  had  it  been  universally 
known  or  thought  that  the  different  tribes  which 
bore  some  resemblance  to  a common  form  had,  in 
truth,  no  more  of  a common  life  and  common  na- 
ture, than  the  various  species  of  animals  that  roam- 
ed around  them.  It  would  be  found  that,  amidst  all 
ferocities,  the  traditional  belief,  obscure  and  faint 
as  it  may  have  been,  has  still  cherished  a respect 
for  man,  as  man  and  brother — that  it  had  converted 
evil  into  good,  or  made  it  the  means  of  preventing 
still  greater  evils — that  it  had  softened  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  when  it  could  not  wholly  remedy,  had 
introduced  servitude  and  subjugation  instead  of  that 
utter  extermination  which  it  is  thought  right  to  wage 
against  the  hostile  and  untamable  beasts  of  the 
forest. 

This  alone  would  be  enough  for  our  argument ; 
but  the  sentiment  and  the  doctrine  have  had  a posi- 
tive influence.  It  might  be  shown  that  civilization, 
Christianity,  philosophy,  philanthropy,  in  a word, 
humanity , have  grown  with  the  increasing  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle  of  the  essential  oneness  and 
brotherhood  of  the  whole  human  race.  We  can  not 
better  express  the  thought  than  in  the  language  of 
two  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  present  age : 
“ While  we  maintain  the  unity  of  the  human  spe- 
cies,” says  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  “we  repel 
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the  depressing  assumption  of  superior  and  inferior 
races  of  men.”  Again  says  his  noble  brother — “ If 
we  would  indicate  an  idea  which  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  history  has  ever  more  and  more 
widely  extended  its  empire,  or  which  more  than 
any  other  testifies  to  the  much  contested  and  still 
more  decidedly  misunderstood  perfectibility  of  the 
whole  human  race,  it  is  that  of  establishing  our  com- 
mon humanity — of  striving  to  treat  all  mankind^ 
without  reference  to  nation  or  color,  as  one  frater- 
nity fitted  for  the  attainment  of  one  object,  the  un- 
restrained development  of  its  highest  powers.  Thus 
deeply  rooted  in  the  innermost  nature  of  man,  and 
even  enjoined  upon  him  by  his  highest  tendencies 
the  recognition  of  the  bond  of  humanity  becomes  one 
of  the  noblest  leading  principles  in  the  history  of 
mankind.” 

Following  this  train  of  thought  we  may  see  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  a truth 
so  purely  a matter  of  revelation,  whether  traditional 
or  written,  and  which  instead  of  being  dependent 
on  a few  texts,  like  the  question  in  geology,  enters 
into  the  core  of  all  revealed  religion,  and  into  ths 
very  heart  of  Christianity.  Instead  of  being  a mat- 
ter with  which  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  do,  as  some 
say,  it  forms  the  very  foundation  of  its  most  im- 
portant teachings.  Next  to  the  sublime  annuncia- 
tion— 11  Hear,  O Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Jeho- 
vah,” is  the  declaration  of  the  old  Scriptures  so  em- 
phatically repeated  by  Paul  onMars-hill — “God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  (7 rav  lOvof — every 
ethnos  or  tribe)  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  having  before  determined  their  times  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitations.” 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  can  not  help  remarking 
that  the  language  of  the  inspired  Apostle  has  a very 
peculiar  significance  from  the  region  and  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  There  had  come 
down  from  the  primeval  times  the  tradition  of  the 
human  unity.  In  its  wanderings  from  the  old  home- 
stead each  immigration  had  carried  with  it  the  myth 
of  the  first  pair — either  the  first  pair  created,  or  the 
only  pair  saved  from  a flood.  It  was  the  common 
idea,  with  such  mythological  modifications,  perhaps, 
as  might  cherish  in  each  early  isolated  tribe  its  own 
fond  claim  of  primogeniture.  As  exceptions,  how- 
ever, to  this  wide  fact,  there  was  here  and  there  a 
people  who  asserted  for  themselves  a different  ori- 
gin from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Such  claim  has  no 
historical  value,  for  it  always  stands  alone,  out  of 
the  grand  stream  of  human  development,  and  ever 
connected  with  some  absurd  feeling  of  national 
pride,  like  that  of  our  modern  Anglo- Saxon  ism.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  furmshed  by  the  Athe- 
nians. They  claimed  to  be  avroxOovec , indigence, 
the  pure  genuine  11  natives,”  or  Anglo-Saxons  of 
their  day.  They  were  the  Aborigines.  No  other 
blood  had  ever  mingled  with  their  own.  Now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  meant  to  rebuke  this 
spirit,  and  that  God  through  Paul  condemned  their 
doctrine  of  diversity  of  origin,  as  strongly  and  as: 
sternly  as  that  endlessly  diversified  polytheism  of 
which  Athens  was  so  noted  an  example.  One  God, 
one  humanity,  one  common  redemption,  one  resur- 
rection, one  judgment,  through  one  man  Christ  Je- 
sus, who  had  entered  into  the  peculiar  physical  and 
forensic  relations  through  which  alone  the  mighty 
work  of  human  salvation  could  be  accomplished- 
such  is  the  substance  of  Paul's  ever-memorable  ser- 
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mon  on  Mars-hill.  How  is  it  to  stand  with  the 
modem  doctrine  of  diversity  T We  would  espe- 
cially ask  the  question  of  those  evangelical  theolo- 
gians who,  if  they  do  not  subscribe  to  the  dogma, 
yet  see  no  great  harm  in  it,  and  who  prudently  ad- 
vise the  Church  to  have  no  opinion  on  this  unim- 
portant matter  until  it  gets  further  light  from  sci- 
ence. 

The  absolute  equality  of  each  man,  as  man,  comes 
directly  from  the  idea  of  a common  origin,  and  can 
be  truly  traced  to  no  other  source.  One  man  is 
equal  to  another,  not  equally  wise,  equally  good, 
equally  strong,  but  equally  a man ; and  this  not  on 
the  ground  of  more  or  less  resemblance  in  bodily  or 
mental  qualities,  but  because  of  a generic  or  gene- 
alogical fact.  Each  man  is  equal  to  every  other 
man,  because  there  was  a period  in  time  and  space 
where  the  life  which  is  now  individually  two  or 
more  was  generically,  and  not  only  generically  but 
actually  one.  This  absolute  equality  of  man,  as 
man,  is  unaffected  by  that  inequality  of  condition 
which  grows  out  of  the  political  relations.  With- 
out discussing  here  the  right  or  wrong  of  this,  it  is 
enough  for  our  argument,  that  it  is  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  inequality  which  is  supposed 
to  have  its  ground  in  the  very  blood  or  nature. 
There  may  be  monarch  and  subjects,  rulers  and 
ruled.  These  may  be  determined  by  institutes  of 
longer  or  shorter,  of  more  permanent  or  flexible  du- 
ration. The  distinctions  they  create  may  be  hered- 
itary or  elective — for  generations,  for  lives,  or  for 
years,  according  as  the  organic  good  may  seem  to 
require.  They  are  the  result  of  our  dual  existence 
— of  the  fact  that  we  all  live  two  lives,  and  are  in- 
tended by  God  to  live  two  lives,  the  individual  and 
the  social,  and  that  the  true  and  healthful  organi- 
zation of  the  latter  necessitates  diversities  of  con- 
dition. These  may  be  master  and  servant,  even 
deacon]?  and  douAof — we  use  the  terms  in  their  old 
political  senses — and  yet  generic  equality.  One 
man  may  have  power  over  another  man  more  or  less 
stringent,  conferred  by  laws  more  or  less  just,  and 
yet  the  two  stand  in  the  relation  of  brethren,  and 
consistently  and  feelingly  call  each  other  brethren. 
This  is  the  real  Scripture  test.  Whatever  relation 
allows  the  fraternal  word  and  sentiment  to  stand 
unimpaired  in  their  true  generic  force,  that  the 
Bible  assails  not,  notwithstanding  any  outward  di- 
versities of  condition  or  claim  of  magisterial  au- 
thority ; whatever  theory,  whether  physical  or  polit- 
ical, would  weaken  and  destroy  them,  that  is  un- 
holy, inhuman,  unchristian.  The  simple  idea  is 
worth  more,  and  will  do  more  to  elevate  mankind, 
than  all  the  Magna  Chartas,  and  Bills  of  Right,  and 
Missouri  Compromises  that  have  ever  been  con- 
trived as  barriers  to  human  oppression.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  human  Jpody  is  equally  flesh,  and  equal 
flesh,  and  all  make  one  flesh,  although  the  hands, 
the  eyes,  the  feet,  perform  different  offices,  appar- 
ently and  outwardly  of  different  degrees  of  rank, 
yet  all  equally  honorable,  because  all  equally  inter- 
dependent, when  viewed  in  their  catholic  or  organic 
relations.  It  is  in  fact  this  absolute  equality  which 
renders  the  organic  relation  possible.  The  latter 
could  not  exist  between  parts  generically  distinct. 
Animals  of  the  highest  class,  or  any  species  that 
arc  not  truly  men,  could  no  more  belong  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  politic  than  the  rod  in  the  hand, 
or  the  shoes  beneath  the  feet,  could  be  true  mem- . 
bers  of  the  fleshly  human  organization. 

Man,  then,  we  say,  may  have  dominion  over  man; 
he  may  even  have  a political  lordship  over  him. 
‘There  is  nothing  degrading  or  dehumanizing  in  this, 


if  the  organic  good  of  society  require  it ; since  it 
may  possibly  be  the  case  that  in  this  way,  even  the 
most  subordinate  parts  may  be  raised  to  a higher 
absolute  elevation  than  they  could  have  ever  attain- 
ed in  a state  of  relative  equality  with  its  possible 
consequences  of  savage  anarchy  and  animal  barbar- 
ism. Thus,  then,  would  stand  our  argument ; its  ap- 
plication we  would  leave  to  the  reader.  Political 
and  social  inequalities,  political  and  social  rela- 
tions of  every  kind,  rest  solely  on  their  expedien- 
cies, to  be  determined,  not  by  abstract  reasoning, 
but  by  a careful  induction  of  facts.  Whatever,  on 
the  other  hand,  denies,  or  is  inconsistent  with  the 
true  and  proper  humanity  of  any  part  of  the  one 
family  of  mankind,  or,  in  other  w*ords,  the  great  fact 
of  brotherhood,  that  we  bring  to  the  bar  of  the  uni- 
versal human  sentiment,  and  to  the  central  truth  of 
the  divine  Word.  It  is  inhuman,  antibiblic&l,  anti- 
christian — condemned  of  God,  and  to  be  abhorred 
by  all  who  believe  that  man  was  created  in  His 
image. 

Brother  may  have  dominion  over  brother,  even 
lordly  or  despotic  dominion,  and  rightly  exercise  it. 

Philemon  and  Onesimus  were  master  and  servant, 
yet  true  brethren,  both  in  nature  and  44  in  the  Lord.* 

The  stringent  social  and  domestic  relation  is  as  dis- 
tinctly recognized  by  the  Apostle  as  the  natural  and 
spiritual  kinsmanship.  But  the  assertion  of  title 
on  the  other  ground  is  an  indignity  to  the  common 
honor  of  the  race.  We  feel  it  as  we  would  degra- 
dation of  kin  or  family  dishonor.  Is  the  Negro  a 
man?  the  dignity  of  the  lord  as  well  as  of  the  vas- 
sal demands  the  clear  recognition  of  such  humanity. 

We  have  no  scruple  about  his  political  bondage. 

Its  expediency,  its  righteousness,  its  humanity,  are 
all  to  be  determined  by  circumstances  apart  from 
the  question  of  race.  But  the  other  claim  we 
would  resent  as  a personal  insult.  Even  the  Afri- 
can, far-off  cousin  though  he  be,  is  a relative  for 
whom  we  have  some  regard.  He  is  of  our  blood, 
our  kin,  our  kind ; for  the  words  are  of  the  same 
stock.  We  trace  them  up  into  the  oldest  roots  of  thi 
Saxon.  We  find  them  again  in  the  Greek  yev,  the 
Sanscrit  jan.  W~e  only  lose  sight  of  them  where  all 
history  disappears — in  the  primitive  state,  and  in  that 
primitive  language  which  was  the  vernacular  when 
the  whole  human  family  obeyed  one  living  ancestor, 
dwelt  in  the  same  palm  grove,  and  perhaps  slept  be- 
neath the  covert  of  the  same  tent.  The  genealogy 
is  yet  preserved  in  the  old  Family  Bible ; and*  that 
science  and  that  political  philosophy  are  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  highest  human  good  that  would  seek 
to  obliterate  or  in  any  way  impair  the  credit  of  the 
record. 

Paul’s  declaration  to  the  Athenians  w*as  only  an 
inspired  interpretation  of  elder  Scripture.  It  was 
holding  up  before  the  Greek  that  authentic  genea- 
logical roll  which  had  so  long  been  familiar  to  the 
Jew,  w'hile  he  cites,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  an- 
cient poets  of  the  nation  in  opposition  to  their  ex- 
travagant claim  of  generic  distinction  and  superior- 
ity. Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  the  attempt  to 
make  the  term  44  blood,”  as  thus  employed,  mean 
simply  a resemblance  in  certain  qualities.  The  in- 
terpretation is  only  worthy  of  such  a philologist  and 
biblical  scholar  as  Mr.  Nott.  It  is  just  what  we 
would  expect  from  a critic  who  denies  that  the  au- 
thors of  King  James’s  translation  of  the  Bible  had 
any  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  who  furnishes  such 
evidence  of  his  own  hermeneutical  skill  in  his  pro- 
found remarks  about  Samson’s  foxes.  The  use 
of  44  blood”  for  44  kin”  is  common  to  all  tongues. 

Whether  the  belief  on  which  it  seems  to  be  ground- 
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ed  be  true  or  not,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  respect 
to  the  idea.  The  blood,  if  not  the  life,  is  represent- 
ative of  the  life.  It  denotes  the  ever-flowing  river 
of  human  vitality,  the  stream  of  generation,  how- 
ever widely  parted  its  numerous  branches — the  es- 
sential unity  of  being,  however  multifold  its  individ- 
ual manifestations.  It  expresses  the  fact,  and  car- 
ries up  the  mind  to  a real  point  of  unity,  where  all 
this  diverging  diversity  was  once  one,  actually  one, 
numerically  as  well  as  ideally.  Thus  brothers  are 
of  one  blood  because  they  have  the  same  father. 
Cousins  are  consangmnei , or  of  one  blood,  because 
they  have  the  same  grandfather.  Recognized  kin- 
dred are  of  the  same  blood,  because  their  lines  meet 
in  a common  proavus , or  ancestor.  Any  two  human 
beings — even  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Negro— are 
of  kin,  or  possessed  of  a common  life,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  a time,  an  exact  time  of  measurable 
though  unknown  degrees,  when  their  individual 
streams  parted  from  one  parent  fountain,  and  it 
could  be  said  of  them,  in  the  clear  language  of  the 
Latin  poet — 

“ sic  genus  ambornm  scindit  se  sanguine  db  tmo.n 

And  this  is  the  only  true  idea  of  a nature  or  spe- 
cies. It  is  not  resemblance  in  appearance  or  in  work- 
ing, in  cause  or  in  effect.  It  is  not  likeness  of  process 
merely,  be  it  ever  so  constant  and  ever  so  uniform. 
It  is  causative  of  resemblance  and  classification,  not 
constituted  by  them.  Nature  is  birth,  a scries  of 
births.  It  is  a being  born,  as  its  name  (natura)  im- 
plies, and  an  ever  being  about  to  be  bom  of  one  thing 
from  another.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  a life,  of  a 
germ,  whose  beginning  must  be  out  of  itself,  or  su- 
pernatural, and  this  beginning,  from  the  very  idea, 
and  the  law  of  the  idea,  must  be  one.  Here  is  the 
point  at  which  our  scientific  naturalists  so  greatly 
stumble.  It  is  their  error  here  which  makes  them 
so  incapable,  many  of  them,  of  rightly  appreciating 
the  moral  and  theological  positions  that  are  connect- 
ed with  this  higher  idea.  We  might  suppose  Deity 
to  have  created  beings  in  the  form  of  men,  and  with 
such  a degree  of  resemblance,  material  and  spiritual, 
that  no  examination  could  detect  the  least  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  length  of  a hair,  the  strength 
of  a feeling,  or  the  significance  of  a thought.  Still, 
if  they  had  never  had  with  each  other  any  connec- 
tion of  life,  they  could  not  be  said  to  be  of  one  na- 
ture, of  one  race,  of  one  blood.  For  nature  is  a fact,  it 
is  community  of  vitality  ; and  there  must,  therefore, 
be  as  many  natures  as  there  are  distinct  beginnings. 

Neither  would  any  contiguities  of  habitation  at  all 
alter  the  case  in  respect  to  beings  thus  originating. 
They  would  be  as  alien  as  the  dwellers  on  sep- 
arate planets.  No  remoteness  in  space  or  time 
could  make  them  less  of  kin,  less  of  the  same  na- 
ture, than  the  simple  fact  that  there  was  not,  and 
never  had  been,  between  them  any  community  of 
life.  There  might  indeed  be  said  to  be  a connec- 
tion, but  only  through  God,  the  universal,  uncreated 
centre  of  unity,  and  by  whom  they  would  be  alike 
connected  with  all  things  else  in  the  spiritual  and 
material  universe. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  theoretically,  we 
are  satisfied  that,  practically  and  morally — and  this 
is  at  present  the  aspect  of  the  question  on  which  we 
are  mainly  insisting — we  can  not  overestimate  the 
value  of  this  idea  of  blood  or  kinsmanship.  We 
have  reference  now,  not  only  to  the  universal  con- 
sanguinity of  the  race,  but  more  especially  to  those 
nearer  affinities  to  which  we  chiefly  give  the  name 
of  kindred,  because  we  can  trace  chronologically 
and  genealogically  the  originating  unity  from  which 
it  flows.  It  is  the  chief  fault  of  this  age  of  moral ; 


and  political  generalizations,  that  we  do  not  think 
enough  and  make  enough  of  blood  or  kinsmanship. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  some  of  the  strongest 
supports  of  human  virtue  are  failing  in  consequence 
of  it.  And  yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  abundant 
genealogies  of  the  Scriptures,  no  human  feeling  was 
held  in  greater  honor.  Next  to  the  Sacra  Dei , were 
ever  the  sancti  patresf  and  the  brethren  according  to 
the  flesh.  But  that  is  the  Old  Testament,  it  may 
be  said ; Christian  love  is  grounded  solely  on  the 
class  or  moral  relation.  We  would  not  rashly  med- 
dle here  with  themes  so  sacred ; it  may  be  permit- 
ted, however,  to  say  that  the  question,  Is  it  not 
something  more  than  this  ? is  the  great  problem  for 
out  modem  theology,  the  great  question  of  a stand- 
ing or  falling  Church.  But  to  come  down  to  our 
more  natural  and  human  sphere,  we  repeat  it,  we 
do  not  think  enough  of  blood  either  as  respects  the 
whole  human  family,  or  even  the  narrower  circles 
within  which  its  currents  can  be  more  distinctly 
traced.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  the  strength  and 
purity  of  the  former  feeling  will  depend  much  on 
the  degree  in  which  we  cherish  the  latter.  Our 
philanthropy,  our  zeal  for  political  and  social  rights, 
can  never  get  above  our  love  for  kin  without  proving 
its  own  spuriousness.  We  suspect  that  cosmopol- 
itanism which  ignores  the  family,  the  neighborhood, 
the  circle  of  known  consanguinities,  in  its  enthusi- 
asm for  the  good  of  being  in  general.  We  have  here 
again  the  sure  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
too  as  given  by  the  “ loving  Apostle” — “ He  that 
Ioveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can 
he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?”  By  parity 
of  reasoning — he  that  Ioveth  not  his  brother  who  is 
near  him  in  the  flesh,  how  can  he  truly  love  his 
brother  who  is  far  removed  from  the  common  fount- 
ain of  life  ? 

Ours  is  an  age,  and  especially  ours  is  a country, 
in  which  the  mind  should  be  especially  recalled  to 
these  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God.  It  is  an 
age  of  rambling,  of  emigration,  of  the  continual 
breaking  up  of  family  and  kindred  ties.  The  feel- 
ing and  idea  of  home  is  getting  to  be  almost  lost. 
We  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  mine  of  virtue  there 
is  in  these  genealogical  remembrances,  in  the  cher- 
ished thought  of  “the  dear  kindred  blood,”  as 
Daniel  Webster  has  so  feelingly  expressed  it.  It 
would  do  our  national  character  no  harm  if  we  had 
more  of  this  best  and  purest  kind  of  “ nativism” — 
if  the  feeling  extended  habitually  to  third,  fourth, 
even  fifth  cousins,  or  those  still  remoter  ties  of 
traceable  blood  which  we  ridicule  some  of  the  older 
and  more  stable  nations  for  so  assiduously  cherish- 
ing. We  want  no  acquaintance  with  the  man  whose 
soul  does  not  warm  to  one  in  whose  veins  he  knows 
there  funs  the  same  stream  of  kindred  life  which  not 
long  since  parted  from  his  own,  or  who  fails  to  rec- 
ognize him  as  a kinsman  whether  in  low  or  high  sta- 
tion, in  poverty,  in  rags,  and  even  in  ignominy. 

At  first  view,  one  would  very  naturally  think  that 
by  no  class  would  the  Nott  and  Agassiz  doctrine 
have  been  more  unequivocally  condemned  than  by 
those  who  have  declaimed  the  loudest  about  human 
rights,  and  whose  motto  has  been,  or  ought  to  have 
been — “ Am  I not  a man  and  a brother?”  Some  of 
this  school  have  heartily  denounced  the  book,  and 
we  give  them  all  honor  for  consistency  and  sincer- 
ity. Others  have  obviously  hesitated.  The  ques- 
tion has  puzzled  them  by  presenting  two  aspects. 
There  is  the  dehumanizing  side,  which  certainly 
seems  at  war  with  their  professed  philanthropy. 
But  there  is,  again,  the  antibiblical  side,  and  the 
antibiblical  interest,  that  is  in  unison  with  their 
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railing  at  the  Church  and  the  distrust  with  which 
they  have  come  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  not 
teaching  philanthropy  on  their  grounds,  and  after 
their  manner.  And  hence  their  cautious  treatment. 
They  would  not  burn  their  fingers  with  too  close 
handling.  They  would  not  commit  themselves,  yet 
evidently  show  a disposition  to  commend  the  infidel 
speculation  if  they  dared.  They  would  not  endorse 
it,  not  they ; yet  still  it  is  a great  work,  a very  re- 
markable work ; its  positions  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  all  candid  and  truth-loving  minds. 
Its  direct  opposition  to  the  Scriptures,  however,  is 
hardly  thought  worthy  of  a remark. 

And  yet  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, and  other  questions  of  social  and  political  re- 
form, is  too  obvious  to  be  ignored  or  denied.  It 
will  not  do  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  what  we  call 
M natural  right”  until  we  know  something  more 
about  nature  than  we  can  learn  from  nature  herself. 
We  may  have  to  come  back  to  the  old  Bible  after 
all.  If  pressed  for  our  title  to  property  even  in  the 
animal  races,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  out 
unless  we  threw  ourselves  upon  the  old  grant  of 
sovereignty  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures. 
Admitting,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
the  existence  of  such  natural  title,  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  show  why  it  would  not  include 
races  once  thought  human,  but  at  length  discovered 
to  be  only  steps  in  the  scale  between  us  (whoever 
we  may  be)  and  the  long  list  of  descending  animal- 
ities. It  would  be  impossible  to  show  why  a man, 
a real  man,  might  not  have  property,  and  the  same 
kind  of  property , in  a Negro,  or  a Papuan,  or  one  of 
the  miserable  Esquimaux,  as  well  as  in  a sheep  or 
a reindeer.  The  former  might  be  possessed  of  some- 
what higher  faculties,  it  is  true,  but  then  they  could 
be  put  to  higher  uses.  The  political  authority  might 
show  them  some  kindness,  as  in  the  law  against 
cruelty  to  animals,  but  it  could  not  know  them  as 
subjects,  or  even  as  servants.  They  could  not  be 
doi/Aot,  or  oixercUy  or  uvdpdnoda,  all  of  which  names, 
even  the  most  servile,  have  some  recognition  of 
humanity,  and  the  first  two  an  implied  political  re- 
lation. They  would  not  even  be  bondsmen.  They 
would  not  be  men  at  all. 

We  do  not  wish  to  meddle  here  with  the  direct 
or  indirect  bearings  of  these  views  upon  the  polit- 
ical question  of  servitude;  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, by  the  way,  as  a striking  fact,  that  the 
chief  opponent  of  this  dehumanizing  doctrine  of 
diversity  has  been  found  in  a Southern  clergyman* 
— one  who  is  a defender  of  the  political  relation  of 
slavery  as  a matter  of  necessity  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, while  he  earnestly  contends  for  the 
true  human  dignity,  and  human  equality  of  the  col- 
ored brother.  To  that  noble  band  who  have  so  long 
suffered  between  the  cross-fires  of  unreasoning  ul- 
traists — to  the  clergymen  and  Christians  of  the 
South — would  we  appeal  to  sustain  him  in  this  de- 
fense of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  end  to  be  the  true  conservatism. 
The  Christian  dcfendere’of  slavery  as  an  existing 
institution  would  certainly  not  wish  to  place  it  on  a 
ground  that  can  only  be  held  with  the  loss  of  a truth 
so  precious — that  can  only  be  sustained  at  a sacrifice 
so  dear  as  the  denial  of  manhood  to  any  part  of  the 
human  race — and  at  the  same  time  throwing  an 
infidel  suspicion,  a painful  doubt,  over  the  whole 
question  of  humanity. 

The  confusion  arising  does  not  affect  merely  one 
or  two  varieties.  It  casts  a cloud  over  the  birth  of 


♦ The  Rev.  Dr.  Smyth,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 


us  all.  There  is  no  telling  who  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, who  is  the  true  homo,  who  has  least  of  the 
beast  in  his  origin  and  descent.  The  most  modem 
authors  of  the  diversity  doctrine  venture  to  speak, 
though  very  cautiously,  of  different  creations.  But 
this  multiplication  of  the  supernatural  beyond  the 
supernatural  of  the  Bible  is,  to  say  the  least,  liable 
to  suspicion  when  we  consider  the  source  from 
whence  it  comes.  It  is  a sudden  affectation  of 
piety  which  there  is  some  reason  to  distrust.  Take 
away  our  sure  hold  on  express  revelation— take 
away  this  “ light  shining  in  a dark  place,”  and  the 
next  most  reliable  and  most  rational  theory  is  that 
of  development.  If  we  can  not  retain  the  simple, 
sublime,  and  most  credible  account  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  see  no  stopping  place  short  of  that  fur- 
nished in  the  “Vestiges  of  Creation,”  much  as  it 
may  serve  the  purposes  of  some  naturalists  at  pres- 
ent to  contemn  that  book.  And  who  knows  what 
nature  may  next  develop  ? What  science  can  give 
us  any  assurance  about  it?  Of  course,  we  think 
ourselves  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  but  lay  aside  rev- 
elation, reject  what  it  teaches  us  of  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  man,  and  what  security  is  there  that  the 
descendants  of  Mr.  Nott,  and  Mr.  Agassiz,  and  of 
those  who  are  for  re-opening  the  slave  trade,  may 
not  be  among  the  Yahoos  of  a coming  generation? 

If  such  be  now  the  use  and  tendency  of  the  doe- 
trine,  while  the  old  associations  are  yet  strong,  who 
can  reckon  its  moral  mischief  when  it  shall  have 
obtained  full  possession  of  the  world — when  these 
shall  have  been  wholly  lost  the  humanizing  effect 
of  the  belief  in  a common  fall  and  a common  re- 
demption— when,  too,  the  feeling  which  the  dogma 
would  naturally  generate  is  aided  and  driven  on  by 
that  depraved  love  of  domination  and  oppression 
which  would  then  have  no  check  either  in  nature 
or  a trusted  Bible?  It  is  now,  perhaps,  the  play- 
thing of  the  sciolist ; but  it  will  be  a far  more  se- 
rious matter,  when  the  distinctions  which  now 
clothe  themselves  in  scientific  names  shall  have 
come  down  and  mingled  in  the  common  speech — 
when  instead  of  anthropoids  we  shall  have  half-men* 
when  in  place  of  the  scientific  semi-simii , caudati* 
the  vulgar  shall  have  their  man-ape,  or  their  maa- 
outang , or  their  man-kangaroo , or  the  Laponian  man- 
nikin, or  the  man-faced  Esquimaux,  or  the  blubber- 
eating  resemblances  of  humanity  that  burrow  in 
the  earth  and  snows  of  the  Arctic  circle.  And 
then,  too,  who  that  knows  any  thing  of  man  (w* 
mean  the  highest  race  of  man)  can  doubt  that  thw 
widening  distinction  would  go  on,  until  one  despotic 
tribe  w'ould  come  to  regard  itself  as  the  only  real 
homo,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a claim  treat 
all  the  rest  as  the  legitimate  instruments  of  its 
pleasure  or  its  profit  ? The  Negro,  the  Papuan,  the 
Hottentot,  the  Laplander — these  surely  are  not 
men;  but  how  long  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  prids 
would  assume  a similar  attitude  toward  the  Celt, 
and  the  idealizing  Teuton  dream  himself  into  a ge- 
neric superiority  to  the  S clave  ? 

We  have  as  yet  had  chiefly  in  view  the  moral 
bearings  of  the  question.  But  what,  it  may  be  said, 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  argument?  We  are  told 
again,  it  is  a pure  question  of  science,  and  we  an- 
swer as  before — define  the  bounds  of  your  science. 
Tell  us  where  the  natural,  the  scientific,  in  your 
sense  of  the  wrord,  separates  itself  from  the  moral 
and  the  spiritual.  Tell  us  on  what  grounds  you 
claim  the  right  to  make  the  higher  in  all  these  great 
questions  give  way  to  the  lower,  and  demand  that 
moral  certainties,  and  the  consideration  of  undeni- 
able moral  consequences,  shall  yield  to  the  proba- 
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bilities,  often  the  merest  guesses,  of  a most  limited 
physical  empiricism  7 If  your  science  has  mounted 
up  beyond  all  history  to  the  great  question  of  ori- 
gin, and  settled  beyond  a peradventure  the  chrono- 
logical fact  of  diversity,  then,  to  be  sure,  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said.  If  some  of  your  scientific  "the- 
ories be  true,  whether  they  land  us  in  a universal 
developed  and  ever  developing  unity,  or  in  a cha- 
otic unrelated  diversity,  it  may  become  a question, 
not  simply  whether  this  or  that  is  consistent  with 
a moral  scheme,  but  whether  your  physics  leaves 
any  place  for  morality  at  all.  Assuming,  however, 
that  there  is  such  a thing,  we  argue  from  it,  and 
this  is  the  manner  and  outline  of  our  reasoning. 
Our  first  position  is,  that  setting  aside  revelation, 
the  fact  and  manner  of  the  human  origin  can  never 
be  certainly  known  from  any  induction.  And  so  in 
•very  department.  From  its  very  nature,  every  such 
fact  of  origin  transcends  science,  which  must  always 
assume  a cause,  or  an  appearance,  before  every 
change,  and  can  never  ascend  to  an  absolute  begin- 
ning. It  may  guess,  it  may  balance  inductions,  it 
may  classify  appearances,  but  the  certainty,  the 
fact,  of  origin  it  can  never  reach.  It  can  never  be 
sure  that  there  may  not  be  ten  thousand  things 
in  a present  nature,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  things  in  the  natures  of  all  past  ages,  that 
are  unknown  to  it,  and  which  would  modify,  change, 
or  wholly  reverse  all  its  calculations  in  matters  so 
remotely  beyond  its  immediate  ken.  Such  too  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  some  of  the  most  scientific 
as  well  as  the  most  philosophic  minds  have  arrived. 
Says  that  profound  naturalist  Johannes  Muller,  in 
kis  Physiologic  dee  Menschen , “ The  different  races 
of  mankind  are  forms  of  one  sole  species  by  the 
union  of  two  of  whose  members  descendants  are 
propagated ; but  whether  the  human  races  have  de- 
scended from  several  primitive  races  of  men,  or 
from  one  alone,  is  a question  that  can  not  be  determ- 
ined from  experience  alone.”  If  there  was  ever  a 
matter  for  revelation  this  is  one.  It  can  not  be  de- 
termined from  experience,  that  is  from  science,  or 
any  induction  of  phenomena.  To  the  same  effect 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  in  his  work  on  the  “ Vari- 
eties of  Languages.”  He  argues  most  powerfully 
in  favor  of  unity,  but  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
“ a solution  of  these  difficult  questions  can  never 
be  determined  by  experience  or  inductive  reason- 
ing.” Now  these  are  greater  authorities  than  Mr. 
Nott,  even  with  all  his  wondrous  biblical  learning. 
They  are  the  equals  of  Agassiz  in  science,  but  they 
were  also  something  more.  They  w-ere  philoso- 
phers as  well  as  scientific  men ; and  though  not  the- 
ologians, nor  professing  any  superstitious  regard  for 
the  Scriptures,  but  rather  inclined,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  pursue  these  questions  on  independent 
grounds,  they  had  philosophy  enough  to  make  them 
treat  with  reverence  those  great  ideas  of  revelation 
and  theology  that  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
them,  and  to  despise  the  trifling  that  would  settle 
them  by  the  measurement  of  a heel  or  a jaw-bone, 
•r  by  the  most  skillful  use  of  the  microscope  or  the 
disaecting-knife. 

Thus  then  stands  the  outline  of  the  argument. 
Science  can  not  settle  the  question.  It  can  only 
give  us  seeming  probabilities,  some  for  and  some 
against.  But  there  is  another  wide  department  of 
ideas  that  furnishes  weapons  of  the  same  kind, 
though  of  a higher  temper  and  a keener  edge.  Mor- 
als also  has  its  probabilities,  and  these  (supposing 
revelation  to  be  silent,  and  omitting  for  the  present 
the  unanswerable  argument  from  both  its  letter  and 
its  spirit)  must  come  to  our  aid  in  determining  the 


fact  of  the  divine  action,  and  the  probability  of  its 
taking  this  or  that  course.  There  is  a physical 
probability  in  favor  of  the  simpler  and  sublimer 
mode  of  one  creation,  one  germ  of  life  left  to  unfold 
itself  in  all  humanity  ; but  there  is  also  something 
higher  still.  Are  there  some  of  the  most  precious 
moral  truths  intimately  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion ? Is  it  so  that  we  can  not  take  them  away 
without  untuning  the  most  valuable  and  most  vital 
of  the  social  harmonies  7 Then,  if  God  had  a 
scheme,  a moral  purpose,  in  the  creation  of  man, 
the  antecedent  probability  is  all  in  favor  of  that 
unity  of  life  and  origin  which  is  so  conservative  of 
the  deeper  moral  affections.  Then  is  it  most  prob- 
able, as  the  Apostle  has  proclaimed  to  us,  that  “He 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

This  is  the  clear  distinct  ethnology  of  the  Bible. 
We  should  like  to  dwell  further  upon  it,  and  the 
other  topics,  political,  moral,  and  scientific,  that 
grow  out  Qf  the  inquiry ; but  it  would  carry  our 
Editor’s  Table  to  inordinate  limits. 


(fitter'll  Cfwtr. 

THE  very  legs  of  our  Easy  Chair  creaked  under 
the  presence  of  the  long  drought.  Whether  it 
was  sympathy  with  the  trees,  part  of  which  they  had' 
once  been,  or  commiseration  for  our  unhappy  selves, 
who  sat  dry,  listless,  and  suffering  in  the  general 
drying  up  of  N ature,  we  do  not  yet  know.  If  chairs 
could  only  speak ! If  some  poet  could  give  a voice 
to  the  moon,  and  tell  what  it  has  seen  and  heard ! 
If  all  the  inanimate  surroundings  of  our  little  no- 
tions, at  times  when  we  are  not  in  full  dress  for  the 
observation  of  the  world,  could  say  not  only  what 
they  saw  but  what  they  thought  of  what  they  saw 
— perhaps  we  should  be  severely  criticised.  It  is 
a possibility  which  only  those  of  a singular  rectitude 
of  life  (like  all  old  gentlemen  in  Easy  Chairs)  can 
contemplate  with  any  complacency.  How  much  a 
man ’s  table  knows  about  him ! How  many  more 
things  he  puts  in  his  bureau  drawer  than  old  gloves  ? 
Let  some  essayist  give  us  the  autobiography  of  a 
bureau  drawer,  and  so  do  up  his  name  in  lavender 
forever.  What  a friend  your  chair  is,  especially 
if  it  be  an  easy  one ! Goethe  used  to  pride  him- 
self that  he  had  never  sat  in  an  easy  chair.  All 
the  fourscore  years  and  more  of  his  brilliant  and 
successful  life  he  sat  on  hard  seats.  In  Strasbourg 
he  used  to  climb  the  dizzy  tower  of  the  cathedral 
so  that  he  might  conquer  his  giddiness.  But  the 
great  Goethe  was  a solitary  man.  There  is  no 
trace  in  all  his  manifold  writing  of  the  friendly  ge- 
niality of  an  Easy  Chair.  It  is  all  hard,  cool,  pre- 
cise, as  if  he  had  always  been  sitting  and  writing 
on  a peculiarly  hard  and  high  wooden  throne.  There 
is  no  indication  of  the  head  thrown  back,  and  the 
hand  gently  dropped  in  reverie  as  he  wrote.  How 
could  a man  pause  and  dream  sitting  upon  a hard 
bench  ? How  could  he  confide  to  it  his  doubts  and 
despairs,  his  half  hopes  and  dawning  confidences  7 
An  Easy  Chair  enfolds  him  like  a friend.  It  holds 
him  in  tender  embrace.  It  begets  that  languor  of 
mood  which  gives  to  his  writing  soft  atmosphere 
and  airy  distance.  Labor  ceases  to  be  work.  He 
falls  into  his  chair  as  into  a dream.  Thoughts  and 
fancies  come  welling  up  and  break  like  rainbow 
bubbles  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper.  His  Easy 
Chair  is  his  friend.  It  takes  his  shape.  His  grand- 
children say  that  it  looks  like  grandpa,  as  we  say 
of  children ’8  clothes,  that  they  are  full  of  their  char- 
acter and  impress. 
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It  wa a with  sorrow,  therefore,  that  we  heard  our 
legs  creaking — meaning,  of  course,  the  legs  of  our 
Chair.  Yet  we  were  glad,  for  it  showed  their  sym- 
pathy with  Nature,  as  we  felt  it  already  with  our- 
selves. The  Miilerites,  who  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
wisest  of  philosophers  nor  the  best  of  prophets,  said 
that  the  drought  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
It  was  a safe  prophecy — only  it  was  a dry  begin- 
ning for  a wet  end.  The  good  Miilerites  stepped 
np-stairs  and  took  out  their  ascension-robes,  that 
went  off  suddenly  at  such  a discount  some  years 
since,  and  aired  them,  and  surveyed  them,  and 
glanced  out  of  window  at  dusty  roads  and  parched 
fields  with  a savage  satisfaction.  Dust  was  about 
returning  to  dust.  The  Eastern  War,  the  Bashi 
Bazouk  business,  the  financial  embarrassments, 
the  desultory  cholera — all  these  were  signs  of  the 
fullness  of  time.  The  earth  had  grown  too  bad 
altogether,  and  this  lime  with  fire,  as  once  before 
with  water,  was  to  be  utterly  purged. 

41  Beyond  this  vast  range  of  mountains,"  said  an 
elderly  mole  to  an  admiring  and  gaping  group  of 
moles  junior,  41  lies  the  unfathomable  chaos.” 

The  young  moles  looked  in  awe  and  silence  upon 
the  vast  range  of  mountains. 

It  was  only  a celery  bed  with  an  aere  of  cabbages 
beyond  it. 

And  yet,  without  doubt,  a war  in  the  East,  and 
a drought  in  the  West,  will  have  a serious  effect 
upon  our  prosperity  for  the  next  twelvemonth.  If 
the  corn  crop,  as  the  wise  men  say,  is  only  half  as 
abundant  as  last  year,  that  one  premiss  is  enough 
for  many  grave  conclusions.  Money  will  be  dear- 
er, the  wise  men  say  ; which  means  that  you  young 
fnen,  who  have  so  recently  returned  from  the  gay 
summer  resorts  which  you  have  so  handsomely  or- 
namented, must  dine  more  discreetly,  and  less  often ; 
mid  when  you  have  resolved  to  send  Aminta  Jane 
a diamond  necklace,  you  must  content  yourselves 
With  a pearl  bracelet.  It  will  be  hard,  of  course. 
It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  deal  with  diamonds 
than  with  any  stone  less  precious. 

It  means  that  Aminta  Jane,  who  grieves  so  bit- 
terly that  she  has  been  educated  in  a style  of  lux- 
ury which  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  marry  any 
body  but  a Prince  Royal,  or  any  Dummy  with  a 
Prince  Royal’s  fortune,  must  curtail  her  flounces 
and  consider  her  gloves.  There  are  limits  to  luxu- 
rious wardrobes,  as  she  will  learn  from  this  long, 
long  drought. 

But  if  she  only  knew  it,  there  is  a worse  drought 
than  that  which  ruins  the  hopes  of  the  farmer,  and 
makes  his  grain  fields  ashes.  As  his  acres  have  other 
crops  than  he  reaps  with  sickle  and  scythe,  so  there 
are  sadder  droughts  that  desolate  fairer  fields.  We 
heard  of  Aminta  Jane  at  Saratoga,  and  during  the 
final  days  of  the  expiring  season  there,  we  jumped 
down  from  our  Chair  and  ran  to  see  her.  She  is 
certainly  very  handsome.  She  has  the  fascination 
of  a calm  presence,  and  a glow  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine in  her  eyes.  It  is  an  autumn  sun  that  shines 
in  them,  however;  they  are  sweet,  but  clear  and 
cold.  There  is  a sumptuous  air  of  self-satisfaction 
about  Aminta  Jane  which  is  never  unpleasant  to  see, 
because  it  is  the  natural  aplomb  which  belongs  to 
great  and  acknowledged  beauty.  Wherever  she 
moves  all  eyes  follow  her.  We  remarked  that  it 
was  not  so  much  with  homage  as  with  curiosity. 
A poet,  who  did  not  know  her,  and  whose  seedy 
raiment  entirely  precluded  all  thought  of  his  ever 
aspiring  to  be  presented  to  her  (while  Thomas  Nod- 
dy, with  his  exquisite  boots,  and  the  gentlemanly 
Mr.  Glaoe,  with  his  superb  indifference  of  manner, 


were  in  constant  attendance  upon  her),  might  have 
seen  her  afar  off  and  loved  her  distantly — in  the  way 
that  Charles  Lamb  describes  love  for  the  44  high-bora 
Helen,”  the  essence  of  which  consisted  in  the  per- 
petual distance  and  absence  of  the  object.  We  saw 
how  surrounded  with  admirers  was  the  brilliant 
Aminta  Jane — how  she  drove  to  the  Lake  with  the 
choicest  men  in  the  reddest- wheeled  wagons — how 
she  promenaded,  while  the  band  played,  with  her 
own  band  of  suitors  playing  around  herself— how 
she  glided  swan-like  into  the  dance,  while  we  grave 
seniors  who  stood  by  and  looked  on  entranced,  were 
but  the  living  shores  of  the  sea  of  grace  which  her 
movement  created,  and  which  were  so  tenderly 
laved  by  it9  ripples. 

Yet,  somehow,  we  could  not  see  her  to  be  truly 
beautiful.  The  youth  and  charm  which  she  had 
were  sadly  like  a rouge  which  colored  brightly  for 
the  moment,  but  would  leave  the  cheek  palid  to- 
morrow. She  had  the  appearance,  but  not  the  real 
soul  of  youth.  When  years  fell  upon  her,  and  she 
no  longer  glided,  swan-like,  into  the  dance,  we  felt 
that  there  would  not  be  youth  in  her  heart,  but  age 
and  bitter  regret,  and  a wailing  like  a midnight  wind 
in  an  autumn  garden. 

It  was  because  the  drought  of  feeling  and  faith  had 
so  early  set  in.  The  real  flowers  had  faded  in  the 
hot  air  of  false  excitement,  and  there  rose  only 
painted  counterfeits,  tied  on  to  the  stalks,  in  their 
places.  She  preferred  lace  to  love.  It  is  a fearful 
thing  to  say  of  any  woman,  but  when  she  told  her 
dearest  friend,  who  told  it  to  all  the  rest  of  us  at 
Saratoga,  in  order  to  remove  from  our  hearts  any 
skepticism  of  Aminta  Jane’s  sorrow  that  she  could 
not  think  of  marrying  the  youth  whom  she  loved,  be- 
cause they  had  both  been  too  expensively  educated, 
it  did  not  seem  fearful;  it  seemed  only  funny,  and  it 
was  a great  deal  better  thing  to  laugh  at  the  whole 
matter,  as  we  all  did  at  Saratoga,  over  our  cigars. 
Aminta  Jane’s  heart  will  naver  ruin  her  happiness. 
A tiara  of  diamonds  applied  to  her  head  will  always 
cure  any  affection  lower  down. 

Yet  because  she  is  a woman  it  was  sad,  as  it  is 
to  see  a luxuriant  rose  tree  that  bears  no  roses. 
When  we  first  traveled  upon  the  Continent  and  saw 
an  imperial  palace,  it  was  so  fair  and  fine  that  we 
could  not  restrain  our  impatience  to  behold  the  Em- 
peror; for  we  said  to  ourselves,  if  the  house  is  so 
fine  what  will  the  owner  be  7 Presently  there  was 
a flourish  of  trumpets,  and  a brilliant  parade  of 
stately  soldiers,  with  flashing  helmets  and  nodding 
plumes,  and  magnificent  bursts  of  martial  music, 
so  that  our  excitement  was  wound  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  expectation,  and  then — then  came  a small, 
shriveled  idiot,  idly  staring  and  vacantly  shambling 
along,  and  we  all  removed  our  hats,  and  bowed  very 
low  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor. 

There  had  been  a fearful  drought  of  royalty.  The 
heroism,  the  manliness,  the  soul  of  the  thing  had  all 
died  out ; and  when  in  the  midst  of  the  parched 
fields  and  the  arid  landscape  of  Saratoga  we  saw 
this  superb  Aminta  Jane,  and  presently  perceived 
how  terribly  she  also  had  suffered  from  another 
kind  of  drought,  then  the  landscape  seemed  in  com- 
parison to  be  lovely  ; and  even  in  the  spacious  cor- 
ridors of  the  44  United  States,”  while  the  band 
played  and  the  summer  sun  shone,  there  came  a re- 
turning vision  of  an  imperial  idiot  issuing  from  a 
palace. 

Wc  returned  to  our  Chair,  which  did  not  seem  so 
easy  after  that  visit,  and  determined  to  ask  whether 
of  all  the  beaux  and  belles  who  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly dusted  in  the  doleful  driving  of  this  summer 
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and  who  have  so  abundantly  expressed  their  disgust 
at  the  drought,  there  had  been  many  Aminta  Janes 
who  had  suspected  a more  fearful  drought  else- 
where. 


There  is  no  logger  any  doubt  about  the  coming 
of  Grisi  and  Mario.  Speculation  is  useless,  and 
there  has  been  a great  deal  of  good  wine  lost  and 
won  upon  an  event  so  important  in  the  world  of  art. 
Yet  it  was  with  a feeling  of  sadness  that  we  read 
in  Willis’s  recent  volume — “Famous  Persons  and 
Places” — that  at  least  fifteen  years  ago  Grisi  was 
considered  a setting  star  in  the  capricious  heaven 
of  London  favor.  A quarter  of  a century  since  it 
must  have  been  that  poets  wrote  sonnets  to  her 
beauty  and  genius.  And  now  she  comes  to  dazzle 
us  with  the  sunset  of  her  splendors  ; and  naturally, 
for  the  light  lingers  longest  in  the  west. 

Before  these  lines  are  read  Grisi  will  have  made 
her  mark,  and  her  success  will  be  in  some  degree 
assured  or  lost.  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
compare  our  speculations  with  the  fact.  And  first, 
she  will  be  acknowledged  as  a splendid  woman — a 
woman  in  the  large  Pasta  style,  intended  for  success 
in  the  lyrical  drama.  She  might  have  inspired  a com- 
poser to  invent  Norma , you  will  say,  by  a certain 
breadth  and  grandeur  of  impression  which  is  strictly 
harmonious  with  such  a character.  But  for  that  very 
reason,  she  will  be  found  less  fitted  to  other  charac- 
ters. Lucia  demands  a lovely,  not  a grandiose,  per- 
sonality. Lucrezia , on  the  other  hand,  implies  an  im- 
perial presence.  Such  colossal  crime,  yet  crime  not 
entirely  beyond  comprehension,  requires  a kind  of 
splendid  manifestation.  It  is  a woman  of  profound 
passion,  at  bay  before  the  world ; and  the  imagina- 
tion demands  a queen.  The  massive  neck,  the  su- 
perb arms,  the  Junonine  characteristics  of  Grisi, 
can  not  have  been  much  impaired  by  time.  And 
we  learn  that  she  has  a mild  and  easy  temperament, 
against  which  time  can  not  lightly  prevail.  Let  us 
at  least  hope  so ; for  if  it  be  true  that  her  husband, 
Signor  Mario,  has  been  followed  to  this  country  by 
some  enamoured  English  donna,  neither  young  nor 
pretty,  but  rich,  then  a fiery  Italian  nature  might 
protest  in  a manner  to  give  greater  point  to  dra- 
matic denunciation,  but  also  to  diminish  the  round- 
ed outline  of  face  and  arm. 

We  think  that  no  great  variety  will  be  found  in 
the  impression  she  produces.  It  will  seem  to 
be  quite  as  much  the  result  of  a certain  physical 
organization  as  of  genius,  and  therefore  lack  a 
subtle  fascination  which  inheres  in  every  act  and 
movement  and  word  of  genius.  Grisi  will  act  her 
parts  according  to  our  ideas  of  how  they  should 
be  acted.  But  will  she  give  us  new  conceptions 
of  them  ? Will  she  not  rather  absorb  the  character 
in  herself  than  lose  herself  in  them?  Rachel 
does  not  do  this.  Her  Thisbe  is  as  different  from 
her  Phedre  as  Venice  from  Greece.  It  is  Andro- 
mache and  Mary  of  Scotland  that  we  see,  and  not 
Rachel.  But  is  it  not  rather  Oriei  and  not  Norma 
that  we  have  seen  at  Covent  Garden?  She  has 
so-filled  the  public  mind  with  a certain  idea  of 
the  character,  that  a new  actress  is  condemed  in 
in  great  measure  because  she  is  unlike  Grisi.  It 
was  held  in  advance  that  Jenny  Lind  could  not 
succeed  as  Norma.  She  is  a good  Fille  du  Regi- 
ment, said  the  astute  critics,  how  can  she  be  a good 
priestess  ! It  would  be  as  wise  if  we  should  say, 
“ Kensett  can  not  paint  trees  because  he  paints 
rocks  well.” 

There  will  be  the  magnificent  voice — magnificent 
still,  although  in  decline.  We  are  not  harsh  critics 


in  our  Easy  Chair.  We  shall  listen,  and  be  so 
glad  to  listen,  and  thank  God  for  all  the  sweet 
sounds  and  pleasant  sights  that  cheer  the  earth. 
Criticism  is  thankless  work.  It  is  a base  trade.  It 
is  at  best  an  expression  of  individual  opinion.  The 
great  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  Claude  can  not  paint  a 
good  picture.  But  our  eyes  have  clung,  as  our 
hearts  cling  in  memory,  to  the  golden  lights  and 
soft  summer  meadows  of  Arcady  that  he  has  re- 
vealed. If  one  who  knows  not  what  painting  is, 
and  can  not  feel  its  charm,  wishes  to  understand 
what  Claude’s  pictures  mean  and  are,  let  him  read 
Keats’  Ode  upon  a Grecian  Urn,  and  be  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  beauty.  What  do  we  care  for 
the  great  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  his  overwhelming  proof 
that  Claude  could  not  paint  a picture,  when,  sitting 
in  our  Easy  Chairs,  our  lives  are  made  lovelier 
and  our  thoughts  purer  by  the  vision  and  the  re- 
membrance of  Claude’s  beauty  ? Are  his  trees  all 
of  one  kind,  and  that  no  known  kind?  Are  his 
clouds  masses  of  cotton-wool  ? Are  his  rocks  pud- 
dings, and  his  people  impossible  ? Ah  ! Mr.  Rua- 
kin,  we  who  see  into  a millstone,  see  something 
else  than  wool,  pudding,  and  impossibility  in  the 
lovely  lines  of  Claude.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  tell 
us  the  sunset  is  not  fine  according  to  the  rules  of 
some  other  sunset.  It  is  useless  to  deride  us  for 
loving  a landscape  which  has  no  element  of  the 
proper  picturesque.  Are  our  hearts  swayed  by 
your  rules  and  your  observations  ? or  do  you  sup- 
pose that  your  statements  cover  the  breadth  and 
variety  of  possible  laws  and  individual  experience? 
One  sweet  landscape  of  Claude’s  improves  mind 
and  heart  more  than  the  rhetorical  splendors  of 
your  argument  that  it  ought  not  to  improve  them, 
or  your  fierce  assertions  that  it  does  not  improve 
but  injure  them.  The  heart  is  a leaf  in  the  eddies 
of  the  world.  It  rises  and  falls : it  bounds  and 
breaks — and  the  great  Mr.  Ruskin  can  not  say 
why. 

Let  us  give  ourselves  to  this  new  pleasure  with 
unreserved  willingness  to  enjoy.  Here  is  this  mag- 
nificent Grisi,  the  fresh,  sweet-voiced  Mario.  Are 
they  the  best  of  all  possible  singers  ? Who  knows  ? 
Is  this  the  best  of  all  possible  days  ? Whether  it 
be  so  or  not,  is  it  not  soft  and  fair  as  it  fades  in 
autumn  haze  along  the  horizon  ? Its  beauty  is  a 
balm  to  weary  hearts,  and  out  of  how  many  eyes 
that  look  upon  it  is  not  a weary  heart  gazing  ? Less 
criticism ! less  criticism  ! In  gossip,  in  innuendo, 
in  sarcasm,  in  fun,  or  in  earnest,  we  are  forever 
bickering,  and  calling  it  perception  and  observation. 
We  grow  self-conscious,  and  morbid,  and  sad. 
We  call  ourselves  the  crowns  of  life,  and  not  one 
among  us  but  has  a thorn  in  his  Easy  Chair.  The 
trees  grow  placidly,  spread  their  green  limbs,  flow- 
er, and  fade.  The  hills  roll  gracefully  and  golden 
with  kind  harvests — the  sea  passes  us  from  shore 
to  shore.  Their  offices  are  fulfilled,  their  life  is 
satisfied.  But  we  sit  under  the  trees,  and  roam 
the  hills,  and  sail  the  seas,  and  bear  with  us  every 
where  a secret,  solitary  burden,  a nameless  sad- 
ness. Can  we  quite  afford  to  be  satirical  and 
severe  ? 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tberb  are  lively  girls,  of  sentimental  tendencies, 
who  sigh  for  the  good  old  times  when  lovers  were 
knightly  and  chivalric,  and  would  break  a lance  or 
a skull  for  the  hope  of  winning  a gracious  look  or 
a silken  scarf  )o  bind  up  their  wounds  withal. 

And  what  do  these  lively -thoughted  girls  say  to 
Mr.  Carden  of  Ireland  ? They  have  seen  his  story 
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in  the  papers.  He  was  desperately  enamored  of  a 
pretty  Miss  Arbuthnot,  the  daughter  of  an  army 
clothier  in  England,  and  whose  sister  had  given  an 
aristocratic  lift  to  the  family  tree  by  marrying  a 
son  of  Lord  Gough.  Mr.  Carden  was  a fine-look- 
ing fellow  of  something  under  forty,  who  drove  the 
best  cattle  in  the  county,  and  kept  a better  seat  in  a 
long  hunt  over  the  bogs  than  any  man  of  his  inches. 
Withal,  he  was  rich,  passionate,  and  daring. 

Miss  Arbuthnot,  who  had  £30,000  of  her  own,  re- 
fused to  become  Mrs.  Carden,  and  rendered  the 
hapless  lover  despondent,  but  not  desperate. 

When  we  say  not  desperate,  we  mean  that  he 
did  not  utterly  despair ; but,  like  a knight  of  the 
olden  time,  laid  his  plans  deeply  and  daringly ; put 
fast  horses  to  his  coach ; armed  his  men  with  blud- 
geons and  pistols ; armed  himself  with  hartshorn 
and  morphine ; chartered  a fast  steamer  off  the 
harbor  of  Galway  ; and  on  a church-day,  as  the 
lady  drove  home  from  service,  seized  her,  and 
would  have  borne  her  off,  but  for  the  screams  and 
struggles  of  her  lady  attendants,  and  a few  honest 
thwacks  from  a herdsman’s  bill -hook. 

Unlike  the  old-time  knight,  however,  Mr.  Carden 
has  been  brought  to  trial,  and  is  easily  off  with  two 
years  of  hard  jail-work,  with  cropped  hair,  and  a 
jail  dress. 

The  funniest  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  the 
earnest  sympathy  with  which  all  the  neighbor  coun- 
try-folk of  Ireland  regard  his  misfortune.  The 
throng  in  the  court-room  cheered  him ; the  old 
women  thought  him  an  44  illigant  man ;”  the  young 
women  said  he  was  “too  good  for  her;”  and  the 
public  feeling  seems  to  have  been,  that  it  was  al- 
together a capital  match  for  her,  and  that  she  had 
no  right  to  say  him  nay.  The  papers  tell  us  even 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  her  being  hooted  in 
the  streets,  whereupon  her  friends  advised  a speedy 
return  to  England,  where  the  men  are  less  chival- 
rous, and  the  women  less  romantic. 

It  is  rumored — with  what  truth  we  can  not  say 
—that  Mr.  Carden  has  received  no  less  than  half  a 
dozen  distinct  offers  of  marriage  since  the  opening 
of  his  jail -life.  Our  sentimental  girls  therefore  will 
find  themselves  forestalled. 


Wk  shall  venture  to  contrast  this  Irish  half-drama 
with  a French  one,  which  had  its  sad  completion  (if 
we  may  believe  the  papers)  not  long  ago,  at  a very 
little  distance  away  from  the  French  metropolis. 

There  are  (or  were)  three  personages  in  the 
drama ; a husband,  a wife,  and  the  mother  of  the 
wife.  The  husband  is  a man  of  thirty-five,  or 
thereabout ; well-made ; of  an  air  distingue ; of 
elegant  address— concealing  a vast  deal  of  selfish- 
ness and  narrowness  of  soul.  His  badness  ap- 
pears to  the  world  only  in  a harsh,  accomplished 
raillery. 

The  wife  is  a lovely  woman  of  twenty ; gentle, 
kind,  long-suffering,  the  victim  of  a master,  all  the 
more  odious  because  his  tyranny  is  concealed  from 
the  world. 

The  mother  of  this  victim -wife  is  a woman  of 
deep  feeling,  who  has  seen  forty  years  of  much  suf- 
fering ; who  is  endowed  with  intense  energy  and 
power  of  will,  hardly  seen  under  her  uniformly 
serene  and  tranquil  aspect.  All  her  early  loves  and 
affections  have  been  blighted ; and  she  has  now  no 
thought  or  feeling  in  the  world  save  for  the  hap- 
piness of  her  only  child,  whom  she  loves  to  idol- 
atry. 

Of  these  three  personages,  two  only  are  known 
to  the  gay  world  of  Paris ; the  mother  has  long 


since  become  estranged  from  society,  and  from  her 
habitual  sadness  and  her  quietude  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  eccentric  woman. 

The  husband  and  the  wife  pass  the  winters  in 
Paris,  where  the  pensive  air  of  the  lady  wins  for 
her  a tender  sympathy.  The  summers  are  passed 
in  a little  country-house  of  Fontenoy.  Hither  the 
mother  comes  from  time  to  time  (for  the  husband 
has  forbidden  her  to  lodge  in  his  house),  to  embrace 
her  child,  and  to  mingle  her  tears  with  those  of  the 
daughter. 

Upon  a day  (not  long  ago),  the  young  wife  wrote 
in  terms  of  despair  to  her  mother,  begging  her  to 
come  and  lend  her  the  grateful  sympathy  of  a parent. 

The  tyranny  of  an  unfeeling  husband  had  become 
more  dreadful  than  ever : his  infidelity  was  open 
and  unblushing. 

44  My  mother,”  said  the  daughter,  44  life  is  toe 
dreadful  for  me  to  hear.  Help  me  to  die  !” 

44  You,  my  daughter ! Have  you  not  a mother  to 
console  you  ?” 

44  Ah,  to  weep  with  me  only.” 

44  Do  I weep  ? am  I not  calm  ? have  I not  con- 
fidence in  my  protection  of  you,  my  daughter? 
Where  is  this  man  ?” 

44  He  is  away ; but  the  very  thought  of  his  return 
makes  me  tremble.” 

44  You  shall  not  see  him  again.” 

44  What  do  you  say,  my  mother  ?” 

44  My  carriage  is  here ; let  us  set  off  for  Paris.” 

44  But  what  will  he  say  ?” 

“Nothing.” 

44  Can  I stay  always  ?” 

“Always.” 

44  But  he  will  find  me.” 

44 1 will  prevent  him.” 

44  You  forget,  my  mother,  that  he  has  said  be  wiU 
never  consent  to  a separation.  It  makes  a vulgar 
eclat” 

44  He  will  change  his  mind  to-day.” 

44 1 fear  not.” 

44  Be  quiet,  my  child.  I will  arrange  it.” 

44  But  my  mother — ” 

44  Not  a word,  my  child  ; if  you  love  me,  set  off 
instantly.” 

44 1 obey,  my  mother.” 

And  a hasty  adieu  was  spoken— a last ! 

An  hour  after  the  husband  entered ; he  bad  now 
to  do  with  the  French  mother — with  the  strong  will 
— with  the  resolute  energy — with  the  French  faith. 

44  Ah,  belle~mh-et  so  you  are  to  come  to  dine  with 
us  ?” 

44  Yes.” 

44  Where  is  my  wife  ?” 

44  In  her  room ; she  is  indisposed.” 

44  Ah  1”  (heartlessly ; and  the  mother  takes  cour- 

age) 

44  You  are  not  going  to  see  her?” 

44  No — not  yet ; let  us  dine  first ; I am  hungry.” 

He  rings  the  bell  and  orders  dinner  to  be  served. 
They  enter  the  dining-room  and  seat  themselves  at 
table.  There  are  very  few  words  spoken,  and  those 
querulous  ones.  When  the  dessert  is  served  the 
lady  asks  the  servants  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  re- 
turn except  they  are  called. 

44  You  have  something  important  then  to  tell  me,” 
says  the  son-in-law. 

41  It  is  true ; I have.” 

44  Very  well ; let  us  hear.” 

41 1 wish  to  tell  you  that  my  daughter,  whom  1 
love  more  than  all  the  world  beside,  is  unhappy ; 
and  that  her  suffering  and  illness  is  all  by  reason 
of  your  base  treatment.” 
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44  Ah,  ha ! the  old  story !” 

44  You  are  tired  of  hearing  it  T It  is  well ; I too 
am  tired  of  repeating  it.” 

44  Very  well,  what  then?” 

- This  shall  be  the  last !” 

44  Indeed !”  (very  coolly.) 

44 1 swear  it  to  you.” 

44  Go  on.” 

44  Here  is  the  letter  my  daughter  sent  me  this 
morning ; read  it.” 

The  husband  reads  it,  folds  it,  returns  it,  sips  his 
wine.  44  It  is  very  pathetic,”  he  says. 

44  It  is  terrible,”  says  the  mother, 44  and  it  is  true.” 

44  Partly,”  says  the  husband,  playing  with  his 
tooth-pick. 

44 Do  not  speak  in  that  tone;  I have  need  of 
calmness.  You  know  my  love  for  her;  you  know 
how  deeply  I regret  that  she  is  thus  unhappily  mar- 
ried.” 

44 Thank  you  infiniment”  says  the  husband  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  raillery. 

44  Do  not  mock  me  now.  Matters  are  more  seri- 
ous than  you  think.  It  was  I who  led  her  into  mis- 
fortune, and  it  is  I who  will  relieve  her.” 

44  And  how  so,  Madame  ?” 

44  We  have  sometimes  spoken  of  a separation — ” 

44  Which  I have  declined,”  and  the  husband  sips 
his  wine. 

44 1 would  leave  you  her  fortune.” 

44 1 beg  to  decline : I prefer  retaining  my  wife.” 

44  You  wish  to  keep  a victim  to  torture  ?”# 

44  Pray,  out  of  what  melodrama,  Madame,  have 
you  caught  so  pretty  a phrase  ?” 

44  In  the  one  we  are  playing,  Sir !” 

44  Truly,  you  are  growing  amusing !”  and  the  hus- 
band proposes  to  light  his  cigar. 

44  One  moment ! — Y ou  refuse  this  separation  ?” 

44  Positively.” 

44  Positively?” 

44 1 do.” 

44  Let  it  be  then.  My  daughter  shall  yet  be 
saved ; and  it  will  be  I who  shall  save  her !”  and 
the  words  of  the  lady  are  terribly  earnest.  Her 
eye  is  lighted  with  a desperate  purpose. 

44  And  pray,  Madame,  what  will  you  do?” 

44  Will  is  stronger  than  our  love  of  life.” 

44  Upon  my  honor,  you  are  eloquent,  beUe-mbre  ! 
Let  me  drink  to  your  good  health  !” 

44 To  it — and  to  the  happiness  of  my  daughter!” 

44  This  sherry  is  excellent,”  says  the  husband ; 
and  continues,  banteringly,  44  and  so  you  wish  to 
die  for  your  daughter’s  sake  ?” 

44 1 shall  not  die  alone  !” 

44  Parbleu  ! I understand ; this  is  growing  serious. 
You  will  kill  me,  perhaps.  I should  be  curious  to 
see  that !” 

44  You  shall  see  it!” 

44  Truly,  you  mean  to  kill  me  V9 

44  It  is  done  !” — the  eye  of  the  lady  is  wild  now 
— 44  there  is  but  little  time  left  for  you  ; my  time 
is  come!  Adieu,  my  daughter;  I have  saved 
you !” 

The  husband  shouts  in  a frenzy  of  fear ; he  feels 
the  poison  in  his  veins ; he  rises,  and  strides  to- 
ward the  door ; the  domestics  hasten  to  the  room ; 
they  find  him  fallen  upon  the  floor,  and  quite 
dead ! 

The  mother,  before  dying,  had  placed  a slip  of 
paper  upon  the  table,  thus  worded : 

44  Make  no  inquiries  respecting  our  death;  my 
dear  son-in-law  and  I were  weary  of  life.  We 
drank  poison  mingled  in  the  flaqon  of  wine.  Let 
my  daughter  pardon  and  pray  for  me  !” 
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It  is  not  often  that  a rogue  is  found  honest 
enough  to  make  restitution  of  the  money  he  chances 
to  purloin ; least  of  all  is  this  the  habit  of  French 
rogues.  But  we  have  now  under  our  eye  a notable 
exception. 

X was  a speculator  upon  the  Bourse  of 

Paris — sometimes  successful,  and  sometimes  the 
contrary.  He  had  wasted  some  years  in  this  un- 
certain way  of  livelihood,  when  a sudden  shifting 
of  the  funds,  some  five  years  since,  made  him  ut- 
terly penniless.  He  wrandered  in  a melancholy 
way  about  the  Exchange  for  a week  after,  wishing 
very  vainly  for  a few  thousands  to  make  a new 
venture  upon ; when  one  day  he  chanced  to  see  a 
wealthy  banker  of  the  town  put  in  his  pocket  a 
well-filled  porte-mormaie,  containing  some  fifty  thou- 
sand francs.  He  knew  the  old  banker  well — knew 
his  habits — knew  his  absent  habit  of  thought,  and 
he  seemed  to  him  a good  subject  for  an  amateur  bit 
of  roguery.  He  therefore  pushed  after  him  in  the 
throng  which  belongs  to  the  closing  hour  of  the 
Bourse,  and  brushing  carelessly  against  him,  man- 
aged to  transfer  his  bank-bills  to  his  own  pocket. 

The  banker  did  not  miss  his  purse  until  he  was 
by  his  own  office  fire.  It  was  too  late  to  seek  to 
find  it  again  in  the  hall  of  the  Exchange.  Indeed, 
all  his  inquiries  proved  vain.  On  the  fourth  day 
after  his  loss,  he  received  a pleasant  letter,  inform- 
ing him  that  his  money  was  in  good  hands,  and  if 
affairs  at  the  Bourse  turned  well  (as  the  writer 
hoped  might  be  the  case),  he  would  in  time  refund 
the  money. 

A month  ago,  the  banker,  who  had  nearly  forgot- 
ten the  money  and  the  note,  received  an  inclosurs 
of  thirty  thousand  francs,  on  account  of  the  fifty 
thousand  missing  four  years  before  ; and  the  writer 
condescended  at  the  same  time  to  inform  him  that 
his  speculations  were  looking  favorably;  and  if 
there  was  no  heavy  fall  within  a month,  he  hoped 
to  refund  him  the  balance  with  interest. 

The  banker  was  grateful  for  the  inclosure ; but, 
on  attentive  examination  of  the  handwriting,  fan- 
cied he  perceived  some  resemblance  to  the  letters 
addressed  him  by  a broker  of  his  acquaintance. 

An  expert  was  called,  who  pronounced  unhesi- 
tatingly the  different  letters  to  be  written  by  one  and 
the  same  person.  Upon  this,  the  eager  banker 
just  now  in  need  of  the  additional  twenty  thousand, 
has  entered  a prosecution  against  the  broker  (who 

is  none  other  than  the  once  unfortunate  X ), 

and  insists  upon  immediate  payment  of  the  bal- 
ance. 

X very  naturally  defends  himself  against  a 

charge  of  robbery,  which  rests  on  so  unsubstantial 
grounds,  and  defies  proof  of  his  misdeeds. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  decision,  it  is 
a question  if  the  banker  would  not  have  pursued 
the  safer  policy  in  attending  quietly  the  disgorge- 
ments of  a rogue  who  had  proved  so  prompt  in  bis 
installments. 


Another  affair  of  restitution,  which  has  come 
to  light  within  a month  past  in  the  beav-monde  of 
Paris,  is  even  more  worthy  of  our  mention  : 

Monsieur  de  V died  not  long  ago  at  the  rips 

age  of  eighty-nine  years,  leaving  as  principal  heir 
to  a fortune  of  several  millions  his  grandson,  E<k 
mond  V . But  his  will  contained  several  leg- 

acies of  unusual  amount,  and  of  strange  charac- 
ter. Thus : 

To  a Colonel  B , in  Algiers,  five  hundred 

thousand  francs; 

To  a certain  Monsieur  D , a furniture-maker 
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of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  two  hundred  thousand 
francs ; 

A hundred  thousand  more  to  O , a drug- 

giat; 

And  fifty  thousand  francs  to  Mademoiselle  C— , 
a player  at  the  French  Comedie. 

The  strangest  of  the  matter  was,  that  these  were 
persons  of  whom  the  grandson,  who  had  lived  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  his  grand-parent,  had  never 
even  heard  any  mention.  But  a note  to  the  will 
informed  him  that  the  matter  would  be  explained 
by  a private  letter,  which  he  would  find  addressed 
to  him  at  the  office  of  his  attorney  in  the  Rue  La* 
fitte. 

The  grandson  sought  the  letter,  and  found  this 
romantic  revelation  of  the  mystery : 

“ Edmond — Listen  to  me,  while  I tell  you  of  a 
dark  episode  in  my  life,  and  which  will  explain  to 
you  the  legacies  you  find  mentioned  in  my  will. 

“ Aside  from  them,  I leave  you  more  of  wealth 
than  you  can  consume.  As  you  cherish  my  mem- 
ory, and  my  love  for  you,  let  every  sou  be  relig- 
iously paid  over  to  the  parties  1 have  named.  I owe 
each  one  of  them  a debt  which  even  my  entire  for- 
tune could  not  repay. 

“ I was  twenty -one  when  the  Paris  world  cele- 
brated the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  of  France  (af- 
terward Louis  XVI.)  with  Maria  Antoinette  of 
Austria.  Booths  wfere  erected  around  the  whole 
circuit  of  what  is  now  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
The  fireworks  of  the  evening  were  of  the  most 
splendid  description  ever  seen ; and  millions  of 
francs  had  been  expended  upon  festivities,  at  a 
time  when  a famine  was  desolating  all  the  interior 
portions  of  France,  and  in  the  single  province  of 
the  Limousin  carrying  off  its  thousands  in  a day  ! 

“Yet  the  fflto  was  brilliant;  and  as  evening 
closed  in,  no  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons were  gathered  in  that  part  of  Paris  which 
commanded  a view  of  what  is  now  the  Quai  d’Orsai. 
When  the  last  rocket  was  burned,  and  the  guns 
gave  signal  that  all  was  now  over,  the  immense 
crowd  began  to  withdraw,  slowly  at  first,  and  in 
comparative  order;  but,  by  some  strange  negli- 
gence, the  public  architect  had  left  an  accumulation 
of  building  materials  in  the  Rue  Royale,  and  the 
street  was  at  that  time  much  narrower  than  now. 
A few  feeble  ones,  unable  to  resist  the  crush  from 
behind,  were  thrown  down  among  the  stones,  and 
into  the  excavation  beside  the  street.  A shout  of 
alarm  was  raised ; a frenzy  seized  the  multitude ; 
and  there  was  a rush  and  roar  in  the  dense  body 
of  people,  which  is  sounding  dreadfully  in  my  ear 
oven  now,  after  sixty  years  have  gone  by. 

“ The  horses  of  a few  cavalry  were  frightened  by 
the  shrieks  and  by  the  press  of  the  throng,  and  leap- 
ed madly  about  in  the  swaying  and  shrieking  wil- 
derness of  people.  Thousands  were  borne  down 
and  trampled  to  death ; the  strong  beat  off  the  weak, 
until  their  force  failed,  and  they  sank  upon  the  bar- 
rier of  bodies  they  had  raised  around  them.  Men 
who  wore  arms  kept  the  angry  rush  at  bay  with  their 
swords,  for  it  was  their  only  hope  of  life. 

“ I was  in  that  day  an  officer  in  the  Guards  of  the 
Dauphin.  I was  in  the  crowd  with  the  person  to 
whom  I was  more  tenderly  attached  than  any  thing 
in  the  world  beside.  She  clung  to  me  in  terror, 
and  besought  me  to  save  her.  There  was  but  one 
hope.  We  had  been  pressed  by  the  throng  as  far 
as  the  angle  of  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  and  Rue  Roy- 
ale. I took  my  station  at  a stone  post  which  mark- 
ed the  angle,  and,  drawing  my  sabre,  pierced  the 
foremost  of  the  crowd  as  they  pushed  madly  on.  I 


made  a rampart  about  me  of  the  dead ; but  I saved 
her  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  life. 

“ The  next  day  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
with  wan  faces  came  to  look  for  friends  who  were 
missing.  There  were  from  four  to  five  thousand 
corpses  (a  historical  fact)  strewn  over  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  streets  and 
among  the  loose  building  materials  which  had  been 
so  fatally  neglected  in  the  Rue  Royale.  Among 
these  no  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  had  perished 
from  8 word- thrusts — slain  by  those  who,  like  my- 
self, raised  a rampart  of  dead  men  around  them  for 
their  own  defense. 

“ But  at  the  angle  of  the  Rue  St.  Honord,  where 
I had  stood,  there  lay  a hideous  pile,  on  which  1 
counted  no  less  than  five  or  six  who  I felt  sure  had 
perished  by  my  own  hand : no  other  sword  wounds 
were  found  in  that  neighborhood.  I trembled  as  1 
looked  on,  and  was  in  momentary  expectation  of 
being  seized  upon  and  charged  with  the  foul  murder. 

“And  judge  of  my  horror  when  among  those 
bodies  I recognized  the  corpse  of  the  young  Due 

de  B , my  relative,  and  my  most  intimate  friend. 

In  the  fever  of  the  yesterday’s  alarm  I had  not  re- 
cognized him,  or  if  recognized,  I had  not,  in  the 
fiercer  egoism  of  personal  defense,  spared  him. 

“ I inquired  earnestly  regarding  the  names  and 
the  families  of  the  others  who  had  fallen  under  my 
sword.  For  sixty  years  I have  watched  their  de- 
scendants. I have  helped  them  secretly.  The  fu»- 
nituregnaker  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  has  been  twice 
saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  purse  of  the  man  who 
on  that  fatal  day  slew  his  father.  The  actress 
named  in  my  will  is  the  grand-niece  of  a bourgeon 
who  was  pierced  through  and  through  by  my  sword. 
The  army  officer  to  whom  I have  bequeathed  the 
largest  sum,  is  the  grandson,  and  only  surviving 

heir  of  the  Due  de  B , who  died  by  the  hand  of 

his  dearest  friend. 

“ Edmond,  I need  tell  you  no  more.  May  God 
spare  you  such  unavailing  regrets  as  hung  over  me 
for  years — regrets  feebly  concealed  by  the  hopes  1 
entertained,  and  followed  diligently,  of  repairing 
by  charities  the  wrongs  I had  done  to  so  many. 

“ She  too — your  mother’s  mother — for  whom  I 
did  this  wrong,  was  bowed  heavily  under  the  weight 
of  the  great  affliction  through  which  only  her  life 
and  mine  were  made  secure.  The  cloud  never  was 
lifted  from  her  heart  while  she  lived,  and  in  dying, 
she  commended  to  me  the  survivors  of  those  victims 
of  our  danger  and  alarm.  F rom  the  Heaven  (where 
she  lives)  I am  sure  she  has  looked  down  approv- 
ingly upon  the  little  I have  done  for  them ; and  both 
she  and  I (if  we  are  united  in  that  other  w orld)  will 
look  gratefully  upon  such  charities  as  you  may  still 
show  to  the  families  we  have  wronged.” 

The  story  is  told  as  a true  one  ; and  its  essential 
facts  are  taken  from  the  repertoire  of  that  easy  /«*- 
illetonist  Jules  Lecomte,  who,  we  arc  assured,  does 
frequently  tell  truthful  stories,  and  is  never  so  much 
at  home  as  when  extolling  the  beauties  of  French 
character  by  contrast  with  the  vacuities,  the  bad- 
ness, and  the  failings  of  that  of  all  other  peoples  in 
the  world. 

There  is  something  indeed  so  harmonic  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  in  a Frenchman’s  vanity 
— so  conscious — so  in  keeping  with  his  life  and 
tastes — so  thoroughly  living  in  him,  though  he  wan- 
ders to  Kamschatka — so  irreconcilable  with  any 
admission  on  his  part  that  excellence  of  any  sort 
can  belong  to  other  nations  than  the  French — that 
we  dwell  upon  it  with  admiration. 

This  same  Jules  Lecomte — a flippant,  graceful 
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paragraphist,  never  wholly  tame,  and  never  rising 
to  any  dignity — is  just  now  scoring  down,  week  by 
week,  his.  summer  travels  for  the  Sunday  columns 
of  a Brussels  paper.  He  takes  us  with  him  into  all 
the  houses  along  his  way,  whether  he  can  enter 
under  favor  of  his  French  address,  or  his  occasional 
letters,  and  pictures  his  host  or  hostess,  grotesquely 
or  the  contrary,  just  in  proportion  to  their  approach- 
es toward  Parisian  manners  and  morals. 


TrEre  is  another  Paris  paragraphist  whom  we 
bring  under  notice  here,  in  our  running  way,  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  latterly  brought  under  notice  a 
queer  theory — not  wholly  new — about  breaking  up 
storms  with  cannon -firing. 

Mdry  is  the  name  of  this  writer ; and  be  makes 
from  time  to  time  a nervous  story  for  the  columns 
of  the  Preiw,  full  of  incident  and  free  of  all  redun- 
dancies. In  a paper  of  a month  ago,  when  the  Paris 
world  was  bemoaning  itself  on  account  of  the  rain- 
storms which  desolated  their  summer,  and  which 
hare  joined  March  to  October  with  a heavy  mist- 
cloud,  Mery  suggested  in  the  Preaae  the  erection  of 
what  he  calls  rain-towers  in  various  quarters  of 
Paris,  upon  high  ground,  and  having  an  elevation 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  He  proposed  that 
these  should  be  battlemented,  and  armed  with  guns 
of  heavy  calibre,  which  in  the  event  of  a cloud  ap- 
proaching should  be  discharged  in  the  face  of  it ; 
and  he  assures  us  that  the  Pajia  world  would  be 
insured  in  this  way  pleasant  weather,  whenever 
they  choose  to  pay  the  tax  of  a few  pounds  of  gun- 
powder. 

He  supports  the  notion  by  a summation  of  numer- 
ous battles,  which  have  cleared  a rainy  sky  and 
lighted  great  slaughter  with  such  suns  as  that  of 
Austerlitz. 

Arago,  on  the  contrary,  speaking  from  his  grave, 
in  his  just  published  volumes,  refers  to  this  theory 
of  clearing  clouds  with  cannon,  and  states  that,  dur- 
ing a period  of  fourteen  years,  he  made  observations 
upon  the  atmosphere  of  Paris  during  those  days 
when  cannon-firing  was  practiced  at  Vincennes 
(which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  within  plain-can- 
non-hearing  of  Paris). 

In  those  fourteen  years  there  were  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two  days  of  target-practice,  in  which  the 
concussions  were  distinctly  felt  in  the  philosopher’s 
room  at  the  Observatory ; of  the  six  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  cloudy  i 
or  rainy.  To  make  the  observations  more  satisfac- 
tory,  however,  Arago  made  meteorologic  record  of 
the  days  preceding  and  following  the  cannon-firing. 
By  this  it  appeared,  that  of  the  six  hundred  and 
sixty-two  days  preceding  the  cannon-firing,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  only  were  cloudy  or  rainy ; 
and  of  those  following  the  same,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight. 

The  natural  conclusion  of  Arago  is,  therefore, 
that  nothing  is  proved.  He  furthermore  cites  nu- 
merous iaval  battles  of  great  severity  which  have 
ended  in  tempests  of  rain. 

To  all  this,  Mery  makes  pleasant  reply — that 
Vincennes  is  too  far  away  from  Paris  to  clear  the 
Paris  sky.  He  furthermore  states  that  he  himself 
passed  several  seasons  at  Vincennes,  and  on  days 
of  firing  observed  a serene  atmosphere  at  Vin- 
cennes, but  on  driving  to  Paris  found  clouds  and 
rain.  He  refuses  to  admit  the  sea-battles  in  evi 
dence,  since  the  concussion  has  less  effect  upon  the 
atmosphere  in  its  rebound  from  water  than  from 
land. 

He  insists,  besides,  upon  the  increased  effect  of 
Vol.  IX.— Ne.  63.— Y r 
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artillery  on  clouds,  if  discharged  from  some  such 
elevation  as  he  proposes ; to  wit,  the  great  watch- 
towers  with  battlements  looming  over  the  city  of 
Paris.  In  a pleasant  French  w-ay,  moreover,  he 
intimates  that  when  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  and 
the  Palace  of  Industry  shall  be  completed,  the  work- 
men will  grow  dangerous,  except  they  have  some 
such  gigantic  task  to  accomplish  as  the  erection  of 
these  batteries  against  Heaven. 

We  submit  the  pretty  philosophy  of  the  last 
thought  to  our  Socialist  writers ; and  the  question 
of 44  Guns  on  Storms”  to  Mr.  Espy  or  Mr.  Redfield. 

Mery  (we  have  not  done  with  him  yet),  in  view 
of  the  rainy  summer  in  Paris,  has  made  a sugges- 
tion which,  under  some  difference  of  statement,  has 
been  made  again  and  again  in  New  York.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  Boulevard,  by  reason  of  its  mud,  and 
its  throng  of  carts  and  omnibusses,  should  be  bridged. 

Now  if  there  be  any  reason  for  such  a suggestion 
in  Paris,  there  is  a tenfold  stronger  one  in  New 
York.  In  the  first  city  one  waits  sometimes  ten 
minutes  for  a safe  crossing;  in  New  York,  we 
speak  within  limits  when  we  say  that  a lady  not 
unfrequently  is  compelled  to  wait  half  an  hour ; and 
even  then  she  makes  the  crossing  at  any  point  be- 
low the  Park  at  her  peril. 

The  bridges  proposed  in  New  York  have  been 
light  trellis- work  of  iron  ; ladies  have  felt  a modest 
objection  to  bridges  of  this  sort ; and  indeed  (con- 
sidering the  Crystal  Palace)  we  think  iron  work  is 
out  of  favor;  its  reputation  is  sadly  damaged — 
we  mean  morally  damaged.  Ladies  will  not  listen 
to  proposals  of  iron-lattice;  and  speculators  will 
question  it. 

But  the  Paris  writer  proposes  a bridge  of  another 
sort — an  architectural  wonder — an  arch  of  stone — 
springing  from  house  to  house,  and  connecting  the 
divided  city  by  a brilliant  passage  full  of  shops, 
with  walks  between  them,  and  walks  with  an  ele- 
gant balustrade  upon  the  exterior — another  Rialto 
for  the  Boulevards  or  Broadway  ! 

We  beg  to  extend  the  idea  in  our  own  fashion, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  choosd  to  lend  an 
ear : indeed,  are  not  new  speculations  to  be  devised, 
now  that  railways  are  so  sadly  in  the  wake  ? 

Suppose,  then,  that  a 44  Broadway  Arcade  Com- 
pany” is  formed,  with  shares,  as  many  as  you  please 
(only  let  there  be  a limit).  We  will  rate  the  capital 
at  f300,000  (a  small  sum  in  comparison  with  every- 
day deficits).  We  will  suppose  the  Company,  by 
exhibit  of  its  plans,  and  lobbying  with  the  Council 
and  the  Legislature,  obtains  a giant  to  bridge  Broad- 
way— provided  the  street  be  in  no  way  interfered 
with  as  a general  and  public  thoroughfare.  We  will 
suppose  they  purchase  two  lots  of  ground  fifty  feet 
square  (we  will  say  for  illustration)  upon  the  upper 
comers  of  Canal  Street  and  Broadway.  They 
clear  away  the  rubbishy  houses  at  present  upon 
these  sites,  and  erect  two  massive  stone  towers, 
covering  the  lots,  and  rising  (if  you  please)  high 
enough  for  six  or  seven  lofty  ranges  of  rooms. 

From  the  basement  of  each  (starting  at  a point  high 
enough  to  clear  the  walk)  they  spring  an  elliptical 
arch  of  beautifully  cut  stone,  of  the  full  width  of 
the  towers,  and  rising  in  its  centre  to  a level  with 
their  second  floor.  Two  ranges  of  shops,  fourteen 
feet  in  depth,  and  separated  by  a central  walk  of 
ten  feet,  we  will  suppose,  sweep  across  this  bridge, 
from  east  to  west.  Next  we  will  suppose  the  great 
arch,  directly  below  the  points  where  these  rangea 
of  shops  join  the  towers,  pierced  by  small  trans- 
verse arches,  which  admit  an  easy  stairway  of  tea 
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or  twelve  steps  within  the  tower,  and  ending  upon 
a wide  platform,  from  which  you  turn  and  ascend 
by  easy  graduated  steps  upon  the  bridge — either  by 
the  central  passage  between  the  shops,  or  by  the 
two  lateral  stairways  conducting  to  the  walks  with- 
out the  shops,  and  bordered  by  an  elegantly  cut 
balustrade . Over  this,  to  the  north,  you  would  look 
as  far  as  Grace  Church ; or,  to  the  south,  you  look 
on  St.  Paul’s  and  Trinity. 

Are  the  shops  too  small  ? Yet  on  the  Rialto  at 
Venice,  in  shops  no  larger,  they  have  done  business 
for  a thousand  years  ; and  in  the  Pas$age$  of  Paris, 
in  rooms  scarce  larger,  they  will  fleece  you  of  your 
money  as  fast  (almost)  as  the  railway  men  do  at 
home. 

What  pretty  show-rooms  they  would  make  for 
milliners’  finery,  or  for  gloves,  or  for  pretty  prints ! 
What  a look-out,  and  what  an  atmosphere  for 
Messieurs  the  Daguerreotype  people ! What  a 
spot  on  a summer’s  night,  with  windows  open  up 
and  down,  and  the  Westchester  winds  meeting  the 
Battery  breezes  under  your  cars,  to  sit  over  a gran- 
ite ice,  gazing  on  the  panoramic  stretch  of  street, 
and  the  rich  lines  of  side-lights,  glittering  like  two 
gold-backod  snakes,  with  some  near  coach  lanterns 
for  eyes ! 

Well,  when  the  Company  is  formed  we  shall  ex- 
pect a gratuity  of  ten  shares,  and  no  installments  to 
pay.  How  we  have  slipped  away  from  our  foreign 
gossip ! 

The  shop  fronts  (in  Paris)  are  showing  just  now 
all  sorts  of  plans  and  pictures  of  the  Crimea.  The 
slatternly  interest  in  Turkey  and  Russia  and  the  war, 
has  at  last  got  some  sort  of  centralization,  and  all 
tongues  and  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  occupation  of 
the  rich  southern  peninsula  of  Russia.  They  say  (we 
never  guarantee  this  old  authority)  that  the  shores  are 
as  pretty  as  a garden,  and  that  rich  trees  and  flowers 
grow  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Euxine,  within 
ten  miles  of  Sebastopol ; but  they  say  besides,  that 
the  forces  of  the  obstinate  Russian  monarch  are 
vast  in  those  quarters,  and  that  we  shall  hear  of 
more  bloodshed  thereabout  than  has  been  spent  in 
war  this  many  a year.  How  we  forget,  in  this  cool 
mention  of  war  and  blood-letting,  what  a fearful  thing 
it  is  even  to  cut  one  man  down  with  a rifle  ball, 
and  to  see  his  life  bleeding  out  of  him  drop  by  drop. 
An  English  sailor  (whose  heart  must  be  in  the  right 
place)  gives  a little  account  of  a deed  of  this  sort, 
which  is  worth  snatching  from  our  wreck  of  para- 
graphs : 

‘♦We  were  ordered  to  fire.  I took  steady  aim, 
and  fired  on  my  man  at  about  sixty  yards.  He  fell 
like  a stone.  At  the  same  time  a broadside  from 

the went  in  among  the  trees,  and  the  enemy 

then  disappeared,  we  could  scarce  tell  how.  I felt 
as  though  I must  go  up  to  him  to  see  whether  he 
was  dead  or  alive.  He  lay  quite  still,  and  I was 
more  afraid  of  his  lying  so,  than  when  he  stood 
facing  me  a few  minutes  before.  It’s  a strange  feel- 
ing to  come  over  you  all  at  once  that  you  have  kill- 
ed a man.  He  had  unbuttoned  his  jacket,  and  was  ' 
pressing  his  hand  over  the  front  of  his  chest  where  | 
the  wound  was.  He  breathed  hard,  and  the  blood  ! 
poured  from  the  wound  and  also  from  his  mouth  j 
every  breath  he  took.  His  face  was  white,  as  death,  1 
and  his  eyes  looked  so  big  and  bright  as  he  turned  ! 
them  and  stared  at  me — 1 shall  never  forget  it.  He  , 
was  a fine  young  fellow,  not  more  than  five-and-  j 
twenty.  1 went  down  on  my  knees  beside  him,  j 
mnd  my  breast  felt  so  full  as  though  my  own  heart 
would  burst.  He  had  a real  English  face,  and  did  | 


not  look  like  an  enemy.  What  I felt  I never  can 
tell,  but  if  my  life  would  have  saved  his,  1 believe 
1 should  have  given  it.  I laid  his  head  on  my  knee, 
and  he  grasped  hold  of  my  hand  and  tried  to  speak, 
but  his  voice  was  gone.  I could  not  tell  a word  he 
said,  and  every  time  he  tried  to  speak  the  blood 
poured  out ; so  1 knew  it  would  soon  be  over.  I am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  1 was  worse  than  he,  for 
he  never  shed  a tear,  and  I couldn’t  help  it.  His 
eyes  were  closing  when  a gun  was  fired  from  the 

to  order  us  aboard,  and  that  roused  him.  He 

pointed  to  the  beach,  where  the  boat  was  just  push- 
ing off  with  the  guns  which  we  had  taken,  and 
wherp  our  marines  were  waiting  to  man  the  second 
boat,  and  then  he  pointed  to  the  wood,  where  the 
enemy  was  concealed— poor  fellow ! he  little  thought 
how  i had  shot  him  down.  1 was  wondering  how 
I could  leave  him  to  die  and  no  one  near  him,  when 
he  had  something  like  a convulsion  for  a moment, 
and  then  his  face  rolled  over,  and  without  a sigh  hs 
was  gone.  I trust  the  Almighty  has  received  his 
soul.  I laid  his  head  gently  down  on  the  grass  and 
left  him.  It  seemed  so  strange  when  1 looked  at 
him  for  the  last  time.” 

And  “ very  strange,”  1 dam  say,  it  would  seem 
to  us.  

We  tie  to  this  homely  account  of  our  English 
sailor’s  account  of  a.death,  the  sad  story  of  a F rench 
culprit  (not  altogether  criminal)  who  is  now  in  prison 
waiting  his  trial  for  attempt  to  murder  his  own  fa- 
ther ! 

We  said  he  was  not  altogether  criminal;  the 
reader  shall  be  judge  if  we  have  spoken  rightly. 

Years  ago— no  matter  how  many — a French  Mar- 
quis of  gTe&t  wealth,  whose  estates  lie  in  the  south 
of  France,  came  to  Paris,  and  ennobled  bis  charac- 
ter (in  the  eyes  of  his  club  associates)  by  making  a 
pretty  French  girl — whose  only  wealth  was  her 
beauty,  and  whose  only  crime  her  trustfulness— 
the  victim  of  his  arts  of  seduction.  But  the  Mar- 
quis, though  making  promising  beginning,  was  not 
so  far  steeped  in  the  foul  fashions  of  the  capital  as 
many  of  his  fellows  ; and  when  he  learned  that  the 
poor  victim  of  his  arts  had  become  the  mother  of  a 
son,  he  made  provision  for  both  woman  and  child. 
True,  her  heart  was  broken  by  his  violation  of  prom- 
ise, and  by  the  faithlessness  she  found  where  she  had 
given  and  expected  trust ; but  she  struggled  to  live 
for  the  sake  of  the  son  whose  life  depended  on  her. 
Year  by  year  she  clung  to  her  widowed  and  deso- 
late existence  with  new  tenacity,  as  she  saw  the 
manly  grace  of  the  father  ripening  in  the  child; 
year  by  year,  too,  came  the  promised  aid,  by  which 
she  was  enabled  to  educate  her  son,  and  to  place 
him  at  length  in  a good  employ  in  the  office  of  a 
successful  advocate  of  Paris. 

All  this  time  she  had  deceived  her  son  with  the 
lying,  but  charitable  story,  that  his  father  died  early 
— before  he  was  bom  even  ; and  the  child  had  trust- 
ed the  mother  with  implicit  faith.  His  character 
was  honest,  and  his  capacity  great  enough  to  win 
for  him  the  entire  confidence  of  his  employer. 

But  there  was  a daughter  in  the  house  where  he 
served,  and  she  shared  the  confidence  of  her  father, 
the  advocate,  in  the  son  of  the  widowed  mother. 
Confidence  grew  into  esteem,  and  esteem  (as  it 
will)  ripened  by-and-by  into  love ; and  before  the 
mother — cherishing  in  her  blighted  heart  the  secret 
of  her  shame — was  aware  of  his  passion,  her  son 
had  plighted  his  troth  to  the  daughter  of  the  Paris 
advocate,  at  whose  desk  he  was  winning  his  way 
to  reputation  and  to  fortune. 
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The  Pane  advocate  was  neither  surprised  nor 
offended;  it  was  only  necessary  to  produce  the 
usual  testimonials  of  honest  extraction,  and  he 
would  cheerfully  consent  to  the  arrangement.  The 
son  appealed  to  the  stricken  mother;  alas!  she  had 
no  testimonials  to  show.  With  sobs  and  with  tears 
she  told  him  of  the  grief  of  her  life.  All  the  son’s 
hopes  were  blighted.  Yet  he  was  calm.  He  de- 
manded the  name  of  her  seducer ; she  refused  to 
give  it.  Entreaties  proved  unavailing.  The  son, 
in  her  absence,  broke  open  a secret  drawer  of  her 
table,  and  found  there  the  letters  which  informed 

him  of  the  crimes  of  the  Marquis  da  B , and  of 

the  promise  which  he  had  made  and  broken — that  he 
would  marry  his  mother. 

He  closed  carefully  the  drawer;  but  taking  with 
him  the  evidences  of  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  his 
mother,  he  set  off  for  the  south.  He  traced  his 
father  to  his  estates  in  Provence ; he  learned  that 
he  was  still  unmarried. 

He  presented  himself  to  him  in  his  study — where  j 
he  sat,  a calm -looking  old  gentleman,  his  head  sil- 
vered with  sixty  years.  The  son  calmly  and  coolly 
told  him  of  his  name  and  of  his  errand ; he  came  to 
demand  of  the  Marquis  the  fulfillment  of  his  prom- 
ise, to  marry  the  woman  he  had  wronged. 

The  old  Marquis  was  disposed  to  be  kind  to  the 
young  man  who  claimed  him  as  a father ; he  assured 
him  that  he  should  be  cared  for,  and  that  at  his 
death  he  would  leave  him  the  bulk  of  his  fortune. 

But  the  son,  recalling  the  loved  one  who  would 
be  lost  to  him,  and  the  wrong  of  his  mother,  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  reparation.  He  pleaded 
earnestly,  but  in  vain. 

At  length  he  left  the  Marquis,  saying  as  he  left — 
“ I give  you  three  hours  to  reflect,  and  may  God 
grant  that  you  decide  to  do  what  you  can  to  repair  j 
the  wrong  you  have  done  to  my  mother ; but  if  not, 

I warn  you,  that,  as  God  lives,  one  of  us  two  must 
die.” 

The  Marquis — very  cool,  and  looking  perhaps  too 
coolly  on  the  despair  of  an  injured  and  desperate 
man — took  no  further  precaution  than  to  ask  in  a* 
couple  of  gentlemen  to  witness  the  coming  inter- 
view. These  concealed  themselves  behind  the  cur- 
tains of  the  window ; and  the  old  gentleman  received 
the  son  as  coolly  as  before. 

“ Have  you  decided  ?”  said  the  young  man.  “ I 
have  decided,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “ never  to 
marry  your  mother.” 

“ Be  it  so,”  said  the  son  flushed  with  despair, 
“ and  may  God  judge  between  us.”  At  the  instant 
drawing  a pistol  and  firing  upon  his  father. 

The  witnesses  rushed  forward  to  secure  him  be- 
fore he  could  discharge  a second  which  he  held  in 
his  hand. 

The  Marquis  was  wounded,  but  not  dangerously. 
The  son  is  speedily  to  take  his  trial.  Will  opinion 
acquit  him  ? 

We  fear  not — in  France. 


There  have  been  accidents  latterly  chronicled 
on  the  European  files — by  railway  and  by  steamer 
— which  have  made  no  small  measure  of  talk. 
Thu9,  a collision  upon  a railway  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris,  by  which  some  dozen  of  passengers 
were  wounded  and  two  killed,  made,  we  are  told, 
an  immense  sensation  on  the  Exchange.  A little 
English  steamer  whose  boiler  exploded,  scalding 
severely  three  or  four  persons,  created  almost  a 
panic  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  catastrophe.  But 
these  things  are  not  accomplished  with  such  im- 
punity as  we  murder  men  at  home.  The  engineer 


who  furnished  the  boilers  to  the  English  steamer  is 
now  in  prison  waiting  hia  trial ; the  officer  who,  at 
Paris,  gave  the  orders  in  furtherance  of  which  the 
French  trains  came  in  contact,  was  arrested  on  the 
day  following,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a criminal. 

How  barbarous,  in  the  comparison,  is  our  neg- 
lect of  such  offenses  ! What  better  token  of  civi- 
lization is  there  than  full  security  against  wanton 
destruction  of  life  ? The  French,  indeed,  outnum- 
ber us  in  suicides ; but  our  railways  balance  the 
life-account.  And  if  our  blood,  after  all,  must  be 
spilled,  is  it  not  better  to  spend  it  in  our  own  way, 
and  at  our  own  time,  rather  than  to  give  the  mo- 
nopoly to  Henry  Clay  captains,  and  to  superin- 
tendents of  New  Haven  Railways  T 


Cltitnfa  Dromr. 

OW  it  is  October — “ Season  of  ripe  fruits  and 
mellow  fruitfulness.”  Now  Nature,  though 
dying,  has  “put  on  her  beautiful  garments.”  She 
fainted  in  the  heats  of  summer,  but  she  revives 
again,  although  but  for  a little.  “ The  south 
wind,”  as  our  great  poet  expresses  it,  “ searches 
for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance  late  he  bore,  and 
eight  to  flood  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream 
no  more !” 

“ A deep  and  crimson  streak 
Tbe  dying  leaves  disclose, 

As  on  Consumption's  waning  cheek 
Mid  ruin  blooms  tbe  rose.” 

Cool  weather  and  long  nights  approach  apace.  Let 
us  hope  to  make  the  latter  pass  pleasantly  and  use- 
fully in  the  perusal  of  the  varied  pages  of  our  Ma- 
gazine. 


We  apprehend  that  the  schoolmaster  had  not 
made  his  appearance  in  the  good  town  of  North 
Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  some  century  and  a 
half  ago.  A correspondent  in  those  parts  sends  us 
the  following  extract,  copied  verbatim  e t literatim 
from  the  Records  of  the  township : 

“ Att  a jenerarl  Towne  meeting  held  in  hempsted  tbe 
first  day  of  Aprel  in  the  year  1707— tbcar  wos  given  by 
mager  wot  of  tbe  peepoll  of  the  towne  about  four  acara  of 
land  lying  and  beeing  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  hows 
pond,  part  one  the  south  aid  of  the  rin  that  rina  from  the 
above  said  pond,  and  part  on  y«  north  aid  of  the  rin  across 
the  rin,  for  the  eus  of  the  towne  for  to  teach  our  children 
sioh  an  own  aa  the  towne  shall  lick,  and  ye  aforesd  land 
to  bee  and  remain  to  the  eus  and  privilidg  of  a scowl  for 
ever  or  sich  an  one  as  tbe  sub  cribors  towords  bewlding 
of  a schowl  hows  shall  lick  of. 

“ These  aforesd  woats  mad  the  first  day  of  A prill  in  the 
year  1707,  wos  entered  by  order  by  me 

11  Tho  Gildehsleavx,  CUarck .” 

We  regret  that  our  correspondent  found  nothing 
in  the  Records  to  show  whether  the  pedagogue  con- 
templated by  this  **  mager  wot”  was  ultimately  lick- 
ed or  liked  by  the  townspeople. 


Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  “ the  West”  lay  no 
nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  the  State  of  Illinois,  one 
Michael  Dodds  flourished  in  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Vandalia.  Michael,  or,  as  every  body  called 
him,  Mike,  had  done  good  service  in  the  Indian 
difficulties,  and  was  known  to  all  the  “ old  settlers” 
and  “ rangers”  for  many  a mile  around.  He  was 
a jovial,  kind-hearted  fellow,  and  came  quite  as 
near  as  could  be  expected  to  fulfilling  the  com- 
mand to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  It  is  true 
that  he  indulged  a theoretical  hatred  against  the 
whole  tribe  of  “Yankees;”  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  all  venders  of  bad  clocks,  wooden  nutmegs,  and 
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such  like  merchandise.  Yet  it  was  notorious  that 
if  one  of  these  44  traveling  merchants”  was  in  any 
sort  of  trouble,  he  might  always  reckon  upon  the 
last  bit  in  Mike’s  tobacco-box,  and  the  kindest  per- 
sonal assistance  into  the  bargain. 

Mike  was  a zealous  member  of  the  Methodist 
society,  and  as  a general  thing  did  honor  to  his  re- 
ligious profession.  But  in  those  days,  a drink  of 
whisky  was  essential  to  good-fellowship  and  friend- 
ly intercourse,  and  when  Mike  happened  to  encoun- 
ter any  of  his  old  friends  with  whom  he  had  14  camp- 
ed out”  on  the  Indian  trail,  in  the  early  troublous 
times,  he  could  not  always  keep  the  number  of  his 
imbibings  within  reasonable  limits.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  was  ever  and  anon  44  falling 
from  grace,”  and  in  consequence  his  name  had  been 
more  than  once  struck  off  from  the  44  class-papers 
but  such  was  the  confidence  that  the  brethren  still 
cherished  in  his  fundamental  integrity,  that  it  was 
as  often  replaced. 

A wandering  Yankee  had  at  one  time  44  located” 
in  Y andalia,  where  he  set  up  a shop  for  the  sale  of 
notions  of  all  kinds,  not  forgetting  a due  supply  of 
com-whisky.  Mike  44  suspicioned  the  stranger,” 
as  he  afterward  affirmed,  and  for  a long  while  kept 
away  from  his  establishment.  But  once  upon  a 
time  he  was  induced  to  replenish  his  sugar-box  and 
whisky-bottle  from  the  Yankee’s  stores.  Upon 
using  the  articles  he  found  that  the  sugar  was  well 
sanded,  and  the  whisky  was,  as  he  phrased  it,  44  so 
spiled  with  the  filthy  water  of  the  Kaskaskia,  that 
a dog  couldn’t  drink  it  without  being  sick.”  But 
poor  as  it  was  Mike  managed  to  swallow  a toler- 
able quantity  ; and  the  more  he  drank,  the  warmer 
grew  his  denunciations  against  the  dealer. 

In  a few  days  a document  was  put  into  his  hands, 
addressed  to  44  Michael  Dodds,”  and  signed  by  the 
Sheriff,  requesting  him  to  attend  the  Court,  and 
show  why  he  should  not  pay  to  Ezekiel  Cobb,  the 
trader  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
lawful  currency  of  the  United  States,  in  compen- 
sation for  damage  to  character  sustained  by  the 
said  Ezekiel,  by  reason  of  certain  w'ords  falsely 
and  maliciously  uttered  by  the  said  Michael. 

Half  that  amount  would  have  relieved  poor  Mike 
of  his  44  quarter  section,”  as  well  as  of  all  his  goods 
and  chattels  of  every  description. 

The  trial  came  on  in  due  time,  and  Mike  ap- 
peared to  manage  his  own  cause.  The  plaintiff 
was  represented  by  a young  lawyer,  who  had  no 
difficulty  in  proving  that  Mike,  besides  disparaging 
the  sugar  and  whisky,  had  affirmed  that  Ezekiel 
was  a thief,  a cheat,  and  so  on.  That  these  were 
epithets  seriously  injurious  to  the  plaintiff's  char- 
acter could  not  be  denied  ; and  the  learned  counsel 
eloquently  called  upon  the  jury  to  award  damages 
equal  to  the  full  injury  sustained. 

Mike  44  acknowledged  the  com;”  or  at  least,  the 
com-whisky,  of  which  he  confessed  he  had  drunk 
too  much,  thereby  bringing  disgrace  upon  his 
Christian  profession,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
brethren  had  very  justly  suspended  him  from  the 
society.  He  could  not  recollect  what  he  had  said 
on  the  occasion ; but  the  w itnesses  who  had  testi- 
fied were  all 44  mighty  truthful  men,”  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  had  said  just  as  they  had  testified. 
If  he  had  damaged  the  character  of  the  trader,  he 
was  willing  to  pay  just  what  the  jury  said  it  was 
worth,  though  it  took  his  last  red  cent.  But 
all  he  had  said  about  the  whisky  and  the  sugar 
was  true  ; and  he  appealed  to  the  jury  if  they  had 
not  found  his  sugar  half  sand,  and  his  whisky 
44  spiled  with  filthy  river  water.”  A smile  that 


passed  over  the  faces  of  the  twelve  showed  that 
this  last  point  told. 

The  jury  speedily  agreed  upon  their  verdict. 
They  found  Mike  guilty,  and  put  the  damages  at 
fifty  cents.  Mike  forthwith  walked  up  to  the 
clerk’s  desk,  tendered  the  five  dimes,  and  demand- 
ed a receipt  in  full  for  damaging  the  character  of 
the  trader.  Having  received  this,  he  marched  off, 
with  an  odd  smile  on  his  face,  that  to  those  who 
knew  him  betokened  that  something  was  in  the 
wind. 

It  was  not  many  hours  before  notices  were  post- 
ed all  over  the  town,  signifying  that  an  auction 
sale  would  be  held  by  Michael  Dodds,  at  the  court- 
house door,  as  soon  as  the  coqrt  had  adjourned  for 
the  day. 

44  Oyez,  oyez,  th’  h’n’r’bl  c’rt’s  ’djrnd  till  t’mYr 
m’r’n  nine  ’clock,”  shouted  the  crier. 

No  sooner  was  the  court-room  cleared  than  Mike 
mounted  a stump  and  announced  the  sale. 

44  Gentlemen  and  feller-citizens,  I’ve  got  an  arti- 
cle to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  It’s  in  a dam- 
aged state,  and  wan’t  never  worth  much.  But  I 
can’t  help  that.  I will  only  sell  it  for  cash — no 
credit — and  fifty  cents  is  the  lowest  it  shall  go  for. 
’Tisn’t  worth  that,  and  never  was,  so  I don’t  want 
any  moTe  ; but  a jury  of  my  countrymen  have  prized 
it  at  that,  and  I won’t  insult  them  by  letting  it  go 
for  less.  Here  ’tis : ’tis  the  character  of  Ezekiel 
Cobb,  the  man  that  puts  sand  in  his  sugar,  and 
spiles  whisky  with  dirty  river  water.  Who  bids  V9 

The  announcement  was  hailed  with  shouts  of 
laughter.  But  no  one  would  offer  more  than  a bit 
for  the  article ; and  Mike  adjourned  the  sale. 

In  a fortnight  Mr.  Cobb  found  it  advisable  to 
44  leave  those  diggings.”  Mike  repented  of  his  one 
bad  habit  in  good  earnest,  was  ever  after  as  sober 
as  a deacon,  and  not  many  years  after  joined  the 
first  Temperance  Society  ever  formed  in  the  State 
of  Illinois — so  at  least  we  are  informed  by  a vener- 
able clergyman,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  to  Illi- 
nois, from  whom  these  facts  have  been  derived. 


Ths  44  beard  movement”  seems  to  be  the  gTeat 
social  revolution  of  the  age.  One  scarcely  notices 
now  a full  beard,  and  yet  a few  years  ago,  a person 
in  our  streets  thus  attired,  could  not  escape  un- 
pleasant observation.  The  Mexican  war  did  much 
to  reconcile  our  sight  to  this  natural  but  long  dis- 
carded appendage,  and  from  all  we  can  learn,  the 
beard  is  destined  again  to  have  sway,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  winding  up  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  appear  in  marble  and  on  canvas  with  the 
venerable  look  of  the  patriarchs.  A celebrated 
literary  character,  who  recently  startled  his  friends 
by  the  wearing  of  his  white  beard,  defended  the 
custom  in  many  ways,  the  most  noticeable  of  which 
was,  44  that  the  time  he  had  lost  through  life  in 
shaving  would,  properly  directed,  have  made  him 
master  of  many  modem  languages,”  It  is  not  a fact, 
however,  that  shaving  consumes  as  much  time  as 
taking  care  of  a luxuriant  beard,  as  may  be  learned 
if  one  will  step  into  any  Turkish  barber  shop.  There 
can  not  be  a doubt,  however,  that  the  beard  gives 
character  to  the  face ; the  lion  is  a noble  looking 
animal,  but  clip  off  his  whiskers  and  his  peculiar 
glory  is  gone.  On  one  occasion  we  made  a tour 
of  observation  through  a Southern  penitentiary. 
While  listlessly  gazing  at  the  melancholy,  pale- 
faced,  and  44  closely  cropped”  prisoners,  we  were 
much  edified  by  the  sudden  presentation  of  a per- 
sonally diminutive,  but  morally  magnificent  rascal, 
who  had,  among  other  delinquencies,  plunged  an 
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oyster  knife  into  one  of  his  customers  and  killed 
him.  The  scamp  had  lain  in  a city  prison  many 
months,  and  meanwhile,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow 
to  enormous  profuseness.  There  was  something 
sublime  in  his  appearance : he  reminded  us  not 
only  of  the  king  of  beasts,  but  also  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  for  he  seemed  of  gigantic  proportions. 
The  official  barber,  however,  even  under  our  own 
eye,  laid  his  hands  upon  the  hero  of  the  oyster 
knife,  and  with  an  immense  brush  and  huge  tub 
of  lather  soon  prepared  the  neglected  field  for  the 
harvest.  With  one  fell  swoop  of  the  razor,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  half  of  the  magnificent  scoundrel  dis- 
appeared— a few  more  dashes  and  the  task  was  ac- 
complished. The  sublime  head  was  gone,  and  in 
its  stead,  a mean,  sneaking,  treacherous-looking 
reptile  remained,  which  so  far  from  suggesting  lions 
and  emperors,  reminded  one  of  apes  and  serpents, 
and  suggested  getting  out  of  the  way  for  fear  of 
some  mysterious  evil  influence.  From  that  day 
and  that  experience  1 have  always  respected  the 
beard,  and  acknowledged  its  effect  in  giving  grand- 
eur to  the  human  face  divine. 


It  is  sixty  years  ago  that  a Yankee  ship  first  dis- 
played the  American  flag  on  the  river  Thames,  En- 
gland. In  the  mean  time,  it  has  appeared  in  numer- 
ous other  places,  much  to  the  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  and  the  interests  of  commerce.  Its 
propensity  to  stay  where  it  is  carried,  is  finely 
illustrated  by  the  remark  of  an  old  Spaniard,  re- 
corded in  the  New  Orleans  Delta . “I  was  de 
Spanish  consul  in  de  Louiseanne,  but  soon  dat  flag 
he  was  rased,  and  I got  to  Pensacola,  but  soon  dat 
flag  was  over  me  dare.  I live  in  de  Texas,  but  dat 
flag  follow  me  dare.  Says  I,  I go  where  de  flag 
never  come — I go  to  Tampico,  but  here  is  di^t  flag 
again.  I believe  I go  to  the  devil,  and  see  if  dat 
flag  will  follow  me  dare.” 

The  business  manner  with  which  “ revival  preach- 
ers” sometimes  speak  of  their  44  work,”  frequently 
strikes  the  most  piously  disposed  as  comical  to  the 
last  degree.  The  remark  made  at  a camp  meeting, 
amidst  unusual  excitement,  44  that  souls  would  be 
lost  for  want  of  more  straw  inside  of  the  mourners’ 
circle,”  has  become  a proverb;  but  it  is  entirely 
eclipsed  by  the  minister  who,  sending  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber  to  the  Western  Baptist  Watchman , 
remarks  : 44  I did  not  let  the  convert’s  hair  get  dry  be- 
fore I impressed  upon  him  the  duty  of  subscribing 
to  the  Watchman,  and  of  paying  for  it  in  advance.” 

The  b’hoys  of  New  York  city,  bad  as  they  may 
be,  afford  the  finest  samples  in  the  world  of  the 
natural  energy  of  the  American  character — they  run 
“wid  de  machines,”  and  their  bone  and  sinews 
form  the  brute  force  of  our  fighting  men.  Where- 
ever  they  go  they  retain  their  distinguishing  traits, 
recklessness  of  self-interest  and  fondness  for  ex- 
citement. The  disgraceful  fight  between  Poole 
and  Morrisey,  made  quite  a stir  on  their  44  Change,” 
and  afforded  them  conversation  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest for  succeeding  weeks.  In  the  very  height  of 
the  excitement  we  were  wending  our  way  down 
an  obscure  street,  when  we  were  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  a half  fledged  b’hoy,  who  was  just  emerging 
from  a newspaper  runner  into  a size  that  could 
“hold  the  butt,”  holding  up  the  “last  Harper,”  and 
discoursing  with  rough  eloquence  to  his  listening 
companions  upon  some  knotty  subject.  As  we 
neared  the  group,  we  caught  the  following  signifi- 
cant passage : 


“ Its  no  use  a-talkin’  about  Bonypart  and  Veling- 
ton  a-bein’  fightin’  men : they  might  a-done  in  their 
day;  but  Bill  Poole  could  a-lick’d  ’em  both,  and  had 
his  finger  nails  cut,  his  stampers  (boots)  off,  and 
not  a-gouged.  .Talk  of  Bonypart!  dry  up,  will  ye! 
— he  wasn’t  no  whar!”  And  the  speaker  took  a 
new  pull  at  his  cigar,  and  resumed  the  threadiof  Mr. 
Abbot’s  narrative. 


The  Montgomery  (Alabama)  Mail , seems  to  have 
a fund  of  humor  on  hand,  and  gives  occasionally  a 
Southwestern  sketch  by  a few  touches,  that  are  as 
telling  as  Hogarth’s.  It  would  seem  that  at  a cer- 
tain 44  court  time”  in  Pike  County,  there  was  a trial 
for  a general  row,  and  a witness  testified  that  one 
Saltonstall,  jest  kept  sloshin1  about.  As  this  remark 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  chivalrous  Saltonstall 
was  frequently  repeated,  said  the  lawyer  for  “ the 
defense 

“ Come,  witness,  say  over  again  what  it  was 
that  Mr.  Saltonstall  had  to  do  with  this  affair.” 

“ Saltonstall?  Why,  I’ve  told  you  several  times ; 
the  rest  on  ’em  clinched  and  paired  off,  but  Salton - 
stall , he  jest  kept  sloshin'  about” 

“Ah,  my  good  fellow,”  exclaimed  Nat,  quite 
testily,  44  we  want  to  know  what  that  is.  It  isn’t 
exactly  legal  evidence  in  the  shape  you  put  it. 
Tell  us  what  you  mean  by  sloshin ’ about.” 

“ Well,”  answered  the  witness  very  deliberately, 
44  I’ll  try.  You  see,  John  Brewer  and  Sykes,  they 
clinched  and  fout.  That’s  in  a legle  form,  ain’t 
it?’ 

“ Oh,  yes !”  said  Nat, 44  go  on.” 

44  Abney  and  Blackman  then  pitched  into  one  an- 
other, and  Blackman  bit  off  a piece  of  Abney’s  lip 
— that’s  legle,  too,  ain’t  it?”  1 

44  Proceed !” 

44  Simpson  and  Bill  Stones  and  Murray  was  all 
together  on  the  ground,  a-bitin’,  gougin’,  and  kickin’ 
one  another — that’s  legle,  too,  is  it  ?” 

44  Very! — but  go  on.” 

44  And  Saltonstall  made  it  his  business  to  walk 
backward  and  forward  through  the  crowd,  with  a 
big  stick  in  his  hand,  and  knock  down  every  loose 
man  in  the  crowd  as  fast  as  he  come  to  ’em  ! That’s 
what  I call  sloshin’  about  ! 


The  following  beautiful  fable  was  handed  to  us 
by  a gentleman  learned  in  the  law,  who  occasion- 
ally indulges  in  the  luxury  of  literary  composition : 

14  A Stoic  once  boasted  to  a painter  of  the  virtue 
taught  by  philosophy.  4 1,’  said  he,  4 am  unmoved 
by  the  charms  of  beauty.  I contemplate  your  paint- 
ing of  Venus  without  the  emotion  of  love ; my  judg- 
ment, unbiased  by  passion,  enables  me  coolly  to 
point  out  its  defects.  The  blush  with  which  you  have 
suffused  the  neck  and  bosom  is  not  of  the  right  tint 
for  a Venus.’  4 True,’  said  the  painter  ; 4 you  may 
justly  deny  my  picture  the  merits  of  a Venus,  but 
you  can  not  withhold  from  it  the  virtue  of  a Stoic, 
for  no  blushes  rise  upon  it  at  your  reproach,  to 
which  it  is  as  insensible  as  you  to  its  beauties.* 
From  this  we  may  learn  that  insensibility  is  not 
virtue,  and  that  Stoics  and  paintings  are  alike  the 
creations  of  art.” 

A correspondent  writes  us  to  know  if  our  story 
of  Captain  Walker’s  shooting  down  Mexicans  on 
sight  is  not  rather  a 44  tough  yarn,”  and  indicative 
of 44  a bloody  disposition  ?”  We  gave  the  fact*— the 
comments  are  for  the  reader.  Captain  Walker’s 
experience  in  Mexico  was  4 ^rather  peculiar.”  He 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  44  Mier  prisoners,”  and 
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was  marched,  amidst  every  possible  insult,  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  Perote, 
Captain  Walker  was  put  in  the  44  chain-gang,”  and 
made  to  work  in  the  streets.  As  might  be  pre- 
sumed, he  was  refractory  under  the  charge  of  his 
keepers,  and  they  took  pleasure  in  adding  to  his 
misery.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  knocked 
down  his  guard,  and  was  nearly  beaten  to  death  as 
a consequence.  Finally,  the  soldiers  conceived  the 
cruel  idea  of  stimulating  him  to  work,  by  tearing 
up  the  muscles  of  his  back  by  pricking  him  with 
their  bayonets.  When  last  in  Washington,  and 
just  before  he  started  to  join  General  Scott  and  find 
a soldier’s  grave,  he  was  talking  at  one  of  the  hotels 
with  a number  of  gentlemen  of  his  sufferings  in 
Mexico,  and  giving  them  as  a reason  for  his  implac- 
able hostility  to  the  “greasers.”  Warming  with 
the  subject,  he  stated  that  no  one  present  could 
put  the  point  of  his  finger  upon  his  back  without 
touching  “a  scar.”  He  followed  up  the  remark 
by  displaying  his  shoulders  and  loins,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  they  presented  a mass 
of  one  continued  interlacing  of  healed  wounds,  oc- 
casioned by  the  cruelty  of  his  keepers.  With  this 
know  lege,  no  one  will  wonder  that  Captain  Walker 
had  his  indignation  roused  by  the  sight  of  any  one 
who  wore  the  hated  dress  or  bore  the  lineaments  of 
his  persecutors.  His  heart  had  been  steeled  against 
all  mercy ; the  Mexican  nation  was  to  him  a single 
individual,  on  whom  he  was  to  take  revenge  for  his 
wrongs. 


There  is  a great  propensity  sometimes,  among 
very  clever  persons,  to  make  their  acquaintances 
the  victims  of  practical  jokes.  The  serious  evils 
that  have  resulted  from  this  thoughtlessness  would, 
if  enumerated,  form  a melancholy  chapter.  Some 
years  ago  a young  officer,  at  a frontier  garrison,  was 
continually  amusing  himself  with  victims  to  this 
false  wit,  and  although  frequently  getting  himself  in 
difficulty,  yet  he  presevered.  Some  of  the  “ shrewd 
heads”  prophesied  that  the  young  gentleman,  when 
he  least  expected  it,  would  get  himself  into  a serious 
scrape,  and  it  happened  sooner  than  was  anticipated. 
Old  Major  Straightback  was  a paymaster  and  “ no- 
thing else.”  All  military  enthusiasm  with  him  had 
been  long  ago  absorbed  in  the  business  of  dollars 
and  cents.  He  took  the  government  money  from 
post  to  post,  paid  it  out,  and  took  receipts,  with  a 
gravity  that  w'aa  chilling  to  behold.  Yet,  as  he  car- 
ried the  purse,  his  arrival  on  “ pay  day”  was  hailed 
by  officers,  suttlers,  and  men.  Late  one  evening 
old  Major  Straightback  arrived  in  camp,  and  while 
sitting  round  the  social  fire,  our  jocular  young  friend 
concluded  that  the  Major,  from  his  peculiarities, 
would  be  a fine  subject  for  a practical  joke,  and, 
possessed  of  this  idea,  he  quietly  abstracted  the 
Major's  pecket-book,  and,  disposing  of  it  about  his 
own  person,  waited  patiently  for  the  denouement. 
The  small  talk  having  been  “done  up,”  the  Major 
was  about  starting  for  his  night  quarters,  when  he 
missed  his  “ sub-treasury.”  Alarmed  for  the  mo- 
ment, lest  he  had  compromised  himself  by  some 
carelessness,  he  exhibited  such  painful  solicitude 
Ih&t  the  young  man  handed  over  the  “ treasure,” 
with  the  remafk  that  he  only  “took  it  for  a joke.” 
The  reaction  of  the  Major's  mind  from  alarm  to  in- 
tense indignation  was  immense,  but  controlling  his 
feelings,  he  quietly  opened  the  pocket-book,  and 
solemnly  commenced  counting  its  contents.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  with  this  pantomime,  he  turned  to 
the  now  honor-stricken  practical  joker,  and  said : 
44  Young  man,  there  are  some  five  hundred  dollars 


less  in  this  pocket-book  than  there  Was — ” And 
stopping  for  a moment  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
equivocal  remark,  he  concluded,  44  If  I ever  hear  of 
your  playing  a practical  joke  on  any  one  again,  you 
will  please  pay  up  the  amount.”  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add  that  the  victim  of  so  severe  yet 
merited  a lesson,  avoided  thereafter  the  folly  of  com- 
mitting practical  jokes. 


One  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  early  times  of 
Arkansas  was  General  Whitehorn,  and  his  “ rise* 
in  the  world  was  often  quoted  as  indicating  the  re- 
ward that  always  attends  44  patient  industry  and 
true  genius.”  The  story  goes  that  old  Whitehom 
went  to  “Akansaw”  with  a wagon-load  of  tin  pans 
and  other  notions,  and  getting  “ the  fever,”  he  con- 
sumed all  of  his  44  visible  means”  in  calomel  and 
medical  bills,  and  recovered  his  health  to  learn  the 
melancholy  fact  that  he  was  44  dead  broke.”  But 
Whitehorn  was  not  a man  to  be  44  put  down,”  so 
he  went  to  work  to  find  “ an  opening”  where  he 
44 could  put  in but  the  season  “being  dull,”  no- 
thing presented  any  inducement  but  44  running  for 
the  State  Senate.”  Having  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  this,  and  44  having  the  strongest  man  in  the  State 
to  oppose,”  he  learned  “ by  heart”  the  44  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,”  and  started  out  on  his  elec- 
tioneering tour.  From  every  stump  he  repeated 
the  language  of  the  well-known  document,  and  so 
won  upon  his  constituency  that  they  declared  “ that 
a man  who  could  get  up  and  talk  that  way  of  hand 
should  be  elected ;”  and  the  old  General  was  elect- 
ed ; and,  as  he  says,  gave  an  evidence  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  American  people  to  reward  patient 
industry  and  true  genius. 


Political  nativeism  seems  to  be  attracting  some 
attention  just  now,  and  receives,  as  a matter  of 
course,  a due  amount  of  praise  and  censure.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  tell  in  these  “ mixed  up  times” 
what  makes  a native — the  sentiment,  “ Where  Lib- 
erty dwells,  there's  my  country”  (as  the  escaping 
convict  said  to  himself),  receiving  universal  sym- 
pathy. A friend  tell  us  that  a while  since  he  was 
attracted  by  the  lamentations  of  a ragged  boy,  who 
was  making  a great  noise  on  account  of  his  father 
having  given  him  a whipping.  The  boy,  on  being 
asked  the  cause  of  his  mishap,  replied,  44  Because 
he  had  stolen  some  money.”  The  sympathizing 
questioner  involuntarily  exclaimed, 44  You  little  ras- 
cal, your  father  served  you  right !”  The  boy,  how- 
ever, thought  differently,  and  continued  in  a whin- 
ing voice,  44  That  he  did  not  mind  being  whipped 
for  the  theft,  but  that  it  hurt  his  feelings,  being  a 
native , to  be  lathered  over  the  head  by  an  infernal 
foreigner!” 


44  Thebe  lives  in  our  town,”  writes  a correspon- 
dent (without,  however,  indicating  the  precise  local- 
ity of  the  town  aforesaid),  44  a person  by  the  name 
of  Tom  Jones,  who  has  sundry  odd  ways  of  his 
own,  and  is  withal  a fellow  of  very  confiding  dis- 
position. His  worldly  possessions  are  very  limited, 
consisting  mainly  of  a small  patch  of  ground,  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  his  livelihood  is  derived. 
This  he  usually  plants  with  potatoes.  A few  years 
since  the  crop  of  this  valuable  esculent  almost 
entirely  failed  ; and  the  year  succeeding  Tom  found 
himself  without  a single  peck  for  seed,  and  equally 
destitute  of  money  to  purchase  any. 

44  In  this  dilemma,  after  due  deliberation  and 
cogitation  he  announced  it  to  be  his  determination 
to  do  his  own  duty  in  the  matter  of  a crop  of  pota- 
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toes,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  He  ac- 
cordingly plowed  and  dug  and  manured  his  ground 
in  the  best  manner,  and  then  confidently  awaited 
the  result. 

“Some  of  his  neighbors  now  determined  to 
humor  his  fancy.  So  one  bright  moonlight  night 
when  Jones  was  sleeping  as  only  a man  can  sleep 
who  feels  that  his  own  personal  responsibilities 
have  all  been  met,  the  neighbors  assembled  and 
planted  the  field  with  the  best 4 pink-eyes/  and  took 
their  departure  before  break  of  day. 

44  In  due  course  of  time  the  dark  green  leaves 
made  their  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  rich 
soil.  Jones  took  it  quite  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
went  on  doing  his  duty  by  faithful  weeding  and 
hoeing.  When  harvest-time  came,  there  was  not 
such  a yield  within  a circuit  of  ten  miles.  Mr. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  all  the  little  Joneses  lived 
in  clover  all  the  next  winter,  and  in  the  spring  he 
had  potatoes  for  seed  and  to  spare. 

44  However,  he  concluded,  since  he  had  succeeded 
so  well  before,  to  put  his  trust  in  Providence  again, 
in  the  matter  of  seed  potatoes.  But  no  plants 
sprang  up  this  season  from  his  well-prepared  field. 
Hoeing  time  came,  but  there  were  no  potatoes  to 
hoe ; and  at  harvest-time  a very  slight  experiment 
in  digging  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  the 
coveted  edible  was  altogether  wanting. 

44  Jones,  having  made  this  unwelcome  discovery, 
was  sitting  upon  the  fence  in  a disconsolate  mood, 
when  one  of  the  neighbors  passed,  who  had  the  year 
before  enacted  the  part  of  Providence,  and  to  whom 
Tom  had  often  expressed  his  unwavering  confidence 
that  the  potatoes  would  in  due  time  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

44  4 Weil,  Jones,  what  is  your  opinion  now  about 
Providence  V he  asked. 

44  4 I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is/  replied  Jones,  after  an 
interval  of  reflection, 4 Providence  does  well  enough 
now  and  then  upon  a pinch ; but  take  one  year  with 
another,  ’tain’t  no  great  shakes,  after  all,  'cordin’ 
to  my  way  of  thinking.’  ” 

Aif  adventure  befell  a Tennessee  poet,  which  he 
narrates  in  very  moving  verse,  but  which  we  must 
transmute  into  plain  prose.  He  had  been  hunting 
one  sultry  day,  and  being  very  tired,  lay  down  under 
a shady  tree,  with  his  faithful  dog  by  bis  Bide.  He 
there  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  the  orthodox  dream 
of  all  young  poets.  A maiden  44  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly” approached  him,  and  after  a very  brief  woo- 
ing, expressed  a perfect  willingness  to  bless  the  poet 
with  her  affections.  Hereupon — but  our  plain  prose 
can  not  do  justice  to  the  denouement,  so  we  must 
give  it  in  the  poet’s  own  verse : 

44 1 kissed  her,  but — Oh ! shocking t 
I kissed  & beard  so  rough ! 

Surprised,  half  choked,  awaking— 

Ah ! broken  was  the  chsra  ; 

There  lay— will  you  believe  it— 

My  painter  on  my  arm.*9 


Very  likely  the  following  is  not  new;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  is  not  true : 

A merchant,  whose  articulation  has  a decided 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a lisp,  had  engaged 
a clerk  who  was  not  aware  of  hie  vocal  peculiar- 
ly* . • . 

14  John,”  said  the  merchant,  who  wished  to  lay  m 
hia  winter  stock  of  pork ; 44  go  out  and  buy  for  me 
two  or  three  thowa  and  pigs.” 

44  Yes,  sir,”  said  John,  much  elated  at  the  com- 
mission. 


John  returned  late  at  night,  looking  as  though  he 
had  performed  a hard  day’s  work. 

44  Did  you  get  them  ?”  asked  the  merchant. 

44  Only  a part  of  them,”  was  the  reply.  44 1 bought 
all  I could  find;  but  there  were  only  eight  hundred 
to  be  had.” 

“Eight  hundred!  Eight  hundred  what,  thir?” 
asked  the  astounded  lisper. 

44  Eight  hundred  pigs,”  was  the  reply.  “Ydu 
told  me  to  buy  two  or  three  thousand  pigs ; but  they 
are  not  to  be  found.” 

44  Two  or  three  thousand  pigs  ! I didn’t  tell  you  to 
do  any  thuch  thupid  thing.  I thaid  you  thould  buy 
two  or  three  thows  and  pigs”  explained  the  merchant. 

44  That’s  just  what  I said,”  answered  the  clerk/ 
44  Two  or  three  thousand  pigs ; and  I bought  all  I 
could  find.” 

The  merchant  now  began  to  perceive  the  origin 
of  the  mistake.  It  was  apparently  a costly  joke ; 
but  there  was  no  remedy.  The  pigs  had  been  fairly 
bought ; and  there  was  no  way  but  to  make  the  best 
of  a bad  bargain.  The  grunters  were  duly  paid  for, 
and  shut  up  to  be  fattened  for  market.  It  happened 
that  pork  took  a sudden  rise  at  that  time ; so  that 
the  merchant  realized  a large  profit  on  his  invpjpa- 
tary  investment. 

In  one  of  the  western  counties  of  this  State  re- 
sides an  individual  who  is  by  common  consent  hail- 
ed as  44  Judge.”  The  manner  in  which  this  title  was 
acquired  was  thus : 

He  was  a member  of  a jury  who  had  been  empan- 
neled  to  fix  the  damages  to  be  awarded  in  conse- 
quence of  defendant’s  swine  making  an  inroad  upon 
plaintiff’s  potato-patch.  The  counsel  on  both  sides 
had  had  a good  time  in  examining  and  cross-exam- 
ining the  principal  witness  in  the  case.  At  last  our 
hero,  who  was  never  backward  in  coming  forward, 
intimated  to  the  court  that  there  was  one  point  upon 
which  he,  as  one  of  the  jurors,  wished  a little  in- 
formation. He  was  requested  to  put  the  question 
the  reply  to  which  would  relieve  his  doubts.  44  I’d 
like  to  ask  that  ar  witness  jest  one  question ; and 
that’s  a question  right  onto  the  p’int,  Was  them  ar 
potatoes  rooted  up  afore  they  were  planted  or  after- 
wards?” 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  gentleman  who  de- 
scribed his  country  seat  as  having  a 44  Lemonade” 
in  front,  a 44  Porto-rico”  to  each  wing,  a “ Pizarro”  in 
the  rear,  with  an  44  Anecdote”  by  which  the  water 
was  conveyed  into  a 44  Resurrection”  in  the  44  Erie.” 
If  wc  had  ever  heard  of  that  gentleman’s  having 
taken  up  his  residence  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line,  we  should  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  identical 
with  the  one  who,  as  a Louisiana  correspondent 
narrates,  thus  announced  some  contemplated  archi- 
tectural improvements : 

“ I contend,”  said  he,  44  among  other  1 pusillan- 
imous' things,  to  put  a 4 Disclosure’  around  that 
field,  plants  ‘Harbor’  in  the  middle,  and  cut  a 
4 Revenue’  up  to  the  door.  And  then  when  I have 
built  a 4 Perdition’  to  my  house,  I shall  be  able  to 
receive  my  friends  in  a 4 hostile'  manner.” 

Thanks  to  our  proof-readers  we  usually  succeed 
in  presenting  our  own  productions  and  those  of  our 
correspondents  in  a tolerably  correct  form  ; and  if  a 
slight  error  does  now  and  then  occur,  we  bear  it 
very  philosophically.  A brother  Editor,  however, 
who  had  apparently  been  annoyed  by  some  44  print- 
er’s blunders,”  undertook  to  show  the  compositors 
by  a practical  demonstration  that  with  proper  care, 
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there  need  be  no  errors  in  the  proof,  and  that  the 
services  of  a reader  might  be  dispensed  with.  Here 
follows  a “ proof”  of  his  initial  effort,  which  he  had 
the  grace  to  insert  uncorrected  in  his  paper: 

This  is  our  prsT  ejjort  at  Tygesattin#— we  presume 
that  it  will  show  that  wo  cau  learn  /ast.  we  are  seff. 
tvuSkt  too.  we  Want  no  help,  we  Mill  have  it  right 
w]tqout  ossistancE.  xhe  droof  will  need  no  eorreciton, 
we  dom  intend  to  try  exsry  day  i but  toe  will  1®*  the 
printeis  knoM  that  that  we  are  4 ‘ono  off  tAem.”  talk 
about  ttie  abx  oj  diluting  ! it  is  fust  is  aasy  as  rollUVg 
Opaiog!!; 

This  does  not  look  quite  correct ; but  every  proof- 
reader can  bear  witness  that  he  has  often  had  to 
correct  a proof  quite  as  foul  as  that. 

Punch,  some  years  ago,  hit  off  the  office-beggars 
who  beset  a new  administration  for  places  of  profit 
if  not  “ trust,”  in  the  following  specimen  of  a letter 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst : 

“ My  Loan— 1 am  an  Irishman,  in  the  direst  distress. 
To  say  that  I am  an  Irishman  is,  I know,  a passport  to 
the  innermost  recesses  of  your  soul.  I want  something 
of  about  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  but  I will  not 
refiise  (bur  hundred.  At  present,  however,  I am  desti- 
tute, and  terribly  out  of  sorts.  You  will  have  some  idea 
of  my  condition,  when  I tell  you  that  I have  not  tasted 
food  these  six  weeks,  and  that  I am  so  disastrously  off 
(br  clothing,  that  the  elbows  of  my  shirt  are  hanging  out 
of  the  knees  of  my  breeches ! 

u P.S.  Don’t  mind  the  hole  in  the  bearer’s  trowsers: 
he  Is  trustworthy.” 

To  this  missive  the  44  noble  lord”  replied : 

“Sir — That  you  are  an  Irishman  is  a sufficient  pass- 
port to  my  fireside — my  purse— my  heart  Come — never 
mind  the  shirt.  With  or  without  conventional  ornament, 
you  will  be  equally  well  received  by 

44  Your  devoted,  Lyndhurst.” 

It  may  be  added — in  44  point  of  fact”  it  ought  to  be 
added — that  the  writer  “went  very  often  to  his 
lordship’s  house,  but  as  often  as  he  went,  just  so 
often  was  44  his  lordship  not  at  *omc.” 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  not  44  light  reading,”  to 
run  over  the  letters  and  recommendations  for  office, 
which  lie  unopened  in  the  waste-baskets  of  our  Pres- 
ident and  his  Secretaries  at  this  moment,  from  44  in- 
fluential'1 political  associates  and  friends  ! 

If  representations  upon  the  stage  of  Shakspeare’s 
great  characters  have  elicited  high  admiration,  and 
produced  the  most  wonderful  effects  upon  rapt,  list- 
ening auditors,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  uses 
to  which  the  stage  has  been  frequently  devoted, 
have  made  it  a laughing-stock  to  those  who  expect- 
ed personations  of  nature  upon  it.  This  is  often 
the  case  with  melodramatic  performances,  and  al - 
trays  the  case,  to  our  conception,  in  the  ballet.  It 
has  been  objected  to  opera,  even  (where  you  have 
the  soul  of  music  to  aid  scenic  effects,  and  the  act- 
ing of  passion)  that  it  was  unnatural  and  foolish ; 
because  no  one  would  go  out  and  sing  to  another 
44  before  company,”  with  whom  he  was  very  angry, 
and  pronounce  him  a “ sc-sc-ound-'rel”  and  the 
like,  in  a voice  like  the  tearing  of  a strong  rag. 

But  the  ballet — the  pantomimic  ballet — is  of  all 
things  the  most  ridiculous.  If  you  don’t  agree  with 
us,  read  the  subjoined ; taking  in,  first  of  all,  the 
14  stage-effects”  of  the  speaking  or  melodramatic 
44  artist 

44  The  effect  of  his  union  of  physical  and  moral 
power  is  astounding.  Now  he  spreads  an  ocean 
over  the  scenic  area,  and  4 they  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,’  to  do  stage-business  in  the  great  wa- 
ters, are  drowned  in  the  sight  of  the  audience ; now, 
by  a blast  of  gunpowder,  he  destroys  a host  of  con- 


spirators ; and  anon  he  restores  the  principal  with 
a clap  of  thunder.  We  look  forward,  as  the  wag  to 
Monk  Lewis,  for  the  production  of  some  play,  in 
which  a water-spout  shall  be  introduced,  or  a fall 
of  snow,  three  or  four  feet  deep,  wherein  the  plot 
shall  unfold  itself  by  means  of  a general  thaw ! 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  man  who  snows  should 
not  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a careless  subordinate,  who,  in  snowing  a 
violent  storm  one  night  at  the  principal  theatre  of 
a sister  city,  used  up  his  fine  materiel  too  early,  and 
began  to  pour  down  paper-flakes  two  or  three  inches 
square,  and  finally  rounded  off  with  half  sheets,  and, 
vexed  at  the  prompter’s  importunity  for 4 more  snow,’ 
finished  with  a 4 bundle ,’  in  the  ream ! 

44  One  should  not  look,  however,  for  too  close  an 
imitation  of  real  life  nowadays,  in  mimic  scenes 
and  personations.  Tt  would  be  in  bad  taste.  The 
following,  from  a late  English  magazine,  represents 
the  manner  in  which  the  4 mirror  is  held  up  to  na- 
ture’ in  the  life-like  performances  of  the  French 
ballet : 

44  The  scene  is  a beautiful  wooded  country  in 
France,  with  a cottage  on  one  side ; lively  music  j 
Mr.  Gilbert  comes  on  as  a peasant,  in  a blue  satin 
jacket,  with  white  silk  sleeves,  tight  white  breech- 
es, and  silk  stockings,  which  prove  that  he  has  not 
been  to  plow  that  morning  at  any  rate : he  taps  at 
the  cottage -door,  and  Miss  Ball  in  looks  out  at  the 
window,  and  although  it  is  just  sunrise,  she  is  up 
and  dressed,  with  flowers  in  her  hair,  with  a close- 
fitting  velvet  bodice  and  gauze  petticoat  made  very 
full,  and  quite  enough  bustle  to  keep  up  the  interest 
of  the  ballet.  He  lifts  up  his  leg  as  high  as  he  pos- 
sibly can,  and  asks  her  to  be  so  obliging  as  to  come 
down  and  dance  with  him.  She  says  she  has  no 
particular  objection,  and  leaves  the  window  to  de- 
scend  the  stairs,  or  ladder  which  leads  to  her  cock- 
loft. The  swain  now  gathers  a nosegay  all  ready 
tied  up ; twirls  round  several  times,  to  see  that  be 
is  all  right ; hears  the  door  of  the  cottage  opening, 
trips  across  to  give  his  bouquet  to  his  love,  when 
it  is  snatched  by  Miss  B allin’s  mother,  who  rep- 
rehends the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gilbert  for  coming 
a-courting  at  that  time  of  day,  tells  him  to  go  and 
work  for  his  bread,  and  not  bp  idling  about  there. 
The  rustic  swain  asks  the  old  lady  to  feel  how  ter- 
ribly his  heart  beats ; the  mother  informs  Mr.  Gil- 
bert that  his  head  is  more  likely  to  feel  the  beating : 

Says  he, 4 at  my  heart  I’ve  a beating ;’ 

Says  1, 4 then  take  one  at  your  back.’ 

She  drives  him  off,  and  then  goes  to  market.  Mr. 
Gilbert  presently  reappears,  and  clapping  his  hands, 
eight  of  his  young  companions  appear.  All  these 
are  in  such  an  independent  state  in  happy  France 
that  they  are  enabled  to  quit  their  village  toil ; and 
the  most  singular  circumstance  is,  that  all  eight  are 
accidentally  attired  exactly  alike,  with  pink  vests, 
straw-hats,  and  light  blue  smalls,  with  a black  stripe 
down  the  seam. 

44  Of  these  youths  the  first  named  is  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  the  latter  approaching  seventy- 
three,  which  renders  it  the  more  kind  of  them  to 
come  out  and  fatigue  themselves  at  that  time  in 
the  morning.  There  appears  an  excellent  reason 
for  their  complaisance,  because  eight  young  female 
villagers,  also  dressed  alike  (excepting  one  unfor- 
tunate, who  has  mislaid  her  white  silk  shoes,  and 
is  obliged  to  venture  out  in  black  prunella,  thereby 
disarranging  the  uniformity  which  is  so  pleasing  in 
well-regulated  hamlets)  come  now  to  the  rendez- 
vous. Each  youthful  swain  in  a moment  selects 
his  partner.  Then  all  the  sixteen  point  aimul- 
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taneously  to  the  cottage,  and  then  touch  their  hearts 
and  wedding-ring  fingers,  and  then  point  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  who  shrugs  his  shoulders,  extends  his  arms 
widely,  and  nods.” 

The  annexed  beautiful  and  touching  extract  pur- 
ports to  come  from  a “ Discourse  on  the  Mission 
of  Little  Children 

“ No  one  feels  the  death  of  a child  as  a mother 
feels  it.  The  father  can  not  realize  it  thus.  True, 
there  is  a vacancy  in  his  home,  and  a heaviness  in 
his  heart.  There  is  a chain  of  association  that  at 
set  times  comes  round  with  its  broken  link ; there 
are  memories  of  endearment,  a keen  sense  of  loss, 
a weeping  over  crushed  hopes,  and  a pain  of  wound- 
ed affection. 

“ But  the  mathtr  feels  that  one  has  been  taken 
away  who  was  still  closer  to  her  heart.  Hers  has 
been  the  office  of  constant  ministration.  Every 
gradation  of  feature  developed  before  her  eyes ; she 
detected  every  new  gleam  of  infant  intelligence ; 
she  heard  the  first  utterance  of  every  stammering 
word ; she  was  the  refuge  of  its  fears,  the  supply 
of  its  wants ; and  every  task  of  affection  wove  a 
new  link,  and  made  dear  to  her  its  object.  And 
when  her  child  dies,  a portion  of  her  own  life, 
as  it  were,  dies  with  it.  How  can  she  give  her 
darling  up,  with  all  these  loving  memories,  these 
fond  associations  T The  timid  hands  that  have 
so  often  taken  hers  in  trust  and  love,  how  can 
she  fold  them  on  its  sinless  breast,  and  surren- 
der them  to  the  cold  grasp  of  Death.  The  feet 
whose  wanderings  she  has  watched  so  narrowly, 
how  can  she  see  them  straightened  to  go  down  into 
the  dark  valley  ? The  head  that  she  has  pressed  to 
her  lips  and  bosom,  that  she  has  watched  in  peace- 
ful slumber  and  burning  sickness,  a hair  of  which 
she  could  not  see  harmed,  oh  how  can  she  consign 
it  to  the  darkness  of  the  grave  ? It  was  a gleam  of 
sunshine,  and  a voice  of  perpetual  gladness  in  her 
home ; she  had  learned  from  it  blessed  lessons  of 
simplicity,  sincerity,  purity,  faith  ; it  had  unsealed 
within  her  a gushing,  never-ebbing  tide  of  affection ; 
when  suddenly  it  was  taken  away,  and  that  home 
is  left  dark  and  silent : and  to  the  vain  and  heart- 
rending aspiration,  ‘ shall  that  dear  child  never  re- 
turn again  V there  breaks  in  response  through  the 
cold  gray  silence, 4 Never  more  ! — oh,  never  more  !’ 
The  heart  is  like  a forsaken  mansion,  and  that  word 
goes  echoing  through  its  desolate  chambers.” 

While  speaking  of  the  death  of  children,  these 
quaint  and  touching  lines  by  Lydgate,  an  early  En- 
glish poet,  come  familiarly  to  the  mind : 

“Ah,  weiaday ! most  angeliks  of  face, 

A childe,  young  in  his  pure  innocence, 

Tender  of  limbes,  God  woie  full  guitilesse, 

The  goodly  (hire  that  lieth  here  speechless*. 

A mouth  he  has,  but  wordis  hath  he  none ; 

Can  not  complain,  alas ! for  none  outrage, 

Ne  grutcheth  not,  but  lies  here  all  alone, 

Still  as  a lam  be,  most  meke  of  his  visage : 

What  heart  of  steele  could  do  him  damage, 

Or  suffer  him  die,  beholding  the  manere. 

And  look  benign  of  his  twin  eyen  clefs  1” 


44  Wi  are  enjoined,  upon  grave  authority,”  says  a 
witty  English  poet,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  herself  a 
distinguished  poetess,  44  to  *put  off  the  old  man .*  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  do  so  if  I could.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  I am  flying  in  the  face  of  Scripture, 
and  * putting  it  on.’  Alas  ! I am  growing  old  !” 

The  author  of  the  following  lines,  penned  when 
the  writer  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  does  not 
sssm  to  regard  his  case  as  at  all  pity-worthy.  And 


with  such  a young  spirit  in  his  bosom,  one  can  hard- 
ly see  why  he  should : 

“ Yes,  I am  old  ; my  strength  declines, 

And  wrinkles  tell  the  touch  of  Time ; 

Yet  might  l fancy  these  the  signs 
Not  of  decay,  but  manhood’s  prime ; 

For  all  within  is  young  and  glowing, 

Spite  of  old  age’s  outward  showing. 

44  Yes,  I am  old;  Ambition’s  call. 

Fame,  wealth,  distinction’s  keen  pursuit. 

That  once  could  charm  and  cheat  me — all 
Are  now  detected,  passive,  mute. 

Thank  God ! the  passions  and  their  riot 
Are  bartered  for  content  and  quiet. 

44  Yes,  I am  old  ; but  as  I press  x * 

The  vale  of  years  with  willing  (bet, 

Still  do  1 find  Ufa’s  sorrows  less, 

And  all  its  hallowed  joys  more  sweet ; 

Since  Time,  for  every  rose  he  snatches, 

Takes  fifty  thorns,  with  aU  their  scratches. 

44  Yes,  I am  old ! Experience  now 

That  best  of  guides,  hath  made  me  sage ; 

And  thus  instructed,  1 avow 
My  firm  conviction  that  old  age, 
j Of  til  our  various  terms  of  Uving 

Deserves  the  warmest,  best  thanksgiving.” 

44  It  is  a benevolent  provision  of  nature,”  said  the 
eloquent  and  lamented  Henry  Bascom, 44  that  in  old 
age  the  memory  enjoys  a second  spring ; and  that, 
while  we  forget  all  passing  occurrences,  many  of 
which  are  but  painful  concomitants  of  old  age,  we 
have  a vivid  and  delightful  recollection  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  youth.  Objects  become  shadowy  to  the 
bodily  eye  as  they  become  more  remote,  but  to  the 
mental  eye  of  age  the  most  distant  aTe  the  most  dis- 
tinct. A man  of  eighty  may  forget  that  he  was  sev- 
enty, but  he  never  forgets  that  he  was  once  a boy. 
Who  can  doubt  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  when  we 
see  that  the  mind  can  thus  pass  out  of  bodily  decrep- 
itude into  a state  of  rejuvenescence  f” 


A ok  eat  many  anecdotes— end  some  of  them 
very  amusing — are  told  of  Jarvis,  the  celebrated 
portrait-painter,  a man  of  rare  genius  and  genuine 
humor,  known  and  remembered  by  hundreds  of  our 
elder  fellow-citizens.  The  following,  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  entirely  authentic,  is  one  of  them : 

44  A gentleman’s  son  who  had  a vain  imagination 
that  he  could  make  a great  painter,  although  in  his 
multiplied  attempts  he  could  scarcely  hit  the  differ- 
ence between  a horse  and  a jackass,  and — at  least 
on  paper— -could  sketch  only  a very  faint  resem- 
blance of  either,  besought  his  father  to  withdraw 
him  from  college,  and  to  allow  him  to  study  the  ait. 

44  The  latter,  after  much  remonstrance,  consent- 
ed, and  sent  a slight  hint  to  the  painter  Jarvis. 

44  4 Go,’  said  he ; 4 if  he  is  willing  to  instruct  you, 
you  shall  have  every  advantage.’ 

44  The  youthful  genius  flew  overjoyed  to  the  art- 
ist, whom  he  found  in  his  studio,  and  who  received 
him  with  a most  encouraging  aspect,  applauded  his 
intentions  and  his  enthusiasm,  and  willingly  con- 
sented to  promote  his  studies. 

44  4 Come,*  said  he,  4 in  the  first  place  you  shall 
sketch  some  things,  that  we  may  form  a rough  es- 
timate of  your  talents.’ 

44  The  4 genius’  went  to  work,  and  drew  a human 
figure,  which  looked  like  a geological  specimen. 

44  4 1 see,  I see,’  said  Jarvis,  squinting  equivocally 
over  his  shoulder ; 4 you  must  begin  with  First  Prin- 
ciples, and  gradually  ascend.  In  this  way,  should 
you  continue  to  rise,  you  will  at  length  reach  {he  top 
of  the  ladder !’ 

44  Jarvis  then  set  the  young  man  to  cleaning  a mul- 
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titude  of  brushes  : this  was  the  first  step,  and  took 
him  half  a day. 

“ 4 That  is  very  well  done,’  said  the  painter,  when 
the  young  man’s  task  was  completed;  ‘you  shall 
now  grind  some  paints  in  a mortar,  which  is  a pre- 
liminary step  of  the  first  importance.’ 

“ This  was  the  patient  job  of  a whole  day.  On 
the  third  day,  when  he  was  to  be  inducted  into  the 
composition  of  colors,  that  youthful  genius  turned 
his  back  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  art,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  ‘ better  subserve  the  interests 
of  philanthropy.’ 

“ In  a week  after  he  was  a freshman  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, describing  with  a poor  faculty  the  ‘ Asses’ 
Bridge’  in  Cssar,  and  drawing  awkwardly  on  a 
blackboard  the  diagram  of  the  fifth  proposition  of 
the  First  Book  of  Euclid.” 

It  was  shrewdly  suspected  at  the  time  that  there 
was  “ an  understanding”  between  the  young  gentle- 
man’s father  and  the  painter,  and  it  “ came  nigh  to 
be  thought  so”  subsequently,  when  the  whole  thing 
“ leaked  out.”  However,  a bad  painter  was  nipped 
in  the  bud,  and  a good  lawyer  substituted  for  a 
Daubson. 


There  ensues  a description  of  “ Treating  a Case 
Actively ,”  which  made  the  collector  of  this  omnium- 
gatherum  shake  his  sides,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
struck  him  as  one  of  the  most  effective  temperance 
stories  he  had  met  with  for  many  a long  day.  The 
tale  is  told  by  a physician,  who  had  been  called  in 
great  haste  to  attend  a “gentleman  of  respectabil 
ity,”  who  had  been  discovered  in  his  room  lying 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

He  found  his  “ patient”  in  great  distress  of  mind. 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  H ?”  asked 

the  Doctor. 

“ I am  afraid  it  is  apoplexy,”  said  his  wife ; “ I 
found  him  lying  upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  had  sudden- 
ly fallen  from  his  chair.  His  face  is  purple,  and  he 
breathes  with  great  difficulty.” 

The  Doctor  examines  the  “patient,”  and  finds 
this  report  correct ; although  he  sees  no  clear  indica- 
tions of  any  actual  or  approaching  congestion  of  the 
brain. 

“ Hadn’t  he  better  be  bled,  Doctor  ?”  asked  the 
anxious  wife. 

“ I don’t  know  that  it  is  necessary,”  replied  the 
Doctor ; “ 1 think  if  we  let  him  alone  it  will  pass  off 
in  the  course  of  a few  hours.” 

“ A few  hours ! he  may  die  in  half  an  hour !”  said 
the  wife. 

“ 1 don’t  think  the  case  is  so  dangerous,  madam,” 
remarked  the  Doctor. 

“ Apoplexy  not  dangerous  !”  said  she. 

The  Doctor  delicately  hinted  that  it  might  possi- 
bly have  been  drinking  too  much  brandy. 

“No,  Doctor,”  she  said,  “the  disease  is  more 
deeply  seated  than  that : surely  I should  know.  He 
had  better  be  bled.  Won’t  you  bleed  him,  Doctor?” 

Thus  urged,  the  Doctor  took  from  him  about  eight 
ounces  of  blood,  but  still  he  lay  insensible. 

“ Something  else  must  be  done,”  urged  his  wife  ; 
“ if  he  isn’t  relieved  very  soon,  he  must  die  !” 

The  Doctor  was  not  the  regular  family  physician, 
and  felt  his  position  to  be  a difficult  one ; he  was 
therefore  firm  in  his  resolution  not  to  do  any  thing 
more  for  the  patient  until  the  family  doctor  came. 

At  length  he  arrived,  and  the  two  doctors  con- 
versed aside  for  a few  moments,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 

There  were  still  no  signs  of  approaching  con- 
sciousness. 


“ Don’t  you  think  his  head  ought  to  be  shaved 
and  blistered  ?”  asked  the  wife  anxiously. 

“Yes,  by  all  means,”  said  the  Doctor.  “Send 
for  the  barber  and  a blister  at  once.” 

The  barber  came ; the  head  was  shaved,  and  the 
blister  applied. 

For  tw'o  hours  the  burning  blister  parched  the 
poor  man’s  skin ; blit  finally  the  pain  ceased,  and 
he  slept.  When  he  awoke,  his  first  exclamation 
was, 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  my  head  ? It  feels  as 
if  it  was  scalded.  Where’s  my  hair  ? And  what’s 
my  arm  tied  up  for  in  this  way  ?” 

His  wife  told  him  to  be  quiet,  and  he  sunk  back 
on  his  pillow  with  a sullen  groan.  Presently,  how- 
ever, he  said  to  his  wife, 

“ Sarah,  why  in  the  name  of  goodnessdid  you  let 
the  doctors  butcher  me  in  this  way  ?” 

“ It  was  to  save  your  life,  dear.” 

“ Save  the  d— 1 !” 

“Hush,  dear!  every  thing  depends  upon  your  be- 
ing quiet.” 

He  only  moaned,  “ Too  bad ! too  bad !” 

Now  the  facts  of  the  case  were,  that  he  couldn't 
take  wine  nor  strong  drink  without  being  tempted 
into  excess.  To  seet  was  to  taste — to  taste,  was  to 
fall.  At  last  his  friends  urged  him  to  shut  himself 
up  at  home  for  a certain  time,  and  see  if  total  ab- 
stinence would  not  give  him  strength. 

He  got  on  very  well  for  a few  days — particularly 
so,  as  his  coachman  kept  a well-filled  bottle  for  him 
in  the  carriage-house,  to  which  he  not  unfrequently 
resorted;  but  a too  ardent  devotion  to  the  bottle 
brought  on  the  supposed  apoplexy.  The  cure  was 
effectual ! 

The  patient  kept  quiet  on  the  subject,  and  bore 
his  shaven  head  upon  his  shoulders  with  as  much 
philosophy  as  he  could  muster.  A wig,  after  the 
sores  had  disappeared  that  had  been  made  by  the 
blister,  concealed  the  barber’s  work  until  his  own 
hair  had  gro  wn  again.  He  never  ventured  upon  wine 
or  brandy  afterward,  for  fear  of  apoplexy. 

When  the  truth  leaked  out — as  all  such  things 
will — his  friends  had  many  a hearty  laugh,  but  they 
wisely  concealed  from  the  object  of  their  merriment 
the  fact  that  they  knew  any  thing  more  than  appear- 
ed of  the  cause  of  his  supposed  illness. 

The  following  incident,  it  is  authoritatively  al- 
leged, actually  occurred  at  one  of  our  Broadway 
hotels,  not  a hundred’  years  ago : 

A “gentleman”  who  had  been  “participating”  a 
little  too  freely  at  dinner,  was  about  to  leave  town 
by  one  of  the  Hudson  river  steamboats.  A fine 
lobster-salad,  of  which  he  had  last  partaken,  had 
suggested  to  him  the  purchase  of  a lobster  to  take 
home  with  him.  He  ordered  the  servant  boy  to  buy 
him  a fine  large  one,  which  was  at  once  obtained. 
He  had  only  a small  carpet-bag  for  his  luggage,  and 
into  this  he  directed  the  servant  to  thrust  the  lob- 
ster. The  waiter  came  down,  saying  that  he  couldn’t 
do  it. 

This  roused  the  gentleman’s  ire.  He  told  the 
waiter  to  follow  him  up  to  his  room,  and  see  Atm  do 
it.  But  this  was  to  do  one  of  those  things  which 
Paul  said  were  “ not  convenient ."  There  was  not 
room  for  the  fish,  and  he  violently  “ opposed  tbo 
motion.” 

As  a last  resort,  the  lobster  was  tied  up  in  a strong 
brown-paper  wrapper,  carried  down  with  the  carpet- 
bag to  the  boat,  and  placed  in  a corner  of  the  gentle- 
man’s berth. 

Bat  “look  yoa  what  befell!”  In  the  night  the 
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lobster  escaped ; one  of  his  claws  had  become  un- 
pegged, and  he  had  crawled  up  to  the  head  of  the 
berth,  and  seized  his  owner  by  the  ear,  who,  awak- 
ing suddenly  from  his  maudlin  sleep,  roused  the 
whole  boat  with  cries  of  44  Murder ! murder !” 

It  was  a scene  to  be  long  remembered  by  the  many 
who  were  made  to  witness  it ! 


Webster’s  Dictionary  has  at  least  one  advan- 
tage over  others ; there  is  more  overcoming  of  the 
difference  between  sight  and  sound  to  the  reader — a 
great  advantage  to  any  person,  but  an  especial  re- 
lief to  foreigners  learning  our  language.  Surely 
there  are  enough  words  in  our  language  that  can 
not  be  changed  in  their  pronunciation,  without  per- 
petuating the  number  of  those  that  can  be  changed, 
and  changed  for  the  better. 

At  a collegiate  exhibition,  some  years  ago,  the 
following  story  was  told,  in  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  a foreigner  encounters  in  learning  to 
pronounce  the  English  language,  whose  orthogra- 
phy is  so  much  at  variance  with  its  elementary 
sounds : 

44  The  gentleman  said,  that  the  first  time  he  ever 
visited  London,  he  caught  cold  on  the  passage. 
He  had  studied  English  at  the  French  University, 
and  made  about  as  much  progress  in  giving  correct 
sounds  to  the  words  as  a green  Yankee  might  be 
supposed  to  do  in  the  French  tongue,  with  nothing 
but  a dictionary  for  a guide.  Some  things  he  knew, 
and  some  things  he  didn’t  know ; one  thing  he  knew, 
however,  and  that  was,  that  he  needed  a physician 
to  cure  his  cold. 

44  Accordingly  he  sent  for  a physician ; and  wish- 
ing to  show  Dr.  John  Bull  how  well  he  could  talk 
English,  he  took  a dictionary,  and  found  that  * toux’ 
was  4 cough’  in  the  latter  tongue. 

44  4 Co-u-g-h !’  spelled  the  Frenchman : * how  they 
say  that? — eh?  O,  I have  him!  " P-l-o-u-g-h” 
is  plow',  and  c-o-u-g-h  is  cow  : ah,  I have  a cow!* 

44  The  Doctor  entered,  and  began  to  feel  his  pulse, 
and  found  that  all  was  right. 

“ 4 1 aves  no  troubles  dere*  said  the  Frenchman : 

4 1 aves  got  de  cow  !* 

44  4 Well,  I am  not  a cow-doctor  ,’  said  the  surgeon, 
indignantly ; 4 why  do  you  send  to  me  to  visit  your 
cow  V 

44  4 But  you  shall  not  understand  me!’  said  the 
disconcerted  Frenchman ; 4 here  is  my  cow — here  f* 
and  he  thumped  his  breast  in  desperation  that  he 
could  not  be  comprehended. 

“The  Doctor  shook  his  head,  as  though  he 
thought  him  demented. 

44  The  Frenchman  again  had  recourse  to  his  dic- 
tionary ; thinking  that  if  he  could  get  the  precise 
locality  of  his  4 cow,’  the  Doctor  could  not  fail  to 
understand  him.  Accordingly  he  looked  for  the 
4 chest*  and  found  the  definition  to  be  * a box:* 
then,  shouting  as  loud  as  a Frenchman  always  does 
when  excited,  he  exclaimed : 

44  4 Now  you  understands  ?— eh  ? I got  a cow  in 
my  box  !* 

44  The  Doctor  burst  into  a roar  of  laughter,  and 
the  poor  Frenchman  almost  died  of  chagrin. 

44  When  the  Frenchman  told  the  stoTy,  the  audi- 
ence were  perfectly  convulsed;  and  they  ‘roared 
again,’  when  he  added : 

*4  4 If  you  can  do  any  thing  for  my  n cow ,*  it  will 
be  great  thing !’  ” 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  eccentric  Lorento 
Dow,  of  whom  every  body  has  heard,  is  not  only 
exceedingly  characteristic,  but  is  authentic : 


Dow,  in  one  of  his  quaint,  original  discourses, 
declared  that  he  had  “ known  sinners  who  were 
so  very  wicked  that  they  had  actually  burst.” 

This  statement  threw  an  old,  ignorant,  and  fist 
impenitent  present  into  a state  of  great  alarm  and 
perspiration,  and  he  went  home  in  mortal  terror. 
At  night,  in  the  horror  of  his  anticipated  explosion, 
he  rolled  about  until  he  could  no  longer  bear  it. 
He  fancied  he  was  already  swelling  ! 

He  rose  and  attempted  to  dress  himself.  Who 
can  paint  his  consternation,  when  he  found  that  he 
could  but  just  strain  the  garments  over  his  limbs, 
and  even  then  they  would  not  meet ! He  was  suf- 
fering a rapid  and  fatal  sin-dropsy : his  iniquities 
were  coming  to  light.  He  screamed  in  the  agony 
of  his  fear ; and  a lamp  being  brought  in,  he  found 
that  in  his  haste  he  had  put  on  his  brother’s 
clothes ! 

The  impression,  however,  it  is  stated  by  the  in- 
formant (himself  a clergyman),  was  a favorable 
one.  It  changed  the  whole  eomse  of  the  terrified 
culprit’s  after  conduct. 

Probably  Dow  had,  as  usual,  some  odd  simili- 
tude in  his  mind,  but  he  was  taken  literally  by  this 
alarmed  hearer. 

We  hope  there  are  many  old-fashioned  people 
among  the  readers  of  the  “ Drawer,”  who  have  not 
outlived  the  desire  to  be  useful , in  their  day  and 
generation,  who  will  peruse  these  adroitly-sarcastic 
lines  with  pleasure.  We  transcribe  them  from  a 
rare  depository  of  similar  good  things,  belonging  to 
a fair  and  refined,  although  not  strictly  44  fashion- 
able” lady,  as  fashion  is  considered  14  nowadays 

NOWADAYS. 

M Alas  ! how  every  thing  has  ohanged 
Since  I was  sweet  sixteen. 

When  all  the  girls  wore  homespun  frocks, 

And  aprons  nice  and  clean ; 

With  bonnets  made  of  braided  straw 
That  tied  beneath  the  chin, 

The  shawl  laid  neatly  on  the  neck, 

And  fastened  with  a pin. 

44 1 recollect  the  time  when  I 
Rode  father's  horse  to  mill, 

Across  the  meadow,  rock,  and  field, 

And  up  and  down  the  hUl : 

And  when  4 our  folks’  were  out  at  work 
(It  never  made  me  thinner), 

I jumped  upon  a horse,  bare  hack, 

And  carried  them  their  dinner. 

“Dear  me!  young  ladies  nowadays 
Would  almost  faint  away 
To  think  of  riding  all  alone 
In  wagon,  chaise,  or  sleigh : 

And  as  for  giving  4 pa’  his  meals, 

Or  helping  4 ma*  to  bake, 

Oh  dear ! ’twould  spoil  their  lfly  hands. 

Though  sometimes  they  make  cake. 

* When  winter  came,  the  maiden’s  heart 
Began  to  beat  and  flutter ; 

Each  beau  would  take  his  sweetheart  out 
Sleigh-riding,  in  a cutter. 

Or,  If  the  storm  was  bleak  and  cold. 

The  girts  and  beaux  together 
Would  meet  and  have  the  best  of  ftin. 

And  4 never  mind  the  weather !’ 

44  But  now,  indeed  it  grieves  me  much 
The  circumstance  to  mention. 

However  kind  the  young  man’s  heart. 

And  honest  his  intention ; 

He  never  asks  the  girls  to  ride, 

But  such  a man  is  caged ; 

And  if  he  sees  her  once  a week, 

Why,  surely  4 they’re  engaged !’" 
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An  American  medical  gentleman,  who  some  years 
since  visited  Paris  under  circumstances  favorable 
to  his  admission  to  a circle  of  the  survivors  and 
former  supporters  of  “ The  Empire,”  tells  a capital 
story,  as  he  heard  it  related  by  the  celebrated  Gen- 
eral Excel  mans,  one  of  Napoleon’s  44 Paladins 

It  was  at  a dinner-party,  composed  of  some  of 
the  survivors  of  Waterloo,  a few  of  their  younger 
relatives,  and  the  scion  of  an  ex-king  on  a visit  from 
his  home  in  America,  and  to  whom  the  gentleman 
owed  his  introduction  to  the  circle  we  have  men- 
tioned. Some  question  arose  about  bravery,  when 
the  younger  members  of  the  company  were  electri- 
fied to  hear  the  venerable  and  heroic  Excelmans 
gravely  and  seriously  declare  : 

44  Men  are  all  cowards  in  the  dark  /” 

The  General  smiled  at  their  expression  of  dis- 
sent ; remarked  that  it  was  44  very  like  youth ;”  and 
proceeded  to  relate  the  following  anecdote,  in  sup- 
port of  his  strange  declaration : 

There  was  a young  hot-head  in  the  Emperor’s 
service,  who,  burning  for  action,  and  his  duties  for 
the  time  affording  no  opportunity,  at  last  resolved 
to  fight  a duel ; accordingly,  choosing  to  construe 
some  remark  or  other  of  an  older  and  superior  offi- 
cer into  an  insult,  he  challenged  him.  The  old  sol- 
dier, waiving  all  considerations  of  rank,  agreed  to 
meet  the  young  man,  but  on  the  following  unusual 
terms : The  time  should  be  night — the  place  a room 
— in  opposite  corners  of  which  they  were  to  stand. 
The  seconds,  having  placed  their  men,  were  to 
withdraw  outside  of  the  door,  taking  the  candles 
with  them.  The  word  should  be  given  from  with- 
out, when  he  who  had  the  first  fire  should  discharge 
his  weapon,  and  the  seconds  having  the  light  should 
immediately  rush  in. 

These  strange  conditions  were  accepted;  the 
time  arrived;  and  the  seconds  placed  the  parties 
as  agreed  upon — withdrawing  immediately,  and 
leaving  their  men  in  the  dark. 

The  word  was  given — the  fire  was  heard— the 
door  was  re-opened — and  there  stood  the  elder  of 
the  two  bolt  upright  in  the  corner,  his  adversary’s 
bail  having  entered  the  wall  so  close  to  his  head 
that  his  escape  seemed  little  less  than  miraculous  ! 

It  was  now  the  old  soldier’s  turn  to  fire.  They 
were  again  left  in  the  dark ; the  word  was  again 
given  from  the  outside ; and  instantaneously  with 
the  discharge  the  seconds  rushed  in  to  find  the  chal- 
lenger prostrate  upon  the  floor,  not  yet  having  re- 
covered himself  from  his  trick  to  avoid  the  ball , which, 
on  examination,  it  was  found  must  have  killed  him  ! 

The  young  man  was  covered  with  confusion,  and 
the  seconds  were  overwhelming  him  with  the  ex- 
pression of  their  scorn,  when  the  veteran  stopped 
them : 

44  Not  so  fast ! not  so  fast ! my  young  friends,” 
said  he ; you  will  live  to  grow  wiser.  Where  do 
you  suppose  I was  at  the  first  fire  ? On  my  hands 
and  knees  in  the  comer ; but  I was  up  quicker  than 
he.  Ah ! Messieurs,  say  what  we  will — boast  as 
we  may — we  are  all  cowards  in  the  dark  /” 

It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  the  story  was 
an  actual  fact,  and  that  the  elder  of  the  parties  was 
no  other  than  the  brave  warrior  Excelmans  him- 
self! 

It  won’t  injure  any  young  married  lady-reader  of 
44  The  Drawer”  in  the  least  to  note  the  following, 
especially  if  she  is  able  to  draw  a moral  from  its 
perusal : 

44 1 noticed  a mechanic,  among  a number  of  oth- 
ers, at  work  on  a house  erecting  but  a little  way 


from  my  office,  who  always  appeared  to  be  in  a 
merry  humor,  and  who  had  a kind  word  and  a cheer- 
ful smile  for  every  one  he  met.  Let  the  day  be  ever 
so  cold,  gloomy,  or  sunless,  a happy  smile  danced 
like  a sunbeam  on  his  cheerful  countenance.  Meet- 
ing him  one  morning,  I asked  him  to  tell  the  secret 
of  his  constant  happy  flow  of  spirits  : 

44  No  secret  at  all,”  said  he,  4‘  I have  got  one  of 
the  best  of  wives ; and  when  I go  to  work  she  al- 
ways has  a kind  word  of  encouragement  for  me ; 
and  when  I go  home  she  meets  me  with  a smile  and 
a kiss,  and  then  the  tea  is  sure  to  be  ready,  and  she 
has  done  so  many  little  things  through  the  day  to 
please  me,  that  I can  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
speak  an  unkind  word  to  any  body.” 


44  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
Day,”  is  a divine  lesson  beautifully  enforced  in  the 
ensuing  lines  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  : 

44  A Sabbath  well  spent 
Brings  a week  of  content, 

And  health  for  the  tolls  of  to-morrow  ; 

But  a Sabbath  profaned, 

Whatsoe’er  may  be  gained, 

Is  a certain  forerunner  of  sorrow.'’ 


A gentleman  from  New  York,  who  bad  been  in 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  some  moneys 
due  him  in  that  city,  was  aboufretuming,  when  he 
found  that  one  bill  of  a hundred  dollars  had  been 
overlooked.  His  landlord,  who  knew  the  debtor, 
thought  it  a doubtful  case ; but  added,  that  if  it  was 
collectable  at  all,  a tall,  raw-boned  Yankee,  then 
dunning  a lodger  in  another  part  of  the  hall,  would 
44  worry  it  out”  of  the  man. 

Calling  him  up,  therefore,  he  introduced  him  to 
the  creditor,  who  showed  him  the  account. 

44Wal,  Square,”  said  he,  44 ’taint  much  use  o* 
tryin’,  I guess.  I know  that  critter.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  squeeze  *ile  out  of  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment, as  to  c’lect  a debt  out  of  him.  But  any  how, 
Square,  what’ll  you  give,  sposin*  I do  try?” 

“Weil,  sir,  the  bill  is  one  hundred  dollars.  I’ll 
give  you— yes,  I’ll  give  you  half,  if  you’ll  collect  it.” 

44  ’Greed,”  replied  the  collector ; there’s  no  harm 
in  frytV,  any  way.” 

Some  weeks  after  the  creditor  chanced  to  be  in 
Boston,  and  in  walking  up  Tremont  Street,  encoun- 
tered his  enterprising  friend : 

44  Look  o’here,”  said  he,  44  Square.  I had  con- 
siderable luck  with  that  bill  o’  your’n.  You  see,  I 
stuck  to  him  like  a dog  to  a root,  but  for  the  first 
week  or  so  ’twan’t  no  use — not  a bit.  If  he  was 
home,  he  was  4 short  ;*  if  he  wasn't  home,  1 couldn't 
get  no  satisfaction.  By-and-by,  says  I,  after  goin’ 
sixteen  times,  4 I’ll  fix  you!’  says  I.  So  I sat 
down  on  the  door-step,  and  sat  all  day  and  part  of 
the  evening,  and  I begun  airly  next  day ; but  about 
ten  o’clock  he  4 ’gin  in.’  He  paid  me  mt  half  and 
I gin  him  up  the  note  /” 

The  late  S.  S.  Prentiss  once  narrated  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  line  of  defense  by  which  he  secured 
the  acquittal  of  a client  who  was  on  trial  for  libel : 

44  It  was  a most  aggravated  case  as  far  as  facts 
were  concerned.  But  I made  these  points  : First , 
That  the  plaintiff’s  character  was  so  bad  that  it  was 
incapable  of  injury ; and  Secondly , That  my  client 
w'as  so  notorious  a liar  that  nobody  would  believe 
any  statement  he  should  make ; and  therefore  he 
could  not  be  guilty  of  the  offense  of  libel.  The  jury 
agreed  with  me  on  both  points,  and  acquitted  my 
client 
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Captain  Canot ; or,  Twenty  Yeart  of  an  African  I mirable,  betraying  both  acuteness  and  ingenuity ; 


Slaver,  edited  by  Brantz  Mayer.  (Published  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  An  abundant  variety  of  ma- 
terials for  a racy  narrative  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  editor  of  this  volume  by  the  enterprising  ad- 
venturer whose  history  it  commemorates.  He  has 
worked  them  up  with  the  skill  of  a practiced  writer, 
and  produced  a book  which  can  not  fail  to  delight 
the  legion  of  readers  whose  taste  inclines  to  stories 
of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  hair-breadth 
•scapes,  horrors  which  chill  and  curdle  the  blood, 
and  marvelous  customs  of  strange  people  in  barbaric 
homes.  Mr.  Mayer  has  painted  with  a glowing 
pencil  the  unique  scenes  which  only  the  experience 
of  an  unscrupulous  fortune-seeker  could  have 
brought  to  light.  He  has  used  no  reserve  in  relat- 
ing the  disclosures  which  the  transparent  candor  of 
the  slave-trader  has  communicated  without  dis- 
guise. Such  a tissue  of  reckless  adventures  has 
seldom  been  put  on  paper ; and  never  by  one  who 
holds  so  respectable  a place  in  literature  as  the 
present  editor. 

Captain  Canot  was  of  French  and  Italian  parent- 
age— his  father  being  one  of  Napoleon’s  veteran 
campaigners,  and  his  mother  a fair  Piedmontese, 
whom  the  delirium  of  “ love’s  young  dream”  led  to 
marry  a soldier.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to 
sea,  and  came  to  America  as  cabin-boy  in  a vessel 
of  the  celebrated  millionaire  of  Boston,  the  late 
“ Billy  Cray,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called  in  his 
native  State.  An  amusing  incident  is  given  of 
young  Canot’s  first  rencontre  with  this  gentleman, 
on  the  deck  of  his  own  ship,  on  her  arrival  in  Bos- 
ton harbor.  The  acquaintance  commenced  with  a 
pitched  battle — the  fiery  young  Italian,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  mistaking  the 
visit  of  the  owner  for  an  attempt  at  robbery,  and 
resisting  his  incursion  tooth  and  nail,  finally  won 
the  friendship  of  the  eccentric  merchant  by  his 
dare-devil  prowess  in  defense  of  his  property. 
After  sailing  from  the  port  of  Salem  for  several 
voyages,  Canot  at  length  brings  up  at  Havana. 
Here  his  nautical  eye  fell  in  love  with  a trim, 
fascinating  craft,  which  proved  to  be  a slaver 
bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  make  one  of  her  company.  The 
crew  consisted  of  a pack  of  scoundrels,  who  mu- 
tinied on  arriving  at  the  African  coast,  and  were 
mostly  slaughtered  in  detail  by  Canot’s  own  hand. 
This  was  his  first  introduction  to  the  delights  of  the 
slave-trade.  The  commencement  of  his  career  was 
successful.  The  traffic  proved  lucrative.  He  be- 
came a great  man  on  the  coast,  and  spread  terror 
and  astonishment  among  the  natives  by  his  journeys 
into  the  interior.  The  day  of  retribution  comes  at 
last,  and  his  downfall  is  as  rapid  and  complete  as 
had  been  his  former  prosperity.  He  abandons  the 
dire  pursuit  in  disgust,  after  experiencing  every 
kind  of  trial  and  hardship,  and  wasting  the  very 
flower  and  substance  of  his  life  in  ruinous  enter- 
prises. The  confessions  which  are  recorded  in  this 
volume  bear  the  stamp  of  reality,  and  aro  as  full  of 
instruction  as  they  are  remarkable  for  graphic  effect. 

i Shakspeare' s Scholar , by  Richard  Grant 
White.  (Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 
Not  only  enthusiasm  for  the  immortal  dramatic 
poet,  but  a profound  and  genial  study  of  kis  works, 
is  •xhibited  in  the  composition  of  this  volume.  It 
is  not  the  production  of  a pedant  or  an  antiquary. 
Minute  verbal  criticism  is  not  the  principal  aim  of 
the  writer.  His  remarks  in  this  line  are  indeed  ad- 
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but  his  heart  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  he  accordingly  loves  to  deal  with  the  po- 
etical sense  of  the  author,  rather  than  with  curious 
philological  distinctions.  In  his  own  happy  phrase, 

Mr.  White  claims  “to  have  been  for  many  years, 
and  yet  to  be,  Shakspeare’s  Scholar — a title  which 
the  proudest  may  be  proud  to  bear,  and  which  the 
humblest  may  with  humility  assume.”  He  has  not 
attempted  to  decide  what  Shakspeare  might  have 
written,  or  to  consult  his  professed  interpreters  as 
to  his  meaning ; but  to  learn  from  his  own  words 
w”hat  he  did  write,  studying  them  in  the  spirit  of  a 
pupil  at  the  feet  of  a master  equally  revered  and  be- 
loved. His  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  mingled 
learning  and  ignorance,  sense  and  folly,  with  which 
Shakspeare  has  been  overwhelmed  by  his  commen- 
tators, has  led  him  to  trust  to  his  own  studies, 
rather  than  to  any  learned  traditions;  and  hence 
his  pages  have  a peculiar  freshness,  vitality,  and 
zest,  which  we  rarely  find  in  works  of  similar  in- 
tent. 

The  leading  tendency  of  Mr.  White’s  Shakspear- 
ian  labors  is  to  discredit  the  license  of  conjectural 
criticism — to  hold  up  the  obvious  signification  of 
the  text  as  the  soundest  and  most  probable — and 
thus  to  disperse  the  army  of  editors  and  annotators 
who  so  frequently  obscure  the  light  of  the  original, 
by  the  dimness  of  their  own  perceptions.  “ There 
are  certain  passages  in  his  plays,”  he  justly  observes, 

“ to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  which,  we  must  have 
gone  sympathetically  on  with  the  poet,  and  have 
reached  them  in  the  same  mood  with  him.  Other- 
wise, we  breathe  a different  air,  scan  a different 
horizon.  The  man  who  stands  upon  the  level  of 
literal  prose,  can  not  see  the  vast,  far-stretching, 
tender-hued  beauties,  which  his  glance  takes  in  who 
has  been  borne  into  mid-air  upon  the  wings  of  Poesy. 

Such  passages  as  these  it  has  been,  and  even  yet  is, 
the  fashion  to  pick  out  and  condemn  as  obscure, 
nonsensical,  contradictory.” 

The  volume  comprises,  first,  a brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  text  of  Shakspeare ; then,  an  elabor- 
ate and  stringent  examination  of  the  pretensions  of 
Collier’s  “Folio  of  1632;”  and  finally,  a copious 
Beries  of  Notes  and  Comments  on  several  passages 
in  the  different  plays.  In  these  last,  Mr.  White  is 
usually  content  with  an  expressive  brevity  of  anno- 
tation ; though  in  some  important  cases  his  notes 
assume  the  dimensions  of  essays,  and  never  fail  to 
be  replete  with  significant  and  original  suggestions. 

Every  genuine  scholar  will  tender  a cordial  greet- 
ing to  his  work,  as  the  fruit  of  free  and  manly  re- 
search, a discriminating  study  of  the  great  original, 
a cultivated  and  delicate  taste,  and  the  fine  poetic 
sense,  without  which  even  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare 
evaporates  into  thin  air. 

The  views  of  the  author  in  preparing  the  volume 
are  forcibly,  though  somewhat  quaintly,  stated,  and 
with  a tang  of  the  olden  time,  in  a Prefatory  Letter 
to  Mr.  George  Curtis,  the  popular  Howadji.  We 
ought  to  add  that  the  edition  is  brought  out  in  a 
style  of  exquisite  typography,  approaching  almost 
to  daintiness. 

Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands , by  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe.  (Phillips,  Sampson,  and 
Co.)  In  reading  these  volumes,  great  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  impression  left  on  the  writer’s 
imagination  by  the  enthusiastic  welcome  which 
awaited  her  arrival  in  England.  She  was  every 
where  received  as  a heroine  of  the  first  magnitude, 
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and  her  journeys  in  Great  Britain  were  but  so  many 
triumphal  processions.  No  American  lady  has  ever 
been  so  much  courted  and  caressed  in  the  palaces 
of  the  English  nobility,  or  been  honored  with  such 
spontaneous  tributes  of  admiration  from  all  circles 
of  society.  It  would  be  a wonder  if  her  head  were 
not  a little  turned  by  such  demonstrations — we 
might  pardon  something  to  the  influence  of  flattery 
even  on  “ a strong-minded  female.”  Mrs.  Stowe, 
however,  needs  no  such  apology.  She  does  not 
lose  her  simplicity  and  self-possession  in  the  melo- 
dramatic glare  which  shone  upon  her  steps.  We  see 
the  effects  of  adulation  only  in  the  44  sunny”  char- 
acter of  the  44  memories”  which  she  has  brought 
home.  Her  eye  rested  merely  on  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture,  and  doubtless  it  would  have  been  an 
ungracious  task  to  have  sought  materials  for  darker 
shades.  She  confines  herself  to  what  she  saw  in 
her  jubilant  tour — and,  of  course,  all  that  she  saw 
was  rose-colored.  We  can  not  blame  her  for  this 
— but  it  must  operate  as  a guard  against  the  one- 
sided character  of  her  descriptions.  In  spite  of  the 
kindly  gloss  which  she  throws  over  English  society, 
we  do  not  suppose  that  it  betokens  the  speedy  ap- 
proach of  the  millenium.  The  serpent  still  hisses 
and  bites  in  the  British  isles,  nor  do  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  yet  lie  down  together.  But  for  these  re- 
mains of  heathenism  Mrs.  Stowe  did  not  feel  her- 
self responsible ; and  accordingly  she  does  not  go 
out  of  her  way  to  comment  thereon.  Her  book 
must  be  taken  as  the  exhibition  of  English  civiliza- 
tion by  a partial  hand.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is 
not  only  readable  and  entertaining,  but  eminently 
instructive.  Her  sketches  are  easy  and  graceful — 
her  report  of  conversations  is  racy  and  characteris- 
tic— her  pages  swarm  with  poetical  illustrations, 
showing  a familiar  acquaintance  with  choice  En- 
glish literature — and  bating  an  overweening  love 
of  Dr.  Watts,  as  the  favorite  poet  of  Zion  in  New- 
England — her  episodical  literary  criticisms  are  oft- 
en fresh  and  suggestive.  Her  volumes  decline  in 
interest  when  she  begins  to  describe  the  Continent, 
though  they  are  not  without  some  brilliant  pictures 
of  Parisian  life.  Her  judgments  on  the  master- 
pieces of  European  art,  betray  the  rashness  from 
which  Yankee  tourists  are  seldom  free,  yet  they  are 
never  destitute  of  a true  love  of  beauty,  which,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  would  doubtless  have 
ripened  into  a sound  critical  taste.  She  does  not, 
'however,  put  on  the  airs  of  a connoisseur,  nor  in- 
dulge in  parrot-pratings,  repeating  the  stale  echoes 
of  previous  travelers.  What  she  says,  right  or 
wrong,  is  fresh  from  her  own  mind — and  that  cer- 
tainly is  a great  comfort. 

The  School  for  Politics  is  the  title  of  a dramatic 
satire  by  Charles  Gayarre,  the  distinguished 
writer  on  Louisiana  history.  His  squibs,  many  of 
which  are  fierce  and  brilliant,  are  not  directed 
against  any  particular  party  or  individual,  but  are 
designed  to  hit  the  abuses  which  every  where  char- 
acterize the  politics  of  the  country.  The  author 
shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  move- 
ments of  electioneering  machinery,  and  has  set  off 
their  odious  character  with  a caustic  pen.  (Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

The  Practical  Draughtsman's  Book  of  Industrial 
Design , translated  from  the  French  of  MM.  Armen- 
oaud  and  Amouroux,  by  W'illiam  Johnson. 
This  comprehensive  work  forms  a large  and  elegant 
quarto  volume,  including  the  principles  of  Linear 
Drawing,  Projections,  Shadowing  and  Coloring, 
and  so  forth,  with  their  application  to  the  various 
branches  of  machinery  and  the  constructive  arts  in 


general.  The  volume  is  full  and  complete,  embrac- 
ing every  important  element  essential  to  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  present- 
ing in  the  English  language,  for  the  first  time,  a 
thorough  text-book  of  design,  in  connection  with 
the  industrial  arts  which  distinguish  the  present 
century.  The  American  artisan  and  mechanic  will 
find  it  an  invaluable  manual,  and  can  not  consult 
its  lucid  pages  without  gaining  a clearer  and  mors 
profound  insight  into  the  principles  of  his  calling. 
A profusion  of  engravings  and  tabular  views  ac- 
company the  text  of  the  work,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired  for  its  practical  utility. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  a new  Prac- 
tical and  Commercial  Arithmetic , by  Gerardus  B. 
Docharty,  LL.D.,  whose  well-known  treatise  on 
44  Algebra”  has  given  him  a high  rank  as  a popular 
illustrator  of  mathematical  science.  The  present 
volume  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  its  meth- 
ods, the  pertinence  of  its  examples,  and  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  the  theory  of  numbers  is  elucida- 
ted, from  its  elementary  processes  to  its  most  com- 
plicated formulas.  The  part  devoted  to  Commercial 
Arithmetic  is  of  especial  value,  and  may  safely  be 
commended  to  the  attention  of  young  men  in  count- 
ing-rooms or  banking  institutions,  who  are  some- 
times at  a loss  for  the  solution  of  questions  occur- 
ring in  the  common  routine  of  business.  As  a 
manual  for  the  instruction  of  classes,  the  practical 
teacher  can  not  fail  to  discover  its  merits  instantly, 
even  upon  the  most  cursory  examination. 

The  American  Cottage  Builder , by  John  Bullock, 
is  a neat  volume,  containing  a series  of  designs, 
plans,  and  specifications,  for  44  homes  for  the  peo- 
ple,” on  a scale  of  prices  ranging  from  $200  to 
$20,000.  Without  being  deficient  in  any  technical 
details,  the  work  presents  a variety  of  general 
views  on  architecture,  domestic  and  rural  economy, 
the  cultivation  of  art,  and  other  kindred  subjects. 
The  chapters  on  Warming  and  Ventilation,  Drain- 
age, and  Rural  Homes,  are  of  special  interest,  and 
challenge  the  attention  of  all  who  propose  to  build 
a house,  or  who  have  their  place  of  residence  yet  to 
choose.  (Published  by  Stringer  and  Townsend.) 

Memoir  and  Sermons  of  Joseph  Harrington , late 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  San  Francisco, 
is  an  interesting  memorial  of  a clergyman  of  singu- 
lar beauty  of  character,  and  acknowledged  eminence 
in  his  profession.  He  was  a native  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1833,  and, 
after  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  charge  suc- 
cessively at  Chicago  and  Hartford,  removed  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  found  a grave  in  1852.  The 
memoir  prefixed  to  this  volume,  by  an  iutimate 
friend  of  the  subject,  Mr.  William  Whiting,  de- 
scribes him  as  a man  of  great  energy  of  purpose,  of 
a poetical  temperament,  will)  genial  and  expansive 
sympathies,  and  with  more  than  common  mental 
ability.  It  forms  a pleasing  biographical  sketch, 
and  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  the  numerous 
friends  of  Mr.  Harrington  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  With  some  original  suggestions,  the  ser- 
mons in  this  volume,  as  a whole,  are  not  above 
mediocrity.  The  portrait  gives  the  impression  of 
an  intellectual,  refined,  and  manly  character.  (Pub- 
lished by  Crosby  and  Nichols,  Boston.) 

Notes  of  a Theological  Student , by  James  Mason 
Hoppin.  (Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 
Recollections  of  Germany,  of  Greece,  of  the  Holy 
Land,  are  among  the  topics  presented  in  this  un- 
pretending but  agreeable  volume.  Some  of  its  most 
attractive  passages  relate  to  German  Univemiy  ed- 
ucation, and  are  marked  by  discrimination  and  good 
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sense.  The  comments  of  the  writer  on  Luther, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other  gifted  men  of  genius 
who  have  proudly  illustrated  their  native  land,  show 
a wise  appreciation  of  their  respective  merits,  and 
are  expressed  in  language  of  chaste  and  simple  ele- 
gance.  The  whole  volume  betrays  a mind  of  wide 
and  judicious  culture,  and  a liberal  way  of  looking 
at  life  and  society. 

J.  C.  Derby  has  brought  out  an  edition  of  Poems 
and  Ballads  by  Gerald  Massey,  a recent  English 
poet,  who  has  sprung  from  the  obscurest  depths  of 
poverty  into  the  enjoyment  of  a wide  celebrity. 
Massey  is  now  but  a little  more  than  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  He  was  bom  in  a miserable  stone 
hut,  such  as  are  usually  occupied  by  the  lowest 
peasantry  in  the  interior  of  England.  His  father 
was  a canal  boatman,  earning  a pittance  which 
scarcely  sufficed  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
He  was  so  ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  write  his 
own  name.  Young  Massey,  for  some  time,  was 
hardly  better  off  in  point  of  education.  He  went  for 
a short  time  to  a penny  school,  where  the  teacher 
knew  not  much  more  than  the  taught ; but  was  sent 
when  eight  years  old  to  work  in  a neighboring  silk- 
mill.  Here  he  toiled  wearily  from  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning  till  half  past  six  in  the  evening,  until 
the  mill — luckily  for  him — burned  down.  He  then 
went  to  straw-plaiting — an  unwholesome  occupa- 
tion— in  a sickly  district.  For  three  years  he 
was  tormented  with  fever  and  ague.  But  his 
mind  was  not  asleep.  He  had  learned  to  read, 
and  soon  felt  a craving  for  books.  These,  how- 
ever, were  scarce.  At  first,  he  had  nothing  but  the 
Bible  and  Bunyan — a library,  it  must  be  owned, 
in  themselves — afterward  he  fell  in  with  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  some  Wesleyan  tracts — which  formed 
his  sole  reading  until  he  went  to  London,  as  an 
errand  boy,  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Here  he  found 
books  in  plenty,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  A 
new  world  of  delight  thus  opened  on  his  young 
heart.  He  read  at  all  possible  times  and  in  all  pos- 
sible places — up  in  bed  till  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing— and  not  daunted  by  once  exposing  his  life  by 
setting  the  bed  on  fire.  With  this  rapacious  appe- 
tite for  books,  he  still  showed  no  turn  for  poetry 
until  he  fell  in  love.  His  first  poetical  composition 
was  published  in  a provincial  newspaper,  and  soon 
after  he  printed  a small  volume  of  poems,  chiefly  of 
a political  character. 

The  present  collection  contains  several  pieces  of 
a similar  stamp,  most  of  which  were  inspired  by 
the  French  Revolution  of  1848.  His  poems,  gen- 
erally, however,  are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
conjugal  love.  The  family  hearth  is  his  favorite 
altar  of  inspiration.  His  soul  revels  in  the  contem- 
plation of  sensuous  beauty,  and  is  made  drunk  with 
its  soft  enchantments.  He  deals  not  largely  in  the 
expressions  of  tender  sentiment  which  usually  take 
up  so  much  space  in  amatory  poetry,  but  is  dazzled 
and  absorbed  by  the  spectacle  of  breathing  loveli- 
ness in  a form  of  flesh  and  blood.  His  language 
has  an  almost  Oriental  luxuriance,  teeming  with 
images  and  illustrations  from  the  richest  sources  of 
the  universe,  and  often  too  intensely  colored  to 
please  a refined  natural  taste.  Some  of  his  smaller 
and  less  ambitious  pieces  have  the  most  in  them  of 
the  subtle  essence  of  poetry,  and  are  frequently 
clothed  in  a dirtion  of  sweet  and  delicate  beauty. 
Few  will  call  in  question  the  claims  of  Gerald 
Massey  to  genuine  poetical  fire  and  imagination  ; 
but  as  few  will  maintain  that  he  can  hold  a place 
among  England’s  great  poets  without  asevere  course 
of  pruning,  study,  and  self-discipline. 


Famous  Persons  and  Places,  by  N.  Parker  Wil- 
lis, is  a new  volume  of  the  author’s  collected 
works,  comprising  sketches  of  British  society,  and 
notices  of  celebrated  individuals,  in  the  charming 
style  of  elaborate  carelessness  and  quaint  felicity 
of  phrase,  which  stamp  all  the  productions  of  his 
pen  as  "Unique  and  inimitable.  Apart  from  their 
characteristic  originality  of  expression,  many  of  the 
portraitures  in  this  volume  possess  a historical 
value,  which  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
living  present  which  they  describe  fades  into  the 
dimness  of  the  past.  Although  written,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  an  ephemeral  class  of  publications, 
they  are  destined  to  hold  an  enduring  place  in  mod* 
em  literature.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.) 

Hermit's  Dell , from  the  Diary  of  a Penciler , be- 
longs to  a department  of  literature  which  presents 
a dangerous  temptation  to  young  writers,  from  its 
apparent  facility,  but  in  which  few  can  attain  even 
an  approach  to  the  mastery  exhibited  by  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  in  a less  degree  by  Ik.  Marvel. 
It  consists  of  descriptions  of  rural  life,  tender  rem- 
iniscences of  by-gone  scenes,  and  a vein  of  gentle 
moralizing,  w hich  combines  the  humorous  and  pa- 
thetic. Few  productions  of  this  class,  short  of 
dead  failures,  are  devoid  of  elements  of  popular 
interest.  The  volume  before  us  has  many  excel- 
lent points  and  deserves  success.  It  is  earnest 
and  thoughtful,  inspired  by  a genial  love  of  country 
scenes,  and  written  for  the  most  part  with  sim- 
plicity and  grace.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not 
given ; but  he  is  evidently  a person  of  quick  sym- 
pathies and  varied  culture.  (Published  by  J.  C. 
j Derby.) 

| The  article  on  Miss  Martineau’s  translation 
I of  Comte’s  Positive  Philosophy , in  a recent  number 
! of  the  North  American  Review , is  made  the  subject 
I of  severe  comment  in  the  London  Leader.  Having 
quoted  the  “ scandalous  commencement,”  it  says  : 

44  After  this  specimen  of  the  writer’s  controver- 
sial style,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  is  peevish 
and  shallow  throughout.  A great  deal  of  vinegar 
has  been  poured  upon  Comte  by  the  Reviews ; but 
we  did  not  expect  such  weak  vinegar  from  a Trans- 
atlantic Quarterly.  A thorough  discussion  of  Comte 
and  his  doctrines  from  the  true  antagonistic  point 
— and  that  point,  we  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  or  thereabouts 
— is  still  a desideratum.  Kant  or  Comte,  transcen- 
dentalism or  positivism — that , after  all,  is  the  altern- 
ative ; and  all  midway  exposition  and  doctrinizing, 
is  (if  the  conditions  of  real  speculative  discussion 
are  to  be  attended  to)  but  cleverness  and  mystifi- 
cation. One  other  course,  indeed,  there  is  for  those 
whose  natures  refuse  to  saddle  themselves  with  the 
4 conditions  of  speculative  discussion’ — and  that  is 
to  keep  clear  of  the  whole  subject,  follow  their  own 
noses  as  well  as  they  can,  and  let  Kant  and  Comte 
whirl  antagonistically,  like  two  windmills  on  the 
distant  heights.  If  they  are  asked  which  windmill 
they  believe  in,  they  can  say  4 1 see  both.*  ” 

The  same  journal  offers  some  remarks  on  & well- 
known  London  publisher,  John  Chapman,  that  are 
more  terse  than  complimentary : 

“ Among  London  publishers  Mr.  Chapman  stands 
without  a rival  for  exquisite  taste  in  the  merely 
' mechanical  part  of  his  occupation.  But  just  in  the 
degree  that  he  is  before  them  all  in  this  respect  is 
he  inferior  to  most  of  them  in  discrimination  and 
judgment.  He  is  always  rash  when  he  should  be 
cautious,  and  timid  when  he  should  be  bold.  Hence 
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the  works  he  offers  us  are  in  general  either  heavy 
or  hideous — bores  or  brutalities.  Unitarian  dull- 
ness, Comte  crudity,  Feuerbach  effrontery,  intel- 
lectual Bloomerism,  and  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 
the  Poughkeepsie  seer,  must  in  the  end  sink  the 
Theodore  Parker  ship  which  Mr.  Chapman  com- 
mands, which  has  always  flaunted  scores  of  gaudy 
flags  from  its  masts,  but  never  hoisted  any  sails.” 

In  his  late  gossipy  work,  Mr.  Patmore  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  contradictory  feelings 
with  which  Charles  Lamb  regarded  the  visits  of 
his  friends.  It  affords  an  interesting  peep  into  hu- 
man nature  : 

44  It  is  not  the  less  true  that  Lamb  was,  for  the 
moment,  delighted  at  the  advent  of  an  unlooked-for 
friend,  even  though  he  was  thereby  interrupted  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  these  beatific  communings.  But 
they  must  have  read  his  character  ill,  or  with  little 
interest,  who  did  not  perceive  that,  after  the  pleas- 
ant excitement  of  the  moment  was  over,  he  became 
restless,  uneasy,  and  4 busied  about  many  things’ — 
about  any  thing,  rather  than  the  settling  down  qui- 
etly into  a condition  of  mind  or  temper  even  analo- 
gous to  that  from  which  the  new  arrival  had  irre- 
trievably roused  him,  for  that  day  at  least.  Feeling 
the  unseasonable  disturbance  as  such,  yet  not  for  a 
moment  admitting  it  to  be  such,  even  to  himself,  he 
became  wer-anxious  to  show  you  how  welcome  you 
were,  doing  half  a dozen  things  in  a breath,  to  prove 
the  feeling,  every  one  of  which,  if  read  aright, 
proved  something  very  like  the  reverse.  If  it  hap- 
pened to  be  about  dinner-time,  he  would  go  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  if  it  was  ready,  or  put  on  his  hat  and 
go  out  to  order  an  additional  supply  of  porter,  or 
open  a bottle  of  wine  and  pour  some  out — taking  a 
glass  himself  to  set  you  the  example,  as  he  inno- 
cently imagined,  but  in  reality  to  fortify  himself  for 
the  task  of  hospitality  that  you  had  imposed  upon 
him ; any  thing,  in  fact,  but  sit  quietly  down  by  the 
fire  and  enjoy  your  company,  or  let  you  enjoy  his. 
And  if  you  happened  to  arrive  when  dinner  or  tea 
was  over,  he  was  perfectly  fidgety,  and  almost  cross, 
till  you  w'ere  fairly  seated  at  the  meal  which  he  and 
his  excellent  sister  insisted  on  providing  for  you, 
whether  you  would  or  not.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
time  all  these  preliminaries  were  over,  he  had  recov- 
ered his  ease,  and  was  really  glad  to  sec  you  ; and 
if  you  had  come  to  stay  the  night,  when  the  shutters 
were  shut,  and  the  candles  came,  and  you  were 
comfortably  seated  round  the  fire,  he  was  evidently 
pleased  and  bettered  by  the  occasion  thus  afforded 
for  a dish  of  cosey  table-talk.  But  not  the  less  true 
is  it  that  every  knock  at  the  door  sent  a pang  to  his 
heart ; and  this  without  any  distinction  of  persons : 
whoever  it  might  be,  he  equally  welcomed  and 
wished  them  away ; and  all  for  the  same  reason — 
namely,  that  they  called  him  from  the  company  of 
his  owm  thoughts,  or  those  still  better  communings 
with  the  thoughts  of  his  dead  friends,  with  whom  he  I 
could  hold  an  intercourse  unclogged  by  any  actual  ! 
bodily  presence.  In  these  respects  Lamb  resem-  j 
bled  the  lover  in  Martial’s  epigram  : he  could  neither 
live  with  his  friends  nor  without  them.  If  they  stayed 
away  from  him  long,  he  was  hurt  and  angry ; and 
when  they  went  to  him  he  was  put  out.” 


A brisk  London  reviewer  in  a weekly  journal 
thus  lets  out  the  secrets  of  his  44  dreadful  trade 
44  To  have  some  twelve  or  twenty  periodicals  be- 
fore you,  and  to  have  to  go  ever  them,  so  as  to  as- 
certain their  contents,  and  report  on  their  merits,  is 
the  best  possible  training  in  the  4 art  of  skipping.’ 


Practice  has  made  us  tolerably  perfect  in  this  art. 
Having  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  a great  many 
sermons,  and  being  at  the  same  time  afflicted  or 
blessed  (whichever  you  choose  to  call  it)  with  a con- 
stitutional tendency  to  reverie,  which  the  pew-atti- 
tude naturally  fosters,  we  long  ago  discovered  that 
it  was  totally  unnecessary  to  attend  to  a preacher 
throughout,  and  that  we  could  delegate  to  the  ear 
the  business  of  watching  for  us,  and  keeping  us  duly 
informed  when  any  thing  good  was  going  on,  for  the 
reception  of  which  it  might  be  worth  while  to  waken 
up  the  intelligence.  We  have  acquired  a similar 
knack  in  reading.  We  believe  w*e  are  conscientious 
reviewers,  and  just  reviewers  ; and  yet  we  confess 
we  don’t  re&d  through  all  the  books  and  all  the  pe- 
riodicals we  pronounce  opinions  upon.  We  look  at 
the  outside  of  a book  or  a periodical ; we  read  the 
preface,  the  list  of  contents,  and  all  those  outer 
scraps  which  give  us  the  general  physiognomy  of 
the  book ; then  we  sit  down,  paper-knife  in  hand, 
and  cut  up  all  the  pages  punctually  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  hovering  all  the  while  over  the  pages,  like 
a hawk,  glancing  at  the  headings  of  chapters,  at  sug- 
gestive words  and  proper  names  in  the  text,  de- 
scending leisurely  for  a closer  view  when  any  thing 
attracts  us,  and  swooping  down  rapidly  and  greed- 
ily wherever  we  descry  a tit-bit.  We  don’t  say  that 
that  would  be  conscientious  reviewing  for  a Quar- 
terly-man, intrusted  with  the  task  of  giving  a ver- 
dict on  one  book  ; but  we  do  say  it  is  conscientious 
reviewing  for  the  purpose  of  a literary  summary. 
And  we  beg  to  say,  cursory  as  the  style  of  proceed- 
ing may  seem,  it  is  in  our  case  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. We  are  such  adepts  in  the  ‘art  of  skipping/ 
our  instinct  for  w*hat  is  good  is  so  fine  and  so  cath- 
olic at  the  same  time,  that,  if  wc  once  have  used  our 
paper-knife  on  a publication,  we  are  sure  of  having 
accurately  diagnosed  it,  and  not  missed  any  of  its 
tit-bits.  Our  golden  rule,  however,  is  to  cut  open 
all  the  leaves  from  end  to  end.  All  depends  on  that.” 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens’s  popular  novel  Fashion, 
and  Famine  has  been  issued  in  London,  and  excites 
attention  from  the  press.  The  following  are  the 
comments  of  The  Leader : 

44  It  has  great  defects.  In  the  first  place,  an 
American  novel  should  be  something  out  of  the  old 
beaten  track  of  the  commonplace  contrasts  of  con- 
ventional society  ; and  though  the  scene  of  this  ro- 
mance is  laid  in  or  about  the  4 Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand* and  the  ‘Fifth  Avenue’  of  the  Empire  «ity, 
still  the  characters  are  all  French,  and  the  treat- 
ment is  very  English.  In  the  next  place,  the  plot 
is  grotesquely  impossible,  the  leading  motives  of 
the  action  are  grandly  incredible ; and  the  novel, 
from  first  to  last,  is  spoiled  by  an  obtrusion  of  the 
flimsy  philosophy  in  which  some  4 females’  indulge 
when,  having  got  pen  in  hand,  they  begin  to  point 
out  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  good  than  bad. 
These  are  startling  faults  ; and  yet  the  novel  is  far 
above  the  average,  and  is  read  with  engrossing  in- 
terest. This,  we  believe,  is  because  Mrs.  Stephens 
has  got  a decided  genius  for  telling  and  developing 
a story.  There  is  power — dramatic  power — here  ; 
and  as  it  is,  as  she  states  in  her  preface,  her  first 
novel,  we  are  inclined  to  anticipate  a aeries  of  suo- 
cesses  for  her.” 


Of  the  new  volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft’®  History 
of  the  American  Revolution , the  London  Athenaeum 
remarks,  ~ 

44  This  volume  completes  a second  part  of  Mr. 
Bancroft’s  great  design.  The  first  series  of  vol- 
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urnes  told  the  story  of  America  from  the  days  of 
discovery  to  the  opening  of  the  troubles  between 
England  and  her  colonies.  The  second  series,  now 
brought  to  a close,  carries  on  the  story  during  these 
troubles.  The  next  stage  of  the  journey  brings  the  his- 
torian to  the  W ar  of  Independence.  As  yet  we  have 
not  come  to  the  resistance  by  force ; but  we  close 
this  new  volume  with  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the 
neighing  of  the  war-horse  in  our  ears. 

44  The  historian  goes  at  a canter  over  a vast  deal 
of  uneven  ground  in  this  volume.  The  narrative  is, 
as  usual,  animated  and  pictorial ; but  it  is  perhaps 
on  the  whole  less  picturesque  than  in  former  vol- 
umes. It  is  so  of  necessity.  Penn  in  the  midst 
of  his  Indians — the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  deck  of 
the  Mayflower — make  striking  and  pictorial  figures 
with  little  aid  from  the  art  ist ; but  the  case  is  differ- 
ent when  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  George  the 
Third’s  pigtail  and  Franklin’s  bob-w'ig.  The  writer 
is  not  always  to  be  blamed  because  his  personages 
are  commonplace  and  his  materials  intractable. 
The  action  of  this  volume  takes  placd  chiefly  in  the 
King’s  antechamber ; and,  like  the  locality  and  the 
men  who  people  it,  it  is  sometimes  a little  tedious. 

“ The  next  portion  of  the  historian’s  labors,  if  he 
shall  find  time  and  courage  to  continue  them,  will 
have  a more  exciting  theme  and  a nobler  field. 
Meantime,  we  have  now  acquired  from  Mr.  Ban- 
croft a clear,  connected,  readable  narrative  of  the 
long  series  of  events  which  in  North  America  pre- 
ceded the  war  which  made  it  an  independent  em- 
pire. 


The  recent  admirable  contribution  to  Shakspearian 
literature  by  Mr.  White  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the 
London  leader : 

“ Under  the  reverential  title  of  Shakspeare1 1 
Scholar , an  American  journalist,  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White,  undertakes  to  rescue  his  great 
master  from  the  hands  of  Dryasdust.  Profoundly 
and  undisguisedly  he  hates  the  tribe  of  comment- 
ators, and  unmeasured  is  the  contempt  which  he 
entertains  for  Mr.  Collier’s  folio  of  1632.  Therein 
he  finds  that  poetry  is  turned  to  prose,  dullness  sub- 
stituted for  wit,  dramatic  propriety  exalted,  the  con- 
text disregarded,  and  the  really  important  altera- 
tions destitute  of  novelty.  According  to  Mr.  White, 
Shakspeare  is  his  own  interpreter.  ‘ It  is  folly  to 
say  that  the  writings  of  such  a man  need  notes  and 
comments  to  enable  readers  of  ordinary  intelligence 
to  apprehend  their  full  meaning.  There  is  no  pre- 
tense for  the  intrusion  of  such  aids,  except  the  fact 
that  Shakspeare  wrote  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago ; and  this  seems  to  be  but  a pretense/  We 
gladly  welcome  this  addition  to  Shakspearian  lit- 
erature from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.” 


The  correspondent  of  the  Athenaeum  at  Rome  has 
the  following  notices  of  American  artists  : 

44  A pupil  of  Gibson’s  deserves  honorable  mention, 
Miss  Hosmer,  daughter  of  an  American  physician 
at  Boston.  She  has  done  two  or  three  busts,  which 
are  beautifully  chiseled,  and  a head  of  Medusa: 
young,  lovely,  and  graceful,  her  locks  are  growing 
into  tangled  snakes. 

44  From  Mr.  Gibson’s  I pass  to  Mr.  Crawford’s 
studio ; where  every  thing  now  yields  to  the  grand 
work  ordered  by  the  United  States  Government.  It 
is  to  be  of  statuary  marble,  and  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Capitol  extension  at 
Washington.  As  it  engages  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  artistic  world,  I will  give  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  what  it  is  to  be ; for  at  present  nothing  is  to 
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be  seen  bilt  huge  portions  of  plaster  models.  The 
central  figure  of  the  pediment  represents  America 
standing  on  a rock,  against  which  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  are  beating.  She  is  attended  by  the  eagle  of 
the  country ; while  the  sun  rising  at  her  feet  indi- 
cates the  light  which  accompanies  the  march  of  lib- 
erty. In  one  hand  she  holds  the  rewards  of  civic 
and  military  merit — laurel  and  oak  wreaths ; her 
left  hand  is  extended  toward  the  pioneer,  for  whom 
she  asks  the  protection  of  the  Almighty.  The  pi- 
oneer is  the  athletic  figure  of  a backwoodsman 
clearing  the  forest.  The  Indian  race  and  its  ex- 
tinction is  explained  by  the  adjoining  group  of  the 
Indian  chief  and  family.  The  son  of  the  chief  is 
returning  from  the  chase,  with  a collection  of  game 
slung  on  a spear  over  his  shoulder.  In  the  statue 
of  the  Indian  chief,  Mr.  Crawford  has  endeavored 
to  describe  the  despair  and  profound  grief  resulting 
from  his  conviction  of  the  white  man’s  triumph. 

The  wife  and  infant  of  the  chief  complete  this  group 
of  figures  ; while  the  grave,  being  emblematic  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Indian  race,  fills  up  this  portion. 

The  opposite  half  of  the  pediment  is  devoted  to  the 
effects  of  Liberty  and  Civilization.  The  first  figure 
on  the  right  of  America  represents  its  Soldier.  He 
is  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  Revolution,  as  be- 
ing most  suggestive  of  the  country’s  struggle  for 
independence  ; his  hand  upon  his  sword  indicates 
the  readiness  of  the  army  to  protect  America  from 
insult.  By  the  soldier  is  placed  a Merchant,  sitting 
on  the  emblems  of  trade ; his  right  hand  rests  upon 
the  globe,  by  which  the  extent  of  American  com- 
merce is  symbolized.  The  anchor  at  his  feet  con- 
nects this  figure  with  those  of  two  boys  advancing 
cheerfully  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  country.  The  anchor  is  easily  understood  to 
be  the  emblem  of  Hope ; behind  them  sits  the 
Teacher  instructing  a youth.  The  Mechanic  com- 
pletes the  group.  He  rests  upon  the  cog-wheel, 
without  which  machinery  is  useless.  In  his  hands 
are  the  emblems  of  trade  ; and  at  his  feet  are  some 
sheaves  of  com,  expressive  of  fertility,  activity,  and 
abundance,  in  contradistinction  to  the  grave  at  the 
corresponding  corner.” 

A pleasing  tribute  from  one  nobly  gifted  mind  to 
another  of  like  stamp  is  found  in  a sonnet  just  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Mitford  by  Walter  Savage 
Landor : 

TO  MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 

The  hay  is  carried ; and  the  Hours 
Snatch,  as  they  pass,  the  linden-flow’rs ; 

And  children  leap  to  pluck  a spray 
Bent  earthward,  and  then  run  away. 

Park-keeper  ! catch  ine  those  grave  thieves 
About  whose  frocks  the  fragrant  leaves, 

Sticking  and  fluttering  here  and  there. 

No  (Use  nor  faltering  witness  bear. 

I never  view'  such  scenes  as  these, 

In  grassy  meadow  girt  with  trees, 

But  comes  a thought  of  her  who  now 
Sits  with  serenely  patient  brow 
Amid  deep  sufferings  : none  hath  told 
More  pleasant  tales  to  young  and  old. 

Fondest  was  she  of  Father  Thames, 

But  rambled  to  Hellenic  streams ; 

Nor  even  there  could  any  tell 
The  country’s  purer  charms  so  well 
As  Mary  Mitford. 

Verse ! go  forth 

And  breathe  o’er  gentle  breasts  her  worth. 

Needless  the  task. . . t£t  should  she  see 
One  hearty  wish  from  you  and  me, 

A moment’s  pain  it  may  assuage  — 

A rose-leaf  on  the  conch  of  Age. 
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Figures  1,  2,  3.— Home  Dress  and  Children's  Costumes. 
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TH  E Dress  is  of  shot  Poult 
dt  Sott.  The  corsage  is 
closed  to  iho  neck,  but  ex- 
poses the  chemisette  through 
the  graduated  lozenge-shaped 
spaces,  which  arc  cut  away. 
There  aie  similar  openings  m 
the  sleeves;  these  are  divided 
into  three  targe  puffs.  Ruches 
a la  vieiU  trim  the  edges  of 
these  open  spaces,  which  are 
further  ornamented  with  a neat 
button  at  the  points  where  the 


opposite  sides  are  connected. 
The  front  of  the  skirt  is  simi- 
larly ornamented  with  echelon* 
of  ribbon.  When  the  skirt  is 
not  lined  these  bouillon  ee#  may 
be  supported  by  a lining  of  stiff 
muslin.  They  are  graduated 
from  six  inches  at  the  top  to 
four  times  that  length  at  the 
bottom.  The  Hoad  Dress  is 
of  V alcncionrics. 

The  Girl’s  Dress  is  com- 
posed of  a striped  poult  da  soxe 
skirt.  The  basyuin,  of  dark 
taffetta,  is  slashed  at  the  sides 
and  croSs-laced.  The  sleeves 
are  cut  in  a double  rank  of  leaf- 
shaped  lappets.  Bows  of  satin 
ribbon  trim  the-  shoulder?  hud 
the  lower  portion  of  the  jacket. 
Lace  under-sleeves  and  pan- 
talettes. Gaiters,  buttoned, 
matching  in  color  the  skirt,  or 
of  glazed  leather. 

The  Bov’s  Dress  is  of  vel- 
vet, of  a dark  color.  The  fly 
is  of  the  tame  material  n*  the 
blouse,  and  is  lined  with  silk  to 
match  'Hie  blouse  is  short,  aud 
confined  by  a belt.  Breeches 
d la  Lom?.  XI I!  Mowsyurtaire 


Figure  4. — Velvet  Cloak 


collar,  which,  ns  well  as  the 
wristbands,  should  be  confined 
with  gold  buttons.  Shoes  of 
patent  l cm  her. 

From  the  variety  of  Cloaks 
presented  for  the  present  sea- 
son, vre  select  the  two  follow- 
ing as  especially  worthy  of  il- 
lustration. 

Figure  4 is  composed  of  vel- 
vet, of  a dark  color,  ornament- 
ed with  heavy  necdle-Work  and 
a massive  fringe,  in  form  it 
is  very  simple*  being  merely  a 
plain  skirt  set  with  a trifling 
fullness  upon  a yoke,  which  is 
hidden  by  a pelerine.  It  is  ImctK 
throughout  w ith  plush,  so  that 
it  may  be  worn  with  cither  side 
out  ; thus  constituting  in  effect 
two  garments,  as  the  weather 
or  fancy  may  dictate. 

Fine « k 5 is  composed  of 
cloth.  It  forms  a circle,  taken 
in  at  the.  neck,  the  gores  being 
covered  by  the  collar.  It  is 
cut  up,  as  far  as  to.tho  level  of 
the  betid  of  tte-  arrn,  leaving 
tab??  in  front.  The  slit  is  curved 
somewhat  backward,  which  al- 
lows the  cloth  to  be  apparently 
turned  over,  forming  what  ap- 
pears like  a sleeve.  The  cloak 
is  buttoned  up  in  front.  The 
trimming  is  of  galdon.  It  is 
quilled,  with  a silk  lining  to 
match. 


Figure  5.— Cloth  Cloak 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THE  SECOND  ABDICATION. 

THE  Emperor,  after  communing  a short  time 
with  his  own  thoughts  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cabinet,  took  a bath,  and  then  threw  himself  upon 
bis  bed  for  a few  moments  of  repose.  But  the 
interests  at  stake  were  too  momentous,  and  the 
perils  of  the  hour  too  terrible,  to  allow  of  any 
slumber.  He  soon  rose,  called  for  Caulaincourt, 
and,  in  tones  of  indescribable  calmness  and  sad- 
ness, spoke  of  the  calamity  with  which  France 
was  overwhelmed.  His  pallid  cheek  and  sunken 
eye  proclaimed  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 

“ I feel,”  said  the  Emperor,  in  low  tones  of 
utter  exhaustion,  “ that  I have  received  my  death 
wound.  The  blow  that  has  fallen  upon  me  at 
Waterloo  is  mortal.  The  enemies'  force  quad- 
rupled ours.  But  I had  combined  a bold  manoeu- 
vre, with  the  view  of  preventing  the  junction  of 
the  two  hostile  armies.  The  infamous  desertion 
of  Bourmont  forced  me  to  change  all  my  arrange- 
ments. To  pass  over  to  the  enemy  on  the  eve  of 
a battle ! Atrocious ! The  blood  of  his  country- 
men be  on  his  head ! The  maledictions  of  France 
will  pursue  him.” 

“Sire!”  said  Caulaincourt,  “you  at  first  re- 
jected that  man.  How  unfortunate  that  you  did 
not 'follow  your  own  impulse.” 

“ Oh ! this  baseness  is  incredible,”  exclaimed 
the  Emperor,  bitterly.  “ The  annals  of  the  French 
army  offer  no  precedent  for  such  a crime.  Jo- 
mini  was  not  a Frenchman.  The  consequences 
of  this  defection  have  been  most  disastrous.  It 
created  despondency.  Grouchy  was  too  late. 
Ney  was  carried  away  by  enthusiasm.  Our  army 
performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  yet  we  have 
lost  the  battle.  Generals,  marshals,  all  fought 
gloriously.” 

After  a moment's  pause  he  added,  “I  must 
unite  the  two  Chambers  in  an  imperial  sitting.  I 
will  faithfully  describe  to  them  the  misfortunes 
of  the  army,  and  appeal  to  them  for  the  means 
of  saving  the  country.  After  that  I will  again 
return  to  the  seat  of  war.” 

But  Paris  was  now  in  a state  of  terrific  excite- 
ment. An  army  of  a million  of  men,  from  va- 
rious quarters,  were  marching  upon  the  doomed 
and  unarmed  Empire.  In  eight  days  the  con- 
joined forces  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  could 
be  in  Paris.  The  political  adversaries  of  Napo- 
leon took  advantage  of  this  panic.  11  France 
must  pass  through  seas  of  blood,”  they  exclaimed, 
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“ to  repel  these  locust  legions.  The  Allies  make 
war  upon  Napoleon  alone.  If  we  give  him  up, 
we  shall  appease  them,  save  France  from  the 
horrors  of  an  invasion,  and  then  we  can  estab- 
lish a republic,  or  choose  another  Emperor,  as 
we  please.”  This  language  was  plausible.  The 
Bourbon  party  hoped,  in  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon, to  replace,  by  the  aid  of  the  Allies,  Louis 
Stanislas  Xavier.  The  republicans  of  all  shades 
hoped  for  the  establishment  of  republican  institu- 
tions. The  more  moderate  and  judicious  of  this 
party,  like  Lafayette,  thought  that  France  could 
sustain  a healthy  and  law-abiding  republic.  The 
Jacobin  party  were  ripe  for  any  changes  which 
might  bring  the  lowest  democracy  into  power. 

These  factions  in  the  Chambers  all  combined 
against  the  Emperor.  The  peril  was  so  immi- 
nent, while  hostile  squadrons  were  every  hour 
rushing  nearer  to  Paris,  that  there  was  no  time 
for  cool  deliberation.  All  was  tumult,  excite- 
ment, feverish  haste.  The  treacherous  Fouche 
was  already  in  communication  with  the  enemy, 
and  plotting,  with  the  most  detestable  hypocrisy 
and  perfidy,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

He  knew  that  successful  intrigue  in  their  behalf 
would  bring  him  a rich  reward. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  two  bodies  somewhat  corresponding 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  United  States,  were  now  in  session. 

The  Deputies  consisted  of  five  hundred  members. 

Many  of  them  were  ardent  and  ultra  democrats, 
young  and  inexperienced  men  from  the  provinces, 
who  had  never  before  sat  in  a legislative  assem- 
bly. They  were  easily  duped  by  those  wily  lead- 
ers, who  were  familiar  with  all  the  forms  of  leg- 
islative halls,  courts,  and  cabinets,  and  with  all 
the  arts  of  intrigue.  In  the  confusion  and  an- 
archy which  ensued,  the  Peers  were  almost  lost 
sight  of,  while  the  more  numerous  body  of  Dep- 
uties grasped  the  reins  of  power. 

Lucien  and  Joseph,  informed  of  the  return  of 
their  brother,  hastened  to  the  Ely  see.  Soon  the 
apartments  were  filled  with  all  the  great  func- 
tionaries of  the  Empire.  Some  advised  one  thing, 
and  some  another.  At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Emperor  assembled  the  Council  of  State. 

He  saw  clearly  that  in  that  awful  crisis  it  was  in 
vain  to  rely  upon  the  antagonistic  councils  and 
tardy  measures  of  deliberative  assemblies.  He 
knew  that  the  salvation  of  France  depended  upon 
the  investment  of  the  Emperor  with  dictatorial 
power.  Prompt  and  decisive  measures  alone 
could  save  the  nation.  But  he  was  resolved  not 
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to  assume  that  power  unless  it  was  conferred 
upon  him  bj  the  two  Chambers. 

The  dreadful  bulletin  of  Waterloo  was  read  to 
the  Council,  and  then  Napoleon,  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  thus  addressed  them : 

44  The  anny  is  covered  with  glory.  Desertions, 
misunderstandings,  and  an  inexplicable  fatality 
have  rendered  unavailing  the  heroic  exertions  of 
our  troops.  Our  disasters  are  great ; but  they 
are  still  reparable,  if  my  efforts  are  seconded.  I 
returned  to  Paris  to  stimulate  a noble  impulse. 
If  the  French  people  rise,  the  enemy  will  be  sub- 
dued. If  instead  of  resorting  to  prompt  meas- 
ures, and  making  extraordinary  sacrifices,  time  is 
wasted  in  disputes  and  discussions,  all  is  lost. 
The  enemy  is  in  France.  In  eight  days  he  will 
be  at  the  gates  of  the  capital.  To  save  the  coun- 
try, it  is  necessary  that  I should  be  invested  with 
vast  power ; with  a temporary  dictatorship.  For 
the  interests  of  all  I ought  to  possess  this  power. 
But  it  will  be  more  proper,  more  national,  that  it 
should  be  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Chambers.” 

Carnot  rose  and  said,  with  deep  emotion,  “ I 
declare  that  I consider  it  indispensable  that,  dur- 
ing the  present  crisis,  the  sovereign  should  be  in- 
vested with  absolute  power.” 

Many  others  warmly  advocated  this  view,  while 
even  the  traitor  Fouche,  who  was  now  the  agent 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  correspond- 
ence with  him,  did  not  venture  openly  to  oppose 
it.  It  was,  however,  cautiously  suggested  that  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  Emperor  had  arisen  in 
the  Chambers,  and  that  it  would  be  probably  im- 
possible to  get  a vote  in  favor  of  the  dictatorship. 

44  What  is  it  they  wish!”  exclaimed  Napoleon. 
44  Speak  candidly.  Is  it  my  abdication  they  de- 
sire!” 

44 1 fear  that  it  is,  Sire !”  Regnault  answered 
sadly.  44  And  though  it  is  deeply  repugnant  to 
my  feelings  to  tell  your  Majesty  a painful  truth, 
yet  it  is  my  belief  that  were  you  not  to  abdicate 
voluntarily,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  re- 
quire your  abdication.” 

To  this  declaration,  the  truth  of  which  all  seem- 
ed to  apprehend,  there  was  the  response  on  the 
part  of  others,  44  If  the  Deputies  will  not  unite 
with  the  Emperor  to  save  France,  he  must  save 
the  Empire  by  his  single  efforts.  He  must  de- 
clare himself  a dictator.  He  must  pronounce  the 
whole  of  France  in  a state  of  siege  ; and  he  must 
summon  all  true  Frenchmen  to  arms.” 

44  The  nation,”  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  in  tones 
which  thrilled  in  every  heart,  41  did  not  elect  the 
Deputies  to  overthrow  me,  but  to  support  me. 
Woe  to  them,  if  the  presence  of  the  enemy  on 
the  French  soil  do  not  arouse  their  energy  and 
their  patriotism ! Whatever  course  they  may 
adopt,  I shall  be  supported  by  the  people  and  the 
army.  The  fate  of  the  Chamber,  its  very  exist- 
ence, depends  on  my  will.  Were  I to  pronounce 
their  doom,  they  would  all  be  sacrificed.  They 
are  playing  an  artful  game.  No  matter ; I have 
no  need  to  resort  to  stratagem.  I have  right  on 
my  side.  The  patriotism  of  the  people,  their  an- 
tipathy to  the  Bourbons,  their  attachment  to  my 
person,  all  these  circumstances  still  afford  im- 


mense resources,  if  we  know  how  to  profit  by 
them.” 

The  Emperor  then,  with  his  extraordinary 
power  of  lucid  argument,  developed  an  admirable 
plan  for  repairing  the  disasters  of  Waterloo.  The 
whole  measure,  in  its  minutest  details,  was  all 
distinctly  mapped  out  in  his  mind.  HiB  cheek 
glowed  with  animation.  His  voice  was  strong 
with  hope.  Every  eye  was  riveted  upon  him. 

The  attention  of  every  mind  was  absorbed  in  con- 
templating the  workings  of  that  stupendous  intel- 
lect, which,  with  renewed  vigor,  was  rising  from 
the  most  awful  reverses  and  disasters.  The  plans 
of  the  Emperor  were  so  profound,  so  maturely 
considered  in  all  their  details,  so  manifestly  and 
so  eminently  the  wisest  which  could  be  adopted, 
that  44  the  various  shades  of  opinion,”  says  Cau- 
laincourt,  who  was  present, 44  which  had  prevail- 
ed among  the  members  of  the  Council,  at  length 
blended  into  one.  All  united  in  approving  ths 
plans  of  the  Emperor.” 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  the  Council  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a messenger  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  presenting  some  reso- 
lutions which  had  passed  that  body,  and  which, 
in  their  spirit,  were  very  decidedly  unfriendly  to 
the  Emperor.  Lafayette,  whom  Napoleon  bad 
released  from  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  and  re- 
stored to  liberty  and  his  family,  introduced,  and, 
by  his  strong  personal  influence,  carried  these 
resolutions.  His  intentions  were  unquestionably 
good,  but  he  erred  sadly  in  judgment.  He  lived 
to  be  convinced  of  his  error,  and  bitterly  to  de- 
plore it. 

Lafayette,  a man  of  sincere  patriotism  and  of 
warm  and  generous  impulses,  thought  that  since 
the  nation  had  so  decisively  rejected  the  Bour- 
bons, if  Napoleon  would  abdicate,  the  Allies 
would  sheathe  the  sword,  and  allow  France  to 
establish  a republic.  He  led  the  Republican 
party.  These  were  weak  dreams  for  a sensible 
man  to  indulge  in.  Those  inclining  toward  the 
Bourbons  believed  that  if  Napoleon  would  abdi- 
cate, nothing  could  stand  in  the  way  of  the  res- 
toration of  Louis.  The  Orleanists  had  their  par- 
tisans, who  were  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  the 
vacant  throne,  from  which  Napoleon  had  been 
driven  by  the  Allies,  and  the  Bourbons  by  France, 
would  receive  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  AH  these 
parties  consequently  united  to  overthrow  Napo- 
leon, each  hoping,  by  that  event,  to  attain  its 
own  end.  The  friends  of  the  Emperor,  discour- 
aged by  this  combined  opposition,  and  trembling 
before  the  rapid  approach  of  a million  of  hostile 
bayonets , lost  heart,  and  bowed  to  the  storm. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1824,  Lafayette, 
then  on  his  triumphal  tour  through  the  United 
States,  visited  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  his  mansion 
at  Point  Breeze,  in  New  Jersey.  The  remains 
of  the  Emperor  were  then  mouldering  in  the 
tomb  at  St.  Helena.  All  popular  rights  had 
been  struck  down  in  France  by  the  despotic 
sceptre  of  the  Bourbons.  In  a secret  conversa- 
sation  with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Lafayette  mag- 
nanimously acknowledged  his  regret  at  the  course 
he  had  pursued  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor.  • 
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" The  Bourbon  dynasty,"  he  then  said*  “can  not 
last.  It  clashes  too  much  with  the  French  na- 
tional sentiment.  We  are  ail  now  persuaded  in 
France  that  the  Emperor's  son  will  be  the  best 
representative  of  the  reforms  of  the  revolution." 
He  also,  at  the  same  interview*  suggested  that  in 
two  years*  by  suitable  efforts*  Napoloon  II.  might 
be  placed  on  the  French  throne. 

When  Joseph  Bonaparte,  with  Quinette,  visited 
the  veteran  John  Adams,  the  patriotic  patriarch 
of  Quincy,  “ Lafayette  was  wrong,'1  said  the 
clear-sighted  American  republican.  **  The  Em- 
peror was  the  true  rallying  point.  The  Deputies 
and  the  country  should  have  stuck  to  him  after 
the  defeat  of  Waterloo."  * 

It  is  not  strange,  however,  that  any  mind  should 
have  been  bewildered  in  the  midst  of  events  so  per- 
ilous, so  tremendous,  so  unparalleled.  As  Napo- 
leon read  these  unfriendly  resolutions  he  turned 
pale,  and  said,  “ I ought  to  have  dismissed  these 
men  before  I left  Paris.  I foresaw  this  These  fac- 
tious firebrands  will  min  France  1 can  measure 
the  full  extent  of  the  evil.  1 must  reflect  upon 
what  is  pow  to  be  done.  If  necessary  I will  abdi- 
cate." He  then  dissolved  the  sitting  of  the  Council. 

That  be  might  not  act  hastily,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  decided  to 
send  a brief  communication  to  each  of  the  Cham- 
bers. Regnault  was  the  messenger  to  the  Deputies, 
and  Carnot  to  the  Peers.  “ Tell  them,”  said  the 
Emperor,  “ that  l am  here,  in  deliberation  with 
my  marshals ; that  my  army  is  Tallying ; that  I 


have  given  orders  to  stop  the  Tctreat,  and  that  I 
have  come  to  Paris  to  concert  measures  with  my 
government  and  with  the  Chambers ; and  that  I 
am  at  this  moment  occupied  with  those  measures 
of  public  satiny  which  circumstances  demand." 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  in  such  a tu- 
mult that  Regnault  could  not  even  obtain  a hear- 
ing. The  Peers,  though  in  a state  of  similar  com- 
motion, listened  respectfully  to  the  message  from 
the  Emperor.  In  stormy  debate  the  hours  of  the 
day  passed,  and  night  again  spread  its  gloom  over 
the  streets  of  agitated  Paris. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Paris,  and 
the  people  of  the  faubourgs,  in  numbers  which 
could  not  be  counted,  crowded  around  the  Elysee, 
and  filled  the  air  with  shouts  of  “ Vive  VEmpt- 
rrur  /"  The  trees,  the  walls,  the  railings  of  the 
palace,  and  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  bouses, 
were  covered  with  the  living  mass,  all  eager  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  their  beloved  Emperor.  In  the 
darkness,  and  as  these  enthusiastic  acclamations 
were  filling  the  air*  Lucien,  that  stem  republican 
Who  had  refused  thrones,  walked  with  the  Em- 
peror beneath  the  trees  of  the  garden,  and  en- 
deavored to  rouse  him  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Cham- 
bers, and  to  grasp  that  dictatorial  power  by  which 
alone  Franre  could  now  be  saved  “Look  at 
these  people,"  said  he,  “ hurrying  to  you  under 
the  impulse  of  a disinterested  instinct.  They  see 
in  you  alone,  at  this  moment,  their  country  and 
their  independence.  Listen  to  those  cries  They 
call  upon  you  for  arms.  They  supplicate  you  to 
give  a chief  to  this  multitude  It  is  the  same 
throughout  all  the  empire.  Will  you  then  aban- 
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don  France  to  the  foreigner,  and  the  throne  to  the 
factions  1” 

But  nothing  could  induce  Napoleon  to  raise  the 
banner  of  civil  war.  He  was  struggling,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  France.  44  Am  I then  more  than 
a man/’  said  he,  44  to  bring  into  union  and  agree- 
ment with  me  five  hundred  deluded  deputies! 
And  am  I a miserable  factionist,  to  kindle  a fruit- 
less civil  war!  No ! never ! Persuade  the  Cham- 
bers to  adopt  a wise  course.  I ask  for  nothing 
better.  I can  do  every  thing  with  them.  I could 
do  much  without  them  for  my  own  interest , but 
without  them  I can  not  save  the  country.  Go  and 
try  to  induce  them  to  co-operate  with  me.  I con- 
sent to  that.  But  I forbid  you  to  harangue  these 
people  who  are  asking  me  for  arms.  I am  ready 
to  try  every  thing  for  France,  but  nothing  for 
myself.” 

44Hi8  position  at  the  Elysee,”  says  Caulain- 
court, 44  is  unexampled  in  history.  He  might,  had 
he  been  so  inclined,  have  annihilated  the  traitors 
by  a single  word.  The  crowds  who  surrounded 
him  would,  at  the  slightest  signal,  have  overthrown 
any  obstacle  which  stood  between  Napoleon  and 
the  nation.  But  the  Emperor  would  not  consent 
to  excite  scenes  of  carnage.  He  well  knew  the 
terrific  nature  of  popular  justice.” 

The  emissaries  of  Fouche  were  audacious,  vi- 
olent, and  sanguine  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
They  endeavored  to  overwhelm  Lucien  with  clamor 
and  insult,  as  he  conveyed  to  them  the  proposition 
of  the  Emperor.  Cauiaincourt,  who  had  followed 
Lucien,  hastened  from  the  Chamber  to  inform  the 
Emperor  of  what  was  passing.  The  crowd  was 
so  dense  which  surrounded  the  Elysee,  that  it  was  i 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  carriage  of  the  min- 
ister could  pass  along.  As  he  entered  the  palace, 
and  was  conversing  with  the  Emperor,  the  shouts 
of  the  populace  rose  awfully  on  the  midnight  air, 
penetrating,  as  with  appalling  thunder,  the  cab- 
inet of  the  Elysee. 

44  This  is  dreadful,”  said  Napoleon.  44  The  mob 
may  be  led  to  the  commission  of  some  excess,  and 
I shall  be  accused  of  being  the  cause.  These  mis- 
taken people  wish  to  serve  me,  and  yet  they  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  injure  me.” 

The  judicious  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  Emperor 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  arming  the  lower  classes 
against  the  magistracy  of  the  empire.  He  had 
been  the  revered  Emperor  of  the  French  nation, 
and  he  would  not  stoop,  even  for  an  hour,  to  be 
the  leader  of  a faction.  Moreover  his  eagle  glance 
penetrated  futurity  with  far  more  unerring  vision 
than  any  one  around  him  enjoyed.  He  distinctly 
saw  all  the  tremendous  peril  of  the  crisis,  and  that 
France  could  only  be  saved  by  the  cordial  co- 
operation  of  the  whole  nation.  Napoleon  alone, 
with  the  opposition  of  the  powerful  Chambers, 
could  only  extort  better  terms  for  himself  from  the 
Allies.  He  could  not  save  France.  He  might 
protract  a civil  war  for  months,  and  cause  a great 
amount  of  blood  to  be  shed ; but  with  a million  of 
exultant  enemies  crossing  the  frontiers,  France 
unarmed  and  exhausted,  royalists  and  Jacobins 
combining  against  him,  the  Legislative  Bodies  pro- 
nouncing him  an  usurper,  and  the  Allies  offering 


liberty  and  peace  to  France,  if  the  nation  would 
abandon  Napoleon,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to  save 
the  country. 

Many  of  those  who  were  ready  to  abandon  the 
Emperor  had  the  folly  to  imagine  that  the  con- 
quering Allies  would  respect  the  independence  of 
France,  and  allow  them  to  establish  the  forms  at 
well  as  the  spirit  of  a republic.  In  their  simplic- 
ity they  believed  the  declaration  of  the  Allies,  that 
they  were  fighting  not  against  France,  but  against 
Napoleon  alone.  When  Cauiaincourt  informed 
the  Emperor  of  the  tumultuary  scene  in  the  Cham- 
bers, and  of  the  demand  that  he  should  abdicate, 
Napoleon  exclaimed : 

44  All  is  lost.  They  seem  not  to  be  aware  that 
by  declaring  the  throne  to  be  vacant  they  sur- 
render it  to  the  first  claimant.  The  Allies  now 
will  not  treat.  They  will  dictate  their  terms,  and 
they  must  be  accepted.  The  majority  of  the  Cham- 
bers is  hostile  to  the  Bourbons ; and  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Bourbons  will  be  again  forced 
upon  France.  The  nation  is  at  the  mercy  of  her 
foreign  enemies.  She  will  pay  dearly  for  the  in- 
capacity of  her  representatives.” 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Benjamin  Constant,  who  had  urged  the 
Emperor  to  arm  the  masses,  and  thus  put  down 
domestic  clamor  and  repel  the  foreign  foe.  He 
now  came  in  to  inform  the  Emperor,  with  sadness, 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  about  to  de- 
mand his  abdication.  Napoleon  had  not  been 
elected  Emperor  by  the  Chambers  but  by  the 
people. 

44  By  what  right,”  said  Napoleon  mildly,  44  does 
the  Chamber  demand  of  me  my  abdication ! Where 
is  its  authority!”  Then,  directing  attention  to 
the  tumultuous  acclamations  which  were  contin- 
ually bursting  in  thunder  peals  from  the  multi- 
tude who  crowded  around  the  Elysee,  he  added  : 

44  These  poor  people  who  now  come  to  condole 
with  me  in  my  reverses,  I have  not  loaded  with 
honors  and  riches.  I leave  them  poor,  as  J»  found 
them.  But  the  instinct  of  country  enlightens 
them.  The  voice  of  the  nation  speaks  through 
their  mouths.  I have  but  to  say  one  word,  mid 
in  an  hour  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  no 
longer  exist.  But  no ! not  a single  life  shall  be 
sacrificed  for  me.  I have  not  returned  from  Elba 
to  inundate  Paris  with  blood.” 

Even  the  most  hostile  pens  have  been  com- 
pelled to  record  the  singular  humanity  and  mag- 
nanimity which  the  Emperor  manifested  through 
the  whole  of  this  fearful  trial.  Never  was  there 
exhibited  more  perfect  oblivion  of  self,  never  more 
entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  one’s  country. 
Even  Lamartine  could  not  refuse  his  tribute  of 
respect. 

44  History,”  he  says,  44  owes  this  justice  to  Na- 
poleon, that,  whether  from  a natural  horror  of  pop- 
ular excesses,  the  sanguinary  spectacle  of  which" 
had  left  a sinister  impression  in  his  soul  since 
the  10th  of  August,  the  massacres  of  September, 
and  the  reeking  guillotine ; whether  from  a sol- 
dier-like repugnance  to  all  undisciplined  forces, 
or  respect  for  his  future  fame,  he  constantly,  both 
on  his  return  and  on  his  fall,  since  the  20th  of 
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ceive  the enunwa  r^xhViuUntih  page.,  wfinhad 
occasionally  before  ait tacitsd  bis  notice. 

» * Bat,  Sii^v  ’ the  child  it  teart'gffc ventured  to 
-*ay.,  *\It  will  dp  you  good.**  ' ; ^ . *•' 

The  Emperor  raided  hit*  eyed,  kindly 

npofi  his  youth(a)  attendant ^ndmud, l>  YbU  eouje 
from  the  village  Gimossev  not  >*  ; 

*■*  No,  Site/'  the  child  replied*  “1  acme  from 
...  '<  ;/•  \ ■ ':  ; . ...  _ . ;.  . • % ’ 

:k  AVfWtr  parent  s, '.  • N aptdeonraddfld, ' v ha*e 

4 cottage  arid  some  acre*  »jf  land  1"  >/  ' ‘ 

'^YMi  Slffe4'  the  child  replied  < ^ 

ri  Thcre>'f  5 

happineasT  ' ' , "<Jl 

At>2igUi  o'clock  the  two  Gfettibers.  in  intent 
excitement.  were  reassembled,  acd  the  cttimde* 
of  Napoleon,  all  combining  in  a iu^jorityf  «^ere 
clamorous  for  his  abdication.  Akvm  early  Imuir  the 
Emperor  convoked  the  Council  of  Min is*fcc-«  it  the 
Elyeeo  News  had  arrived  du%^^hhiiff}^j?fluch 
added  greatly  to  his  embamssmenT  JVijttvb^J 
Grouchy  had  escaped  from  inithA^Uth^oo  and 

^ ^ _ . . . _ , ^ Bloch??;  and  with  forty  thmmnd'  troops  had  «K< 

order  from  tii'is  chaos  ; the  people  .would  frar<:  lutuod  to  France..-  $fcy‘  amf ‘ ■jefQ&0-'  tfomiparte:- 
alt  o^cr  the  mhphe  against  t Hfdt  invaded  o,a  had  ralliod,  neat  elm  fjrpfitrcr,  ftviti  the  root  **f 
one  man,  And  France  might  perhaps  have  bseti.  W hterioo,  ncariy’fofty  thousand  mate  thou* 
sivrd.  instead  of  thin  tlm  deputies,  during  the-  mini  Wch-ttaitied  soldiers,  from  ti.xc  vh\\mu*\h*& 
flight,  inanely  disn&nlingthir^ft^fohis  of  the  moat-  inariiferi  dating  the . sight  into  the  city,  burning 
gi^antk  adftd  m ts»nb,  a tesote  virtually  mth  mtkhmmi,  m\&  ready  to  die  in  ti*lkn#fc  of 

r^iucsttug  the  Emperor  in  abdicate  Thus  was  the  empire  and  of  the  Emperor.  From  the  count- 
Franco  dehfTOd  over  in  utter  helplines*  to  the  lese  tlmmg  surromiding  the  Elyses  an  &cmy  of 
derision  ahdxbtf  irtKidhi  of  its  foes  fifty  thmt^and  mtm  cmrid  in  ^ few  hours  h^hrray- 

The  momiug  of  the  &fcd  dsWri wl  Slormy  as  od  tn  maru4  fefiSf#,-  pf^red  with  desperation  to 
bad  beet * thri  perils  of  the  night,  #jiU  more  (*m-  beat  back  the  invading  foe  Napoleon  wW  en- 
pesluoh*  tverd  Uic  «?.ene«  which  ibh  new  day  ih*  treated  by  many  of  his  fnstkts  ut  groap  these 
trcniuced  The  Emperor  »*aJ.  in  bis  cabinet,  ab-  powerful  nMOurC.e^  lor  the  ptea^ryatipn  of  Fra-«c^ 
sorbed  in  ■■  painful  .thought,  with  .lus  hand  spread  Never  was  a morlal  placed  before  In  m torturing 
over  hi .s  eye?.  wherV  a child  entered  the  mom,  a dilemma  A miUsii]  to  aejrc  the  dictatorship 
prestfimrig:  hirfemfc  him , art  4 tray,  cuflee  and  re-  handeil  France  over,  in  helplessness  and  hnnwli- 
ffe^imeuW.  For  * moment  Napoleon  did  not  per-  ation,  to  the  Allies.  On  the  other  band,  the  bold 


March*  refused  to  form  an  army  of  Use  populace 
against  tfc®  nation  Ho  pmferrtMj  falhng  whh  dig* 
nity,  rather  rfi^t  to  t&i**  bioisclf  i\y  aueh  auxii* 
bries.  On  rprittUig  -hi*,  itdo,  and  braving  the 
Bourbons  ami  Europe,  He  t>om  the  bluod 

of  fe^itioriSj  ^nd  from  crime  against  etviibaikvn. 

♦ bmn  for  em- 

yii«^'-n5t.  tor  Ut^  'totbubmee  of  metro  as  M 

Thu^  passed  the 't  lit  of  iuno  Tfc  Ohamb^r 
of  Doputioj? cotUitiucd  ite  agitati^f  Hml  htormy 
sion  through  the  night  Wapeleom  4 '*'&?* 
sick,  efbau^te»h  a^rd  wiK^iricketi,  m yiew  uf  the 
calamities  which  w^reov^rvy  fob  ping  hv<<  country, 
retirod  io  bia  ptfloW  Them  was-  but  littfe  sfeep 
in  Pans  that  awful  (fight.  V^it  miisses  of  mm 
were  ^uyging  through  the  streets,  ejamaring  for 
weapons  to  protect  their  Emperor  and  France 
The  myriad  armies  of  the  Allies  had  eriojimpeU 
one  day  nearer  the  doomed  metropolis.  There 
lira#  distraction  in  council,  antagonutm  in  action, 
and  all  was  confusion  and  dismay.  Had  ike  Eham- 
her  of  D^puliea  but  said  the  word,  the  mighty 
getiiajt  of  Napoleon  would  mctnU-ly  have  *voJvt:.] 
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assumption  of  power  involved  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately dissolving  the  two  Chambers  by 'vio- 
lence, of  imprisoning  those  whose  opposition  was 
to  be  dreaded,  and  of  exposing  France  to  all  the 
horrible  calamities  of  war,  in  which  cities  must  be 
bombarded,  vast  regions  of  country  ravaged  by 
hostile  armies,  and  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Frenchmen  sacrificed. 

The  Emperor,  though  perfectly  calm,  was  se- 
rious and  sad.  He  weighed  every  thing  in  the 
balance  of  judgment  and  humanity.  He  decided 
that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Chambers,  the 
chances  were  still  strongly  in  favor  of  France. 
Without  that  co-operation,  he  deemed  it  unjus- 
tifiable to  appeal  to  the  awful  decisions  of  the 
sword.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  sent  to  the 
Chambers  a statement  of  the  resources  at  hand, 
and  of  his  willingness  to  wield  them,  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  France. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  bewildered,  excited, 
and  irrational — conscious  of  the  power  which  the 
Emperor  still  held — after  a stormy  debate,  sent 
back  a reply  couched  in  what  was  intended  as 
respectful  terms. 

“ The  war,”  said  the  deputation,  44  in  which 
France  is  again  involved,  affects  the  nation  much 
less  than  the  Emperor.  The  Allies  have  pro- 
claimed peace  to  France,  and  war  against  Napo- 
leon alone.  Peace  can  consequently  be  imme- 
diately secured  for  France,  if  the  Emperor  will 
once  more  sacrifice  himself  to  save  his  country.” 

This  appeal  to  the  Emperor’s  devotion  to  France 
was  deciding  the  question.  The  Emperor  received 
the  deputation  graciously,  and  promised  an  im- 
mediate reply.  As  they  withdrew,  he  said  to  his 
friends : 

“ I can  do  nothing  alone.  I had  called  the 
Assembly  together  hoping  that  it  would  impart 
strength  to  my  measures.  But  its  disunion  de- 
prives me  of  the  scanty  resources  at  my  command. 
The  nation  is  informed  that  I am  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  peace.  The  time  is  too  short  to  enable  me 
to  enlighten  its  judgment.  I am  required  to  sac- 
rifice myself.  I am  filling  to  do  so.  I did  not 
come  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  do- 
mestic feuds.” 

Then,  requesting  Lucien  to  take  the  pen,  he 
paced  the  floor,  and  slowly  dictated  the  following 
act  of  abdication : 

44  Frenchmen ! In  commencing  the  war  for 
the  upholding  of  national  independence,  I relied 
on  the  union  of  all  efforts  and  all  wills,  and  upon 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  national  authorities. 

I had  every  reason  to  expect  success ; and  I 
braved  the  declamations  of  the  Allies  against  my  j 
person.  Circumstances  appear  to  me  changed. 

I offer  myself  in  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the 
enemies  of  France.  May  they  prove  sincere  in 
their  declamations,  and  hate  only  my  person  ! 

“ My  political  life  is  ended ; and  I proclaim  my 
son,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.,  Emperor  of 
the  French.  The  present  ministers  will  provir 
sionally  form  the  Council  of  Government.  The 
interest  I feel  in  my  son  prompts  me  to  request 
the  Chambers  to  organize,  without  delay,  the 


regency  by  a law.  Let  all  unite  for  the  public 
safety,  and  to  remain  an  independent  nation. 

44  At  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee,  June  22,  1815. 

“ Napoleon.” 

The  aged  and  noble  Carnot,  as  he  heard  this 
abdication  read,  which  surrendered  France  to  the 
mercy  of  her  enemies,  overwhelmed  with  anguish, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  Napoleon  was  deeply  affected. 

He  immediately  went  to  the  grief-stricken  states- 
man, soothingly  placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  said,  “ My  friend,  I have  not  known  you 
till  too  late  !”* 

The  reading  of  this  dignified  act  created  a pro- 
found sensation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Regnault,  inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  theme,  ascended  the  tribune  and 
drew  a picture  so  affecting  and  pathetic  of  the 
benefits  Napoleon  had  already  conferred  upon 
France,  and  of  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  act 
which  he  had  now  performed,  in  sacrificing  him- 
self, without  condition  and  without  reserve,  to  the 
happiness  of  his  country,  to  wander  an  exile  he 
knew  not  where,  and  to  suffer  he  knew  not  what, 
that  the  whole  assembly  was  plunged  into  tears, 
and  even  his  most  obdurate  enemies  were  melt- 
ed. There  was  after  this  glowing  speech  a mo- 
ment of  profound  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the 
inarticulate  murmurs  of  emotion.  The  Chamber 
then,  with  entire  unanimity,  decreed  a solemn 
deputation  to  wait  upon  Napoleon,  and  express, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  “ the  respect  and  grat- 
itude with  which  it  accepted  the  noble  sacrifice 
he  had  made  to  the  independence  and  happiness 
of  the  French  people.”  In  this  act  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  also  united. 

It  was  now  night.  The  unthroned  Emperor 
had  retired  alone  to  the  solitude  of  his  cabinet. 

It  was  dimly  lighted  by  a few  wax  candles.  Na- 
poleon received  the  delegation  with  great  courte- 
sy, and  listened,  with  melancholy  resignation,  to 
their  congratulations.  With  slow  and  serious  , 
accent  he  thus  responded : 

“ I thank  you  for  the  sentiments  you  express 
toward  me.  I hope  that  my  abdication  may  prove 
for  the  happiness  of  France ; but  1 do  not  expect 
it . It  leaves  the  State  without  a head,  and  with- 
out political  existence.  The  time  wasted  in  over- 
turning the  monarchy  might  have  been  employed 
in  placing  France  in  a condition  to  crush  the  en- 
emy. I recommend  to  the  Chambers  speedily  to 
reinforce  the  armies.  Whoever  wishes  for  peace 
should  make  preparation  for  war.  Do  not  leave 
this  great  nation  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners.  Be- 
ware of  being  deceived  in  your  hopes.  There  lies 

* 4‘  I had  the  grief,”  said  the  Duke  of  Gaete,  “ of  being 
present  at  the  second  abdication  of  N apoleon . He  dictated 
it  in  the  midst  of  his  council,  with  the  same  composure 
with  which  we  had  heard  him,  a hundred  times,  dictate 
his  orders  when  he  was  in  the  plenitude  of  power.  Only 
he  was  more  careftit  in  the  choice  of  his  phrases  and 
in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  ne  read  the  docu- 
ment over  several  times,  each  time  making  some  slight 
corrections.  When  he  was  satisfied  with  it  he  sent  it  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  then  retired  to  his  cabinet. 

Count  Mollien  and  I saw  him  again  in  the  evening.  We 
found  him  as  calm  as  we  had  seen  him  in  the  morning* 

His  last  adieus  were  affectionate  and  touching.” 
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the  danger.  In  whatever  situation  I may  be 
placed,  1 shall  always  be.  satisfied  if  France  is 
happy.  I recommend  my  son  to  France.  I hope 
that  it  will  not  foTget  that  I have  abdicated  for 
him.  I have  also  made  this  great  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  the  nation.  It*  is  only  with  my  dy- 
nasty that  France  can  hope  to  be  free,  happy, 
and  independent.'* 

The  morning  of  the  23d  dawned  upon  Pans. 
Tile  allied  armies  were  on  the  march.  France 
was  without  a chief,  without  a government.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  filled  with  a throng  of 
inexperienced  and  garrulous  men,  and  a scene 
of  confusion  ensued  which  beggars  description. 
Every  thing  was  proposed  and  nothing  done. 
Napoleon  was  a peaceful  citizen  at  the  Efysee, 
He  felt  that  he  was  swept  along  on  billows  of 
destiny  which  he  could  neither  guide  nor  control. 
The  BourbonisU,  the  Orleanists,  the  Republic- 
ans, and  the  advocates  of  Napoleon  II.,  were 
plunged  into  inextricable  turmoil  and  confusion. 
This  wm  just  what  the  Bourbonists,  headed  by 
Fouche,  desired.  Could  this  confusion  but  be 
perpetuated  for  a few  days,  the  Allies  would  set- 
tle the  question  with  their  bayonets.  “ By  such 
proceedings,”  said  the  Emperor  sadly,  “ the  Dep- 
uties will  soon  bring  back  the  Bourbons.  These 
men  will  yet  shed  tears  of  blood.  They  flatter 
themselves  that  they  can  place  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans on  the  throne ; but  the  English  will  not 
permit  it.” 

To  meet  immediate  emergencies  a provisional 
government  was  established,  with  Fouche  at  its 
head.  Tliis  wily  traitor,  already  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  manceu- 
•vring,  with  consummate  skill,  for  the  restoration 
•of  the  Bourbons.  At  the  same  time  commission- 
ers were  dispatched  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Allies,  to  propitiate  their  vengeance  by  tho  assur- 


that  Napoleon  had  abdicated 


Fouche  had 


ancc 

now  obtained,  through  his  bribed  accomplices,  a 
complete  ascendency  over  the  inexperienced  and 
perplexed  members  of  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  encountered,  however,  one  great  embarrass- 
ment, The  Emperor  was  at  the  Elysee.  He 
was  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  streets  of  the 
metropolis  continued  to  resound  with  the  cry 
u Vive  I'Etnpernir  V*  Immense  crowds  still 
thronged  the  environs  of  the  palace,  demanding 
the  Emperor  to  recall  his  abdication,  and  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  to  repel  the 
A Hies. 

Two  regiments  of  volunteers,  from  the  fau- 
bourg Saint  Antoine,  accompanied  by  a countless 
multitude,  marched  to  the  gates  of  the  ElYBee, 
A deputation  waited  upon  the  Emperor,  stating 
that  the  traitorous  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
about  to  sell  Franco  again  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
entreating  him  to  take  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands,  as  on  the  1 8th  Brumiaire. 

The  Emperor  replied,  “ You  recall  to  my  re- 
membrance the  18th  Brumiaire,  but  you  forget 
that  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same.  On 
the  18th  Brumiaire  the  nation  was  unanimous  in 
desiring  a change.  A feeble  effort  only  was 
necessary  to  effect  what  they  so  much  desired. 
Now  it  would  require  floods  of  French  blood  ; 
and  never  shall  a single  drop  be  shed  by  me  in 
the  defense  of  a cause  purely  personal.  ” 

Count  Montholon,  who  was  at  ibis  time  pres- 
ent with  the  Emperor,  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  regret  that  Napoleon  should  thus 
refuse  to  avail  himself  of  the  proffered  arms  of 
the  people  to  save  France  from  the  enemy.  The 
Emperor  listened  attentively  to  his  representa- 
tions, and  then  firmly  replied  : 

“ Putting  the  brute  force  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  into  action  would  doubtless  save  Paris, 
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and  insure  mv  the  crown,  without  incurring- th?  session..  It  wa*.pureh<w*!}.  with  money  of  my 
htftion,  of  civil  war  Bui  would  likewise  be  own  eartiiog.  Tr ^w  lotig  Ihctibcd*  of  happr- 
xiskiug  thouaatfnls  of  French'  live*  / for  what  m**a  But  she  wlw  w^  its  chief  ornament  k 
lfow0t  ^ oiMif  vnri&m  pUifewm,  how  no  more;  My  misfortune*  Caused  her  death. 

»o  .yitth  aad  «o$f  vptyffini&l  No  * Ten  ye*rs  Ago  i litde  foresaw  that  I should  one 

them!*  ojifc  Thing  t i^^tor  torger;  I &*.*«  been  Jby  take  refuge 'here  i&awmi  my  persecutors/'. 
Escorted  from  Cafubd*  to  Puri*  in  the  \xmUi  nf  Jh«  Emperor  wu*  pow  making  preparation! 
the  bided  Y cn*s, v Do#  nrnth  the  priest* | Down  it?  leave  Franco  and  enijNrk  for  America  The 
with  ^ W?1  Z!:hfa  the  xzgrtht  provi«)ftitj$t  gim?thuwni  had  assembled  at  Panfr 

Frdnifr  fc$ft$yi  fan  h Hr  ttvwiiJ'  about  Sft.h 00  snpa  WHh  ihla  force,  behind  the 

Fttucfot?' mil  hi*  accomplices  in.  the  Chamber  of  iath?|i;cfeiiionU  of  the  midropolhi,  they  hoped  to 
Deputies  myxxhl&l Jtt 0$  compel  the  A llies  To  p&ysutoe  little  respect  t«  the 
popuiiiit^,  mA "te 'yii^y''i*ppYciicri«ivf:''thttt  he  '•wi&hea >*if  Framer  Kalian,  as  usual,  entirely 
might . ^uetle .of. Unis ' ^ople/afcd  devoted  la  his  country  and  forgetful  of  himself. 

Htunors  of  ass^ination  is^i«ii  yt  &rtwdl  ^roctotion  to  the  soldier*, 
aUrracdhi^  TUftO'uwd  gtew  inorr  ami  urging  them  $fc  be  faithful  to  the  new  govern* 

more  tfes*/  chthuuiitBtlcV  arid  'clamored * Around  menu  and.  Xd  maintain  the  honor  of  the  nation 
the  Elytteev  Onthc  eycrung  of  the  *5lh,  Napo-  No  one  will  withhold  hi*  tribute  of  respre*  from 
Icon  , putting  on.  a diegtiV**  of  a mam!  hat  mid  Axy  the  following  noble  won!*  2 
ordinary  trtvelfjig  dress. — -not  to  escape  >he  env  \ •*  SoUlk  re  ‘ White  obcymgthe  nmWity  \tvhk:h 
xnity  but  the  lave*  of  iho-.jwo  pit?-- tali  Th?  :JBfy*«cv  remove*  me  from  the  bfov*  French  irmy,  I rstry 
and  eritetwjg  Use  ?:irnua/>  of  bii»  wi*wl  with  mu  Mn?  happy  timnriVon  that  if:  will 

to  .VLilmaisou.  As  the  Snipefot 'left ifoe  Ely^,  by  the  eminent  service*  which  the  country  fcx- 
he  said  uv AWuhiiuninm  * Remain  wiimvi  yon  p*?eis  Iwm  &,  the.  prsi#e«  w bids  our  enemies 
aio.  Do  whatever  you  can  to  prevent  mischief  themselves  c&iv  hot  ‘Withhold. 

Carnot  will  second  yon.  He  is  fin  honest  mm  ^ Snlibcra L Thmigh  absent  I slm U follow  your 

For  me  all  is  at  an  end,  Strive  to  serve  Fmac-e,  steps  I know  40  the  cojps,  and  not  «ne  of  them 
and  you  will  still  he  serving  me,  Courage,  Gau-  will  ever  guinba  jugnul  advantage  over  the  enemy 
lain  court  1 If  you  and  other  honorable  men  do-  without  receiving  ample  credit  from  me  for  the 
cline  to  i&ke  an  active  part  in.  aiTair*,  that  traitor  eourage  it  u?3y  have  «Ijnployed.  You  and  l have 
Foucho  will  sell  France  to  foreigners/’  been  cahiumialvd  Mm,  rmht  to  appreciate  your 

Hi?:  dv*v-pipd  btepd/tia^htnr.  Queen  Horteuee.; : labors.,  li^ve  m iltcv  dUkfha  of  etiachment 
hfl/i  gofio  bclojn  to  die  chateau,  and  awaited  hi*  which  given  lbe,  h I 

arrival  : She  rest  rained  her  own  tears/*  »ay>  the  sola  ohje^  Let  your  future  $uc&e*sc*  C<ip- 
Biron  Fieuiy,  ^ fcrmmUug  ns/  wlth  the  wisrlooi  v'men  tlu.ar,  that  m obeying  m<\  il  was  thc  eounr 
of  a phttbsopher  &mi  the  Mwe^nfibs  of  nit  snnel,  tty  ai>ovn  all  i lungs  which  you  eerv  ed  ; .tnd  tb«i, 
that  wv,  ought  to  surmount  our  arrows  and  rtf/  if  I had  ^isiy  sh^jv  m yoirr  affectiori,  I owe  n io 
grebvottd  submit  with  tiocility  4h  th«  &evr#e&  afdent  ic?e  njf  uioltt«. 

of  Providence /V  The  Emperor  wandered  sadly  **  SuhiitT^  ! A few  .uioiy-  etTons  »ad  »bt  i;ov 
tbiuugh  the  ronms,  traversed'  the  beautiful ! bn  di»soive»f  Nap^eon  wlli  >^eb 

wafc  endenmu  tplunii  hy  the  love  of  Josephine . uixis  you  by  the’  ,btow* ' which  *^re:  ehout dc 
His  •Jf?inau7iar  :ww  calm,  and  to  all  peculiarly  stnkij  the  honor,  th*  b^Vpeuecnc,  cf 

gentle  ,\V)d  idrcetirmaie.  France  Be,  even  to  the  tael  ••'the  same  l 

* ‘ Every  objeil  hern, f*  said  he,  : " wvtvca  somr  h»re  knirwn  you  for  1 wenty  yearr,  and  you  will 
touching  rnemoty . Maimakon  w^ae  my  lirst  po*-  be  invinoihle  N*v :otsoy  ’ 
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The  provisional  government  immediately  ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries  to  hasten  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Wellington  and  Blucher  and  sue  for 
peace.  The  envoys  were  instructed  that  the 
basis  of  their  negotiations  should  be,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  French  territory,  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  recognition  of  Napoleon  II. 
These  instructions,  however,  were  intended  mere- 
ly to  deceive  the  French  people.  As  the  pleni- 
potentiaries departed,  the  government,  as  a mark 
of  respect,  sent  a committee  to  inform  the  Emper- 
or of  the  instructions  given  to  the  envoys.  Na- 
poleon replied,  “ The  Allies  are  too  deeply  inter- 
ested in  imposing  the  Bourbons  upon  you,  to 
nominate  my  son.  He  will  yet  reign  over  France. 
Bat  his  time  has  not  arrived .”  This  prediction, 
in  its  spirit,  has  been  fulfilled.  The  heir  of  Na- 
poleon now  reigns  over  France. 

Fouche  was  at  that  time  the  agent  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  very 
day  on  which  these  negotiators  were  appointed, 
Fouche  commissioned  M.  de  Vitrolles  to  invite 
Louis  to  hasten  his  return  to  France.  Our  read- 
ers will  remember  the  treasonable  efforts  of  this 
royalist  when  Napoleon  was  struggling  with  the 
Allies  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

“You  see,”  said  Fouche  to  Vitrolles,”  the  ex- 
treme embarrassment  of  my  position.  For  the 
last  three  months  I have  risked  my  head  every 
day  for  the  cause  of  peace,  of  France,  and  of 
Louis.  The  Chamber  has  proclaimed  Napoleon 
II.  This  is  a necessary  preliminary  step  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  This 
name  quiets  simple  men,  who  imagine,  like  my 
colleague  Carnot,  that  the  safety  of  France  and 
of  liberty  exists  in  this  chimera  of  a republican 
empire,  under  a child  who  is  the  prisoner  of  Eu- 
rope. They  must  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  this 
delusion  for  a few  days.  It  will  last  long  enough 
to  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  Emperor.  We  can 
then  easily  lay  aside  Napoleon  II.  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.” 

Benjamin  Constant  was  one  of  the  envoys 
who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  thus  deluded 
by  Fouche.  Before  he  departed  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Allies,  he  went  to  Malmaison 
to  take  a sorrowful  leave  of  the  Emperor.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  Constant  inquired, 
“Where  does  your  Majesty  intend  to  seek  an 
asylum?” 

“ I have  not  yet  decided,”  the  Emperor  re- 
plied, in  a tone  of  great  indifference.  “ Flight 
I disdain.  Why  should  I not  remain  here  ? 
What  can  the  Allies  do  to  a disarmed  man  1 I 
may  continue  to  live  in  this  retreat  with  a few 
friends,  who  will  remain  attached,  not  to  my 
power,  but  to  my  person.  If  they  do  not  choose 
to  leave  me  here,  where  would  they  wish  me  to 
go  ? To  England  1 But  there  my  residence 
would  be  disquieting.  No  one  would  believe 
that  I could  be  tranquil  there.  I should  compro- 
mise all  my  friends.  Every  mist  would  be  sus- 
pected of  bringing  me  to  the  coast  of  France. 
By  dint  of  saying,  1 There,  he  is  come  at  last !’ 
I should  at  length  be  tempted  to  come  in  earnest. 


America  would  be  a more  suitable  retreat.  I 
could  live  there  with  dignity. 

“ But,  after  all,  what  have  I to  apprehend  in 
staying  where  I am  i What  sovereign  could 
persecute  me  without  dishonoring  himself.  To 
one,  I have  returned  the  half  of  his  conquered 
states.  How  many  times  has  the  other  pressed 
my  hand,  felicitating  himself  on  being  the  friend 
of  a great  man  ! I shall  see,  however.  I do 
not  wish  to  struggle  against  open  force.  I ar- 
rived at  Paris  to  combine  our  last  resources.  I 
have  been  abandoned  with  the  same  facility  with 
which  I was  received.  Well,  let  them  efface,  if 
possible,  the  double  stain  of  weakness  and  frivol- 
ity. They  should  at  least  cover  it  with  some 
struggle,  some  glory.  Let  them  do  for  their 
country  what  they  will  no  longer  do  for  me.  But 
I do  not  hope  it.  To-day,  they  give  me  up  to 
save  France ; to-morrow,  they  will  give  France 
up  to  save  themselves.” 

In  conversation  with  Hortense,  he  said : “ Give 
myself  up  to  Austria  1 Never!  She  has  seized 
upon  my  wife  and  my  son.  Give  myself  to  Rus- 
sia? That  would  be  to  a single  man.  But  to 
give  myself  up  to  England ; that  would  be  to 
throw  myself  upon  a people .” 

One  of  his  visitors  congratulated  the  Emperor 
that  the  plenipotentiaries  were  instructed  to  urge 
upon  the  Allies  the  claims  of  his  son.  But  Na- 
poleon was  not  thus  deceived.  “ The  Allies,” 
he  replied,  “ are  too  much  interested  in  imposing 
the  Bourbons  upon  you  to  give  my  son  the 
crown.  Most  of  the  plenipotentiaries  are  my 
enemies.  The  foes  of  the  father  can  not  be  the 
friends  of  the  son.  Moreover,  the  Chambers 
obey  the  wishes  of  Fouche.  If  they  had  given 
to  me  what  they  have  lavished  upon  him,  I 
should  have  saved  France.  My  presence  alone, 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  would  have  done  more 
than  all  your  negotiations.” 

In  confidential  intercourse  with  his  friends,  he 
discussed  the  question  of  his  retreat.  He  spoke 
of  England,  having  great  confidence  in  receiving 
respectful  treatment  from  the  British  people.  His 
friends,  however,  assured  him  that  he  could  not 
safely  trust  himself  in  the  power  of  the  British 
government.  He  then  seemed  inclined  to  go  to 
the  United  States.  Several  American  gentle- 
men in  Paris  sent  him  the  assurance  that  he 
would  lie  cordially  received  by  the  government 
in  Washington,  and  by  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple. At  the  same  time  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
pressed  his  departure  from  France,  as  essential 
to  successful  negotiations  with  the  Allies.  The 
Emperor  to  these  applications  replied, 

“ That  he  was  ready  to  embark,  with  his  house- 
hold, for  the  United  States,  if  furnished  with  two 
frigates.”  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in- 
stantly ordered  the  frigates  to  be  equipped  ; and 
as  the  coast  of  France  were  thronged  with  hos- 
tile British  cruisers,  he  applied  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  a “ safe-conduct.”  In  the  mean 
time  the  provisional  government,  trembling  lest 
the  people  should  yet  reclaim  their  beloved  Em- 
peror, sent  General  Becker  to  Malmaison,  with 
a strong  military  force,  professedly  as  a guard  of 
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honor,  but  in  reality  to  hold  Napoleon  aa  a pris- 
oner. 

Napoleon  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  this, 
but  pretending  to  be  blind  to  the  truth,  received 
his  guard  as  friends.  This  movement  caused 
great  consternation  at  Malmaison.  All  were  ap- 
prehensive that  Napoleon  might  be  arrested,  ex- 
posed to  captivity,  insult,  and  death.  Hortense 
wept  bitterly.  General  Gourgaud,  with  enthu- 
siasm roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  vowed  “ to 
immolate  the  first  man  wjio  should  dare  to  lay  a 
hand  upon  his  master.” 

General  Becker  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Gen- 
eral Dessaix,  who  fell  at  Marengo.  He  revered 
and  loved  Napoleon.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
presented  himself  to  the  Emperor,  bowed  in  hom- 
age before  the  majesty  of  that  moral  power  which 
was  still  undimmed.  He  assured  the  Emperor 
44  that  he  held  himself  and  his  troops  in  entire  sub- 
jection to  the  commands  of  Napoleon.”  The 
Emperor  kindly  took  his  arm,  and  walked,  in  long 
conversation,  in  the  embowered  paths  of  the  cha- 
teau. 

He  had  now  become  impatient  for  his  depart- 
ure. He  sent  to  the  government  to  hasten  the 
preparation  of  the  two  frigates.  Fouche  replied 
44  that  they  were  ready,  but  that  the  safe-conducts 
had  not  arrived.”  44 1 can  not,”  said  he,  44  dis- 
honor my  memory  by  an  act  of  imprudence  which 
would  be  called  treachery  should  the  frigates  be 
taken  with  Napoleon  on  board  when  leaving  port.” 
But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  refused  to  grant  any 
safe-conduct.  And  the  English  government  mul- 
tiplied their  cruisers  along  the  coast  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  their  victim.  On  the  evening  of 
the  27th,  Fouche  and  his  colleagues,  trembling 
lest  Napoleon  should  be  driven  by  desperation  to 
place  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  people,  sent 
him  word  that  the  frigates  were  ready,  and  begged 
him  to  embark  without  waiting  for  a safe-con- 
duct. An  hour  later,  finding  that  the  Allies  were 
near  Malmaison,  and  that  the  coast  was  effect- 
ually guarded,  they  revoked  this  order,  and  send- 
ing additional  troops  and  gendarmes,  ordered  Gen- 
eral Becker  to  escort  Napoleon  to  Rochefort, 
where  he  was  to  remain  until  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  embark. 

The  region  through  which  the  Emperor  was  to 
pass  was  thronged  with  his  most  devoted  friends. 
He  had,  however,  no  wish  to  rouse  them  to  an 
unavailing  struggle.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment were  apprehensive  that  his  presence  might 
excite  enthusiasm  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  allay.  It  was  therefore  mutually  decided  that 
Napoleon  should  travel  in  disguise.  General 
Becker  received  a passport  in  which  the  Em- 
peror was  designated  as  his  secretary.  As  the 
General  presented  the  passport  to  the  Emperor, 
Napoleon  pleasantly  said, 44  Behold  me,  then,  your 
secretary.”  44  Yes,  Sire,”  the  noble  Becker  re- 
plied, in  tones  tremulous  with  grief  and  affection, 
44  but  to  me  you  are  ever  my  sovereign.” 

The  French  army,  composed  of  the  remnant  of 
Waterloo  and  the  corps  of  Grouchy,  sullenly  re- 
treating before  Wellington  and  Blucher,  were 
hardly  a day's  march  from  Malmaison.  Several 


of  the  officers  were  very  anxious  that  Napoleon 
should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  these  squad- 
rons, and  beat  back  the  foe.  General  Excel- 
mans  sent  Colonel  Sender  to  Malmaison  to  urge 
the  Emperor  to  this  desperate  enterprise.  The  * 
Colonel  was  commissioned  to  say,  in  behalf  of 
those  who  sent  him : 

44  The  army  of  the  North  is  unbroken,  and  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  its  Emperor.  It  is  easy  to 
rally  around  this  nucleus  every  thing  that  re- 
mains of  patriotism  and  of  military  spirit  in 
France.  Nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of  with 
such  troops  and  with  such  a chief.” 

Napoleon  for  a moment  paced  the  floor  of  his 
library,  absorbed  in  silent  and  profound  thought. 

He  then  said  calmly,  but  firmly : 

44 Thank  your  General  for  me;  but  tell  him 
that  I can  not  accept  his  proposition.  To  give 
hope  of  success  I should  require  the  united  sup- 
port of  France.  But  every  thing  is  unsettled, 
and  nobody  cares  any  thing  about  the  matter. 
What  could  I do  alone,  with  a handful  of  sol- 
diers, against  all  Europe!” 

The  Allies  were  now  at  Compiegne,  within  two 
days'  march  of  Paris.  Portions  of  the  hostile 
troops  had  advanced  even  to  Cenlis.  Napoleon, 
in  the  garden  of  Malmaison,  heard  rumbling  in 
the  distance  the  deep  thunder  of  their  cannonade. 

The  sound  of  hostile  artillery  enkindled  in  his 
soul  a fever  of  excitement.  He  summoned  Gen- 
eral Becker  into  his  cabinet,  and  exclaimed,  in 
accents  of  deepest  emotion : 

44  The  enemy  is  at  Compiegne,  at  Cenlis ! To- 
morrow he  will  be  at  the  gates  of  Paris ! I can 
not  understand  the  blindness  of  the  government. 

He  must  be  either  an  imbecile  or  a traitor  who 
doubts  for  a moment  the  false  faith  of  the  Allies. 
Those  persons  know  nothing  of  their  business. 
Every  thing  is  lost ! I will  apply  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  under  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. Let  them  appoint  roe  general  in  their 
employ,  and  I will  take  the  command ; commu- 
nicate my  offer  to  the  government.  Explain  to 
them  that  I have  no  intention  to  repossess  my- 
self of  power.  I only  wish  to  fight  the  enemy, 
and  to  force  him,  by  a victory,  to  grant  better 
conditions.  When  this  result  is  obtained,  I 
pledge  my  word  of  honor  that  I will  quietly  re- 
tire from  France.” 

General  Becker  presented  the  message  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  TuUeries.  Carnot,  a sincere  pa- 
triot, welcomed  the  generous  proposal.  The  wily  * 
Fouche,  whose  treachery  was  now  nearly  con- 
summated, argued  that  Napoleon  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  war ; that  his  presence  at  the  head 
of  the  army  would  be  a defiance  to  the  Allies, 
and  would  provoke  them  to  more  severe  meas- 
ures ; and  that  if  Napoleon  were  successful,  that 
success  would  certainly  place  him  again  upon  the 
throne. 

Napoleon’s  energy  was,  however,  thoroughly 
aroused.  He  hoped  that  the  government,  in  this 
hour  of  national  humiliation,  would  accept  his 
services,  and  allow  him  to  drive  the  invaders 
from  France.  Blucher  and  Wellington,  fearing 
no  enemy,  were  marching  carelessly  with  their 
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forces  scattered.  Napoleon  felt  sure  that,  with 
the  enthusiasm  his  presence  would  inspire,  he 
could  crush  both  armies,  and  thus  efface  the  stain 
of  Waterloo.  He  had  dressed  himself  for  the 
campaign.  His  chargers,  saddled  and  bridled, 
were  champing  the  bit  at  the  gates.  His  aids 
were  assembled.  He  had  imprinted  his  parting 
paternal  kiss  upon  the  tearful  cheek  of  Hortense. 
Becker,  on  returning,  presented  the  reply  of  the 
government,  courteously  but  decidedly  declining 
to  accept  the  Emperor's  offer.  Napoleon  re- 
ceived the  answer  without  betraying  the  slightest 
emotion,  and  then  said,  calmly : 

44  Very  well.  They  will  repent  it.  Give  the 
necessary  orders  for  my  departure  for  the  coast. 
When  all  is  ready  let  me  know.” 

He  afterward  said,  in  confiding  friendship,  to 
M.  Bassano, 44  These  people  are  blinded  by  their 
avidity  for  power.  They  feel  that  were  I re- 
placed, they  would  no  longer  be  any  thing  more 
than  my  shadow.  They  thus  sacrifice  me  and 
the  country  to  their  own  vanity.  My  presence 
would  electrify  the  troops,  and  astound  the  foreign 
powers  like  a clap  of  thunder.  They  will  be 
aware  that  I return  to  the  field  to  conquer  or  to 
die.  To  get  rid  of  me  they  will  grant  all  you 
may  require.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I am  left  to 
gnaw  my  sword  here,  the  Allies  will  deride  you, 
and  you  will  be  forced  to  receive  Louis  XVIII. 
cap  in  hand.” 

Then — as  if  convinced  and  roused  to  action  by 
this  train  of  thought — he  exclaimed,  44 1 can  do 
nothing  better  for  all  of  you — for  my  son  and  for 
myself — than  to  fly  to  the  arms  of  my  soldiers. 
If  your  five  emperors” — alluding  to  the  commit- 
tee of  government — 44will  not  have  me  save 
France,  I must  dispense  with  their  consent.  I 
have  but  to  show  myself,  and  Paris  and  the  army 
will  receive  me  a second  time  as  their  deliverer.’* 

44 1 do  not  doubt  it,  Sire !”  M.  Bassano  replied ; 

44  but  the  Chamber  will  declare  against  you.  Per- 
haps it  will  even  venture  to  pronounce  you  out- 
lawed. And  should  fortune  prove  unfavorable- 
should  the  army,  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valor,  be  overpowered  by  numbers — what  will 
become  of  France  and  of  your  Majesty  1 The 
enemy  will  abuse  his  victory ; and  your  Majesty 
may  have  occasion  to  reproach  yourself  with  be- 
ing the  cause  of  your  country's  eternal  ruin.” 

The  Emperor  remained  thoughtful  a few  mo- 
ments, without  uttering  a word.  His  whole  soul 
was  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  immense  in- 
terests to  be  periled.  He  then  exclaimed : 44  You 
are  right.  I must  not  take  upon  myself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  issues  so  momentous.  I ought  to 
wait  till  recalled  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  the 
soldiery,  and  the  Chambers.** 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Baton  Fleury,  with  the  information  that 
the  allied  troops  were  rapidly  approaching  Paris, 
and  that  the  Emperor  was  in  great  personal  dan- 

44 1 shall  have  no  fear  of  them  to-morrow,*’  the' 
Emperor  replied  ; 44 1 shall  depart  to-night.  I 
am  weary  of  myself,  of  Paris,  and  of  France. 
Make  your  preparations  to  leave  immediately.*’ 
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44  Sire !”  Baron  Fleury,  with  hesitancy  replied, 
44  when  I promised  yesterday  to  attend  your  Ma- 
jesty, I only  consulted  my  personal  attachment. 
When  I mentioned  my  resolution  to  my  mother, 
she  implored  me,  by  her  gray  hairs,  not  to  desert 
her.  She  is  seventy- four  years  old  and  blind* 
My  brothers  are  all  dead.  I alone  remain  to  pro- 
tect her.  I had  not  the  heart  to  refuse.” 

44  You  have  done  well,”  said  Napoleon  prompt- 
ly. “You  owe  yourself  to  your  mother.  Re- 
main with  her.  Should  you  at  some  future  pe- 
riod be  master  of  your  own  actions,  rejoin  me. 
You  will  be  well  received.” 

44  But  whither,”  said  the  Baron  despondingly, 
44  will  your  Majesty  go!” 

44  The  path,  in  truth,”  the  Emperor  replied,  “is 
difficult ; but  fortune  and  a fair  wind  may  favor 
me.  I will  repair  to  the  United  States.  They 
will  give  me  land,  or  I will  purchase  some,  and 
we  will  cultivate  it.” 

44  But  will  the  English,”  said  Fleury,  44  allow 
you  to  cultivate  your  fields  in  peace ! You  have 
made  England  tremble.  As  long  as  you  are  alive, 
or  at  least  at  liberty,  she  will  dread  your  genius. 
The  Americans  love  and  admire  you.  You  have 
great  influence  over  them.  You  might  perhaps 
excite  them  to  enterprises  fatal  to  England.” 

44 What  enterprises!”  the  Emperor  replied. 
44  The  English  well  know  that  the  Americans 
would  lose  their  lives,  to  a man,  in  defense  of 
their  native  soil.  But  they  are  not  fond  of  carry- 
ing on  foreign  warfare.  They  are  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  a pitch  to  give  the  English  any  serious 
uneasiness.  At  some  future  day  perhaps  they 
will  be  the  avengers  of  the  seas.  But  that  pe- 
riod, which  I might  have  had  it  in  my  power  to 
accelerate,  is  now  at  a distance.  The  Americans 
advance  to  greatness  slowly.” 

44 Admitting,”  Fleury  continued,  “that  they 
can  give  England  no  serious  uneasiness  at  this 
moment,  your  presence  in  the  United  States  will 
at  least  furnish  England  with  an  occasion  to  stir 
up  Europe  against  them.  The  combined  powers 
will  consider  their  work  imperfect  till  you  are  in 
their  possession.  They  will  compel  the  Ameri- 
cans either  to  deliver  you  up,  or  to  expel  you 
from  their  territory.” 

“Well,  then,”  Napoleon  continued,  “I  will 
go  to  Mexico,  to  Caraccas,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to 
California.  I shall  go,  in  short,  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  until  I find  an  asylum 
against  the  resentment  and  the  persecution  of 
men.” 

“But  can  you  reasonably  hope,”  Fleury  re- 
plied, 44  continually  to  escape  the  snares  and  fleets 
of  the  English!” 

44  If  I can  not  escape,”  the  Emperor  rejoined, 
“they  will  take  me.  The  English  government 
has  no  magnanimity;  the  nation , however,  is 
great,  noble,  generous.  It  will  tr£at  me  as  I 
ought  to  be  treated.  But  after  all,  what  can  I 
do!  Would  you  have  me  allow  myself  to  be 
taken,  like  a child,  by  Wellington,  to  adorn  his 
triumph  in  London ! I have  only  one  course  to 
adopt,  that  of  retiring  from  the  scene.  Destiny 
will  do  the  rest.  Certainly  I could  die.  I could 
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nay,  like  Haunihni,  ' Let  me  deliver  then.'  Iron* 
Die  terror  with  which  I inspire  them- / Bui  suicide 
must  he  left  to  we&k  bead*  and  souls  badly  tem' 
pebed.  A*  for  mfswhairvr.rinayht  m»/  dtxtmy* 
/ shall  Timer  hasten  thy  natural  mil  !>y  a sitiyh 
moment  ” ' ' \ . y ' f ’.V •■•; 

Tit?  savage  Blurher.  plundering  and  Awtitoy- 
9yng  wb»3t^»^r  he  appeared,  declared,  with  matvb 
fold  oaths,  that  could  he  capture  Na{?o1«ori,  he 
would  hanghjto  nri  & fallows  |ti  presence  of  both 
arrait >*,  .^V^irt**j^ton  . as  ashamed  of  (he  con- 
duct  and  throve  of  Hi's  barbarian  ally’  General 
Jteckfcr  made  defensive'  arrangement*  apart  the 
roads  leading  to  Mairnaision^  to  secure  the  Em- 
peror hv»msurpriM/.>  Ahttiealtef  midmght-some 
izifcntf*  dame,  front/  Pirn,  with,  in  forma)  ion  that 
tfw  Aftfe*.  l<ad  fetur<^d  the  ■saft>cnndurt  which  had 
been  soileiiedt  at»d  that  the  Emperof  Uml  scarcely 
tiroo  to  e&C^pe  chptrVity  Vy  (light 

But  -wliejd cotdd  he  find  m U&i lam * Europe 
h>  'jftii#  against  a dingle,  man  rxmki  alfont  him 
had  enttte*  edmnjond  Of  the 
epn^mmtly  la  lands  heyinid  the 

oceavi  kerned  ft  is  g^aeraUr sup- 

posed that  Foticbt'  contrived  all  the*©  embamss- 
menrs  that  he  might  deliver  Napoleon  up*  a cup- 
tivc  ami  a sacrifice.  to  the  vengeance  ofthe  AJHeto 
Whatever  the  m>Upe  might  have  be>m>  the  furls 
remain  undisputed  Napoleon  could  nor  escape 
the  vigilance  of. the  BHtish  cruisers  by  sea  Ho 
could  not  moipclHe  e^gltrcye  ofthr  esaspmted 
Allies  on  the  laud.  He  w&i  hsdpfes*i  All  itk 
he  underotood  perfectly T A kind  Pitiyideheo 
might  Opifk  wwiu?  imex}'^rt<ki  door  for  hfeesraptr; 
bof  there,  wa*  no  wibfe  udbge.  > ; * ; K 

jtn  answer  fo-'tfesiipiiofdidi)  of ihf  proymonal 

Emcrnmeht  for  jia jw?port a for  the  Ehtiptfror*  the 
uke  of  Wclhh^drr,  ^ith  hw  ^m^tbnied  curt- 


nrtiw.  repihxl,  that  ^ he  had  no  authority  from  hi* 
government  to  gi*o  any  reply  w hai  sector  ftii  ihe 
demand  for  apasspeut  for  Napo- 

leon Bonaparte Af 

The  Empero.f  received  this  message 
auy  apparent  Cfftoihwi,  and  without  <eoy  remark, 

The  nu^ringuf  the  lunerle.vvn^l  dumb 

Jeast*.  amiradkmr  witfi  ail  tevetmo**  of 
early:  Th«  |6f4crma:<  t7Mt  park,  the  «t*- 

bow e red  walka  of  the  cnehaniing  chateaa  of  M&k 
mabon  were  bathed in  a .Hood  af*nrpj|feai»j*  bCJUi- 
ty.  The  Emperor  ml  in  his  library,  ^uitb  ex- 
hausted with  care  and  grief.  Hpri*n*i‘i  .«naii>. 
ting  the  affection  and  devptiou  r*f  her  noble  moth- 
er, with  pallid  checks  and  eye*  jsrwollcn  with 
weeping,  did  every  thing  which  /i  duughiWB  love 
could  do  to  tmuiater  to  tho  MUiO$  of  tsm  affikled 
r.  A few  faittjfui  folio With  grief* 
«tm:ken  ctwlhtdhapiicjj,  wetY  at  AfalniWikofiy 
(jetcfUitiK'd  ti>  #hate  nil  the*  pMls  and  *O0Yrirr|» 
of  that  fnciid  wfeon  they  feyed  -with  dnathkse 
fervor.  The  f!inperorf  who^  cnuiitcnunee  now 
bctriiytkl  the  suigubb  of  \m  wouiulpd  *pi rU^  vrA5 
writing  ot  a table  with  :gnsixt  vmiwitoesx  raM  Ta- 
pMtty  r Gaatsishjourt;  w?a»  vtruiounoed  \p.  this 
feilhfill  tei?nd,  y&«.  • .Emperor  by  & 

tlimiRaitd  grefe^tirm«LiHecnc,ej&,  cniered  the  roam, 
Napoleon  r3?«ed  hb  iiead»  hiid  aside  his  jpen,  and 
said,  with  u faint  snidfe.  \ A ; 

We]lf  Oazdamcim/t,  tht*  b truly  dmam^  >he 
Cup  of  misfoftutic  to  Uvc  ilrtgo  5 wbhed  it>  do- 
fe?\tisiy;  'db|u«rtoro  pWiOf  .%hii%  st 

the  head  of  the  f desife«i  only  to  contHfe 

hto  my  aid  p*  re^lJing  tlw  <mvmy . f h&vc  imi 
tUiongh  pf  aovefeignty.  I want  ao  more  of  it  — -m 
Tiim  r of  if  l am  n o loti'g©*.  '4:^bycfeigo»':hut  L 
am  etill  A ©oldkr  When  I heard  %.  ybUnoa 

roarrv  when  I tio*l  roy  tro^b  were  with* 


ji ; 


roe  ttMrexion  in  the  uaa^v  at  yu.,MAf*n?r 
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out  a leader,  that  they  were  to  endure  the  humil- 
iation of  defeat  without  having  fought,  my  blood 
boiled  with  indignation.  All  I wished  for  myself 
was  a glorious  death  amidst  my  brave  troops. 
But  my  co-operation  would  have  defeated  the 
schemes  of  traitors.  France  has  been  sold.  She 
has  been  surrendered  up,  without  a blow  being 
struck  in  her  defense.  Thirty-two  millions  of 
men  have  been  made  to  bow  their  heads  to  an 
arrogant  conqueror,  without  disputing  the  victory. 
Such  a spectacle  as  France  now  presents  has  not 
been  found  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation.” 

As  the  Emperor  uttered  these  words  he  rose, 
and,  in  his  excitement,  walked  up  and  down  the 
room.  The  deep  emotion  which  agitated  him 
was  betrayed  by  his  rapid  utterance  and  animated 
gestures.  After  a moment’s  pause,  he  continued, 

41 Honor,  national  dignity, 'all,  all,  now  is  lost! 
That  miserable  Fouche  imagines  that  I would  as- 
sume the  sovereignty  in  the  degradation  to  which 
it  now  is  reduced.  Never ! never  ! The  place 
assigned  to  the  sovereign  is  no  longer  tenable. 
I am  disgusted  alike  with  men  and  things.  I 
am  utterly  indifferent  about  my  future  fate,  and 
I endure  life  without  attaching  myself  to  it  by 
any  alluring  chimeras.  I carry  with  me  from 
France  recollections  which  will  constitute  at  once 
the  charm  and  the  torment  of  the  remainder  of 
my  days.  A bitter  and  incurable  regret  must 
ever  be  connected  with  this  last  phasis  of  my 
singular  career.  Alas ! what  will  become  of  the 
army,  my  brave,  my  unparalleled  army  1 The  re- 
action will  be  terrible.  The  army  will  be  doomed 
to  expiate  its  fidelity  to  my  cause,  its  heroic  re- 
sistance at  Waterloo.  Waterloo!  what  horrible 
recollections  are  connected  with  that  name  ! Oh ! 
if  you  had  seen  that  handful  of  heroes,  closely 
pressed  one  upon  another,  resisting  immense 
masses  of  the  enemy,  not  to  defend  their  lives, 
but  to  meet  death  on  the  field  of  battle  where 
they  could  not  conquer!  The  English  stood 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  this  desperate  heroism. 
Weary  of  the  carnage,  they  implored  the  martyrs 
to  surrender.  This  merciful  summons  was  an- 
swered by  the  sublime  cry,  ‘ The  Guard  dies ; it 
never  surrenders  V The  Imperial  Guard  has  im- 
mortalized the  French  people  and  the  Empire.’' 

He  paused,  overcome  by  emotion,  as  his  mind 
retraced  these  memorable  scenes.  Soon  raising 
his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  sadly  yet  affectionately 
upon  Caulaincourt,  he  added,  in  tones  of  peculiar 
tenderness, 

“ And  you,  all  of  you  who  are  here,  will  be 
pursued  and  persecuted.  Compromised  as  you 
are  for  your  fidelity  to  my  cause,  what  will  be- 
come of  you ! All  is  over,  Caulaincourt.  We 
are  now  about  to  part.  In  a few  days  I must 
quit  France  forever.  I will  fix  my  abode  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  course  of  some  little  time, 
the  spot  which  I shall  inhabit  will  be  in  a condi- 
tion to  receive  the  glorious  wrecks  of  the  army. 
All  my  old  companions  in  arms  will  find  an  asy- 
lum with  me.  Who  knows  but  that  I may  one 
day  or  other  have  a Hospital  of  Invalids  in  the 
United  States  for  my  veteran  Guards.” 

Suddenly  the  galloping  of  horses  was  heard  in 


the  court-yard.  The  Emperor  advanced  to  the 
window.  The  carriages  had  arrived  for  his  de- 
parture. He  heaved  a deep  sigh,  and  seemed  for 
a moment  much  agitated.  He  advanced  toward 
Caulaincourt,  took  his  hand,  gazed  for  a moment 
silently  and  with  a look  of  inexpressible  tender- 
ness in  his  face,  when  suddenly  the  warm  and 
glowing  heart  of  this  imperial  man  was  over- 
whelmed with  affection  and  grief,  and  his  eyes 
were  flooded  with  tears,  which  he  vainly  struggled 
to  repress.  Unable  to  articulate  a word,  he  press- 
ed the  hand  of  his  devoted  friend,  and,  in  the  si- 
lent adieu  of  uncontrollable  emotion,  departed. 

“ I will  not  attempt,”  says  Caulaincourt,  “ to 
describe  my  feelings  on  taking  my  last  farewell 
of  the  Emperor.  I felt  that  he  was  about  to  en- 
ter upon  an  endless  exile.  I rushed  from  the 
cabinet,  almost  in  a delirium  of  despair.  Since 
then  my  prosaic  life  has  been  utterly  devoid  of 
interest.  I have  been  insensible  to  persecution, 
and  have  resented  injuries  only  by  cold  contempt. 
There  is  one  regret  which  presses  heavily  upon 
my  heart.  It  is  that  I can  not  live  long  enough 
to  complete  the  work  of  conscience  and  justice 
which  I am  anxious  to  bequeath  to  France.  By 
employing  the  few.  hours  which  I can  snatch  from 
death  in  portraying  the  hero  whom  faction  hurled 
from  the  throne,  I feel  that  I am  discharging  a 
sacred  duty  to  my  country. 

“The  wonderful  character  of  Napoleon  can 
only  be  accurately  portrayed  by  those  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  him  in  the  relations 
of  private  life.  They  only  can  paint  the  thou- 
sand traits  which  characterized  his  extraordinary 
mind.  Napoleon  was  more  than  a hero,  more 
than  an  Emperor.  A comparison  between  him 
and  any  other  sovereign,  or  any  other  man,  is 
impossible.  His  death  has  left  a void  in  human 
nature  which  probably  never  will  be  filled  up. 
Future  generations  will  bow  with  respect  to  the 
age  on  which  the  glory  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
shed  its  lustre.  For  centuries  to  come  French 
hearts  will  glow  with  pride  at  the  mention  of  his 
exploits.  To  his  name  alone  is  attached  inex- 
haustible admiration,  imperishable  remembrance.” 

The  EmperoT  embraced  Queen  HortenBe,  who 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  then  took  a 
melancholy  farewell  of  the  other  friends  whom 
he  was  never  to  meet  again.  Every  heart  seem- 
ed lacerated  with  almost  unearthly  anguish.  As 
he  passed  along  through  the  serpentine  walk  of 
the  enchanting  park,  embellished  with  all  the  ver- 
dure, the  flowers,  and  the  bird  songs  of  June,  and 
where  he  had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  happi- 
ness with  his  much  loved  Josephine,  he  stopped 
several  times,  and  turned  round  to  fix  his  last 
lingering  looks  upon  the  familiar  and  attractive 
scene.  Little  did  he  then  imagine  that  a dilapi- 
dated hut,  upon  the  bleak,  storm-swept  rock  of 
St.  Helena,  was  to  be  his  prison  and  his  tomb. 

At  the  gate  of  the  park  he  entered  a plain  ca- 
leche.  General  Becker,  Count  Bertrand,  and  Sa- 
vary  took  the  three  other  seats.  Several  other 
carriages  followed,  occupied  by  Madame  Bertrand 
and  her  children,  Count  Montholon,  wife  and 
child,  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  and  several  devoted 
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officers  who  were  anxious  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  dethroned  Emperor.  These  carriages  were 
to  proceed  to  Rochefort  by  another  road.  The 
Ernperor  and  his  companions  were  habited  in  the 
simple  traveling  dress  of  private  gentlemen.  The 
distance  from  Paris  to  Rochefort,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Charente,  is  about  three  hundred  miles. 
The  friends  of  Napoleon  were  well  aware  that  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  secure  bis  assassination 
on  the  way,  They  wens  secretly  well  provided 
with  arms  for  a desperate  defense  The  emotions 
excited  in  every  bosom  were  too  strong  for  utter- 
ance. The  attitude  of  the  Emperor  was  calm  and 
dignified.  For  several  hours  there  was  unbroken 
silence  in  the  carriage.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night 
they  arrived  at  RambouiUet,  about  thirty  miles 


from  Malmaison.  In  this  antique  castle  the  Em- 
peror passed  the  night. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  June  30th, 
the  rapid  journey  was  resumed.  After  a melan- 
choly drive  of  two  or  three  hours,  they  arrived  at 
Cbateaudun.  The  mistress  of  the  post-house 
hastened  to  the  carriage  door,  and  anxiously  in- 
quired if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
the  Emperor  had  been  assassinated  She  had 
hardly  asked  the  question,  ere  she  recognized  the 
countenance  of  Napoleon.  For  a moment  she 
seemed  stunned.  Then,  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven  anti  clasping  her  hands,  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  retired  weeping  bitterly.  All 
were  much  moved  at  this  touching  proof  of  affec- 
tion. Driving  rapidly  all  day  and  night,  and 
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meeting  with  no  occurrence  to  disturb  the  pity- 
found  sadness  of  the  route,  they  arrived  before 
the  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
July,  at  Tours. 

Pressing  on  some  fifty  miles  further,  they  ar- 
rived at  mid-day  at  Poitiers.  The  roads  were 
dusty,  and  the  heat,  from  a blazing  July  sun, 
sultry  and  oppressive.  At  a little  post-house 
outside  the  town  the  Emperor  remained  a couple 
of  hours  for  repose.  At  two  o'clock  he  again 
entered  his  carriage,  and  proceeded  onward  to 
Niort,  where  he  arrived  just  as  the  glooms  of 
night  were  settling  down  over  the  city.  Here 
the  Emperor  remained  for  a day.  He  was  rec- 
ognized by  some  persons,  and  the  rumor  of  his 
arrival  spread  rapidly  through  the  city.  Cries  of 
Vive  VEmpereur  ! began  to  resound  through  the 
streets.  An  immense  concourse  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  hotel,  with  enthusiastic  acclamations 
and  with  every  expression  of  respect  and  love. 
During  the  whole  day  his  rooms  were  thronged 
with  officers  of  Ihe  garrison,  public  functionaries, 
and  influential  ntizens.  Here  the  Emperor  was 
also  informed  that  all  egress  from  the  roadstead 
of  Rochefort,  by  the  two  frigates  prepared  for 
him,  was  effectually  prevented  by  English  ships 
of  war.  His  position  was  now  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  embarrassing.  The  officers  of 
the  army  entreated  him  to  place  himself  at  their 
head,  assuring  him  that  every  soldier  in  the  army 
and  all  the  masses  of  the  people  would  rally  around 
him  With  deathless  fervor. 

Napoleon  might  thus  have  saved  himself. 
He  could  easily  have  aroused  such  enthusiasm 
throughout  France,  and  have  presented  himself 
with  such  imposing  power  before  the  Allies,  that 
it  would  have  required  a long  and  sanguinary  civil 
war  before  the  hostile  invaders  could  have  sub- 
dued him.  In  this  conflict  the  Allies  would  have 
been  compelled  to  sacrifice  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives,  and  millions  of  money.  Trembling  before 
the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  purchase  peace  with  him  upon  terms  which 
would  secure  his  personal  safety  and  dignified  re- 
tirement. But  in  this  conflict  France  would  have 
been  deluged  in  blood,  and  Napoleon  repeatedly 
declared,  and  persevered  in  the  lofty  resolve,  that 
not  one  single  life  should  be  sacrificed  merely  to 
secure  benefits  or  safety  to  himself.  History  pre- 
sents few  parallels  to  such  magnanimity. 

He  was,  however,  still  sanguine  in  the  belief  that 
if  the  Chambers  would  unite  with  him  and  with 
France,  so  as  to  present  an  united  front  to  the  co- 
alition, the  invaders,  notwithstanding  their  locust 
legions,  might  still  be  driven  from  the  empire. 
General  Becker  immediately  informed  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  roadstead  at  Rochefort  was  re- 
ported as  effectually  blockaded ; and  reported  to 
them  the  enthusiastic  desires  of  the  troops,  thfc 
Napoleon  would  head  them  to  drive  out  the  in- 
vaders. At  Napoleon's  suggestion,  in  this  des- 
perate emergence,  General  Becker  added  to  this 
communication, 44  If \ in  this  situation,  the  English 
cruisers  prevent  the  frigates  from  putting  to  sea , 
you  can  dispose  of  the  Emperor  a*  a General  eager - 
ly  desirous  only  of  being  useful  to  his  country 


To  this  Fouche  replied,  44  Napoleon  must  em- 
bark without  delay.  You  must  employ  every 
measure  of  coercion  you  may  deem  necessary, 
without  failing  in  the  respect  due  to  him. 

44  As  to  the  services  which  are  offered,  our  du- 
ties toward  France,  and  our  engagements  to  for- 
eign powers,  do  not  permit  us  to  accept  of  them." 

The  evidence  is  now  conclusive  to  almost  every 
mind  that  Fouche  had  all  this  time  been  plotting 
to  betray  Napoleon  to  the  Allies.  He  knew  that 
Europe  combined  could  not  maintain  the  Bourbons 
upon  the  throne,  so  long  as  the  people  of  France 
saw  any  possibility  of  recalling  Napoleon.  It  was 
therefore  his  design  to  deliver  Napoleon  up  to  his 
enemies.  He  was  afraid  to  order  his  arrest  until 
Paris  should  be  engirdled  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
Allies.  The  exasperated  people  would  instantly 
have  risen  to  the  rescue.  Under  pretense  of  wait- 
ing for  a safe-conduct,  and  affirming  that  France 
would  be  dishonored  by  the  Emperor's  capture,  he 
would  not  allow  the  frigates  to  sail  when  there 
was  the  slightest  chance  of  their  escaping  the 
British  cruisers.  He  wished  to  drive  the  Emperor 
on  board  one  of x the  frigates,  so  that  he  could  no 
longer  be  surrounded  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  people,  and  then  to  detain  the  frigates 
until  the  English  cruisers,  by  his  treachery,  should 
be  accumulated  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  es- 
cape impossible.  While,  therefore,  he  was  thus 
urging  General  Becker  to  44  employ  every  meas- 
ure of  coercion"  to  induce  the  Emperor/to  embark, 
orders  were  sent  to  the  maritime  prefect  at  Roche- 
fort not  to  allow  the  frigates  to  sail.  44  It  is  utter- 
ly impossible,"  said  the  order,  44  for  our  two  frig- 
ates to  attempt  sailing  while  the  enemy  retains  his 
present  position.  It  would  be  proper  to  wait  for 
a favorable  opportunity,  which  can  not  offer  for  a 
long  time  to  come." 

44  The  provisional  government,"  says  the  Duke 
of  Rovigo,  44  had  dispatched  agents  to  the  coast, 
and  prepared  the  means  of  carrying  off  the  Em- 
peror, or  at  least  of  preventing  his  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers.  By  this  means 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  seize  him  as  soon 
as  the  presence  of  the  foreign  troops  in  Paris 
should  have  rendered  unavailing  any  opposition 
that  might  have  sprung  from  the  enthusiasm  still 
created  by  the  Emperor's  painful  situation." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July  the  Em- 
peror arrived  in  Rochefort.  During  his  short 
reign,  with  all  the  despots  of  Europe  striving  to 
crush  him,  he  had  done  more  to  promote  the  health 
and  the  opulence  of  this  city  than  all  the  monarchs 
of  France  combined  who  had  preceded  him.  By 
his  orders  the  extensive  marshes  surrounding  the 
city  had  been  drained  and  fertilized,  and  import- 
ant works  had  been  erected  for  defense,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  internal  improvements.  As  they 
rode  along,  the  Emperor  pointed  out  to  his  com- 
panions the  once  infectious  marshes,  now  filled 
with  ricks  of  new-mown  hay. 

44  Y ou  see,”  said  he, 44  that  the  population  cheer- 
fully recognize  the  prosperity  which  I have  cre- 
ated in  their  country.  Wherever  I pass,  I receive 
the  blessings  of  a grateful  people." 

The  Emperor's  arrival  at  Rochefort  produced  a 
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profound  «MjT;^iun.  The  gardens  of  the  protect- 
ory where  be  took  hk  lodgings*  yferp  filled  With 
Whenever  M appeared 


the  frigates  were  not  Jot  permitted  tin  the 
harbor  Ffruehe  had  sent  word  *bat  ifer  Efrgl&fc 
government  would  a«<m  trahemh  ifrd  pa^Airteby 
an  English  ship  of  w*  ft  Wlrisdi  w &&  cnwsihg  off 
Hoctb ohm  The  EmpOrur  had  i&ki  hi* 

peaofcfel  rtfijrcmont  would  not  be  0fn*md  fk* 
hrid  supposed  that  hi*  enemies  would  \w  gatttdSed 
by  bin  seif-sabtifk*,  and  life  m&ememw  the 
wilds  of  ifce.New  World 

At  day-Uteak.  ou  the  morning  of  the  9U»  (he* 


an  imtko*  isstfr  . . 

he  was  grt*£teti  wiih  the  tuoat  attknt  ieeikmationB. 
44 1 bulkier  V say*  th«  fluke  hf  Euvigo,  who  wa* 
with  thf  Euipt^bt  ui  that  umri,  **  cvety  in-- 
habitant,  without  aainglc  option,  participated 
m our  iueimgo ^ were  several  thousand 

troops  in  .the  eternity/  They  ail  transmitted  to  the 
Emperor  expressions  of  devoted  aUatdmifmt,  and 
tendered  to  him  ibexr  seivkw.  There  wa*  not  3 


Emperor  fowled  on  the  isle  of  Aix,  *dT  which  thr 
frigate#?  were  anchored.  The  whole population  of 
the  island*  and  the  regiment  of  marine*  nnfo  g?*r- 
raon,£towded  to  the  *bore  to  greet  him;  and  ihe 
mr  mu  with  their  acclamations*.  Hi*  exile  re- 
yurhhieri  a triumph.  In  tin*  his  k*i  htfkr  nuoar 
thesotf  of  France  he  wh*  gr  eeted  witK  t he  Warm- 
est testimonials*  of  luvu  and  homage;  A A he  r*~ 
turned  to  the  frigate*  hn  wag  waited  upon  by  the 
maritime  pAei&rt.  The  AlSe«  wm*  now  mpo** 
session  of  Faria.  The  treacherous  FVfoche  was 
prepared  to  resign  hia  power  iTjtu  'ihr  hnnda  of  the 
Bourbons  The  commander  of  frigate  wsre  In- 
formed that  "ikcvct  of  iHtrmharkinp  Napoleon 
again  upon  (ht  toil  qf  jFrmtf  would  be  declared 
)itgrh  treaqm^  VV*  '.  / / 

The  Emptfror  passed  the  19th  on  board  the  fifig-r 
ate,  much pe^txfcd  in  co»bidering  the  Various 
plane  pr©]*>fe*Mi  for  hlv  escape.  -'*.14  is  however 
evidentv  * Case*,  d that  in  tin?  iaidst  of 

rids  state  of  ogttalioti  fjfcfi  continues  c«lm  md  «&* 
olufe,  even  to  tmUffer^ce,  without  mamfestmg 
the  least  anxiety.**  'f.  ■ ’■-  - - *.  :’  \ „*, 

Before  tte  bfesjkhfdayon  the 

Duke  of  Kbitgo  irid  X^m  i&seA  .wsrt?  sent  * fth  a 
flag  of  true#  to  f&s  ^nintwmitef  uf  the  Engi&b 
&|a&dfon* -to  impart  if. h«  would  &et  an. 


the  grins  of  the  frigutec  for  escape  from  the  en- 
emy. But  many  ohytacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way,  ,iihtil  aflHt  the  lapse  of  five 

A&$% v on  the  »rmripg  ot  the  bth,  that  it  was  an- 
timnt&i  were  ready  for  his  cm- 

harlfation 

The  two  frigat^  tfe  Saalt  and  the  Medusa^ 
which  had  beei>;  aligned  for  the  transportation  of 
Napoleon  and  his  suite.  Wore  at  anchor  in  the  hay. 
In  the  mean  titnd  the  Engikh  cruisers^  guided  by 
tnformBtioR  from  Foudie,  had  been  doubled <all 
along  the  coast.  At  £m  \>*dock  in  the  aflernoon, 
th«  Emperor  took  art  affecting  leave  of  his  faithful 
'rompanions  in  arms,  and  anridst  the  tears,  of  an 
innumerable  throng  of  people,  and  their  cries  of 
4 ‘ Vt$?  VEtnpcrrux  F • stejrped  into  pits  of  the 
boats  of  tho  Smh.  The  weto  at  n long 

dbtajKe  from  the  ^UaY  The  wind  wus  boister- 
mu*  tmd  ifce  sea  rough  £*  the  JE  iftjperor,  in  sdeoce 
Kid  sadness,  siio*  hade  xuheu  to  thtx  ahittes  of  his 
beloved  Fttiace.  ft  Was  eight  ofcloek in  theuven- 
mg  before  the  hoate  reached  tile  Saak  The  Em- 
peror slept  on  board.  He  found,  however^  tliat 
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or  neutral  vessels,  conveying  the  Emperor,  and 
bound  to  the  United  States,  to  pass  free. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  envoys 
arrived  on  board  the  Bellerophtm , under  the  Com- 
mand of  Captain  Maitland,  which  was  cruising  off 
the  harbor.  Captain  Maitland  replied  that  his 
orders  were  to  capture  any  vessel  which  should 
attempt  to  leave  the  roadstead. 

They  then  inquired,  “ In  the  event  of  the  Em- 
peror's adopting  the  idea  of  going  to  England, 
may  he  depend  upon  being  received  on  board  your 
ship,  with  those  who  accompany  him  1” 

Captain  Maitland  frankly  and  honestly  answer- 
ed, 44  I will  instantly  address  a dispatch  to  the 
Admiral  on  the  subject.  Should  the  Emperor  pre- 
sent himself  before  I receive  a reply,  I shall  receive 
him.  But  in  that  case  I shall  be  acting  on  my  own 
responsibility  ; and  I can  not  enter  into  any  en- 
gagements as  to  the  reception  he  may  meet  in 
England." 

Captain  Maitland  promised  in  two  days  again 
to  cast  anchor  in  the  roads,  when  he  would  prob- 
ably have  received  his  answer  from  the  Admiral, 
and  when  they  could  again  communicate  with 
him. 

Napoleon,  upon  receiving  this  answer,  reflect- 
ed upon  it  for  some  time,  and  then  resolved,  not- 
withstanding the  overwhelming  force  of  the  En- 
glish, to  brave  all  the  peril,  and  endeavor  to  escape. 
44  Go,"  said  he  to  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  41  and  de- 
sire the  captain  of  the  frigate,  in  my  name,  to  set 
sail  immediately."  Captain  Philibert  returned  the 
astounding  reply,  that  44  he  was  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  government  to  sail  if  the  vessels  would  be 
exposed  to  any  risk.”  When  the  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigo, upon  receiving  this  answer,  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, 44  This  is  all  deception.  The  government 
is  only  plotting  to  deliver  up  the  Emperor  to  the 
enemy  !"  the  Captain  replied,  44 1 do  not  know. 
But  I have  orders  not  to  sail." 

When  the  Emperor  was  informed  of  this  re- 
sult, he  calmly  said,  44  My  secret  presentiments 
told  me  as  much.  But  I was  unwilling  to  believe 
it.  I was  reluctant  to  suspect  that  this  Captain, 
who  appeared  a worthy  man,  could  have  lent  him- 
self to  so  shameful  an  act  of  treachery.  What  a 
villain  is  that  Fouche  !" 

In  this  fearful  emergence  the  Captain  of  the 
Medusa  came  forward  with  the  following  heroic 
proposition.  Forgetting  every  other  considera- 
tion in  devotion  to  the  safety  of  the  Emperor,  he 
begged  permission,  under  favor  of  the  night,  to 
surprise  the  Bcllcrophon  at  anchor,  to  engage  her 
in  close  combat,  and  to  grapple  his  vessel  to  her 
sides.  The  sixty-gun  frigate  could  maintain  the 
conflict  with  her  powerful  adversary  of  seventy- 
four  guns  for  at  least  two  hours  before  she  should 
be  destroyed.  The  Bellerophorij  impeded  and 
crippled  by  the  action,  could  not  overtake  the 
Saale , which  could  not  be  effectually  opposed  by 
the  English  brig  alone,  and  would  thus  escape. 
This  plan  promised  success.  A single  word  from 
the  Emperor  would  have  tossed  the  Cdptain  of  the 
i Saale  into  the  sea,  and  have  placed  the  frigate 
under  the  command  of  one  of  the  Emperor's 
friends.  But  Napoleon  was  the  last  man  in  the 
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world  to  think  of  saving  himself  by  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  others.  He  was  grateful  for  this  proof  of 
affection,  but  promptly  and  decisively  declined  the 
offer. 

The  captain  of  a Danish  vessel,  the  Bayadere , 
which  was  a very  rapid  sailer,  offered  the  Emper- 
or the  protection  of  his  flag,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  confidence  that  he  should  be  able  to 
escape  the  cruisers.  He  had  prepared  a secret 
recess  in  his  vessel,  with  very  great  skill,  where 
the  Emperor  might  be  concealed,  should  the  ves- 
sel be  searched  by  the  English.  Several  young 
officers  connected  with  the  naval  service  fitted 
out  two  small  fishing- vessels,  with  which  they 
could  glide  along  in  the  night,  near  to  the  shore, 
and  thus  escape  to  sea,  and  perilously  cross  the 
Atlantic.  Upon  consultation,  both  of  these  plans 
were  rejected.  The  Emperor  was  unwilling  to 
separate  himself  from  his  friends,  and,  in  secur- 
ing his  own  escape,  to  abandon  them  to  Bourbon 
vengeance.  He  also  considered  it  inconsistent 
with  his  character  to  attempt  escape  in  disguise 
or  concealment.  Nearly  all  of  his  friends  were 
also  of  opinion,  that  if  Napoleon  would  throw 
himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  England,  he 
would  meet  from  the  nation  a generous  recep- 
tion. Joseph  Bonaparte  had  made  6ure  of  his 
departure  from  Bordeaux  for  the  United  States. 
He  strikingly  resembled  his  brother  Napoleon. 
He  entreated  the  Emperor  to  take  advantage  of 
the  close  resemblance  and  escape  in  his  place, 
while  Joseph  should  remain  in  the  Emperor's 
stead.  Napoleon  would  not  listen  to  a proposi- 
tion which  exposed  his  brother  to  dangers  which 
belonged  to  his  own  destiny.  Others  urged  that 
it  was  expedient  to  renew  the  war.  It  was  ob- 
vious to  all  that  the  Emperor  had  but  to  place 
himself  upon  the  shore,  and  the  army  every 
where,  and  all  the  masses  of  the  people,  would 
rally  around  him.  But  to  this  the  Emperor  per- 
sisted in  the  reply : 

44  Civil  war  can  have  no  other  result  than  that 
of  placing  me  as  Emperor  in  a better  position  to 
obtain  arrangements  more  favorable  to  my  per- 
sonal interests.  I can  not  consent  to  expose  my 
friends  to  destruction  for  such  a result.  I can 
not  allow  myself  to  be  the  cause  of  the  desolation 
of  the  provinces,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  national 
party  of  its  true  support,  by  which,  sooner  or 
later,  the  honor  and  independence  of  France  will 
be  established.  I have  renounced  sovereignty, 
and  only  wish  for  a peaceful  asylum." 

On  the  14th,  the  Emperor  again  sent  Las 
Cases  and  Savary  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  They 
returned  with  the  report,  that  Captain  Maitland 
wished  them  to  say  to  the  Emperor,  that  44  if  he 
decided  upon  going  to  England,  he  was  author- 
ized to  receive  him  on  board  ; and  that  he  ac- 
cordingly placed  his  ship  at  the  Emperor's  dis- 
posal." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Emperor  as- 
sembled his  friends  in  council.  Nearly  all  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  confide  in  the  honor 
and  the  hospitality  of  England.  General  Gour- 
gaud  and  Count  Montholon  alone  dissented. 
They  urged  that  the  generous  feelings  of  the 
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English  nation  would  have  but  little  influence 
over  the  aristocratic  ministry ; that  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland  with  Na- 
poleon, was  a prominent  reason  why  the  repub- 
lican Emperor  was  thus  dreaded  by  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James. 

Napoleon,  in  conclusion,  replied  : “If  there 
were  a prospect  of  saving  France,  and  not  merely 
of  promoting  my  personal  safety,  I might  attempt 
a repetition  of  the  return  from  Elba.  As  it  is,  I 
only  seek  for  repose.  Should  I once  more  cause 
a single  shot  to  be  fired,  malevolence  would  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  asperse  my 
character.  I am  offered  a quiet  retreat  in  En- 
gland. I am  not  acquainted  with  the  Prince  Re- 
gent ; but  from  all  I have  heard  of  hiiu,  I can 
not  avoid  placing  reliance  in  his  magnanimity. 
My  determination  is  taken.  I am  going  to  write 
to  the  Prince.  To-morrow,  at  daybreak,  we  will 
repair  on  board  the  English  cruiser.” 

Napoleon  immediately  wrote,  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  apparently  without  djvoting  a mo- 
ment to  the  choice  -either  of  words  or  thoughts, 
the  folio  wing  letter  to  George  IV.,  then  Prince 
Regent.  It  is  couched  in  terms  of  calm,  sorrow- 
ful, and  majestic  diction,  worthy  of  the  occasion 
and  of  the  man.  Its  comprehensiveness,  appro- 
priateness, and  dignity  of  expression  have  com- 
manded universal  admiration : 

“Royal  Highness — Exposed  to  the  factions 
which  divide  my  country,  and  to  the  hostility  of 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  I have  termin- 
ated my  political  career,  and  I come,  like  The- 
mistocles,  to  sit  down  at  the  fireside  of  the 
British  people.  I place  myself  uudjr  the  pro- 
tection of  their  laws,  which  I claim  from  your 
Royal  Highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies.” 

It  was  now  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th.  Las  Cases  and  Gourgaud  were  dispatched 
on  board  the  Bdlerophon  to  announce  the  coming 
of  his  Majesty  the  next  day  General  Gourgaud 
was  also  commissioned  to  take  the  letter  to  Lon- 
don. Ho  received  from  the  Emperor  the  follow- 
ing instrufctions : 

“My  aid-de-camp  Gourgaud  will  repair  on 
board  the  English  squadron,  with  Count  de  Las 
Cases.  He  will  take  his  departure  in  the  vessel 
which  the  commander  of  that  squadron  will  dis- 
patch either  to  the  Admiral  or  to  London.  He 
will  endeavor  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  hand  my  letter  to  him.  If  there 
should  not  be  found  any  inconvenience  in  the 
delivery  of  passports  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  my  particular  wish  to  proceed  to 
that  country.  But  I will  not  accept  of  passports 
for  any  colony.  In  default  of  America,  I prefer 
England  to  any  other  country.  I shall  take  the 
name  of  Colonel  Muiron  or  of  D uroc.  If  I must 
go  to  England,  I should  wish  to  resile  in  a 
country-house,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  from  London,  and  to  arrive  there  in  the 
strictest  incognito.  I should  require  a dwelling- 
house  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  all 
my  suite.  I am  particularly  anxious  to  avoid 
London ; and  this  wish  must  necessarily  fall  in 


with  the  views  of  the  government.  Should  the 
Ministry  be  desirous  of  placing  a commissioner 
near  my  person,  Gourgaud  will  see  that  this  con- 
dition shall  not  seemingly  have  the  effect  of 
placing  me  under  any  kind  of  confinement ; and 
that  the  person  selected  for  the  duty  may,  by  his 
rank  and  character,  remove  all  idea  of  an  unfa- 
vorable or  suspicious  nature.” 

General  Gourgaud  was  dispatched  to  England, 
but  was  not  even  allowed  to  land.  His  letter  was 
sent  by  other  hands  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

During  the  night,  several  French  naval  officers 
again  entreated  Napoleon  not  to  trust  to  the 
British  government.  They  expressed  great  con- 
fidence that  they  could  escape  along  the  shore, 
and  implored  him  not  to  place  himself  in  the 
power  of  an  enemy,  to  whose  honor  and  gener- 
osity it  was  in  vain  to  make  any  appeal.  While 
thus  deliberating,  General  Becker  arrived  in  all 
haste  with  the  information  that  the  Bourbons  had 
sent  some  officers  to  Rochefort  to  arrest  the  Em- 
peror. Napoleon  immediately  dressed,  and,  just 
as  the  day  was  dawning,  entered  a small  brig,  the 
Epervier , to  be  conveyed  to  the  British  cruiser. 

The  whole  party  accompanying  the  Emperor, 
consisting  of  officers,  ladies,  children,  and  serv- 
ants, amounted  to  fifty -nine  persons. 

“ Sire,”  said  General  Becker, with  deep  emotion, 
“ shall  I accompany  you  to  the  Bdlerophon  ?” 

With  that  instinctive  sense  of  delicacy,  gener- 
osity, and  honor,  which  ever  characterized  the 
Emperor,  he  promptly  replied : “ By  no  means. 
We  must  be  mindful  of  the  reputation  of  France. 
Were  you  to  accompany  me,  it  might  be  thought 
that  you  had  delivered  me  up  to  the  English.  It 
is  entirely  of  my  Lee  will  that  I proceed  to  their 
squadron.  I do  not  wish  to  expose  France  to 
the  suspicion  of  such  an  act  of  treachery.” 

General  Becker,  like  all  who  had  ever  been 
admitted  to  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  was  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  that  irresistible  attraction  which  he  exerted 
over  all  who  approached  him.  The  General, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment to  watch  over  Napoleon  as  a spy  and  a 
jailor,  endeavored  to  reply.  But,  entirely  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  he  could  not  articulate  a 
word,  an:l  burst  into  tears. 

The  Emperor  cordially  grasped  his  hand,  and 
said,  with  that  melancholy  serenity  of  counte- 
nance which  never  forsook  him  : “ Embrace  me, 
General ! I thank  you  for  all  the  care  you  have 
taken  of  me.  I regret  that  I have  not  known 
you  sooner.  I would  have  attached  you  to  my 
person.  Adieu,  General ! Adieu  !” 

Sobbing  uncontrollably,  General  Becker  could 
only  reply,  in  words  almost  inarticulate.  “ Adieu, 
Sire  ! May  you  be  happier  than  we  !” 

As  the  boat  approached  the  ship,  the  English 
sailors  manned  the  yards,  the  marines  were 
drawn  up  on  deck,  Captain  Maitland  and  his 
officers  awaited  at  the  gangway,  and  the  Emper- 
or was  received  with  all  the  respect  and  etiquette 
due  to  his  rank,  his  history,  and  his  misfortunes.* 
As  the  Emperor  placed  his  foot  on  board  the 
Bdlerophon , he  said  : 
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that  tbus  wett*  deliberating  wheth- 

er to  iteUyer  Napoleon  to  the  vmgc&riCe c4 
Louis  XViJl,  to  artier  him  to  be  tried  by  Ac#urt>- 
martial  and  *hot,  or  to  send  him  a prisoner  for 
life  to  the  dreary  rock  of  St  Hetefta,  The  Dukt? 
4f  Wellington,  England's  proudest  ft$%,  $*W 
hod  unworthily  Allowed  lume«d£  to  fwk 

tugs  of  implaouRe  hatred  towiMi]  tho  iOu&uidb* 
republican  ehteC  **|ii  hia  dispat^he*,*  s&y.*  Count 
MoalholoTt, 'bhnidit  aftij  ter- 
rible .detcrnuriauows  ,”■  * The  Kstiwtt  and;  kiiuity 
inpm&fxt  ex  postuluiibti  rit  ibe  ITnke  of  Sk*4e£  in- 
duced the  liwri^eat  io  atfcpV  die  hr^vftng-  **>’ 
ceudcm  Vf  insult  uinl  prsv'ioina,  inMead  of  ifcr 
more  speedy  agency  of  the  bullet. 

The  harbor  ftL  Piymbutlh  *tiU  Than  at 
Torbay,  wa«  con  red  with  id  »!l  description* 

Tire  population  fouii  thirty  mile*  around  eatne  in 
crowds  to  mo  <ujd  to  greet  $&?  tllo/rtrhm*  ppm rifcfc  ‘ 
In  admiration  of  his  g^TaJne-s^.  Ond  *\i£h  an  in- 
stinctive senate  Unit  lie  had'-wc*.  been -U:w  tVicnd 
of  die  prQjjle,  they  nimMinded  the  ship  rtblh 
continuous  ro^r  of  acciaiiwlion  arid  cnihuaifa^trV 
The  Emperor  was  nevfcf  more  cordially  greeted 
* .$**&  *lw>  Londw Tlrr^  July  ^4,  *i5,  i&fd  r ■ 


affectionate  husband  and  p*Ui/2*ya5  he  tenderly 
a poke.  Of  being  separated  from  those  whom  he  &o 
dearly  bved 

During  the  pasha#*  the  pitkcrs  *ud  die  *T«w 
adopted  tho  elujanttt?;  of  the  Empe/^i  atiite. 
They  addrc*:*t?l-  him  4a  %tr?,  ov  Yno.r 
and  wlminjvur  be  appeared  on  d^k  every  one. 
i u'jk  off  his  hut.  A bout  nine  o'clock  in  i he  morn- 
ing of  l be  iibth,  the  Belicrophou  cuai  anchor  Id 
the  harbor  of  Torbay  The  moment  it  wu*  ao- 
uautfcfad  that  tho  Emperor  was  an  l>x^rd>  the  bay 
WW  GiVv^rcid  wUk  h?/at^  ut<?w»kd  with  peopfcr, 
men  and  women  M to  catch  a 

giimpw?  pf  tjtsb  'mm  #lfe4  *Ue  wide  world 

with  1x1*4  rirnown  The  Emperor  kindly  i&une 
HppTK  gratify  their  euHdaity 

by  ciie  p^hibHlo*i  of  hwi«p‘t£  All  hearts  seemed 
lo  Vj jh  toward  him.  The  owner  of  a beautiful 
country-seat,  in  aight  df  the  ship*  fenl  Napoleons 
' •pA'trtffk  °l  yhrkbu  fruits.  The  ladies  waved  their 
•handkerchiefs . and'  scarfs  in  Attbattfliou  <jf  sym- 
f.othy 

Admiral  KeilVij  wlm  w.ob  in  t^omruand  at  Plyro- 
outh^  but  a few  TTul.^sffi'sm  T or l\t \ t fk rote  to  CapUir? 
M jjtlund, <k  T^iHhe  Emperor  that  J sUoil  be  hoppy 
in  hejng  rt ml 6 acquamted  with  any  thing  winch 

may  bo  -.h>-  T w-i T dh-T- 

ery  thing  In  nty powoV ko;^n<-pty  hi>» 

Thaok  Iuut  lu  ?dy  Aahsr--.^-  rife 

xions  'which tn  h^ 
my  fiepferW.^ -.lylUi  waa  o pHsOntr  bv  bi(a 

after  heihg  wovuid^d  a;  1 «.'«.»  v 

In  the:  night  pf  tfie  ^oip-  w An- 

ehoT  and  saHedt  fur  Plytifr^pLu'.  •Kvhdy*.;'^)*>. 
ahout  noon  the  lunorr d^trly  the  jfoo 

•peror  and  *uite  ipdf-Mi  d*ab^vf.k* 

the  manner  in  which  ti  -'  . > 

Maithiad  appeared  tbho,vhrtt.d,  aaiiouk,  *\nd 
tr^indy  sad/  A num- 
ber of  armed  boats 
frani  the  oilier  hue* 
of-hatUe  ships  and 

fngy.to  in  thfi  bar-  , J 

hm  took,  their  sta- 

tious,  bke  ^inoU,  ' " 

around  the  BdUero- 

fhon.  and  »Kio.no  wo# 

allowed  0 »pp»:qo«h  /T  ’ ■ L :V’/r4V 

without  a pasir  hoU) 

frigates  were  : also  '-  -V  v 

placed  a«  giiiidj.sh»j3«  .*;<v 

Had  tine  &mi*h  g->y*  • ■ ■' 

dtnmerit  heph  appro- 

heiuLe  tint  the  Eu-  v-  " 

glbh  jHJopl^^wchlil  ’ 

rise  4nd  «cj xe  Nip  ; 


dopted 
inorr  rigormis  pr<v 

cautions  Rumors, 
taken  from  lha  diii- 
% jTapm<?>  parsed 
through  th«  ship, 
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even  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  His  arrival 
had  produced  a delirium  throughout  all  England. 
Notwithstanding  the  libels  of  the  Ministers,  the 
returned  soldiers  had  narrated  in  every  cottage 
stories  of  his  magnanimity,  his  kindness,  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  He  was 
the  man  of  the  people,  and  the  people  instinctively 
surrendered  to  him  their  love  and  homage.  From 
all  parts  of  England  multitudes  were  crowding 
toward  Plymouth.  There  were  frequently  not 
less  than  a thousand  boats  surrounding  the  Belter - 
ophon.  The  armed  guard-boats  continually  row- 
ing around,  though  they  fired  musketry  and  run 
down  two  boats,  by  which  several  lives  were  lost, 
could  with  great  difficulty  keep  the  eager  crowd 
at  the  prescribed  distance  of  three  hundred  yards. 
The  enthusiasm  was  so  intense  and  universal, 
that  the  English  government  became  actually  ap- 
prehensive that  Napoleon  might  be  rescued  even 
on  board  a British  line-of-battle  ship  and  in  a 
British  harbor.  44  Two  frigates  were  therefore,” 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  44  appointed  to  lie  as  guards 
on  the  Bellerophon , and  sentinels  were  doubled 
and  trebled  both  by  day  and  by  night.” 

The  Emperor  was  firm,  thoughtful,  and  silent. 
His  friends  were  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion. On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Sir 
Henry  Banbury,  Under- Secretary  of  State,  came 
on  board  with  Admiral  Keith,  and  from  a scrap 
of  paper,  without  signature,  read  to  the  Emperor 
the  following  illegal  and  infamous  decision  : 

44  As  it  may  perhaps  be  convenient  for  General 
Bonaparte  to  learn,  without  further  delay,  the  in- 
tentions of  the  British  government,  your  lordship 
will  communicate  the  following  information  : 

44  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  duty  to- 
ward our  country  and  the  Allies  of  his  Majesty, 
if  General  Bonaparte  possessed  the  means  of 
again  disturbing  the  repose  of  Europe.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  be  restrained  in  his  personal  lib- 
erty, so  far  as  this  may  be  required  by  the  fore- 
going important  object.  The  island  of  St.  Hel- 
ena has  been  chosen  as  his  future  residence.  Its 
climate  is  healthy,  and  its  local  position  will  al- 
low of  his  being  treated  with  more  indulgence 
than  could  be  admitted  in  any  other  spot,  owing 
to  the  indispensable  precautions  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  employ  for  the  security  of  his 
person.” 

It  was  then  stated  that  General  Bonaparte 
might  select  a surgeon  and  any  three  officers,  ex- 
cepting Savary  and  Lallemand,  to  accompany 
him,  and  also  twelve  domestics ; that  these  per- 
sons would  be  regarded  and  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war  ; and  that  Sir  George  Cockbum  would 
sail  in  a few  days  to  convey  the  captives  to  their 
prison. 

Sir  George  received  very  rigorous  instructions 
to  recognize  Napoleon  not  as  an  Emperor  but 
simply  as  a General.  He  was  to  examine  every 
article  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor,  baggage, 
wines,  provisions,  plate,  money,  diamonds,  bills 
of  exchange,  and  salable  effects  of  all  kinds. 
Every  thing  of  value  thus  seized  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ministers.  He  was  informed 


that  the  interest  accruing  from  this  property  should 
be  faithfully  appropriated  to  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  prison-house. 

The  members  of  the  household  of  the  Emperor, 
in  the  various  capacities  of  household  service, 
were  also  informed  that  if  they  wished  to  accom- 
pany the  Emperor,  they  must  be  subjected  to  all 
the  restraints  which  might  be  deemed  necessary 
for  securing  the  person  of  the  distinguished  cap- 
tive. 41  This  was  regarded,”  says  Mr.  Bussy, 44  as 
an  effort  to  deter  his  friends  from  accompanying 
the  exile  to  his  destination,  by  impressing  them 
with  an  idea  of  punishment  for  vague  and  unde- 
fined offenses ; and  of  having  before  them  a life 
of  disquietude,  from  espionage  and  arbitrary  con- 
trol. If  such  were  really  the  intention,  however, 
it  signally  failed  ; its  sole  effect  being  to  concen- 
trate the  affections  of  those  whom  it  sought  to 
terrify.” 

Thus  trampling  upon  the  British  constitution, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  justice  and  law,  was  an  il- 
lustrious foreigner  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  without  trial  and  even  without  accusation. 
The  Ministers  were  so  fully  conscious  of  the  ille- 
gality of  the  measure,  that  they  did  not  venture 
even  to  sign  their  names  to  the  act.  The  Em- 
peror listened  to  the  reading  of  this  atrocious  doc- 
ument in  silence,  with  profound  calmness,  and 
without  manifesting  any  emotion.  He  had  ob- 
tained such  wonderful  control  over  his  own  spirit 
that,  in  tones  gentle  and  dignified,  and  with  great 
mildness  of  manner  and  countenance,  he  simply, 
yet  eloquently,  replied : 

44 1 am  the  guest  of  England,  not  her  prisoner. 
I have  come,  of  my  own  accord,  to  place  myself 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  law.  In  my 
case  the  government  has  violated  the  laws  of  its 
own  country,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  sacred 
duty  of  hospitality.  I protest  against  their  right 
to  act  thus,  and  appeal  to  British  honor.” 

After  the  Admiral  and  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  had 
retired,  Napoleon,  in  anguish  of  spirit,  remarked 
to  his  friends, 

44  The  idea  of  imprisonment  at  St.  Helena  is 
perfectly  horrible.  To  be  enchained  for  life  on 
an  island  within  the  tropics,  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  any  land,  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  world,  and  every  thing  it  contains 
that  is  dear  to  me ! It  is  worse  than  Tamerlane’s 
iron  cage  ! I would  prefer  being  delivered  up  to 
the  Bourbons.  They  style  roe  General ! They 
might  as  well  call  me  Archbishop.  I was  head 
of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  array.  Had  they 
confined  me  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  in  one 
of  the  fortresses  of  England,  though  not  what  I 
had  hoped  from  the  generosity  of  the  English 
people,  I should  not  have  had  so  much  cause  for 
complaint.  But  to  banish  me  to  an  island  within 
the  tropics ! They  might  as  well  sign  my  death 
warrant  at  once.  It  is  impossible  that  a man  of 
my  habit  of  body  can  exist  long  in  such  a cli- 
mate.” 

In  the  despair  of  this  dreadful  hour,  in  which 
Napoleon  first  confronted  insult,  separation  from 
all  his  friends  and  from  every  earthly  joy,  life- 
long imprisonment  upon  the  ocean’s  most  dreary 
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rock,  and  the  deprivations  and  sufferings  of  those 
faithful  followers  who  still  clung  to  him,  he  seem- 
ed, for  an  instant  only,  to  have  wavered  in  his 
usual  fortitude.  For  a time  he  slowly  paced  the 
floor  of  the  cabin,  apparently  perfectly  calm,  yet 
oppressed  by  the  enormity  of  the  doom  descend- 
ing upon  his  friends  and  upon  himself.  His  first 
thoughts  even  then  seemed  to  be  for  his  compan- 
ions. As  he  slowly  walked  to  and  fro,  he  said, 
in  the  absent  manner  of  soliloquy, 

“ After  all,  am  I quite  sure  of  going  to  St. 
Helena  ! Is  a man  dependent  upon  others  when 
he  wishes  that  his  dependence  should  cease  1” 

Then  turning  to  Las  Cases,  he  added,  “My 
friend ! I have  sometimes  an  idea  of  quitting  you. 
This  would  not  be  very  difficult.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  create  a little  mental  excitement  (II  ne 
s'agit  que  de  se  montcr  un  tant  soit  peu  la  tete ), 
and  I shall  soon  have  escaped.  All  will  be  over, 
and  you  can  then  tranquilly  rejoin  your  families.” 

Las  Cases,  remonstrating  w armly  against  such 
suggestions,  replied,  “ Sire ! we  will  live  upon 
the  past.  There  is  enough  of  that  to  satisfy  us. 
Do  we  not  enjoy  the  life  of  Caesar  and  of  Alex- 
ander 1 We  shall  possess  still  more ; you  will 
reperuse  yourself,  Sire !” 

The  cloud  immediately  passed  away  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Emperor.  44  Be  it  so,”  he  promptly 
replied  ; 44  we  will  w rite  our  memoirs.  Yes,  we 
must  be  employed,  for  occupation  is  the  scythe 
of  time.  After  ail,  a man  ought  to  fulfill  his  des- 
tinies. This  is  my  grand  doctrine.  Very  well! 
Let  mine  be  accomplished.”  Instantly  resum- 
ing his  accustomed  serenity  and  cheei fulness,  he 
changed  the  topic  of  conversation. 

The  officers  of  the  Bellerophon  had  all  become 
attached  to  the  Emperor.  From  the  Captain  to 
the  humblest  sailors  they  were  all  exceedingly 
mortified  and  chagrined  at  the  treatment  their 
illustrious  guest  was  receiving  from  the  Minis- 
ters.* Many  English  gentlemen,  in  London,  also 


* The  English  government  felt  so  embarrassed  by  con- 
scious guilt  that  a year  after  they  passed  a law  to  sanc- 
tify the  crime.  Mackintosh,  in  his  4t  History  of  England,’* 
iii.  133,  drawing  a parallel  between  Napoleon  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  says,  “ Neither  of  them  was  bom  a Brit- 
ish subject,  or  had  committed  any  offense  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  England.  Consequently  neither  of  them  was 
amenable  to  English  law.  The  imprisonment  of  neither 
was  conformable  to  the  law  of  England  or  the  law  of  na- 
tions.” 

Still,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  justifies  the  crime  upon  the 
plea  of  necessity.  In  reference  to  the  subsequent  act%  by 
which  the  government  attempted  to  legalize  an  outrage 
already  committed,  he  says,  44  Agreeably  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  the  detention  of  Napoleon  was  legalized  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament.*  By  the  bare  passing  of 
such  an  act,  it  was  tacitly  assumed  that  the  antecedent 
detention  was  without  warrant  of  law'.  This  evident 
truth  is  more  fully  admitted  by  the  language  of  the  statute, 
which,  in  assigning  the  reason  for  passing  it,  alleges  that 
* it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  for  the  general  safety,  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte should  be  detained  and  kept  in  custody  and  it  is 
still  more  explicitly  declared  by  a specific  enactment,  which 
pronounces  that  he  4 shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  and 
shall  be  treated  and  dealt  with  as  a prisoner  of  war’— a 
distinct  admission  that  he  was  not  so  in  contemplation  of 
law,  until  the  statute  had  imposed  that  character  upon 
him.” 

• tl  Geo.  III.  cep.  33,  A.D.  1816. 


eagerly  volunteered  their  efforts  to  place  the  out- 
lawed Emperor  under  the  protection  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution. 

The  French  gentlemen  composing  the  suite 
of  the  Emperor  were  in  great  consternation,  since 
but  four  of  them  could  be  permitted  to  accompany 
him  to  St.  Helena.  Their  attachment  to  Napo- 
leon was  so  strong  that  all  were  anxious  to  share 
his  dreary  and  life-long  imprisonment.  Dreadful 
as  was  this  doom,  44  we  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
sire,” say*  Las  Cases, 44  that  each  of  us  might  be 
among  those  whom  the  Emperor  would  choose; 
entertaining  but  one  fear,  that  of  finding  our- 
selves excluded.” 

Two  of  the  daily  papers  generously  and  w arm- 
ly espoused  the  cause  of  the  Emperor.  The 
voice  of  the  people  grew  louder.  The  number  of 
boats  daily  increased,  and  so  crowded  the  Bel - 
lerophon  that  discharges  of  musketiy  were  em- 
ployed to  keep  them  at  a distance.  W henever 
the  Emperor  appeared  upon  deck,  he  was  greeted 
with  constantly  increasing  enthusiasm  of  acclaim. 
Napoleon  began  to  be  cheered  by  the  hope  that 
the  despotism  of  the  government  would  Le  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

The  Northumberland , under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Cockburn,  was  to  convey  the  Emperor 
to  St.  Helena.  This  ship  was  at  Portsmouth, 
not  quite  ready  for  so  long  a voyage.  The  Min- 
isters were  exceedingly  uneasy  in  view  of  the 
public  developments  in  favor  of  the  Emperor. 
They  consequently  ngrd  the  utmost  possible 
dispatch  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  ship. 
Under  these  circumstances,  by  the  advice  of  an 
English  lawyer,  the  Emperor  wrote  the  follow- 
ing Protest,  to  te  forwarded  to  tLe  English  gov- 
ernment : 

PR0TE8T. 

44 1 hereby  solemnly  protest,  in  the  face  of 
Heaven  and  mankind,  against  the  violence  that 
is  done  me,  and  the  violation  of  my  most  sacred 
rights  in  forcibly  disposing  of  my  person  and  lib- 
erty. I voluntarily  came  on  board  the  Bcller- 
ophon.  I am  not  the  prisoner,  I am  the  guest 
of  England.  I came,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Captain  himself,  who  said  he  had  orders  frem 
the  government  to  receive  and  convey  me  to  En- 
gland, together  with  roy  suite,  if  agreeable  to  me. 
I came  forward  with  confidence  to  place  myself 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  England. 
When  once  on  board  the  Bellerophon , I was  en- 
titled to  the  hospitality  of  the  British  people.  If 
the  government,  in  giving  the  Captain  of  the  Bcl- 
Icrophon  orders  to  receive  me,  only  wished  to  lay 
a snare,  it  has  forfeited  its  honor  and  disgraced 
its  flag.  If  this  act  be  consummated,  it  will  be 
in  vain  for  the  English  henceforth  to  talk  of  their 
sincerity,  their  laws,  and  liberties.  British  faith 
will  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality  of  the  Bcl- 
ler ophon. 

44 1 appeal  to  history.  It  will  say  that  an  en- 
emy, who  made  war  for  twenty  years  against  the 
English  people,  came  spontaneously,  in  the  hour 
of  misfortune,  to  seek  an  asylum  under  their  law  8. 
What  more  striking  proof  could  he  give  of  his 
esteem  and  confidence!  But  how  did  England 
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reply  to  such  an  act  of  magnanimity?  Jt  prc- 
tentlfj  to  hold  out  a hospitable  hand  la  the  ene- 
my, and  on  giving  himself  up  with  confidence  he 
was  immolated.  Napoleon. 

•*  Belterophon,  at  Sea,  August  4,  18(5." 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  as  the  Emperor 
was  slowly  pacing  the  deck  conversing  with  Las 
Cases,  ho  quietly  drew  from  under  his  waistcoat 
the  valuable  diamond  necklace  which  Queen  Hor- 
tense  had  pressed  upon  him,  and,  without  slacken- 
ing his  pace,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  L is  Gases, 
saying,  •*  Take  care  of  that  for  me,’'  H u then  con- 
tinued his  conversation,  upon  a totally  different 
subject,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 

Two  plans  were  formed,  by  legal  gentlemen  in 
London,  to  rescue  the  Emperor  from  the  despotic 
grasp  of  the  Ministers,  and  to  place  him  under 
the  protection  of  British  law.  One  effort  was,  to 
demand  the  person  of  Napoleon,  through  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
cite  him,  ;vs  .1  witness,  in  an  important  trial;  to 
prove  the  condition  of  the  French  navy.  When 
the  officer  arrived  to  serve  the  writ  on  Lord  Keith* 
the  Admiral  contrive!  to  keep  the  boat  off  until 
he  had  leaped  into  his  twelve-oared  barge.  Then 
there  ensued  a race  in  which  the  Admiral  was  of 
course  >1  victor,  but  which  provoked  the  mirth  of 
all  England,  and  afro  roused  the  indignation  of 
many  generous  hearts 

The  government,  alarmed  by  these  determined 
efforts  to  rescue  their  victim  from  a life-long  im- 
prisonment and  a lingering  death,  ordered  the 
Bfllcrophnn  immediately  to  put  to  sea.  and  to  re- 
main cruising  off  T ubav  till  she  could  he  joined 
by  the  squadron  from  Portsmouth  destined  for 
St.  Helena.  It  in  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the 
British  nation,  that  the  Ministers,  while  perpe- 
trating this  high-handt'd  crime,  could  not,  with 


safety,  take  Napoleon  into  any  harbor  in  En- 
gland The  wind  was  high  and  the  sea  rough, 
but  the  Bclhrophxm  weighed  anchor  and  pushed 
out  into  the  stormy  waves.  Here  the  ship  re- 
mained for  several  days,  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  all  on  board,  pitching  and  rolling  on  the  rest- 
less billows.  * 

The  Emperor  choso  as  his  companions  the 
Grand-Marshal  Bertrand.  Count  Montholon,  and 
Count  Las  Cases  General  Gourgaud  was  in 
such  despair  at  being  left,  and  pleaded  so  earn- 
estly to  be  taken,  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
struct ions  allowed  Napoleon  to  take  hut  three 
officers,  it  was  consented  that  Las  Cases  should 
be  considered,  not  as  an  officer,  but  as  private 
secretary.  Thus  Gourgaud  was  included. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  Northumberland . 
with  two  frigates,  arrived  at  Torbay.  Admiral 
Keith  and  Admiral  Cockburn  came  on  board 
the  Bclttttfphan  Both  seemed  embarrassed  and 
ashamed  of  the  ignominious  business  they  were 
called  unon  to  perform  Admiral  Keith  was  a 
gentleman  of  highly  [ otished  manners.  He  seem- 


* " The  mends  of  Napoleon  in  England,  meanwhile— 
for  notwithstanding  the  odium  which  had  been  uniformly 
cast  upon  bun  by  authority,  his  real  r ha  racier  had  grad 
willy  become  known,  nnd  the  revul soon.  consequent  upon 
the  detection  of  falsehood,  had  nniumlly  converted  many, 
who  hid  been  unwltttnjr  dimes,  into  admiring  friends,  10 
say  nothing  of  the  n timber  of  i ill vlhgent  persons  who  had 
never  been  deceived — used  all  their  inhume*  to  soften  the 
ri.gor  r>C  his  smtenco;  nnd  failing  in  their  appeals  to  ihe 
demmey  of  Iho  government,  they  had  recount*  to  other, 
though  renainly  as  inadequate  means,  to  *f Pet  their  pur- 
pose (1  was  first  sought  to  procure  his  removal  on  shore 
by  a writ  of  hahru*  ™rpu*  ; but  this  process  was  (bund 
to  b«  inapplicable  to  an  alien  . upon  which  0 aubpeena 
was  issued,  citing  him  to  appear  as  witness  in  an  action 
brought  hy  a naval  officer  for  libel . This  proceeding  seen* 
to  have  alarmed  and  confounded  both  the  Admiralty  Board 
and  Its  officer,  Lord  Keith  u— -History  of  Xapoltvn  fry 
CleoTfe  Af.  Bust*?.  London,  1840. 
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ed  to  feel  keenly  the  insults  which  his  govern- 
ment was  heaping  upon  the  Emperor.  With 
crimson  cheeks  and  faltering  speech  he  informed 
Napoleon  that  he  was  ordered  to  search  his  lug- 
gage and  that  of  his  suite,  and  to  take  away  all 
the  money  that  could  be  found.  He.  however, 
gave  the  kind  assurance  that  the  English  govern- 
ment did  not  intend  to  rob  General  Bonaparte ; 
lmt  that  they  would  act  as  guardians,  and  keep 
his  money  safely,  that  he  might  not  squander  it 
in  attempts  to  escape.  “ When  General  Bona- 
parte dies,”  the  government  authorised  the  Ad- 
miral to  say,  “ he  can  dispose  of  his  properly  by 
Will,  and  he  may  be  assured  that  his  Will  shall 
be  faithfully  executed.”  The  Emperor  and  his 
friends  were  also  ordered  to  surrender  their  swords. 
General  Bonaparte  was  also  informed,  that,  if  he 
should  make  any  effort  to  escape,  he  would  expose 
himself  to  close  confinement  A few  months  af- 
terward an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  subject- 
ing to  the  penalty  of  death  any  of  his  suite  who 
should  attempt  to  facilitate  his  escape. 

Admiral  Coekbuni  attended  to  this  humiliating 
task.  The  French  gentlemen  refused  to  be  pres- 
ent at  an  outrage  ao  ignominious.  The  Emper- 
or's valet,  Marchand,  opened  the  trunks  for  the 


search.  The  business  was  faithfully  executed 
Every  article  was  examined,  not  even  excepting 
the  Emperor's  body  linen.  About  twenty  thou- 
sand  dollars  was  taken,  in  gold,  from  the  trunks 
Twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  gold,  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  March  and,  the  Emperor's  va)et-de- 
chambrc,  for  his  master's  present  use  in  remuner- 
ating his  servants  The  Admiral  was.  however, 
not  willing  to  thrust  hfs  hand  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Emperor,  or  to  order  him  to  take  otf  his  shirt 
Thus  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  diamonds  and  letters  of  credit,  were  re- 
tained* 

The  two  Admirals  now  came  into  the  cabin 
where  the  Emperor,  calm  and  sorrowful,  wa* 
standing  by  the  stern  windows.  Las  Cases, 
Count  Montholon,  General  Bertrand,  and  Gen 
era!  Gourgaud,  burning  with  unavailing  indig- 
nation, were  at  his  side  Lord  Keith — in  nbe- 
dience  to  a command  from  which  his  soul  re- 
volted— in  a voice  tremulous  with  erobarm** 
ment  and  shame,  said,  4i  England  demand*  yo»r 
sirord  /" 

The  strange  demand  seemed  to  rouse  the  Ero- 

* Sims  Mo/notm  of  Dnkc  of  Rorigo,  vot.  it,  p.  176 ; 
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peror  from  « painful  reverie;  Re  looked  up  with  j uu‘vitabi0  4«ath.  Their  subsequent  poi*}* 
ft tfonvuUjve  movement*  placed  hi«  hand  upon  the  j *uifcfbrgth~wb>forh«;  victim*  -of  poverty,  pejv 
hilt  of  his  sword,  and  ns«d  upon  the  Admiral  one  locution,  and  mile — wm  awful.  Pioriikouslti 
of  those  withering  glssmes  wlikh  few  men  had  \ Ftdisb  officer  'who  had  bwm  raised  iixw  the 
been  able  to  withstand-  3>drd  l&ith  shokjf  go  ntj.  j with  bnploret}  Lard  Keith  to  allow 

further  His  head,  silvern}  With  gniy  halt*,  fell  him  fc*  follow  hfe  beloved  Kuipem*  even  in  the 
upon  hia  breast.  itrir. '-/, : . '-' 

indict-  another  pang  ups*  :iho  iUmu  nous  iicttm  Mr>  O'Meara  wa^  the  sqrgeptr  of  the  #e/fer* 
before  him.  B*/wing  profoundly  Urn)  with  <fecp\*  apian*  W with  etHfoi^iasio  atitU'iind  lumself 
emotion  to  the  Emperor,  without  ultenng  a word  lo  Napoleon,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
he withdi^w  Of  the  Admiral  ven-  hia  phyaician.  About  il  o?c{ock >ti\e  ba-rgb  ap- 

tuf^i  iu  remind  him  that  the  command  of  the  Min-  peared  to  convoy  the  Emperor  lu  the  Northern- 
istery  wu*  cfplicitr— that  the  sword  of  Napoleon  btrtakd.  Aa  Napoleon  cn)^e«iihe'«)Ujme^B^k 
should  he  earrcridomf.  Lord  Keith,  turning  upaa  of  the  ship  the  men  presented  sums,  and  three 
hid  hoof.  indigaiUttjy  repliedj  “ Mind  your  own  ruffles  of  the  drum  were  Wut,  auch  as  Are  used 
fondness  F*  \*\  ;V/\  /•  in  a salute  to  * general  offleer.  He  uncovem) 

Napoleon  then  sent  for  Captain  Maitland,  and  hi*  head,  and  said  - M Captain  Maitland,  ! fca&p 
said  ; fef  have  teqvie«ted  thia  in  order  »o  re-  this  last  opportunity  »>f  thanking  you  for  the  man- 
tumyny  thanfca  for  jour  kindness  ami  attention  tier  in  which:  you  liawi  treated  rue  while  on  hoard 
while  I bAve  beep.;  act  board  dfo  &tUtn\phan>  and  the  BrtteTpphvn  " Then  tutiuijg  to  ihk  officer* 
*l»(i  to  Uog  tfekt ;ybd  wh  convey  them  to  the  offi-  who  ww  Mandtn^  by,  he  added ,-  y*  iienUcmen,  J 
«era  and  to  the  ehip' » company  under  your  com-  have  your  foptain  i&eppisx#  tyf  §raF 

mand  My  reception  In  England  has  been  for  itude  for  your  aUcntfofta  to  m^t  and  co  those  who 
different  front wtrat X had  amid  paled:  I.  buve,  have  followed  my  fortunes.**  He  then  advanced.  • 
howovvi.  no  longer  us  tea.ru  that  it  ik  not  fair  to  to  the  gangway,  but,  before  descending,  bowed 
nidge  of  die-  cliar-mtwr  <d  * people  by  the  conduct  two  at  three  times  to  ihe  er*iW.  as- 

of  tfinjr  rownirfizat,  it  give®  me great  xutisCac-  yerobted  in  the  Wiitet  and  an  ihe  fofw?aruie.  He 
Uoa  to  aaauyo  you  that  I feel  yrutr  conduct  to  me  vru*  followed  by  th/-  French  -officer.*  with  their 
throu ghaut,  has  been  that  ed  a gCTdfoman  and  a ladies,  aaid  by  Lord  Kvitk  After  the  boM  had 
mm  of  honor.'*  shoved  oft  and  was  * few  ynrda.fftw?  Jim  ship,  he 

Napoleon  took  an  alTecling  leave  of  his  friends  rose,  took  off  Ufo  feat  fnd .bowed,  first  io  the  oftt- 
whc/  wetu  forbidden  to  aotu>mp*ny  him.  'Their  $ cers  and  ihntv  to  the  men  He  thj?n  nat  down. 
uugfuj*U  wag  very  great,  and  manf  of  Mu?Of  wepv  | aiid,  ^itfe  perfect  rumpt^^e  s>Xfl  f*>Ht«hs*»r  en- 
; t#*  Who  left.  • bdth  .wife  'ahil-i;hfitod-?ht'fe  cpnyei;.sMfon::ifr}!h.,Ltfrd  ,K4eith 

child reTi  to  dfvoto  fnfUfielf  to  the  Empefor— said  fe  Thtr  household  pi  tbs  as  now*  com- 

to  Lord  K*Uhr  ’ You  sue,  my  lord,  that  the  only  posed,  «»jr»sisted  of  Count  and  Counters  Mobtho- 
pci%>u»  '0il4.  aro  those  wtfo  yumam  loa  iUui  chUdj  C-ount  «nd  and 

Th^  Bhip^ror  adfcetianately  embraced  '.fhr^V.chijdreitv  Saron  Otniigniid,  €oum  Cas- 
L>«n*.»ral  Laltcraand  the  Dokfi  of  Kovigo  after  nt>,  ind  Dr  Hoary  O’Meara.  T here  M*er*  dno 
>:he  Fmich  msurnjr,  clamping  thorn m hb  arms-  thirteen  iful{vjdu>ife  in  the  raAous  glides'  of:««rv- 
yad  prrsmngf  hfe  cheek  to  dnuw,  Ho  h^d  nerved  nnU— wkin#  .in  all  ..twenty -four  .persons-..  $uc 
hmiseff  io  euuip<wufef  hu\  eU^mbt}  tuanv  5a  h is  ausiety  to  foIUmyth*  JZmpxrar,  euc- 

ouiily  from  thftir ’jyoo.  headed  in  concealing  hirwtlfun  hoatiy ^ tlie  ship. 

Th*  Ffench  govenntoent  ha*f  ukeltidal-  SaVafV  When,  dfei^vct^i,  ho  held  as  A prisoner 
and  Lalfomaud  ffdm  the  amnesiy , anil  nirw  tlie  during  the ; voyage r suul  w»»  not  permitt^S  la 
Bnfe*h  Miiibfcry  prolnbited  thnm  trom  accompany v land. 

ing  Napoleon  lo  St  HifteiU  Thus  Umse  dfetin-  The  orders?  gwmv  by  Uu-?  government  to  $it 
gufehnd  aichr-wfrd^e  only  oirsis  vvafr  their  gencr-  Gmrgu  Cockbum  were  very  eapUcit — :Uist  Napo- 
ous  fie^otibn  to  Ihcir  5<rmeign— wnrn Oonbigri^ft  to  leun  shmlfd  hot  he  recognized  as  Bmpci  o*.  huteim- 
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ply  as  General.  They  persisted  to  the  last  in  the 
assumption  that  he  was  an  usurper,  and  that  the 
people  of  France  who  placed  him  upon  the  throne 
were  rebels.  When  the  Emperor  was  informed 
of  this  decree,  lie  simply  remarked*  “They  may 
call  me  what  they  please;  they  can  not  prevent 
me  from  being  myself." 

The  Northumberland  was  manned  hy  more  than 
a thousand  sailors.  As  the  barge  approached, 
every  eye,  of  officers  and  seamen,  was  riveted 
Upon  the  man  whom  the  world  has  pronounced 
to  be  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  time.  Universal  silence,  adding  almost 
religious  awe  to  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremonial, 
prevailed,  as  the  Emperor,  with  a slow  step,  as- 
cended the  gangway  anti  stood  upon  the  deck. 
The  officers  of  the  Northumberland  stood  in  a 
group  uncovered.  The  Emperor  raised  his  hat, 
when  the  guard  presented  arms  and  the  drums 


rolled.  After  addressing  a few  words,  with  an 
air  of  the  most  affable  politeness,  to  those  near 
him,  he  retired  to  his  cabin. 

It  is  indeed  whimsical  to  see  the  British  Min- 
isters attach  so  much  importance  to  withholding 
the  title  of  Emperor  from  one  who  had  governed 
so  large  a portion  of  Europe — who  hud  been  the 
creator  of  kings — and  w hose  imperial  title  had  been 
recognized  by  every  Continental  nation  Napo- 
leon was  so  far  superior  to  any  similar  weakness, 
that  he  intended  to  assume  the  name  of  Colonel 
Duroc  or  Muiron.  The  assumption,  however, 
that  the  French  nation  were  rebels,  and  had  no 
right  to  elect  him  their  Emperor,  roused  hia  indig- 
nation and  incited  him  to  an  honorable  resistance 
It  can  never  be  sufficiently  deplored  that  England 
lost  so  glorious  an  opportunity  of  dignifying  his- 
tory hy  the  record  of  a noble  deed.  Had  the  ap- 
peal of  Napoleon  met  with  a magnanimous  re- 
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The  shaded  parts  of  the  map  show  those  portions  of  (he  Empire  wrested  from  France  by  the  Allies 
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felKCimpN  or  MARSHAL  NET 


sponse,  it  would  have  consigned  much  of  the 
wrongs  the  English  government  had  previously  in- 
dieted  to  oblivion.  But  now  no  friend  of  England, 
who  is  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor,  can  ever 
hear  the  words  Napoleon  or  Si.  Helena  without 
feeling  the  cheek  tingle  with  the  blush  of  shame. 

Two  frigates  and  seven  sloops  of  war — all  with 
troops  on  board — were  prepared  for  the  voyage, 
and  the  next  day,  the  9th  of  August,  the  whole 
squadron,  guarding  one  man , set  sail  f>r  St 
Heleua.  What  a comment  upon  the  grandeur 
of  his  character,  and  the  powerful  influence  he 
had  obtained  over  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope, that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  semi  him 
to  a lonely  rock  two  thousand  miles  from  France, 
to  place  an  army  of  bayonets  around  his  solitary 
hut,  and  t<>  girdle  the  island  wi’h  a squadron  of 
armed  ships ! Surely  N qiotcun  stands  alone 
and  unrivaled  in  his  glory. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  Blucher 
and  Wellington  marched  vigorously  to  Paris. 


Blucher,  with  savage  barbarity,  plundered  and 
ravaged  the  country  through  which  .he  marched 
The  French  soldiers,  disheartened  by  the  lors  of 
their  Emperor,  would  not  fight  lor  the  provision- 
al government.  A few  despairing  and  Moody 
battles  ensued,  w hen  Paris  again  capitulated,  and 
the  English  and  Prussians  triumphantly  encamp- 
ed in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  in  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields.  Fiance  was  humiliated.  Her  crime, 
in  choosing  her  own  Emperor,  was  unpardonable. 
Blucher,  drunk  with  exultation  and  wine,  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  restrained  fil  m blowing  up 
the  beautiful  bridge  of  Jena,  which  spens  the 
Seine,  and  Ihtvmagnificcnt  monument  in  ihi  Place 
Ven dome.  The  allied  sovereigns  soon  arrived, 
with  their  countless  hosts.  France  was  dismem- 
bered without  merry,  h^r  strop 2 fortresses  were 
«u rrendeml  to  live  AjHc  v t?  e Lome  was  strip- 
prj  of  all  those  treasures  t f art  which  had  been 
surrendered  u>  France  by  honiilo  nations,  in  rec- 
ompense for  perfidious  attacks.  The  enormous 
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mm  of threw  hundred  ami .million  five. 'bm-  immeni:  wfefr  Nap«fc«m  had  e*tabJi&hc<£  Bui 
<lrc*.t  ihoum.ml  dolUr*  ww. extorted  from  the  pe*>  *1  was  top*  tote  to  repeal  Nat^teoc.  a captive- an 
pic*  to  pfij  the  .Allies  far  the  expense  (neti^rissdin  a British  ship,-  wa>  pa*8«ng  far-  away  'to  eruel-W 
cruHbityg  the  iwlepetidiince  aTFr.-mcc  A n army  of  pn*>mnent;  m\d  to  a . hngertog  deafh>  Frjmw. 
one  filmed  $rt<£  fiftythimsami  allied  . troops  'Work  j&ftgid  band  4^  ^hj^btod  and  bluing 
sttatiooeA  *h  >tf  th*  Fttmuta  fonrea^e??  along  the  ftuffc.  yftfcitf  i *mj* M-sifii  iio  &q*$. 
frontier,  to  he  by  da?  people,  I'm?  By  dtp  Capituhlkui:  kt  P;rn*  it  was- e-tprcfthfr 

from  throe  to  five  to  keep  FfAnee  in  «ui*jee  declared,  that  *\no  pcr»at! fchonift  be  00lcst^dfba‘ 
ton.  Tia^seeTte  olV-tuii  atio^  his  jwlUw'af  dating  the  H«m- 

ri efw  of  the  whole  Jf/itoric/r  am#  in  one  field.  The  dred  Days  " W«dfingtcm  and  f&uchfcr  concluded 
mighty  host  consisted  . of  fln*  hundred  and  sixty  the.  .capitulation,  anil  their  sovetogro? tnjuto4  % 
thousand  men,  including  twenty  -eight  ffipwaand  But  the  Alfiessran  tfeverto  havkp&id  any  rygahJ 
cavalry,  ami  five  hundred  ami  forty  pieces  of  can*  to  thru  plighted  faith.  Filly-eight  persons  Were 
non.  They  were  assembled  upon  an  immense  banished,  and  three  condemned  to  Among 

plain  at  a kbott  distance  from  Chalons.  At  the  these  three  was  Marshal  Ney,  who  ykyifld  ti> 
signal  of  a single  gun  fired  from  a Txcigltfv  three  perl) ape  the  most  powerful  temptation  wh4<ih  had 
ebeere  were  gimi  by  all  tmt  troops  The  awful  ever  been  presented  to  a gcnerwM?  soul,  Slit  inay*- 


;he«ti  Fixing  for  a tnomrml  tes 
vig Je  eve  npoe  the  sbitomig 
iimketo  before  htox.  he-caindy 

Ten  todlftte 

irtd  her  Mi  doad  A farmer 

a kinder  friend,  a irtoto  devoted 
pafnot/hevirr  Uwf,  HW^fc 
upow  her  knees*  tod  implored 
of  Louis  X Y U r ifih  iwirdon  af 
hof  tiUiibaTl‘1,  bui  WtftJ  #tomly 
repul*i4'  The  tiding  that  he 
wivi  m rpbrp  threw  her  into 
convulmona,  and  she  fftt- 
.lowud  lier  beloved  ^ompauioh 


to  the  grave. 

Wellington  can  newr  escape 
condemnation  for  pero  fitting 
such  a violation  of  noiibnaf 
honor,  N o motto  how  guilty 
Ney  might  have  been  deemed 
by  the  Allies,  live  eaptculeltoi 
which  Wellington  had  wgned 
pledged  liis  Thk  Vf^gfet 

pflfie  world  Wibuto  re  ha*  fedbm 
upon  Wdlingtoi  ruV?to  than 
upon  Bhieiier,  fi>f  «o  vyhe  e.*r 
peeled  any  thing  bnl  baHtemro 
frmii  ‘"Rmissia -a  dobaUfbod  dra- 
goon,^ But  England's  proud 
nuke,  unfortunately 3 at  fb&t 
time,  allowed  bio  mind  to  to 
sadly  darkened  by  angry  prfr 
judices. 


THE  GENERATIONS  OF  FASHION 


.pul  kinder  the  D.a>i  of  fashion  The  interact  of 
beaatyift  upon  iv  iix&id  of  good  tnwe  Unt  il 
become.  *md  ^*co«UTiufi)utiietI  from  ihe.depU-S  o\ 
W&jj  wclb  fd|ed . pore*.  Nt>  mallei*  bow  beeom- 
trig  fr.'Uae-  ft.-few  he- 

«r«fe,  whatever  may  be  $5j  intrinsic  merits  of  ele- 
gance, art,  or  coetliKeifes  ; howAvef  much  human 
brains  and  band*  Irnvcf  .labored  tn  make  it  acorn- 
bin  a don  of  utility  and  beauty  3 fa  now  a dunkt’iu 
$tytfi4&d  thing,  dc.*pUcd  piemen  dnd  *coro$d 
of  mm  barely  toU  ro led  by  the  per*;**iifaa  pov- 
e rty r air  induced  to  etik  a home  in  (fie  ha  unis  o( 
vice.  ' . • ,'*.i  ■ , '.Sft- . * 

Tiu’a  caprice,  whieklookb.^  to  change*  for 
its  aliment,  w a*  did.  a*  Kviamn  inve niion.  I m?>hc 
no  doubt  that  Eve  omi  ttomimeetiie  *am»\pab 
tern  of  while  Adam  snare h^l  diligently 

tllf*  forest*  through  id  dfaomfy  the  colour  of  hid 
I vegetables  bm*.dite£:  ;I1ic  Ihjly  neman  turn*  to  na- 
j lure  for  his  bo&k/nf  fashion*.  and  deekft  to  rival 
| the  hues  of  the  bin!  ftf  l^diae  Jii  tbe  hinple  fold* 
: of  his  liriOWii-^ddmt  k-vi^|«s*."  E vay  .^vrigc 
\ finds  hi«  gmtefet  wan.*  in  the  bright  gf  ^gg#>  of 
JmviHkatiim,  If  tlW  fa  » fahem  on  ravtti  that 
■ chug*  to  its  old  tlfahe*  Abd  hiimture  b^caufte 


sheer  disgust  of  lire  old  and  capricious  love  for 
the  new,  I have  yet  to- discover  it 

A passion  so  universal  inifat  be  productive  of 
more  gcbdihan,evil  ot  eUeat  would  die  of  noglccl 
At  iiret  glance,  oolhing  appears  more  tmreasom 
•able,  and  more  .desltuclivc  of exeellrrn than  ibfa 
devotion  jo  variety, , The  v*  love'’  of  one  *catrim  $& 
(ft*  - fngfa"  of  ihe  next.  No  sooner  have  Vr 
reconciled  ouf  eye*  and  shoulders  to  one  (it,  and 
began  Uj  think  it  tolerable,  than  we  ahatidcm  il  for 
.Borne  fttfah  abomination  of  the  labor  or  jroilfatc, 
mid  recoimnciiee^ur  pepance  of  ntw~ formed  inev 
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THE  GENERATIONS  OF  FASHIONS 

IF  there  he  earthly  object  more  dew.' r you? 

of  pity  than  another,  whatdrt  you  ihiiik  tt  l»v 
curious  reader  1 A*  a Vaukee,  with  All  your  in. 
he  riled  traditionary  lcmerie9*v  you  will  jtfaeT 
guese  f I (cave  that  to  a F renchmsn  ; and,  .fait 
to  keep  you  lunger  m 3nspehsb--llie  v/omt 
bid  policy  for  an  author — I will  tell  you  It  far 
;«r.  *•  i«o/  V How  many  clelinately-cliis* 

clod  rmses  are  tmrnrd  up  at  that  irrevocable  »en- 
toocc  of  coivicUin  ttiviu,  while  disgrtfit  dt  the  sight* 
ailvl  amazement  at  \hc  andacity  c/f  the  shopkeep- 
er,; pbiy  obmit  the  lines  of  the  fairest  month*,,  as 
their  lovely  jaiseesimr^lurniheir  buck^pcrcroptor- 
ily  upiio  u:t  ariicl.6  ii-tdeh  bilt  a mortth  before  was 
iho  co  vidr it  object  of  all  *?y  iis.~r-L ' vi  p«  r fee!  be.a u t v ' ’ 
— ii  v ldve^"<Uwith  an  -ekclairtafbry  Pooh,! 

it  if-  obi-  bisluoucd  v To  tine  an  expressive,  though 
vulgar  phrase,  that  j#  >**.a  clincher /f  The  fate  of  ml 


actnrd-fHa  Jsi  ih? :■  vieWo  of  KlisVin5,  wri-tilicctum 
r,->il[.’!  ; s iho  l-iboi  of  Iiitlf  luiilils  itu.il  the  ripos t 
»f  crtcA t. 

Su  in.  other  things  W*  no  ww  o lebme 
•utilitv  and  beauty,  fcwrng  an  an.ir>.  which  it 
truly  ui  il&telh  than  wfr>bAndon  it,  add 

cbAtent  oUr3t*lvefi  with  #vw  crude  rmvtlty,  Wbc 
discarded  m lum,  at  soou  as  it  has  ndvonce^l 


and  Persian  fiat  has  gone  forth  from  feminine  lips. 
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through  ita  several  degree  of  fashion  to  any  thing" 
like  comfortable  excellence.  An  individual  who 
venture®  to  like  what  suits  and  fils  him  well,  in 
opposition  to  the  novel  and  fashionable,  becomes 
a pariah  at  once-  He  is  abandoned  of  society  ; 
lucky  if  known  as  nothing  worse  than  an  “odd, 
old-fashioned  fellow,”  and  of  no  more  account  in 
creation  than  a dead  leaf.  In  U£  ml  they  arc 
doomed  to  equal  consideration  with  an  old  hat, 
substituting  a stale  joke  for  the  decided  kick,  cither 
of  which  is  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  firmament 
of  fashion. 

If  this  love  of  variety  had  no  other  recommend- 
ation than  to  prevent  repletion  in  the  puma  of 
the  rich,  it  would  still  be  a social  blessing  It 
feeds,  clothes,  and  houses  half  the  world,  ft  feels 
the  way  to  artistic  perfection,  opens  the  doors  to 
ingenuity,  favors  invention,  and  prevent*  menial 
stagnation,  Costly  and  anhoying  to  the  individ- 
ual it  rtfriy  be,  but  to  the  nation  it  is  beneficial. 
The  very  whims  of  beauty  arc  so  much  bounty  to 
industry  am]  art.  Mere  dandyism  is  the  rust  of 
civilisation.  Like  corroded  steel,  it  shows  the 
most  where  the  polish  is  most  brilliant 

Paris  is  the  central  star  of  fashion.  Whatever 
is  seen  elsewhere  is  a ray  from  her  light,  dimin- 
ishing in  lustre  as  it  recedes  from  that  city  The 
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the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  The  conquests  of 
the  mo  listen  are  wider  thaii  those  of  the  marshals, 

A French  army  of  “ artistes”  have  insinuated 
themselves*  as  worms  into  old  books  and  furni- 
ture, into  every  cranny  of  past  civilization.  They 
are  rapidly  undermining  every  habit,  both  of  the 
body  and  for  the  hoJy,  of  the  past.  At  present 
the  adulterine  mixture  is  becoming  to  neither  con- 
dition ; but  before  the  army  of  French  cooks,  danc- 
ing-masters, tailors,  modistes,  coifTaurs,  valets* 
fcmmes-de-chanibrcB,  and  mechanics  of  knick- 
knackery,  every  other  knick-knackery  and  fash- 
ion not  absolutely  Parisian  in  its  origin  and  edu- 
cation is  rapidly  giving  way.  Whether  this  is  an 
incipient  stage  of  the  millennium  or  not,  when 
mankind  are  to  be  all  brethren,  alike  in  speech, 
habits,  and  rule*  remains  to  be  seen.  This  much 
we  know,  that  French  millinery  is  the  dominant 
power  of  civilization.  England's  Queen  and  Rus- 
sia's Czar  alike  acknowledge  its  supremacy,  Par- 
isian fashion,  which,  like  all  others,  once  hail  a 
local  character  of  its  own,  has  now  become  a 
cosmopolite,  making  itself  equally  at  home  in  Thn- 
buntoo  as  in  the  Champs  Elysecs. 

Whether  the  world  will  gain  in  picturesque 


cflect  by  the  obliteration  of  national  costumes  may 
well  he  doubted;  hut  whether  French  taste  has 
not  a wide  gulf  yet  to  pass,  before  it  can  make 
any  thing  graceful  and  comfortable  of  the  stove- 
pipe hat;  dismal  colors,  and  swaddling  clothes  to 
which  it  dooms  its  male  devotees,  is  no  matter  of 
doubt  at  ail.  It  is  in  the  infancy  of  its  empire, 
and  has  yet  much  to  learn  before  mankind  will 
acknowledge  its  sway  nn  easy  one.  The  most 
that  can  now  be  said  in  its  favor  is,  that  in  its  rest- 
lessness it  may  by  chance  hit  upon  some  combina- 
tion which  shall  reconcile  comfort  and  beauty  But 
we  very  much  fear,  if  it  succeeded  in  this,  that  it 
would  not  allow  it  tr.  live  a month. 

One  secret  of  Parisian  success  in  the  empire 
of  fashion  is  this  : In  the  past,  it  cunningly  bor- 
rowed of  all  nations  every  peculiarity  that  could 
be  turned  to  account  in  its  own  rage  for  novelty. 
The  Romans  admitted  the  deities  of  conquered 
nations  into  their  mythology  without  scrutiny. 
Their  great  scheme  of  government  comprehended 
every  worship,  provided  it  was  not  purer  than 
their  own.  Parisians  borrowed  every  hue  and  cut 
from  rival  costumes,  and  transformed  them  to 
their  own  tastes  and  purposes.  Receiving  every 
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thing  in  the  beginning,  they 
have  ended  by  giving  every 
thing,  and  the  whole  world 
now  looks  to  Paris  a a the 
arbitTess  of  fashion,  a a the 
Jew  does  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Romanist  to  Rome,  for 
the  scat  of  their  religions. 

With  all  this,  however,  the 
F ranch  once  had  fashions  pe- 
culiarly their  own.  Indeed 
their  empire  is  of  very  recent 
date,  and  it  is  well  worth  our 
trouble  to  go  back  a little,  and 
see  by  what  strange  meta- 
morphoses French  taste  has 
assumed  its  present  shape 
To  do  this,  I shall  be  com- 
pelled to  illustrate  freely,  for 
two  reasons.  I detest  the 
technicalities  of  dress,  and  if 
I employed  the  terms  in  de- 
scription, I could  neither  un- 
derstand the  costumes  myself 
or  make  them  intelligible  to 
my  readers  ; therefore  I shall 
adopt  the  better  plan  of  Jet- 
ting them  see  foT  themselves 

After  gunpowder  had  put 
an  end  to  metallic  armor,  the 
French  nobles,  by  the  usual 
force ofcontrauction.  ran  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and 
from  iron  by  the  pound  on 
their  necks,  began  to  wear 
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costly  lace  and  ribbons  by  the  yard.  This  in 
lime  subsided  into  the  most  elegant  of  court- 
dresses,  though  too  effeminate  in  its  character  for 
any  but  aristocratic  idlers.  Such  was  the  cos- 
tume of  the  perfumed  gallants  who  crowded  the 
ante-chambers  of  Pompadour  ami  Dubarray . In- 
trigue was  the  business  of  their  lives;  they  look- 
ed, acted,  studied,  and  above  all  dressed  with  the 
paramount  view  of  captivating  the  fairer  sex. 
Dressing  therefore  was  a laborious  and  protract- 
ed Operation.,  which  demanded  ail  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  It  was  well  if  the  gallant  who  com- 
menced it  as  soon  as  lie  rose  from  his  couch  at 
noon,  finished  his  labor  of  love  by  three  o’clock 
The  hands,  withdrawn  from  the  night-gloves, 
must  be  soaked  for  a long  time  in  lotions  and 
washes,  to  remove  any  discoloration  or  rough- 
ness ; the  cheeks  were  to  be  tinted  with  carmin- 
atives to  give  a bloom  to  the  complexion,  pahd 
from  last  night’s  debauch  ; every  envious  pimple 
must  be  hidden  by  a patch ; the  clothe*  must  be 
perfumed,  the  linen  powdered  to  overcome  the 
smell  of  soap.  The  proper  tying  of  the  cravat 
was  the  great  labor  of  the  day  ; this  performed, 
the  wig  and  hat  properly  adjusted,  the  most  cap- 
tivating attitudes  and  graces  carefully  studied  luv 
fore  the  mirror,  and  the  French  noble  of  the  few 
years  before  the  Revolution  was  prepared  for  the 
Yon.  IX  — No.  54— 3 B 
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conquests  of  the  day.  But  before  this  elaborate 
costume  was  finally  swept  away  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  was  a brief  episode  of  simplicity 
Franklin  made  his  appearance  at  court  in  a suit 
of  sober  brown  AH  head*  were  turned.  Lace 
and  embroidery  and  powdered  curls  were  discard- 
ed. Straight  brown  coats  and  straight  cut  hair 
became  the  mode  of  the  moment. 

The  habit  succeeding  this  was  based  upon  the 
old  English  frock-coat,  with  its  ample  and  awk- 
ward folds,  which  by  sonic  unaccountable  freak 
became  all  at  once  the  rage  at  Paris.  The  Duke 
de  Lauroquaia  used  to  say  that  the  English  frock- 
coat  gave  r mortal  wound  to  the  costume  of  the 
French  noblesse,  which  speedily  degenerated,  with 
its  brocade  and  gay  colors,  into  a disguise  for  the 
carnival  or  a dress  for  a masquerade  ball ; while 
the  new  costume,  which  was  half  adopted  by  the 
ladies,  became  in  1787  as  we  see  it  in  the  cut 
which  we  present  of  the  fashions  of  that  year. 

Black,  which  heretofore  had  been  the  obscure 
color  confined  to  lawyers,  authors,  and  all  those 
who  then  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the 
vulgar  and  the  fashionable  world,  now  suddenly 
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took  a start,  and  became  the 
“ m plus  ultra*'  of  gentility 
The  pre-eminence  then  attained 
by  it  for  gentlemen  bus  been 
retained  to  tki*  day,  while  colors 
arc  banished  to  the  street  or 
masquerade#  At  this  time, 
too,  that  a bond  nation  of  abom- 
ination* for  the  covering  of  the 
head,  known  as  the  modern 
began  to  assume  its  pres- 
ets hideous  shape,  for  which 
the  transformer  deserves  the 
pfuna  of  decapitation  Expen- 
sive lace  became  the  passion  of 
the  dandies,  who  piqued  • hem- 
selves  upon  having  u different 
variety  for  each  season. 

Jl  was  the  fi«liit.m  aUo  for 
gentlemen  to  wear  much  costly 
jewelry,  as  another  mode  of 
distinguishing  them  selves  from 
the  plebeian  crowd  In  1780 
w’w  fatrodueod  the  singula  my 
of  wearing  two  watches  at 
once,  burdened  with  immense 
chains  Thht  w ft*  *lfcd  adopted 
by  the  ladies.  The  custom 
now  appears  ridiculous,  but  in 
reality  it  is  no  more  so  than 
the  present  one  pf  bailing  a 
vest  with  a huge  bundle  of  nore 
descript.  jewelry  — coral  and 
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iumc  ami*,  legs,  and.'dauhla-head* — under  the  name 
of  charm*.  The  Marshal  Richelieu  waa  one  of  the 
first  to  carry  two  watcher  One  day  a caller,  by 
*nnu-  mischance,  threw  them  Kuh  on  the  iWr.  He 
begaU  to  overwhelm  th»'  Marshal  wUb  excuse* 
‘'Make  yourself  easy,1'  rep  Inal  the  \eimt*  of  po- 
liteness, **  I never  saw  them  go  so  wuil 
iogeUmf  before  11 

i . The  ladies?  not  to  he  outdone  in  iflfr 
travagance  by  their  lords,  turned  thwr 
attention  to  their  hair,  and  invented  the 
strangest  coiffure*.  The  Homan  ladiw 
in  their  r3ge  for  red  perukes,  frequently 
sacrificed  their  own  raven  locks  alb> 
\ get  her,  and  accumulated  several  hundred 

of  different  shades  in  a short  tima,  The 
r V***m  of  the  French  was  for  white 

4^  A caricature  of  1778  gives  an  kW  of 
the  height  to  which  they  carried  tiicir 
new  fashion,  which,  after  till,  wa*  -W* 

. - much  above  the  truth. 

- ” The  chronicles  Uf  the  day  ar*  filled 

with  scandalous  stories  of  the  relation* 


caricature,  1778. 


between  the  grand  dames  ami  the  atlisU. 
iiittf  io  the  solitude  and  pri  vacy 

of  their  Mrirhaiutars  The  ati  of-  The 
JTOflfrw*  bwwue  a great  cine  hi  *W  e-yes 
i>f  taehioo,  A wofk  015  sui$ts*k  wa* 
published  . at  irigfcf  ddtiahr  tho  volufcae. 
The  firafesM>«  became  rich  attd  tUwtjn- 
gui«he4  The  fosft&ikfta  ^»*r<4rif.y  who 
W&s '."th$i contour  of  the  • Qiw*eo, ' Maria 
Antoinettf^  aueeecdcd  in  using  upward  of 
fourteen  yard*  of  gauxe  upon  a single 
head,  which  acquired  for  hurt  St  European 
renofrn. 

The  turbans  and  bowiet*  ofrhia  epoch 
Were  cquafiy  tfxtrayagant.  The  coiffures 
of  iht*  ladies  became  od  high  that  the.  face 
djeemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  their  hod- 
te»->  and  tfic  dipecuir  of  the  OfHffa  was 
cnmfKdl  tsd  itr  that  no  lady  with 

# lieid*dt<^  above  & cmaitu  height  should 
. feeiuhmtted  into  tbo  mbpHithfiafrn*  because 
da*  opciaUrre  were  unable  on  account  of 
tb*m  t o th*  stage . If  the  ladies  are 
Ltdiirwl  to  riawf  these  Hpe^niens  is 
o frights,"  Jet  thorn  eousider.  UJn?  to 
day  they  were  cptialddfed  eqbiilly  as  be- 
coming c&  the  present  styles, 

ft  was  vsa  vain  that  the  caricaturists 
h-ieled  their  yvoapon«i  iu  these  tmverihg 
hoad-iUessc*.  4k  TojKknot^^  would  not 
-**  come  down.'5  They  waxed  higher  and 
higher  , Threatening  iv  rival  the  tow  fit  of 
Bahcif/unttr  the  Queen  w&s  attacked  by 
a violent  ill/*  e/«  which  occaf  toned  the  3o»b 
of  tUe  ^Xen  fo^irit  thai  had  railed  forth 
. rile  genius  of  the-  coiffeurs  At  once  down 
went  the  towering  j>»Jeav  like  castles  in  the 
clciodsV  Every  lady  at  court  soared 
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of  the  male  for  one  month  was  frequently  adopted 
for  the  mode  of  the  female  for  the  next.  Sexual 
proprieties  in  dress  were  utterly  con  founded,  and 
this  medley  of  apparel  extended  in  some  degree 
to  habit*  and  pursuits.  The  ladies  seized  upon 
the  studies  and  occupations  of  men.  Many  of 
their  conquests  they  have  retained  to  this  day,  as 
any  one  conversant  with  Paris  can  perceive. 

In  the  midst  of  this  extravagance  came  the 
Revolution.  The  etiquette  and  magnificence  of 
the  old  society  disappeared  in  the  vortex  of  the 
social  whirlpool  Diamonds  and  lace,  flowers 
and  plumes,  embroidered  coats  and  satin  robes, 
all  the  luxurious  and  costly  creations  of  past  fash' 
ion,  sunk  more  rapidly  than  they  arose  For- 
tunes were  annihilated  in  a day.  Royalty  even 
put  on  plebeian  shoes,  mounted  the  coarse  cap 
of  the  worker,  and  shouted  the  hollow  cry  of 
*4  Egaliti?”  Fnivcrsal  brotherhood  was  on  the 
lips  of  men.  and  universal  hate  in  their  hearts. 
Religion  and  decency  fled  in  affright,  It  was  the 
advent  of  sans-culothsm.  For  a while,  coarse- 
ness 3iid  vulgarity,  under  the  garbs  of  equality 
and  fraternity,  reigned  triumphant  For  a time 
they  took  the  form  of  Anglo-mania.  This  was 
before  the  advent  of  the  “classical'’  era.  The 
clubhisls  carried  enormous  cudgels,  wore  thick 


shoes  and  coarse  coats,  and  in  all  ways  endeav- 
ored to  transform  themselves  into  blackguards, 
with  the  most  complete  success.  The  stones  of 
the  Bastiic  were  made  up  into  patriotic  breast- 
pins for  the  bosoms  of  beauty.  Copper  buckles 
replaced  the  gold  and  silver  of  former  years. 
Wealth  and  fashion,  once  so  inordinately  display- 
ed, were  now  the  sure  tokens  of  destruction* 
Safety  was  only  in  abject  humility  and  conspic- 
uous poverty.  But  French  nature,  though  it 
could  endure  the  tyranny  of  political  Jacobinism, 
was  restless  under  the  extinction  of  fashion  and 
obliteration  of  clean  breeches.  It  soon  rebelled, 
discarding  all  past  inventions,  struck  out  new 
and  tenfold  more  ridiculous  costumes  than  before. 
The  fashion-plates  of  that  time  reveal  this  rebel- 
lion against  fans-ailottism  in  a thousand  comical 
ways.  A view  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  the  garden  of  the  famous  “ Palais 
Royal, ” as  it  ex isted  in  1 792,  would  better  illustrate 
the  “cut”  of  the  day  than  pages  of  description. 
The  different  political  parties  displayed  their  mu- 
tual hatred,  not  so  much  in  words  which  they 
dared  not  utter,  as  in  the  silent  hut  mocking  elo- 
quence of  dress  The  popular  tri-colors  and  cut 
and  unpowdered  hair  remained,  however,  in  the 
ascendency.  But  neither  the  horrors  of  the  scaf- 
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for  a time  a strange  turn.  A year  be- 
foie  sites*  wml  m red  night -caps.  and 
magistrates  wore  wooden  shoes  Now 
the  citizens  emulated  the  time*  ofthe  Re- 
gency in  the  extravagance  if  not  in  the 
elegance  of  their  costumes  The  moat 
popular  entertainments  were  the  hal*  <? 
Bie/fWe.  To  be  admitted  to  these  one 
must  have  lost  a relative  by  the  guillo* 
tine  The  dancers  wore  crape  about 
the  ami.  and  gay ly  danced  in  honor  of 
the  deceased,  it  became  the  fashion 
to.  show  the  pro founded  abhorrence  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  Instead  of  Robe- 
api erre*3  tafprdum,  “ hard-emekere." 
v i ^ i u i a v or  dandie*.  in  -w;(i 

hnv-tailed  coats,  with  t heir  hair  plaited 
>t  the  temples,  and  flawing  behind  in 
military  fashum*  made,  it  a duty  to 
knock  down  any  shag-coated  Jaeojdii 
they  chanced  fa  encounter.  The  ladies. 
t<io*  expressed  thoir  horror  of  the  bio**]} 
time  in  a hudikm  of  their  own  The 
Jacobins  had  made  u virtue  of  lies  troy 
ipg  life  *t  tor  product  ion  of  life  must  be 
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fold  nor  the  brutalities  of  Jacobinism  could  long  [ 
suppress  the  pretensions  of  the  young  elegants  | 
to  dress  as  they  pleased.  Indeed,  U became  a 
species  of  heroism,  by  extravagant  fin«*r\  and  out  - 
rageous taste,  joined  to  a mincing.  ctipmindfd 
voice,  to  throw  contempt  upon  the  of 

their  ppfitifefil  Dppoiumtsi.  Th*  ••  j$ tt nt  a 
of  this  period  wore  clerks.  young  lawyers,  and 
others  of  equally  humble  Lmmn,  who,  having  aid-  > 
e&itt  do*troyiu£  the  old  aristocracy,  now  sought  • 
to  excel  their*  in  vice  and  folly 

Each  succeeding  year  gave  origin  to  fashioftfc 
if  possible  more  absurd  than  the  4 ire  ceding  The 
moral  chauS  that  prevailed  in  France  averted  all 
material  things  .Dresa  w .»k  riot  only  more  nr  less 
typical  of  polities,  1ml  il  1 u-<  r.*t « ••  - * a Joe  trJ&Si  ic;i! 
theories  of  the  times  'The  military'  scholar  of 
the  school  of  M*w  in  J793<  wore  a mongrel  uni- 
form, invented  by  the  pander  Thmd,  and  intended 
to  he  partly  Roman,  partly  Grecian*  but  which 
any  old  legend arv  or  phalanx  veteran  or 

Alexander  would  have  indignantly  rejected  m 
wholly  French. 

Upon  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  fashion  took 
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the  grand  virtue  under  the  new  state  of  things. 
Hence  in  1794  it  was  noticed  that  every  fashion* 
able  tiUrytunc  was  either  really  or  apparently  Car 
advanced  in  maternity. 

The  “ MtrveilUutc"  of  the  same  year,  by  the 
capacity  of  her  bonnet  and  the  slimness  of  her 
skirts,  will  recall  a fashion  which  undoubtedly 
some  of  my  readers  thought extremely  elegant” 
in  its  day,  but  which  would  now  be  likely  to  con- 
sign its  wearer  lo  a mad- hospital. 

The  male  specimen  of  this  species  was  scarcely 
less  remarkable  in  his  choice  of  attire ; while  the 
"Atriottitr" — a political  bully,  a blackguard,  on  a 
par  in  principles  arid  practice  with  some  of  his 
kindred  who  disgrace  our  republic — wore  a cos- 
tume which,  like  the  stripes  of  a hyena,  distin- 
guished him  at  once  from  tire  more  respectable 
citizen. 

The  attempt,  under  the  auspices  of  David,  to 
revive  the  classical  toga,  and  to  model  the  fash- 
ions for  the  ladies  after  the  costumes  of  Aspasia 
and  Agrippina,  met  with  but  transient  success, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate — which  was 
particularly  unfavorable  to  bare  throats  and  legs, 


“MiavBiL  taut,”  1793. 

and  transparent  muslin.  Besides,  none  but  those 
whom  nature  had  bountifully  clothed  with  charm* 
could  with  complacency  thus  dispense  with  dress 
Coughs,  rheumatisms,  and  ridicule,  soon  extin- 
guished all  classical  ardor  among  these  few, 
though  many  of  the  fashionable  women  of  the 
day  were  willing  to  sacrifice  both  modesty  and 
health  in  their  desire  to  carry  back  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  two  thousand  years,  when  silk 
was  worth  its  weight  in  gold  and  cotton  an  un- 
known thing.  While  the  fashion  lasted  its  want 
of  adaptation  to  the  climate  gave  rise  to  some 
ludicrous  scenes.  Thus  at  the  famous  **  Feast 
of  Pikes,1’  when  all  Paris  was  gathered  in  the 
open  air,  a sudden  storm  of  rain  came  down 
The  thin  muslins  with  which  the  females  had  at- 
tired themselves  **  like  the  women  of  the  free* 
peoples  of  antiquity,”  were  soaked  through  in  a 
moment,  and  clung  closely  around  their  wearers, 
so  that,  as  the  dry  chronicler  remarks,  **  the  shape 
was  dearly  discernible.”  “Titus”  and  *'  Alcibi- 
adea”  would  have  been  more  than  human  to  have 
retrained  from  laughing  at  the  spectacle  present- 
ed by  the  bedraggled-*  Clorinda”  and  “ Aepnaia.” 
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The  coup  dc  grace  was  given  to  the  classical 
fishion  by  the  appearance  of  a favorite  actress 
in  the  character  of  a Chinese  girl.  Her  costume 
would  hardly  have  been  recognized  in  Pekin  ; 
but  such  as  it  was  it  struck  the  fancy  of  the 
town;  and  the  Parisicnnes  loaded  themselves 
with  frills  and  ruffs,  fancying  that  they  were 
habited  a la  Chtnottc. 

The  classical  party  were  divided  into  Romans 
and  Athenians,  whose  simplicity  of  attire  gave 
rise  to  another  sect  in  the  world  of  fashion  called 
‘‘  IncnryabUs  " They  protested  against  the  in- 
vasion of  antiquity  by  an  opposite  extreme  in 
dress  ; so  that,  what  between  superfluity  of  coat 
collar,  cravat/and  hat,  it  was  difficult  to  see  that 
they  had  any  head  at  all. 

At  this  epoch  the  confusion,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  medley  of  fashions — in  which  every  ex- 
treme and  incongruity  was  represented — was  at 
it*  height.  Each  taste  and  political  sentiment 


wantoned  in  its  own  masquerade.  The  liberty 
of  dressing  as  one  pleased  for  once  reigned  tri- 
umphant, The  Jacobins  reveled  in  dirt  and 
dishabille  ; the  classical  scholars  in  nude  sim- 
plicity ; the  fops  in  perukes,  powdered  heads, 
three-cornered  hats,  ami  hair  cut  a hi  Titus ; the 
ladies  as  simple  count ry  girls  with  bonnets  a la 
butterfly;  robes  a la  Cyhtlc ; chemises  a U Car- 
thapinoisc;  in  short,  it  la  any  tiling  their  caprices 
or  ingenuity  could  devise.  Each  one  strove  after 
originality  ; arid  a more  extraordinary  crowd  than 
that  of  the  streets  and  salons  of  Paris  under  the 
Consulate  the  world  will  never  again  see.  It 
was  fashion  run  crazy.  The  world  of  w Ion1" 
were,  more  like  the  inmates  of  a mad-house  than 
the  rulers  of  society.  Madame  Tallien — the  beau- 
ty of  the  day — wore  transparent  costumes,  in  im- 
itation of  the  Olympian  gods.  Her  stockings 
were  flesh-colored  and  divided  at  the  toes,  on 
which  she  carried  rings  and  jewels.  Her  friend 
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Josephine — afterward  Empress — was  her  rival  in 
fashion.  Feminine  whims  did  not  stop  even  at  this 
degree  of  immodesty,  but  went  to  such  lengths 
as  I shall  not  undertake  to  describe.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  dresses  44  h la  saHvage”  became  in 
vogue;  while  the  pictures  and  ornaments  openly 
displayed  would  have  scandalized  even  the  Ro- 
man world,  and  been  thought  not  quite  “ the 
thing’’  in  Sodom. 

I shall  run  hastily  oveT  the  intervening  space 
between  that  era  and  our  own,  depending  mainly 
upon  illustrations  to  show  by  what  cha?tges  of  cat, 
and  gradations  in  taste,  our  present  costumes  have 
been  formed ; and  how  Paris — having  for  a while 
rioted  in  every  species  of  extravagance  that  a de- 
praved and  licentious  taste  could  conceive — has  at 
last  quietly  and  indisputably  assumed  the  supreme 
rank  in  the  world  of  fashion.  From  being  the. 
butt  of  mankind  for  her  grossness  of  garments, 
she  has  become  the  arbiter  of  civilization  as  to 
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what  it  shall  wear,  and  how  it  shall  live.  Not  a 
rival  disputes  her  sway. 

As  the  Revolution  receded  so  luxury  augment- 
ed. At  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury dress  had  simplified  wonderfully,  and  the 
worst  features  of  previous  absurdities  had  disap- 
peared, although  it  would  not  be  quite  safe  for 
man  or  woman  to  walk  the  streets  in  our  day  in 
the  attire  of  that.  The  grand  passion,  after  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  was  for  India  e haw  Is,  pearls, 
diamonds,  and  lace  of  the  highest  price.  Men 
rivaled  women  in  their  desire*  for  these  luxuries. 

The  debts  of  Josephine  for  her  toiled  in  a short 
time  amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  She  had  ordered  thirty-eight  new 
bonnets  in  one  month;  the  feathers  alone  cost 
eighteen  hundred  francs,  With  such  an  exam- 
ple, the  Court  followed  so  rapidly  in  the  path  of 
extravagance  that  even  Napoleon  was  scandal- 
ized, although  he  had  said  to  his  wife,  “Jose- 
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phine,  I' wish  that  you  shall  astonish  by  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  your  dress  ;,f  following  up  the 
precept  with  action  one  day,  when  she  was  not 
clad  with  sufficient  elegance  to  satisfy  him,  by 
throwing  the  contents  of  his  inkstand  upon  her 
costly  robe.  Josephine  owned  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cashmere  shawls  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
great  price.  She  offered  Madame  Murat  for  one 
tW  pleased  her  fourteen  thousand  francs. 

Judging  from  the  past,  nothing  admits  of  greater 
variety  of  form  than  the  modem  bonnet ; while 
its  rival — the  male  hat — is  restricted  to  the  slight- 
est possible  variation  of  its  pipe  shape.  Now, 
the  fashionable  ladies  wear  their  bonnets  merely 
suspended  from  the  back  of  their  heads,  like  the 
outer  leaf  of  an  opening  rose-bud  Then — in 
1801 — they  overhung  the  forehead  much  after 
the  manner  of  a candle  extinguisher. 

In  1812,  the  modern  hat  had  assumed  the  gen- 
eral shape  which  it  has  unfortunately  ever  since 
retained,  and  with  which  it  seems  likely  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  globe.  The  ladies  hove  at  times 
made  various  assaults  upon  it,  and  even  attempt- 
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ed  to  take  it  into  their  own  possession — a con- 
quest which,  luckily  for  the  influence  of  their 
charms,  they  never  wholly  accomplished.  He 
would  be  a benefactor  to  the  human  race  who 
could  invent  a suitable  covering  for  ibe  head, 
which  should  utterly  annihilate  the  present  source 
of  torture  and  ugliness  which  surmounts  the  front 
of  him  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

In  1812,  the  leg-of-mutton  sleeve,  which  de- 
scended in  its  full  amplitude  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, was  in  full  vogue  ; also  low  necks  and 
backs,  which  have  ever  maintained  their  popular- 
ity, by  a strange  sort  of  anomaly,  as  full  dress; 
while  short  petticoats — which  are  so  convenient 
— have  been  lengthened  into  untidy  skirts  that 
save  the  street-cleaners  half  their  trouble. 

I have  brought  together,  in  one  tableau,  the 
four  principal  types  of  dress  that  have  swaved 
the  fashionable  world  for  the  past  century  The 
striking  changes  therein  depicted  arc  indicative 
of  what  we  may  look  for  in  the  future.  With  ao 
plastic  a many-colored  material  as  dress,  there 
can  be  no  limits  to  the  varieties  of  costume 
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Springing  as  General  Taylor  did  into  popular 
favor  with  all  the  perfection  and  unexpectedness 
of  another  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  he 
was  hurried  in  such  rapid  succession  from  one 
triumph  to  another,  and  closed  his  mortal  career 
so  unexpectedly  in  death,  that  the  people  never 
learned  much  of  his  private  life ; and  that  biogra- 
phy, always  so  interesting  and  so  instructive,  if 
preserved  of  the  truly  great,  is  probably  destined 
to  be  lost  in  oblivion. 

With  the  military  services  of  General  Taylor 
the  world  is  familiar;  we  would  allude,  in  con- 
nection with  a notice  of  his  residence,  only  to 
some  of  his  characteristics  in  private  life.  Sol- 
dier as  he  was,  his  great  passion  seemed  to  be 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  there  was  no  time 
in  his  whole  history  when  he  did  not  have  his 
farm,  upon  the  management  of  which  he  ex- 
pended much  of  his  thoughts.  The  first  time  we 
ever  saw  the  “old  Colonel” — as  he  was  then 
called — was  on  his  plantation,  directing  the  la- 
bors of  some  forty  or  fifty  “ hands,”  and  the  zeal 
he  displayed  was  quite  equal  to  his  manner  in 
the  more  stirring  scenes  of  his  military  life. 
Brought  up  upon  a farm,  he  retained  all  the  the- 
oretical knowledge  of  the  most  practical  agricul- 
turist; and  from  his  “ head-quartere,”  whether 
in  Baton  Rouge,  Florida,  or  Mexico,  he  most  fre- 
quently sent  his  specific  directions  to  his  busi- 
ness agent  as  to  the  details  of  conducting  his 
estate ; and  he  would  at  any  time  drop  all  other 
subjects  of  conversation  to  go  into  the  details  of 
raising  wheat  or  cotton,  and  grow  unusually  ani- 
mated in  discussing  the  value  of  different  kinds 
of  plows.  In  July,  1848,  he  wrote  as  follows : 
“ The  subject  of  farming  is  one  to  which  I have 
devoted  much  of  my  life,  and  in  which  I yet  con- 
tinue to  take  the  deepest  interest.”  Nor  could 
he  forget  his  fanner  habits  even  in  times  of  act- 
ual war ; for  it  was  his  wont  in  Mexico,  while 
accidentally  passing  a train,  to  criticise  any  im- 
propriety in  the  adjustment  of  the  harness,  or 
evident  negligence  in  the  care  of  the  wagons; 
and  probably  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  arose 
from  witnessing  the  military  precision  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  army  in  the  preservation  of  its 
materiel.  Originally,  in  common  with  many  of 
the  older  officers  and  Indian  fighters,  prejudiced 
against  the  artillery,  we  can  readily  imagine  that 
his  repugnance  was  somewhat  modified  by  the 
magnificent  manner  with  which  Ridgely  and  Dun- 
can brought  it  upon  the  field  in  their  afternoon 
displays ; for  it  was  not  until  it  swept  the  serried 
ranks  of  the  enemy  under  his  own  eye,  that  he 
cordially  embraced  the  artillery  as  the  most  effi- 
cient as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  arm  of  the 
service. 

The  leisure  that  hangs  so  heavily  upon  the 
hands  of  the  soldier  in  times  of  peace,  was  con- 
stantly occupied  by  General  Taylor  with  the  study 
of  books ; and  no  one  could  be  much  in  his  soci- 
ety without  being  struck,  not  only  with  the  great 
variety  of  his  reading,  but  also  by  the  happy  ap- 
plication he  made  of  his  acquired  knowledge.  He 
was  particularly  successful  in  relating  illustrative 
anecdotes,  and  took  pleasure  in  detailing  the 


thoughts  and  actions  occurring  in  the  lives  of  the 
“ early  Presidents”  and  statesmen  ; and  he  inva- 
riably, if  necessary,  gave  his  own  opinionfof  what 
he  related  with  the  utmost  frankness.  His  de- 
scriptive powers  were  of  the  highest  order ; and 
his  private  correspondence,  though  dwelling  upon 
the  most  familiar  subjects,  has  kindred  excel- 
lences with  his  official  papers.  A private  letter 
written  by  General  Taylor,  partially  on  the  day 
before,  and  concluded  on  the  day  following  the 
Battle  of  Buena  V ista,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  an  eminent  private  citizen  of  Louisiana,  con- 
tains passages  more  eloquent  and  of  more  graphic 
clearness,  if  possible,  than  even  the  official  dis- 
patches that  announced  this  greatest  of  his  mili- 
tary victories. 

A peculiarity  of  General  Taylor’s  social  habits 
deserves  particular  notice,  and  may  with  propri- 
ety be  mentioned  here.  Throughout  his  whole 
life  he  confined  himself  to  pure  water  as  a bever- 
age. Upon  the  necessity  of  temperance  he  often 
dwelt,  and  gave  it  as  his  experience  that,  through- 
out his  long  life,  he  had  seldom  known  an  officer 
or  soldier,  or  any  one  else  attached  to  the  army, 
to  get  into  difficulty,  be  cashiered  or  disgraced, 
that  the  primary  causes  could  not  be  directly 
traced  to  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  dined  with  a 
hospitable  planter,  who  insisted  upon  hisitrying 
his  superior  wine.  General  Taylor  tasted  the 
Madeira,  and  instantly  followed  it  by  a draught 
of  ice-water,  and  recovering  himself  remarked, 
“ That  he  really  was  no  judge  of  wine.”  The 
first  steam-ship  that  arrived  at  the  Brazos,  after 
the  surrender  of  Matamoras,  brought  out  from 
New  Orleans,  as  presents,  fine  brandies,  clarets, 
and  ice.  General  Taylor  ordered  the  whole  to 
be  carried  to  the  hospitals  to  be  distributed  among 
the  wounded  and  sick,  so  little  did  he  care  for 
the  commonly  considered  luxuries  of  life. 

On  one  occasion  General  Taylor  said,  “For 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  my  house  has 
been  a tent,  my  home  in  the  field.”  Such  was 
literally  true  ; yet  the  old  soldier  had  meanwhile 
his  residence,  where  lived  his  family,  where  cen- 
tered his  affections,  where  occasionally  he  stole 
from  the  duties  of  the  camp  a few  moments  of 
domestic  repose.  A view  of  that  interesting  spot, 
by  the  genius  of  Daguerre  and  the  graver’s  art, 
is  now  preserved  to  the  world,  and  for  the  first 
time  made  a heritage  to  all  who  remember  with 
pleasure  the  old  hero  it  occasionally  sheltered,  and 
who  has  given  it  an  immortal  interest  by  his  vir- 
tues and  exalted  career. 

It  is  natural  to  the  reverential  mind  to  take  a 
sad  pleasure  in  visiting  the  identified  homes  of 
the  great  dead.  These  residences  recall  vividly 
forgotten  associations,  and  afford  useful  lessons 
for  the  living ; but  there  is  so  much  about  Mont- 
pelier, Monticello,  and  Mount  Vernon  that  shocks 
the  sensibilities  of  the  admirers  of  departed  great- 
ness, that  it  may  be  deemed  fortunate  that  at  least 
one  of  our  “ hero  Presidents”  has  left  no  mansion 
to  go  to  decay  from  a nation’s  neglect,  no  tomb 
upon  the  current  of  fashionable  travel,  to  be  gazed 
at  by  the  curious  tourist,  and  left  each  year  an 
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increasingly  sad  memento  of  the  proverbial  in- 
gratitude of  Republics. 

3itoa  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  one 
tiUmlrc.i  ami  twenty  above  New  Orleans,  is 
situate  J upon  the  fir  si  l)j*p  that  is  to  be  met  with 
ch*  tlu'  Mia$UsQ?|>ir  ascending  from  its  mouth.  It 
in  on  a natural  elevation,  some  forty  feet  above 
the  highest  annual  ris»<s  »nd  suggests  to  the  least 
experienced  in  imKtety  *eirme  a commanding 
pUee  for  defense.  It  v>#  here  that  the  Spaniards 
m early  times  erected  a'  fortification,  and  it  was 
*qjb  of  the  Isvfc  places  Md  by  them  of  their  once 
ksterisive  po^easJotra;  then  known  as  Florida. 

Upon  the  absorption  i»f  Baton  Rouge  and  the 
^rronriding  country  by  U*e  Americans,  extensive 
buildings  were  erected  &a  a gturriKm  for  troops, 
arid  others  for  the  depository  of  arammdtfon  and 
aria#,  within  the  'gpttoau&i’  h*don#h*g  to  the  Span- 
ish-fort  and  >%K*fe  were  for  many 

years  ihe  f upon  our  southern  fron- 

tiers ; but,  by  the  ajinexaftoii  of  Texas,  they  have 
become  so  far  iti  the  44  interior"  as  to  cease  to 
be  much  used,  save  as  magazines  for  military 
stores 

Directly  upon  the  banks,  and  near  some  still 
visible  ruins  of  the  old  Spanish  fort,  was  a small 
cottage.' built  house,  originally  inhabited  by  the 
proud  Castilian  Commandant.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  a sumptuous  building  at  the  time  of 
its  erection,  although  now  it  sinks  into  humble 
obscurity  when  compared  with  the  least  preten- 
tious private  residences  in  its  vicinity.  This  mo- 
dest building  contained  but  three  large  rooms,  to 
which  were  added,  in  course  of  time,  a surround- 
ing veranda,  and  some  outbuildings  devoted  to 
domestic  purposes  Here  Colonel  Taylor,  when 
ordered  to  take  a command  in  the  army  South, 
refusing  the  more  ostentatious  quarters  of  “ the 
garrison,' ‘ established  himself,  and  here  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  resided,  more  or  less,  for  the 
quarter  of  a century  that  preceded  his  translation 
to  the  “ White  House.” 

Such  is  tho  history  of  what  will  always  he 
known  as  General  Taylor's  residence.  At  the 
time  of  the  v4  Presidential  contest,’’  the  thousands 
who  traveled  upon  the  great  highway  of  the  South 
arid  Went,  the  Mississippi,  were  .accustomed  to 
stop  their  steamers  in  front  of  this  humbjedook- 
ing  house,  and  make  the  welkin  ring  with  exult- 
ing cheers-,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  en- 
thusiasm when  “old  Whiteyy-  grazing  in  his 
retirement,  would  start  at  the  enlivening  sound#, 
and  sweep  along  the  bluff  in  graceful  movements, 
as  if  cordially  acknowledging  tho  honors  paid  to 
his  master. 

A few  years  more  and  4‘  General  Taylor’s  res- 
idence” will  have  disappeared.  Long  ago  it  was 
“ officially*’  condemned  as  worthless,  and  we  know 
of  no  circumstances,  u even  if  our  army  possessed 
another  economic  soldier,”  which  would  cause 
him  to  be  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  providential- 
ly as  it  were,  to  retard  for  a few  years  more  the 
hand  of  destiny.  The  engraving  presents  a faith- 
ful picture  of  the  old  bouse,  of  the  old  soldier  as 
he  appeared  after  his  return  from  Mexico,  and 
of  his  two  war  horses  grazing  contentedly  upon 
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the  sward.  The  thousands  who  visited  General 
Taylor  will  recognize  the  life-like  representation 
They  will  remember  the  ample  gallery  upon  which 
he  received  his  visitors,  the  rustic  gate  through 
which  they  entered,  to  be  followed  by  the  hearty 
salutation  so  characteristic  of  the  awaiting  host. 

On  the  ..iXtomiog  of  the  23d  ok  January,  1849, 
Gexxml  Taylor  toofc  hi#  feat  leave  of  the  citi- 
tem  id  Baton  Rouge,  to  his  journey 

to  Washington.  On  that  orcaai on  he  said,  M Gen- 
tlemen, I assure  you  it  i a with  feeling*  of  no 
ordinary  that  } meet  wit  h n\y  fellow - 

evtimitf  ob.  this  many  of  whom  ] have 

known  for  more than rfiuvfJtT  of  a/fniunj.  Had 
1 consulted  my  ow  n vv-shr>,  t should  have  much 
p referred  io  retain  the  I am  now  about  to 

vacate. atid  have fcmtdn^diunoTig  yon  and  there 

c4o  not  be  a doubt  that,  while  aurroundisd  by  tho 
political  (WTUpitons  of  the  national  capital,  the 
quiet  homo  he^  had  Jeft  bdand  him  often  'pm-  to 
his  wind*  a*  :>  jbayett  where  houJd  £ m<i  that 
km!  that  enjoyment  never  accorded  to  the 
Chief  rf  a great  nation. 

Thu  mortal  remains  bl  General  Taylor  repose 
in  the  Old  family  buiying-ground  of  his  fathei 
It  is  one  of  the  supplest  and  least  ostentatious  of 
all  the  plantation  graveyards  in  Kentucky.  To 
rtwh  iL  you  have  a solitary  walk  until,  coming  to 
a rude  indosure  in  an  open  field,  you  behold  a 
plain  vault,  the  front  comped  of  roughly  hewn 
httivstotfe  rocks ; .and  this  is  all  that  indicate#  the 
of  one  of  the  deceased  Presidents 
of  the  Glided  Stated  No  monument  has  been 
erected  to  hi*  memory,  and  his  name  is  not  even 
inscribed  upon  the  vault. 

WHOM  : U,L  WE  MARRY  t 

THE  Amcrtoto*  of  all  people  in  the  world,  an. 

the  y inch iod . Wc  have  lit 

tie  doubt  that  if  the  Christian  religion  inculcated 
polygamy,  our  piety  in  this  particular  would  rival 
that  of  Solomon  and  David,  and  not  bo  outdone 
by  the  lord  of  the  harem,  the  youthful  Abdul 
Medjid,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  by  our  fellow-citi- 
zen, His  Excellency  Brigham  Young,  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah.  Unlike  most  of  tho 
Turks,  who,  satisfied  with  tile  Mohammedan  priv- 
ilege of  a plurality  of  wives,  content  themselves 
with  the  Christian  practice  of  one,  we  would  prob 
ably  fulfill  the  law  to  the  greatest  numerical  ex- 
tent, and  shame,  by  our  willing  obedience,  the 
reserve  of  the  recreant  Moslem.  The  juvenile 
jacket  has  hardly  lengthened  into  tho  manly  coat, 
and  the  down  of  a nascent  beard  ha#  cast  but  tho 
faintest  shadow  of  the  coining  event  of  a mustache 
upon  the  youthful  face,  when  young  America 
ask#,  “ Whom  shall  we  marry  V’  Our  adolescent, 
now  lusty  with  youthful  vigor,  and  ardent  with 
the  unabated  passion  of  love,  stretches  out  his 
‘‘marriageable  arms”  to  embrace  some  ey  mpatbetk- 
beauty,  and  slake  his  eager  thirst  in  matrimony, 
44  Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets 
If  the  connubially  disposed  he  rich,  his  puiso 
heavy,  however  light  of  head  or  heart,  he.  finds  no 
want  of  opportunity  for  investment  His  mere 
presence  in  the  market  is  sure  to  attract  to  him  a 
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ity  of  the  world.  Repentance  shows  itself  with 
the  earliest  wrinkles,  and  devotion  to  heaven  dates 
from  the  first  neglect  of  earth.  Our  women  have 
always  been  church-goers,  and  as  long  as  the 
churches  afford  such  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  the  fashions  and  the  graceful  ex- 
hibition of  personal  charms,  they  will  continue 
to  be.  But  we  do  not  believe  our  youthful  beau- 
ties, in  their  prime,  are  remarkable  for  their  de- 
votion to  the  duties  of  religion,  beyond  a regular 
appearance,  during  the  season,  at  the  fashionable 
conventicles  where  they  bend  their  French  hats 
and  prostrate  their  flowing  brocades  in  genteel 
worship.  When  the  glow  of  youth,  however,  is 
cooled  by  experience,  and  the  gloss  of  vanity  tar- 
nished by  disappointment,  the  fashionable  maid 
retires  within  the  shrine  of  piety.  But  as  the 
cowl  does  not  make  the  monk,  nor  a demure  look 
the  pious  worshiper,  we  still  find  the  former  fash- 
ionable in  the  full  exercise  of  her  worldly  accom- 
plishments, and  bringing  to  bear  the  whole  artil- 
lery of  her  coquetry  upon  the  susceptible  heart 
of  some  widowed  parson  or  unsuspecting  young 
sprig  of  divinity.  The  vanities  of  the  ball-room, 
and  all  the  other  empty  pleasures  of  society,  are 
now  renounced,  and  the  duties  of  religion,  the 
practical  piety  of  Sunday-school  teaching,  and  the 
benevolent  offices  of  working  slippers  for  the  cler- 
gyman, and  condoling  with  his  widowed  condi- 
tion, and  the  helplessness  of  his  children,  are  un- 
dertaken with  an  enthusiastic  piety  that  should 
secure  the  highest  place  in  the  parsonage,  if  not 
in  the  mansions  of  the  skies.  If  this  fail,  our  fad- 
ing beauty  is  left  to  pine  away  in  solitude,  or, 
saturated  in  “ ancient  maiden's  gall/1  to  wander 
restlessly  about  from  tea-table  to  tea-table,  and 
poison  the  happiness  she  can  not  enjoy. 

It  would  be  a profanation  to  speak  of  love  in 
connection  with  this  cool,  calculating  course  winch 
we  have  traced  oat  as  the  career  of  our  beautiful 
countrywomen.  We  are  told  that  young  hearts 
are  ever  generous,  disinterested,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing to  imprudence;  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  exhibition  of  conduct  which  such  qualities 
would  prompt.  A love-match,  for  example,  is  an 
anomaly  in  these  days  of  finance.  We  might  pot 
one  of  the  most  impatient  of  our  young  misses 
upon  a course  of  French  novels  for  a month,  sup- 
ply her  with  a perfectly  accomplished  villain  in  a 
Spanish  cloak,  a Fra  Diavolo  hat,  and  beard  to 
match,  attach  the  silken  ladder  to  her  bedroom 
window,  bribe  the  chambermaid,  throw  a sop  to 
the  house-dog,  and  have  a carriage-and-four  in 
attendance,  and  we  arc  sure  the  young  lady  would 
not  be  tempted  to  look  out  at  the  casement  even. 
Mothers  may  quiet  their  nerves,  and  fathers  may 
slumber  in  peace ; their  daughters  are  not  to  be 
enticed  away  by  any  thing  short  of  the  cash  in 
hand. 

Female  sentiment  has  grown  luxurious.  It 
no  longer  contents  itself  with  the  tenure  of  a 
cottage  and  a diet  of  rose  leaves ; it  must  revel 
in  marble  halls  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day. 
In  the  romantic  ages,  it  is  true,  our  grandmothers 
were  absurdly  sentimental,  and  the  Chloes  and 
Delias  talked  a great  deal  of  love-rick  nonsense, 


but,  withal,  the  heart  was  seen  to  beat  beneath 
its  flimsy  covering  of  sentiment.  Our  worldly- 
wise  daughters  eschew  sentiment,  and  take  a 
practical  view  of  life,  which  closes  upon  a brown 
stone  mansion  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  where  they 
may  make  a display  of  that  wealth  they  alone 
covet.  As  for  their  hearts,  they  are  so  deeply 
buried  in  lucre,  that,  if  not  completely  crushed 
by  the  superincumbent  weight,  they  are  too  re- 
mote for  human  sympathy. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mercenary  spirit  of 
youth,  for  it  best  illustrates  the  wide-spread  farh- 
ine  of  the  heart  with  which  mammon  has  afflict- 
ed our  land.  That  the  old  age  of  a sordid,  mon- 
ey- getting  career,  with  the  juices  of  life  dried  otit 
of  its  bones  by  the  ardor  of  gain,  its  heart  with- 
ered by  the  blight  of  selfishness,  and  its  early  de- 
sires palsied  into  anxious  fears,  should  be  timid, 
watchful,  and  suspicious,  is,  however  melancholy 
a spectacle,  but  the  natural  termination  of  sudh 
an  existence — the  caput  mortuum  of  an  attempt 
to  transmute  all  into  gold.  That  youth  should 
anticipate  age  in  its  vices,  and  be  eager  for  gain, 
shows  the  heart  not  only  corrupt  but  distorted. 
The  natural  vices  of  the  young  are  but  the  exag- 
gerations of  their  virtues.  Generosity  flows  into 
extravagance,  confidence  widens  into  reckless- 
ness, and  passion  is  relaxed  into  dissipation.  If 
the  young  heart,  and  that  of  woman,  moreover, 
be  dried  up  in  its  fountains  of  love ; if  the  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  peace,  which  should  lead  to 
the  shrine  of  her  affections,  where  we  all  would 
worship,  be  thronged  with  the  money-changers, 
and  the  temple  itself  desecrated  by  unholy  bar- 
ter; then,  truly,  is  life  but  a frightful  reality  of 
woe.  Are  we  never  to  win  the  sympathy  of 
woman's  love ! Arc  there  no  longer  any  hearts 
to  be  won?  Must  wo  toil  and  moil  until,  tem- 
pered by  the  hot  lust  of  gain,  and  beaten  by  the 
rude  strokes  of  life,  we  become  so  hardened  as 
not  to  distinguish  between  the  reality  and  that 
semblance  of  love,  which  is  all  our  women  have 
to  offer,  and  that  we,  if  it  be  accompanied  by  a 
fair  show  of  flesh  and  blood,  are  ready  to  pur- 
chase? 

Fathers  and  mothers  lead  their  daughters  to 
the  sacrifice.  The  young  victims,  decked  in  the 
flowers  of  fashion,  gayly  dance  to  the  altar, 
where  they  willingly  offer  up  heart  and  affec- 
tions to  avarice ; while  parent  sanctions,  and  the 
priest,  in  the  name  of  religion,  blesses  the  unholy 
ceremony.  The  young  heart  is  entombed  in  gold 
with  all  the  honors,  and  the  youthful  affections 
hang  in  withered  drapery  over  the  tomb  upon 
which  we  may  inscribe,  “ Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  the  lost  heart,  dead  ere  its  prime.”  The  skel- 
eton bride  is  borne  to  the  nuptial  couch,  while 
the  world  looks  on  in  decent  reverence. 

We  have  no  design  upon  the  heart— even  if 
we  knew  where  to  find  it— of  the  daughter,  or 
upon  the  fortune  of  any  of  our  wealthy  and  fash- 
ionable fellow-citizens.  It  matters  little  to  us,  in 
our  disinterested  bachelorhood,  how  much  fathers 
are  affected  by  the  present  alarming  state  of  Wall 
Street.  The  ring  of  cent,  per  cent,  is  no  music 
to  our  oars,  whether  it  is  set  to  the  tune  of  thou* 
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Bands  or  millions.  We  are  not  particularly  in- 
terested— God  save  the  mark! — in  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  any  bloated  millionaire,  nor  espe- 
cially anxious  for  his  death,  with  a view  to  a 
share  in  the  cutting  up,  as  the  phrase  goes,  of 
his  remains.  Independent  as  we  are,  we  hold 
ourselves  perfectly  at  liberty  to  despise,  enviously 
of  course,  that  filthy  lucre  for  which  life  and  soul 
are  bartered,  and  these  eternal  grubbers  and  sor- 
did hoarders  of  it.  That  men  will  sell  the  souls 
of  their  fair  daughters  for  gold,  when  they  have 
long  since  sold  their  own  for  copper,  is  not  sur- 
prising ; but  there  is  a want  of  fairness  in  these 
matrimonial  transactions,  which  is  contrary  to  all 
the  ordinary  laws  of  trade.  A man  of  wealth, 
possessed  say  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  marries  his  daughter.  He  has  early  in- 
culcated her,  by  precept  and  example,  with  a rev- 
erence for  the  idol  of  his  worship ; be  decks  her 
with  the  expensive  gewgaws  of  fashion ; he  ac- 
customs her  to  the  habits  of  profuse  expenditure ; 
he,  with  the  aid  of  Madame  Gigaway,  or  some 
other  Parisian  fashioner  of  female  youth  & la 
mode , laboriously  unfits  her  for  a useful  life,  by 
furnishing  the  chambers  of  her  mind  with  the 
tawdry  furniture  of  fashion,  where  substantial 
knowledge  and  plain  common  sense  are  never 
guests.  The  spoiled  maiden,  though  fair  to  out- 
ward show,  is  married.  There  never  was  a pret- 
tier bride,  more  richly  attired.  Her  vail  from 
Paris;  her  robe  of  the  glossiest  and  thickest 
white  satin ; her  diamonds  a present,  probably, 
from  her  betrothed ; her  trousseau , with  its  treas- 
ures of  silk,  fine  linen,  and  genuine  lace;  the 
wealth  of  presents,  mostly  contributions  of  friends 
and  relations ; the  jewels  and  plate ; the  golden- 
leaved and  heavily-clasped  Bible  “ from  her  af- 
fectionate father,  with  the  blessing  of  God,”  are 
delicately  exposed  to  stimulate  the  emulation  of 
rival  donors,  and  become  the  talk  of  the  town  for 
a week.  Papa  resigns  his  daughter  with  a kiss, 
hands  a check,  perhaps  for  a thousand  dollars, 
perhaps  for  two  or  three,  to  his  son-in-law,  with 
the  express  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  laid  out 
in  rosewood  and  damask.  The  respectable  pa- 
rent now  buttons  hia  pockets,  congratulating  him- 
self that  one  of  his  family  is  off  his  hands,  and 
his  current  expenses  diminished  by  a thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  more  or  less.  The  shrewd 
tradesman  never  made  a better  bargain,  in  all  his 
wide  experience,  in  Pearl  Street.  By  a small 
investment  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  he 
saves  the  annual  interest  of  some  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty thousand.  A splendid  transaction,  which  does 
credit  to  the  head  of  the  knowing  calculator,  and 
is  the  very  best  disposition  he  could  have  made 
of  his  daughter  for  the  advantage  of — himself. 
The  practice  of  marrying  children  without  dow- 
ries began  in  this  country,  when  daughters  and 
large  fortunes  were  scarce,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinued until  now,  when  both  are  comparatively 
abundant.  When  habits  of  life  were  simpler 
with  us — when  it  was  cheaper  to  live  and  easier 
to  support  Wwife — there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
aid  from  the  father-in-law.  Now,  however,  the 
ability  to  sustain  a family,  in  consequence  of  the 


luxurious  and  expensive  requirements  of  living, 
is  not  easily  acquired,  and  seldom  at  an  age  when 
men  should  marry . The  withholding  of  the  dowry 
is  another  obstruction,  in  addition  to  the  inordi- 
nate desires  of  luxury,  to  those  early  marriages 
which  are  essential  to  virtue,  as  they  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instincts  of  nature.  The  laws 
of  the  country,  says  Goldsmith  in  one  of  his  Es- 
says, are  finely  calculated  to  promote  all  com- 
merce but  the  commerce  between  the  sexes.  Our 
stock-jobbing  patriarchs  are  never  content  to  in- 
vest a sum,  or  place  a daughter,  without  a very 
considerable  Bhave  by  which  they  may  be  gainers 
at  the  expense  of  the  needy. 

One  very  obvious  result  of  the  pecuniary  spirit 
which  controls  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  a fright- 
ful increase  of  old  maids.  We  know  a respecta- 
ble old  gentleman  who  has  six  daughters  on  his 
hands,  each  one  of  whom  has  gone  through  the 
several  phases  of  budding,  blooming,  and  fading 
belle.  The  aged  patriarch,  surrounded  by  his 
maiden  daughters,  is  like  some  old  oak,  with 
decay  at  its  roots.  He  looks  as  if  there  had  been 
vigor  enough  in  him  to  have  propelled  his  life- 
blood into  a perpetuity  of  forests,  yet  his  roots, 
vigorous  and  tough  enough  in  their  original 
structure,  are,  instead  of  giving  off-shoots  in 
some  new  soil,  still  clinging  to  the  parent  stock, 
and  drying  and  decaying  from  mere  want  of  con- 
genial nutriment.  The  old  gentleman  is  rich, 
and  his  note  circulates  in  Wall  Street  as  cur- 
rently as  a new  eagle  fresh  from  the  mint,  while 
his  domestic  stock  stagnates  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
like  the  Russian  loan  in  Europe,  or  the  Schuylet 
issue  of  New  Haven  “in  the  street.” 

No  expense  was  spared  in  accomplishing  his 
daughters ; Madame  Gigaway’s  indispensable 
services  were  secured  for  the  “ finishing  polish  ;,T 
the  aid  of  the  fashionable  milliners,  the  confec- 
tioners, and  the  Browns  of  the  day,  was  ob- 
tained, without  regard  to  expense,  for  the  suit- 
able 14  coming  out.”  Season  after  season  parties 
were  given,  and  invitations  accepted,  and  every 
maid  of  the  six  of  the  house  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
matrimonial  expectation  for  a succession  of  years. 
The  millionaires,  however,  being  few,  and  the 
greedy  bidders  many,  the  marriageable  men  of 
promise,  in  the  professions  and  trade,  being  busy 
and  discreet,  and  the  parsons  6hy,  the  six  daugh- 
ters have  passed  their  bloom  of  life,  in  spite  of 
the  restless  activities  of  avaricious  papa,  enter- 
prising mamma,  and  the  costly  assistance  of  the 
Gigaway s,  and  all  the  camp  followers  of  intrepid 
fashion,  and  now  pine  away  in  single  misery, 
without  even  a prospect  of  the  benefit  of  clergy 
that  forlorn  hope  of  the  maiden  sisterhood.  How 
many  young  men,  who,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
career  of  the  six  sisters,  had  nothing  but  their 
intellect  and  virtue  to  recommend  them,  and  w ho, 
of  course,  were  never  looked  at,  or  scared  away 
by  a sneer  at  their  poverty,  have  since  become 
prosperous,  and  wealthy  enough  now  to  be 
eagerly  caught  at  by  the  greedy  pursuers  of  for- 
tune. When  shall  we  ever  have  in  New  York 
an  illustration  of  Hogarth’s  good  apprentice 
marrying  bis  master’s  daughter ! If  oui 
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chants  and  traders,  instead  of  slaking  their  chil- 
dren’s all  at  the  red  and  black  of  those  gamblers, 
Fortune  and  Fashion,  where  the  noir  turns  up 
% nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  would  bring  into 
the  conduct  of  life  some  of  the  shrewd  maxims 
of  the  shop  or  the  counting-house,  there  would 
be  less  disappointment  and  more  happiness. 
Absurd  old  hucksters  in  dry  goods  and  hardware, 
don’t  shut  up  your  common  sense  with  the  close 
of  the  ledger  for  the  day,  but  take  it  home  with 
you  in  the  evening ; eschew  fashion,  its  follies, 
its  risks,  and  its  failures,  and,  instead  of  decking 
your  daughters  with  the  sham  dowers  of  fashion, 
and  throwing  them  into  that  grave  of  the  affec- 
tions, the  fashionable  world,  keep  them  at  home, 
where  they  may  grow  up  in  the  grace  and  pro- 
portion of  fair  columns  of  that  temple  of  the 
affections ; bring  to  your  home  the  young  mer- 
chants and  clerks  with  whom  you  have  some 
sympathy  in  common,  and  where,  by  your  fire- 
side, surrounded  by  your  daughters,  youthful 
hearts  may  hold  communion,  and  be  knit  to- 
gether in  the  strength  of  holy  love.  We  need 
not  enlarge  here — for  it  does  not  come  within 
the  compass  of  our  present  purpose — upon  the 
obvious  effect  of  this  miserable  money-seeking 
policy  upon  the  male  sex.  The  young  men  are 
driven  to  the  loose  pleasures  of  the  town,  the  de- 
bauchery of  illicit  relations,  or  the  restricted  life 
of  perpetual  bachelorhood,  while  a puny  offspring, 
bred  of  doting  old  age  or  idiotic  youth  of  wealth 
and  fashion,  is  the  only  hope  of  a coming  genera- 
tion. 

What  kind  of  wives  does  the  system  produce  t 
It  might  be  naturally  inferred,  that  when  our 
young  ladies  marry  a brown  stone  house,  a car- 
riage, and  the  other  perquisites  of  a wealthy 
establishment,  with  an  aged  proprietor  to  boot, 
that,  having  satisfied  their  avarice  and  love  of 
display,  they  keep  their  hearts  in  reserve  for  a 
lover  to  whom  they  dispense  their  fondness  as 
liberally  as  they  draw  upon  the  purses  of  their 
husbands.  The  wicked  Charivari  entertained 
us,  not  long  since,  with  a characteristic  litho- 
graph, drawn  by  the  free  hand  of  Cham,  where 
two  young  ladies  were  represented  comparing 
notes  about  their  suitors.  Rose  says  to  Blanche : 
“How  many  suitors  have  youl”  “Two,”  an- 
swers Blanche,  “A  and  B.”  “Which  one  do 
you  love !”  resumed  the  fair  interrogator.  44  A,” 
answers  the  innocent  beauty.  “ Then  of  course 
you  will  marry  B,”  replies  Rose,  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent.  This  was  in  Paris,  and 
what  is  true  of  that  profane  Babylon,  is  of  course 
false  in  this  Christian  community.  Notwith- 
standing the  sly  innuendos  and  sneers  of  our  town 
cynics,  and  the  open  boasts  of  our  would-be 
rakes,  we  believe  our  wives  are  virtuous.  Their 
practice  is,  we  feel  quite  confident,  much  better 
than  might  be  naturally  inferred  from  their  matri- 
monial principles.  Whether  it  is  virtue  or  in- 
sensibility we  do  not  know,  but  we  hope  it  is 
the  former  which  justifies  the  wisdom  of  our 
children.  There  is,  however,  a reckless  freedom 
among  our  married  women  of  fashion  which 
entertains  the  approach  of  unlicensed  suitors 


with  a disregard  of  appearances  and  the  happi- 
ness of  a husband,  which,  to  say  the  least,  Has 
the  semblance  of  vice,  and  is  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable to  their  wedded  lords, 

If  the  morals  are  not  loose,  the  manners  of  our 
women  are  certainly  easy.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  such  unrestrained  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  before  marriage  is  allowed  as 
in  the  United  States — an  inalienable  republican 
right  which  the  women  never  surrender.  There 
is  an  innocent  freedom  from  suspicion,  on  the 
part  of  parents,  and  a rollicking  enjoyment  of 
the  license  they  possess  on  the  part  of  daughters, 
which  are  as  charming  to  the  lovers  of  nature  as 
they  are  convenient  to  the  experienced  in  art. 
This  freedom  began  early  in  this  country,  dating 
back  to  the  patriarchal  times  of  our  earliest  settle- 
ment, and  was  consonant  with,  as  it  was  secured 
by,  the  simplicity  of  life  of  our  ancestors.  De- 
bauched Europe  could  not  understand  it  at  all. 
When  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  the  brother,  as  he 
is  now  the  uncle  of  an  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  was  in  the  lustiness  of  his  youth,  though  not 
inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  visited, 
as  we  all  know,  the  United  States.  While  in 
Baltimore,  before  he  had  concentrated  his  affec- 
tions in  matrimony,  he  wandered  from  flower  to 
flower  in  that  garden  of  beauty.  The  prince  was 
a favored  visitor  every  where.  On  one  occasion, 
being  invited  as  a guest  to  a ball,  a young  belle, 
yet  in  her  teens,  called  for  him,  and  invited  him 
to  a seat  at  her  side  in  the  paternal  carriage  in 
which  she  lounged  unattended.  The  prince  joy- 
fully accepted  the  invitation,  and  had  hardly 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, when  he  showed  by  his  ardent  admiration 
of  the  charms  of  the  former,  how  incapable  he 
was  of  appreciating  the  simplicity  of  the  latter. 
The  young  girl  expressed  her  indignation,  and, 
discharging  her  companion,  drove  home  and  in- 
voked the  aid  of  a brother  in  the  emergency. 
The  Prince  was  called  to  account,  and  was  ready 
with  an  apology.  In  France,  he  said,  he  would 
have  lost  his  claim  to  gallantry  if  he  had  acted 
otherwise;  but,  upon  his  faith  as  a Frenchman, 
the  Prince  continued,  he  would  not  have  treated 
the  young  beauty  as  he  had  done,  had  he  not 
supposed  that  was  what  she  expected,  and  the 
express  object  of  her  visit.  He  acknowledged, 
with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders,  that  he  was  a bctey 
and  ought  to  have  knowfl  that  old  Europe  was 
one  thing,  and  new  America  quite  another.  Suck 
was  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  our  American 
grandmothers.  Their  beautiful  descendants  have 
lost  nothing,  we  are  sure,  of  their  ancestral  virtue, 
but  have  become  much  more  knowing,  If  they 
should  take  up  a Prince,  and  a Frenchman,  they 
would  know  what  to  expect. 

The  fast  young  lady  is  one  of  the  developments 
of  female  liberty.  Young  and  handsome  she  is, 
of  course,  and  brim  full  of  vitality.  Daring  and 
dashing,  she  does  a thousand  extravagant  things; 
but  youth  and  beauty  lend  such  a grace  to  all  she 
does,  that  we  are  attracted  more  than  is  quite 
right  for  our  prim  propriety  to  acknowledge. 
From  the  very  first,  she  is  vailed  by  no  maiden 
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blushes,  *s&  Kiiw&ml  bjr  ^ eoy  shyru**,  teA 
baldly  -'fi&geg*.  tho  world  rtiaheif  into  if*  SS&* 
ferae*.  She  beenrars  known  crecy  where  ; she 
to  at  every  half  of  the  season  and  «wy  party  of 
file  dm it  She  to  «»  famUur  to  the  frequtenttfrs 
of  B Midway  tit  tot?  A stow  H traw.  Her  retdcica* 
doing*  s™  »»  //very  tongue;  Kaw«h*  was  |§ six 
parties  in  -one  night  ; how  ahe  kts*^  young  Bad- 
HaaoOs  in  the  balbmnn,  out-drank  him  W Cham- 
pagne at  the  tfuppf -table,  and  smukod  ant  of  hie 
cigar*  on  her  if  ay  home,  &b*  to  indefougnhle  in 
hrr  coquetry  : white  involving  in  the  srtme  of  one 
fe*®o5  <he  will  jllmmtiate  another  H her  bright 
gfe>h£*s . her  hand  Witt  return  the  warm  prnsanre 
*f  .=*  devoted  admirer,  while  her  I ill  Ip  foot  to  busy 
&k  its  intimate  confidence*  with  his  msi.  In  the 
tisot  with  fofchion,  our  fart  ytmng  lady  » always 
afc&ad.  fi  h*d  t»  the  prevailing  color,  *b«  will 
Storm*  in  wwtet : ri  tt*  » pcrmiltcri  to  dtoptoy  the 
dbhtii&3W.  sbo  mti  fuiml  to  the  waist  Her  dar- 
ing spirit  is  always  flying  beyond  the  *rrg*  of 
•J«eorm».  staci  bMflring  in  the  vhmgen>iw  neigh- 
• horfroud  .tip  ' 

wfc  are  fodinod  to  think,  ».t*  lore  eager 
to  «njt<y  their  independence  than  to  vuwert  it. 
They  do  not  east  off  altogether  the  baft  and  chain 
tii  their  zmilrtm^hnd  bwid*.  Wt  allow  theuwotvee 
■ W restless,  that  they  keep  their  tapd  gnurdnens 
in  a MM*  of  constant  suspicion  and  aatiftty;  lest 
they  should  escape  arid  fiy  to  the  rofugr  i>f  the 
bosom  *f  some  of  thei?  mnoerou*  admirer*. 

•Oft r reouum  *«*&  publicity,  #jyi  lovo  todtopiay 
■i hfei* clminti  to  iho  rnmnie  gate  of  every  paw-er- 
by  They  eb<>d»»e  tbs  frequent r*l  vitoecla  for 
*h«HT  pt^^actes,  WiarevM  *hy  $(  *&nwmg 
thdit  ifttosb  jittroctir*  points,  made  conspunic*** by 
nt!  tho  ingenious  an*  of  cunning  fan  hi  tir*'  aged 
meretricious;  address  The  preeerioe  in  the 
tie  Street#,  *ho  laugiriil  waJk,  the  yielding  figure, 
itfce  euuriten&nrew  «Mtd  tliO  hold  eye 

$1  aur  women,  ar«  noieri  fey  »veryr  atrariger. 
vStendines#  under  the  fire  of  fehe  gare  toan , .^up- 

pnsM  to  he  the  mvutt  of  nmlriruontnl  discipline 
to  exhibited  t-»y  Amorhsni  wiien  in  perfee- 
4iot»,  and  somehow  or  other  seems  to  be  preco- 
eiotfrty  nos«e««od  by  our  jingle  wr»men. 
c Thn  wmlnps*  of  our  feshioanlde  folks  for  \h>o 
feather*  to  fer  tomod  A ituuxhAiuU  dVs  modes, 
wh<?  entices  our  wives  Mid  daughters,  with  her 
hjeutioOs  dieptoin  of  the  (kshlrmn,  U Ko.  •— 
BroMheny,  and  fagMens  farthers  and  hufetssmds  by 
the  enonuity  het  hi  tin,  tells  u«,  tiiat  in  hot  in- 
uital  ftoits  to  Pnmr  herdtffitnUy  ip  not  in  finding 
what  ru«y  be  Usteful  attsd  bonuti/ul.  !«Jt  wfe^t  m»r 
he  sriiJjriently  eoOtly  to  suit  iho  swuptuuuimr^ 
of  x\nterican  prmjig^ity  Kvery  aovereign  re- 
piibbcan  most  be  o(otbx«d  t®  paiTple  tonifi  fine  linen 
fCtoynl  mngnitietmt'e  of  toipery  is  hareiv  «ufRci^nt 
0w  the  f>ptmidid  loins  of  our  Ihves  Oetenthrfem 

hfettoehrMg^  §tn  ihoUhtor*  at  che  mantle  of  foreign 
grandeur.  Our  luformanl  fcstls  fto; 
the  scop«  of  Fartimr  modes,  to  av^  >«tllcti<ntiy 
bread  to  suit  the  cxptu\*v?*  of  ci.i- 
^Mbtoftobfen.  Her  siie  decide,  to 

«onstsMiy  on  the  stretch*  to 
9»tvabto  mccre  IfashtouaMe  still,  if  vn  jncto  to  «tf>* 


ersriirtwi  M*  iH  to  hwintad  upoo  h*rro  If 

i«w  4neito  ttad  short  skirU  prevail  hi  Parts,  ike 
turner  must  dvereml  to  the  *’wt  and  the  latter 
rise  to  the  knret*  to  JScm  York*  \Ve  wdl  nor 
disdoee  alt  mide„  t#tr$  ****,  by 

Maitoiruf  Cih»oii!Mff  cert  ir»g«/w»ifl  tend  end  art*' 
nine  exinme r of  di#  Jvew  Y wk  tftdtonv  fbe  ifesyw- 
| mcnliotrifed  *pttrr,k4ifi4s  dc*  *wU* : Iw  w fitm<  we 
think,  without  &n  wnfelriice,  <4»to  ge»- 

mlly,  upon  the  won!  of  jtouet  nf  ^f^rkaae,  tfat 
the  Asacncan  ra<iir»  ssre  morr  mvrfc  wjs  them  any 
other  women  in  the  world.  We  had  ia^«J  Occ*h 
sicn  to  remark  upon  to c imp  wed  heafeto,  the  tok 
creased  dev*lapniem  of  our  beauxiejr  With  tt 
smile  at  our  simplicity,  and  a shrug  of  her  Fwawcb 
shoulders  to  indicate  tier  own  superior  kn/iwiedgr, 
Madame,  with  a cooing  of  an  erpertotireii  Ofns&~ 
orntoi.  *vt  about  diwertucg  h beauty  tor  Mf  nzd 
did  it  so  dearly  atui  stoiuiaconrily,  tliM  must 
hare  been  dull  nor  to  'haw  understood,  and  took 
ish  not  to  hmdk,  to  the  arid  of  oat  km.  by  th# 
rcretoxkm  Ttoo  is  ih*  rek  rn  «»«>,  with  fear 
adilitiorml  breadths,  uml  wadded  here,  there,  sad 
every  ’■vrbmt  \ tbere  to  the  silk  jupvn,  the  U«f 
doth,  the  faunal,  ihe  liiion,  the  c*atairv  to«-r^ 
1ml  ire  da<e  m>t  tollw  Madame  in  it«  Wd  «fe 
roeils  Upon  tos  prrdncts  of  hcauly  . • l^et  it  »ui“ 
fire,  that  we  rihouctiftd  ihi.»  anm«ricat  <d 

oar  ten  fitigere.  to  calcafcrtng  «*dy,  sdi* 


artifices  torento^gtog  the  wphare  d’hwuiiy  ‘\V1aet5 
Madame  had  ieofaueady  drfsarilied,  wkh  toe  mi- 
rmtert.  arTprapT,  f^ery  ton t n « Mice  ol*  fema to  art, 
4nd  ■ I *tked^ 

-T"  -^V: ftw  fe. 

$i  ta  rquvietfa  ’ vai  Set  answer,  The  pray^ 
ekpoienre  of  Blahheriy.  a married  sci^uatosl- 
anc^v  confirms  the  theory  &f  Madame.  Blubuerli 
was  always  camtoorouMy  di&posed,  nod  to*  be  to 
rich,  he  had  htx  ciuntv  of  the  first  tfpecuuvna  of 
fierth  aiui  blow!  in  toe  mif.rkcl  8ti  fas  irhtaut  a 
wife  for  her  snbstsnte ; hut  not  having  cow^Hed 
Madauie  CrinofiiTe,  m wo  have  done,  wa*  sadly 
token  in  in  tin?  bargain v amf  foa»d  hnnreif  ike 
*po«sea^Qr  i>f  n lavgr  hulk  of  Madtffijs  * art  and  a 
iwnf  scant  supply  of  nature  ” t tbimghl  1 b&d. 
forty  stone  (a  ncmdl  oor/tpulaJil>^l.,'’  groanod 
Bluhberlr,  !**;but,  % all  that‘s  true,  there  to  no 
33v>re  tfesh  upon  her  than  ppoo  the  pteksd  cw?at« 
of  ijk  spring  ttoirkira.'r 

W<  hare  no  better  lcaaon  for  denying  wkdloct 
to  oot  troaiun  of  »orteiyY  than  ihc  otoire  want  of 
evidence  to  prere  hs  i«istence.  In  tortr  empty 
wwk*  oi  «how  and  friiolmu  occupation,  a pm®- 
ncrer  ojicna  to  the  bettor  life  of  ihoUghi  and 
j of  eJanwat  purpoae . Hour  ai icceeds  hem  kn  Ian- 
\ guid  s»uec«sssioTi,  while  tbs  n cernxi  frursufy  vf 
! rxtouivting  pleasure  sinks  in  a mcrtsl  lethargy, 
j cheat'd  by  no  spark  nf  heavenly  flame,  and  ««iiir- 
j enedf  by  no  vital  current  of  bnetligrnre  Ouc 
y*:nrttf  have  been  to  school,  but  their  io 

; fetoMf  eubore  to  as  want  tiv  thmr  kn&wfedge  of 
dto  frtefe^  world  if  ohonndrng.  Fire  al 

ttiifa'h’z y a is  indtoponfuble,  for  it  to  el* 
^prir^iv^.  ftnd  the  Wesltfev  Mr  Sfiiitb  an*d  ihe  rfto* 
| Mn».  Jones  vend  thidr  daughtava  kkm. 


Original  frorr 


:higan 
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Wo  um  pnexted  fa  v*hfct;  they  b&s*  be- 

yond m iuUwst*  ^qWJQ&awo  *?* ih  the  personal 
huitory  and  position  of  <Hc?  parent*  of  ihcii  fob 
iafrtf.  They  can  giddy  trill  you  urtio  ia  in  ifc# 
wholesale,  or  who  k ki  4ho  mail  bu&LiwM* % 
whether-  Mi«*  A.;  > &Sfoto  Uvim.  A>«wma  «< 

Baal  Broadway;  whether  Maaw  iwuw*  w « 
forijNefcaijf  toown  atai*  msmeion  dr  a 4Wi>-*foq? 
bopk  frottt  The  y him*  aiwrody  wofthal  Ut$  gtek* 

tiihy  add  the  expt*<teUa»r.s  of  $vmry  giri  i\\  Uic 
school,  and  are.  at  th«  <\A?4ifcrt  sgV^ssii  w<«> 
ahipsr*  of  the  golden  kfoi  Tlveir  irt^Auriftl  *«s 
qmw?iiieniis  *fk  iwchy  iha*  imi  oim ^ liv  iwcaty  cwa 
indgxv  s;  bUI«i-tJtmx  without  ffca  **d  <rf4 
and  ilu'iff  andun^c  ix  |ifir<riiiyi , Uf  waeher- 
woiraatFvj  bill,  if  ws  m&&: IhriBk  in  society,  ami, 
taking  them  to  rearin'*!  b&io  #*,  smiio  j*ub- 

jeel  of  c«iver4Lj^oo  which  *ijmn  politic**, 
Qtenaaifc,  o?  art,  they  «v^<*  y w W&h  *taprki 

anwwemeiit. 

«ra  clu  w unacquiwuU  Jftsifc  ##44/ • A* 
(or  literature,  ih«v  have  '%$%  tnv{»r{k^  T*<ii>V>t;H  u* 
atuJy  current  history  iri  M^4  riftl/ 

*p«U  through  sonro  po pula*  wptofcefUi  book.  when 
U ha*  bccoate,  by  a hiefcy  Occident,  the  talk  «ftbc 
tom.  A ft  irwi  is  with  this  a*  same  w here  he*  wecii 
cabinet  mr*  and  upholstery*  aftil  they  eariinoto  a 
picture  a*  they  do  a diuaask  eottt&n  or  » rosewood 
t&Ule,  accord  in'/  to  the  *h»>vr  it  makes  La  like  dnm~ 
iog'*ft»sd.  Womao,  from  her  intellect  ami  por- 
ous culture,  w said  to  be  ?l  power  in  France,  and 
NxpaUuns  had  more  fear  of  Madam*  do  SUttl  than 
xtf  combined  Europe ; here  the  *£*  is  impotent 
and  hamkwin  wiry  reject  but  iti  (oily,  and 
is  uuM;*#a<d(  dik  of  liB  the  iind 

of  woman  the  Ooroio&n  tyrant  wouhl  hare  chcr- 
itlusd  to  dehxoch  and  <zmfow  ilie  tarn!  which  he 
ttu^jeeiei  to  h’w  iron  rahi 

The»e  buitor&ea  of : faadlioft-^* . ; A ''  • ; : ' 

^ Afi  ttfosty  jrtty,  idfwkh  (s^M, 

TB«  «U2>'  Ceaanfa  Af  hie  <^mhRHr  *or, 
la  Tali)'  U>#i.  ttf  a««&iJi$  Uko  uiry 

dnU%t  firth  oniy  in  tire  ;giara  of  vtU&ff  - ami  dis- 
play. ill  ih»  sobe.r  atm* sphere  .arvi  «uWu^4l  h^hi 
of  harms  they  a«  lerfihl  and  ;;MMeiekr.  The  qtir^i 
virtuei  of  tha  hausiihoiii,  the  dormtwtic  duties,  tlir 
hambie  utiiitiiw  »f  a honiiewiib,«  daiJy  UJ>„  arc 
quite  beneath  our  dtvf  hwXieT*’  nt^tv>n.  TUvSic 
bring  with  them  tneivty  tlwi  rhwW  of  o fwn- 
aciamys.  the  happjft*%*  of  .a  Ua«ib.wl  cod  family, 
the  goodly  kidnetu^  t4; » vi,*4H.ieun»  ^ --y.- 

A#  Jong  a*  wo  ean  hire  guod  ^odhei  ^>r  tyffl^c 
doHara  o litauth.  we  have  no  ilea r*  to  tove  bnr 
bjfoth  epoUed  iiy  tike  i.anerfmuei?  of  th«  n.n  proity 
Sngvw  of  oar  whc<  The  tom  of  tfm  ?qdts  and 
the  foiling  of  iJje  pot  arc,  however,  by  ri\i  u*«mos 
contempt  id »?  fuilatrncns  in  tire  hoppinena  ol  lift, 
awl  ahaul;!  not  be  lightly  rout  earned  try  went adi 
ll&x\X*&3A  yi^#t  ■&%  we  all  iuurw,  ao  (a\\  of  »rrdi- 
he  fairly  W»Uod  ovw/,  and  not  only  Wuh- 
bored  outright  ftirmadf  hut  hud  all  Fwota  iduh- 
ho nrng  with  him  Jfnr  a *cov«  of  year#  Nr*w,  while 
iho  aucUiiK  of  tleloiw  WaJ  puling  2ft  bin  book :a.  ami 
iheorcting  *bom  hk  heart,  he  did  not  fiil  procti- 
««Dj  lo  ne»liie  .hiu  posw^iofi  of .«  mmnach.  and 
thojf  4q  hie  Iwwmc  a ^kiUful  diorvr  io  iff  wanla. 


Theresa,  who  lived  with  lioafacau  jaiforlj  luif  a 
century,  baik  accanli'ng  to  the  ucutcd  teHtimony 
0f  all  his  cfeittwoparuticts.  Only  one  |?chx1  quality 
to  wcQuimend  her.,  aod  that  was  her  skill  in  the 
kitchen,  Cooke,  Uie  uetar,  vvae  iu  charmed  with 
ft  beet  tftoak  at  the  okl  Tontine  ColTi'^hnuse,  in 
felua  ekyylte  he  svsf*r«  tm  would  marry  the  kdchea 
wench  w ho  coakfd  i!ir  arid  kept  lue  yaw.  We  ca/x 
out  fair  dmueb  that  belter  (ceBOoa  of  the 
heart  can  be  froox^I^ Ih^cchcr’s  cookery 

bekdtihao  troux  the  '^oirtOwa;  ‘ 

There  La  ooe  man^u  vre  on  the  part  of  out  ladit* 
vrUifih  lurrtv  hi  dip  name  of  tniauhe^dr  protect 

cujuvo**,  ami  lluU  oi  the  vagcihou^  one  m is  hiding 
livft*  jpw»  busdmu;  upon  the  'hatk.t  of  their  hn<t- 
hamli».  ; ^iu»t4ien  out  of  twenty  of  the  cmcc  jpromd 
casv^Ucr®  of  our  que&i?  of  beauty  are  broken  down 
2ak>  W««  doincotk  drmlgc^.  Th<;y  do  fourdhlw 
vf  thv  kxnily  dfity-^*^o  market,  select  tk*  din- 
oars  to.>v«  0KC©rd<fW  at  the  grocers,,  stop  an  tbuir 
way  ■2}«Wfc-t«w»-  t4  Uio  xnt4iigenco  othce,  bum 
ward  lor  tlyp  »we»p«g  go  at  miduight  after  their 
Ibbqv  hobia  when  iliey  aro  sued 
with  |dea»uro  end  diiwipatitm  abroad^  keep  him^e 
in  Ihe  dog-day  a in  loWnN  w fiilc  their  fasbkinahii? 
ejkfusOs  uro  coquetting  at  iSewjiort  or  Saratoga 
run  aJlcr  Uur  doctor  44l  afl  hour*,  uml  ^»eud  th^ 
huitftf  pari  of  the  witter  ft?  nuiyinf  th«> 

tiby..  If  tliift  ia  to eontih^ Wr M uy 
hr  otur  i\ftluWa  p«aatedt  fefy.  • 

ly-dm»e<l  wdx.  figurv*  '’-klwu  yvAbSr  LW 
Ihe  baopbe^a  wmddw^  |o  out  drowmg-row>. 
di*i>exia«s  with  nil  American  wife 
We  b».4ne«nnnmxcd  ju|w>u  tiie  danger  too 
society  from  dtaractor,  or  rat  Ilex  went  of  cliar* 

4t^cr,  of  our  fasluonuiiic  woman,  for  of  llirori  wc 
have  bi>en  speaking,  and  not  c»f  the  hi:  danghlftn? 
p America  whose  simpler  life  k an  honor  to  the 
land,  but  we  luv*e  pro&nral  dnfc«itig  4 fenos  of 
^uTtrnds  wWdh  may  aid  llxe  ittv^pHtienr^l  1«  ath 
AwcxuMt  tfei  ipraktlon'  wkkfe  ouy  ine- 

biiity  iii  do— 

. Wmov  «#*Ul  4aiy  ? •.  •,  v '.; , 

THE  QCAREIvH  WiFi: 

IX  the  Sot’iely  of  Friend*  cdrrjparMiieif 

was  a new  aue;  atid  4lic  attkinejs*  of  iu  t»em- 
i?er»  in  dtp**  and  iu;uiner«  tvaa 

iEnmodifieth  mid  femarkabki  evt?n  that  j>cfiod 
of  Jbnuality  arul  deepmua  oheeivauco*  Marry, 
*txy  many,  giuwl  and  noble  hfe&rta  hate  fum  lud- 
#,ft  hvrtsculii  the  uncreased  lurarudcloth  ami  dov*- 
wloMd  ^tik  of  Fricmla,  and  m /t4my  amgular 
tbiaga  have  <^«5a«  to  my  k^wWgrv  what  I am 
nnw  gvoiog  V>  td.lh  though  it  rourt  he  reapmled  ae 
a dcvsaiiim  from  the  ordinary  aiate  ol  thu?ga  in 
Quaker  formlk*,  will,  1 iruyt,  he  n?^nlrd  in  Uiifl 
Uglir— that  4lun*  i»  W ni\c7  ?t  M state  of  tKmge, 
trot  theire  1«  m crxeeptiow.  My  ereeption  to  the 
o>uot  frigidity  -ind  fornmlky  *>f  J^un^  fenwln 
Frioudff  w«s  a young  $.rl  of  that  whom  I 
camo  m i fcttdWy  w^merl  Martha  ChA^n  How  I 
calnc  into  p<y*w*(«ni  «f  aermo  strange  pu.«»tgea  in 
her  life,  it  i*  out  lv>  tell,  iwr  fur  my  nflad' 

ctr  t o know — ^nHioe  if  that  wliol  1 relate  are  facte, 
amd  having  out  lived  the  dear  and  «w«r»t:  htdy  who 


?T2 


mnpzws  mm  mommy  maga zmz. 


is  the  of- my  toto^v  &*  I mtswwt- 

•dig,  ip  uicaii  to  .-relate  it  Ammg  die  many  bwtx- 
tifui  gifis  I lVuVii  seen  in  my  lime,  l never  am  Any 
oiii;  wire  surpassed  ;;^5S^Da^b^^Pf: 

tlic  rigid  Quaker  drees  oniy  lent  Added  charms  to 
her  noble  ehnpbcHy  of  beauty . You  Height  3 i.  knot. 
have  tbought  of  decking  q;ui  cinn  of  those  young 
Kornan  women  ( whom  - Little M ary  " raWd s aj&dj 
sometimes  in  tier  History -Ixiok^)  iu  furbtdowrt  wl 
ribbons,  gg  to  wish  M?r*h*V#_-e#s;  &r,y  thing  but 
jUOt  vthM  it  wgS;  ffytitit  to  sr.yt  out.  young 
u PtJuu4Tt  JjdpW  StoW  ft*  attorn  her- 

sel  f,  ai»d  id  ttmiinfa'  ib0j tho  her 

itljre *a;  us  x&  her  ex-' 

tpnsb^  Jac£  and  Jfgitre;  :f&r  psmiU  ■ cj&swjpwd  a 
large  ^Hd.4mdiing4i3^iiftton  opposite  Olif  hutut*?,  *c 
that  f Jjmi  freqaent  opportunities  of  tftttdyuig  the 
*.*  Qtfekfct-  hOtU p*:tt  ne^fe^orri<:n 
would  .rail  te, >rid  I /jtbAem^l  tfiat  lw?riiiiei  silk* 
and  j%11 

of  the  m»Wt  hiTOibing:  colors^Mld?**,  silver  g»my  , 
rich  hroifiit  or,  b»  : 

lUAideii  white  ^e^sn,hvt  yiigbteiMi  wium  1 fet 
began  to  observe  W,  though  <*Ut  looked  gx& * e and 
^daiec  for  forty; — but  lim  *fnm#  of  Etna 

rover  fire.  Inebnvvi  by  her  natural  fcwte  to  love 

iiitensefy  ihoidi^}  und  h«?auti4litf>l\d 
eft  From  suck  indulgeiic^  by  Urn  cold  and  frigid 
babitw  of  her  society , still  her  imagination  wa» 
sometimes  graf irked  by  the  crwjwilion  of  poem*, 
which  were  of  no  mean  order  Such  * mind,  you 
may  be  t»ure,  stagnated  staid  ct  the  formal,  and  joy  - 
less life  oY^ualceriwn.  ?>he  knew  heraelf  to  be 
fair ; she  fc<w#d  *cnrrje\$  Jwlp  it*  when  evmy  pasra* 
er-by  confirmed  iho  knowledge  with  hie  admins 
lion*  and  even  the  cm\  tfttd  salwx % * Fnemlif*  vied 
with  each  in  the  endeavor  to  gwn  h«^T  love ^ 
but  Martha  Oliftoti  ■ svu*  hard  (6  please  when?  love 
vras  concerned,  and  believed  Iut  heart  to  be  inr 
aenelhte  to  the  passion ; yet  the  fire  W£i«  but 
TOotiMeiing,  to  buret  forlh  with  ii>crt;a«ed  in- 
i^Uithy  when  fairly  kiijdl^d.  bilio  heiteved  it*  could 
not  be  possible  for  her  to  hire  one  4f  her  own 
Q oakera,  e u aed  to  reihark,  were  «u  fornl 
. of  personal  cmnfiuiV  ihat  bhe  lean  d (heir  *dfi«h- 
iiesrs  w t^  gro^t  c^f  to  allow  them  Ja*  love  any 
hat  dumnielv^  Shr»  wa?t  mifcUken  though,  as  iod 
mai>yofu>  4fef  when  ty  wtictiipi  todedfl^  on  am 
hiture  murnto  Scarcely  had  elie  known  Evcjuird 
Wilson  on*  < when  fhe  knew  tluit  her  de# tiny 

had  arrirad  He  Wa$4  yo»mg  and  very  handsome 
Qunkeft  wfen  iiad  goije  iii  his  imyhond  to  Phils.- 
delphia,  from  >vhr*np^  ht*  had  not  long  rciurbod. 
Like  Martha,  lbs  eager  £ful  intdj[igerit  ftihul 
mured  far  beydtul  the  ruirfOw  fimit^  of  tke 
etv  , but  he  had  da  ml  to  go  jfnrtfe  thna  ^ fair- 
^ arid  had  read  worldly  kwsk»  ejttcttsi w 

ly  it  was  •only . nrtesmsy  [iht  JfUtihii.  and  him- 
*rlf  to  havr-  an  <*pportamty  <ifeu«ye:^mg4  tmhoard 
by  ctitrSr  elder»>  fa  disimm  Chat:  they  Were  iiuJ  jned 
kindml  souls  Tbet  discinerT  soon  led  to  an- 
othcr,  Tiawlv.  thnl  theix  hearis  ai>-o  were  imlia- 
volubly  tirfiml ; ami  the  ronise  of  their  love,  the 
dejnh  of  which  was  known  tndy  bat  to  them* 
uelves,  rvifi  fnuKith  enough.  JMAirlm  was  the  only 
child  of  a 'rn  althy  hrm^v  Fvcrard  af  a family  high 


in  the  #xttim*sr!rmi  world  Wheif  they  wtno  tutti&l, 
nvifmj*  that  laxtrry— though  cbHhcd  m the  ibnuu 
Of  the  ^ovexest  simplicity — could  give,  x>as  n ant- 
I kng}  #nd;M^vrtfia  km  ntdiaiK  tvxth  lupjuncR^ : ami 
| in  her  plain  ^arb  of  pure  wlike  sill,  with  no 
: in  ^majnent,  which  she  worn  on 

W«l*iitig*dut.;  1 think  h lovdjeT-cie^turc  i:«mld  not 
haVo  been  seen  in  Queen  Cdjairlotte'ft  ov/n  court. 

iya  l tlio  faic  Quakeress  married,  went  to  her 
new  hcMue,  and  for  % long  time  l neither  «sw  nor 
heard  any  tiling  of  her,  save  such  edd  scraps  as 
Omsliana  Matcouri  glewind  now  and  then  fmxn 
Ruth  Clifton,  Martha  *,  grave  and  i^uu  t mother 
(my  fdriewoiiiar*  went  there  now  and  then  with 
some  of  the  Bra**e!i*  nH,  winch  the  iVmale 
Priendfi  of  the  • wealthier  clas^  » uft&i  im  4*r- 
'Mat*  snd  ^pronsh  tUid  Hu\i  was  little  caeugh* 

I \Vbc^iwct  htbmigh<  »3f  my  h^cro^rbf  ruUful  $xc%l^ 

1 b*U  ii  w«$  io  iu^gine  Irt  ih» 
i:ip<nikss  bapj>hj*h?8 : but  1;  fecknued  |«o  fk#. 
Yhv  nic.-tttb^' after  Ma?iha  s»  w.vdding-d^-|wf Xiat ;. 
at  the  wbd^W  oiur  day  ***$&*#  f 

dtt?vic  lip  te  iYu*nd  Clifnvn^  dnor,  *ml  it, 
Reived  by  her  fbbef  *ihd  Viwdbtr,  cAmc 
Wth-im,  olw.  eo  t hanged > ro  wdi#~-Urlr^  kr 
meagTetie6s%  ^ ihai  it  was  w ith  dijheu ftY  l teubr- 
Jkd  toy  self  that  thi*  w'as  the  he-^uviful  girl  Whiitu 
l Itaft.mnr  ge  Jiom  her  faibcF.%  ^to^ 

>di*1a  kk  ~ • ‘ Vi*  V,k'ii4  4 .Vl  *n\Y  ».»Vl  XV  ' -4 


Wrong  iti  tha^  ‘ 

Martha  a plendW^  hrvm 

ail  T had  liejard;  ^ want  of 

geniai  feling  in  tier  paternal  home  tp/bv  ill  *vtil- 
ed  to  her  UtAe.  tt  was  a Ipftg  fiim.  after  that  t 
ifoirnd  out  the  truth  of  my  aiir/r.tjies,  <unj  the 
>t  eats  winch,  hafvijg  «JWr  a few  ftfriirtfc*  sfnt«r* 
rind  life  camw-d  a ,«t*p6nitiou,  and  rtturu  of  the 
y nung  wife  to  her  pamits  roof,  nmde  seme  com- 
motion  aiuung  the  body  of  **.  Friends ■ conntclit  nt 
of  bolh  parties.  Marthm  Walsim  bad  scarcely  been 
sealed  in  hex  own  haittl Acme  Mid  coin forUble  us* 
idenot-v  than  she  disr.u vexed  that  iier  hu&baivi  Kie# 
abent  majiy  lumrs  from  liia  home,  when  hminva* 
’dm  wdl  ku^W  laid  ho  cWuna  fin  hit?  time; 
ulwence  of  manner,  too,  marked  Jin;  conduct ; still 
Martha  was  long  ere  she  snqiocUd  that  her  iujfr* 
band’j?  ail^utioim  wtiro  no  longer  hers.  TIiw  vr&s 
not  on  his  part  le«*s  kindneae,  t*  hen  present. ; but 
ihw  grw*  f*.  tfiixig  of  such  rare  occammce,  that 
hot  merely  her  days,  bat  1i#r  sveintig*  were  ssaf- 
dary.  Still  her  aural  was  ur-uwakesued  to  jeal- 
ousy, till  an  anojjy  mous  leticr — one  of  those  dee^h 
iy  firebranvU  in  dutocsiin  eatrangcmente — 
onn  day,  and  infoirued  Martha  that  her  husband 
was  daily  %t  the  habit  vaf  >*iaituig  a young  titniate 
in  an  obccurc  street;  that  In*  * aftHto  ip  Ute.hahtt 
of  Accompanying  this  woman  to  of  public 

entotammeht,  xnoris  especially  fhe  Oprm  H«?uscv 
whore  he  truglft  be  «een  in  a ctotain  libs:,  dwwni 
in  the  giwrl*  of  ihe  world,  and  bstening  to  due:  -d*-' 
Vine  iti^zns  Of  Rehjertini' and  11'  wv% 

•lifartlm-s  intsfarturne  that,  iaalCtTMl  of  takisig  thw 
precious  epietie  Jo  her  htiaband,  >ive  clm<4*  rather 
io  muse  and  brood  Oliver  the  inlorm«vjon  j\  crciiw 
lained,  HH  her  brain  became  Ikriswwitod  ond  bev 
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reason  warped.  She  unhesitatingly  believed  the 
calumny.  This  belief  was  confirmed,  by  finding 
in  her  husband’s  linen-drawer  a pair  of  soiled 
white  gloves — things  certainly  not  worn  by  any 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  her  jaundiced  eye 
this  was  sufficient  proof.  The  young  wife  as- 
sumed a coldness  equal  to  what  she  felt  to  be  her 
injuries.  A wild  thought  took  possession  of  her 
brain;  pondered  on,  it  became  more  and  more 
tangible — what  was  it?  Why,  that  she,  too, 
would  don  gay  clothes,  visit  the  house  of  sin,  and 
with  her  own  eyes  behold  if  the  husband  of  her 
choice  was  there,  partaking  with  her  favored  rival 
these  worldly  snares  and  vanities.  And  Martha 
truly  thought  them  thus,  for  though  latitudinarian 
as  a Quaker,  still  she  went  not  to  the  extreme  of 
longing  after  stage-plays,  and  such  like  vanities 
and  temptations.  Her  inner  life  was  still  pure 
and  intellectual.  If  this  presumed  slander  proved 
to  be  a truth,  her  fate  was  decided.  This  resolu- 
tion formed,  she  felt  impatient  till  it  was  acted  on. 
As  her  maid  Rachel  could  by  no  means  be  trust- 
ed, Martha  had  to  undertake  the  difficult  arrange- 
ments of  this  matter  herself.  She  availed  herself 
of  the  excuse  that  she  required  choice  nets,  to 
visit  the  house  of  a fashionable  modiste , and  re- 
questing to  speak  with  the  principal,  she  ordered 
(not  without  much  confusion,  as  she  marked  the 
smile  of  the  dressmaker,  a Frenchwoman)  a suit 
of  clothes  proper  to  appear  in  at  the  scene  of  gay- 
ety,  which  she  was  now  quite  determined  to  in- 
vade. She  requested  that  the  dress  and  a large 
gray  mantle,  with  which  she  meant  to  hide  it  from 
the  eyes  of  her  staid  household,  should  be  sent  by 
a messenger  to  her  house.  She  took  good  care 
to  be  in  the  way  when  it  arrived,  and  conveyed 
the  strange  habiliments  to  her  own  apartment. 
That  very  evening  she  had  ascertained  there  was 
to  be  an  opera,  at  which  their  majesties  were  to 
be  present,  and  she  had,  through  the  means  of 
the  foreign  woman,  the  dressmaker,  obtained  a 
ticket,  which  was  inclosed  with  the  dress.  She 
had,  in  her  own  phraseology,  “ determined  to  go 
forth  to  the  house  of  Belial”  that  very  night.  Now, 
in  a Quaker  household,  such  a resolution  was  not 
easy  of  accomplishment ; but  Martha  had  seriously 
resolved,  and  she  determined  to  brave  all.  After 
the  three  o’clock  dinner,  which,  as  usual  now, 
passed  in  Bilence,  Everard  Wilson  retired  to  his 
room,  and  soon  after  went  out:  stung  to  the 
quick,  she  also  went  to  her  own  apartment,  lock- 
ed the  door,  lit  the  candles  herself,  and  unfolding 
her  finery,  surveyed  it  with  any  feelings  but  pleas- 
urable ones.  In  another  hour’s  time  she  looked 
at  the  time-piece,  and  perceived  it  was  six  o’clock. 
The  opera  began,  she  was  told,  at  eight.  She  re- 
luctantly proceeded  to  clothe  herself  in  the  costly 
garments,  in  which  for  the  first  time,  the  only 
time,  she  would  enter  the  world  of  fashion.  The 
pale-blue  satin  sacquc,  over  a petticoat  of  the  color 
44  maiden’s  blush,”  the  costly  Mechlin  lace  which 
adorned  the  robe,  the  gipsy-looking  cloak  and  hood 
of  Murrey  velvet  which  served  to  adorn,  not  con- 
ceal this  exquisite  toilet,  enhanced  Martha’s  per- 
fect beauty  so  greatly,  that  for  a moment  she  for- 
got the  cause  of  this  strange  metamorphosis,  and 


gazed , enchanted . The  gray  Cashmere  went  over 
all,  and  a black  silk  whalebone  hood,  and  then  she 
rang  the  bell,,  and  desired  her  maid  to  bid  them 
call  a hired  chair.  Rachel  obeyed,  not  without  a 
look  of  surprise.  Telling  her  woman  that  she 
should  be  late  home,  she  stepped  into  the  sedan, 
and  the  Irish  chairmen  bore  her  away.  The  ad- 
venture was  fairly  commenced,  it  must  be  finished, 
and  in  a short  time  she  would  enter  the  temple  of 
Apollo  alone.  Yes,  alone ; she  had  forgotten  till 
now  that  even  the  daughters  of  the  world  usually 
went  into  public  with  a cavalier  to  attend  on  them ; 
she  felt  the  color  rush  into  her  face,  as  she  was 
ushered  to  a seat  in  the  pit,  which  then,  as  now, 
was  the  resort  of  the  Macaroni,  and  such  of  the 
citizens'  wives  as  affected,  in  spite  of  not  com- 
prehending Italian  music,  a taste  for  this  fashion- 
able amusement.  Martha  could  not  fail,  in  spite 
of  her  extreme  perturbation,  to  perceive  that  she 
was  an  object  of  the  general  gaze,  and  murmurs 
reached  her  ear  which  made  her  sink  into  the 
nearest  seat  she  could  find.  Not  daring  to  look 
up,  she  bent  her  eyes  on  her  fan,  wishing  de- 
voutly for  the  Cashmere  cloak  which  she  had  left 
behind  in  the  sedan  chair.  Her  great  beauty  and 
unprotected  appearance  led  the  gentlemen  around 
to  regard  her  with  an  impertinent  curiosity,  and 
the  ladies  with  an  affected  shrinking.  The  uni- 
versal opinion  being,  I am  sorry  to  say,  in  spite 
of  her  modesty,  youth,  and  timidity,  that  she  was 
any  thing  but  a woman  of  reputation.  Such  was 
the  predicament  into  which  the  pure,  retired 
young  Quakeress  had  involved  herself.  The 
opera  had  commenced,  but  she  attended  to  no- 
thing on  the  stage.  Her  eyes,  when,  indeed,  she 
mustered  sufficient  courage  to  raise  them,  were 
busily  employed  in  making  a survey  of  that  brill- 
iant assemblage.  Suddenly  her  eyes  dwelt  on  a 
box  on  the  second  tier,  in  which  a young  girl  of 
exquisite  beauty  sat  conspicuously  forward.  Fur- 
ther back,  dressed  h-la-mode , sat  Martha’s  hus- 
band. 44  Yes,  it  was  truth,  then ; she  was  glad 
she  was  there  to  confront  him ; glad  that  she  sat 
there  a living  witness  of  his  shame.”  She  gazed 
for  some  minutes  on  the  pair.  The  young  girl 
cast  her  brilliant  eyes  about  thehouse — she  seemed 
as  if  seeking  some  one  amidst  the  splendid  throng. 

Everard,  on  his  part,  appeared  to  be  absorbed 
in  constantly  watching  her,  though  apparently  he 
seldom  spoke.  At  length  Martha,  who  had  gazed 
at  this  sight  till  her  woman’s  heart,  burning  with 
excitetnent,  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  rose  up 
and  abruptly  quitted  her  seat.  Some  of  the  beaux 
who  were  lounging  about  started  up  also,  and,  to 
her  extreme  vexation,  she  was  surrounded  by 
offers  of  assistance  ; she  hardly  knew  what  im- 
pulse caused  her  to  take  the  arm  of  the  least  ob- 
trusive, but  she  did  so,  saying,  in  her  formal 
phraseology  (to  which  being  accustomed,  she 
could  not,  under  excitement  and  irritation,  alter 
to  more  conventional  forms),  44  Friend,  I accept 
thy  proffered  assistance  ; be  respectful,  I entreat 
thee,  and  convey  me  to  yonder  small  compart- 
ment— that  one  hung  with  scarlet,  wherein  thou 
seest  that  fair  but  shameless  woman.”  You  may 
guess  the  amazement  of  the  votaries  of  Fops’  AI- 
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ley  at  bearing  this  Quaker  language ; but  though 
conceited  and  a fashionable  lounger,  the  young 
Bkan  addressed  had  still  the  feeling?  of  a gentle- 
man ; so  quietly  clearing  the  way  from  his  con- 
temptuously-smiling companions,  he  said,  with 
some  respect,  “ Depend  on  me,  madam ; you 
honor  me  by  trusting  me,”  and  in  a very  short 
space  of  time  they  arrived  at  the  box-door.  Call- 
ing the  box-keeper,  the  young  nobleman,  for  such 
he  was,  signed  to  him  to  open  the  door  ; he  was 
obeyed,  and  on  Martha  thanking  him,  he  bowed 
and  rejoined  his  friends  below,  who  wore  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  discussion  as  to  the  pretty 
Quakeress  in  disguise.  As  the  box-door  opened, 
Everard  Wilson  turned,  and  I will  not  attempt  to 
depict  the  expression  on  his  face  as  he,  with  some 
difficulty,  recognized  his  wife.  “Thou!”  said 
he,  knitting  his  brows  ; then  taking  her  by  the 
wrist,  he  led  her  toward  the  door.  “Martha!” 
he  exclaimed,  “ dost  thou  understand  thine  ac- 
tions! art  thou  departed  from  reason!  This 
dress ! Oh,  shame ! that  thy  husband  should 
blush  for  thee.” 

“ Shame  on  thyself,”  said  the  exasperated  wife. 
“ Darest  thou  to  confront  me,  thou  and  thy  shame- 
less paramour!” 

The  young  female,  who  bad  hastily  drawn  the 
curtains,  and  had  sat  apparently  much  amazed  at 
this  scene,  and  who,  with  her  eye-glass  directed 
toward  the  excited  Martha,  seemed  likewise  con- 
siderably amused,  burst  at  this  crisis  into  a loud 
laugh.  She  was  about  to  address  Martha,  when 
Everard  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

“ Silence,”  said  he,  “ I will  not  have  her  ad- 
dressed by  thee— -dost  thou  understand ! not  one 
sentence.”  Then  turning  to  the  disgusted  and 
alienated  wife,  “ Woman,”  he  said,  “ I am  thy 
husband  ; on  thy  duty  I command  thee  to  depart 
home.  This  is  no  time  or  place  to  explain,  if  I 
even  chose  to  do  so— hut  I do  not.  Come,  I will 
assist  thee  to  thy  conveyance.  Edith,”  to  the 
Strange  female,  “ do  thou  remain  here — alone — 
mark  me.  I trust  thee  for  a few  short  moments ; 
let  me  not  on  my  return  find  myself  deceived ;” 
so  saying  he  took  his  wife’s  hand  and  led  her  out, 
resistless,  powerless,  stupefied  with  combined  an- 
ger, terror,  and  apprehension.  As  one  in  a dream, 
she  suffered  him  to  lead  her ; then  as  Everard 
dispatched  a messenger  for  a chair,  she  demand- 
ed if  he  meant  to  leave  the  “Woman  of  Belial,” 
and  depart  with  her ! 

“ I do  not,”  said  Everard ; “my  duty  leads  me 
to  remain  here : ask  no  questions,  for  1 shall  an- 
swer none.  Thou  hast  much  transgressed  this 
night,  and  it  will  need  all  my  love  to  accord  thee 
pardon.” 

“ Thou,”  said  Martha,  “ pardon  me ! I thank 
thee ; thou  hast  said  well ; henceforth  join  whom 
thou  wilt.  Street,”  she  said  to  the  chair- 

men, as,  repulsing  Everard’ s assistance,  she  en- 
tered the  sedan ; the  bearers  went  on,  and  Martha, 
in  the  midst  of  her  indignation,  was  reminded  by 
her  chilliness  that  she  had  lost  the  wrapping  in 
which  she  came,  so  that  she  would  have  to  enter 
her  own  house  in  her  assumed  dress  was  very 
evident.  When  the  chair  stopped  at  her  own 


home,  she  gave  orders  to  the  men  that  her  wo* 
men  should  bring  a cloak  out ; her  order  being 
obeyed,  she  enveloped  her  person  in  it  before  she 
quitted  the  sedan.  But,  truth  to  say,  the  quiet 
Quaker  household  were  sufficiently  scandalized 
at  their  mistress's  proceedings  without  beholding 
with  their  own  eyes  her  strange  and  unseemly 
transformation.  Martha’s  first  step,  alter  de- 
stroying her  opera  costume,  and  securely  hiding 
the  remains  from  the  prying  eyes  of  Rachel,  was 
to  abandon  her  own  apartment,  and  lodge  herself 
in  a remoter  one  ; she  had  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  source  of  her  unhappiness ; she  felt  de- 
graded in  her  own  estimation  ; her  husband  had 
all  but  avowed  that  she  had  forfeited  his,  and  a 
more  thoroughly  miserable  woman  perhaps  did 
not  at  that  moment  exist. 

The  next  morning,  having  spent  the  night  in 
tears  and  lamentations,  she  dispatched  a letter  to 
Everard,  requesting  that  if  he  could  not  satisfac- 
torily account  for  his  conduct,  he  would  prepare 
measures  for  an  immediate  separation.  Everard 
turned  pale  when  he  read  this  letter,  so  haughty 
and  uncompromising  in  its  tone — as  he  thought, 
so  unwifelike.  He  had  been  all  that  night  pre- 
paring for  a humiliating  confession,  but  one  which 
would  have  restored  him  Martha’s  unbounded  love 
and  confidence.  Now,  the  demon  of  pride  step- 
ped in  and  whispered,  “ To  act  thus,  1 will  not 
wound  my  own  feelings  to  save  hers.”  He  there- 
fore returned  an  answer,  avowing  it  impossible  to 
explain  at  present,  the  matter  involving  another 
person’s  honor.  He  also  requested  his  wife  to 
summon  her  parents  and  provide  her  own  man  of 
business.  Martha,  heart- stricken,  and  firmly  con- 
vinced of  his  guilt,  did  as  he  desired,  and  the  re- 
sult of  these  proceedings  was,  that  she  returned 
to  her  own  family  in  a state  of  health  which  af- 
forded the  most  serious  grounds  for  apprehensions 
of  the  worst  kind 

Thus  did  twelve  months  pass  away,  mournfully 
enough  to  Martha.  Her  appearance  was  so  al- 
tered that,  save  for  elegance  of  demeanor,  few 
would  have  recognized  the  beautiful  Quakeress. 
Her  own  fortune  had  been  returned,  and  all  al- 
lowance from  Everard  declined. 

She  never  heard  of  him,  for  all  communication 
between  the  families  was  interdicted.  Quakers 
are  silently  vindictive,  and  Friends  Clifton,  lov- 
ing their  daughter  fondly,  resented  strongly  her 
wrongs.  One  day  she  received  a note  written 
in  a small  female  hand,  requesting  Mrs.  Wilson 
would  visit  a house  in  a street  named  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bloomsbury,  where  there  was  a 
dying  woman  who  bad  injured  her.  Such  an 
invitation  Martha  would  scarcely  have  refused  at 
any  time,  but  perhaps  a foreboding  of  who  this 
enemy  might  be,  induced  her  still  more  urgently 
on  this  occasion  to  go.  She  desired  Christiana 
Marcourt  to  attend  her  thither,  and  Christiana, 
who  possessed  her  confidence  and  was  much  re- 
spected by  her,  consenting,  they  departed  together 
to  the  locality  indicated  in  the  note,  and  arrived 
at  the  door  of  a mean-looking  house.  A woman- 
servant  ushered  them  to  a room  on  the  first  floor ; 
there,  stretched  on  a couch  arranged  as  a bed, 
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lay  a girl  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  rapid  de- 
cline. The  invalid  beckoned  her  visitors  to  take 
chairs  close  to  the  couch,  for  a cough,  distressing 
oven  to  hear,  interrupted  the  poor  girl  every  min- 
ute. Martha,  who  had  recognized  her  opera  ri- 
val, turned  pale,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  fine 
dark  eyes ; she  evidently  anticipated  a heart- read- 
ing confession  of  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to 
herself;  judge,  then,  how  great  was  her  surprise, 
when,  after  a paroxysm  of  coughing  washover, 
and  the  sick  girl  able  to  speak,  she  addressed 
Mistress  Wilson  by  saying,  “ I sent  to  tell  you 
— for  I could  not  die  till  1 had  done  so— -that 
your  husband  is  innocent  of  ail  guilt  as  regards 
myself,  for  1 am — his  sister.”  An  exclamation 
burst  from  the  hps  of  Martha.  She  continued, 
14  Hear  what  I have  to  say  while  breath  is  yet 
given  me.  It  was  shame  first  sealed  Everard’s 
lips,  and  pride  seals  them  now,  and  the  fear  that 
false  shame  and  wounded  pride  together  will  seal 
them  when  I am  gone,  has  induced  me  to  send 
for  you  to-day.”  A pause  ensued;  the  unhappy 
young  creature  was  breathless  and  nearly  faint- 
ing; when  a little  recovered,  she  related  such 
circumstances  as  I shall  narrate  precisely  as  I 
heard  them. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  Edith  Wilson,  notwith- 
standing the  strictness  of  her  education  and  the 
sobriety  of  her  father’s  household,  possessed  an 
incorrigible  levity  of  heart  and  mind.  Gifted 
with  great  beauty,  her  gayety  was  not  the  par- 
donable effervescence  of  youth,  but  the  frivolity 
and  natural  vicious  tendency  of  an  idle  disposi- 
tion joined  to  strong  passions.  She  formed,  se- 
cretly, acquaintances  out  of  the  society ; and  many 
a night,  when  her  parents  deemed  her  retired  to 
rest,  had  she  quitted  her  paternal  roof,  and  been 
a partaker  of  all  the  secret  and  not  over-reputable 
diversions,  which  even  in  the  strict  and  Puritan- 
ical city  of  Philadelphia  found  votaries  among  the 
young  and  viciously  inclined.  Some  natures  are 
so  warped,  so  gnarled,  and  knotted  by  secret  vice, 
that  not  all  the  pious  training  in  the  world  could 
bend  them  straight.  One  bad  female  acquaint- 
ance, many  vile  books,  bad  so  perverted  Edith 
Wilson,  that  at  sixteen  she  secretly  laughed  at 
all  moral  or  religious  notions.  I do  not  wish, 
however,  to  dilate  on  the  errors  of  this  guilty 
young  creature ; suffice  it,  that  when  she  was  by 
her  parents  formally  betrothed  to  a staid  and 
somewhat  elderly  merchant  of  the  Quaker  per- 
suasion, she  eloped  from  her  father’s  house,  rob- 
bing bis  bureau  of  a large  sum  in  money,  and 
sailed  from  New  York  undiscovered,  though  her 
distracted  brother  and  father  lost  no  time  in  pur- 
suit. She  made  her  voyage  alone  and  unpro- 
tected. On  arriving  in  England,  though  to  con- 
tinue so  formed  no  part  of  her  plan,  gifted  with 
the  rarest  beauty  and  immense  vivacity,  destruc- 
tion, seeking  for  it  as  she  did,  was  inevitable. 
When  her  brother  Everard  (whose  chief  object  in 
coming  to  England  was  to  discover  and  reclaim 
her  if  possible),  some  short  time  after  his  mar- 
riage, did  recognize  her,  to  bis  unfeigned  horror 
and  subsequent  torment,  she  was  dressed  in  splen- 
dor, lolling  in  the  carriage  of  a well-known  profit 


gate  nobleman.  Everard,  though  burning  with 
shame  and  confusion,  stopped  the  carriage,  and 
addressing  his  sister  by  name,  insisted  on  her 
alighting  and  entering  a private  hotel  dose  at 
hand.  The  shameless  girl  defied  him,  till  he, 
threatening  to  pursue  her  for  robbery,  she  found 
herself  obliged  to  succumb,  and  dismissing  her 
gaudy  equipage,  accompanied  her  brother  in  si- 
lent rage  to  the  house  he  pointed  out.  A long 
and  most  unsatisfactory  conversation  ensued. 
Edith  persisting  in  her  right  to  pursue  any  course 
of  hie  she  pleased ; her  brother,  equally  determ- 
ined to  force  her  into  decorum  and  submission, 
asserted  his  resolution  never  to  leave  her  un- 
watched or  unguarded.  At  first  the  wretched 
girl  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn,  but  she  soon  found 
Everard  was  perfectly  in  earnest.  He  dispatch- 
ed a messenger  with  a note  to  an  old  servant  of 
his,  now  retired  from  service,  and  to  whom  he 
resolved  to  intrust  the  charge  of  his  sister  when 
he  was  forced  to  be  absent.  When  the  old  man 
arrived,  obedient  to  his  late  master’s  summons, 
he  desired  him  to  call  a hackney-coach,  and  to 
look  for  lodgings  in  a certain  part  of  the  town  he 
named ; and  leading  the  indignant  Edith  to  the 
coach,  placed  her  in  it,  and  drove  slowly  thither. 
She  had  then  recourse  to  tears  and  entreaties, 
but  they  had  as  little  effect  as  her  passion.  44  Lost 
as  she  was,”  he  told  her, 44  irretrievably  for  earth, 
ho  would  try  to  save  her  for  heaven.”  She 
asked,  with  scorn  and  baffled  rage  flashing  from 
her  beautiful  eyes,  if  he  intended  to  take  her  to 
his  house.  He  indignantly  asked  if  she  thought 
such  a thing  possible.  What ! pollute  his  pure 
and  beautiful  Martha’s  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
such  a Bister ! Thus  they  reached  the  apartments 
which  Andrew,  who  was  waiting  in  a street  pre- 
viously agreed  on,  had  hired;  and  here,  these 
plainly-furnished  rooms  was  Edith  Wilson  told 
she  must  consider  her  home  for  the  present.  She 
raved,  stormed,  and  threatened,  but  to  no  purpose* 
She  was  never  left  unguarded  by  her  brother  or 
his  servant;  and  being  without  money  she  had 
no  means  to  break  her  chain.  This  life  continued 
some  time,  till  one  day,  reading  the  Gazette , she 
discovered  that  a rich  and  childless  relative,  ig- 
norant of  course  of  her  misconduct,  had  left  her 
a large  sum  of  money.  Not  being  able  to  claim 
it  without  Everard’s  assistance,  she  formed  a new 
plan — she  affected  extreme  penitence  and  humil- 
ity ; and  so  perfectly  deceived  her  brother,  that 
having  claimed  the  legacy  for  her,  he  was  induced 
to  place  the  power  of  disposing  of  it  in  her  own 
hands,  and  hoped  that  she  might  be  now  trusted, 
She  pursued  this  new  conduct  for  some  time,  till 
Andrew  and  her  brother  off  their  guard,  she  gave 
unbounded  license  to  her  love  of  expense.  Her 
object  being  to  see  her  former  admirer,  she  en- 
gaged a box  at  the  Opera ; and  Everard  found  to 
his  horror  that  opposition  was  in  vain ; nothing 
seemed  effectual  but  his  constant  surveillance. 

A billet  from  Lord having  been  inter- 

cepted by  Andrew,  and  Edith  persisting  that 
she  would  frequent  her  Opera-box,  Everard  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  go  with  her.  1$ 
was  received  with  the  wildest  shouts  of  laughter. 
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11  In  feat  ^ fe,*'  **uf  her  brftthfe  41 1 ; 

stall  wear  fee  tire?s  of  tfe  wrtrid . to  #am  my  | 
wafer.  f rfeo  .furifef  kin  it  will  be  ^mtoihle  ■ ' 
Aial  a#sur«,«i)y  hia  presence  dkl  pri.i*me  her  from 
the  LnVorv’itM'^  fee  no  much  de<*ind,  when  Marr 
fea's  taoppoitim?  appearance  irurpmoJ  them. 
Edith ■ ;' .•■)(<>■ '.‘feil  her  the  truth—it  w,*# 

then  that  Bverard  by  ntt  e-Vf/ftsatv^  gesture  for- 
bid tier  <:ortitlil4hit*atAfenea« > DUnfe'  to  absence 
that  night,  fee  contrived  to  arc  Lord  :*•**— • ; ntul 
twu  mfefefc  art 07  her  brother*#  formal  <»*pfcnitibrt 
fironv  liw  wfe,  n\kv  nJoped  in  tlie  dead  of  night,  to 

her  proriigftlc  ItnCf.  ' % ; V • :‘  : ' ■,[./  i: 

The  e»l  of  her  tofetyyf  iWp  not  dWcW.  upon;. 
ifc.Wa*  such  as  Hogarth  hua  described  it;  fajmi  of 
hi*  matchlto  pictures.  Card#  hud  extravagance 
soon  disKijvited  lie?  mp  money  ; arid  !rcy  whose 
prfttfcevton  fee  tad  sought,  became  wearied  of  her 
McptwasAe  whims. 

A short  to,  before  her  interview  ^ith  Martha 
her  Otothec  hud  ilrwoveted  bet  prriahjmg  from 
hungef,  Btos**  And  raUery , In  a low  and  wriUeh* 
rd  dwelihfg^-feifci  *noh  an  extreme  of  mi r^rV  had 
ho  tiro  pinned  her  He  would  have  ts ken  the 
Wt*ndenu  to  his  aw n home,  for  he  perceived  the 
end  wa*  at  fraud;  j/ui  she  so  >jdenUy  begged  to 
be  alone,  that  he  permitted  her  to  rhortse  the 
bumble  refiigo  in  which  Martha  found  her.  . She 
entreated  that  fee  might  effect  a reconciliation 
Iwtweim  her  hrrilhjct  and  his  wife  ere  she  died ; 
hut  to  thw  prupuskmn  Ste/woti!d  not  listen.  ‘*  He 
thought/'  said  she  to  Martha,,  * that  you  should 
hare  trusted  him  better. V/ 

“•  And  no  l should/1  said  the  weeping  Martha, 
tenderly  wiping  the  dying  girT*  brow,  damp  with 
the  exert  ion  of  her  narrativv  ; / . . ••,*•:. 

.Martha  Witeun  had  many  subsequent  inter- 
view# with  her  fallen  jsiefer,  and  it  was  at  the 
very  Inst.  that,  hastily  summoned  to  the  deirth* 
acene,  husband  and  wife  met  again.  Ii  *W  by 
the  *ide  of  that  death*  bed  tivait  they  felt  how* flight 
had  been  their  .causa  of  dimmisiun , and  the  only 
feeling  which  prevented  & tf.eondliari<m^pri<& 
— in  thtft  awful  hour  of  btmnm  aitfTcring  and.  ex- 
piiatton  waa  crushed  ia  the  dust- 

Edith  Wilson  died  uahnly  and  cwn  jlmppHy, 

if usfeig  tot  the  tea?*  With  fee  dinner 

«T  obi  fence,  to  fed  washed  her  femotfri*  feet/ 
might  m h i*  eye  wufe  *wny  tor;  tony  sto,  and 
t mating..  with  Khildlike  devotion;  that  Faith  in 
Hi*  mercy  would  mt  N. 

THE . VOUNtt  SEUdE0&  ;’v:  - 

TH  E rain  tell  heavily  afeipet  the  window- panes  ; 

fee  night  was  not  wily  elark  and  gloomy,  but 
« thick,  black  vupttr  ibecmed  actually  to  pertetmte 
feto  the  fetm4ar  of  the  pwnmem,  dm  mlufeHan?* 
of  which  few  locked  In  prt>foumi  dumber 
Nfe  a light  sp|^««rfe  ihrmjtffeut  the  whole 
’ •«%'  of  Rfett,  ttsivy  hi  rfe  window*  of  a iargr, 
stjuartf/dismnhlnohing  Inwlding  iwhich  ifeod  on 
(lie  .fef  hank  ttf  tfe  \tpri  This  edifice  i#  the 
EagrtC;,  'V  fatal  prison,  in  whhdi  the  captin?*, 
dwemM  XA  pCqirtnul  la) eon  Ore  left  to  waste  tfei if 
ttwde#*  M wt)i  thttir  idle  Execrations . 

In  «n  upper  rhttUi  tvf  that  fertiitu  of  this  e*U&- 


lirfbmeiit  usi  d &&  an  hospital*  a y«m«g  tsei/fe  feo 
thtf  wridreax  tmihmn  of  a eurgeon  in  th*s  French 
irnrf* , «al  reading,  Hr  «ecme<J  so  ahwartfed  m 

hi#  studies  that  he  tiv/k  fe  notice oTtlm  |«itcrmg 
rtiirt^  br  the  fast  decay  of  the  lamp  which  dimly 
lighted  the  book  l»efore  him.  On  a sfedcji  bo 
staffed  ' tip.  and  the  thread  of  4bc 

gwmcnl  fe  had  'been'  fefairiwe . h® 

daixaed  aloud,  *'  l rue,  true ; tfe  poor  do  but  Ito, 
they  do  hot  rrtiit,  drag  on  a few  coife ndife  >T*rs, 
md  then  bink  unheeded  Into  tk  su» ismne  grxt^. 
Ridies  alone  can  bring  pfoasurf,  aurt  make  each 
boor  wr  Ttve  an  age  of  enjoyment.  Curved  ia 
the  lot  of  him  unblessed  fe  fortune  ‘ At  twenty^ 
of  agt%  here  urn  !.  diktmrd  to  a life 
of  ptwertv.  destined  ft)  pass  my  days  in  this  roi*- 
efehle  bfepifei)  The  author  is  right. ’V  And 
again  Dr  i-aunay  plunged  into  fits  atudtt/. 

His  task  was,  however,  *oon  broken  in  upon 
by  fee  entrance  of  one  of  fee  lrtfirmAr>  £nen,  wba 
i\antc  to  ifttbnu  him  that  *'  nurufe?  sereu  hxd  jujtf 
bruatfed  to  last/'  Wclhorul  the  shgirtesJt 
i bn ; wi*ve  a ahtale  of  fefeyaftov  ishvjhi  bi*tiM)y 
stole  or ur  bt#  roujaieimnce  ot  thfe  itttmuptkia^ 
the  yotmg  surgeon  roae,  ami  approached  the  dou- 
ble row  of  iron  beds,  each  bearing  fee  ‘number  of 
it*  tenant ; for  in  the  infirmary  of  the  Bagtie  no 
prisoner  fears  a name.  A ^ing\e  cipher  stands 
far  the  appellative  the  convict  has  disgraced! 

De  Lrrnnay  «to^ied  when  be  came  to  u muubet 
f wren-?*-  He  drew  down  the  sheet  which  had 
been  thrown  over  the  lace  of  the  corp**r  and 
gazed  at  it  wife  feep  intetolv  B«e  pfaefe  hie 
hand  upon  fee  bead,  and  c^ntetnplkicd  the.  fenr* 
before  him  for  wjfire  hrstanls,  them,  as  it  struak 
with  a >udfen  dcstre  to  asceriaiii  xome.  vnatomioal 
point,  he  ordmdf  Ife  1ms ly  to  be  irurtantly  denied 
into  the  dissecting  half  Tim  «T*!che<!  «« axiha 
wew  fhto  of  otic  whoa*  plireiiologiral  dev^frrp- 
ttwnfe  might  have  provrd  a «tudy  of  deep  -uiieyevt. 
tV>rtdemned  to  hard  labor  fur  fife,  for  tfeljerx  «nd 
aU*fm|.<t  to  murder,  Pieiro  Ctonun  had  irow  bwn 
an  i;nn«U  of  the  prison  for  upward  of  y«^tanB 
strife  ktudy  Iffew  far  **#&pe. 

/No  ihntx  sixty  times  had  fee  unfeppy  man 
endeavuifd  to  get  away,  ami  sixty  fen**  bad  be 
feeh  ifetectex!  nmi  jmtofed  For  several  month* 
ftrevimi*  to  hi#  fist  rilnc^dhod  Crsnoo  been  bound 


every  tigilxmce  had  fecn  exc^tod  by  to  guonri* 
1q  imwent  fee  possibility  of  bis  lUfht,,  the 

idea  of  escape  haunted  to  krti^itvattor  to 
came  a ftevrr*dting,  mrr^r-ti*wl«itg:  •fem-mmania. 
The  piun,  haw  every  of  to  incr»wod  feUers,  at 
length  brought  on  a sullen  deepair  Mi^  vtricjt 
coTifinomrnt  within  the  wall#  undermined  hie 
heolfhv  and  wnrr  out  fee  tot  remnant  of  his  mfe; 
arable  days  He  pined ; be  sickened :.  and  wi<cfe- 
erine»  ssnk  ‘ ''  '*  >///.’  ; „ ,;•  / 

The  autcmlante  re-crUcreil  with  a hb?r,  on  vsbfoh 
tli£y  ptoed  Ife  Iwdy,  ^nd  carried  It  f a*  dew  red, 
mlo  fee  dieaerrtmg-roorn.  The  unatomicxi  toll 
uf  fee  Dognc,  but  .rarely  tnsixi*  was  #ti)l  more  hor- 
rible in  It#  appearance  tbxri  woefi  place*  uetially 
are.  Sbrr vrrd  Abcmi  fey  amwai  toman  lunlw, 
fertmtr  carelessly  tol£*«i*n  fe  fee  aotir. 
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Several  shreds  of  human  flesh,  already  putrid, 
clang  to  the  large  marble  table  used  for  dissecting, 
while  the  foot  occasionally  slipped  as  it  glided 
through  some  hi  thy  pool  of  half-coagulated  blood. 
Near  an  open  window  hung  a skeleton,  which 
had  already  lost  some  of  its  parts,  and  which  moved 
up  and  down,  creaking  and  almost  cracking  as  the 
breeze  swung  it  about. 

Although  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  De  Lau- 
nay  felt  a chill  steal  through  his  frame,  a nervous 
sensation  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  but  now 
brought  on  by  the  dreary  damp  of  the  horrid  am- 
phitheatre, whose  terrors  seemed  to  dance  in  grim 
scray,  as  the  flaming  light  kept  waving  in  the 
breeze.  The  young  surgeon  quickly  produced 
his  instruments,  and  approached  the  corpse.  The 
dreadfully  attenuated  frame,  the  lacerated  ankles, 
where  the  iron  had  actually  eaten  into  the  flesh, 
all  lay  displayed  before  him,  and  he  paused  for  a 
moment.  De  Launay , seizing  his  dissecting-knife, 
was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  body,  when  a 
slight  movement  of  the  arm  made  him  start  back ; 
in  another  instant,  Cranon  opened  his  eyes,  and 
alowly  raising  himself,  peered  anxiously  around. 
The  young  surgeon  stood  aghast.  Profiting  by 
this,  the  prisoner  quietly  but  quickly  started  up, 
and  rushed  toward  the  window.  In  a moment 
De  Launay  saw  the  artifice ; he  darted  on  the 
unfortunate  wretch,  and  attempted  to  throw  him 
down.  The  love  of  life,  the  hope  of  liberty,  for  a 
moment  lent  their  whole  force  to  the  miserable 
captive.  A deadly  struggle  took  place,  in  which 
youth  and  vigor  gained  the  mastery,  and  Cranon 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  De  Launay,  who  placed  his 
knee  upon  his  chest. 

“ Your  attempts  are  useless;  you  are  in  my 
power.  A single  call  will  bring  the  guard.  Say, 
then,  what  means  this  fresh,  this  mad  attempt  at 
escape !” 

“ For  the  love  of  God,  let  me  go ! Surely  my 
escape  can  not  hurt  you,  and  the  Almighty  will 
reward  you  for  the  good  deed.  Nay,  do  not 
spurn  the  prayers  of  a miserable  old  man.” 

“ What ! think  you  I’ll  connive  at  such  a thing?” 

“Just  Providence  ! think  what  I’ve  suffered  ! 
ten  long  years  of  misery,  and  now  two  months 
of  cherished  hope  thus  crushed  in  a moment.  I, 
who  for  three  days  refused  all  food,  in  order  to 
become  ill,  and  be  admitted  into  the  inflrmaiy ; I, 
who  counterfeited  death  so  well  that  even  you 
were  deceived.  But  no,  no  ; you  will  not  detain 
me.  Good  Monsieur  De  Launay,  you  have  a 
heart.  O give  me,  then,  my  freedom  !” 

“ Why  are  you  so  desirous  of  obtaining  it  1” 

‘‘Why!  Ah!  you  have  never  been  a prisoner, 
a prisoner  for  life,  or  you  would  never  ask  why  I 
desire  liberty.” 

“ But  how  would  you  gain  a livelihood ! You 
are  too  old,  too  weak  to  work.  Y ou  would  starve.  ” 

The  captive  smiled ; an  almost  disdainful  sneer 
of  triumph  curled  his  lip,  as  he  replied,  “I  am 
richer  than  yourself.” 

“You!” 

“Most  true.” 

“ You  are  indeed,  then,  fortunate.”  This  was 
said  with  a degree  of  bitter  irony,  which,  while  it 


conveyed  a doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
told  plainly  how  highly  the  young  surgeon  esti- 
mated the  gifts  of  fortune. 

“ Would  you  also  be  rich ! I have  enough  for 
us  both.” 

“ Do  you  take  me  for  a fool,  that  you  thus  en- 
deavor to  deceive  me !” 

“ I tell  you  I can  make  your  fortune.” 

“ Some  robbery  in  which  you  would  have  me 
join!” 

“ No,  not  so ; assist  my  flight,  and  I will  place 
the  money  in  your  hands.  I will  give  you  half 
of  all  I have  got.” 

“ Silence ! keep  your  falsehoods  for  those  who 
are  credulous  enough  to  believe  them,  and  come 
instantly  back  to  the  guard-house and  De  Lau- 
nay attempted  to  look  careless,  though  his  ears 
had  drunk  in  each  syllable  the  prisoner  had  ut- 
tered. 

“ Why  will  you  not  believe  me !”  despairingly 
asked  the  captive.  “ On  my  soul,  I lie  not.  How 
can  I prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion !” 

“ Show  me  your  treasure.” 

“ I have  it  not  here.  You  know  well  I can  not 
have  it  in  my  possession.  Let  me  go,  and  I swear 
you  shall  have  your  share  of  it.” 

“ Thank  you  ! thank  you  for  nothing  ! I will 
instantly  sign  the  receipt  in  full.  So  up,  and  in 
again ! — up  !”  and  he  shook  the  wretched  man. 

Cranon  groaned  heavily.  He  pondered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a tone 
which  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
surgeon  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth.  “ Lis- 
ten to  me ; so  help  me  Providence,  I possess  the 
money  I speak  of.  It  is  no  fancy,  no  well-in- 
vented lie ; I have  a fortune  enough  to  make  us 
both  rich.  Now,  say,  if  I prove  this  to  be  the 
foot,  and  consent  to  give  you  half,  will  you  allow 
me  to  escape !” 

“ We’ll  see ; go  on.” 

“ Not  so,  till  you  promise.” 

“ Well,  I suppose  I may  do  so  safely.” 

“ Swear  that  you  will.” 

“ I swear.” 

“Well,  then,  on  the  beach  at  St.  Michael’s, 
just  behind  the  rock  of  Irglas,  in  a pit  six  feet 
deep,  ten  years  ago  I hid  an  iron  case,  containing 
400,000  francs  in  bank-notes.” 

De  Launay  started.  “Where  did  you  get 
that  sum!” 

“ From  a traveler  we  assassinated  near  the 
spot.” 

“Wretch!” 

“ Four  hundred  thousand  francs,”  repeated 
the  convict,  with  a voice  of  triumph,  “ is  enough, 
I hope,  for  two — enough  to  make  us  both  happy. 
Say,  will  you  have  half!” 

The  young  surgeon  paused,  then  added  in  a 
tone  of  doubt,  “ The  tale  seems  scarcely  credible. 
You  have  been  a prisoner  here  for  upward  of 
ten  years.” 

“ Right ; it  is  fully  that  time  since  Martin  and 
I,  being  closely  pursued,  buried  the  treasure  in 
the  spot  I have  told  you  of.  The  very  day  after 
we  wero  seized  at  Plestin,  and  brought  here. 
Martin  died  within  these  walls  last  year,  and 
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left  me  the  sole  possessor  of  this  important  se- 
cret.” 

Notwithstanding  all  his  endeavors  to  appear 
indifferent,  De  Launay  had  listened  with  deep 
attention  to  Cranon’s  recital.  When  he  had 
ceased  to  speak,  the  young  man  remained  per- 
fectly silent  for  some  time,  seeming  to  balance  in 
his  own  mind  the  probability  of  the  story  he  had 
just  heard.  Casting  his  eyes  up  for  a single  mo- 
ment, he  found  those  of  the  prisoner  fixed  on 
him.  He  blushed,  and  starting  from  his  reverie, 
said,  with  an  air  of  forced  levity,  which  hi6 
former  attention  but  too  fully  belied — 

44  Your  story  is  well  invented,  but  the  theme  is 
old.  It  won’t  do.  These  hidden  treasures  are  a 
hackneyed  subject,  which  even  children  laugh  at 
now.  Try  and  get  up  a better — a more  probable 
one.” 

The  convict  shuddered.  44  You  do  not  believe 
met” 

44 1 believe  you  to  be  a clever  rogue,  who  might, 
perhaps,  succeed  in  deceiving  one  less  wary  than 
myself.” 

Cranon  threw  himself  on  his  knees.  44  Mon- 
sieur de  Launay,  for  the  love  of  God,  believe  me ! 
I speak  the  truth ; I can  instantly  find  the  spot, 
if  you  will  only  let  me  go  and  search  for  it.” 

44 1 will  save  you  that  trouble.” 

44  Nay,  then,  I will  give  you  two-thirds,  two 
full  thirds.” 

44  Enough.” 

44  Nay,  I will  also  add  the  jewels,  the  trinkets ; 
for  there  are  also  valuable  jewels  in  the  case.” 

44  Silence ! I have  listened  too  long ; get  up, 
sir.” 

Cranon  uttered  a wild  scream  of  despair,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  again.  The  convict 
now  roiled  himself  over  in  agonizing  misery ; he 
groaned  in  mental  torture.  De  Launay  seemed  per- 
plexed ; an  inward  struggle  agitated  his  bosom. 
Bad  passions  began  to  spring  up  and  shake  his 
purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  his  violent  desire  for 
riches  made  him  almost  hope  the  tale  he  had  just 
heard  were  true,  and  in  this  case  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  prisoner’s  proposals;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  feared  he  might  be  duped,  and 
become  a laughing-stock,  despised,  disgraced,  for 
thus  conniving  at  the  escape  of  a convict.  This 
last  reflection  overcame  his  every  other  feeling. 
He  started  up,  and  attempted,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  drag  Cranon  toward  the  entrance.  Foiled 
in  this,  he  darted  through  the  door,  which  he 
double-locked  upon  the  prisoner,  and  rushing  to 
the  guard-house,  obtained  the  assistance  of  a file 
of  soldiers. 

As  he  was  unlocking  the  door,  in  company 
with  the  assistants  he  had  brought,  a sudden  shot 
was  fired ; at  the  same  moment  a man  stripped 
perfectly  naked,  covered  with  blood,  bounded 
past  him.  It  was  Cranon,  who,  during  his  mo- 
mentary absence  had  jumped  out  of  the  window, 
and  been  wounded  by  the  sentinel  on  duty. 

The  unhappy  man  staggered  a few  paces, 
reeled,  and  fell  a corpse  into  the  arms  of  De 
Launay.  ....... 

Badenwiller,  an  inconsiderable  watering-place 


in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Forest,  m one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  taken  a 
strange  delight  in  amassing  her  richest  charm*, 
and  concentrating  her  every  beauty  within  a 
single  valley.  As  its  name  indicates,  Baden- 
wilier  boasts  mineral  baths,  tamed  from  the 
earliest  ages. 

The  bathers  who  lodged  at  the  44  Ville  de 
Caiisrube,”  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  were 
assembled  beneath  a little  grove  of  acacias  planted 
in  the  garden  of  the  bn.  Madame  Perschof, 
with  her  only  unmarried  daughter,  had  just  joined 
the  group,  from  which  the  young  bachelors  shrank 
with  terror  at  the  approach  of  this  regular  hne» 
band-hunting  dame,  who,  having  managed  to 
procure  partners  for  her  three  elder  damsels  else- 
where, had  come  hither  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
trapping another  son-in-law.  After  a short  salu- 
tation to  each  of  the  company,  the  match-making 
parent  sat  down,  and  having  made  her  spinster 
child  take  a place  next  to  her — for  caution  is  al- 
ways commendable  in  prudent  mammas  at  strange 
watering-places — the  conversation,  which  had 
been  interrupted  for  a moment  by  her  arrival, 
again  went  on. 

44 1 must  confess,”  said  a fat  old  lady,  who 
occupied  three  chairs,  44 1 must  confess  that  the 
conduct  of  this  Miss  Morpeth  is  most  strange.  I 
can  not  make  out  her  coining  here  with  a sort  of 
a governess,  travelbg  about  unprotected  in  a 
strange  country.” 

44  Ob,  that  is  nothbg,”  interrupted  a pseudo- 
blue-stocking lady.  44 1 know  the  customs  of 
these  islanders  well ; for  my  husband  subscribes 
to  the  British  reading-room  at  Frankfort ; and  I 
can  assure  you  that  English  young  ladies  always 
travel  alone,  or  with  their  lovers.” 

44 How  very  immoral!”  exclaimed  Madame 
Perschof. 

44  And  this  Englishman,  this  Mr.  Burns,  who 
follows  the  young  lady  about  to  every  place  she 
visits  1 It  is  all  very  well  for  her  to  call  him  an 
old  friend  of  the  family ; but  I know  better  than 
that.  I’ve  watched  his  attentions,  and  I am  sure 
he  is  a lover. 

44  But  he  is  old  enough  to  be  her  father.” 

44  So  much  the  more  likely  to  be  a gallant. 
She  is  just  the  girl  an  elderly  man  would  admbe. 
I will  be  bound  to  say  Mr.  Burns  is  rich.” 

44  How  very  horrible  !”  cried  Madame  Perschof. 
44 1 am  but  a poor  lone  widow ; but  if  I had  a 
child  like  Miss  Morpeth — ” 

44  Yes,  but  you  don’t  understand  the  character 
of  these  English,”  a gam  chimed  in  the  blue- 
stocking. “England  is  a free  country;  they 
have  their  4 habeas  corpus,’  and  their  hustings, 
which  decidedly  affect  their  manners.” 

“That  is  all  very  possible,  though  I daa\ 
understand  it.  But  this  I do  know,  the  girl  is  a 
coquette,  and  has  managed  to  turn  Monsieur  dm 
Launay’s  head — a young  man  who  might  aspire 
to  a far  more  beautiful  and  accomplished  crea- 
ture.” And  Madame  Perschof  looked  approv- 
ingly at  her  buckram  daughter. 

44  Hush !”  cried  the  fat  lady ; 44  bare  he  comes.” 
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As  she  spoke,  Edward  de  Launay  approached. 
Apparently  preoccupied  by  unpleasant  reflections, 
he  allowed  the  gesture  of  Madame  Perschof  to 
pass  unheeded,  although  that  gesture  conveyed  a 
direct  invitation  to  the  favored  gentleman  to  take 
a seat  next  to  her  fair  daughter;  but  taking  his 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, he  turned  silently  away,  without  deigning 
to  cast  another  look  on  the  fair  Madame  Perschof, 
and  thus  offended  the  worthy  mamma,  who,  with 
some  little  acerbity,  asked,  “How  it  was  that 
Monsieur  de  Launay  was  not  on  duty,  keeping 
guard  over  the  lovely  Fanny  Morpeth!” 

“ Miss  Morpeth  does  not  go  out  to-day : she 
is  far  from  well.” 

“ Indeed  ! I think  you  are  wrong.  I am  al- 
most sure  I saw  her  pass  seme  hours  ago.” 

“ I learned  this  from  Miss  Morpeth  herself  in 
answer  to  a solicitation  on  my  part  to  accompany 
her  on  an  excursion  we  had  planned  last  even- 
ing.” 

“ Is  it  so ! Then  you  are  not  the  favored  one 
I thought  you.  Behold !” 

And,  with  a glance  of  triumph,  Madame  Per- 
schof pointed  to  Miss  Morpeth,  who  just  then 
entered  the  grove  mounted  on  a donkey.  She 
had  evidently  returned  from  a long  country 
ramble.  Mr.  Burns  accompanied  her  on  foot. 
De  Launay  started  up,  while  his  countenance 
betrayed  surprise  and  mortification.  Miss  Mor- 
peth blushed,  and,  hurrying  past,  entered  the 
hotel  without  speaking  to  any  one.  Mr.  Burns 
was  following  her,  when  De  Launay,  seizing  him 
by  the  arm,  begged  for  a few  minutes’  private 
conversation.  The  Englishman  instantly  as- 
sented, and  they  at  once  sought  the  retirement 
of  the  neighboring  wood.  Suddenly  De  Launay 
stopped. 

“ You  doubtless  know  my  reason  for  thus  seek- 
ing a private  interview!” 

“ Perhaps  I do.” 

“You  can  not  be  ignorant  that  I love,  adore 
Miss  Morpeth;  that,  to  a certain  extent,  our 
affection  is  mutual;  at  least  so  I had  every 
reason  to  believe,  till  you  arrived  here.  Since 
that  period  her  manner  has  changed ; she  is  no 
longer  the  same.” 

“ Surely  a lady  has  a right  to  consider  well, 
and  weigh  the  consequences,  ere  she  enters  into 
an  engagement  to  marry  a perfect  stranger.” 

“ I scarcely  understand  you,  nor  your  right  to 
inquire;  but  if  you  seek  the  information,  you 
shall  have  it.  I am  not  ashamed  of  telling  you 
who  and  what  I am.” 

“ I am  all  attention.” 

“lama  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Brittany.  My  father,  who  commanded  a 
frigate,  died  at  Brest.  Left  an  orphan  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  I became  a surgeon  in  the  French 
navy,  a service  I only  quitted  a year  and  a half 
ago.  As  to  my  fortune,”  and  here  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  added,  “ I possess  four  hundred 
thousand  francs,  of  which  I can  give  positive 
proof.” 

“ All  these  assertions  would  doubtless  be  of 
great  interest,  and  have  their  proper  weight  with 


the  young  lady.  As  far  as  1 am  concerned,  men 
statement  is  not  sufficient.” 

“ Sir,  this  language,  these  doubts  aim  insult- 
ing.” 

“ Rather  call  it  prudence.” 

“ By  what  right  do  you  thus  dare  either  to 
question  or  disbelieve  me!  You  are  a stranger 
to  me  yourself ; I know  not  who  you  are.” 

“A  friend,  warmly  interested  in  the  young 
lady’s  welfare ; nothing  more.” 

“ In  my  turn,  may  I not  re-echo  your  doubts  I 
may  I not  declare  such  an  explanation  to  he 
w*holly  unsatisfactory !” 

“Sir,  you  will  remember  that  I never  sought 
this  interview.  You  chose  to  make  me  your 
confidant ; it  was  a post  I did  not  seek.  I have 
told  you  all  I intend  to  tell  you.  If  this  does  not 
suit  you,  I wish  you  a good  morning.” 

At  this  moment  Miss  Morpeth  appeared. 

“ I come,  my  dear,  I come,”  said  the  English- 
man ; and  he  instantly  joined  Fanny,  leaving  De 
Launay  to  his  further  reflections  : Whether  Miss 
Morpeth  was  a heartless  coquette  who  had  played 
with  his  affections ! By  what  tic  she  was  bound 
to  the  laconic  Englishman  1 Had  the  young  sur- 
geon’s vanity  misconstrued  her  good  nature,  and 
magnified  her  simple  civilities  into  encourage- 
ment! Was  the  whole  a dream!  or  was  she 
really  attached  to  him!  For  the  life  of  him,  De 
Launay  could  not  decide  in  his  own  mind. 

When  De  Launay  saw  Miss  Morpeth  in  the 
evening,  he  assumed  all  the  coldness,  the  distance 
of  an  injured  lover.  He  even  attempted  to  con- 
ceal his  jealousy  by  appearing  to  flirt  with 
Mademoiselle  Perschof,  to  the  no  small  delight 
of  her  proud  mamma,  who  occasionally  came  to 
the  relief  of  her  blushing  daughter  by  a chance 
allusion  to  her  uncle  the  burgomaster,  a hint 
about  family  portraits,  and  & mere  glance  at  her 
child’s  great  accomplishments. 

Fanny  looked  grave,  but  not  angry.  Day  after 
day  rolled  past ; her  melancholy  seemed  to  in- 
crease, an  anxious  excitement  lighted  her  coun- 
tenance, and  on  more  than  one  occasion  De 
Launay  saw  her  rush  with  peevish  impatience  to 
meet  the  man  who  was  employed  to  bring  the 
letters  to  the  hoteL  At  length  the  wished-for 
epistle  reached  her  hands.  Pale  as  marble,  she 
^received  one  morning  a packet  bearing  the  post- 
mark “ Brest,”  and  with  trembling  haste  she  Hew 
to  Mr.  Burns,  to  whom  it  was  directed,  as  if  her 
whole  existence  depended  on  the  contents  of  that 
missive. 

De  Launay  saw  this,  and  again  his  jealous 
fears  were  roused.  In  misery  and  anger  he 
rushed  from  the  house,  and  entering  the  well- 
shrubberied  garden,  threw  himself  on  one  of  the 
benches,  where,  unseen  by  any  one,  he  might 
mentally  review  his  misfortunes,  jealous  lest 
some  prying  eye  should  read  his  thoughts,  and 
discover  the  pain  he  felt  at  being  thus  slighted, 
cast  off,  in  favor  of  another.  Here  he  had  not 
sat  long,  when  a fairy  hand  was  placed  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  well-known  tones  of  his  loved 
Fanny  was  heard  to  utter  his  name.  He  started 
up : it  was  no  vision.  There  stood  the  girl  he 
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loved,  smiling  on  him  with  pure  affection ; there 
before  him  was  the  rapturous  gaze  of  her,  who, 
while  she  offered  him  one  of  her  lovely  hands  as 
a token  of  restored  affection,  held  up  to  his  view, 
with  tantalizing  archness,  the  very  letter  which 
had  caused  him  so  much  uneasiness. 

They  exchanged  a single  sentence,  and  were 
again  the  fondest,  the  most  affectionate  of  lovers. 
A few  more  words,  and,  without  alluding  to  its 
contents,  Miss  Morpeth  handed  him  the  letter, 
which  he  eagerly  read. 

“ TO  MR.  BURN8. 

“Sir — I have,  as  directed,  made  every  in- 
quiry relative  to  the  person  you  mention.  He  is 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Captain  de  Launay,  who 
died  in  this  city  in  1820.  His  Christian  name  is 
Edward.  He  became  a naval  surgeon — appoint- 
ed five  years  ago  as  assistant  in  the  Bagne — 
quitted  on  the  8th  of  April  last  year,  having,  it  is 
said,  inherited  a large  fortune  from  a distant 
relation — name  unknown.  Bears  a good  char- 
acter, and  said  to  be  skillful.  Description  copied 
from  the  police-office,  as  per  margin. 

“ Your  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

“Rochfort  &.  Co.” 

In  an  instant  the  blood  rushed  into  the  face  of 
the  indignant  young  man. 

“ Am  I to  be  made  the  object  of  inquiries  like 
these  1 Never,  never ! If  it  is  at  such  a price — 
if  I am  to  be  taken  only  on  the  faith  of  such 
documents  as  these,  to  become  the  husband  of 
Miss  Morpeth,  ten  thousand  times  will  I rather 
renounce  them  than  be  the  pointed  object  of 
suspicion.” 

“ Edward ! this  from  you  1” 

“ Alas ! it  will  break  my  heart ; but  by  heaven 
it  shall  not  pass  unpunished.  I will  seek  out 
this  officious  Englishman.” 

“ Stay,  you  know  not  what  you  do.” 

“ Ay,  but  too  well  do  I know  that  he  is  your 
lover.” 

“ On  my  soul,  not  so.” 

“Tell  me  then,  tell  me,  I conjure  you,  how 
is  it  that  he  is  thus  mixed  up  in  your  wel- 
fare 1” 

“Nay,  I beseech  you,  inquire  not.  After  to- 
morrow I pledge  myself  to  clear  up  this  mystery. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  he  is  a relative,  a 
near  and  dear  relative,  whose  name  must  remain 
concealed  for  a few  days,  till  the  fate  of  an  officer 
he  has  wounded  be  ascertained.  Wait  but  a 
little,  dearest  Edward,  and  there  shall  be  no  con- 
cealment between  us.” 

The  term,  “ dearest  Edward,”  at  once  softened 
the  young  Frenchman.  The  half  explanation, 
the  assurance  that  Mr.  Bums  was  a relative 
pleased  him ; and  though  he  thought  it  dignified 
to  keep  up  a small  degree  of  apparent  rancor 
about  the  letter,  the  contents  of  which,  after  all, 
were  not  disagreeable,  De  Launay  felt  perfectly 
happy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  said  letter, 
Mr.  Bums,  Mademoiselle  Perschof,  anil  the 
whole  world  were  forgotten. 

To  their  great  surprise,  the  bell  sounded,  and 


summoned  than  to  their  evening  repast  ere  they 
seemed  to  have  conversed  five  minutes. 

“ And  must  we  part,  dearest  Fanny  1 — so  soon, 
too.  Promise  to  see  me  here  again  at  the  same 
hour  to-morrow.”  The  happy  and  now  lively 
girl  assented.  “ Till  then,  sometimes  think  on 
me.  But  stay — a happy  idea — bear  some  token 
that  will  remind  you  of  me  in  my  absence.” 

“That  is  unnecessary,  Edward.” 

“ Nay,  nay,  not  so  ; it  will  please  me — here.” 
And  he  took  a small  casket  frem  his  pocket. 
“ The  cameo  has  long  been  in  our  family : accept 
it  as  a token  that  my  parent  now  looks  down 
from  heaven  on  our  love.” 

And  he  fastened  the  rich  ornament  in  he* 
scarf.  In  truth,  I must  confess  I believe  he  im- 
printed a chaste  kiss  on  the  fair  cheek  ef  her  be 
adored,  as  he  entered  with  her  into  the  saloon  in 
which  the  evening  meal  was  served. 

The  greater  number  of  persons  were  assem- 
bled together  in  a little  knot,  talking  of  seme  dis- 
coveries lately  made  in  Africa ; while  the  female 
portion  were  expressing  their  terror  at  the  dan- 
gers which  every  man  must  incur  who  travels 
through  an  uncivilized  country.  This  little  co- 
terie Edward  instantly  joined,  and  was  soon 
mixed  up  in  their  conversation ; while  Miss  Mor- 
peth approached  Mr.  Bums,  who  sat  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  room,  apparently  in  a deep  reve- 
rie. As  Fanny  drew  near  to  him,  he  rose,  and 
advanced  to  meet  her.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  taken  a single  pace  toward  her,  than,  starting 
back  with  a look  of  horror,  pointing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  brooch  she  had  just  received,  be 
said — “ Where  did  you  get  that  ornament  1” 

The  poor  girl  blushed.  She  had  unconsciously 
betrayed  her  secret. 

“ Where  did  you  get  that  brooch  1”  repeated 
Mr.  Bums,  in  a tone  of  extreme  agitation; 
“where  did  you  purchase  it!” 

“ It  was  a present.” 

“ From  whom  1”  Fanny  was  silent.  “ Doubt- 
lessly from  Monsieur  de  Launay  ! Ah,  it  is  so, 
is  it!  Then  are  my  worst  fears  confirmed.” 

“ I do  not  understand  you.” 

“ Allow  me  to  look  at  it.” 

She  handed  it  to  him  ; he  examined  H carefully, 
turned  it  over  several  times,  then  touching  a 
spring  at  the  hack,  the  setting  fiew  open,  and 
discovered  some  hair  placed  inside  it. 

“ I thought  I could  not  be  deceived ; and  yet 
his  age  almost  staggers  me.  Tell  me,  Miss  Mor- 
peth, did  Monsieur  de  Launay  state  where  be 
obtained  this  trinket!” 

“It  is  a family  jewel:  his  mother  left  it  to 
him.” 

“He  told  you  so — you  are  quite  sure!” 

“ Most  perfectly  so.” 

For  a few  moments  the  Englishman  was 
plunged  in  thought;  then,  suddenly  recovering 
himself,  he  approached  the  group  of  talkers,  who 
were  still  speaking  of  the  dangers  which  aur- 
rounded  those  who  ventured  into  savage  kudu. 
He  abruptly  chimed  in. 

“ Risk  of  life  is  not  confined  to  the  distant  vqy- 
ager ; I have  experienced  this  myself  in  Eurqpe.” 
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“ In  England,  perhaps/’  replied  De  Launay, 
somewhat  displeased  at  being  interrupted. 

“You  are  wrong,  sir;  it  was  in  France,  that 
country  so  proud  of  its  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. I was  nearly  assassinated  twelve  years 
ago.” 

“ Indeed ! How  did  it  happen!” 

The  chairs  of  the  ladies  were  drawn  close 
round  the  narrator. 

“Mine  is  a very  simple,  straightforward  tale, 
though  it  is  one  I can  never  forget,  or  cease  to 
feel,  since  it  has  had  an  effect  both  upon  my 
health  and  fortune.  Having  disembarked  at 
Brest,  where  we  had  put  in  from  stress  of  weath- 
er, I determined  on  proceeding  through  Brittany 
on  to  Paris  by  post.  I was  quite  alone,  and  car- 
ried a pocket-book  containing  400,000  francs  in 
bank-bills.  In  the  course  of  our  journey  we  had 
to  cross  the  sands  of  St.  Michael.” 

At  the  mention  of  this,  De  Launay  started, 
and  turned  deadly  pale.  He  lent  his  undivided 
attention,  while  the  Englishman,  who  had  closely 
watched  him,  continued — 

“ When  we  arrived  at  this  spot  the  shades  of 
night  had  already  begun  to  obscure  the  horizon. 
The  damp  sand  returned  no  echo  to  the  footfall 
of  the  horses  or  the  roll  of  the  wheels.  The 
white  surf  of  the  receding  tide,  the  murmur  of 
the  waves,  the  wildness  of  the  scene,  threw  me 
into  a deep  reverie.  Suddenly  we  came  in  view 
of  a rock  which  stands  boldly  in  the  middle  of 
the  beach,  like  an  Egyptian  pyramid.  I lowered 
the  glass,  and  asked  the  name;  the  postillion 
turned  round  and  replied,  4 The  Irglas  scarcely 
was  the  word  uttered  when  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  struck  down  by  a ruffian,  whom  I now 
clearly  perceived.  I instantly  jumped  from  the 
carriage.  In  another  instant  a blow  from  an 
unseen  hand  laid  me  senseless,  bathed  in  my 
Wood.” 

A general  murmur  went  round  the  auditors. 
De  Launay  stood  like  a statue,  immovable,  and  as 
pale  as  death. 

“ When  again  recovered,  I found  myself  in  a 
fisherman's  hut.  He  had  discovered  me  appa- 
rently without  life,  and  having  transported  me  to 
his  cottage,  had  taken  care  of  me.  The  postillion 
was  found  quite  dead  and  the  carriage  rifled.” 

“ And  have  you  never  been  able  to  trace  the 
assassins!”  asked  several  voices. 

“ As  yet  all  attempts  to  do  so  have  failed.  I 
think,  however,  I have  at  length  discovered  a 
clew,”  and  he  looked  straight  at  De  Launay ; 
“ one  of  the  objects  stolen  was  a jewel-case,  con- 
taining several  rich  trinkets  of  peculiar  make ; 
amonjj  others  a brooch,  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  one  I now  hold  in  my  hand.” 

In  an  instant  every  one  was  busily  engaged  in 
examining  the  brooch,  of  which  Mr.  Bums  still 
retained  possession.  One  individual  alone  seem- 
ed indifferent  to  the  subject,  Edward  de  Launay, 
who,  evidently  fainting,  was  leaning  against  the 
opposite  wall. 

“ Good  Heaven ! see,  what  is  the  matter  with 
Monsieur  de  Launay!  What  can  this  mean!” 
cried  a well-intentioned  friend. 
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“ I’U  tell  you  !”  sternly  replied  Bums ; “ it 
is — ” 

“ Father,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  stop  !”  cried  Fan- 
ny, throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  and  inter- 
rupting him.  “ Stop,  as  you  value  your  child !” 
and  she  sank  insensibly  on  his  shoulders. 

“Her  father!  he — her  father!  great  God! 
then  I am  lost!”  and  with  one  bound  Edward 
rushed  frantically  from  the  room. 

Miss  Morpeth  was  carried  to  her  chamber.  A 
violent  fever,  accompanied  by  spasms,  was  the 
immediate  consequence,  and  a surgeon  was  in- 
stantly sent  for  from  the  neighboring  town.  At 
length  she  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  and  her 
! father  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  enter 
| the  next  room,  where  he  had  a letter  to  finish. 
Scarcely  had  he  begun  the  task  when  the  door 
opened  quietly,  and  De  Launay  entered.  The 
first  impulse  of  Bums  was  anger  and  indignation ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  humble,  the  self-abased  at- 
titude of  the  young  surgeon,  who  approached 
him  as  one  conscious  of  his  own  degraded  posi- 
tion, the  good-hearted  Englishman  checked  the 
harsh  term  which  was  already  on  his  tongue,  and 
awaited  the  address  of  the  intruder. 

“ My  visit  is  unexpected,”  murmured  Edward, 
in  a low  voice. 

“ It  is  true ; assassins  are  usually  more  pru- 
dent.” 

“ Were  I one  I might  be  so.  I came  to  offer 
you  a full  explanation.” 

Mr.  Bums  was  silent,  but  cast  a look  of  doubt 
on  the  young  Frenchman. 

“ Nay,  sir,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  disbe- 
lieve my  statement.  I confess  myself  to  be,  if 
not  exactly  criminal,  yet  quite  culpable  enough 
to  satisfy  the  malice  of  my  bitterest  enemy.  As 
to  any  participation  in  the  crime  of  which  you 
were  the  victim,  these  certificates  will  exempt  me, 
since  they  prove  that  I was  employed  on  board  a 
frigate  in  the  South  Seas  at  the  time  the  misfor- 
tune happened  to  you.”  And  ho  laid  some  offi- 
cial documents  before  Mr.  Bums,  who  expressed 
some  suspicion  at  this  testimony  in  favor  of  him 
he  had  supposed  to  have  been  an  assassin,  and 
he  cautiously  demanded — 

“ Whence,  then,  this  cameo!  You  appeared 
evidently  overcome  by  my  late  recital.  Though 
you  did  not  commit  the  deed,  I fear  you  were 
cognizant  of  it.” 

“ I was  aware  of  it.” 

“ You  gave  this  brooch  to  my  daughter,  as  a 
trinket  belonging  to  your  family ; am  I,  then,  to 
understand  that  it  was  a member  of — ” 

“ By  no  means,”  interrupted  Edward,  “ my 
family  has  always  been  honorable  and  honored.” 

“Unfortunate  young  man!  how,  then,  have 
you  become  an  accomplice!” 

“ By  inheritance.  Listen,  sir ; I will  hide 
nothing  from  you.”  And  he  at  once  stated  the 
whole  truth  to  Mr.  Bums.  When  it  was  con- 
cluded, the  Englishman  pondered ; but  ere  he 
had  time  to  speak,  De  Launay  rose,  and  added, 

“ Your  four  hundred  thousand  francs  are  placed 
in  the  funds.  Here  are  the  vouchers : I have 
by  this  act  transferred  them  to  your  name ; and 
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here,  sir.  ts  Mirt.  cd*o  which  'wwtoin*  Hm  reat  of; 
tfW  ior  whiyh(.ut  m mihieky  hinny  1 

kayc-  buikrvd  k>ner,  UK  , and  happiness^* 

*»  Sir,  iim  estroo binary  «-.\p}u2jatttiu;  this  su<H 
den  ri^iituYK’n  of  propvtty,  lost,  tmf  fur  you,  for- 
ever. ba*  tilled  iu«  with  such  con  llict  mg  librae, 
thO!  I reatgtiiy  kjii'W  v hel h > rr  to  reproach  you  ot 
laa*i  yunvrith  grateful  ^!<Kwl^^nn<?nt6 . T can 
Bfit,  K^owrVcdhc^il  From.  you  Ihot  X lliiu.k  you 
b^vc  comniitteil  a great  iault  ^ 

“ Say  cJrimh;  crime-  i*  l lie*  word  I van  too 
weak  It  is  true  f strove  with  flw  tempter  Tor 
bailie  thmc  after  the  <k*uth  <>C  Cnmon.  ; bul.  aka  ! 
thy .'cv'.U  spirit-  Arohitiuu,  wh*  teo  »Krong>  and  I 
fell  a victim  to  it.  1 nhrumeil  -the  t-rvaHufC  I 
sought ;'  hut  it  has  ke  en  p4.  i|ie o\pcn*p  ot  \w$e# 
and  repose  ; fur.  sidee  the  moment  I Keen  me  Jn>e- 
spuecd of /iV.  t have  not  know K; a happy  hfiif  f';\ 
For  .'a  uimupn?  the  miserably  young 
<*1  racked'  with  pain  ; but  >dfor  un  jiiKtaula  pau*v 
ho  commued-- 

“Bui  *f  vviU  not  trouble  you  further.  I hpVi*,: 
perhaps,  alrUady  fc&iii  fop  much'  I wilt  uyyt  re- 
tire ; moat  prohabty  we  a\iall  iicvi  r nteet  aj^un/1 

He  Ihtfk#  ptico  the  dopTV  thru  popped, 

and  iu  a voKH^  ot  hittohlc  ojiprwd.  again  addh^sed 
’ yin,,  you  will  never  myy 

me  i may  he  looked  upon  as 

thjfi  h inn»  Oh,  «ir,  if  I dared 

m *$k  1^;d.«?wj!:'nV.fen|ke  fur  it — x>netipi'U>  word 
with  Arr  bcTpre  xye  part  fbK^*»>r.  IJut  no;  f see 
you  ihittk  me  ud worthy  of  >{n>  Imppium.  I go," 
and  he  >yaj* itmiihg to  teayu,  afc  Funny  suddenly 
threw  J fte  door,  #nl)  appeared  before  them. 

What  do  you  llOrfe  I IfogoM  1 return  to 
your  room,  I iotas*.'" 

“■'  Ah%  *ir  \ you  dorW  me  this  lafti  consMahou; 
this  fleeting  happiness  V*  Ho  turned  to  Fanny. 
’*Ypu  shed  tauta.  M ay  Heaven  i/less  you  ! My 
pr3.ym  htudl  ihlhw  you,  though  1 shall  never 
bojmld  ymi  more” 

“•■ l iiA\e  heard  al?,,r  fobbed  Mkn  Morpeth. 

“ Ym  then  tUuiprsc  ru«,?f’ 

“*  No,  out  V-  cried  the  v/frlchef!  girt,  and. 
tlying  to  £uon  she  threw  herself  into  hk  anns 
For  .r  moment  their  mingled  xidts.  couhi  ordy  1>e 
h«4rd  M r.  Bmtta  ^ppnk^hfd  iu.ftipxmib  them, 
when  Funny,  suddenly  stood 

fJTVcl  before  hiiOj  and  sternly  exchumed'-- 
* Father,  f have  sworn  to  he 'his  l"'* 

]iu: Are  you 

H I wiil  i^p  rhy.yow  lam  fa  fompt  t? 

“ Sir,  m you  vohio  your  lifer  give  up  my 

daughter.'’  J ha  approached  Dc  Liuriay. 

u Stay  \ f odiktily  tried  Fanuy,  her  feelings 
wrought  up  tu  z point  «f  er<  ileun  nt  almost  bt^ 
yond  . endurance,  arid  suddrtdy  Ihrmving  herself 
on  her  knees  hetwnen  therm  she  burM  into  tears: 
“ Stay,  father  f I hav#«  lir<'n  v«^or  diihf.  your  af 
for  donate  child  I have  loved.  I have  verier  at^vf 
you  , hid  fppjn,  moment  Fdwird  is  toy  luis- 
haad  C^t  hxm  hfe  if  you  will;  1 will  follow 
him ; 1 will  jsUares  his  exile,  arid  endeavor  K>  rtovk 
Role  htrri  fur  •your.  uhkimhrr$H.  In  miserr.  in 
inneswT  in  pove>nyr1  nm  his  forever  Hcnouticy 
ojc.  \(  you  -Adi,  rt ('/thing  shuil  change  my  paT- 


puse and  site  s«pt^n^  tfpi  and  encircled  Do 
Lauuay  with  her  arms. 

Fraootic  almost  lo  madue^s,  lic*y  £nher  rushed 
toward  her,  and  aticmpicd  to  tear  her  awav; 
tberi(  turning  to  the  young  Frenchman,  he  hilsihI 
his.  hand  as  if  ahiuit  to  »tnfe|-  him 

^Stiry>  Wir  ! I can  permit^  no ^ violenoc.  Tw 
mn  dial  I airt  about  vo  rdh  you  of  ihw  angel 
sif,  yoii  ought  In  huvu  known  roe  bi  tter  lie- 
cnoy^  your  ■dmgkiwr  but  quickly . Can 

not  you  see  uin ^dy.uig^  : . . . . 

The  hyvc-ly  ghi  ^iil^ryd  .$■  piercing  cry  , and 
clung  frtilj  cK«^  t R-  hht{  . Ho  looked  up:  hc 
smiled  ; hi(?  uttfimpfed  W>  draw  her.  -closer ^ to  lus 
t.Vt v.u?i  »H  his  head  h •}  ,e.t  hpi  murble  Khoulder. 

I)e  Laonay  x\o  r»icr,-  ’ 


v^' ' ^ 

% .f.  , v 


y.H  f:  ';e\vcome;s.' 

MEMOtRS  OK  A MnSt  B Ktl’El'TA Bi.E  F.VMILV. 
*Y.  'ftf.  . «. 

cHa^VeH  xtxvi' 

: . ; 'i*  WHICH  >.  US  Vliiltht  l*  f «0*dntu. 

TT  OM'DVEIH  ijiuctf  Madpitu*  k DufbeWe  dlvry 
id  w.ib  dinpopeif^  {9  adtuirc  nod  pram*  h^r  own 
eondiuU  i;\  the  Air»u*  ^hich  ended  so  uuloFtu- 
• ^ . s“  notely  fop  poor , 

’ .‘  •.  *V;.  ^ l*Ord 

• .. # ...  tween  whom 

the  Gascon 
her  gruc<i  v\>w.-  c 
ed  th^ic  ^he  bad 
dope  v-  evei^f 
hi  her 

* *•  ■'•  ■'*''•:•  'if?':.  . power  to  pro. 

vent  sj  hai.tl^ 
the  old  Duke, 
hnr  lpTd> 
it  aj*j*e4tcd,  hy 
no  uirHtu  j!&~ 
li  silled  With 

hk  wife#  he* 

• y ' * tiavthr, .-;  nay, 

. ^ \ ’ visited  her  ^iih, 

h.k  very  stemcri  dupleu^oite  Miss  O •Oy^ly>  the 
Duch«’^^^ V aiid llrcr  liiiiegirl'einrlnuil- 

7i*ss,  at  thtft  time  res(gnei?’hor  KmcUom  mi  the  U ty 
Jhiuily  ; Jit  D pdsiublf-  tliwt  m the  ri^crihhiiftHiMn* 
amsMciioent  upon  the  .go.veirnf^fiX  the 

Aik^  Idr£jHkii»e,  in  whotn  the  firnily  hail  pur  so 

much  ednfidefM'fi,  divulgi'd  stories  uuk  v/vrifif^  to 

her ^4  censed  }hc  indig natron  af  \ht 
Duke,  her  hufhcind.  Between;  flom*  a.to'i  the 
Duebesfee  Iher^  w»5  fiko  Ppm  vyay«aYpi  iuptufp 
He  had  bey n one.  of  Kewf#  >n  tiw  Uxitir'n 

a hair  with  the  V ioume  ‘r  cooiVcn  mivti  He  kvl 
evi*n  Pried  pill  for  freftb . jiiWnl*  nftil  proposal  ta 
engage  CtiHtSUpune^  when  lu^  gaflam  pruietpal 
fell  \ and  ^rlseivhid  dt#l' wai*  lurihy  avert- 

ed  as  murclprons  and  •*u?rdfe^*  M de  Florae  y.*-\ . r 
heVdatnt  h^eri^anl  ind  in  ill  cumpaniei  to  tie* 
flounce  whSftlk  yihi^eruc  ihv  weti<p*!vT 

and  tJic  chiitr/jbon  of  tlie  iwhous  otfmik I *|Plsrtr1 ; 
He  vowed  th^f  the  lv»l  >hot  h jicht 

Kmi-  etl^^'ilrddJ.yk'lT^he  h.iid  ferial  the 

V . ’ * iVoirr  & fiaiolsr  ’Jiusfar.. 
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pistol  at  his  breast.  Murderer,  poisoner,  Brin- 1 
villiers,  a hundred  more  such  epithets  he  used 
against  his  kinswoman,  regretting  that  the  good 
old  times  were  past — that  there  was  no  Chambre 
Ardente  to  try  her,  and  no  rack  and  wheel  to  give 
her  her  due. 

The  biographer  of  the  Newcomes  has  no  need 
(although  he  possesses  the  fullest  information)  to 
touch  upon  the  Duchesse’s  doings,  further  than  as 
they  relate  to  that  most  respectable  English  fam- 
ily. When  the  Duke  took  his  wife  into  the 
country,  Florae  never  hesitated  to  say  that  to  live 
with  her  was  dangerous  for  the  old  man,  and  to 
cry  out  to  his  friends  of  the  Boulevards  or  the 
Jockey  Club,  “ Ma  parole  d’honneur,  cette  fem- 
me la  tuera!” 

Do  you  know,  0 gentle  and  unsuspicious  read- 
ers, or  have  you  ever  reckoned  as  you  have  made 
your  calculation  of  society,  how  many  most  re- 
spectable husbands  help  to  kill  their  wives — how 
many  respectable  wives  aid  in  sending  their  hus- 
bands to  Hades  1 The  wife  of  a chimney-sweep 
or  a journeyman  butcher  comes  shuddering  before 
a police  magistrate — her  head  bound  up — her 
body  scarred  and  bleeding  with  wounds,  which 
the  drunken  ruffian,  her  lord,  has  administered : 

. a poor  shopkeeper  or  mechanic  is  driven  out  of 
his  home  by  the  furious  ill-temper  of  the  shrill 
virago  his  wife — takes  to  the  public-house — to 
evil  courses — to  neglecting  his  business — to  the 
gin-bottle — to  delirium-tremens — to  perdition. 
Bow  Street,  and  policemen,  and  the  newspaper 
reporters,  have  cognizance  and  a certain  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  vulgar  matrimonial  crimes ; but 
in  politer  company  how  many  murderous  assaults 
are  there  by  husband  or  wife — where  the  woman 
is  not  felled  by  the  actual  fist,  though  she  stag- 
gers and  sinks  under  blows  quite  as  cruel  and 
effectual ; where,  with  old  wounds  yet  unhealed, 
which  she  strives  to  hide  under  a smiling  face 
from  the  world,  she  has  to  bear  up  and  to  be 
stricken  down  and  to  rise  to  her  feet  again,  under 
fresh  daily  strokes  of  torture ; where  the  husband, 
fond  and  faithful,  has  to  suffer  slights,  coldness, 
insult,  desertion,  his  children  sneered  away  from 
their  love  for  him,  his  friends  driven  from  his 
door  by  jealousy,  his  happiness  strangled,  his 
whole  life  embittered,  poisoned,  destroyed ! If 
you  were  acquainted  with  the  history  of  every 
family  in  your  street,  don't  you  know  that  in  two 
or  three  of  the  houses  there  such  tragedies  have 
been  playing!  Is  not  the  young  mistress  of 
Number  20  already  pining  at  her  husband's  de- 
sertion 1 The  kind  master  of  Number  30  racking 
his  fevered  brains  and  toiling  through  sleepless 
nights  to  pay  for  the  jewels  on  his  wife’s  neck, 
and  the  carriage  out  of  which  she  ogles  Lothario 
in  the  park ! The  fate  under  which  man  or  wo- 
man falls,  blow  of  brutal  tyranny,  heartless  de- 
sertion, weight  of  domestic  care  too  heavy  to  bear 
— are  not  blows  such  as  these  constantly  striking 
people  down  t In  this  long  parenthesis  we  are 
wandering  ever  so  far  away  from  M.  le  Due  and 
Madame  la  Duchesse  d’lvry,  and  from  the  viva- 
cious Florae’s  statement  regarding  his  kinsman, 
that  that  woman  will  kill  him. 


There  is  this  at  least  to  be  said,  that  if  the  Due 
d’lvry  did  die  he  was  a very  old  gentleman,  and 
had  been  a great  viveur  for  at  least  threescore  * 
years  of  his  life.  As  Prince  de  Moncontour  in 
his  father’s  time  before  the  Revolution,  during 
the  Emigration,  even  after  the  Restoration  M.  le. 

Due  had  vccu  with  an  extraordinary  vitality.  He 
had  gone  through  good  and  bad  fortune  ; extreme 
poverty,  display  and  splendor,  affairs  of  love — af- 
fairs of  honor — and  of  one  disease  or  another  a 
man  must  die  at  the  end.  After  the  Baden  busi- 
ness— and  he  had  dragged  off  his  wife  to  Cham- 
pagne— the  Duke  became  greatly  broken;  he 
brought  his  little  daughter  to  a convent  at  Paris, 
putting  the  child  under  the  special  guardianship 
of  Madame  de  Florae,  with  whom  and  with  whose 
family  in  these  latter  days  the  old  chief  of  the 
house  effected  a complete  reconciliation.  The 
Duke  was  now  forever  coming  to  Madame  de 
Florae ; he  poured  all  his  wrongs  and  griefs  into 
her  ear  with  garrulous  senile  eagerness.  “ That 
little  Duchesse  is  a Medee,  a monstre,  a femme 
d’Eugfcne  Sue,”  the  Vicomte  used  to  say ; “the 
poor  old  Duke  he  cry — ma  parole  d’honneur,  he 
cry  and  I cry  too  when  he  comes  to  recount  to 
my  poor  mother,  whose  sainted  heart  is  the  asiU 
of  all  griefs,  a real  Hotel  Dieu,  my  word  the  most 
sacred,  with  beds  for  all  the  afflicted,  with  sweet 
words,  like  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  minister  to  them 
— I cry,  mon  bon  Pendennis,  when  this  vieillard 
tells  his  stories  about  his  wife  and  tears  his  white 
hairs  to  the  feet  of  my  mother.” 

When  the  little  Antoinette  was  separated  by 
her  father  from  her  mother,  the  Duchesse  d’lvry, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  that  poetess 
would  have  dashed  off  a few  more  cris  de  I'amc, 
shrieking  according  to  her  wont,  and  baring  and 
beating  that  shriveled  maternal  bosom  of  hers, 
from  which  her  child  had  been  just  tom.  The 
child  skipped  and  laughed  to  go  away  to  the  con- 
vent. It  was  only  when  she  left  Madame  de 
Florae  that  she  used  to  cry  ; and  when  urged  by 
that  good  lady  to  exhibit  a little  decorous  senti- 
ment in  writing  to  her  mamma,  Antoinette  would 
ask,  in  her  artless  way,  “ Pourquoi  1 Mamma  used 
never  to  speak  to  me  except  sometimes  before  the 
world,  before  ladies  that  understands  itself.  When 
her  gentleman  came,  she  put  me  to  the  door ; she 
gave  me  tapes,  o oui , she  gave  me  tapes  ! I cry 
no  more ; she  has  so  much  made  to  cry  M.  le  Due, 
that  it  is  quite  enough  of  one  in  a family.’’  So 
Madame  la  Duchesse  d'lvry  did  not  weep,  even 
in  print,  for  the  loss  of  her  pretty  little  Antoin- 
ette ; besides,  she  was  engaged,  at  that  time,  by 
other  sentimental  occupations.  A young  grazier 
of  their  neighboring  town,  of  an  aspiring  mind 
and  remarkable  poetic  talents,  engrossed  the  Duch- 
esse’s platonic  affections  at  this  juncture.  When 
he  had  sold  his  beasts  at  market,  he  would  ride 
over  and  read  Rousseau  and  Schiller  with  Ma- 
dame la  Duchesse,  who  formed  him.  His  pretty 
young  wife  was  rendered  miserable  by  all  these 
readings,  but  what  could  the  poor  little  ignorant 
countrywoman  know  of  Platonism!  Faugh! 
there  is  more  than  one  woman  we  see  in  society 
smiling  about  from  house  to  house,  pleasant  and 
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sentimental  and  formosa  supernh  enough  ; but  I 
fancy  a fish's  tail  is  flapping  under  her  fine 
flounces,  and  a forked  fui  at  the  end  of  it ! 

Finer  flounces,  finer  bonnets,  more  lovely 
wreaths,  more  beautiful  lace,  smarter  carriages, 
bigger  white  bows,  larger  footmen,  were  not  seen, 
during  all  the  season  of  18 — , than  appeared  round 
about  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  in  the  beau- 
tiful month  of  June  succeeding  that  September 
when  so  many  of  our  friends,  the  Newcomes, 
were  assembled  at  Baden.  Those  flaunting  car- 
riages, powdered  and  favored  footmen,  were  in 
attendance  upon  members  of  the  Newcome  fam- 
ily and  their  connections,  who  were  celebrating 
what  is  called  a marriage  in  high  life  in  the  tem- 
ple within.  Shall  we  set  down  a catalogue  of 
the  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  who  were  present ; 
cousins  of  the  lovely  bride  ? Are  they  not  al- 
ready in  the  Morning  Herald , and  Court  Jour- 
nal, as  well  as  in  the  Nexocome  Chronicle  and 
Independent , and  the  Dorking  Intelligencer  and 
Chanticleer  Weekly  Gazette  ? There  they  are, 
all  printed  at  full  length  sure  enough ; the  name 
of  the  bride,  Lady  Clara  Pulley n,  the  lovely  and 
accomplished  daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Dorking  ; of  the  beautiful  bridesmaids,  the 
Ladies  Henrietta  Belinda  Adelaide  Pullcyn,  Miss 
Newcome,  Miss  Alice  Newcome,  Miss  Maude 
Newcome,  Miss  Anna  Maria  (Hodson)  New- 
come  ; and  all  the  other  persons  engaged  in  the 
ceremony.  It  was  performed  by  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Viscount  Gallowgiass,  Bishop  of  Bally- 
shannon,  brother-in-law  to  the  bride,  assisted  by 
the  Honorable  and  Reverend  Hercules  O’Grady, 
his  lordship’s  Chaplain,  and  the  Reverend  John 
Bulders,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Newcome.  Then 
follow  the  names  of  all  the  nobility  who  were 
present,  and  of  the  noble  and  distinguished  per- 
sonages who  signed  the  book.  Then  comes  an 
account  of  the  principal  dresses,  chefs- d’ceuvrc  of 
Madame  Crinoline ; of  the  bride’s  coronal  of  brill- 
iants, supplied  by  Messrs.  Morr  and  Stortimer; 
of  the  vail  of  priceless  Chantilly  lace,  the  gift  of 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Kew.  Then  there  is  a 
description  of  the  wedding  breakfast  at  the  house 
of  the  bride’s  noble  parents,  and  of  the  cake,  dec- 
orated by  Messrs.  Gunter  with  the  most  delicious 
taste  and  the  sweetest  hymenial  allusions. 

No  mention  was  made  by  the  fashionable  chron- 
icler, of  a slight  disturbance  which  occurred  at 
St.  George’s,  and  which  indeed  was  out  of  the 
province  of  such  a genteel  purveyor  of  news. 
Before  the  marriage  service  began,  a woman  of 
vulgar  appearance,  and  disorderly  aspect,  accom- 
panied by  two  scared  children  who  took  no  part 
in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  their  mother’s  pro- 
ceeding, except  by  their  tears  and  outcries  to 
augment  the  disquiet,  made  her  appearance  in 
one  of  the  pews  of  the  church,  was  noted  there 
by  persons  in  the  vestry,  was  requested  to  retire 
by  a beadle,  and  was  finally  induced  to  quit  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  building  by  the  very  stron- 
gest persuasion  of  a couple  of  policemen  ; X and 
Y laughed  at  one  another,  and  nodded  their  heads 
knowingly  as  the  poor  wretch  with  her  whimper- 


ing boys  was  led  away.  They  understood  very 
well  who  the  personage  was  who  had  come  to 
disturb  the  matrimonial  ceremony ; it  did  not 
commence  until  Mrs.  De  Lacy  (as  this  lady  chose 
to  be  called),  had  quitted  this  temple  of  Hymen. 
She  slunk  through  the  throng  of  emblazoned  car- 
riages, and  the  press  of  footmen  arrayed  as  splen- 
didly as  Solomon  in  his  glory.  John  jeered  at 
Thomas,  William  turned  his  powdered  head,  and 
signaled  Jeames,  who  answered  with  a corre- 
sponding grin,  as  the  woman  with  sobs,  and  wild 
imprecations,  and  frantic  appeals,  made  her  way 
through  the  splendid  crowd,  escorted  by  her  aids- 
de-camp  in  blue.  I dare  say  her  little  history 
was  discussed  at  many  a dinner-table  that  day  in 
the  basement  story  of  several  fashionable  houses. 
I know  that  at  clubs  in  St.  James's,  the  facetious 
little  anecdote  was  narrated.  A young  fellow 
came  to  Bays’s  after  the  marriage  breakfast  and 
mentioned  the  circumstance  with  funny  com- 
ments ; although  thp  Morning  Poet,  in  describing 
this  affair  in  high  life,  naturally  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  such  low  people  as  Mrs.  De  Lacy  and  her 
children. 

Those  people  who  knew  the  noble  families 
whose  union  had  been  celebrated  by  such  a pro- 
fusion of  grandees,  fine  equipages,  and  footmen, 
brass  bands,  brilliant  toilets,  and  wedding  favors, 
asked  how  it  was  that  Lord  Kew  did  not  assist 
at  Barnes  Newcome’s  marriage:  other  persons 
in  society  inquired  waggishly  why  Jack  BeUize 
was  not  present  to  give  Lady  Clara  away. 

As  for  Jack  Belsize,  his  clubs  had  not  been 
ornamented  by  his  presence  for  a year  past.  It 
was  said  he  had  broken  the  bank  at  Hombourg 
last  autumn ; had  been  heard  of  during  the  win- 
ter at  Milan,  Venice,  and  Vienna;  and  when  a 
few  months  after  the  marriage  of  Bames  New- 
come  and  Lady  Clara,  Jack’s  elder  brother  died, 
and  he  himself  became  the  next  in  succession  to 
the  title  and  estates  of  Highgate,  many  folks  said 
it  was  a pity  little  Barney’s  marriage  had  taken 
place  so  soon.  Lord  Kew  was  not  present,  be- 
cause Kew  was  still  abroad ; he  had  had  a gam- 
bling duel  with  a Frenchman,  and  a narrow  squeak 
for  his  life.  He  had  turned  Roman  Catholic, 
some  men  said ; others  vowed  that  he  had  joined 
the  Methodist  persuasioif.  At  all  events  Kew 
had  given  up  his  wild  courses,  broken  with  the 
turf,  and  sold  his  stud  off;  he  was  delicate  yet, 
and  his  mother  was  taking  care  of  him ; between 
whom  and  the  old  dowager  of  Kew,  who  had 
made  up  Barney’s  marriage,  os  every  body  knew, 
there  was  no  love  lost. 

Then  who  was  the  Prince  de  Moncontour,  who, 
with  his  princess,  figured  at  this  noble  marriage  t 
There  was  a Moncontour,  the  Due  d’lvry’s  son, 
but  he  died  at  Paris  before  the  revolution  of  ’30  : 
one  or  two  of  the  oldsters  at  Bays’s,  Major  Pen- 
dennis,  General  Tufto,  old  Cackleby — the  old 
fogies  in  a word  — remembered  the  Duke  of 
Ivry  when  he  was  here  during  the  Emigration, 
and  when  he  was  called  Prince  de  Moncontour, 
the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  family.  Ivry 
was  dead,  having  buried  his  son  before  him,  and 
having  left  only  a daughter  by  that  young  woman 
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whom  he  married,  and  who  led  him  such  a life. 
Who  was  this  present  Moncontour  ? 

He  was  a gentleman  to  whom  the  reader  has 
already  been  presented,  though  when  we  lately 
saw  him  at  Baden,  he  did  not  enjoy  so,  magnifi- 
cent a title.  Early  in  the  year  of  Barnes  New- 
come's  marriage,  there  came  to  England,  and  to 
our  modest  apartment  in  the  Temple,  a gentle- 
man bringing  a letter  of  recommendation  from 
our  dear  young  Clive,  who  said  that  the  bearer, 
the  Vicomte  de  Florae,  was  a great  friend  of  his, 
and  of  the  Colonel's,  who  had  known  his  family 
from  boyhood.  A friend  of  our  CUve  and  our 
Colonel  was  sure  of  a welcome  in  Lamb  Court ; 
we  gave  him  the  hand  of  hospitality,  the  best 
cigar  in  the  box,  the  easy  chair  with  only  one 
broken  leg;  the  dinner  in  chambers  and  at  the 
club,  the  banquet  at  Greenwich  (where,  ma  foi, 
the  little  whites  baits  elicited  his  profound  satis- 
faction) ; in  a word,  did  our  best  to  honor  that 
bill  which  our  young  Clive  had  drawn  upon  us. 
We  considered  the  young  one  in  the  light  of  a 
nephew  of  our  own ; we  took  a pride  in  him,  and 
were  fond  of  him ; and  as  for  the  Colonel,  did 
we  not  love  and  honor  him;  would  we  not  do 
our  utmost  in  behalf  of  any  stranger  who  came 
recommended  to  us  by  Thomas  Newcome’s  good 
word!  So  Florae  was  straightway  admitted  to 
our  companionship.  We  showed  him  the  town, 
and  some  of  the  modest  pleasures  thereof;  we 
introduced  him  to  the  Haunt,  and  astonished  him 
by  the  company  which  he  met  there.  Between 
Brent’s  “ Deserter,”  and  Mark  Wilders  “ Garry- 
owen,”  Florae  sang — 

Ticns  void  ma  pipe,  voila  mon  bri — vuet ; 

Et  quand  la  Tulipe  fait  le  noir  tra— jet 

Que  tu  Bois  la  seulc  dans  le  r6gi— meat 

Avec  la  brulc-guculc,  de  ton  cher  z’a — mant ; 

to  the  delight  of  Tom  Sarjent,  who,  though  he 
only  partially  comprehended  the  words  of  the 
song,  pronounced  tho  singer  to  be  a rare  gentle- 
man, full  of  most  excellent  differences.  We  took 
our  Florae  to  the  Derby ; we  presented  him  in 
Fitzroy  Square,  whither  we  still  occasionally  went, 
for  Clive's  and  our  dear  Colonel's  sake. 

The  Vicomte  pronounced  himself  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  blanche  misse,  Jittle  Rosy  Mackenzie, 
of  whom  we  have  lost  sight  for  some  few  chap- 
ters. Mrs.  Mac  ho  considered,  my  faith,  to  be  a 
woman  superb.  He  used  to  kiss  the  tips  of  his 
own  fingers,  in  token  of  his  admiration  for  the 
lovely  widow ; he  pronounced  her  again  and  again 
more  pretty  than  her  daughter ; and  paid  her  a thou- 
sand compliments  which  she  received  with  ex- 
ceeding good  humor.  If  the  Vicomte  gavo  us  to 
understand  presently,  that  Rosy  and  her  mother 
were  both  in  love  with  him,  but  that  for  all  the 
world  he  would  not  meddle  with  tho  happiness 
of  his  dear  little  Clive,  nothing  unfavorable  to  the 
character  or  constancy  of  the  before-mentioned 
ladies  must  be  inferred  from  M.  de  Florae's  speech ; 
his  firm  conviction  being,  that  no  woman  could 
pass  many  hours  in  his  society  without  danger  to 
her  subsequent  peace  of  mind. 

For  some  little  time  we  had  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  our  French  friend  was  not  particularly 


well  furnished  with  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 
Without  making  any  show  of  wealth,  he  would, 
at  first,  cheerful ly  engage  in  our  little  parties: 
his  lodgings  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester 
Square,  though  dingy,  were  such  as  many  noble 
foreign  exiles  have  inhabited.  It  was  not  until 
he  refused  to  join  some  pleasure- trip  which  we 
of  Lamb  Court  proposed,  honestly  confessing  bis 
poverty,  that  we  were  made  aware  of  the  Vi- 
comte’s  little  temporary  calamity;  and,  as  we 
became  more  intimate  with  him,  he  acquainted 
us,  with  great  openness,  with  the  history  of  all 
his  fortunes.  He  described  energetically  that 
splendid  run  of  luck  which  had  set  in  at  Baden 
with  Clive's  loan ; his  winnings,  at  that  fortunate 
period,  had  carried  him  through  the  winter  with 
considerable  brilliancy ; but  Bouillotte  and  Made- 
moiselle Atala,  of  the  Varietes  (une  ogresse , mon 
cher  ! who  devours  thirty  of  our  young  men  every 
year  in  her  cavern,  in  the  Rue  de  Breda),  had 
declared  against  him,  and  the  poor  Vicomte' s 
pockets  were  almost  empty  when  he  came  to 
London. 

He  was  amiably  communicative  regarding  him- 
self, and  told  us  his  virtues  and  his  faults  (if  in- 
deed a passion  for  play  and  for  women  could  be 
considered  as  faults  in  a gay  young  fellow  of  two 
or  three- and- forty),  with  a like  engaging  frank- 
ness. He  would  weep  in  describing  his  angel 
mother:  ho  would  fly  off  again  into  tirades  re- 
specting the  wickedness,  the  wit,  the  extrava- 
gance, the  charms  of  the  young  lady  of  the  Va- 
rietes. He  would  then  (in  conversation)  intro- 
duce us  to  Madame  de  Florae,  nee  Higg,  of  Man- 
chesterre.  His  prattle  was  incessant,  and  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Warrington  especially,  he  was  an  ob- 
ject of  endless  delight,  and  amusement,  and  won- 
der. He  would  roll  and  smoke  countless  paper 
segars,  talking  unrestrainedly  when  we  were  not 
busy,  silent  when  we  were  engaged:  he  would 
only  rarely  partake  of  our  meals,  and  altogether 
refused  all  offers  of  pecuniary  aid.  He  disap- 
peared at  dinner-time  into  the  mysterious  pur- 
lieus of  Leicester  Square,  and  dark  ordinaries 
only  frequented  by  Frenchmen.  As  we  walked 
with  him  in  the  Regent  Street  precincts,  he 
would  exchange  marks  of  recognition  with  many 
dusky  personages,  smoking  bravos,  and  whiskered 
refugees  of  his  nation.  “ That  gentleman,”  he 
would  say,  “ who  has  done  me  the  honor  to  sa- 
lute me,  is  a coiffeur  of  the  most  celebrated ; be 
forms  the  delicts  of  our  table  d’hote.  * Bon  jour, 
mon  cher  monsieur!’  We  are  friends,  though 
not  of  the  same  opinion.  Monsieur  is  a republi- 
can of  the  most  distinguished;  conspirator  of 
profession,  and  at  this  time  engaged  in  construct- 
ing an  infernal  machine  to  the  address  of  His 
Majesty,  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.” 
“ Who  is  my  friend  with  the  scarlet  beard  and 
the  white  paletotl”  “My  good  Warrington! 
you  do  not  move  in  the  world : you  make  your- 
self a hermit,  my  dear ! Not  know  Monsieur ! — 
Monsieur  is  secretary  to  Mademoiselle  Caraco- 
Line,  the  lovely  rider  at  the  circus  of  Astley ; I 
shall  be  charmed  to  introduce  you  to  this  amiable 
society  some  day  at  our  table  d'hote.” 
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Warrington  vowed  that  the  company  of  Florae’s 
friends  would  be  infinitely  more  amusing  than 
the  noblest  society  ever  chronicled  in  the  Morn- 
ing Post ; but  we  were  neither  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar with  the  French  language  to  make  conver- 
sation in  that  tongue  as  pleasant  to  us  as  talking 
in  our  own  ; and  so  were  content  with  Florae’s 
description  of  his  compatriots,  which  the  Vicomte 
delivered  in  that  charming  French-English  of 
which  he  was  a master. 

However  threadbare  in  his  garments,  poor  in 
purse,  and  eccentric  in  morals  our  friend  was,  his 
manners  were  always  perfectly  gentlemanlike, 
and  he  draped  himself  in  his  poverty  with  the 
grace  of  a Spanish  grandee.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  grandee  loved  the  estaminet,  where 
hs  could  play  billiards  with  the  first  comer ; that 
he  had  a passion  for  the  gambling-house ; that 
he  was  a loose  and  disorderly  nobleman : but,  in 
whatever  company  he  found  himself,  a certain 
kindness,  simplicity,  and  politeness  distinguished 
him  always.  He  bowed  to  the  damsel  who  sold 
him  a penny  segar,  as  graciously  as  to  a duchess ; 
he  crushed  a mananVs  impertinence  or  familiar- 
ity as  haughtily  as  his  noble  ancestors  ever  did 
at  the  Louvre,  at  Marli,  or  Versailles.  He  de- 
clined to  oblempercr  to  his  landlady’s  request  to 
pay  his  ront ; but  he  refused  with  a dignity  which 
struck  the  woman  with  awe:  and  King  Alfred, 
over  the  celebrated  muffin  (on  which  Gandish  and 
other  painters  have  exercised  their  genius),  could 
not  have  looked  more  noble  than  Florae  in  a robe- 
de-chambre,  once  gorgeous,  but  shady  now  as 
became  its  owner’s  clouded  fortunes;  toasting 
his  bit  of  bacon  at  his  lodgings,  when  the  fare 
even  of  his  table  d’hote  had  grown  too  dear  for 
him. 

As  we  know  from  Gandish’s  work  that  better 
times  were  in  store  for  the  wandering  monarch, 
and  that  the  officers  came  acquainting  him  that 
his  people  demanded  his  presence,  a grands  crist 
when  of  course  King  Alfred  laid  down  the  toast 
and  resumed  the  sceptre ; so,  in  the  case  of  Flo- 
rae, two  humble  gentlemen,  inhabitants  of  Lamb 
Court,  and  members  of  the  Upper  Temple,  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  the  heralds,  as  it  were,  nay, 
indeed,  the  occasion  of  the  rising  fortunes  of  the 
Prince  de  Moncontour.  Florae  had  informed  us 
of  the  death  of  his  cousin  the  Due  d’lvry,  by 
whose  demise  the  Vicomte’s  father,  the  old  Count 
de  Florae,  becamo  the  representative  of  the  house 
of  Ivry,  and  possessor,  through  his  relative’s  be- 
quest, of  an  old  chateau  still  more  gloomy  and 
spacious  than  the  count’s  own  house  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain — a chateau,  of  which  the 
woods,  domains,  and  appurtenances,  had  been 
lopped  off  by  the  Revolution.  “ Monsieur  le 
Comte,”  Florae  says,  “ has  not  wished  to  change 
his  name  at  his  age;  he  has  shrugged  his  old 
shoulder,  and  said  it  was  not  the  trouble  to  make 
to  engrave  a new  card;  and  for  me,”  the  philo- 
sophical Vicomte  added,  “of  what  good  shall  be 
a title  of  prince  in  the  position  where  I find  my- 
selfl”  It  is  wonderful  for  us  who  inhabit  a coun- 
try where  rank  is  worshiped  with  so  admirable  a 
reverence,  to  think  that  there  are  many  gentle- 


men in  France  who  actually  have  authentic  titles 
and  do  not  choose  to  bear  them. 

Mr.  George  Warrington  was  hugely  amused 
with  this  notion  of  Florae’s  ranks  and  dignities. 
The  idea  of  the  Prince  purchasing  penny  segars ; 
of  the  Prince  mildly  expostulating  with  his  land- 
lady regarding  the  rent ; of  Iris  punting  for  half- 
crowns  at  a neighboring  hall  in  Air  Street,  whither 
the  poor  gentleman  desperately  ran  when  he  had 
money  in  his  pocket,  tickled  George’s  sense  of 
humor.  It  was  Warrington  who  gravely  saluted 
the  Vicomte,  and  compared  him  to  King  Alfred, 
on  that  afternoon  when  we  happened  to  call  upon 
him  and  found  him  engaged  in  cooking  his  mod- 
est dinner. 

We  were  bent  upon  an  excursion  to  Green- 
wich, and  on  having  our  friend’s  company  on  that 
voyage,  and  we  induced  the  Vicomte  to  forego  his 
bacon,  and  be  our  guest  for  once.  George  War- 
rington chose  to  indulge  in  a great  deal  of  iron- 
ical pleasantry  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon’s 
excursion.  As  we  went  down  the  river,  he  point- 
ed out  to  Florae  the  very  window  in  the  Tower 
where  the  captive  Duke  of  Orleans  used  to  sit 
when  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  fortress.  At 
Greenwich,  which  palace  Florae  informed  us  was 
built  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  George  showed  the  very 
spot  where  Raleigh  laid  his  cloak  down  to  enable 
her  Majesty  to  step  over  a puddle.  In  a word  be 
mystified  M.  de  Florae : such  was  Mr.  Warring- 
ton’s reprehensible  spirit. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Barnes  Newcome  came 
to  dine  at  Greenwich  on  the  same  day  when  our 
little  party  took  place.  He  had  come  down  to 
meet  Rooster  and  one  or  two  other  noble  friends 
whose  names  he  took  care  to  give  us,  cursing 
them  at  the  same  time  for  having  thrown  him  over. 
Having  missed  his  own  company,  Mr.  Barnes 
| condescended  to  join  ours,  Warrington  gravely 
thanking  him  for  the  great  honor  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  volunteering  to  take  a place  at 
our  table.  Barnes  drank  freely,  and  was  good 
enough  to  resume  his  acquaintance  with  Monsieur 
de  Florae,  whom  he  perfectly  well  recollected  at 
Baden,  but  had  thought  proper  to  forget  on  the 
one  or  two  occasions  when  they  had  met  in  pub- 
lic since  the  Vicomte’s  arrival  in  this  countiy. 
There  are  few  men  who  can  drop  and  resumo  an 
acquaintance  with  such  admirable  self-possession 
as  Barnes  Newcome.  When,  over  our  dessert, 
by  which  time  all  tongues  were  unloosed  and  each 
man  talked  gayly,  George  Warrington  feelingly 
thanked  Barnes,  in  a little  mock  speech,  for  his 
great  kindness  in  noticing  us,  presenting  him 
at  the  same  time  to  Florae  as  the  ornament  of  the 
city,  the  greatest  banker  of  his  age,  the  beloved 
kinsman  of  their  friend  Clive,  who  "was  always 
writing  about  him  ; Bames  said,  with  one  of  his 
accustomed  curses,  he  did  not  know  'whether  Mr. 
Warrington  was  “ chaffing”  him  or  not,  and  in- 
deed could  never  make  him  out.  Warrington  re- 
plied that  he  never  could  make  himself  out : and 
if  ever  Mr.  Bames  could,  'George  would  thank 
him  for  information  on  that  subject. 

Florae,  like  most  Frenchmen,  very  sober  in  his 
potations,  left  us  for  a while  over  ours,  which  were 
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in  LumtwuA  Sirhc-i.  ^ -tftfurgx?  ^jri?iiigtbn  ti^y^ 
bragged  about  his  pedigree  except  under  curtain 
influences.  X am  inclined  to  tliiuk  iinU  on  tliia 
occasion  bo  really  did  fimi  the  uluru)  very  go»Kt 
•*  You  don’t  mean  in  bay./*  bays  ll&fiies,  ad- 
dressing Florae  in  French,  an  which  be  pujuod 
Tumaolf,  A4  <jue  von*  uvu*  mi  id  ;uutiefi..v  a v-otjt* 
noni*  ot  qin?  vous  tte  ]'  use*  pas  TV 

Florae  shrugged  bis  shoulders -f  hr  at  first  did 
hot  understand  Unit  familiar  figure  of  English 
Bpeccb,  or  what  was  ,in«>Uit  by  V*  having  a bandit 
to  your  n.una/r  *‘  MuhcoMpur  eiut  not  tUfm  bet- 
tor than  Florae/’  ho  said.  * : Florae  has  two  Louia 
in  his  pbeket,  and  Moticocitimr  exactly  forty  shiV 
lings.  F|ovac‘ f*  prfApYjotur  w ill  ask  Moiicontoirr  to- 
morrow for  five  weeks*  rent ; ami  a*  for  Florae's 
fru-mltf,  u»y  dear,  they  will  hurst  out  laughing  to 
MoncoutouFa  ntw F*  4*  How  dioM  ymf  lluglisli 
are  V'  this  acute  French  ninety cr  afterward  *aid, 
laughing;  and  rcexilUjug  the  inddont  5%  Hid  you 
not  sue  itowthat  little  Hamd*,  a*  soon  an  lit’  ku«  w 
my  title  of  Prince,  changed  his  manner  and  b"~ 
caineaH  respect  toward  irie  V1  This,  itulood  t Mon- 
sieur tie  Florae’s-  two  friends  re  marked  with  0<» 
lit  tin  amusement.  Barnes  began  ipnCe  well  to  re- 
member  tht  17 piuaaant  day«at  Badert* uiid  talked  o<t 
their  acquaintance  t here  Barnes  offered  the  Prince, 
the  vacant  seat  in  tok  broUgham,  and  Was.  ready  to 
tbpil  he  Wished  in  lowtv. 
u we  came  by  the  steam- 
?*■  But  the  hospita- 
ls* called  upon  Florae  the 
.Ytji!  now  hating  partially  explained 


xTAret  wafi  hen-rUy—  hot  .fit  fur  a gentleman  In 
xhrhik  L lie  trigger  J -UiT  agreat  bumper  o«  he  was 
making  the  remark  ; fur  Barnes  Newruruo  abuses 
the  men  and  things  which  hetMStf,  and  perhaps 
is  better  seryod  than  rnoru  grate! uJ  persons 
‘dhranFV’  cru*  YVamngtou,  *•  wiiat  do  you 
mean  by  tatking  about  beggarly  counts.  Florae's 
family  is  oot*  of  Um  noblest  and  most  ancient  in 
Europe.  It  i*  mure  ancient  thjin  your  illustrious 
Jfhftul,  the  lMrijor-surgeon  • it  \va»  illustrious  be-* 
li\fc*  l|td  )ipiico,  ay,  hr  the  pagoda  of  Kcw  was  in 
ev)st\fnccf!’  Arid  lie  went  ori  to  describe  how 
TTor^ey  th  1%^  jxFhi*  kinsman,  was  110W 

aifflally  §p>  oiitour,  t hough  lie-  did  not 

to *Fie.  Very  likely  the  no-  .set  lum  down  &ny’ 

Idvi  drtuk  Xu  wiiich  George  had  been  m-  * Dab  fV  say*  Doric 

warmth  and  eloquence  or,  anil  I prefer  tfy.  ftuiltiai 
1 o $d*  'dnseriptioim  of  Florae  » quAtUties,  lfi gh  hie  13 amos,  nev^ihefoa 
hirtif.  tutd  ti’iftaiderkbliV  patrimony,  \ lixmes  look-  next  xJay 

»uut  scaredv^’  rmnutmee-  how  the  Ptinctv  da  Aloncunioiir  was  present  at 
theti  h\ugW«l;  ami  declared  once  more  that  Mr.  Ban  it- s Newcome>.  wedding,  let  us  show-  I10W 
•W-arnujiJtoA'W^  ektlfing  him.  if  was  that  Bitrms*  first  cousin*  the  Earl  of  ICvwv 

• A a S‘?vn  ;vt  » l.<-  Black  Prince  wn«  lord  of  Ac-  did  not  attend  timt  m/remmiy. 
ipUitaiiR' — as  Hure  at-  tin;  Ei^dcdi  ^7^•re  ma>'t-?;5  of  it> 

B annleaux — »xnd  why  did  wo 

nvur  Jos^  the  country ,M  criVi,-<  ■.  . >Uw..'  ' ^ -L  % : 

GVurge,  filling  himself  a , \:p  .A:  \ f ?'  / " 

h.mJ  aU.nU  Florae  is.  mi.',"  y *£<  | ’ ....  I '■}')  l "■  A 

am)  Florae  comtug  in  at  this  ->V  A 

juncture,  having  just  fiui>deKl  *&fjf  X-j\  Al, 

his  segar,  George  tufnM  I ./m,  j 

round  and  made  him  a fine - . ^ l ^ 

speech  in  the  French  ]?tv  .O  jy^ 

gu  igc,  in  which  ho  llirr^d'  ■ ^ 

hl-j  constancy  and  good  hu-  ^ 1 / * >yL '-/T 

mor  umlot  evil  fortune*  Paid  ■ * - : 

him  two  or  three  tnorc  cordial  .-  *"* 

compUmentB.  and  fuii^hcd  by  I'^T.  • ^ . y* 

*)rmkiu-g:moriiergi^i,tbump-- 

cr  to  his  good  head h.  CltJiPTEft  XY  AVn. 

Florae  to»ik  a'  iitllo  wine,  replied  “ witfi  cuit.p.  sw  , 'lyV  } . 

sionv,>  ln  f)iiv  1 oast  which  bis  excellent,  iiii  riahlc.  • tY>'  Bo  ruA  propose  1o  ’ ut : m 

/riejid  !i;uVjvi«t  yArriyd:  AVc  rapped  out  g)fcy*<‘*  w;-{i  proeikmn  Mte«_  ci.ricmtt^t-oice:f  of  the  duel 
at  the  cfvl  of  the  speech.  The  .landlord  himsulf  which.  cudc/I  m ufiXortduflTciy  for  young  tord 
sci'.med  deeply  tom-hod  by  it  asclp?  ito»>d  by  with  Kcw.  The  meeting  w^s  inevitable;  after  the  pub- 
a fre^h  hoitlu..  *>  ]t  is  gbo»l  wtoc—  it  k ’hnnoei  lie  acdx  and  inarifi.  of  the  rooming  tluet  maddened 
w-.u »e—~i? ' i>  wim*/1  -*n  c 'Georoc,  */  and  . Frenchman  went  to  it  cerivincxid  that  his  anta^* 

houiii  ^it  i’pn  uial  y pvn»>c  ! XVhiit  bu'«sine*5»  have  must  find  will  fully  outraged  him,  eager  u>  show  has 
you,  you  Jittfo  huj&tfxr,  to  abuw  if  % my  ancestor  brsvrry  u|um  the  Ixxly  of  *n  Englkhniaa^  an«l 
dr^ak  th^  wiiu?  .rud  Wore  the  ainUu  round  hi^  leg  prx*ud  cm  if  ho  bad  been  going  into  actual  war. 

eltawod'hla  pale. face  • That  commandment,  the  sixth  in  our  decalogue. 
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which  forbids  the  doing  of  murder,  and  the  injunc- 
tion which  directly  follows  on  the  same  table,  have 
been  repealed  by  a very  great  number  of  French- 
men for  many  years  past ; and  to  take  the  neigh- 
bor’s wife,  and  his  life  subsequently,  has  not  been 
an  uncommon  practice  with  the  politest  people  in 
the  world.  Castillonnes  had  no  idea  but  that  he 
was  going  to  the  field  of  honor ; stood  with  an 
undaunted  scowl  before  his  enemy’s  pistol ; and 
discharged  his  own,  and  brought  down  his  oppo- 
nent with  a grim  satisfaction,  and  a comfortable 
conviction  afterward  that  he  had  acted  en  galant 
homme.  “ It  was  well  for  this  Milor  that  he  fell 
at  the  first  shot,  my  dear,”  the  exemplary  young 
Frenchman  remarked,  “ a second  might  have  been 
yet  more  fatal  to  him ; ordinarily  I am  sure  of 
my  coup,  and  you  conceive  that  in  an  affair  so 
grave  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  one  or  oth- 
er should  remain  on  the  ground.”  Nay,  should 
M.  de  Kew  recover  from  his  wound,  it  was  M.  de 
Castillonnes’  intention  to  propose  a second  en- 
counter between  himself  and  that  nobleman.  It 
had  been  Lord  Kew’s  determination  never  to  fire 
upon  his  opponent,  a confession  which  he  made 
not  to  liis  second,  poor  scared  Lord  Rooster,  who 
bore  the  young  Earl  to  Kehl ; but  to  some  of  his 
nearest  relatives,  who  happened  fortunately  to  be 
not  far  from  him  when  he  received  his  wound, 
and  who  came  with  all  the  eagerness  of  love  to 
watch  by  his  bedside. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  Kew’s  mother,  Lady 
Walham,  and  her  second  son  were  staying  at 
Hombourg,  when  the  Earl’s  disaster  occurred. 
They  had  proposed  to  come  to  Baden  to  see  Kew’s 
new  bride,  and  to  welcome  her ; but  the  presence 
of  her  mother-in-law  deterred  Lady  Walham,  who 
gave  up  her  heart’s  wish  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
knowing  very  well  that  a meeting  between  the 
old  Countess  and  herself  could  only  produce  the 
wrath,  pain,  and  humiliation  which  their  coming 
together  always  occasioned.  It  was  Lord  Kew 
who  bade  Rooster  send  for  his  mother,  and  not 
for  Lady  Kew ; and  as  soon  as  she  received  those 
sad  tidings,  you  may  be  sure  the  poor  lady  hasten- 
ed to  the  bed  where  her  wounded  boy  lay. 

The  fever  had  declared  itself,  and  the  young 
man  had  been  delirious  more  than  once.  His 
wan  face  lighted  up  with  joy  when  he  saw  his 
mother ; he  put  his  little  feverish  hand  out  of  the 
bed  to  her ; “ I knew  you  would  come,  dear,”  he 
said,  “ and  you  know  I never  would  have  fired 
upon  the  poor  Frenchman.”  The  fond  mother 
allowed  no  sign  of  terror  or  grief  to  appear  upon 
her  face,  so  as  to  disturb  her  first-born  and  dar- 
ling ; but  no  doubt  she  prayed  by  his  side  as  such 
loving  hearts  know  how  to  pray,  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  trespass,  who  had  forgiven  those  who 
sinned  against  him.  11 1 knew  I should  be  hit, 
George,”  said  Kew  to  his  brother  when  they 
were  alone ; “ 1 always  expected  some  such  end 
as  this.  My  life  has  been  very  wild  and  reckless ; 
and  you,  George,  have  always  been  faithful  to 
our  mother.  You  will  make  a better  Lord  Kew 
than  I have  been,  George.  God  bless  you!” 
George  flung  himself  down  with  sobs  by  his 
brother's  bedside,  and  swore  Frank  had  always 


been  the  best  fellow,  the  best  brother,  the  kindest 
heart,  the  warmest  friend  in  the  world.  Love — 
prayer^repentance,  thus  met  over  the  young 
man’s  bed.  Anxious  and  humble  hearts,  his 
own  the  least  anxious  and  the  most  humble, 
awaited  the  dread  award  of  life  or  death  ; and 
the  world,  and  its  ambition  and  vanities,  were 
shut  out  from  the  darkened  chamber  where  tbs 
awful  issue  was  being  tried. 

Our  history  has  had  little  to  do  with  characters 
resembling  this  lady.  It  is  of  the  world,  and 
things  pertaining  to  it.  Things  beyond  it,  as  the 
writer  imagines,  scarcely  belong  to  the  novelist’s 
province.  Who  is  he,  that  he  should  assLme  the 
divine’s  office  ; or  turn  his  desk  into  a preachers 
pulpit  1 In  that  career  of  pleasure,  of  idleness, 
of  crime  we  might  call  it  (but  that  the  chronicler 
of  worldly  matters  had  best  be  chary  of  applying 
hard  names  to  acts  which  young  men  are  doing 
in  the  world  every  day),  the  gentle  widowed  lady, 
mother  of  Lord  Kew,  could  but  keep  aloof,  de- 
ploring the  course  upon  which  her  dear  young 
prodigal  had  entered  ; and  praying  with  that 
saintly  love,  those  pure  supplications,  with  which 
good  mothers  follow  their  children,  for  her  boy’s 
repentance  and  return.  Very  likely  her  mind 
was  narrow ; very  likely  the  precautions  which 
she  had  used  in  the  lad’s  early  days,  the  tutors 
and  directors  she  had  set  about  him,  the  religious 
studies  and  practices  to  which  she  would  have 
subjected  him,  had  served  only  to  vex  and  weary 
the  young  pupil,  and  to  drive  his  high  spirit  into 
revolt.  It  is  hard  to  convince  a woman  perfectly 
pure  in  her  life  and  intentions,  Teady  to  die  if 
need  were  for  her  own  faith,  having  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  instruction  of  her  teachers,  that  she 
and  they  (with  all  their  sermons)  may  be  doing 
harm.  When  the  young  catechist  yawns  over 
his  reverence’s  discourse,  who  know  s but  it  is  the 
doctor’s  vanity  which  is  enraged,  and  not  Heaven 
which  is  offended!  It  may  have  been,  in  the 
differences  which  took  place  between  her  sen  and 
her,  the  good  Lady  Walham  never  could  compre- 
hend the  lad’s  side  of  the  argument ; or  how  his 
Protestantism  against  her  doctrines  should  exhibit 
itself  on  the  turf,  the  gaming-table,  or  the  stag* 
of  the  opera-house  ; and  thus  but  for  the  misfor- 
tune under  which  poor  Kew  now  lay  bleeding, 
these  two  loving  hearts  might  have  remained 
through  life  asunder.  But  by  the  boy’s  bedside  ; 
in  the  paroxysms  of  his  fever ; in  the  wild  talk 
of  his  delirium  ; in  the  sweet  patience  and  kind- 
ness with  which  he  received  his  dear  nurse’s  at- 
tentions ; the  gratefulness  with  which  he  thanked 
the  servants  who  waited  on  him  ; the  fortitude 
with  which  he  suffered  the  surgeen's  dealings 
with  his  wound  ; — the  widowed  woman  had  an 
opportunity  to  admire  with  an  exquisite  thankful- 
ness the  generous  goodness  of  her  son ; and  in 
those  hours,  those  sacred  hours  passed  in  her  own 
chamber,  of  prayers,  fears,  hopes,  recollections, 
and  passionate  maternal  love,  wrestling  with  fatn 
for  her  darling’s  life; — no  doubt  the  humbled 
creature  came  to  acknowledge  that  her  own  course 
regarding  him  had  been  wrong ; and,  even  mom 
for  herself  than  for  him,  implored  forgiveness. 
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Far  ttome  lima  George  B&rnia*  tu*d  to  rend  but 
doubtful  and  meiaiichaly'  bulletin*  to  Lady  Kew 
toS  the  S«wcocb^;  family  aj  Baden,  who  tvere  ail 
grotll?  muVtfd  attd  aifccUd  by  the  accident  w hich 
Lady  Kew  breke  eui  in 
wraSJi  diitl  iwiignMivit'  We  may  be  *u.te  the 
DuchesrsC  dT*^  offered  to  eoudpie  with  Ih&r  npen 
KeWV  iwhap  ib*j  day  after  the  new*  arriv^rd  at 
BldeaV  and*  mdeed,  enino  in  wf  kef  Tbe  old 
lady  had  just  received  ottieT  disquieting  mtelli- 
geueo.  She -.yw  just  going  c*ut.  but  ahe  bade  her 
servant  to  inform  the  Ducbesae  that  *he  w.u*  never 
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LoiWi , Ori&ft*cag**o  and  SfchlaiCjgfcnbud,  q warned 
»yio^a>baUt  ^ouh^rttttieeSv  " 

Tmeijabbog  cm  to  v&fei  the  old  Cadute*^  gliiml 
out  upon ^tadaidc 4Tvryf,:I  | my  you*  Madame," 
she  *&id  in  never  again  to  a* id  teas.  tm 

the  word.  ff  t had,  like  you,  aRs**$m*  uv  my 
fyfaf  i Would  hftVfi  yuu  kilted  , do  you  hear  mu  1* 
'Am  she  (mhblntl  m her  way.  The  tanu^hnld  to 
iWhmh  Ah  was  in  terrible  agUaLon ; tbs 

kind  La% Ann  fwghtened  beyond  nteaHuru,  poor 
Libel  fail  of  dread,  and  feeling  guilty  almost  ae 
if  she  had  been  the  cause,  es  indeed  fehe  wm  ihci 
occasion,  of  IvcW'e  iwVfurtuno  And  thu  family 
had  further  cause  of  alarm  from  the  shock  which 
the  news  had  given  to  Sir  Brian.  lit  hm  ben* 
^ul-that  he  had  had  illnesses  oi  hie  which  caused 
Ids  htucb  ikdy v Ke  $wd  ptobd  two 

tqonUt$>i  Aiii-U-Chftpciie,  his  phytoan*  dwtaiL 
lug  a patidytic  attack  Y und-KWaiiicd’  1* t v’e  parly 
still  **uuU'Mtg  oil  the  walk,  thpto*1  smoking 
fhw  Jim  wbrnen  Urtaimrag  ihtur  Mandat, 

now  ludidd  Xtoctor  Kindt  issumg  Trom  Lady 
Atf  n- a . apartment**,  and  -.wearing  such  a 0/ 
aruitoty  that  thu  Ductowe  askted,  w*Sth  sumo 
emotion,  >♦  Had  there  been  a fresh  bulletin  from 
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mote  at  home  in  the  Duchesse.  dTvcy 
*ige  was  nm  delivered  properly,  or  the  person 
for  tvhto  it  wa*  intended  did  not  choose  to  un- 
derstand U*  for  presently  at#  the  Cenutee*  was 
hobbling  acras*  the,  wmlkdti  her  way  to  hot  dmtgh- 
Icj’s  residence.  she  met  iho  Ihuiliewe  dTvry,  who 
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“No,  there  had  been  ho  fresh  bulletin  from 
Kehl ; but  two  hours  since  Sir  Brian  Newcome 
had  had  a paralytic  secure.1* 

“ Is  he  very  bad  1”  , 

“No,”  6ays  Dr.  Flnck,  “he  is  not  very  bad.” 

* How  inconsolable  M.  Barnes  will  be !”  said 
the  Duchesse,  shrugging  her  haggard  shoulders. 
Whereas  the  fact  was  that  Mr.  Barnes  retained 
perfect  presence  of  mind  under  both  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  had  befallen  his  family.  Two 
days  afterward  the  Duchesse’s  husband  arrived 
himself,  when  we  may  presume  that  exemplary  wo- 
man was  too  much  engaged  with  her  own  affairs 
to  be  able  to  be  interested  about  the  doings  of 
other  people.  With  the  Duke’s  arrival  the  court 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  broken  up.  Her 
majesty  was  conducted  to  Loch  Leven,  where 
her  tyrant  soon  dismissed  her  very  last  lady-in- 
waiting,  the  confidential  Irish  secretary,  whose 
performance  had  produced  such  a fine  effect 
among  the  Newcomes. 

Had  poor  Sir  Brian  Newcome’s  seizure  occur- 
red at  an  earlier  period  of  the  autumn,  his  illness 
no  doubt  would  have  kept  him  for  some  months 
confined  at  Baden ; but  as  he  was  pretty  nearly 
the  last  of  Dr.  Von  Finck’s  bath  patients,  and 
that  eminent  physician  longed  to  be  off  to  the 
Residenz,  he  was  pronounced  in  a fit  condition 
for  easy  traveling  in  rather  a brief  period  after 
his  attack,  and  it  was  determined  to  transport 
him  to  Manhcim,  and  thence  by  water  to  London 
and  Newcome. 

During  all  this  period  of  their  father’s  misfor- 
tune no  Sister  of  Charity  could  have  been  more 
tender,  active,  cheerful,  and  watchful,  than  Miss 
Ethel.  She  had  to  wear  a kind  face  and  exhibit 
no  anxiety  when  occasionally  the  feeble  invalid 
made  inquiries  regarding  poor  Kew  at  Baden ; to 
catch  the  phrases  as  they  came  from  him  ; to  ac- 
quiesce, or  not  to  deny,  when  Sir  Brian  talked 
of  the  marriages — both  marriages — taking  place 
at  Christmas.  Sir  Brian  was  especially  eager 
for  his  daughter’s,  and  repeatedly,  with  his  broken 
words,  and  smiles,  and  caresses,  which  were  now 
quite  senile,  declared  that  his  Ethel  would  make 
the  prettiest  countess  in  England.  There  came 
a letter  or  two  from  Clive,  no  doubt,  to  the  young 
nurse  in  her  sick  room.  Manly  and  generous, 
full  of  tenderness  and  affection,  as  those  letters 
surely  were,  they  could  give  but  little  pleasure  to 
the  young  lady,  indeed,  only  add  to  heT  doubts 
and  pain. 

She  had  told  none  of  her  friends  as  yet  of  those 
last  words  of  Kew’s,  which  she  interpreted  as  a 
farewell  on  the  young  nobleman’s  part.  Had  she 
told  them  they  very  likely  would  not  have  under- 
stood Kew’s  meaning  as  she  did,  and  persisted  in 
thinking  that  the  two  were  reconciled.  At  any 
rate,  while  he  and  her  father  were  still  lying 
stricken  by  the  blows  which  had  prostrated  them 
both,  all  questions  of  love  and  marriage  had  been 
put  aside.  Did  she  love  him  1 She  felt  such  a 
kind  pity  for  his  misfortune,  such  an  admiration 
for  his  generous  gallantry,  such  a remorse  for 
her  own  wayward  conduct  and  cruel  behavior  to- 
ward this  most  honest,  and  kindly,  and  affection- 


ate gentleman,  that  the  sum  of  Regard  which  she 
could  bestow  upon  him  might  surely  be  said  to 
amount  to  love.  For  such  a union  as  that  con- 
templated between  them,  perbaps  for  any  mar- 
riage, no  greater  degree  of  attachment  was  nccos- 
sary  as  the  common  cement.  Warm  friendship 
and  thorough  esteem  and  confidence  (I  do  not 
say  that  our  young  lady  calculated  in  this  matter- 
of-fact  way)  are  safe  properties  invested  in  tho 
prudent  marriage  stock,  multiplying  and  bearing 
an  increasing  value  with  every  year.  Many  a 
young  couple  of  spendthrifts  get  through  their 
capital  of  passion  in  the  first  twelvemonths,  and 
have  no  love  left  for  the  daily  demands  of  after- 
life. O me ! for  the  day  when  the  hank  account 
is  closed,  and  the  cupboard  is  empty,  and  the  firm 
of  Damon  and  Phyllis  insolvent ! 

Miss  Newcome,  we  say,  without  doubt,  did  not 
make  her  calculations  in  this  debtor  and  creditor 
fashion  ; it  was  only  the  gentlemen  of  that  family 
who  went  to  Lombard  Street.  But  suppose  she 
thought  that  regard,  and  esteem,  and  affection, 
being  sufficient,  she  could  joyfully  and  with  al- 
most all  her  heart  bring  such  a portion  to  Lord 
Kew ; that  her  harshness  toward  him  as  con- 
trasted with  his  own  generosity,  and  above  all 
with  his  present  pain,  infinitely  touched  her ; and 
suppose  she  fancied  that  there  was  another  per- 
son in  the  world  to  whom,  did  fates  permit,  she 
could  offer  not  esteem,  affection,  pity  only,  but 
something  ten  thousand  times  more  precious  1 
We  are  not  in  the  young  lady’s  secrets,  but  if 
she  has  some  as  she  sits  by  her  father’s  chair  and 
bed,  who  day  or  night  will  have  no  other  attend- 
ant ; and,  as  she  busies  herself  to  interpret  his 
wants,  silently  moves  on  his  errands,  administers 
his  potions,  and  watches  his  sleep,  thinks  of 
Clive  absent  and  unhappy,  of  Kew  wounded  and 
in  danger,  she  must  have  subject  enough  of  thought 
and  pain.  Little  wonder  that  her  cheeks  arc  pals 
and  her  eyes  look  red  ; she  has  her  cares  to  en- 
dure now  in  the  world,  and  her  burden  to  bear  in 
it,  and  somehow  she  feels  she  is  alone,  since  that 
day  when  poor  Clive’s  carriage  drove  away. 

In  a mood  of  more  than  ordinary  depression 
and  weakness  Lady  Kew  must  have  found  her 
granddaughter  upon  one  of  the  few  occasions 
after  the  double  mishap  when  Ethel  and  her  elder 
were  together.  Sir  Brian’s  illness,  as  it  may  be 
imagined,  affected  a lady  very  slightly,  who  was 
of  an  age  when  these  calamities  occasion  but 
small  disquiet,  and  who  having  survived  her  own 
father,  her  husband,  her  son,  and  witnessed  their 
lordship’s  respective  demises  with  perfect  com- 
posure, could  not  reasonably  be  called  upon  to 
feel  any  particular  dismay  at  the  probable  depart- 
ure from  this  life  of  a Lombard  Street  banker, 
who  happened  to  be  her  daughter’s  husband.  In 
fact  not  Barnes  Newcome  himself  could  await 
that  event  more  philosophically.  So  finding  Ethel 
in  this  melancholy  mood,  Lady  Kew  thought  a 
drive  in  the  fresh  air  would  be  of  service  to  her, 
and  Sir  Brian  happening  to  be  asleep,  carried  the 
young  girl  away  in  her  barouche. 

They  talked  about  Lord  Kew,  of  whom  the  ac- 
counts were  encouraging,  and  who  is  mending  in 
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of  all  others  the  loftiest,  the  purest,  the  keenest. 
Lady  Walham  might  shrink  with  terror  at  the 
Frenchman’s  name;  but  her  son  could  forgive 
him,  with  all  his  heart,  and  kiss  his  mother’s 
hand,  and  thank  him  as  the  best  friend  of  his 
life. 

During  all  the  days  of  his  illness  Kew  had 
never  once  mentioned  Ethel’s  name,  and  once  or 
twice  as  his  recovery  progressed,  when  with  doubt 
and  tremor  his  mother  alluded  to  it,  he  turned 
from  the  subject  as  one  that  was  disagreeable  and 
painful.  Had  she  thought  seriously  on  certain 
things  ? Lady  Walham  asked.  Kew  thought  not ; 
but  those  who  are  bred  up  as  you  would  have 
them,  mother,  are  often  none  the  better,  the  hum- 
ble young  fellow  said.  1 believe  she  is  a very 
good  girl.  She  is  very  clever,  she  is  exceedingly 
handsome,  she  is  very  good  to  her  parents  and 
her  brothers  and  sisters ; but — he  did  not  finish 
the  sentence.  Perhaps  he  thought,  as  he  told 
Ethel  afterward,  that  she  would  have  agreed  with 
Lady  Walham  even  worse  than  with  her  impe- 
rious old  grandmother. 

Lady  Walham  then  fell  to  deplore  Sir  Brian’s 
condition,  accounts  of  whose  seizure  of  course 
bad  been  dispatched  to  the  Kehl  party,  and  to 
lament  that  a worldly  man  as  he  was  should  have 
such  an  affliction,  so  near  the  grave  and  so  little 
prepared  for  it.  Here  honest  Kew,  however,  held 
out.  “ Every  man  for  himself,  mother,”  says  he. 
" Sir  Brian  was  bred  up  very  strictly,  perhaps  too 
strictly  as  a young  man.  Don’t  you  know  that  that 
good  Colonel,  his  elder  brother,  who  seems  to  me 
about  the  most  honest  and  good  old  gentleman  I 
ever  met  in  my  life,  was  driven  into  rebellion  and 
all  sorts  of  wild  courses  by  old  Mrs.  Newcome's 
tyranny  over  him]  As  for  Sir  Brian,  he  goes  to 
diurch  every  Sunday : has  prayers  in  the  family 
every  day : I’m  sure  has  led  a hundred  times  bet- 
ter life  than  I have,  poor  old  Sir  Brian.  I often 
have  thought,  mother,  that  though  our  side  was 
wrong,  yours  could  not  be  altogether  right,  be- 
cause I remember  how  my  tutor,  and  Mr.  Bonner 
and  Dr.  Laud,  when  they  used  to  come  down  to 
us  at  Kewbury,  used  to  make  themselves  so  un- 
happy about  other  people.”  So  the  widow  with- 
drew her  unhappiness  about  Sir  Brian ; she  was 
quite  glad  to  hope  for  the  best  regarding  that  in- 
valid. 

With  some  fears  yet  regarding  her  son — for 
many  of  the  books  with  which  the  good  lady  trav- 
eled could  not  be  got  to  interest  him ; at  some  he 
would  laugh  outright — with  fear  mixed  with  the 
maternal  joy  that  he  was  returned  to  her,  and  had 
quitted  his  old  ways ; with  keen  feminine  triumph, 
perhaps,  that  she  had  won  him  back,  and  happi- 
ness at  his  daily  mending  health,  all  Lady  Wal- 
haxn’s  hours  were  passed  in  thankful  and  delight- 
ed occupation.  George  Barnes  kept  the  New- 
comes  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  brother’s 
health.  The  skillful  surgeon  from  Strasbourg 
reported  daily  better  and  better  of  him,  and  the 
little  family  were  living  in  great  peace  and  con- 
tentment, with  one  subject  of  dread,  however, 
hanging  over  the  mother  of  the  two  young  men, 
the  arrival  of  Lady  Kew,  as  she  was  foreboding, 


the  fierce  okl  mother-in-law  who  bad  wonted 
Lady  Walham  in  many  a previous  battle. 

It  was  what  they  call  the  summer  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, and  the  weather  was  luckily  very  fine ; Kew 
could  presently  be  wheeled  into  the  garden  of 
the  hotel,  whence  he  could  see  the  broad  turbkl 
current  of  the  swollen  Rhine:  the  French  bank 
fringed  with  alders,  the  vast  yellow  fields  behind 
them,  the  great  avenue  of  poplars  stretching  away 
to  the  Alsatian  city,  and  its  purple  minster  yon- 
der. Good  Lady  Walham  was  for  improving  the 
shining  hour  by  reading  amusing  extracts  from 
her  favorite  volumes,  gentle  anecdotes  of  Chine** 
and  Hottentot  converts,  and  incidents  from  mis- 
sionary travel.  George  Barnes,  a wily  young 
diplomatist,  insinuated  “ Galignani,”  and  hinted 
that  Kew  might  like  a novel ; and  a profane  work 
called  “ Oliver  Twist”  having  appeared  about  this 
time,  which  George  read  out  to  his  family  with 
admirable  emphasis,  it  is  a fact  that  Lady  Wal- 
ham became  so  interested  in  the  parish  boy  s 
progress,  that  she  took  his  history  into  her  bed- 
room (where  it  was  discovered,  under  Blather- 
wick’s  “ Voice  from  Mesopotamia,”  by  her  lady- 
ship’s maid),  and  that  Kew  laughed  so  immensely 
at  Mr.  Bumble,  the  Beadle,  as  to  endanger  the 
reopening  of  his  wound. 

While,  one  day,  they  were  so  harmlessly  and 
pleasantly  occupied,  a great  whacking  of  whips, 
blowing  of  horns,  and  whirring  of  wheels  was 
heard  in  the  street  without.  The  wheels  stopped 
at  their  hotel  gate;  Lady  Walham  started  up; 
ran  through  the  garden  door,  closing  it  behind 
her;  and  divined  justly  who  had  arrived.  The 
landlord  was  bowing ; the  courier  pushing  about ; 
waiters  in  attendance;  one  of  them,  coining  up 
to  pale-faced  Lady  Walham,  said,  44  Her  Excel- 
lency the  Frau  Grafinn  von  Kew  is  even  now 
absteiging.” 

44  Will  you  bo  good  enough  to  walk  into  our 
salon,  Lady  Kew!”  said  the  daughter-in-law, 
stepping  forward  and  opening  the  door  of  that 
apartment.  The  Countess,  leaning  on  her  sta$ 
entered  that  darkened  chamber.  She  ran  up  to- 
ward an  easy  chair,  where  she  supposed  Lord 
Kew  was.  44 My  dear  Frank!”  cries  the  old 
lady;  44my  dear  boy,  what  a pretty  fright  you 
have  given  us  all!  They  don’t  keep  you  in  this 
horrid  noisy  room  facing  the — Ho — what  is 
this!”  cries  the  Countess,  closing  her  sentence 
abruptly. 

44  It  is  not  Frank.  It  is  only  a bolster,  Lady 
Kew : and  I don’t  keep  him  in  a noisy  room  to- 
ward the  street,”  said  Lady  Walham. 

44  Ho ! how  do  you  do  1 This  is  the  way  to  him, 
I suppose and  she  went  to  another  door— -it  was 
a cupboard  full  of  the  relics  of  Frank's  illness, 
from  which  Lady  Walham’ s mother-in-law  shrunk 
back  aghast.  41  Will  you  please  to  see  that  I have 
a comfortable  room,  Maria ; and  one  for  my  maid, 
next  me ! I will  thank  you  to  see  yourself,”  the 
Empress  of  Kew  said,  pointing  with  her  stick, 
before  which  many  a time  the  younger  lady  had 
trembled. 

This  time  Lady  Walham  only  rang  the  bell.  44 1 
don’t  speak  German ; and  have  never  been  on  any 
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floor  of  the  bouse  but  this.  Your  servant  had  bet- 
ter see  to  your  room,  Lady  Kew.  That  next  is 
mine ; and  I keep  the  door,  which  you  are  trying, 
locked  on  the  other  side.” 

“And  I suppose  Prank  is  locked  up  there!” 
cried  the  old  lady,  “ with  a basin  of  gruel  and  a 
book  of  Watts's  hymns.”  A servant  entered  at 
this  moment,  answering  Lady  Walham’s  sum- 
mons. “ Peacock,  the  Countess  of  Kew  says  that 
she  proposes  to  stay  here  this  evening.  Please  to 
ask  the  landlord  to  show  her  ladyship  rooms,” 
said  Lady  Walham  ; and  by  this  time  she  had 
thought  of  a reply  to  Lady  Kew’s  last  kind  speech. 

44  If  my  son  were  locked  up  in  my  room,  ma- 
dam, his  mother  is  surely  the  best  nurse  ibr  him. 
Why  did  you  not  come  to  him  three  weeks  soon- 
er, when  there  was  nobody  with  him  ?” 

Lady  Kew  said  nothing,  but  glared  and  show- 
ed her  teeth — those  pearls  set  in  gold. 

44  And  my  company  may  not  amuse  Lord 
Kew — ” 

44  He— e — e !”  grinned  the  elder,  savagely. 

44  But  at  least  it  is  better  than  some  to  which 
you  introduced  my  son,”  continued  Lady  Kew's 
daughter-in-law,  gathering  force  and  wrath  as  she 
spoke.  14  Your  ladyship  may  think  lightly  of  me, 
but  you  can  hardly  think  so  ill  of  me  as  of  the 
Duchesse  dTvry,  I should  suppose,  to  whom  you 
sent  my  boy,  to  form  him,  you  said ; about  whom, 
when  1 remonstrated — for  though  I live  out  of  the 
world  I hear  of  it  sometimes — you  were  pleased 
to  tell  me  that  I was  a prude  and  a fool.  It  is 
you  I thank  for  separating  ray  child  from  me — 
yes,  you — for  so  many  years  of  my  life ; and  for 
bringing  me  to  him  when  he  was  bleeding  and  al- 
most a corpse,  but  that  God  preserved  him  to  the 
widow’s  prayers ; and  you,  you  were  by,  and 
never  came  near  him.” 

44 1 — I did  not  come  to  see  you— or — or — for 
this  kind  of  scene,  Lady  Walham,”  muttered  the 
other.  Lady  Kew  was  accustomed  to  triumph, 
by  attacking  in  masses,  like  Napoleon.  Those 
who  faced  her  routed  her. 

44  No ; you  did  not  come  for  me,  I know  very 
well,”  the  daughter  went  on.  44  You  loved  me  no 
better  than  you  loved  your  son,  whose  life,  as 
long  as  you  meddled  with  it,  you  made  wretched. 
You  came  here  for  my  boy.  Haven’t  you  done 
him  evil  enough  1 And  now  God  has  mercifully 
preserved  him,  you  want  to  lead  him  back  again 
into  ruin  and  crime.  It  shall  not  be  so,  wicked 
woman  ! bad  mother  ! cruel,  heartless  parent ! — 
George !”  (Here  her  younger  son  entered  the 
room,  and  she  ran  toward  him  with  fluttering 
robes  and  seized  his  hands.)  44  Here  is  your 
grandmother;  here  is  the  Countess  of  Kew,  come 
from  Baden  at  last ; and  she  wants — she  wants 
to  take  Frank  from  us,  my  dear,  and  to— give — 
him — hick  to  the — Frenchwoman  again.  No, 
no  ! O,  my  God  ! Never ! never  !”  And  she 
flung  herself  into  George  Barnes's  arms,  fainting 
with  an  hysteric  burst  of  tears. 

44  You  had  best  get  a strait-waistcoat  for  your 
mother,  George  Barnes,”  Lady  Kew  said,  scorn 
and  hatred  in  her  face.  (If  she  had  been  Iago’s 
daughter,  with  a strong  likeness  to  her  sire,  Lord 


Steyne's  sister  could  not  have  looked  more  dia- 
bolical.) 44 Have  you  had  advice  for  her?  Has 
nursing  poor  Kew  turned  her  head.  I came  to 
see  him.  Why  have  I been  left  alone  for  half  an 
hour  with  this  mad  woman  1 You  ought  not  to 
trust  her  to  give  Frank  medicine.  It  is  pos- 
itively— ” 

44  Excuse  roe,”  said  George,  with  a bow ; 44 1 
don’t  think  the  complaint  has  as  yet  exhibited 
itself  in  my  mother’s  branch  of  the  family.  (Sbs 
always  hated  me,”  thought  George ; 44  but  if  she 
had  by  chance  left  me  a legacy,  there  it  goes.) 
You  would  like,  ma’am,  to  sec  the  rooms  up- 
stairs 1 Here  is  the  landlord  to  conduct  your  la- 
dyship. Frank  will  be  quite  ready  to  receive  you 
when  you  come  down.  I am  sure  I need  not  beg 
of  your  kindness  that  nothing  may  be  said  to  agi- 
tate him.  It  is  barely  three  weeks  since  M.  do 
Castillonnes’  ball  was  extracted  ; and  the  doctors 
wish  he  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.” 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  landlord,  the  courier, 
and  the  persons  engaged  in  showing  the  Countess 
of  Kew  the  apartments  above,  spent  an  agreeable 
time  with  her  Excellency  the  Frau  Grafinn  von 
Kew.  She  must  have  had  better  luck  in  her  en- 
counter with  these  than  in  her  previous  passages 
with  her  grandson  and  his  mother ; for  when  she 
issued  from  her  apartment  in  a new  dress  and 
fresh  cap,  Lady  Kew’s  face  wore  an  expression 
of  perfect  serenity.  Her  attendant  may  have  shook 
her  fist  behind  her,  and  her  man’s  eyes  and  face 
looked  Blitz  and  Donnerwetter ; but  their  mis- 
tress’s features  wore  that  pleased  look  which  they 
assumed  when  she  had  been  satisfactorily  punish- 
ing somebody.  Lord  Kew  had  by  this  time  got 
back  from  the  garden  to  his  own  room,  where  he 
awaited  grandmamma.  If  the  mother  and  her  two 
sons  had  in  the  interval  of  Lady  Kew’s  toilet  tried 
to  resume  the  history  of  Bumble  the  Beadle,  I 
fear  they  could  not  have  found  it  very  comical. 

44  Bless  me,  my  dear  child ! How  well  you 
look ! Many  a girl  would  give  the  world  to  have 
such  a complexion.  There  is  nothing  like  a moth- 
er for  a nurse  ! Ah,  no  ! Maria,  you  deserve  to 
be  the  Mother  Superior  of  a House  of  Sisters  of 
Charity,  you  do.  The  landlord  has  given  me  a 
delightful  apartment,  thank  you.  He  is  an  ex- 
tortionate wretch  ; but  I have  no  doubt  I shall  be 
very  comfortable.  The  Dodsburys  stopped  here, 

I see,  by  the  travelers’  book — quite  right,  instead 
of  sleeping  at  that  odious  buggy  Strasbourg.  We 
have  had  a sad,  sad  time,  my  dears,  at  Baden. 
Between  anxiety  about  poor  Sir  Brian,  and  about 
you,  you  naughty  boy,  I am  sure  I wonder  how  I 
have  got  through  it  all.  Doctor  Finck  would  not 
let  me  come  away  to-day  ; but  I would  come.” 

44 1 am  sure  it  was  uncommonly  kind,  ma’am,” 
says  poor  Kew,  with  a rueful  face. 

44  That  horrible  woman  against  whom  I always 
warned  you — but  young  men  will  not  take  the  ad- 
vice of  old  grandmammas — has  gone  away  these 
ten  days.  Monsieur  le  Due  fetched  her ; and  if 
he  locked  her  up  at  Montcontour,  and  kept  her  on 
bread  and  water  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  I am  sore 
he  would  serve  her  right.  When  a woman  once 
forgets  religious  principles,  Kew,  she  is  sure  to 
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go  wrong.  The  Conversation  Room  is  shut  up. 
The  Dorkings  go  on  Tuesday.  Clara  is  really  a 
dear  little  artless  creature ; one  that  you  will  like, 
Maria — and  as  for  Ethel,  I really  think  she  is  an 
angel.  To  see  her  nursing  her  poor  father  is  the 
most  beautiful  sight ; night  after  night  she  has 
sate  up  with  him.  I know  where  she  would  like 
to  be,  the  dear  child.  And  if  Frank  falls  ill  again, 
Maria,  he  won't  need  a mother  or  useless  old 
grandmother  to  nurse  him.  I have  got  some 
pretty  messages  to  deliver  from  her ; but  they  are 
for  your  private  ears,  my  lord ; not  even  mammas 
and  brothers  may  hear  them.” 

“Do  not  go,  mother!  Pray  stay,  George!” 
cried  the  sick  man  (and  again  Lord  Steyne's  sis- 
ter looked  uncommonly  like  that  lamented  mar- 
quis). “My  cousin  is  a noble  young  creature,” 
be  went  on.  “ She  has  admirable  good  qualities, 
which  1 appreciate  with  all  my  heart ; and  her 
beauty,  you  know  how  I admire  it.  I have  thought 
of  her  a great  deal  as  I was  lying  on  the  bed  yon- 
der (the  family  look  was  not  so  visible  in  Lady 
Kew's  face),  and — and — I wrote  to  her  this  very 
morning ; she  will  have  the  letter  by  this  time, 
probably.” 

“Bien!  Frank!”  Lady  Kew  smiled  (in  her 
supernatural  way)  almost  as  much  as  her  portrait, 
by  Harlowe,  as  you  may  see  it  at  Kewbury  to  this 
very  day.  She  is  represented  seated  before  an 
easel,  painting  a miniature  of  her  son,  Lord 
Walham. 

“ I wrote  to  her  on  the  subject  of  the  last  con- 
versation we  had  together,”  Frank  resumed,  in 
rather  a timid  voice,  “the  day  before  my  acci- 
dent. Perhaps  she  did  not  tell  you,  ma'am,  of 
what  passed  between  us.  We  had  had  a quarrel ; 
one  of  many.  Some  cowardly  hand,  which  we  both 
of  us  can  guess  at,  had  written  to  her  an  account 
of  my  past  life,  and  she  showed  me  the  letter. 
Then  1 told  her,  that  if  she  loved  me  she  never 
would  have  showed  it  me:  without  any  other 
words  of  reproof  I bade  her  farewell.  It  was  not 
much,  the  showing  that  letter;  but  it  was  enough. 
In  twenty  differences  we  have  had  together,  she 
had  been  unjust  and  captious,  cruel  toward  me, 
and  too  eager,  as  I thought,  for  other  people’s  ad- 
miration. Had  she  loved  me,  it  seemed  to  me 
Ethel  would  have  shown  less  vanity  and  better 
temper.  What  was  I to  expect  in  life  afterward 
from  a girl  who  before  her  marriage  used  me  so  1 
Neither  she  nor  I could  be  happy.  She  could  be 
gentle  enough,  and  kind,  and  anxious  to  please 
any  man  whom  she  loves,  God  bless  her ! As  for 
me,  I suppose,  I’m  not  worthy  of  so  much  talent 
and  beauty,  so  we  both  understood  that  that  was 
a friendly  farewell ; and  as  I have  been  lying  on 
my  bed  yonder,  thinking,  perhaps,  I never  might 
leave  it,  or  if  I did,  that  I should  like  to  lead  a 
different  sort  of  life  to  that  which  ended  in  send- 
ing me  there,  my  resolve  of  last  month  was  only 
confirmed.  God  forbid  that  she  and  I should  lead 
the  lives  of  some  folks  we  know ; that  Ethel 
should  marry  without  love,  perhaps  to  fall  into  it 
afterward  ; and  that  I,  after  this  awful  warning  I 
have  had,  should  be  tempted  back  into  that  dreary 
life  I was  leading.  It  was  wicked,  ma'am,  I knew 


it  was ; many  and  many  a day  I used  to  say  so  to 
myself,  and  longed  to  get  rid  of  it.  I am  a poor 
weak  devil,  I know,  I am  only  too  easily  led  into 
temptation,  and  I should  only  make  matters  worse 
if  I married  a woman  who  cares  for  the  world  more 
than  for  me,  and  would  not  make  me  happy  at 
home.” 

“ Ethel  care  for  the  world !”  gasped  out  Lady 
Kew ; “ a most  artless,  simple,  affectionate  creat- 
ure; my  dear  Frank,  she — ” 

He  interrupted  her,  as  a blush  came  rushing 
over  his  pale  face.  “Ah  !”  said  he,  “ if  I had 
been  the  painter,  and  young  Clive  had  been  Lord 
Kew,  which  of  us  do  you  think  she  would  have 
chosen  1 And  she  was  right.  He  is  a brave, 
handsome,  honest  young  fellow,  and  is  a thou- 
sand times  cleverer  and  better  than  I am.” 

“ Not  better,  dear,  thank  God,”  cried  his  moth- 
er, coming  round  to  the  other  side  of  his  sofa,  and 
seizing  her  son's  hand. 

“ No,  I don’t  think  he  is  better,  Frank,”  said 
the  diplomatist,  walking  away  to  the  window. 
And  as  for  grandmamma  at  the  end  of  this  little 
speech  and  scene,  her  ladyship's  likeness  to  her^ 
brother,  the  late  revered  Lord  Steyne,  was  more 
frightful  than  ever. 

After  a minute's  pause,  she  rose  up  on  her 
crooked  stick,  and  said,  “ I really  feel  I am  un- 
worthy to  keep  company  with  so  much  exquisite 
virtue.  It  will  be  enhanced,  my  lord,  by  the 
thought  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  you  are 
making,  for  I suppose  you  know  that  I have  been 
hoarding — yes,  and  saving,  and  pinching — deny- 
ing myself  the  necessities  of  life,  in  order  thatmy 
grandson  might  one  day  have  enough  to  support 
his  rank.  Go  and  live  and  starve  in  your  dreary 
old  house,  and  marry  a parson's  daughter,  and 
sing  psalms  with  your  precious  mother;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  and  she — she  who  has  thwart- 
ed me  all  through  life,  and  whom  I hated — yes, 
I hated  from  the  moment  she  took  my  son  from 
me  and  brought  misery  into  my  family,  will  be  all 
the  happier  when  she  thinks  that  she  has  made  a 
poor,  fond,  lonely  old  woman  more  lonely  and 
miserable.  If  you  please,  George  Barnes,  be  good 
enough  to  tell  my  people  that  I shall  go  back  to 
Baden ;”  and  waving  her  children  away  from  her, 
the  old  woman  tottered  out  of  the  room  on  her 
crutch. 

So  the  wicked  Fairy  drove  away  disappointed 
in  her  chariot  with  the  very  dragons  which  bad 
brought  her  away  in  the  morning,  and  just  had 
time  to  get  their  feed  of  black  bread.  I wonder 
whether  they  were  the  horses  Clive  and  J.  J.  and 
Jack  Belsize  had  used  when  they  passed  on  their 
road  to  Switzerland?  BLack  Care  sits  behind  all 
sorts  of  horses,  and  gives  a trinkgelt  to  postillions 
all  over  the  map.  A thrill  of  triumph  may  be  per- 
mitted to  Lady  Walham  after  her  victory  over  her 
mother-in-law.  What  Christian  woman  does  not 
like  to  conquer  another ; and  if  that  other  were 
a mother-in-law,  would  the  victory  be  less  sweet  ? 
Husbands  and  wives  both  will  be  pleased  that 
Lady  Walham  has  had  the  better  of  this  bout : 
and  you,  young  boys  and  virgins,  when  jour  turn 
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comes  to  be  married,  you  will  understand  the  hid- 
den meaning  of  this  passage.  George  Barnes 
got  “ Oliver  Twist”  out,  and  began  to  read  there- 
in. Miss  Nancy  and  Fanny  again  were  sum- 
moned before  this  little  company  to  frighten  and 
delight  them.  I dare  say  even  Fagin  and  Miss 
Nancy  failed  with  the  widow,  so  absorbed  was 
she  with  the  thoughts  of  the  victory  which  she 
had  just  won.  For  the  evening  service,  in  which 
her  sons  rejoiced  her  fond  heart  by  joining,  she 
lighted  on  a psalm  which  was  as  a Tc  Deum  after 
the  battle — the  battle  of  Kehl  by  Rhine,  where 
Kew’s  soul,  as  his  mother  thought,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  contention  between  the  enemies.  1 have 
g^id,  this  book  is  all  about  the  world  and  a re- 
spectable family  dwelling  in  it.  It  is  not  a ser- 
mon, except  where  it  can  not  help  itself,  and  the 
speaker  pursuing  the  destiny  of  his  narrative  finds 
such  a homily  before  him.  O friend,  in  your  life 
and  mine,  don't  we  light  upon  such  sermons  daily  1 
don't  we  see  at  home  as  well  as  among  our  neigh- 
bors that  battle  betwixt  Evil  and  Good!  Here, 
on  one  side,  is  Self  and  Ambition  and  Advance- 
ment ; and  Right  and  Lore  on  the  other.  Which 
shall  we  let  to  triumph  for  ourselves — which  for 
our  children! 

The  young  men  were  sitting  smoking  the  Ves- 
per segar.  (Frank  would  do  it,  and  his  mother 
actually  lighted  his  segar  for  him  now,  enjoining 
him  straightway  after  to  go  to  bed. ) Kew  smoked 
and  looked  at  a star  shining  above  in  the  heaven. 
Which  is  that  star!  he  asked;  and  the  accom- 
plished young  diplomatist  answered  it  was  Ju- 
piter. 

“What  a lot  of  things  you  know,  George!” 
cries  the  senior,  delighted;  “ You  ought  to  have 
been  the  elder — you  ought,  by  Jupiter.  But  you 
have  lost  your  chance  this  time.” 

“Yes,  thank  God!”  says  George. 

“ And  I am  going  to  be  all  right — and  to  turn 
over  a new  leaf,  old  boy — and  paste  down  the 
old  ones,  eh!  I wrote  to  Martins  this  morning 
to  have  all  my  horses  sold;  and  I’ll  never  bet 
again — so  help  me — so  help  me,  Jupiter.  I made 
a vow — a promise  to  myself,  you  see,  that  I 
wouldn’t  if  I recovered.  And  I wrote  to  cousin 
Ethel  this  morning.  As  I thought  over  the  mat- 
ter yonder,  I felt  quite  certain  I was  right,  and 
that  we  could  never,  never  pull  together.  Now 
the  Countess  is  gone,  I wonder  whether  I was 
right — to  give  up  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
prettiest  girl  in  London!” 

“Shall  I take  horses  and  go  after  her!  My 
mother’s  gone  to  bed,  she  won't  know,”  asked 
George.  “ Sixty  thousand  is  a lot  of  money  to 
lose.” 

Kcw  laughed.  “If  you  were  to  go  and  tell 
our  grandmother  that  I could  not  live  the  night 
through;  and  that  you  would  be  Lord  Kew  in 
the  morning,  and  your  son.  Viscount  Walham,  I 
think  the  Countess  would  make  up  a match  be- 
tween you  and  the  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  prettiest  girl  in  England:  she  would  by — 
by  Jupiter.  I intend  only  to  swear  by  the  hea- 
then gods  now,  Georgy.  No,  I am  not  sorry  I 
wrote  to  Ethel.  What  a fine  girl  she  is ! — I 


don't  mean  her  beauty  merely,  but  such  a noble 
bred  one ! And  to  think  that  there  she  is  in  the 
market  to  be  knocked  down  to — I say,  I was 
going  to  call  that  three-year-old,  Ethelinda.  We 
must  christen  her  over  again  for  Tattersall's, 
Georgy.” 

A knock  is  heard  through  an  adjoining  door, 
and  a maternal  voice  cries,  “ It  is  time  to  go  to 
bed!”  So  the  brothers  part,  and,  let  us  hope, 
sleep  soundly. 

The  Countess  of  Kew,  meanwhile,  has  returned 
to  Baden;  where,  though  it  is  midnight  when 
she  arrives,  and  the  old  lady  has  had  two  long 
bootless  journeys,  you  will  be  grieved  to  hear  that 
she  does  not  sleep  a single  wink.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  hobbles  over  to  the  Newcome  quarters  ; 
and  Ethel  comes  down  to  her  pale  and  calm. 
How  is  her  father!  He  has  had  a good  night : 
he  is  a little  better,  speaks  more  clearly,  has  a 
little  more  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

“ I wish  I had  had  a good  night !”  groans  out 
the  Countess. 

“ I thought  you  were  going  to  Lord  Kew,  at 
Kehl,”  remarked  her  granddaughter. 

“I  did  go,  and  returned  with  wretches  who 
would  not  bring  tne  more  than  five  miles  an  hour ! 
I dismissed  that  brutal  grinning  courier;  and  I 
have  given  warning  to  that  fiend  of  a maid.” 

“And  Frank  is  pretty  well,  grandmamma!” 

“ Well ! He  looks  as  pink  as  a girl  in  her  first 
season!  I found  him,  and  his  brother  George, 
and  their  mamma.  I think  Maria  was  hearing 
them  their  catechism,”  cries  the  old  lady. 

“N.  and  M.  together!  Very  pretty,”  says 
Ethel,  gravely.  “ George  has  always  been  a 
good  boy,  and  it  is  quite  time  for  my  Lord  Kew 
to  begin.” 

The  cider  lady  looked  at  her  descendant,  but 
Miss  Ethel’s  glance  was  impenetrable.  “ I sup- 
pose you  can  fancy,  my  dear,  why  I came  back!” 
said  Lady  Kew, 

“ Because  you  quarreled  with  Lady  Walham, 
grandmamma.  I think  I have  heard  that  there 
used  to  bo  differences  between  you.”  Miss  New- 
comc  was  armed  for  defense  and  attack ; in  which 
cases  we  have  said  Lady  Kew  did  not  care  to  as- 
sault her.  “ My  grandson  told  me  that  he  had 
written  to  you,”  the  Countess  said. 

“Yes;  and  had  you  waited  but  half  an  hour 
yesterday,  you  might  have  spared  me  the  humi- 
liation of  that  journey.” 

“ You — the  humiliation — Ethel!” 

“ Yes,  me  /”  Ethel  flashed  out.  “ Do  you  sup- 
pose it  is  none  to  have  me  bandied  about  from 
bidder  to  bidder,  and  offered  for  sale  to  a gentle- 
man who  will  not  buy  me ! Why  have  you  and 
all  my  family  been  so  eager  to  get  rid  of  me! 
Why  should  you  suppose  or  desire  that  Lord 
Kew  should  like  me!  Hasn’t  he  the  Opera;  and 
such  friends  as  Madame  la  Duchcsse  d’lvry,  to 
whom  your  ladyship  introduced  him  in  early  life? 
He  told  me  so  : and  she  was  good  enough  to  in- 
form me  of  the  rest.  What  attractions  have  I in 
comparison  with  such  women!  And  to  this  man 
from  whom  I am  parted  by  good  fortune ; to  this 
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man  who  writes  to  remind  me  that  we  are  sep- 
arated— your  ladyship  must  absolutely  go  and 
entreat  him  to  give  me  another  trial ! It  is  too 
much,  grandmamma.  Do  please  to  let  me  stay 
where  I am ; and  worry  me  with  no  more  schemes 
for  my  establishment  in  life.  Be  contented  with 
the  happiness  which  you  have  secured  for  Clara 
Pulleyn  and  Barnes ; and  leave  me  to  take  care 
of  my  poor  father.  Here  I know  I am  doing 
right.  Here,  at  least,  there  is  no  such  sorrow, 
and  doubt,  and  shame,  for  me,  as  my  friends  have 
tried  to  make  me  endure.  There  is  my  father’s 
bell.  He  likes  me  to  be  with  him  at  breakfast, 
and  to  read  his  paper  to  him.” 

“ Stay  a little,  Ethel,”  cried  the  Countess,  with 
a trembling  voice.  “Iam  older  than  your  father, 
and  you  owe  me  a little  obedience,  that  is,  if  chil- 
dren do  owe  any  obedience  to  their  parents  now- 
adays. I don’t  know.  I am  an  old  woman — the 
world  perhaps  has  changed  since  my  time ; and 
it  is  you  who  ought  to  command,  I dare  say,  and 
we  to  follow.  Perhaps  I have  been  wrong  all 
through  life,  and  in  trying  to  teach  my  children 
to  do  as  I was  made  to  do.  God  knows  I have 
had  very  little  comfort  from  them : whether  they 
did  or  whether  they  didn’t.  You  and  Frank  I 
had  set  my  heart  on ; I loved  you  out  of  all  ray 
grandchildren — was  it  very  unnatural  that  I 
should  wish  to  see  you  together  1 For  that  boy 
I have  been  saving  money  these  years  past.  He 
flies  back  to  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who  has  been 
pleased  to  hate  me  as  only  such  virtuous  people 
can ; who  took  away  my  own  son  from  me ; and 
now  his  son — toward  whom  the  only  fault  I ever 
committed  was  to  spoil  him  and  be  too  fond  of 
him.  Don’t  leave  me  too,  my  child.  Let  me 
have  something  that  I can  like  at  my  years.  And 
I like  your  pride,  Ethel,  and  your  beauty,  my 
dear ; and  I am  not  angry  with  your  hard  words  ; 
and  if  I wish  to  see  you  in  the  place  in  life  which 
becomes  you— do  I do  wrong!  No.  Silly  girl ! 
There — give  me  the  little  hand.  How  hot  it  is ! 
Mine  is  as  cold  as  a stone — and  shakes,  doesn’t 
it ! — Eh ! it  was  a pretty  hand  once  ! What  did 
Ann — what  did  your  mother  say  to  Frank’s  let- 
ter!” 

“ I did  not  show  it  to  her,”  Ethel  answered. 

“Let  me  see  it,  my  dear,”  whispered  Lady 
Kew,  in  a coaxing  way. 

“ There  it  is,”  said  Ethel,  pointing  to  the  fire- 
place, where  there  lay  some  tom  fragments  and 
ashes  of  paper.  It  was  the  same  fire-place  at 
which  Clive’s  sketches  had  been  burned. 


A FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  BIRDS. 

BIRDS,  says  M.  Toussenel,  a distinguished 
French  Ornithologist,  live  more  in  a given 
time  than  any  other  creatures.  For,  to  live,  is 
not  only  to  love ; it  is  also  to  move,  act,  and 
travel.  The  hours  of  the  swift,  which  in  sixty 
minutes  can  reach  the  distance  of  eighty  leagues, 
are  longer  than  the  hours  of  the  tortoise,  because 
they  are  better  occupied,  and  comprise  a greater 
number  of  events.  Men  of  the  present  day,  who 
oan  go  from  America  to  Europe  in  little  more  than 
a week,  live  four  times  as  much  as  men  of  the  last 


century,  who  took  a month  to  make  the  passage. 
People  who  are  now  fifty  years  of  age  have  6tili 
a longer  time  before  them  than  Michael  Angelo 
and  Voltaire  had  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
laid  in  the  cradle.  Independently  of  birds  thus 
enjoying  more  of  life  than  all  other  beings  in  the 
Bame  given  number  of  years,  time  seems  to  glide 
over  them  without  leaving  a trace  of  its  effects ; 
or  rather,  time  only  improves  them,  reviving  their 
colors  and  strengthening  their  voices.  Age  in- 
creases the  beauty  of  birds,  while  in  men  it  brings 
on  ugliness. 

A bird  is  a model  ship  constructed  by  the  hand 
of  God,  in  which  the  conditions  of  swiftness, 
manageability,  and  lightness,  are  absolutely  and 
necessarily  the  same  as  in  vessels  built  by  the 
hand  of  man.  There  are  not  in  the  world  two 
things  which  resemble  each  other  more  strongly, 
both  mechanically  and  physically  speaking,  than 
the  carcass  and  framework  of  a bird  and  a ship. 
The  breast-bone  so  exactly  resembles  a keel,  that 
the  English  language  has  retained  the  name. 
The  wings  are  the  oars,  the  tail  the  rudder.  That 
original  observer,  Huber  the  Genevese,  who  has 
carefully  noticed  the  flight  of  birds  of  prey,  has 
even  made  use  of  the  metaphor  thus  suggested  to 
establish  a characteristic  distinction  between  row- 
ers and  sailers.  The  rowers  are  the  falcons,  who 
have  the  first  or  second  wing-feather  the  longest, 
and  who  are  able,  by  means  of  this  powerful  oar 
to  dart  right  into  the  wind’s  eye.  The  mere  saiL 
ere  are  the  eagles,  the  vultures,  and  the  buzzards, 
whose  more  rounded  wings  resemble  sails.  The 
rowing  bird  is  to  the  sailing  bird  what  the  steamer 
that  laughs  at  adverse  winds  is  to  the  schooner, 
which  can  not  advance  against  them. 

The  bones  of  highflyers,  as  well  as  their  feath- 
ers, are  tubes  filled  with  air,  communicating  with 
a pulmonary  reservoir  of  prodigious  capacity. 
This  reservoir  is  also  closely  connected  with  the 
air-cells  which  lie  between  the  interior  muscles, 
and  which  are  so  many  swimming-bladders  by  aid 
of  which  the  bird  is  able  to  inflate  its  volume,  and 
diminish  its  specific  gravity  in  proportion.  In 
birds  that  are  laden  with  a heavy  burden  of  bead, 
Nature  has  interposed  so  decided  a gap  between 
skin  and  flesh,  that  there  results  an  almost  com- 
plete detachment  of  the  skin.  Consequently,  they 
can  be  stripped  of  their  coating  just  as  easily  as 
a rabbit  can.  In  man,  and  other  mammifers,  the 
blood,  in  the  act  of  breathing,  advances  ready  to 
meet  the  air  ; in  birds,  air  enters  to  find  the  blood, 
and  comes  in  contact  with  it,  every  where  Hence 
an  ubiquity  of  respiration  and  a rapidity  of  hsma- 
tosis,  which  explains  the  untirability  of  the  wings 
of  birds.  The  muscles  do  not  get  fatigued,  be- 
cause they  receive  new  vigor  every  second  from 
the  influence  of  the  ever-revivified  blood.  A stag 
or  a hare  drops  at  last,  when  hunted,  because  its 
lungs,  rather  than  its  legs,  are  tired. 

Between  the  different  members  of  a bird's  body 
there  exists  a sort  of  equilibrium  and  balance, 
which  prevents  any  one  organ  from  obtaining  un- 
due development  without  another  losing  in  the 
same  proportion  Thus,  exaggerated  length  of 
wing  generally  coincides  with  very  small  feet  and 
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legs.  Examples  : the  frigate-bird,  the  swift,  and 
the  humming-bird.  Feathered  feet  and  legs  are 
mostly  short,  as  in  pigeons,  bantams,  ptarmigan, 
and  grouse.  Nature  always  contrives  to  econo- 
mize out  of  one  part  of  a bird's  body  the  material 
which  she  has  too  lavishly  expended  upon  an- 
other. Good  walkers  are  bad  dyers,  and  good 
flyers  are  bad  walkers.  First-rate  runners  and 
divers  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  rising  in  the 
air.  Half-blind  individuals,  like  owls,  are  aston- 
ishingly quick  of  hearing.  Creatures  clad  in 
plain  costume  are  recompensed  by  the  powers  of 
song.  The  lark  and  the  redbreast,  victim  species 
(both  being  greedily  eaten  in  France),  have  the 
gift  of  poesy  bestowed  upon  them  to  console  them 
for  their  future  sorrows. 

The  most  exquisite  sense  a bird  possesses,  is 
sight.  The  acuteness  and  sensibility  of  the  retina 
are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  wing. 
The  swift,  according  to  B cion's  calculation,  can 
see  a gnat  distinctly,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
five  hundred  yards.  The  kite,  hovering  in  the 
air  at  a height  beyond  our  feeble  vision,  perceives 
with  ease  the  small  dead  minnow  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  and  is  cognizant  of  the  im- 
prudence of  the  poor  little  field-mouse  as  it  tim- 
idly ventures  out  of  its  hole.  AU  God  has  done 
and  made,  He  has  thoroughly  well  done  and 
made.  If  He  had  not  exactly  porportioned  the 
visual  powers  of  the  bird  of  prey,  or  the  swallow, 
to  its  dashing  flight,  tho  mere  extreme  velocity 
of  the  bird  would  have  only  served  to  break  its 
neck.  Partridges  constantly  kill  themselves 
against  the  iron  wires  of  electric  telegraphs ; and 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  thrushes 
and  larks  with  dislocated  vertebra,  when  they 
fall  into  the  large  vertical  net  which  is  used  in 
France  by  twilight  sportsmen. 

Perhaps,  after  all  we  have  said  and  seen,  the 
sense  of  touch  is  the  most  perfect  in  birds,  and  j 
the  organs  of  feeling  are  endowed  with  a subtilty 
of  perception  more  exquisite  even  than  those  of 
sight.  In  fact,  air  being  the  most  variable  and 
unstable  of  elements,  birds  would  be  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  gift  of  universal  sensibility,  en- 
abling them  to  appreciate  and  foretell  the  slight- 
est perturbations  of  tho  medium  they  inhabit.  In 
consequence,  tho  feathered  race  are  armed  with 
a nervous  impressionability  which  comprises  the 
different  properties  of  the  hygrometer,  the  ‘ther- 
mometer, tho  barometer,  and  tho  electroscope. 
A tempest  which  takes  the  man  of  science  by 
surprise,  has,  long  before,  given  warning  to  the 
birds  of  the  sea.  The  noddies,  cormorants,  gulls, 
and  petrels,  know  twenty-fours  beforehand,  by 
moans  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  which  exists 
within  them,  the  exact  day  and  moment  when 
ocean  is  going  into  one  of  his  great  rages,  open- 
ing wide  his  green  abysses,  and  flinging  the  angry 
foam  of  his  waves  in  insult  against  the  forehead  of 
the  cliffs.  Some  birds  are  the  harbingers  of  win- 
tery  storms ; others  usher  in  the  advent  of  spring. 
The  raven  and  the  nightingale  announce  the  com- 
ing of  the  tempest  by  a peculiar  form  of  bird’s 
expression,  which  they  both  seem  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  vocabulary  of  the  frog — a pre- 
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eminently  nervous  animal,  to  whom  the  science 
of  galvanism  is  greatly  indebted.  The  chaffinch, 
in  unsettled  weather,  recommends  the  traveler  to 
take  his  umbrella,  and  advises  the  housekeeper 
not  to  be  in  a hurry  to  hang  out  her  linen.  Cer- 
tain mystic  geniuses  have  attributed  this  faculty 
of  divination  possessed  by  birds,  to  some  special 
sensibility,  acquainting  them  with  the  action  of 
the  electric  currents  that  traverse  the  atmosphere, 
and  accurately  informing  them  of  their  direction. 
Nor  is  there  any  scientific  argument  which  can 
be  confidently  opposed  to  such  a theory. 

After  the  organs  of  sight  and  touch,  the  sense 
of  hearing  comes  next  in  importance.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  auditory  powers  of  birds  is  sufficient- 
ly apparent  from  the  passion  for  vocal  music 
which  many  of  them  manifest.  It  is  a uni- 
versally admitted  physical  law  that,  in  all  ani- 
mals, a close  and  invariable  correspondence  ex- 
ists between  the  organs  of  voice  and  those  of 
hearing.  Now,  birds,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the 
Stentors  of  nature.  The  bull,  who  is  an  enor- 
mous quadruped,  endowed  with  an  immensely 
capacious  chest,  does  not  roar  louder  than  the 
bittern.  In  Lorraine,  they  style  him  the  betuf 
d'eau , or  44  water- bull.”  A crane,  trumpeting 
two  or  three  thousands  yards  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  pulls  your  head  back  just  as  violent- 
ly as  a friend  who  asks  you, 44  How  do  you  do!" 
from  the  balcony  of  a fifth-floor  window ; while 
the  thundering  Mirabcau,  who  should  venture  to 
harangue  the  Parisian  populace  from  the  top  of 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  would  run  a great  risk 
of  not  being  able  to  convey  a single  word  to  a 
single  membqr  of  his  congregation. 

Ascend  in  the  air,  by  means  of  a balloon,  in 
company  with  an  old  Atlas  lion,  whose  formida- 
ble roaring  once  struck  terror  throughout  Alge- 
rian wildernesses ; and,  when  you  have  risen 
only  half  a mile,  make  your  traveling  companion 
give  utterance  to  the  most  sonorous  of  his  fine 
chest-notes.  Those  notes  will  spend  themselves 
in  empty  space,  without  descending  so  low  as 
the  earth.  But  the  royal  kite,  floating  another 
half  mile  above  you,  will  not  let  you  lose  a sin- 
gle inflexion  of  his  cat-like  mewings,  miniatures 
though  they  be  of  the  lion's  roar.  It  is  probable, 
says  M.  Toussenel — M.  Toussencl  is  always 
speaking,  through  our  humble  interpretation— 
that  nature  has  expended  more  genius  in  the 
construction  of  the  larynx  of  a wren  or  a night- 
ingale, than  in  fabricating  the  ruder  throats  of  all 
the  quadrupeds  put  together. 

Smell  and  taste  are  but  feeble  in  birds;  and 
they  have  no  great  occasion  for  either  sense.  A 
bird's  appetite  must  be  enormous,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  animal  heat  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  superior  nature.  A bird  is  a locomotive  of 
the  very  first  rank — a high-pressure  engine,  which 
burns  more  fuel  than  three  or  four  ordinary  ma- 
chines. 44  Animals  feed ; man  eats,”  says  worthy 
Brillat  Savarin.  4*  Clever  men  alone  know  how 
to  eat  properly.”  This  strictly  true  gastrosophie 
aphorism  is  more  exactly  applicable  to  birds  than 
to  quadrupeds.  Birds  feed,  to  assuage  their  hun- 
ger and  to  amuse  themselves ; not  to  indulge  in 
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€|ueorbto  They  fotten  through . .tb'e  swiiV^iiito,  when  &? 
aod  for  «akrt*  intb&r  ihssi  dbnmgb  any  plucked,  has  a gwijvt  Ki  >M  isw/a 

VMhitkm  *■--.  cutting  tfp  fit'-  The  task,  j*k-dstaii ; idea,  tvhich  invincibly  t* poise*  a*l 

trvor,  to  tbm*  u tc*  destroy  tb*  to***-  slaughter  «f  tfxyoty  toast-raetft. 

awsrabte  aeod*  .«T  toy  Bm/let  u»  dmiyVudir  ph*ybv  piecc,to  f ram*? 

larger  prc^nmiou  ton  to  protected  $&r4#  bf  hb>’  'o.ftUe  i&niof  pm,  oft lie  lusiicim ii> g- 1»\ r cl . Lei.tos 
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would  n>»m  smibilal#  to Itor*  ofjtw®^v^4  «Ot:  ;*pid  imMitttte  the  empty  Tor  the  foil  Let  t*s 
certain,  sprti^s  ofihmta  iml  sx*.  cnmug  t*ke4  in  oiie  word*  the  vxuy  revets*  of  all  to*e 

to  . devour  them.,  Bird*  hBie  ob  to  to‘.‘  amd, endue!  :'m?ange;neftiir,  'tjutifewi  *feft  hAvctfce 

«wne  gixfd  foisou  that  they  haye  ho  palate;  ft  is  -ex&&  pattern  of  the  itbftmi'  'Then?  d»  no*, 
lwt  necessary  that  Y/ifc *m  <y  hafts,  prist  i is  aU  tssmm 1 betengasg 

thing  ^ it b+wjt- xuah;i t " f te  jfer  beet-  such  iusik* 

wl  in  xYont  of  their  stout® ch.  as  wo  have*  * vigi-  ' of  VumtiiiiJjj-l.'ivd  and  to 

•lajat  sentinel  who  is  wfcb  ostrich,  lit  ram  would  the  tetter  de^y  thjo  :&ct 

and  what  he  allow*  V ' that  it  partakes  more  of  ilue  e&mgl  ton  of  the 

W.  Toussenei  chwebScs  Uitb*  according  Id  flic  hiped  ^ for,  in  proof  of  the  foef*  d carrier  on  it* 
totiu  of  the  foot.  Every  to&*  from  the  pttnguin  back  Urn  children  and  Ifm  kings  of  Egypt  An 
of  the  Antartic  pole  to  to  gorfeteou  Nrmh  ostrich  ia  a tmso  Vcr$n  huminhsgtod,  Kerr 
Cape,  has  the  foot  The  flight,  there  running,  U the  sm)j  mKene  ef  ioc<> 

whote  khvgilom  of  toti  W Tbit  motion.  In  the  ostricli  the  hrca^lhne,  imdead 

foots  atod  Cutve-fuots.  Tjin ‘first  Jltw; ^^jhters  of  of  prejetUurg,  i»  lliutbrietl  down  - to  ridimlotra 
llie.  fartwt  dnuiz,  apt*  il&  t i^fout^  ihv  SUltorst*  dmien*icrus.  It  is  a Inttiy  plate  hi  tfe?  fonn  of  a 
and  the  TelOriijMUiQ^  or  Runnors-  f urther  gejiv  shield,  wide h arts  ns  A.  prow  instead  of  a keel. 

. pfid  tinted*  ate  now  iufrp<«fcilila  \ sra  ca»  only  Thc  tlughr.  and  tegt  aasusuo  the  bulk>r  dotenipic'ne 
fit*  & fawplo  <ojf  tto  Eimners.  of  the  same  purrs  in  herbivorous  ^umtepcdr 

s ^j^Be  {kj  to  I&avcn  fai  ersatfog  the  TetoV  Ail  of  whidt  means.,  flnt  JS«u^4-tdxo,  <i&  tfcs 
pjfelsr  the.  delight  zlifa*  uf  th<^  eye  and  the  patate  swtfi^kailcT»r  has  favored  «f  im< 

glory  imd  »miadnent  of  llelds,  fotesta,  utu3  eatalsie  parts  at  tlm  sxneriM*  of  ihost;  whjeli  «n& 

: nourlsher  of  rich  and.  pour  l No'otlnjr  x*i!0*£i$i'&rMi  Ip? ^ .•r&XityiMly; IteruVle 

tsco  convii hut<;«  in  tlijo  sdune  proportion  to  xuan's  of  ' iy-  Xkh  M"‘:  nr*gtetti% 

two  cwmpostlH  plsasm\5«  of  s^orring  atdl  eating,  thu  parts  whVk*  mtv.r  W'-.vi.,  vti-  order  to  •#*• 
The  world  with  no  otluyf  Irnng to  te-  vcjop,  in  luxurious  fa«huinr  those  |«rta  ¥hich 
habit  H flton  N(uU5  Wa&w«,  ?^td  Velocipedes,  supply  us  v/ifh  dainty  dishes 
odglit  still  managu  to  get  on  lolrtriddy  Nuwt  whe/t?fom  this  rontttrst  of  o nnparistlwr 

Tbs  Telocapiides  come  immodbt£iy  after  the  anatomy  L Wherelhw  has  KatUvTS^  /who  drws 
f&Uter;ft,  in  ibe  order  of  crentiotr.  They  were  Urn  nothing  without  a n>oUr^.  so  lihrndfy  garfcisWd 
first  inhahrtanls  g»f  (ha  ^arlimst  emerging  conti-  llie  'Vcipripcdc  w'uh  incxtl  Why  has  shr<  ctk- 
Konta  r for,  tficy  tm*  keihisorons  snd  graxmui^n-  dbwyd  ihrlt  tcadwr  tteud  with  so  reixattik&hte  &n 
mis  cranlurcs,  and  gratv^  is  Uie  matdfesbv  eaemeWof  dige^iou,  ■imd.$y  extprisite  51ml  toit- 
lion  of  *he  rikd  forces  of  the  ssariv  . Th^r.  ebari  ing  a flavor  I Docs  Kafut-e » by  thews  *tgns,  in- 
actor  c*f  primogenitrun  u?,  moTcovr^  ludelthly  total  to  irWiiniiaJbe  thut  ri^e  prcrirljruffri  destiny 
csiamp^d  upon  all  lbcir  fo^tt'Hf  br^  the  tunpor  10  be  Ktnrcd  or  Ah*»l7  xnd  ihcti 

m^oitekl  siruottom,  eaten  1 

Tho  order  opens  with  the  -ostrich  (tbs  maric^Js  Tho  fc*et,  alas  ! to  only  toe  probable,  the  Un- 
n bird-quadruped,  os  the  penguin  is  a bird -fish)  ; .guago-  too  clear,,  the  prade  loo  certain.  Ye«  ! 
It  Can  nol  ll^v  for  want  of  viugo,  and  tia?f  only  Every  tMag  icad^  belief  that  Rsturr  Lac 

ture,  toes  on  each  foot.  A»  evury  indhdduai  in  dtfjt'uitd  the  onkr  of  VchTclpede*  »o  am«-a»  food 
flio  »nder  lias  *t«»  fra/mx  todd<^s:  rnoru  or  Icrwo;  for  foi&trisaflng  crentutefi,  in  every  kingdom  #>f 
?dlcr  ^hut  of  tha  nstrichr  it  te  unpo^tant  Ui  itfev  the  VerJiL  Test  These  • ttuhappy 

to  thii?  original  a.nd  priiiiitiv^  pattmi,  and  iv  com^  ra tm  m>/rit,  in  flic  *wn*>  degree  js  the  Rt \*m- 
pare  its  organisation  wiflt  that  nf  ihu  humming-  oanla,  the  appdletiQii  of  the  victim  eTder  -^<Vii!- 
tod^.  in  vrdftx  clearly  to  corn|>rahund  iho  uhar*  tirn,  fmm  the  Latin  r-Klut^  coiupjerivd,  from 
actcr  tuwl  t lie  providential  daetiny  of  th»  creatures  whidt  the  word  victuals  is  also  d£n*ctb  in  conso 
arts  e^isiditring-  tftimeo  of  the  ancient  practice  /»{  euthjucrarij 

The  huimiung-bird*  end  all  tho  crwill-feilcrat,  making  a tncal  oil  their  cui?qucrceJ»  ajrloin , 
have  the  -tlmreefo  • -cavity,  at  chesf,  odatragetmsly  lLr«k  i Of  what  use  is  it-  to  mince  the  rnaiter  ? 
tkvdopbd*  with  the  ridge  ni  the  bimsf-botib  pm-  Among  birds, . the  Vdocipscto  wy  to  v/;b»4 
jcclmg,  like  the  k»?d  of  a cutlar*  Bi3ft  m virtue  the  llominanu  an?  emong  the  Hnunmitlm^-^sri 
ihe  natural  law  of  etpilibrium,  Uiin  excessive  order,  ewy  specie*  of  winch  te- Charged  with  llw  • 
development  can  cmlr  take  place  gt  the  tntoioit  of  fomhiMng  us  wifli  ecmrpo»ito  plc®st»n?v. 

cdf  ivj/ne  dlwr  part  osf  the;  body.  In  the  humming*  The  analogy  must  ho  vm  evident  £ t^forp 

KtitU  Ate  atrophieil  ^nd  deficient  person  -is  the  wo  came  to  enlighten  the  world;  it  liAd  drvmiy 
region  of  the  insertion  of  the  lower  member*,  struck  a nuiuher  of  savants.  Them  arc  ri 1 fet, 
All  ,»y  C'icrificr.d  to  lightness  and  utility-  The  ydocipedcs  of  the  sands,  and  Velt^p^de#  ‘i'f  Ibe 
lik»»  tfm  blade  of  a knifo.  In  *toppfc5—-of  tho  meadow*,  th«  rscU  ml  flm 
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precipices — exactly  as  them  are  Ruminants  for 
every  one  of  those  special  localities.  There  is 
the  ostrich,  as  there  is  the  camel ; the  bustard, 
as  the  antelope  ; the  hen,  as  the  cow ; the  par- 
tridge and  the  pheasant,  as  the  gazelle  and  the 
roe  ; the  bartaveile,  the  grouse,  and  the  ptarmi- 
gan, as  the  moufflon,  the  bonquetin,  and  the 
chamois. 

Further,  the  Velocipedes  am  all  true  Rumi- 
nants, living,  like  them,  on  grass  and  grain. 
They  have  several  stomachs,  with  a preparatory 
crop  fulfilling  exactly  the  same  office  as  the 
paunch  of  the  quadruped.  Now,  all  meats  pro- 
duced from  grass  are  of  delicate  taste  and  easy 
digestion.  Analogically  and  algebraically  speak- 
ing, the  hen  is  to  the  cow  as  the  partridge  is  to 
the  roe.  The  hen  gives  us  her  eggs  and  her 
chickens,  just  as  the  cow  does  her  milk  and  her 
calf.  We  ought,  besides,  to  remark  that,  in 
either  order,  the  flesh  of  the  female  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  male.  The  fact,  moreover,  is  univer- 
sal, that  nature  has  endowed  the  female  worhl 
with  more  delicate  aromas  than  the  male;  with 
more  fleshy  tissues  and  shorter  muscles. 

To  this  proposition  will  be  made  the  objection 
that  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  nevertheless,  is  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  cow.  There  is  no  denying  it. 
Only,  it  may  be  observed,  the  ox  is  not  the  con- 
trary of  the  cow,  but  is  simply  the  uncle  of  the 
calf.  Put  the  cow  in  the  same  condition  as  (he 
ox,  and  she  will  bear  the  palm ; exactly  as  the 
poularde  is  far  preferable  to  the  capon.  The 
poularde  is  merely  the  chicken’s  aunt.  The  pro- 
found study  of  the  above  analogies  has  led  M. 
Toussenel  to  the  unexpected  discovery  of  the 
following  magnificent  law  of  passional  move- 
ment : God  has  delivered  up  animals  to  man,  by 
means  of  the  virtues  of  the  females  and  the  vices 
of  the  males. 

Take  all  our  domestic  animals  one  after  the 
other — the  list  is  not  a very  long  on©-— conaeien- 
tiously  analyze  the  dispositions  of  both  sexes, 
and  you  will  inevitably  find  the  foregoing  con- 
clusion lurking  at  the  bottom  of  your  compari- 
sons. You  will  be  convinced  of  the  innocence, 
gentleness,  and  docility  of  the  females,  and  of 
the  pride,  mischievousness,  and  insubordination 
of  the  males. 

~ THE  WAYS  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

THERE  was  once  a hermit  who  lived  in  the 
deep  recess  of  a forest.  Some  bitter  grief 
had  induced  him,  whilo  he  was  still  young,  to 
seek  seclusion  from  the  world  in  this  dreary  soli- 
tude. He  had  built  himself  a small  hut  of  wood, 
and  with  his  goats  and  the  wild  fruits  of  the 
forest  he  barely  managed  to  maintain  existence. 

He  had  thus  passed  many  years,  when  one 
day,  as  ho  was  thinking  over  the  scenes  of  his 
past  life,  some  doubts  arose  in  his  mind  concern- 
ing the  justice  of  God.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
go  forth  once  more  into  the  world,  in  order  to 
gain  further  knowledge  which  might  enlighten 
him. 

The  hermit  arose  and  set  out  upon  his  travels. 
He  had  not  proceeded  for  when  he  was  accosted 


by  a youth  of  a fair  and  gentle  countenance,  who, 
on  being  told  of  the  hermit’s  object,  offered  to 
accompany  him  on  his  journey,  since  his  road 
lay  in  the  same  direction.  That  night  they  came 
to  a stately  and  magnificent  castle,  where  they 
were  graciously  received  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained. The  following  morning  they  took  leave 
I of  their  kind  host  and  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

“Ahi”  said  the  hermit,  “ in  this  instance  I 
must  confess  that  justice  seems  to  have  been 
wisely  dispensed,  since  the  good  things  of  this 
world  could  not  have  been  better  bestowed  than 
on  one  so  kind  and  benevolent  as  our  good  host. 
May  God  bless  and  prosper  him  to  the  end  of  his 
j days.” 

But  the  youth  was  silent. 

They  traveled  on  till  nightfall,  when  they  came 
to  a miserable  cottage,  where  they  knocked  and 
begged  for  shelter.  It  was  a wretched  hovel ; 
the  roof  was  partly  falling  in,  and  cobwebs  hung 
like  draperies  around  the  walls.  This  comfort- 
less abode  was  occupied  by  a feeble,  emaciated 
old  man,  who  was  seated  on  a large  oaken  chest 
; bound  with  bands  of  iron,  the  key  of  which  he 
; wore  around  his  neck. 

“ Why  do  you  ask  for  shelter  at  a poor  place 
like  this!”  said  the  miser,  for  such  he  was.  11 1 
have  but  a little  straw  on  which  to  rest  my  aching 
limbs,  and  a morsel  of  black  bread  and  water  is 
all  that  has  ever  passed  my  lips  for  many  a day. 
Come  not  to  me,  then,  for  shelter  and  entertain- 
, ment — this  poor  hut  is  unable  to  afford  it.” 

“ But  no  other  human  dwelling  is  near,”  urged 
tho  youth ; “ the  wind  howls  wild  and  fierce,  and 
heavy  clouds  are  gathering  over  our  heads  threat- 
ening to  discharge  their  fury  upon  us.  For  pity’s 
sake  permit  us  to  take  shelter  under  your  roof. 
This  is  all  we  ask.” 

The  miser  then  reluctantly  unfastened  the  do or 
and  admitted  them.  The  old  man  spread  some 
straw  for  his  guests  in  the  only  comer  where  the 
rain  did  not  pour  through  the  roof,  and  again 
seating  himself  on  bis  chest,  he  remained  awake 
all  night  that  he  might  keep  a watch  over  his  un- 
welcome visitors. 

At  dawn  of  day  the  hermit  and  his  companion 
arose  to  depart,  but  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of 
the  hermit,  on  taking  leave  of  their  host  the 
youth  produced  from  under  his  cloak  a golden 
goblet,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  castle,  and 
presented  it  to  the  miser,  who  received  it  with 
brightening  eyes  and  a grim  smile  of  satisfaction 

“ Well,”  thought  the  hermit,  44  this  is  a strange 
youth ; but  I will  not  part  from  him  just  yetu — 
for  his  wonder  and  curiosity  were  aroused  by  such 
an  unaccountable  proceeding. 

The  next  day  was  very  hot,  the  travelers  grew 
faint  and  weary  ; so  they  entered  a poor,  though 
neat  and  pretty  cottage,  and  asked  for  a drink  of 
water.  The  inmates  of  the  cottage  consisted  of 
a feeble  old  couple,  their  widowed  daughter,  and 
a little  grandson.  Tho  daughter  seemed  worn 
by  anxiety  and  fatigue ; since,  with  all  her  in- 
dustry and  care,  she  could  scarcely  earn  enough 
to  support  them  all,  as  her  old  parents  were  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  her.  However,  what  with 
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the  extreme  cleanliness,  neat  little  garden,  and 
gay  flowers  which  adorned  each  casement,  the 
place  looked  most  comfortable  and  cheerful. 

At  the  approach  of  the  hermit  and  his  com- 
panion the  young  woman  smilingly  bade  them 
welcome,  and  invited  them  to  share  their  frugal 
evening  repast.  It  merely  consisted  of  bread, 
milk,  and  a few  radishes.  After  this  simple  meal 
they  all  knelt  down,  while  the  old  man  pro- 
nounced a short,  simple,  but  fervent  prayer  for 
the  blessing  and  assistance  of  the  Almighty.  The 
old  couple  and  the  child  then  retired  to  rest,  but 
the  daughter  took  down  her  spinning-wheel  and 
began  working  with  great  industry.  The  hermit 
and  the  youth  then  arose  and  took  leave  of  their 
poor  but  hospitable  hostess. 

The  youth  carried  a torch  which  he  had  just 
lighted  at  the  cottage  fire.  They  had  hardly  pro- 
ceeded a few  steps,  when  the  youth  turned  back 
and  set  fire  to  the  straw  thatch  of  the  cottage. 
The  wind  being  strong  and  the  thatch  dry,  the 
cottage  was  soon  in  flames,  nothing  being  saved 
but  the  lives  of  the  inmates.  The  hermit  was  so 
horror-struck  and  afraid  that  he  durst  not  venture 
any  remark  on  the  conduct  of  his  strange  com- 
panion, but  continued  his  journey  in  silence,  ever 
and  anon  gazing  at  the  youth  with  a mingled  feel- 
ing of  awe  and  wonder.  That  same  night  they 
passed  a hut  among  the  mountains,  from  whence 
sounds  of  lamentation  and  a bitter  cry  were  heard. 
They  entered  and  found  a mother  weeping  over 
her  only  child,  while  the  father  was  bending  over 
him  with  a countenance  in  which  was  expressed 
the  most  intense  grief.  As  the  travelers  entered, 
the  parents  of  the  child  looked  up  and  cried: 
44  Oh,  pray  for  us,  Holy  Father,  that  our  child 
may  be  spared !”  Thereupon  the  hermit  knelt 
down  to  pray;  but  the  youth  took  a cup  and  pre- 
pared a draught,  which  he  administered  to  the 
sick  child;  and  the  child  immediately  expired. 
The  remainder  of  that  night  they  staid  at  the 
hut,  and  next  morning  the  youth  engaged  the 
father  as  their  guide  over  the  mountains. 

This  time  the  hermit  hesitated  to  go  with  his 
companion  any  further,  but  somehow  an  irresist- 
ible impulse  urged  him  to  follow  the  mysterious 
youth.  They  had  traveled  some  way  over  the 
steep  rocky  paths  of  the  mountains,  when  they 
came  to  a slight  bridge  of  planks  thrown  over  an 
abyss.  On  passing  over  this,  the  youth  pushed 
his  guide  and  hurled  him  headlong  into  the  yawn- 
ing  golf. 

44 Wretch!”  cried  the  hermit,  who  could  no 
longer  control  his  feelings,  and  was  springing  to- 
ward him  with  uplifted  arm  ; but  just  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  seizing  him,  a bright  cloud  envel- 
oped the  youth,  and  a dazzling  radiance  shone 
around  him ; for,  lo ! the  archangel  Michael  arose 
on  the  cloud  before  him.  Then  the  angel  spake, 
saying : 

44  Thou  didst  doubt  the  justice  of  God,  and  now 
thou  hast  seen  it.  The  goblet  which  I took  from 
the  castle  was  poisoned,  and  therein  will  the  mi- 
ser find  his  due  reward.  The  good  people  whose 
cottage  I burned  down  will  find  a treasure  which 
hath  long  been  buried  under  its  foundation ; and 


the  child  whom  I poisoned  would  have  grown  up 
a murderer  and  a robber  like  his  father,  whom  I 
threw  into  the  abyss  as  a just  reward  for  his  in- 
iquities.” 

The  hermit — who  had  fallen  on  his  face — now 
looked  up,  but  the  archangel  had  disappeared. 

Healed  of  all  his  doubts,  the  hermit  returned 
to  his  silent  retreat  in  the  forest  glades,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  humble  med- 
itation on  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  ways  of 
God. 


THE  SCHOLARS  OF  BRIENNE.  - 

THE  winter  of  1783  was  a severe  one  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  France.  Snow  storms 
of  unusual  violence  and  duration  visited  every  dis- 
trict. The  vineyards  were  half  buried,  the  great 
road  to  Paris  was  impassable  for  weeks,  and  in 
the  lower  streets  of  Brienne  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  open  narrow  passages  through  the 
snow,  which  rose  above  their  ground-floor  win- 
dows. 

The  situation  of  that  ancient  town  still  renders 
it  liable  to  such  wintry  visitations.  Surrounded 
by  an  open  level  country,  and  built  on  a steep 
hill  side,  its  streets  rise  one  above  another  like 
successive  terraces,  up  to  the  grim  chateau  which 
has  stood  many  a siege,  and  seen  various  occu- 
pants since  it  was  erected  by  the  first  seigneur 
of  Brienne.  Few  travelers  visit  the  city,  for  it 
has  little  traffic  and  less  fashion  about  it.  There 
are  traces  of  wars  both  early  and  late — ruined 
fortifications,  tracks  of  shot,  and  shell,  and  fire. 
There  are  also  an  old  church  or  two,  and  some 
houses  that  might  interest  the  antiquary ; but, 
excepting  these  and  their  traditions,  a more  com- 
monplace old  burgh  is  not  to  be  found  in  northern 
France. 

At  the  time  of  our  story,  Brienne  had  not  such 
a modem  look.  Its  narrow,  irregular  streets, 
turreted  roofs,  and  projecting  gables,  told  of 
builders  who  flourished  with  the  line  of  Valois. 
A noble  governor  held  half-feudal,  half-military 
state  in  its  chateau,  where  he  commanded  a small 
and  very  idle  garrison.  Its  trade  was  old  and 
homely ; its  burghers  careful  and  quiet ; and  the 
great  glory  of  the  town  was  its  military  college. 
The  citizens  believed  that  half  their  country’s  great 
commanders  had  been  educated  there.  They  had 
tales  of  Condc  and  Turrene,  Vilars,  and  De  Lux- 
emburg, which,  though  scarcely  historical,  were 
in  high  credit.  The  students,  too,  were  more 
popular  than  students  in  quiet  country  towns  are 
apt  to  be,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  rigid  disci- 
pline prevailing  in  military  schools  of  those  days, 
which  permitted  no  visits,  except  to  relations, 
and  little  going  beyond  the  college  even  on  holi- 
days, Besides  Christmas  and  Easter,  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  was  the  governor’s  birthday ; and 
as  the  commandant  of  the  chateau  happened  to 
have  been  bom  on  the  29th  of  January,  his  fes- 
tival came  immediately  afler  the  storm  that  year. 

It  was  a cold,  clear  day,  with  the  snow  lying 
white  over  town  and  country.  The  students  had 
been  up  early,  assisting  the  porter  and  other 
humble  office-bearers  to  clear  the  entrance  and 
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courts  of  their  college,  and  were  now  at  noon  as- 
sembled, great  and  small,  in  a large  neglected 
garden,  which  served  them  as  ground  for  play 
and  exercise.  From  the  early  age  at  which  they 
were  drafted  off  to  the  army,  the  senior  students 
were  yet  boys,  and  the  juniors  mere  children ; 
bat  the  controversy  of  their  times  had  found  en- 
trance among  them.  Some  were  cadets  of  noble 
but  reduced  families,  and  stood  high  on  the  real 
or  imaginary  privileges  of  their  birth,  taking  a 
boyish  pride  in  the  feudal  rights  and  usages  of 
which  France  was  becoming  every  day  more  im- 
patient. They  knew  that  the  college  had  been 
expressly  founded  for  youths  of  family ; but  time, 
the  innovator,  had  brought  parcenues  within  its 
walls.  Ambitious  burghers  sent  their  sons,  cour- 
tiers their  dependents,  and  promising  boys  from 
the  colonies,  who  could  boast  no  quarterings, 
found  their  way  thither  with  the  help  of  friends 
and  patrons.  All  these  naturally  took  the  demo- 
cratic side,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  the 
fact  known,  but  quarreled  and  shouted  for  the 
people's  rights  and  liberties  with  as  much  zeal 
and  as  little  knowledge  as  the  fiercest  of  their 
opponents.  In  short,  like  every  society  then  in 
France,  the  students  of  Brienne  were  divided 
into  two  parties  of  almost  equal  strength.  The 
professors,  though  old  and  prudent  men,  were 
known  to  entertain  similar  differences  of  opin- 
ion, and  demonstrations  which  did  not  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  discipline  were  rather  en- 
couraged. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  least  skillful  ob- 
server of  school  affairs  would  have  guessed  that 
something  extraordinary  was  to  come  off  in  the 
garden.  Its  principal  walk  had  been  cleared,  to- 
gether with  a graveled  space  generally  used  for 
a tennis  ground.  The  snow  had  been  shoveled 
into  great  heaps  on  either  side,  and  the  whole 
body  of  students  separated  with  military  precis- 
ion, the  aristocrats  forming  one  juvenile  army, 
and  the  democrats  another,  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  holiday  by  a grand  display  of  tactics  in  honor 
of  what  the  boys  called  their  principles. 

For  this  purpose,  all  fell  to  work  with  the  en- 
thusiasm and  activity  of  youth.  Never  had  play 
been  more  earnest.  The  aristocrats  labored  on 
one  side,  the  democrats  on  the  other ; and  with- 
in an  hour,  thanks  to  their  united  exertions  and 
the  plastic  nature  of  the  material,  a miniature 
fortress,  with  bastion,  battlement,  and  outworks, 
on  one  of  Vauban’s  most  approved  plans,  was 
constructed  out  of  the  snow.  The  young  students 
sent  up  a cheer  of  triumph  through  the  cold,  clear 
air,  as  the  perishable  fortifications  were  com- 
pleted; and  after  settling  the  articles  of  war 
and  appointing  officers  with  extreme  formality, 
the  aristocrats  were  left  in  possession  of  the  for- 
tress, which  it  was  their  duty  to  defend,  while 
the  democrats  besieged  it  with  all  their  force  and 
skill.  Neither  party  had  ever  seen  war.  As  yet 
they  knew  it  only  by  romance  and  theory ; and 
the  mingling  of  these  in  their  mimic  siege  would 
have  amused  any  veteran  who  had  ever  mounted 
a breach  or  kept  a bastion.  The  governor  of  the 
snow-built  fortress,  a fair- faced,  noble-looking 


youth  of  sixteen,  who  had  been  elected  to  that 
high  office  by  acclamation,  as  an  acknowledged 
and  most  popular  leader,  addressed  his  troops  in 
a speech  full  of  classical  quotations ; reminded 
them  of  the  exploits  performed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  Julius  Caesar,  and  their  own  illustrious 
ancestors;  and  closed  with  an  exhortation  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  noble  houses  from 
which  they  were  descended,  by  driving  that  con- 
temptible rabble  from  beneath  their  walls. 

The  besieging  general,  a fiery  young  Parisian, 
in  no  less  esteem  with  his  party,  talked  of  the 
rights  of  man,  prophesied  the  triumph  of  liberty, 
and  shouted  44  death  to  the  tyrants/’ 

No  imitation  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war  was  wanting ; no  manoeuvre  of  all  they  had 
been  taught  in  that  methodical  college  was  left 
unpracticed.  There  were  trumpets  and  drums, 
war-cries  and  standards.  Cannon  were  planted 
on  every  available  height,  in  the  form  of  boys,  to 
fling  snowballs  ; sappers,  armed  with  spades  and 
shovels,  advanced  under  cover  of  their  fire  to  mine 
the  walls.  There  were  storming  parties  and  for- 
lorn hopes,  led  by  most  experienced  officers,  and 
attempts  at  surprise  and  escalade  ; but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  besieged  had  a strong  position, 
and  kept  it  gallantly,  showering  missiles  of  snow 
hardened  by  sundry  rapid  but  ingenious  pro- 
cesses, making  all  sorts  of  sallies,  and  occasion- 
ally carrying  ofT  the  youngest  of  their  enemies 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  meantime,  tempers  waxed  warm  on  both 
sides.  No  contest,  however  small  its  object,  can 
be  long  carried  on  without  unsealing  some  bitter 
waters.  The  blows  grew  harder,  the  sneers  more 
spiteful.  There  was  earnestness  and  almost  feroc- 
ity in  the  fighting  now,  which  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  only  spectators  within  sight — 
two  men  of  gray  hair  and  military  appearance, 
who  stood  each  wrapped  in  a rough  gray  cloak, 
and  smoking  a long  pipe  at  the  garden  gate. 

The  tallest  and  most  martial-looking  of  the 
pair  was  old  Jules,  tho  chief  porter  and  general 
overseer  of  domestic  matters  in  tho  college.  He 
had  never  worn  uniform,  nor  served  out  of  Bri- 
enne ; but  in  discourse,  deportment,  and  inclina- 
tions, there  was  not  a more  soldier-like  man  with- 
in his  country.  The  other  was  Jean  Martin,  his 
cousin-german,  who  had  been  a peasant’s  son  in 
the  neighborhood  till  ho  went  with  a volunteer 
corps  of  the  marquis  Lafayette,  to  serve  in  the 
American  war  of  independence.  The  peace  sign- 
ed at  Paris  in  the  previous  year  had  closed  their 
campaigns;  and,  though  the  newly-established 
republic  rewarded  her  French  auxiliaries  with 
liberal  ‘grants  from  the  inexhaustible  treasury  of 
prairie  and  forest  lands,  such  was  the  applause 
known  to  await  them  at  home,  that  the  greater 
part  of  Lafayette’s  soldiers  chose  to  return  with 
their  commander.  Fighting  for  liberty  was  then 
an  untried  but  most  popular  business  in  France. 
Jean  Martin  came  home  covered  with  glory  in  the 
eyes  of  his  kindred  and  old  neighbors.  All  that 
winter  his  father’s  cottage  was  a place  of  evening 
gatherings,  to  hear  him  relate  his  battles  and 
marches.  The  old  peasant  felt  his  house  raised 
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half  way  to  nobility  by  such  a son,  and  the  porter 
of  the  military  eollege  considered  Jean  the  only 
One  of  his  relations  worthy  to  visit  him  in  Bri- 
enne.  He  had  accordingly  sojourned  for  some 
time  with  old  Jules,  and  seen  the  wonders  of  the 
college.  There  was  a museum  of  arms  and  mili- 
tary engines  on  which  tho  porter  delighted  to  ex- 
patiate. Jean  Martin  was  a praiseworthy  listen- 
er, when  not  engaged  on  his  American  cam- 
paigns; and  tho  cousins  now  stood  in  a high 
state  of  mutual  satisfaction,  smoking  their  pipes, 
and  gazing  on  tho  siege  of  that  snow-built  for- 
tress with  an  interest  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  contending  students. 

“ That  is  a brave  boy  who  leads  the  attack,” 
said  Jean  ; “ so  is  he  who  holds  the  fortress.” 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  porter,  who  prided  himself 
on  knowing  every  student’s  genealogy,  and  had 
extremely  aristocratic  prejudices.  M Would  you 
believe  that  tho  young  rogue  who  leads  the  dem- 
ocrats actually  belongs  to  on©  of  the  best  houses 
in  Paris  1 Their  name  is  Caulaincourt.  They 
can  count  back  five  hundred  years  without  one 
low  alliance ; but  the  house  is  terribly  reduced. 
There  is  a wine-shop  kept  in  their  hotel  in  the 
Rue  du  Temple,  and  that  boy  has  taken  to  the 
new  notions.  These  are  queer  times  ! The  boy 
who  holds  the  fort  so  well,  and  looks  so  like  a 
nobleman’s  son,  is  poorly  enough  descended, 
though  his  father  was  an  officer  in  Montcalm’s 
army,  and  fell  at  Quebec  ; his  great-grandfather, 
as  I know,  was  that  cousin  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  whom  she  could  neither  bribe  nor  frighten 
out  of  Protestantism.  He  fled  to  Switzerland  at 
the  revocation,  but  came  back  when  Louis  le 
Grande  was  gone,  and  they  say” — here  the  por- 
ter’s voice  feH — u he  lived  and  died  a mere  pas- 
tor at  Maziers.” 

“ His  great-grandson  knows  something  of  de- 
fense,” said  Jean  ; “I  have  not  seen  either  since 
we  kept  Fort  Philip  on  the  Mississippi ; but  tell 
me,  cousin,  who  is  yonder  boy,  who  stands  alone 
leaning  against  the  old  apple  tree,  and  smiles  so 
scornfully  every  time  young  Caulaincourt  and  his 
company  are  repulsed.” 

Old  Jules  followed,  with  a glance  of  any  thing 
but  approbation,  the  direction  of  the  soldier’s  eye, 
which  rested  on  a dark  spare  youth  of  Italian 
features,  grave,  keen,  and  very  discontented  look- 
ing, who  had  been  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
active  in  the  siege,  till  in  a fit  of  sudden  disgust 
ho  retired  to  the  old  apple  tree,  and  stood  there 
surveying  the  proceedings  of  bis  comrades  with 
silent  but  manifest  contempt. 

“ He,”  said  the  porter,  “ is  of  no  family  at  aU 
— one  of  the  patronized,  you  understand.  He 
was  bom  in  Corsica,  and  don’t  know  who  sent 
him  here  ; but  the  best  descended  at  the  college 
is  not  as  ambitious  as  that  boy.  When  he  is  not 
in  command,  he  is  always  in  a quarrel  with  some- 
body, or  standing  alone  as  you  see  him  now. 
The  professors  don’t  seem  to  think  him  clever, 
and  the  young  noblemen  try  to  keep  him  in  his 
place,  but  it  is  wonderful  how  often  he  gets  the  up- 
per hand.  J ust  look  at  Caulaincourt  coaxing  him 
hack.  That  boy  condescends  so  to  Ins  inferiors !” 


The  general  of  the  besieging  army  wan  indeed 
making  most  inviting  signals  to  the  recusant  of 
the  apple  tree  ; but  he  answered,  loud  enough 
for  Jules  and  Jean  to  hear : No,  you’ll  never 
take  the  place ; you  don’t  know  the  way.  As  I 
said  before,  give  me  the  command,  and  PI}  plant 
the  colors  on  it  in  half  an  hour.” 

Cauliancourt  looked  angry,  but  his  soldiers  be- 
gan to  talk.  There  was  an  evident  inclination  to 
try  the  new  general.  So  he  descended  to  the 
ranks  in  quiet  indignation,  and  the  young  Italian 
literally  jumped  from  the  apple  tree  to  the  post  of 
power. 

The  besieged  set  up  a shout  of  derision,  but 
their  scorn  did  not  last.  The  new  leader  whis- 
pered his  commands,  altered  the  position  of  Ids 
army,  and  drew  them  into  a sally,  in  which  one 
division  cut  off  the  retreat,  another  attacked  the 
fortress  at  a point  hitherto  untried,  and  in  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  Italian  planted  his 
colors,  consisting  of  three  old  silk  handkerchiefs 
tacked  together,  on  the  highest  of  its  snowy  bat- 
tlements. 

“He  is  a young  general !”  cried  Jean  Martin, 
clapping  his  hands  in  a glow  of  enthusiasm. 
“ Cousin,  I have  seen  nothing  like  that  since  the 
day  when  wc,  with  some  help  from  the  Ameri- 
cans, surrounded  Burgoyne’s  army  at  the  springs 
of  Saratoga.” 

“ He  a general !”  cried  Jules,  in  great  wrath ; 
“ I wonder  to  hear  you,  who  have  served  under  a 
marquis.  The  fellow  has  done  nothing  in  due 
form ; I could  have  shown  hhn  better  myself; 
but  there’s  the  dinner-bell,  and  our  soup  Will  he 
cold.” 

The  bell  which  smote  old  Jules  with  that  well- 
founded  fear  summoned  the  students  also  from 
their  mimic  warfare.  The  fortress  was,  however, 
dismantled,  by  the  special  command  of  the  victo- 
rious general.  He  left  his  flag  floating  over  its 
ruins,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the  defeated  gov- 
ernor, who  was  sorely  discomfited,  not  so  much 
for  having  lost  his  fort,  as  because  in  the  fray  he 
had  hurt  a sickly  boy,  though  the  brave  child 
wiped  up  his  eyes  and  promised  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  So  the  garden  was  left  to  snow  and 
silence,  and  the  wintry  twilight  came  down  upon 
Brienne. 

Many  evenings  and  mornings  come  and  go  in 
the  space  of  thirty  years,  and  many  things  be- 
sides had  come  and  gone  in  France,  when  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1814,  old  Jules  and  his 
cousin  again  stood  together  at  the  fall  of  the  win- 
ter day.  Both  were  now  old  indeed  ; Jules  was 
approaching  ninety.  Jean  Martin  had  numbered 
fourscore  and  five.  The  worid  of  their  youth  was 
long  dead  and  buried  under  successive  ruins. 
They  had  outlived  seven  forms  of  government, 
and  seen  changes  of  power,  and  glory,  and  faith ; 
but  except  that  the  gray  hair  had  grown  snow- 
white,  and  even  the  military  erectness  of  Jtries 
had  bowed  to  time,  there  was  little  change  in  tho 
cousins.  They  had  led  hardy  and  temperate 
lives,  and  in  consequence  enjoyed  that  singular 
preservation  of  faculties  which  keeps  the  oldest 
age  green.  Both  remembered  the  time  of  Louis 
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XV.,  and  were  high  authorities  in  the  topography 
of  their  native  province.  It  was  in  the  latter 
capacity  they  had  been  summoned  from  the  wine 
collar  of  a ruined  convent  hard  by  the  city  wall, 
which  had  been  the  old  men’s  latest  habitation, 
to  a large  upper  room  in  the  chateau  of  Brienne, 
once  a baron’s  banquet  hall,  but  now  bare  and 
dusty,  with  queer  stains  on  the  walls  and  door,  a 
great  wood  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  a stray 
chair  or  two  and  a table  covered  with  papers,  be- 
tween which  and  the  nearest  window  a man  in 
a general’s  uniform  much  the  worse  for  wear  was 
walking  backward  and  forward  like  one  made 
restless  by  anxiety.  The  old  cousins  knew  that 
he  was  the  Emperor — people  said  of  the  world — 
but  that  was  years  ago,  before  the  grand  army 
marched  for  Russia.  Now  there  was  an  allied 
army  in  the  heart  of  France,  pressing  from  all 
sides  toward  her  capital,  and  fighting  for  every 
town  and  village  on  their  way.  That  day  the 
Russians  had  been  driven  out  of  Brienne  alter  a 
desperate  battle,  but  the  bombshells  from  the 
French  batteries  had  set  fire  to  the  old  town,  and 
when  the  place  was  won,  half  its  streets,  dwell- 
ings, and  churches,  the  town  hall  and  the  mili- 
tary college,  were  so  many  heaps  of  black  and 
smouldering  ruins.  Among  them  the  troops  re- 
mained under  arms,  though  snow  lay  deep  on  Urn 
surrounding  country,  and  the  previous  day  had 
been  spent  in  a fatiguing  march  through  the 
marshy  forest  of  Jerre  ; but  through  the  deepen- 
ing  gray  of  night  there  rose  from  hill  and  plain 
the  glare  of  hostile  watch-fires.  Blucher,  with 
his  mingled  host  of  Germans,  Russians,  and  Cos- 
sacks was  there,  for  the  day  of  decisive  victories 
had  passed  from  the  F rench  eagles.  The  imperial 
army  was  now  but  the  broken  remnants  of  many 
battles.  The  genius  of  its  chief  had  been  dis- 
covered not  to  be  invincible,  by  all  except  him- 
self! Yet  even  he  could  not  rest  for  the  dread  of 
gathering  enemies,  and  the  two  aged  men  had 
been  summoned  to  his  quarters  in  the  chateau, 
to  give  some  information  concerning  local  by- 
ways which  maps  did  not  supply,  for  a retreat 
had  been  determined  on  before  the  break  of  day. 
AU  that  the  cousins  could  recollect  of  that  inter- 
view was  that  the  great  commander’s  questions 
came  quick  and  many.  They  had  neither  words 
nor  memory  to  reply,  for  grief  and  consternation 
was  upon  them.  Jean  Martin  had  seen  war  be- 
fore ; both  remembered  the  revolution,  had  lived 
through  the  reign  of  terror,  and  beheld  the  nor- 
thern enemy  in  their  own  Brienne ; but  to  see 
the  old  streets  burned  down,  and  the  military  col- 
lege laid  in  ashes,  was  more  than  their  white  heads 
could  bear  without  confusion. 

“ Caulaincourt !”  cried  the  impatient  man  of 
power,  as  a care-worn  marshal  entered,  conduct- 
ing a man  whose  dress  belonged  to  civil  life,  and 
whose  look  was  more  thoughtful  than  soldiers 
are  apt  to  wear — “ Caulaincourt ! these  old  men 
have  lost  their  wits,  if  they  ever  had  any.  Why 
do  they  bring  such  people  to  me ! Who  is  this 
you  have  brought  1 Oh,  I see,  the  Protestant 
cure  whom  we  found  in  the  forest.  Well,  mon- 
sieur le  cure  (and  his  tone  imperceptibly  soft- 


ened), you  made  a capital  guide,  though  not  very 
willing  to  bear  us  company  at  first.  Perhaps 
yon  never  saw  fighting  before,  and  didn't  care 
for  being  so  near  the  cannon  !” 

“No,  sire,”  said  the  cure,  with  a respectful 
bend,  “ that  was  not  the  reason ; but  I had  been 
on  my  way  to  see  a sick  member  of  my  scattered 
dock — ” 

“ Well,  well,  you  will  get  back  to  your  parish 
in  good  time  and  see  them  all,”  said  tho  Em- 
peror ; “ but  they  say  you  know  something  of 
this  country.  Tell  me  all  about  it.”  And  once 
more  the  questions  came  fast  and  many.  The 
results,  however,  were  far  more  satisfactory,  for 
the  Protestant  cure  answered  not  only  so  clearly, 
but  in  such  good  military  phrase,  that  the  imperi- 
al questioner  declared  he  had  some  sense,  and 
took  him  confidentially  to  the  window  to  sea 
Blucher’s  watch-fires.  The  cure  had  pointed  out 
a narrow  by-way,  which  led  beyond  the  enemy’s 
position  into  the  open  country,  and  ventured  to 
hint  that  a safe  and  quiet  retreat  might  be  thus 
secured.  The  Emperor  made  no  reply,  but  he 
took  notes  and  gave  orders  to  wearied  aid- de- 
camps who  came  and  went ; and  at  last,  looking 
the  cure  steadily  in  the  face  as  he  was  gazing 
involuntarily  on  the  burned  town,  tho  war-wast- 
ed country  and  the  distant  Prussian  lines,  he 
said: 

“ What  is  your  name,  and  where  did  you  get 
so  much  military  knowledge!” 

The  room  was  silent,  the  great  fire  was  burn- 
ing red.  Old  Jules  and  Jean,  kept  in  the  vesti- 
bule lest  they  might  be  wanted,  were  leaning  half 
asleep  against  the  wall,  in  charge  of  a tired  attend- 
ant. Marshal  Caulaincourt  sat  in  the  furthest 
comer  of  tho  room  fast  asleep,  and  dreaming 
perhaps  of  his  embassy  to  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  the  notes  that  were  sent  him  every  day  to 
“ sign  nothing.”  The  cure  had  been  waiting  for 
his  dismissal,  and  was  slightly  startled,  but  he 
answered : 

“ My  name,  sire,  is  Francis  d’Aubigny,  and 
my  military  knowledge  was  acquired  yonder;*9 
and  he  pointed  to  the  still  smouldering  seminary. 

“ Ha!”  said  the  Emperor,  whose  memory  was 
singularly  strong  at  times,  “you  arc  then  my  old 
schoolfellow.  1 thought  I knew  your  face!  It  is 
long  ago.  What  in  all  the  world  made  you  turn 
pastor ! You  showed  as  much  science  defending 
a snow  fortress  in  that  old  garden  one  day,  as 
would  have  insured  you  a marshal’s  staff.” 

“ Perhaps  I did,”  said  the  cure ; “ but  war  is 
a fearful  trade.  A chance  blow  I gave  a little 
schoolfellow  that  day,  first  made  me  think  so ; 
and  oh,  sire,  look  at  this  burned  town,  this  bloody 
country,  and  the  dead  that  lie  about  us,  and  if 
you  can,  give  us  peace.” 

The  silence  of  the  night,  the  scene,  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  truth  that  had  been  spokch, 
strangely  equalized  the  schoolfellows  once  more, 
in  spite  of  history  and  fortune.  They  stood  to- 
gether as  accountable  men,  with  no  other  distinc- 
tion between  thorn ; for  a moment  the  dark  reso- 
lute face  was  fixed  in  a long  gaze  on  the  old  col- 
lege of  his  youth,  burned  down  by  his  own  bomb- 
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shells.  The  next,  it  kindled  up  with  self-confi- 
dence and  imperial  pride. 

••  Yes,  I will  restore  peace  to  France,”  he  said, 
••by  driving  these  invaders  from  her  soil.  To- 
morrow I will  destroy  Bluchcr ; on  Wednesday 
I will  annihilate  the  Russians  ; on  Saturday  the 
entire  Austrian  force  will  join  me  ; and  within  a 
month  the  Allies  will  be  too  happy  to  recross  the 
Rhine  with  the  loss  of  cannon  and  baggage.  As 
for  this  town,  I will  rebuild  and  make  it  a pro- 
vincial capital.  I will  erect  a palace,  a college, 
and  perhaps  a church  on  the  ground  of  yon  old 
garden.  Then  you  will  see  what  this  country 
will  become.  But  good-night.  Victor  will  send 
you  safe  to  your  parish,  and  I will  not  forget 
your  services.” 

So  the  cure  was  dismissed,  and  the  French 
army  retreated  before  daybreak;  but  Blucher 
was  not  annihilated,  neither  were  the  Russians 
destroyed.  The  palace,  the  college,  and  the 
church  were  never  built,  and  most  people  know 
how  peace  was  restored  to  Franco  and  Europe ; 
but  old  Jules,  even  to  his  ninety-fifth,  and  Jean 
Martin  to  his  eighty-ninth  year,  lived,  they  said, 
comfortably  in  the  old  quarters,  and  continued  to 
tell  all  listeners  a broken  story,  better  known  to 
some  of  the  ancient  citizens,  concerning  one  of 
their  great  Emporcr’s  fellow-students,  who  forgot 
the  art  of  war  to  be  the  humble  laborious  pastor 
of  a forest  parish,  through  which  he  once  guided 
the  march  of  his  famous  schoolfellow,  witnessed 
what  was  almost  his  last  victory,  and  talked  with 
him  over  the  burned  ruins  of  Brienne. 


A NIGHT  IN  AN  OLD  CASTLE. 

BY  G.  F.  B.  JAMES. 

r'  was  one  of  the  most  awful  nights  I ever 
remember  having  seen.  We  had  set  out  from 
St.  Goar  in  a carriage  which  we  had  hired  at  Co- 
logne, drawn  by  two  black  horses,  which  proved 
as  stubborn  and  strange  a pair  of  brutes  as  man 
could  undertake  to  drive.  Not  that  I undertook 
it,  for  I wanted  to  see  the  Rhine  from  the  land 
route,  and  not  to  weary  my  arms  and  occupy  my 
attention  with  an  unprofitable  pair  of  dirty  reins ; 
but  my  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence,  was  rather  fond 
of  pulling  at  horses'  mouths,  and  he  preferred 
driving  himself,  and  me  too,  to  being  troubled — 
bored  ho  called  it — with  coachman.  The  land- 
lord of  the  “ Adler”  knew  me  well,  and  had  no 
fear  of  trusting  his  horses  with  me,  though,  to 
say  sooth,  I had  some  fear  of  trusting  myself 
with  them.  . 

•They  were  assuredly  a strange,  unaccountable 
pair  of  brutes,  and  when  the  little  baggage  we 
took  with  us  had  been  put  in,  and  I went  down 
to  the  carriage,  I did  not  like  the  appearance  of 
them  at  all.  At  first  sight  they  looked  merely 
like  a heavy  pair  of  funeral  horses,  accustomed 
to  nod  their  heads  under  heavy  black  plumes,  and 
walk  along  at  solemn  pace  with  a mute  before 
them ; but  when  I came  to  examine  their  eyes, 
there  was  a sort  of  dull,  unpleasant  fire  in  them, 
and  the  one  nearest  turned  round  his  head  and 
stared  at  me  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  with  a 
sort  of  supercilious,  impertinent  fun  that  I shall 


not  easily  forget.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  say- 
ing, “ I’ll  give  you  a dance  before  I’ve  done !” 
Then  suddenly  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  inn  yard,  as  if  losing  patience 
at  my  delay,  and  opening  his  fiery  nostrils  gave 
a great  snort. 

I got  in,  however,  beside  my  friend,  and  away 
we  went.  As  far  as  Bonn  all  was  well  enough ; 
but  there  the  horses  insisted  upon  stopping  to 
eat.  Lawrence  tried  to  persuade  them  it  would 
be  better  to  go  on ; but  it  was  of  no  use : they 
had  been  accustomed  to  stop  at  the  Star,  and 
stop  they  would.  We  made  the  best  of  it,  fed 
the  horses,  and  got  some  dinner  ourselves,  and 
then  we  set  out  again. 

The  landlord  of  the  Star  saw  us  politely  to  the 
carriage,  and,  addressing  my  friend  as  he  took 
the  reins  in  hand,  observed,  in  no  very  consola- 
tory tone,  “ You  had  better  take  care  of  that 
horse,  sir;  he  is  the  devil  himself:”  and  so,  on 
my  word,  I believe  he  was.  Where  he  took  ns 
for  the  first  five  minutes  I really  do  not  know ; 
but  I have  a remembrance  of  careering  hither  and 
thither  about  the  great  square,  and  having  a run- 
ning view  of  the  University  and  the  Palace  of 
Popplesdorff.  He  would  go  any  way  on  earth  but 
up  the  Rhine.  But  Lawrence,  who  was  really 
a very  good  whip,  brought  him  to  his  senses  at 
length,  and  that  before  he  had  knocked  the  little 
crazy  carriage  all  to  pieces.  Thus  we  were  at 
length  going  along  the  high  and  proper  road,  at 
a speed  dangerous  to  market  men  and  women, 
and  to  our  own  necks ; but  even  that  at  length 
was  quieted  down,  and  our  further  journey  only 
suffered  interruption  from  an  occasional  dart 
which  both  the  horses  would  make  at  any  di- 
verging road  that  led  away  from  the  river, 
as  if  they  had  a presentiment  that  their  course 
up  the  stream  would  lead  to  something  strange 
and  horrible.  The  instinct  of  brutes  is  a very 
curious  subject  of  study.  How  far  it  is  inferior, 
how  far  superior,  to  human  reason — how  much 
beyond  man's  keenest  perception  it  goes — how 
near  it  approaches  to  the  supernatural,  are  ques- 
tions over  which  I have  often  pondered  for  hours. 

We  set  out  from  St.  Goar,  then,  with  that 
same  pair  of  horses,  and  the  little  rickety  open 
carriage,  on  the  9th  of  October  — a day  ever- 
memorable  to  me.  We  were  somewhat  late,  for 
we  had  been  idling  away  our  time  in  speculations 
vain  enough ; but  it  was  a beautiful  day.  The 
Rhine  was  hurry  with  the  vintage;  all  hearts 
seemed  open  as  the  wine  gushed  from  the  glo- 
rious clusters,  and  one  could  hardly  help  thinking 
leniently  and  sympathetically  even  of  Noah  and 
his  first  intemperance.  Songs  were  breaking  out 
from  the  hill-sides;  the  sun  shone  upon  gay 
dresses  and  pleasant  faces,  and  the  merry  laugh 
was  often  in  the  air.  Oh ! the  Rhine  land  ia  & 
bright  and  pleasant  land,  especially  in  the  gay 
season  of  the  grape. 

The  horses  that  day  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
their  fire.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  their  fate  to 
go  on  whatever  lay  before  them ; and  forward  they 
dragged  us  at  a slow,  heavy  trot,  with  drooping 
heads  and  heaving  aides.  Even  the  one  whom 
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the  landlord  of  the  Star  had  called  a devil  was  as 
tame  as  his  companion,  and  minded  the  whip  no 
more  than  if  ho  had  been  tickled  with  a straw. 

About  three  o'clock  we  saw  a large  heavy 
cloud  begin  to  rise  before  us,  overtopping  the 
mountains,  overshadowing  the  Rhine.  It  was 
only  in  hue  that  it  bore  the  look  of  a thunder- 
cloud. It  had  no  knobs,  or  pillars,  or  writhing 
twists  about  it ; but  it  was  inky  black,  and  kept 
advancing  like  a wall  of  marble,  dark  as  night  at 
the  lower  part,  and  leaden-gray  at  the  superior 
edge.  The  wind  had  lulled  away  to  a perfect 
calm,  but  still  that  cloud  kept  marching  on  over 
the  sky,  absorbing  into  itself  some  light  vapors 
that  had  been  floating  above  over  the  blue,  and 
gradually  hiding  the  more  distant  hills,  where  we 
had  caught  a sight  of  them,  in  its  own  dim  vail. 

A light  wind  at  length  fluttered  in  our  faces, 
hot  and  unrefreshing,  like  the  breath  of  fever. 

“ Put  up  the  hood!”  said  Lawrence,  “we  are 
going  to  have  it !” 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  when  a bright  flash 
burst  from  the  cloud,  and  I could  see  a serpent- 
like lino  of  fire  dart  across  the  Rhine.  It  nearly 
blinded  one,  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  horses ; 
they  did  not  even  start.  Then  came  a clap  of 
thunder  which  I thought  would  bring  the  rocks 
and  mountains  on  our  heads.  There  were  two 
or  three  more  such  flashes,  and  two  or  three  other 
roars,  and  then  the  giant  began  to  weep.  Down 
cams  the  rain  like  fury : it  seemed  as  if  we  had  got 
into  the  middle  of  a water-spout ; and  the  sky, 
too,  grew  so  dark  that  an  unnatural  shadow  filled 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Rhine,  late  so  bright  and 
smiling.  I thought  that  we  were  going  to  have 
two  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  at  once — darkness 
that  could  be  felt,  and  fire  mingled  with  hail. 
Indeed  they  did  come  upon  us  at  last.  But  no 
ono  can  dcscribo  how  that  storm  worked  itself 
up.  It  was  liko  ono  of  those  concerted  pieces 
of  music,  beginning  with  a few  instruments,  and 
bringing  in  more  and  more,  and  louder  and  loud- 
er, till  all  seems  one  universal  crash.  Nor  can 
one  easily  picture  to  imagination  the  change  which 
came  over  the  scene  while  all  this  went  on.  The 
rocks,  the  mountains,  the  castles,  the  towers — 
except  those  that  were  close  by — were  cither 
shut  out  from  sight  completely,  or  appeared  like 
dim  spectres  through  the  descending  rain.  The 
vineyards,  with  their  gay  population  scattered, 
looked  dank  and  dismal ; the  hills,  in  a thousand 
directions,  were  channeled  by  red  turbid  cas- 
cades; and  the  black  rocks  seemed  slimy  and 
foul,  with  the  oozing  waters  that  trickled  over 
their  dark  faces  amidst  the  lichens  and  the  woeds. 

We  were  wet  to  tho  skin  in  five  minutes ; but 
as  tho  thunder  and  lightning  diminished — which 
they  did  toward  sunset — the  wind  rose  and  blew 
with  terrific  violence,  threatening  to  overset  the 
carriage.  The  horses  would  hardly  drag  it  on ; 
and  I am  sure  we  did  not  go  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour,  while  the  rain,  which  continued 
harder  than  ever,  was  dashed  furiously  in  our 
frees,  nearly  blinding  both  man  and  beast.  At 
length,  to  complete  our  discomforts,  night  fell; 
and  one  so  black  and  murky  I have  never  seen. 


It  was  in  vain  whipping;  neither  horse  would 
go  the  least  out  of  his  determined  pace ; and,  be- 
sides, the  whip  had  become  so  soaked  and  limp 
that  it  was  of  little  service,  moving  as  unwilling- 
ly as  the  brutes  themselves,  and  curling  itself 
up  into  a thousand  knots. 

I got  as  far  back  in  the  carriage  as  I could,  and 
said  nothing.  As  for  my  companion  he  seemed 
at  his  wits'  end,  and  I could  hear  muttered  curses 
which  might  have  well  been  spared,  but  which  I 
was  in  no  mood  to  reprove. 

At  length  he  said,  “This  win  never  do!  I 
can  not  see  a step  before  me.  We  shall  meet 
with  some  accident.  Let  us  get  into  the  first 
place  of  shelter  we  can  find.  Any  cottage,  any 
roadside  public-house  or  beer-house,  is  better  than 
this.” 

“ I do  not  think  you  will  find  any  thing  of  the 
kind,”  I answered  gloomily;  “if  you  do,  I can 
be  contented  with  any  place  to  get  out  of  this 
pelting — a cave  in  the  rock  if  nothing  better.” 

He  drove  on  nearly  at  a walk  for  about  two 
miles  further,  and  then  suddenly  pulled  up.  I 
could  hardly  see  any  thing  but  a great  black  point 
of  rock  sticking  out,  as  it  sccnied  to  me,  right 
across  tho  road.  But  Lawrence  declared  that  he 
perceived  a shed  under  the  rock,  and  a building 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  asked  me  to  get  out  and  re- 
connoitre. I was  as  glad  to  catch  at  straws  as 
he  could  be,  and  I alighted  as  well  as  I could, 
stumbling  upon  a large  stone  over  which  he  had 
nearly  driven  us,  and  sinking  deep  in  mud  and 
mire.  I now  found  that  tho  rock  which  had 
seemed  to  block  tho  way  was  only  one  of  those 
many  little  points  round  which  the  river  turns  in 
its  course  through  tho  mountains,  and  on  ap- 
proaching near  it  I discovered  the  shed  he  had 
seen.  It  was  an  old  dilapidated  timber-built  hut, 
which  might  have  belonged  at  some  former  pe- 
riod to  a boatman,  or  perhaps  a vine-dresser ; but 
it  was  open  at  two  sides,  and  we  might  as  well 
have  been  in  the  carriage  as  there.  By  the  side, 
however,  I found  a path  with  a step  or  two  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  I judged  rightly  that  it  must  lead 
to  the  building  Lawrence  had  seen  above.  On 
returning  to  the  side  of  tho  carriage,  I clearly 
perceived  the  building  too,  and  made  it  out  to  be 
ono  of  the  old  castles  of  which  such  multitudes 
stud  the  hanks  of  the  frontier  river.  Some  of 
these,  as  we  all  know,  are  infr  very  rumou% 
some  in  a more  perfect  state ; and  I proposed  to 
my  companion  to  draw  the  horses  and  carriage 
under  the  shed,  climb  the  path,  and  take  our 
chance  of  what  we  should  find  above.  Phaethon 
himself  could  not  have  been  more  sick  of  char- 
ioteering than  Lawrence  was : he  jumped  at  the 
proposal.  We  secured  our  vehicle  and  its  brutes 
as  well  as  we  could,  and  I began  to  climb.  Law- 
rence staid  a minute  behind  to  get  the  portman- 
teau out  from  under  the  scat  where  we  h«l  stowed 
it  to  keep  it  dry ; and  then  came  hallooing  after 
me  with  it  upon  his  shoulder. 

“ Do  you  think  there  is  a chance  of  finding 
any  one  up  there  1”  he  asked,  as  be  overtook  me. 

“ A chance,  certainly ; but  a poor  one,”  I an- 
swered. “ Marxburg  and  one  or  two  other  old 
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castles  are  inhabited ; but  not  many.  However, 
we  shall  soon  know ; for  this  one  is  low  down, 
thank  Heaven ! and  here  we  are  at  some  gate  or 
barbican.” 

I can  not  say  that  it  was  very  promising  to  the 
feel — for  sight  aided  us  but  little — and  the  mul- 
titude of  stones  we  tumbled  over  gave  no  idea  of 
the  castle  itself  being  in  a high  state  of  repair. 
Lawrence  thought  fit  to  give  a loud  halloo ; but 
the  whistling  wind  drowned  it — and  would  have 
drowned  it,  if  he  had  ehouted  like  Achilles  from 
the  trenches. 

We  next  had  to  pick  our  way  across  what  had 
probably  been  a court  of  the  castle ; that  was  an 
easy  matter,  for  the  stones  in  the  open  space 
were  few,  and  the  inequalities  not  many.  The 
moon,  I suppose,  had  risen  by  this  time,  for  there 
seemed  more  light,  though  the  rain  ceased  not ; 
but  wo  could  now  perceive  several  towers  and 
walls  quite  plainly ; and  at  length  I found  myself 
under  a deep  archway,  on  one  side  of  which  the 
drifting  deluge  did  not  reach  me.  Lawrence  was 
by  my  side  in  a minute,  and,  thanks  to  what  he 
was  accustomed  to  jeer  me  for,  as  one  of  my  old- 
bachelor  habits;  I was  soon  enabled  to  afTord 
both  him  and  myself  some  light.  There  are  three 
things  I always  carry  with  me  in  traveling:  a 
box  of  wax- wick  matches — these  are  in  my  pocket 
well  wrapped  up  in  oil  silk ; a ball  of  string,  and 
a couple  of  wax  candles : the  wax  candles,  I be- 
lieve, once  saved  my  life. 

As  soon  as  I got  under  shelter,  I extracted 
my  large  box  of  matches  and  lighted  one  easily 
enough.  1 1 burned  while  one  might  count  twenty, 
but  that  sufficed  to  show  us  that  we  were  under 
a great  gateway  between  two  high  towers.  A 
second  which  I lighted  Lawrence  carried  out 
into  an  inner  court,  but  it  was  extinguished  in  a 
moment.  I had  perceived,  however,  a doorway 
on  either  side  of  this  arch,  and  the  spikes  of  a 
portcullis  protruding  through  the  arch  above, 
which  showed  that  the  castle  had  some  wood- 
work left  about  it;  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
back  we  lighted  another  match,  and  set  out  to 
explore  what  was  behind  the  two  doorways, 
which  we  managed  easily  by  getting  a new  light 
as  soon  as  the  old  one  was  burned  out.  On  the 
right  there  was  nothing  but  one  small  room, 
With  no  exit  but  the  entrance,  and  with  a roof 
broken  in  and  Ank  weeds  rising  from  the  encum- 
bered floor.  On  the  left  was  a room  of  the  same 
sixe,  equally  dilapidated,  but  with  a second  door 
and  two  steps  leading  to  a larger  room  or  hall, 
the  roof  of  which  was  perfect  except  at  one  end. 
There  were  two  old  lozenge-shaped  windows 
likewise,  minus  a few  panes ; but  the  sills  were 
raised  nearly  a man's  height  from  the  floor,  and 
thus,  when  one  was  seated  on  the  ground,  one's 
head  was  out  of  the  draught.  Comparison  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  and  the  place  looked  quite  com- 
fortable. Lawrence  threw  down  the  portman- 
teau, and  while  he  held  a lighted  match,  I undid 
it  and  got  out  a wax  candle.  We  had  now  the 
means  of  light  till  morning,  and  it  remained  to 
get  some  dry  clothing,  if  it  could  be  found.  Wc 
had  each  a drees-eutt  and  a couple  of  shirts  in 


the  portmanteau;  and  though  the  rain  in  one 
spot  had  contrived  to  penetrate  the  solid  leather 
and  wet  the  shoulder  of  my  coat  and  the  knee  of 
his  pantaloons,  it  was  certainly  better  to  have 
but  one  damp  place  of  a few  inches  about  one 
than  to  be  wet  all  over.  We  therefore  dressed 
ourselves  in  what  the  apprentice  boys  would  call 
our  best  clothes,  and  a little  brandy  from  the 
flask  made  us  feel  still  more  comfortable.  The 
taste  for  luxuries  increases  with  marvelous  ra- 
pidity under  indulgence.  An  hour  before,  we 
should  have  thought  a dry  coat  and  a place  of 
shelter  formed  the  height  of  human  felicity,  but 
now  we  began  to  long  for  a fire  on  the  broad 
stone  hearth  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Lawrence 
was  fertile  in  resources  and  keen-sighted  enough. 
He  had  remarked  a quantity  of  fallen  rafters  in 
the  first  little  room  we  had  entered,  and  he  now 
made  sundry  pilgrimages  thither  in  the  dark — for 
we  dared  not  take  out  the  candle — till  he  had 
accumulated  enough  wood  to  keep  us  dry  aft 
night.  Some  of  it  was  wet  and  would  not  burn, 
hut  other  pieces  were  quite  dry,  and  we  soon 
had  a roaring  fire,  by  which  we  sat  down  on 
the  ground,  hoping  to  make  ourselves  comfort- 
able. 

Oh  the  vanity  of  human  expectations!  As 
long  as  we  had  been  busy  in  repairing  our  pre- 
vious disasters  we  had  been  well  enough  ; but  as 
soon  as  we  were  still — no,  not  quite  so  soon  as 
that,  but  by  the  time  we  had  stared  into  the  five 
for  ten  minutes,  and  made  out  half  a dozen  pic- 
tures on  the  firebrands,  miseries  began  to  press 
upon  us. 

“ I wish  to  heaven  I had  something  to  sit 
upon !”  said  Lawrence,  “ if  it  were  but  a three- 
legged  stool.  My  knees  get  quite  cramped.”  * 

“ How  the  wind  howls  and  mourns,”  said  I, 
listening.  “ It  would  not  surprise  me  if  one  half 
of  this  old  crazy  place  were  to  come  down  upon 
our  heads.” 

“ The  rain  is  pouring  on  as  heavily  as  ever,* 
said  Lawrence.  “ I should  not  wonder  if  that 
puddle  at  the  other  end  were  to  swell  into  a lake 
and  wash  us  out  at  the  door.” 

“ Those  poor  brutes  of  horses,”  said  I,  “ must 
have  a bad  time  of  it,  and  the  chaise  will  be  like 
a full  6ponge.” 

“Come,  come!”  said  Lawrence,  “this  mi 
never  do.  We  shall  croak  ourselves  into  a fit  of 
the  horrors.  Let  us  forget  the  storm,  and  the 
horses,  and  the  old  tumble-down  place,  and  fancy 
ourselves  in  a middling  sort  of  inn,  with  a good 
fire,  but  little  to  eat.  It  is  the  best  policy  to 
laugh  at  petty  evils.  Come,  can  not  you  tell  us  a 
story  beginning  4 Once  upon  a time  V ” 

I was  in  no  fit  mood  for  story-telling,  bat 
there  was  some  philosophy  in  his  plan,  and  I 
accordingly  agreed,  upon  the  condition  that  when 
I had  concluded  my  narrative  he  would  tell  an- 
other story.  c 

“ Once  upon  a time,”  I said,  “ when  the  late 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  a young  man,  and  travel- 
ing  in  Italy — making  the  grand  tour,  as  it  was 
called  in  those  days — be  came  one  night  to  a 
solitary  inn  in  the  moimtaias,  whose  hm  was 
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forced  to  take  refuge  from  a storm  something 
like  that  which  we  hive  met  with  to-day — ” 

“ Oh,  I know  that  story,1  * cried  Lawrence,  in- 
terrupting me ; “ I have  heard  ita  hundred  times ; 
and  besides,  yon  do  not  teil  it  right — My  God, 
what  is  that?” 

As  he  spoke,  he  sprang  up  on  his  feet  with  a 
took  of  consternation  and  a free  turning  suddenly 
pale. 

“What?  what?”  I cried,  44 1 heard  nothing.” 

“ Listen  !”  he  said,  “ it  was  certainly  a shriek.  ” 

We  were  silent  as  death  for  the  next  minute, 
and  then  again,  rising  above  the  moaning  wind 
and  pattering  rain,  came  one  of  the  most  piercing, 
agonizing  shrieks  I ever  heard.  It  seemed  quite 
dose  to  where  we  sat — driven  in,  as  it  were, 
through  the  broken  panes  of  the  casement. 

“There  must  have  been  some  accident,”  I 
said,  anxiously.  “ Let  us  go  down  and  see.” 

We  had  contrived  to  fix  our  candle  between 
two  pieces  of  firewood,  and,  leaving  it  burning, 
we  hurried  out  through  the  little  ante-room  to  the 
old  dark  archway.  The  night  seemed  blacker 
than  ever,  and  the  storm  no  less  severe. 

“ Stay,  stay !”  said  Lawrence ; 44  let  us  listen. 
We  hear  nothing  to  direct  us  where  to  search.” 

I stopped,  and  we  bent  our  ears  in  vain  for 
another  sound.  We  heard  the  wind  sigh,  and 
the  rustling  patter  of  the  rain,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  mighty  river  as,  swollen  tremendously,  it 
went  roaring  along  through  its  rocky  channel, 
but  nothing  like  a human  voice  made  itself  heard. 
At  length,  without  giving  me  any  warning,  and 
making  me  start  like  a guilty  spirit  at  the  crow 
of  cock,  Lawrence  shouted  with  the  full  force  of 
his  powerful  lungs,  inquiring  if  there  was  any 
one  there  and  in  distress.  No  answer  was  re- 
turned, and  again  and  again  he  called  without 
obtaining  a reply.  It  was  evident  that  the  lips 
which  had  uttered  those  sounds  of  pain  or  terror 
were  either  far  away  or  still  in  death ; and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  guide  us  further,  we  returned  to 
our  place  of  shelter.  It  was  long,  however,  ere 
we  could  shake  off  the  impression  those  two 
shrieks  had  made.  We  had  neither  of  us  become 
hardened,  like  Macbeth,  to  sounds  of  woe,  and  for 
some  time  we  went  on  speculating  on  the  occur- 
rence, and  supposing  many  things,  with  very 
little  to  guide  us  to  a right  judgment.  There 
was  the  rushing  Rhine  and  the  slippery  road,  on 
which  many  an  accident  might  happen,  and  there 
were  almost  as  many  perils  imminent  as  those 
which  St.  Paul  recapitulates  as  having  overtaken 
himself.  But  there  was  nothing  certain.  After 
we  had  tired  ourselves  with  such  fancies  Law- 
rence proposed  a little  more  brandy.  I did  not 
object ; and  then  wo  told  tales  of  screams  and 
shrieks  which  had  been  heard  at  different  times 
and  places  by  various  credible  witnesses — our- 
selves among  the  rest — for  which  no  natural 
cause  had  ever  been  assigned. 

At  length,  quite  tired  out,  I proposed  that  we 
should  try  to  sleep.  Lawrence  ensconced  him- 
self behind  the  door ; I took  up  a position  in  the 
other  eomer,  sitting  on  the  floor  with  ray  back 
supported  by  thotwo  wails,  and  at  a sufficient  die* 


tones  from  the  window.  I should  have  said  wo 
had  piled  more  wood  on  the  fee,  in  such  a way 
as  we  hoped  would  keep  it  in  at  least  till  we 
woke ; and  it  dickered  and  dared  and  cast  strange 
lights  upon  the  walls  and  old  windows,  and  upon 
a door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  which  we 
had  never  particularly  examined,  on  account  of 
the  wet  and  decayed  state  of  the  floor  in 
part.  It  was  a very  common  door — a great  mass 
of  planks  placed  perpendicularly  and  bound  to* 
gether  by  two  great  horizontal  bars — but  as  the 
fire-light  played  upon  it,  there  was  something 
unpleasant  to  me  in  its  aspect.  I kept  my  eyes 
fixed  upon  it,  and  wondered  what  was  beyond; 
and,  in  the  sort  of  unpleasant  fancifulness  which 
besets  one  sometimes  when  dreary,  I began  to 
imagine  all  sorts  of  things.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
move  as  if  about  to  be  opened ; but  it  was  only 
the  shaking  of  the  wind.  It  looked  like  a prison 
door,  I thought — the  entrance  to  some  unhappy 
wretch’s  cell;  and  when  I was  half  asleep,  I 
asked  myself  if  there  could  be  any  one  there 
still— -could  the  shrieks  we  heard  issue  thence— *- 
or  could  the  spirit  of  the  tortured  captive  still 
come  back  to  mourn  over  the  sorrows  endured  to 
life?  I shut  my  eyes  to  get  rid  of  the  sight  of 
it ; but  when  I opened  them  again,  there  it  was 
staring  me  full  in  the  face.  Sometimes  when 
the  flame  subsided  indeed,  I lost  sight  of  it ; but 
that  was  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  full  view,  for 
then  I could  not  tell  whether  it  was  open  or 
shut.  But  at  length,  coifing  myself  a tod,  I 
turned  away  from  it,  and  soon  after  dozed  off  to 
sleep. 

I could  not  have  been  really  in  slumber  more 
than  an  hour,  and  was  dreaming  that  I had  been 
carried  off  a road  into  a river,  and  just  heard  oH 
the  roaring  and  rushing  of  a torrent  in  my  ears, 
when  Lawrence  woke  me  by  shaking  me  vio- 
lently by  the  shoulder,  and  exclaiming : 44  Listen, 
listen ! What  in  the  fiend’s  name  can  all  that 
be?” 

I started  up  bewildered ; but  in  a moment  I 
heard  sounds  such  as  I never  heard  before  in  my 
life ; frantic  yells  and  cries,  and  groans  even — 
all  very  different  from  the  shrieks  we  had  heard 
before.  Then,  suddenly,  there  was  a wild  peal 
of  laughter  ringing  all  through  the  room,  more 
terrible  than  the  rest. 

I can  not  bear  to  be  woke  suddenly  out  of  my 
sleep ; but  to  be  woke  by  such  sounds  as  that 
quite  overcame  me,  and  I shook  like  a leaf.  Still, 
my  eyes  turned  toward  the  door  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  The  fire  had  sunk  low ; the  rays 
of  our  solitary  candle  did  not  reach  it,  but  them 
was  now  another  light  upon  it,  fitful  as  the  flick- 
ering of  the  flame,  but  paler  and  colder.  It 
seemed  blue  almost  to  me.  But  as  soon  as  I 
could  recall  my  senses  I perceived  that  the  moon 
was  breaking  the  clouds,  and  from  time  to  time 
shining  through  the  casement  as  the  scattered 
vapors  were  hurried  over  her  by  the  wind. 

44  What  in  Heaven’s  name  can  it  be  1”  I 
claimed,  quite  aghast. 

44 1 don’t  know,  but  we  mod  see,”  answered 
my  companion,  who  had  been  awake  longer  and 
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recovered  hi«  presence  of  mind.  “ Light  the 
Other  candle,  and  bring  the  one  that  is  alight. 
We  must  find  out  what  this  is.  Some  poor  crea- 
ture may  be  wanting  help.” 

“ The  sound  comes  from  beyond  that  door,”  I 
said : 44  let  us  see  what  is  behind  it.” 

I acknowledge  I had  some  trepidation  in 
making  the  proposal,  but  my  peculiar  tempera- 
ment urged  me  forward  in  spite  of  myself  toward 
scenes  which  I could  not  doubt  were  fearful; 
and  I can  boldly  say  that  if  Lawrence  had  hesi- 
sitated  to  go  I would  have  gone  alone.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Fate,  in  giving  me  this  impulse  to- 
ward sights  painful  to  other  men  and  to  myself 
also,  had  prearranged  the  combinations  which 
continually  brought  them  in  my  way ; and  at 
this  time  of  life  I had  learned  to  look  upon  it  as 
a part  of  my  destiny  to  find  somewhere  or  other 
in  my  path  at  almost  every  step  some  of  those 
events  which  make  the  heart  sicken  and  the  blood 
freeze. 

Taking  the  candle  in  my  hand,  then,  I ad- 
vanced at  once  toward  the  door.  Lawrence 
stopped  a moment  to  examine  by  the  light  I had 
left  behind  a pair  of  pistols  which  he  had  brought 
in  his  pockets,  and  to  put  on  fresh  caps,  although 
I believe  they  had  escaped  the  rain.  Thus  I had 
reached  the  door  before  he  came  up,  and  had 
opened  it,  for  all  the  iron-work  but  a latch  had 
been  carried  off.  The  moment  it  was  thrown 
back,  the  cries  and  groans  were  heard  more  dis- 
tinctly than  before  ; but  I could  see  nothing  be- 
fore me  but  darkness,  and  it  required  a moment 
or  two  for  the  light  to  penetrate  the  darkness  be- 
yond. I had  not  taken  two  steps  beyond  the 
threshold  ere  Lawrence  was  by  my  side,  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  a stone  passage  without  win- 
dows, appearing  to  lead  round  the  building.  Ten 
paces  on,  however,  we  came  to  the  top  of  a flight 
of  steps,  broken  and  mouldy,  with  grass  and 
weeds  growing  up  between  the  crevices.  Part 
of  the  wall  had  fallen  there,  but  it  was  on  the 
side  away  from  the  wind ; and  although  the  flut- 
tering air,  diverted  by  some  obstacles  from  its 
course,  caused  the  flame  of  the  candle  to  waver,  I 
carried  it  still  lighted  past  the  aperture.  It  was 
a work  of  some  danger  to  descend  those  steps, 
for  they  rocked  and  tottered  under  the  foot,  and 
they  seemed  interminable;  but  after  the  first 
twenty  had  been  passed  we  had  no  more  to  fear 
from  wind.  The  masonry  ceased ; the  walls  be- 
came the  solid  rock,  rudely  hewn  out  for  a pas- 
sage for  the  stairs ; and  the  steps  themselves 
were  of  the  native  stone,  squared  and  flattened 
at  one  time  probably,  but  worn  by  many  feet, 
and  in  some  places  broken,  by  what  influences  I 
do  not  know. 

When  we  were  about  half  way  down , the  sounds, 
which  had  been  growing  louder  and  louder,  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  a deathlike  stillness  succeeded. 

44  Stay  a bit,”  said  my  companion : 44  let  us 
reconnoitre.  We  may  as  well  look  before  we 
leap.  Hold  up  the  light.” 

I did  as  he  asked,  but  the  faint  rays  of  the  can- 
dle showed  us  nothing  but  the  black  irregular  faces 
of  the  reck  on  either  side,  a small  rill  cf  water  per* 


colating  through  a crevice,  and  flowing  over,  down 
upon  the  steps,  along  which  it  poured  in  minia- 
ture cascades,  and  beyond,  a black  chasm  where 
we  could  see  nothing. 

“Come  on,”  said  Lawrence,  advancing;  44 w» 
must  see  the  end  of  it.” 

Forward  we  went — down,  down,  some  two- 
arid-thirty  steps  more,  without  hearing  another 
sound  ; but  just  as  we  reached  the  bottom  step 
something  gave  a wild  sort  of  yell,  and  I could 
hear  a scrambling  and  tumbling  at  a good  dis- 
tance in  advance. 

My  heart  beat  terribly,  and  Lawrence  stopped 
short.  I was  far  more  agitated  than  he  was,  but 
he  showed  what  he  felt  more,  and  any  one  who 
had  seen  us  would  have  said  that  he  was  fright- 
ened, I perfectly  cool.  He  had  passed  me  on  tbs 
stairs  ; I now  passed  him,  and  holding  the  light 
high  up  gazed  around. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  see  any  thing  distinctly; 
but  here  and  there  the  beams  caught  upon  rough 
points  of  rock,  and  low  arches  rudely  hewn  in  tbs 
dark  stone,  and  I made  out  that  we  were  in  a se- 
ries of  vaults  excavated  below  the  castle,  with 
massive  partitions  between  them,  and  here  and 
there  a doorway  or  passage  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er. It  seemed  a perfect  labyrinth  at  first  sight, 
and  now  that  all  was  silent  again, k we  had  nothing 
to  guide  us.  I listened,  but  all  was  still  as  death; 
and  I was  advancing  again,  when  my  companion 
asked  me  to  stop,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
examine  the  ground  on  each  side  as  we  went  on, 
marking  the  spot  from  which  we  started.  It 
seemed  a good  plan,  and  I was  stooping  down  to 
pile  up  some  of  the  loose  stones  with  which  the 
ground  or  floor  was  plentifully  encumbered,  when 
a large  black  snake  glided  away,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a bat  or  a small  owl  flitted  by,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  light  with  its  wings. 

44  Good  Heaven,  how  unlucky !”  cried  Law- 
rence ; 44  have  you  got  the  match-box  1” 

41  No,”  I answered ; 44 1 left  it  on  the  floor  near 
where  I was  sleeping.  Feel  your  way  up  the 
steps,  my  good  friend,  and  bring  it  and  the  other 
candle.  I will  remain  here  till  you  come.  Be 
quick !” 

44  You  go ; let  me  stay,”  said  Lawrence.  But 
I was  ashamed  to  accept  his  offer ; and  there  wa* 
a something,  I knew  not  what,  that  urged  me  to 
remain.  44  No,  no,”  I Baid,  44  go  quickly ; but 
give  me  one  of  your  pistols,”  and  I repeated  the 
last  words  in  German,  lest  any  one  who  under- 
stood that  language  should  be  within  car-&hot. 

We  were  so  near  the  foot  of  the  steps  that 
Lawrence  could  make  no  mistake,  and  I soon 
heard  his  feet  ascending  at  a rapid  rate,  tripping 
and  stumbling,  it  is  true,  but  still  going  on.  As 
I listened,  I thought  I heard  a light  sound  also 
from  the  other  side,  but  I concluded  that  it  was  hut 
the  echo  of  his  6teps  through  the  hollow  passages, 
and  I stood  quite  still,  hardly  breathing.  I could 
hear  my  heart  beat,  and  the  arteries  of  the  throat 
were  very  unpleasant — throb,  throb,  throbbing. 

After  a moment  or  two  I heard  Lawrence's  feet 
as  it  seemed  to  me  almost  above  me,  and  I know 
not  what  impression  of  having  some  other  being 
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near  me,  made  me  resolve  to  cock  the  pistol.  I 
tried  to  do  it  with  my  thumb  as  I held  it  in  my 
right  hand,  but  the  lock  went  hard,  and  I found 
it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  the  candle  to 
effect  it.  Just  as  I was  stooping  to  do  so,  I be- 
came suddenly  conscious  of  having  some  living 
creature  close  by  me ; and  the  next  instant  I felt 
cold  fingers  at  my  throat,  and  an  arm  thrown 
round  me.  Not  a word  was  spoken,  but  the  grasp 
became  tight  upon  my  neck,  and  I struggled  vi- 
olently for  breath  and  life.  But  the  strength  of 
the  being  that  grasped  me  seemed  gigantic,  and 
his  hand  felt  like  a hand  of  iron. 

Oh  what  a moment  was  that ! Never,  except 
in  a terrible  dream,  have  I felt  any  thing  like  it. 
I tried  to  cry,  to  shout,  but  I could  not,  his  hold 
of  my  throat  was  so  tight ; power  of  muscle  seem- 
©d  to  fail  me ; my  head  turned  giddy  ; my  heart 
felt  as  if  stopping ; flashes  of  light  Bhone  from  my 
oyes. 

My  right  hand,  however,  was  free,  and  by  a vi- 
olent effort  I forced  back  the  cock  of  the  pistol 
nearly  to  the  click ; but  then  I lost  all  power. 
The  hammer  fell ; the  weapon  went  off  with  a 
loud  echoing  report,  and  for  an  instant,  by  the 
flash,  I saw  a hideous  face  with  a gray  beard  close 
gazing  into  mine. 

The  sound  of  Lawrence’s  footsteps  running 
rapidly  overhead  were  the  most  joyful  I had  ever 
heard ; but  the  next  instant  I felt  myself  cast 
violently  backward,  and  I fell  half  stunned  and 
bewildered  to  the  ground. 

Before  I could  rise  the  light  of  the  candle  be- 
gan to  appear,  as  Lawrence  came  down  the  stairs, 
first  faint,  and  then  brighter ; and  I heard  his 
voice  exclaiming,  “ What  has  happened  1 what 
has  happened  1” 

44  Take  care  !”  I cried  faintly ; 44  there  is  some 
man  or  some  devil  here,  and  he  has  half  killed 
me!” 

Looking  carefully  around,  Lawrence  helped  me 
to  rise,  and  then  we  picked  up  the  candle  I had 
let  fall  and  lighted  it  again,  he  gazing  in  my  face 
from  time  to  time,  but  seeming  hardly  to  like  to 
take  his  eyes  off  the  vaults,  or  to  enter  into  any 
conversation,  for  fear  of  some  sudden  attack.  No- 
thing was  to  be  seen,  however;  my  savage  as- 
sailant was  gone,  leaving  no  trace  behind  him 
but  a cut  upon  the  back  of  my  head,  received  as 
ho  cast  me  backward. 

44  What  has  happened  1”  said  Lawrence  at 
length,  in  a very  low  voice.  “Why,  your  face 
looks  quite  blue,  and  yon  are  bleeding !” 

44  No  wonder,”  I answered  ; 44  for  I have  been 
half  strangled,  and  have  nearly  had  my  brains 
dashed  out.  Have  you  got  powder  and  ball  ? If 
so,  load  the  pistol ;”  and  giving  it  to  him,  I sat 
down  on  the  last  step  of  the  stairs  to  recover 
myself  a little,  keeping  a wary  eye  upon  the 
gloom  beyond  him  while  he  re-charged  the 
weapon. 

From  time  to  time  he  asked  a question,  and  I 
answered,  till  he  had  heard  all  that  had  happen- 
ed, and  then,  after  a minute's  thought,  he  said, 
44  Do  you  know,  I think  we  had  better  give  this 
up,  and  barricade  ourselves  into  the  room  up- 


stairs. There  may  be  more  of  these  ruffians  than 
one.” 

44  No,  no,”  I answered ; 44 1 am  resolved  to  see 
the  end  of  it.  There  is  only  one,  depend  upon  it, 
or  I should  have  had  both  upon  me.  We  are  two, 
and  can  deal  with  him  at  all  events.  I have  a 
great  notion  that  some  crime  has  been  committed 
here  this  night,  and  we  ought  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  Those  first  shrieks  were  from  a woman’s 
voice.” 

44  Well,  well,”  answered  my  companion, 44 1 am 
with  you,  if  you  are  ready.  Here,  take  one  light 
and  one  pistol,  and  you  examine  the  right-hand 
vaults  while  I take  the  left.  We  are  now  on  our 
guard,  and  can  help  each  other.” 

We  walked  on  accordingly,  very  slowly  and 
carefully,  taking  care  to  look  round  us  at  every 
step,  for  the  vaults  were  very  rugged  and  irregu- 
lar, and  there  was  many  a point  and  angle  which 
might  have  concealed  an  assailant,  but  we  met 
with  no  living  creature.  At  length  I thought  I 
perceived  a glimmer  of  light  before  me,  but  a lit- 
tle to  the  left,  and  calling  up  Lawrence,  who  was 
at  some  yards’  distance,  I pointed  it  out  to  him. 

44  To  be  sure  I see  it,”  he  answered  ; 44  it  is  the 
moon  Bhining.  We  must  be  near  the  entrance  of 
the  vaults.  But  what  is  that  1 There  seems  to 
be  some  one  lying  down  there.” 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm  as  he  spoke,  and 
we  both  stood  still  and  gazed  forward.  The  ob- 
ject toward  which  his  eyes  were  directed  certain- 
ly looked  like  a human  figure,  but  it  moved  not  in 
the  least,  and  I slowly  advanced  toward  it.  Grad- 
ually I discerned  what  it  was.  There  was  the 
dress  of  a woman,  gay  colored  and  considerably 
ornamented,  and  a neat  little  foot  and  shoe,  with 
a small  buckle  in  it,  resting  on  a piece  of  fallen 
rock.  The  head  was  away  from  us,  and  she  lay 
perfectly  still. 

My  spirit  felt  chilled ; but  I went  on,  quicken- 
ing my  pace,  and  Lawrence  and  I soon  stood  be- 
side her,  holding  the  lights  over  her. 

She  was  a young  girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
dressed  in  gala  costume,  with  some  touch  of  the 
city  garb,  some  of  the  peasant  attire.  Her  hair, 
which  was  all  loose,  wet,  and  disheveled,  was  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  beautiful,  and  her  face  must 
have  been  very  pretty  in  the  sweet  happy  coloring 
of  health  and  life.  Now  it  was  deathly  pale,  and 
the  windows  of  the  soul  were  closed.  It  was  a 
sad,  sad  sight  to  see ! Her  garments  were  all 
wet,  and  there  was  some  froth  about  the  mouth, 
but  the  fingers  of  the  hands  were  limp  and  nat- 
ural, as  if  there  had  been  no  struggle,  and  the 
features  of  the  face  were  not  distorted.  There 
was,  however,  a wound  upon  her  temple,  from 
which  some  blood  had  flowed,  and  some  scratches 
upon  her  cheek,  and  upon  the  6mall  fair  cars. 

She  looked  very  sweet  as  she  lay  there,  and 
Lawrence  and  I stood  and  gazed  at  her  long. 
Her  dress  was  somewhat  discomposed,  and  I 
straightened  it  over  her  ankles,  though  the  sense 
of  modesty  and  maiden  shame  had  gone  out  with 
all  the  other  gentle  harmonies  in  that  young  heart. 

How  came  she  by  her  death  1 How  came  she 
there  1 Was  she  slain  by  accident,  or  had  she 
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net  with  violence  1 were  questions  that  pressed 
upon  our  thoughts.  But  we  said  little  then,  and 
after  a time  left  her  where  we  found  her.  It  nat- 
tered not  to  her  that  the  bed  was  hard  or  the  air 
©old.  j 

We  searched  every  comer  of  the  vaults,  how*  I 
ever,  for  him  I could  not  help  believing  her  mur- 
derer, but  without  success  ; and  on  going  to  the 
mouth  of  the  vault,  where  there  had  once  been  a 
door,  long  gone  to  warm  some  peasant’s  winter 
hearth,  we  found  that  it  led  out  upon  the  road 
©lose  by  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  hardly  a dozen 
paces  from  the  river. 

It  was  clear  how  he  had  escaped ; and  we  sadly 
took  our  way  back  to  the  chamber  above,  where 
we  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  melancholy 
talk  over  the  sad  events  that  must  have  hap- 
pened. 

We  slept  no  more,  nor  tried  to  sleep ; but  as 
soon  as  the  east  was  gray  went  down  to  the  shed 
where  wc  had  left  the  horses,  and  resumed  onr 
journey,  to  give  information  at  the  next  village  of 
what  we  had  discovered. 

The  horses  were  very  stiff,  and  at  first  could 
hardly  drag  us  along,  for  the  road  was  in  a horri- 
ble state,  but  they  soon  warmed  to  the  work,  and 
in  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
reached  a small  village,  where  we  got  some  re- 
freshment, while  the  landlord  of  the  little  Gast- 
haus  ran  at  my  request  for  the  Poiizei. 

When  the  only  officer  in  the  place  came,  I told 
him  every  thing  that  had  happened  in  the  best 
German  I could  muster,  and  willingly  agreed  to 
go  back  with  him  to  the  spot,  and  show  him 
where  the  body  lay.  The  rumor  spread  like  wild- 
fire in  the  village ; a crowd  of  the  good  peasantry 
collected  round  the  door;  and  when  we  set  out, 
taking  a torch  or  two  with  us,  as  I described  the 
vaults  as  very  dark,  we  had  at  least  a hundred 
persons  in  our  train,  among  whom  were  a num- 
ber of  youths  and  young  girls.  As  nothing  but 
one  old  chaise  was  to  be  procured  in  the  village, 
and  it  did  not  look  as  if  it  would  rain,  we  pur- 
sued our  way  on  foot,  but  we  certainly  accom- 
plished the  distance  faster  than  we  had  done  with 
two  horses  in  the  morning.  All  the  way  the 
officer — I really  do  not  know  his  right  German 
tide-— continued  conversing  with  Lawrence,  who 
did  not  understand  a word  of  German,  and  with 
myself,  for  whom  his  German  Was  a world  too 
fast.  I gave  him,  however,  all  the  information  I 
could,  and  as  his  language  has  the  strange  pecu- 
liarity of  being  easier  to  speak  than  to  understand, 

I made  him  master,  I believe,  of  every  little  in- 
cident of  the  last  eventful  night. 

My  description  of  the  face  of  the  man  who  had 
first  nearly  strangled  me  and  then  nearly  dashed 
my  brains  out,  and  of  whom  I had  caught  a 
glimpse  by  the  flash  of  the  pistol,  seemed  to  in- 
terest him  more  than  all  the  rest  He  stopped 
when  I gave  it  to  him,  called  several  of  the  girls 
and  young  men  about  him,  and  conversed  with 
them  for  a moment  or  two  with  a good  deal  of 
eagerness.  The  greater  part  of  what  they  said 
escaped  me,  but  I heard  a proper  name  frequent- 
ly repeated,  sounding  like  Herr  Katsenberger,  and 


the  whole  ended  with  a sad  and  gloomy  shake  of 
the  head. 

Soon  after  we  resumed  our  advance  we 
to  the  mouth  of  the  vault  It  required  no  torches^ 
however,  to  let  us  see  what  we  sought  for.  The 
sun,  still  low,  was  shining  slantingly  beneath  the 
heavy  brows  of  the  rooky  arch,  and  the  rays  re- 
ceded to  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  poor  gud 
hy. 

All  steps  were  hurried  as  we  came  near;  and 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  crowded  round, 
i It  was  evident  that  every  one  present  recognised 
a friend  in  that  lifeless  form.  4‘  Ac  A,  die  Cap* 
lino.  /*’ — “ Achy  die  arm*  Carlina! ” arose  from 
a hundred  voices  *,  and  some  eyes  were  seen  t> 
shed  bitter  tears. 

They  made  a little  bier  of  vine  poles  and  branch* 
es,  and  laid  the  fair  corpse  upon  it.  Then  they 
sought  for  various  green  leaves  and  some  of  thw 
long-lingering  autumn  flowers,  and  strewed  them 
tastefully  over  the  body;  and  then  four  stoni 
men  raised  the  death-litter  on  their  shoulders  and 
bore  it  away  toward  the  village.  The  men  and 
women,  without  noise  or  bustle,  formed  them- 
selves into  a little  procession,  with  a native  sends 
of  reverent  decorum  which  is  more  strongly  felt 
among  the  German  peasantry  than  among  any 
other  people  I ever  met  with,  and  followed  tbs 
corpse,  two  and  two. 

I had  the  policeman  for  my  companion ; and 
beseeching  him  to  speak  slowly,  I asked  if  he 
could  give  mo  any  explanation  of  the  strange  and 
terrible  events  which  must  have  happened. 

44  We  know  very  little  as  yet,”  he  answered; 
44  but  we  shall  probably  know  more  soon.  This 
young  lady,  poor  thing ! was  the  only  daughter 
i of  a rich  but  cross-grained  man,  living  at  a village 
a short  way  further  down  the  Rhine,  on  the  other 
side.  Her  mother,  who  died  three  years  agt^ 
was  from  our  own  village.  She  was  dancing 
away  gayly  last  evening  with  our  young  folks* 
just  before  the  storm  came  on ; for  her  father 
had  brought  her  up  in  his  boat,  and  left  her  at 
her  aunt’s.  When  it  came  on  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  they  all  went  into  the  house,  and,  as 
misfortune  would  have  it,  that  young  lad  who  is 
carrying  the  head  of  the  bier  sat  down  by  her  in 
I a comer,  and  they  could  not  part  soon  enough. 

( Ha  was  a lover  of  hers,  every  one  knew  ; but  her 
father  was  hard  against  the  match,  and  before 
they  had  been  in  the  house  an  hour  the  old  man 
came  in  and  found  them  chatting  in  their  corner. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  staid  all  night  had  it  not 
been  for  that ; but  he  got  very  angry,  and  made 
her  go  away  with  him  in  his  boat  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  storm.  He  said  he  had  been  on  the 
Rhine  many  a worse  night  than  that — though 
few  of  us  have  ever  seen  one.  But  he  was  ob- 
stinate as  a bull,  and  away  they  went,  though  she 
cried  terribly,  both  from  fear  and  vexation.  What 
happened  after,  none  of  us  can  tell ; but  old  Hen 
Katzenberger  has  a gray  beard,  just  such  as  yon 
speak  of” 

They  carried  the  body  to  the  little  old  churchy 
and  laid  it  in  the  aisle ; and  then  they  sent  for 
the  village  doctor  to  examine  into  the  mode  of 
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her  death.  I was  not  present  when  he  came, 
bat  I heard  afterward  that  he  pronounced  her  to 
have  died  from  drowning,  and  declared  that  the 
wound  on  the  temple  must  have  occurred  by  a 
blow  against  some  rock  when  Life  was  quite  or 
nearly  extinct.  “ Otherwise,1’  he  said,  “ it  would 
have  bled  much  more,  for  the  artery  itself  was 
torn.1’ 

For  my  part,  I was  marched  up  with  Lawrence 
to  the  Ampthaus,  and  there  subjected  to  manifold 
interrogatories,  the  answers  to  which  were  all 
carefully  taken  down. 

In  the  midst  of  these  wo  were  interrupted  by 
the  inroad  of  a dozen  of  peasants,  dragging  along 
a man  who  struggled  violently  with  them,  but  in 
whom  every  one  present  recognized  the  father  of 
the  poor  girl  whoso  body  we  had  found.  The 
peasants  said  they  had  found  him  some  six  miles 
of£  tearing  his  flesh  with  his  teeth,  and  evidently 
in  a state  of  furious  insanity.  They  had  found  i 
it  very  difficult  to  master  him,  they  declared,  for  ! 
his  strength  was  prodigious. 

He  was  the  only  witness  of  what  had  taken 
place  during  that  terrible  night  upon  the  river, 
and  he  could  give  no  sane  account.  He  often 
accused  himself  of  murdering  his  child ; but  the 
good  people  charitably  concluded  that  he  merely 
meant  he  had  been  the  cause  of  her  death  by  tak- 
ing her  upon  the  treacherous  waters  in  such  a 
night  as  that ; and  the  fact  of  his  boat  having 
drifted  ashore  some  miles  further  down,  broken 
and  bottom  upward,  seemed  to  confirm  that  opin- 
ion. I made  some  inquiries  regarding  the  unfor- 
tunate man  during  a subsequent  tour ; but  I only 
learned  that  he  continued  hopelessly  insane,  with- 
out a glimmer  of  returning  reason. 

GALYANOPLASTY. 

EVERY  one  knows  tho  eastern  tale  of  a certain 
king  and  his  court,  who  strove  to  exhaust 
the  power  of  a complaisant  fairy  by  requiring  her 
to  perform  feats  continually  increasing  in  diffi- 
culty. Tho  same  may  be  said  to  pass  now  be- 
tween human  industry  and  electricity.  This 
mysterious  agent,  this  genius  of  tho  thunderbolt, 
whom  the  Orientals,  why,  I know  not,  represent 
as  a being  of  extremely  diminutive  size,  seems 
to  have  overpassed  the  limits  of  tho  wildest  hu- 
man requirements,  and  given  far  more  than  the 
most  exacting  spirit  ever  dreamed  of  demanding. 
In  the  Milesian  school  of  Thales,  six  centuries 
before  our  era,  it  was  remarked  that  a bit  of  yel- 
low amber,  called  electron , being  rubbed,  drew 
light  bodies  toward  it,  as  the  loadstone  attracts 
iron ; and  from  the  time  of  Thales  to  that  of  Des- 
cartes, numerous  theories  were  promulgated  to 
explain  the  phenomenon. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Otto  of  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the  pneumatic 
machine,  constructed  an  electrical  apparatus  by 
means  of  a globe  of  sulphur,  as  large  as  a child’s 
head,  mounted  on  an  axis.  This  globe,  in  revolv- 
ing, nibbed  against  an  elastic  cushion,  and  pro- 
duced electric  sparks.  From  that  epoch,  philos- 
ophers began  to  question  nature  through  experi- 
ence. Laying  aside  the  sterile  theories  which, 


during  more  than  two  thousand  years,  bad  en- 
chained. and  enervated  the  human  mind,  they  re- 
nounced all  guessing  at  the  causes  of  phenomena, 
and  contented  themselves  with  determining  what 
the  phenomena  Teally  were. 

What  then  were  the  answers  of  the  electrical 
agent  to  the  questions  of  experimental  science  ) 
Is  lightning  electricity  1 Yes,  for  with  artificial 
electric  batteries  the  same  effects  on  animal  tits 
are  produced  as  by  the  action  of  thunder-clouds. 
Yes,  for  electricity  may  be  drawn  from  tho  sky, 
the  air,  and  the  earth,  and  employed  as  an  artifo 
cial  battery.  These  facts  led  Franklin  to  the  ire- 
ful invention  of  the  lightning  conductor. 

44  Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen,  sceptrum  que  tyrannlr.” 

4*  He  wrested  from  tho  skies  Heaven’s  forked  bnuj& 

And  tore  the  sceptre  from  the  tyrant's  hand.” 

Or,  to  give  a burlesque  paraphrase : 

**  He  with  a kite  brought  lightning  from  the  sky. 

And  like  a kite  he  peck’d  King  George’s  eye.” 

The  physical  philosopher,  Charles,  has  frequeA- 
ly  appeased  storms  by  sending  to  the  clouds  a 
kite  attached  to  a metallic  thread,  which  conducts 
silently  downward  the  fluid  lightning.  At  the 
Conservatory  of  Arts,  in  Paris,  may  be  seen  the 
varnished  stool  which  supports  the  metallic  string; 
the  wood  is  scorched  by  the  lightning,  which  feH 
over  it  like  a cascade  of  fire.  The  physiological 
effects  of  electricity  are  very  remarkable.  With- 
out speaking  of  the  shock  of  the  Leyden  jar,  and 
the  sensation  caused  by  sparks,  it  is  certain  that 
all  animal  organization,  as  to  sensibility,  motion, 
the  digestive  functions,  nutrition,  the  develop 
ment  of  the  organs,  etc.,  is  under  the  empire  of 
the  electricity  of  the  living  being. 

When  Yolta  had  invented  the  apparatus  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  voltaic  pile,  Aldini,  the 
nephew  of  Galvani,  who  was  the  first  to  obsene 
the  facts  which  led  Volta  to  his  great  discovery 
tried  its  action  on  animals  which  had  been  killed 
and  on  criminals  who  had  been  executed.  The 
head  of  a bull,  detached  from  the  body  and  placed 
on  o table,  when  excited  by  the  electrical  current 
opened  its  eyes,  rolled  them  furiously,  inflated  its 
nostrils  and  shook  its  ears,  as  if  the  animal  went 
alive  and  prepared  for  combat.  On  another  tables 
the  plunges  of  a dead  horse  were  near  hurting  th# 
spectators,  and  did  break  the  apparatus  placed 
near  the  animaL 

Afterward,  in  England,  come  physiologist* 
purchased  from  a criminal  condemned  to  death 
his  own  body  (strange  bargain !)  in  order  to  terf 
the  animal  electric  theories,  and  also  with  the 
charitable  intention  of  (if  possible)  recalling  the 
hanged  man  to  life.  The  result  was  terrific.  The 
corpse  did  not  return  to  life,  but  a violent  and 
convulsive  respiration  was  produced,  the  eyes 
opened,  the  lips  were  convulsed,  and  the  face  of 
the  assassin,  no  longer  obeying  any  directing  iiv 
stinct,  presented  such  strange  contortions  of 
physiognomy,  that  one  of  the  spectators  fainted 
with  horror,  and  remained  for  several  days  in  at 
species  of  bewilderment.  Fuseli,  Reau,  Talma, 
in  their  mimicry  of  criminal  passions,  foil  for 
short  of  this  fearful  reality. 

Lightning  and  electricity  sometimes  set  on  fins 
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edifices  and  combustible  substances  which  come 
in  their  way  ; it  was,  therefore,  sought  to  pro- 
duce heat  by  the  electric  agent.  The  following 
was  one  of  the  many  experiments  tried.  Solder 
metallic  wires  to  both  extremities  of  a pile,  then 
bring  the  other  ends  of  those  wires  into  contact, 
so  that  an  electrical  current  may  pass  from  one 
to  the  other ; then  place  any,  even  the  most  in- 
soluble body,  in  the  midst  of  the  flame  surround- 
ing the  meeting  ends  of  the  wires,  and  it  will 
speedily  become  fluid.  Refractive  metals,  miner- 
als otherwise  insoluble,  earths,  flints,  nothing  can 
resist  the  action  of  such  a furnace. 

From  the  brilliant  fugitive  light  of  lightning, 
and  of  electric  sparks,  philosophers  were  led  to 
seek  in  electricity  a constant  and  useful  light. 
The  preceding  arrangement,  slightly  modified, 
succeeded  to  admiration  in  producing  the  desired 
effect.  Two  pieces  of  charcoal  placed  at  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  soldered  wires,  become 
ignited,  and  shine  with  a light  fully  as  dazzling 
as  that  of  the  sun.  It  was  attempted  to  substi- 
tute this  light  for  that  of  gas  in  shops,  public 
rooms,  etc.,  but  it  was  found  unsuitable  on 
account  of  its  overwhelming  brilliancy  hurting 
the  eyes.  It  is,  however,  constantly  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  huge  microscope  usually  called 
solar. 

With  the  voltaic  pile  a strong  motive  power 
has  been  obtained,  able  to  impel  vessels  on  the 
water,  and  to  work  machinery  on  land.  Voltaic 
electricity  also  acts  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Un- 
der its  influence  the  loadstone  accomplishes  so 
many  wonders  that  it  well  deserves  its  ancient 
name,  “ the  stone  of  Hercules.” 

We  may  imagine  that  one  day  it  was  said  to 
the  electric  current,  “ Don’t  you  think  you  could 
travel  as  a courier  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  on 
metallic  wires  1”  Before  the  word  “ Marseilles” 
could  well  be  uttered,  the  answer  had  already 
reached  the  extremity  of  France.  Ariel,  who 
boasted  that  ho  could  11  put  a girdle  round  the 
earth  in  forty  inmutes,”  was  a laggard  when  com- 
pared with  the  electric  telegraph.  How  true  were 
the  memorable  words  of  Napoleon  I. : “ The 
sovereigns  who  preceded  me  never  understood 
that  in  modem  times  the  power  of  science  makes 
part  of  the  science  of  power.” 

Modern  physics  have  established  the  fact  that 
our  globe  is  one  grand  electric  machine,  whose 
currents  direct  the  magnetic  needle,  which  in  its 
turn  serves  as  a guide  to  navigators.  Chemistry 
owes  to  electricity  so  many  compositions  and  de- 
compositions, so  many  various  molecular  actions, 
so  many  metals  produced  for  the  first  time,  that, 
in  a word,  the  most  comprehensive  chemical 
theory  is  that  of  the  electrical  properties  of  the 
primitive  elements  of  simple  or  compound  bodies. 
Lightning  and  electricity  draw  with  them  a small 
quantity  of  matter,  divided  into  excessively  min- 
ute portions.  With  these  they  coat , so  to  speak, 
the  bodies  with  which  they  como  in  contact.  I 
have  seen  specimens  of  coarse  marble  or  compact 
limestone,  forming  the  pointed  summits  of  some 
promontories  in  the  bay  of  Cannes,  in  Provence, 
and  which,  struck  repeatedly  by  lightning,  are 


covered  with  a layer  of  silver  equal  in  thickness 
to  a silver  dollar.  The  art  of  electro-plating  in 
gold  and  Bilver,  coming  every  day  into  more 
general  use,  owes  its  origin  to  the  enlightened 
observations  of  M.  de  Larive,  of  Geneva. 

Galvanoplasty  is  the  latest  adaptation  of  this 
process.  The  idea  occurred  to  M.  Jaccbi,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  that  electricity  might  be  made  to 
bear  along  the  metals,  such  as  copper,  silver,  or 
gold,  contained  in  a chemical  bath,  and  to  deposit 
them  in  great  thickness  on  a sculptured  plate,  in 
order  to  take  oflf  a faithful  impression,  a regular 
metallic  mould.  By  this  process  an  engraved 
plate,  a medal,  a cup  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  can 
be  reproduced  without  any  other  agent  than 
electricity  and  time.  The  great  merit  of  the  an- 
tique bronzes  is  the  lightness  and  extreme  tenuity 
of  the  sculptured  metal.  These  are  much  more 
eminently  the  characteristics  of  M.  Jacobi's  met- 
allico-electric  sculptures,  produced  simply  by  elec- 
tricity taking  up  the  metal  in  a chemical  bath,  and 
then  depositing  it  in  an  even  layer  on  the  exterior 
or  interior  of  any  mould  whatever.  It  is,  in  a 
word,  the  art  of  carving,  modeling,  and  moulding 
by  electricity. 

Let  us  enter  the  workshop  of  M.  Coblentz,  in 
the  Rue  Chariot  in  Paris.  It  is  a miserable-look- 
ing den,  in  which  a series  of  dirty  buckets,  filled 
with  a metallic  fluid,  subjected  to  the  action  of 
voltaic  piles,  work  silently  at  their  artistic  labor, 
whose  elements  are  borrowed  from  the  science  of 
electricity.  The  labor  consists  in  filling  the 
buckets  with  fluid,  and  in  keeping  together  the 
plates  of  copper  and  zinc  which  constitute  the 
active  part  of  the  process.  Y ou  turn  your  eyes 
from  the  operations  of  these  unconscious  artisans, 
and  in  a neighboring  hall,  filled  with  thousands 
of  the  objects  produced,  you  will  find  much  to  ex- 
cite your  admiration.  There  are  bronzes  of  aston- 
ishing lightness,  and  in  beautiful  relief.  There 
are  the  great  state  seals  for  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
III.,  reproduced  in  silver,  with  all  that  fineness  of 
artistic  engraving  which  renders  the  medals  and 
the  coins  of  the  present  day  almost  impossible  to 
bo  counterfeited.  There  are  ornaments  carved  in 
alto-relievo  with  a grace  and  beauty  which  would 
have  seemed  fabulous  to  those  who  lived  before 
1850.  One  has  only  to  bring  to  M.  Coblentz  a 
model  in  wax,  plaster,  earthen- ware,  armorial 
bearings,  the  impress  of  a seal,  or  any  other  object, 
natural  or  artificial,  and  he  will  return  you  an  ex- 
quisite metallic  fac-similc.  By  this  same  process, 
flowers,  fruits,  even  anatomical  specimens,  and 
objects  of  natural  history,  have  been  (if  I may 
coin  a verb)  fac- similized  in  metal.  At  the  war- 
office  there  has  lately  been  established  a work- 
shop for  the  galvanoplastic  reproduction  of  the 
copper-plates  of  the  map  of  France,  in  order  both 
to  reduce  the  price,  and  to  render  additions  and 
corrections  possible  ; for  if  a defective  portion  in 
a galvanoplastic  plate  be  removed,  it  can  easily 
be  produced  anew  in  the  metallic  bath. 

Galvanoplasty  is  to  sculpture  and  engraving 
what  photography  is  to  painting.  To  equal  a 
photographic  proof  with  the  hand  would  require 
yean  of  industry  and  a consummate  knowledge 
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of  art.  In  the  same  way,  to  reproduce,  other-  with  it  metallic  particles,  in  order  to  abandon 
wise  than  by  galvanoplasty,  a statuette  or  a baa-  them  whenever  any  obstacle  impedes  their  piog- 
relief,  with  the  precision  and  fidelity  of  the  elec-  ress.  It  is  thus  that  a torrent  rolls  stones  and 
trie  agent,  would  require  more  than  the  talent  of  sand  along  its  channel,  in  order  to  deposit  them 
afirst-rato  artist.  in  the  plain.  In  physical  experiments  may  be 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  galvanoplasty  of  nature,  remarked  numerous  instances  of  matter  trane- 
This  entire  globe,  with  its  magnetized  atmosphere,  ported  by  the  electric  current.  Thus,  take  two 
its  solid  continents,  its  internal  nucleus  in  a state  vessels  half  filled  with  water,  and  establish  a 
of  igneous  fusion,  and  the  electrical  reactions  communication  between  them  by  a simple  wetted 
which  are  its  consequences,  is,  in  fact,  a regular  electrical  wire  ; one  of  the  vessels  will  empty  its 
electrical  machine  or  pile,  having  its  currents  di-  contents  into  the  other  by  a mysterious  process, 
reeled  from  east  to  west,  as  indicated  by  its  action  The  saltness  of  water  even  can  thus  be  sent  horn 
on  the  needle  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  which  it  one  vase  into  another;  and  you  can  even  cause 
directs  north  and  south.  These  currents  circu-  to  pass  innocuously  through  a substance  a body 
late  incessantly  beneath  the  soil,  and  traverse  all  which,  if  not  conducted  by  electricity,  would  act 
the  materials  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  violently  upon  it.  All  the  admirable  mechanism 
composed,  opening  for  themselves  a path  whose  of  nutrition,  secretion,  digestion  in  living  beings, 
direction,  and  especially  the  quantity  of  the  fluid,-  is  founded  on  electrical  movements  ; and  this  is 
depend  on  the  state  and  composition  of  the  soil,  so  certain,  that  in  animals  whose  nerves  comma- 
These  electric  currents,  however  weak  they  may  nicating  with  the  stomach  have  been  severed,  dir 
be,  draw  off  at  length  the  metallic  portions  of  the  gestion  has  been  re-established  by  replacing  the 
soil,  and  bear  them  along  as  far  as  the  first  ob-  missing  portions  of  nerve  by  a metallic  plate  or 
stacle  they  meet,  or  diminution  of  strength  which  wire,  which  restores  the  electrical  communict? 
they  experience.  Then  they  leave  them,  and  tion.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  tbs 
there  is  formed  a deposit  or  vein  of  metal.  This  power  of  the  great  Creator  is  most  vividly  dio* 
principally  takes  place  in  the  great  fissures  or  played  in  the  smallest  objects  of  nature.  For 
crevices  of  the  soil,  filled  by  heaped-up  fragments  those  who  know  how  to  observe,  what  can  be  a 
which  have  fallen  from  above,  or  by  lava  which  more  striking  evidence  of  the  might  of  a Divine 
has  bubbled  up  from  the  interior  nucleus.  Thc$e  directing  hand  than  these  grand  silent  opera- 
are  the  veins  which  the  miner  explores  by  means  tions,  fulfilling  their  end  without  effort,  without  re- 
of  subterranean  galleries,  cut  through  that  portion  sistance,  without  shock — producing,  developing, 
of  the  soil  which  has  been  impregnated  with  me-  nourishing,  and  preserving  the  living  being  1 while 
tallic  substances,  cither  in  their  pure  and  native  when  man  wishes  to  command  the  elements  by 
state,  as  gold  and  mercury,  or  in  an  oxydized  or  opposing  them  one  against  the  other,  fire,  water, 
earthy  condition,  as  iron,  copper,  zinc,  etc.  wind,  steam,  hammers,  and  levers — a host  of  nat- 

A beautiful  experiment,  first  tried,  I believe,  by  ural  and  of  artificial  powers — hiss,  growl,  and 
Mr.  Cross,  shows  this  process  clearly.  You  place  roar  with  a thousand  inharmonious  voices,  ever 
on  a platform  a large  mass  of  moist  potter's  clay,  ready  to  escape  from  the  empire  and  the  sway  of 
blended  with  any  species  of  metallic  particles  of  mere  human  intelligence. 

extreme  minuteness,  and  under  the  earthy  form  If  you  plant  in  the  ground,  at  a certain  dis- 
of  a metallic  oxide.  You  divide  the  mass  of  clay  tance  apart,  two  large  metallic  plates  united  by 
in  two,  by  means  of  some  cutting  instrument,  a long  metallic  wire  ttretched  in  the  air,  thk 
such  as  the  blade  of  a large  knife  or  of  a sabre  : wire  is  passed  through  by  an  almost  continuous 
you  then  bring  together,  until  they  touch,  the  two  current.  As  the  currents  of  the  terrestrial  globe 
portions  momentarily  separated.  Then,  by  send-  go  from  east  to  west,  we  might  expect  that  the 
ing  an  electrical  current  through  the  whole  mass,  metallic  deposits  of  nature  would  principally  oo- 
there  becomes  formed  in  the  cleft  a metallic  depo-  cur  along  the  chains  of  mountains  or  the  fissures 
sit,  a vein  in  miniature,  revealing  to  us  the  secret  in  the  soil  running  from  north  to  south,  and 
of  nature's  treasures  laid  up  in  the  vast  fissures  of  which  would  naturally  impede  the  passage  of  the 
the  primitive  and  secondary  strata.  electric  currents  moving  from  east  to  weaL 

M.  Becquerel  has  tried  with  electricity  the  ar-  Such  is  in  effect  the  auriferous  chain  of  the  Ural, 
gentiferous  soils  of  France  and  of  other  coun-  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia.  It  appeals 
tries,  and  the  question  of  the  electrical  extraction  very  probable  that  the  same  holds  good  with  the 
of  the  precious  metal  by  a voltaic  current,  which  mountains  of  California  and  Australia ; but  suffi- 
bears  it  along,  is  completely  solved  in  a scien-  cient  observations  have  not  yet  been  made  to  e*» 
tific  point  of  view.  It  remains  to  be  considered  tablish  its  certainty. 

under  an  economical  aspect.  I remember  per-  In  the  galvanoplasty  of  nature,  we  ask  whence 
fectly  to  have  seen  enormous  ingots,  formed  of  come  these  metals — that  native  gold  which  the 
silver,  drawn  thus  from  metalliferous  soils.  This  earth  contains  in  considerable  masses.  Nuggets 
silver  was  of  extreme  purity.  Nature  has  then  have  been  found  worth  more  than  four  thousand 
her  interior  galvanoplasty,  as  she  has,  according  pounds.  Physically  speaking,  nothing  is  pro* 
to  an  ancient  crystallographcr,  her  subterraneous  duced,  and  nothing  is  destroyed.  All  the  great 
geometry : “ Natura  geometriam  cxercct  in  visce - forces  of  nature,  mechanical,  physical,  chemical, 
ribus  terra.”  vegetable,  and  animal,  which  pervade  the  entire 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  so  impalpable  globe,  can  neither  produce  nor  anniliilate  a single 
an  agent  as  the  electrical  current  can  carry  along  particle  of  matter ; but  these  fbrees.  can  move, 
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ante,  and  condense  A©  metallic  particle*  dissem- 
inated through  the  soil,  and  g&lvanepUstiae  them 
into  a piece  of  pure  gold,  or  u*ggtt. 

M.  Sage,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  French 
mint,  has  discovered  the  existence  of  gold  in  the 
soil  surrounding  Paris.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  espe- 
cially the  vine,  take  up  from  the  soil  nutritive 
juices  which  become  incorporated  with  their 
stems  and  bark.  In  horning  vine  branches,  all 
the  carbonic  particles  disappear,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  a trifling  residuum  of  ashes.  By  col- 
lecting a sufficient  quantity  of  these  ashes,  and 
subjecting  them  to  chemical  processes,  a small 
quantity  of  gold  appears.  By  this  process,  M. 
Sage  collected  sufficient  to  coin  four  or  five 
twenty  franc  pieces.  We  may  remark  that,  in 
a utilitarian  point  of  view,  this  beautiful  experi- 
ment was  by  no  means  successful.  The  price  of 
fabrication,  including  every  thing,  amounted  to 
upward  of  one  hundred  francs  for  each  pieee. 
Thus,  the  expense  was  five  times  as  great  as  the 
value.  This  recalls  a saying  current  in  Spanish 
America  : « The  first  man  who  discovers  a silver 
mine  loses  his  fortune ; if  it  be  a gold  mine,  he 
dies  in  the  poor-house.” 

Galvanoplasty,  bom  as  it  were  yesterday, 
among  the  electric  sciences,  every  day  aug- 
ments its  theoretical  and  practical  domain.  The 
science  considered  complete  to-day,  ceases  to  be 
so  to-morrow.  What  would  the  artists  who  lived 
before  1840  have  said,  if  they  had  been  shown  a 
bronze  statue  obtained  without  fusion  and  mark- 
ed with  incredible  fineness  of  detail  1 

In  the  above  explanation  of  some  of  the  effects 
of  electricity,  we  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
aurora  borealis  and  the  electric  currents  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  which  have  a sensible  effect  on 
the  magnetic  needle.  Other  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity have  also  been  observed  in  the  planets. 
Thus  our  picture  is  very  incomplete,  and  yet,  two 
centuries  ago,  the  name  yon  of  this  vast  science 
had  no  existence ! Why  is  the  domain  of  elec- 
tricity so  vast?  Because,  through  its  mechan- 
ical, physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  proper- 
ties, the  electrical  agent  reigns  in  reality  over  all 
nature. 


SOMETHING  FOR  THE  LADIES  ABOUT 
COLORS. 

TO  ladies  who  make  cunning  use  of  color— -not 
by  painting  their  faces,  but  by  a deep  and 
subtle  study  of  costume ; to  artists,  house-fur- 
nishers, ornamental  gardeners,  and  others,  there 
have  been  officially  delivered  at  Paris  and  Lyons, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  sundry  lec- 
tures by  M.  Chevreul,  upon  the  practical  effect 
of  certain  laws  connected  with  the  contrast  of  col- 
on ; and  these  lectures,  which  were  formed  by 
him  into  a book  fifteen  years  ago,  have  been  late- 
ly translated  into  English.  Having  read  the 
translation,  we  write  what  follows  : 

Monsieur  Chevreul,  learned  in  the  law  of  col- 
on, was  appointed  long  ago  to  superintend  the 
dyeing  department  of  the  manufactory  of  the 
Gobelin  tapestries.  Ons  of  the  first  questions 
asked  of  him  was,  Why  ars  the  black  tints  bad 


that  are  employed  as  shadow*  in  blue  draperies! 
He  answered  that  the  black  was  of  course  spoiled 
by  contrast.  M.  Chevreul  followed  up  his  hint 
by  arranging  together  various  masses  of  colored 
wool  taken  from  the  warehouse,  observed  how 
colors  put  side  by  side  mutually  affected  one 
another  ; and,  from  that  point,  carried  on  his  re- 
searches in  various  ways  to  maturity.  We  state 
some  of  the  results,  chiefly  having  in  mind  the 
uses  to  which  ladies  may  put  them. 

First  must  be  set  down  two  very  plain  rules. 
One  concerns  the  setting  side  by  side  of  two 
different  shades  of  the  same  color.  Put  side  by 
side  squares  tinted  with  Indian  ink,  each  square 
having  one  uniform  tint,  but  no  two  squares  of  the 
same  intensity.  Arrange  them  in  a row,  accord- 
ing to  a regular  scale,  beginning  with  the  lightest 
and  ending  with  the  darkest.  Then  every  square 
will  be  seen  to  be  modified  by  those  on  either  side 
of  it ; the  border  next  a darker  square  will  be 
lightened  in  effect — the  border  next  a light  square 
will  be  darkened  in  effect.  The  whole  row  of 
tinted  squares,  seen  from  a little  distance,  will  be 
made  in  this  way  to  appear  not  flat,  but  fluted. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  tints  upon  each  other. 

The  effect  of  hues,  or  contrasting  colors,  may 
be  expressed  in  the  second  main  rule — Contrast- 
ing or  complementary  colors  are  such  as  when 
blended  together  give  rise  to  the  perception  of 
whiteness.  The  most  perfect  of  these  relations 
is  that  existing  between  blue,  yellow,  and  red ; 
for,  mix  those  three  eolors,  and  they  produce 
white ; consequently  a color  complementary  to 
each  of  these  is  made  by  blending  the  other  two. 
Because  blue  with  yellow  creates  green,  green  ii 
the  complement  of  red  ; because  red  and  yellow 
create  orange,  orange  is  the  complement  of  blue ; 
because  red  and  blue  create  violet,  violet  is  the 
complement  of  yellow.  The  eye  itself  can  per- 
form these  changes  ; look  upon  a blue  and  a 
yellow,  and  in  a little  while  both  will  appear  to  be 
green.  Again,  take  a square  colored  red,  and  ob- 
serve it.  Take  also  a square  colored  blue,  and  ob- 
serve it.  Place  them  side  by  side.  The  red 
square  where  it  is  near  the  blue  will  have  a yellow- 
er tinge  than  the  rest ; and  into  the  blue  on  the 
other  border  some  little  shade  of  green  will 
enter.  That  is  because  every  color  tends  to  sug- 
gest its  opposite  (or  complement)  around  its  bor- 
ders, and,  as  we  have  explained,  the  opposite  of 
red  is  green — the  opposite  of  blue,  orange. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  eye, 
fatigued  with  looking  at  one  color,  is  disposed  to 
receive  the  impression  of  its  complement.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a lady  in  a draper** 
shop  is  looking  at  red  stuffs ; and,  after  having 
seen  five  or  six  pieces,  begins  to  complain  of  tbe 
bad  color  of  those  subsequently  shown  to  her. 
The  color  is  not  bad ; but  her  eye,  weary  of  led, 
no  longer  receives  the  impression  of  it  vividly, 
or  as  a source  of  pleasure.  Let  the  prudent 
tradesman  not  allow  ten  or  eleven  red  stuffs  to  be 
looked  at  in  succession  ; but,  after  about  the  fifth, 
contrive  to  submit  for  inspection  something  green. 
A very  good  green  it  is  sure  to  seem  if  it  be  only 
of  a tolerable  color ; and,  after  dwelling  on  it  for 
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a little  time,  the  customer  may  ge  on  looking  at 
tiie  rede,  and  will  be  sure  to  see  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Accustomed  to  a tittle  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples, and  knowing  pretty  well  how  colors  stand 
related  to  each  other,  any  person  may  avoid  gross 
errors  of  taste  in  house-furnishing,  in  dressing,  in 
the  arrangement  of  a nosegay,  and  in  ail  such 
matters.  The  main  relations  of  color  to  be  borne 
in  mind  are  these  : Green  is  the  opposite,  and 
complement,  to  red ; green,  therefore,  reddens 
adjacent  hues,  and  red  adds  a green  tinge  to 
them ; but  green  and  red  set  off  each  other  to 
the  best  advantage  when  placed  side  by  side — 
the  green  looking  greener,  toe  red  redder — and 
this  is,  of  course,  most  thoroughly  the  effect  when 
the  two  colors  are  alike  in  depth  of  tone.  What 
green  is  to  red,  yellow  is  to  violet,  and  blue  to 
orange.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that 
the  yellow  tints  of  green  suggest  their  comple- 
ments and  opposites,  the  violet-reds ; the  yellow- 
oranges  contrast  with  violet-blues,  and  the  orange- 
reds  with  the  blue-greens. 

Thus  the  pink  of  the  complexion  is  brought  out 
by  a green  setting  in  dress  or  bonnet ; and  any 
lady  who  has  a fair  complexion,  that  admits  of 
having  its  rose  tint  a little  heightened,  may  make 
effective  use  of  the  green  color,  but  it  should  be  a 
delicate  green,  since  it  is  of  importance  to  pre- 
serve harmony  of  tone.  When  there  is  in  the 
face  a tint  of  orange  mixed  with  brown,  a brick- 
red  hue  will  result  from  the  use  of  green  ; if  any 
gteen  at  all  be  used  in  such  a case  it  should  be 
dark. 

But  for  the  orange  complexion  of  a brunette 
there  is  no  color  superior  to  yellow.  This  im- 
parts violet  to  a fair  skin,  and  injures  its  effect.  A 
skin  more  yellow  than  orange  has  its  yellow 
nentralized  by  the  suggestion  of  the  complement, 
and  a dull  white  effect  imparted.  The  orange 
skin,  however,  has  the  yellow  neutralized  and  the 
red  left ; so  that  the  freshness  of  complexion  is 
increased  in  black-haired  beauties. 

As  the  complement  of  violet  is  yellow,  which 
no  lady  desires  to  see  added  to  the  color  of  her 
skin,  it  follows  that  violet  is  only  suitable  for  dress 
When  it  is  very  deep  in  tone,  and  worn  by  those 
who  wish  to  have  the  complexion  whitened  by 
oontrast. 

Blue  imparts  orange,  which  enriches  white  com- 
plexions and  light  flesh  tints ; it  also  of  course 
improves  the  yellow  hair  of  blondes.  Blue,  there- 
fore, is  the  standard  color  for  a blonde,  as  yellow 
is  for  a brunette.  But  the  brunette  who  has  al- 
ready too  much  orange  in  her  face  must  avoid  set- 
ting k in  blue. 

, Orange  suits  nobody.  It  whitens  a brunette, 
but  that  is  scarcely  a desirable  effect,  and  it  is 
*giy-  Red,  unless  when  it  is  of  a dark  hue,  to 
increase  the  effect  of  whiteness  by  contrast  of 
tone,  is  rarely  suitable  in  any  close  neighborhood 
to  a lady's  skin.  Rose-red  destroys  the  freshness 
of  a good  complexion ; it  suggests  green.  For 
this  reason  it  ought  not  to  be  chosen  for  the 
lining  and  hangings  of  the  boxes  of  a theatre,  if 
ladies  who  frequent  it  are  to  look  well  in  their 


evening  toilets.  Rose-red,  wine-red,  and  light 
crimson  boxes  give  a green  tint  to  the  ladies  in 
them ; if  they  would  rather  have  the  best  made 
of  all  natural  rose  in  their  faces,  the  hangings 
they  should  wish  for  ought  to  be  light  green. 
But  they  would  suit  best  pale  or  fair  complexions, 
just  as  the  amber  hangings  at  the  opera-house 
in  the  Haymarket  used  to  be  best  suited,  and,  in 
fact,  only  suited,  for  brunettes.  The  dark  crimp 
son  of  the  draperies  adopted  at  the  rival  house 
were  more  impartial,  since  they  tended  by  con- 
trast to  the  whitening  of  all  faces  to  which  they 
served  as  background. 

Enough  has  been  said  now  to  display  some 
principles  that  may  he  carried  into  application  in 
a thousand  ways.  The  painter  upon  canvas 
knows  that  if  he  places  certain  colors  side  by  side, 
though  they  be  as  pure  as  tube  can  hold,  yet  they 
may  look  dirty  because  they  spoil  each  other  by 
the  complements  that  they  suggest.  He  knows 
that  in  painting  from  the  model,  wherever  there 
is  much  contrast  of  color  in  small  compass,  he 
must  not  directly  imitate  each  color  that  he  copiei 
with  a stroke  of  the  same  color  from  his  brush ; 
he  is  compelled  to  use  false  tints  to  get  the  true 
ones.  Upon  the  same  plan  must  a lady  go  to 
work  in  the  compounding  of  a nosegay  or  the 
trimming  of  a bonnet,  keeping  apart  those  colors 
that  can  not  come  together  without  quarreling. 
Thus  she  would  do  well  to  trim  a yellow  bonnet 
with  violet  or  blue,  and  a green  bonnet  with  rose, 
red,  or  white  flowers,  and  to  follow  the  same 
general  idea  in  grouping  the  colors  of  a dress. 

Contrast  of  rich  color  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
dress  of  soldiers,  and  it  has  an  economic  use.  The 
soldier  in  his  bright  uniform  of  green  and  yellow, 
blue  and  scarlet,  or  whatever  else  it  be,  will  seem 
to  be  well  clothed  when  all  the  seams  of  his  coat, 
perhaps,  are  white,  and  he  is  really  threadbare  ; 
for  if  the  colors  be  but  well  contrasted  they  will 
set  each  other  off  and  remain  to  the  last  intensi- 
fied. Just  in  the  same  way  a civilian  may  wear 
in  the  summer  a black  coat  that  is  not  new,  and 
over  white  trowsers  it  will  be  made  to  look  by  con- 
trast excellent  as  to  its  color.  But  let  him  buy 
in  the  winter  a new  pair  of  black  trowsers  and 
put  them  on : the  old  coat  causes  them  to  seem 
fearfully  black  and  glossy,  and  is  made  by  them 
in  return  to  look  really  much  older  and  whiter 
than  it  is. 

The  same  ideas  M.  Chevreul  carries  into  the 
business  of  house-furnishing.  Dark  paper-hang- 
ings he  proscribes,  as  absorbing  too  much  light, 
red  and  violet  as  damaging  tho  color  of  the  skin, 
orange  as  tiresome  by  reason  of  intensity.  He 
recommends  only  yellow  and  light  tones  of  green 
and  blue.  Y ellow  combines'  well  with  mahogany 
furniture,  but  spoils  the  look  of  gilding.  Light 
green  suits  well  both  with  mahogany  and  gilding. 
Light  blue  suits  with  mahogany  fairly,  and  with 
gilding  admirably  : it  also  combines  better  then 
blue  with  yellow  and  orange  woods — is  therefore 
good  for  drawing-rooms.  A gray  pattern  on  a 
white  ground — pattern  and  ground  being  balanced 
pretty  evenly — is,  however,  very  strongly  recom- 
mended. A#  a general  rule,  says  M.  Chevreul, 
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the  color  of  the  covering  of  the  chairs  should  be 
complementary  to  the  prevailing  color  of  the 
paper-hanging.  The  window  curtains  should  be 
of  the  color  of  the  chairs,  having  fringes  of  the 
color  of  the  paper-hanging.  The  carpet  should 
he  chosen  by  the  same  rule,  to  give  distinctness 
to  the  effect  of  the  furniture ; green  and  black 
being  better  dominant  colors  under  mahogany 
than  red,  scarlet,  or  orange.  To  mahogany  chairs 
gTeen  covers  are  good  when  uniformity  is  not  de- 
sired. In  small  rooms  a harmony  should  be 
sought  by  carrying  throughout  an  analogy  of  col- 
or— the  contrast  should  be  of  tones  and  hues  of 
the  same  color : it  is  only  in  large  rooms  that  the 
contrast  of  color  can  be  thoroughly  well  carried 
out. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  multiply  examples  of 
this  theory.  We  have  desired  only  to  amuse  our- 
selves and  at  least  one  section  of  our  readers. 

V;  STOOPING  TO  CONQUER. 

ON  a fashionable-looking  morning,  ten  years 
past,  a gay  group,  consisting  of  three  ladies 
and  three  gentlemen,  came  out  of  a cake-shop  in 
the  main  street  of  an  Irish  spa-town,  chatted 
awhile  beyond  the  door-step,  and  then  parted ; 
the  ladies  turning  up,  the  gentlemen  down  street , 
as  is  the  country  phrase.  At  that  moment  a 
young  man  in  mourning,  with  a frank,  fine  coun- 
tenance, darkened  by  what  looked  to  be  unusual 
sternness,  was  walking  rapidly  up  the  street  to- 
ward them. 

44  Good-mo’nin’,  Checkley.” 

44  How  d’ye  do,  Checkley !” 

“What’s  in  the  wind,  John,  eh!”  cried  the 
three  gentlemen  at  once. 

“ How  d’ye  do,  gentlemen  1”  rejoined  the  young 
man  addressed,  passing  the  speakers  as  if  indis- 
posed to  further  parley. 

“ That’s  a match,”  said  one. 

“ Who ! Checkley  and  Jane  Delmege  1” 

“ Yes.” 

“ No,  I say : an  old  fox  is  not  trapped  so  easi- 
ly. Report  says  all  is  not  right  over  the  water.” 

“ By  Jove !”  cried  the  first  speaker,  after  look- 
ing back,  “ she’s  distanced  him  already,  or  he’s 
taken  himself  off.  Her  fortune  wouldn’t  do, 
maybe.” 

“ It  won’t  do,  depend  upon  it,  if  it  would — of 
which  I know  nothing,”  was  the  rejoinder. 

The  ladies  had  made  a little  move  preparatory 
to  the  pause  to  speak,  and  looked  blankly  at  one 
another  as  Mr.  Checkley  raised  his  hat  and  passed 
on — abruptly  rather  than  hurriedly,  as  if  he  lack- 
ed the  inclination  rather  than  the  time  to  stay. 

“ What  on  earth  ails  him?”  exclaimed  the  eld- 
est of  the  three. 

44  I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  answered  the  sec- 
ond. 

“ Nor  do  I,”  was  expressed  in  the  countenance 
of  the  youngest,  but  she  did  not  speak.  She 
watched  the  young  man’s  progress  until  his  mov- 
ing round  a comer  into  a street  off  the  main  one 
took  him  out  of  sight ; and  when,  after  a mo- 
ment, as  she  and  her  companions  turned  in  the 
same  direction,  #he  saw  him  go  by  her  door  with- 


out a glance  toward  the  house,  an  expression  of 
both  pique  and  perplexity  gathered  round  bear 
parted  lips  and  soft  brown  eyes.  When  left  at 
home,  she  entered  as  if  scarcely  seeing  whither 
she  was  going.  She  walked  into  a parlor,  «at 
down  on  a sofa,  and  remained  for  some  minute* 
pulling  at  the  ends  of  her  sash,  absently,  as  if 
I her  thoughts  had  got  into  a cross-knot  which  she 
was  endeavoring  to  disentangle.  A knock  at  the 
hall-door  startled  her  out  of  her  reverie ; she  rose, 
and  moved  toward  a large  bow- window ; as  she 
reached  it,  the  subject  of  her  thoughts  walked 
into  the  room. 

“ You  are  alone  1”  said  he. 

44  Yes,”  she  replied,  “ I am,  Mr.  Checkley.” 

Intent  on  his  own  thoughts,  be  did  not  seem 
to  notice  the  coldness  of  her  manner.  He  took 
her  unoffered  hand,  dropped  it,  and,  turning  to 
the  window,  looked  thence  for  some  minutes  be- 
fore he  spoke  again.  Then  he  said  slowly : 

| 44 1 came  to  bid  you  good-by.”  The  lady’* 

countenance  changed,  and  changed  again.  She 
looked  relieved  rather  than  otherwise  when  he 
had  added  : 44 1 am  going — to  emigrate.  Not  to 
America,”  he  continued,  following  her  eyes  to  a 
large  map  hung  upon  the  wall ; “ nor  to  Austra- 
lia. I am  going  further  from  you,  Jane.  I am 
going  to  do  what  will  divide  us  more  widely, 
more  finally.  I am  going  to  quit  the  position, 
and  not  the  place  which  I was  born  in.  After 
this  week,  you  can  no  longer  give  me  your  ac- 
quaintance— I can  no  longer  accept  it.  I came 
to  see  you  once  more,  upon  the  footing  of  old 
times — happy  times  to  me.  I came  to  make  a 
parting  request  to  you — that  you  will  hear  me 
for  a few  minutes,  and  without  reply.  This 
morning,  all  I possessed  was  swept  from  me — aft 
a blow.  I was  left  but  the  bare  means  of  main- 
taining my  orphan  brothers,  by  entering  at  once 
upon  a servile  employment.  I have  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  so.  But  I had  my  heart  too,  to — I 
could  not  reconcile  that  to  my  debased  position* 

I can  not  meet  you  upon  an  equal  footing;  I 
would  not  meet  you  upon  any  other.  Before  I 
leave  you  forever,  I came  to  tell  you,  in  words, 
that  I love  you ; that  I sought  you  with  the  hope 
of  winning  you ; that  I only  waited  to  feel  ift 
would  not  bo  presumptuous  in  me  to  expect  your 
preference.  Remember  that  I loved  you  fondly 
and  frankly,  as  long  as  I dare  ask  you  to  become 
my  wife ; I tell  you  so  now  solely  as  sn  avowal 
due  to  you,  not  for  my  own  sake.  When  I en- 
treat your  silence,  you  can  not  misconceive  my 
motive.  You  could  answer  me  now  in  one  way 
only,  and  I do  not  need  to  be  rejected.  Give  me 
your  hand  once  more,  for  old  times.  You  could 
not  hold  acquaintance  with  a carrier  1 No  words! 
God  bless  you  ! Good-by,  Jane — good-by.” 

This  strange  monologue  was  spoken  without 
pause,  although  deliberately.  The  speaker  had 
quitted  the  house  before  the  lady,  whose  breath 
he  had  taken  away  by  the  surprise,  could  have 
spoken,  had  he  wished  it.  She  was  disappoint- 
ed, bewildered,  pained.  She  had  been  awaken- 
ed, and  found  the  treasure-trove  of  her  dream- 
time  gone.  The  mystery  that  had  bung  like  a 
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golden  gossamer  between  two  young  fives  and 
the  world  was  withdrawn.  That  unspoken  con- 
fidence had  been  explained  away.  That  pleasant 
relation,  so  familiar,  yet  so  distant,  so  fond,  and 
yet  so  fearful,  was  to  be  no  more. 

And  he  was  to  be  a carrier  ! 

And  what  could  she  do  1 What  could  one  do 
in  whom  the  genteel  instincts,  tastes,  and  sym- 
pathies, loves,  hates,  and  aspirations,  of  three 
county  families  were  interwoven  and  bound  up 
closely  as  the  three  strands  of  the  broad  auburn 
plait  wound  round  that  fair  and  puzzled  head! 
What  could  Jane  Blakeney  Dawson  Dclmege 
say  to  a declaration  from  a carrier  1 Nothing. 
And  she  could  not  be  sorry  that  confusion  had 
been  beforehand  with  reflection  in  preserving  si- 
lence. For  a long  time  she  stood  still  where  he 
had  left  her — no  eyes  lived  over  the  way  to  watch 
her.  Spring  Lane  was  a one-sided,  semi-rural 
street,  stretching  toward  the  country,  like  a fash- 
ionable forefinger  extended  by  the  town  to  the 
neighboring  rusticities.  Its  upper  windows  look- 
ed into  the  deer-park  of  the  manor;  the  lower 
ones  upon  the  blank  dead-wall.  At  last  she 
moved  away,  went  up- stairs,  put  away  her  gloves 
and  bonnet  with  a sigh,  as  though  something  else 
was  laid  aside  with  them  in  the  wardrobe.  She 
walked  into  the  drawing-room ; opened  the  win- 
dows wider — she  felt  as  if  the  room  required 
more  air;  sat  down  with  her  hand  under  her 
head;  and  glancing  along  the  soft  green  grass 
and  shadowy  trees,  so  well  known  to  both  hen- 
self  and  him,  her  mind  ran  over  that  strange  in- 
terview : then  further  back,  to  other  conversa- 
tions, other  mornings,  till  a raiBt  came  over  both. 
For  a moment,  she  could  not  see  quite  clearly ; 
but  it  passed  away  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ; 
and  as  Sir  Harry’s  carriage  rolled  by  to  a call 
nett  door  but  one,  sho  could  distinguish  every 
member  of  the  party.  She  closed  her  meditation 
by  resolving  to  say  nothing  to  her  family  of  what 
had  occurred — to  let  John  Gheckley’s  course  dis- 
close itself.  It  was  enough  that  his  heart  was 
wrung,  poor  fellow  ! — it  would  ill  become  her  to 
bare  it  to  the  world.  Then  came  her  mother’s 
knock;  and  as  a first  step  to  her  part,  she  re- 
tired out  of  the  way  of  question  as  to  whom  she 
had  met  since  breakfast.  On  coming  down  to 
dinner,  she  found  that  some  passing  town-topic 
had  diverted  all  probability  of  embarrassing  in- 
quiry. It  was  not  till  the  same  hour  next  day 
that  the  facts  of  the  change  in  John  Checkley’s 
prospects  came  coherently  before  her.  He  had 
M outrun  the  constable”  in  the  report  of  his  own 
misfoTtunes. 

“ He  should  have  kept  matters  quiet  for  a lit- 
tle,” said  a guest  at  table.  “ He  might  have  bol- 
stered up  the  property  with  some  pretty  girl’s 
fortune.” 

“ That  eould  but  break  his  fall,  and  give  him 
a new  companion  in  it,”  replied  Mr.  Delmege. 
u But  that  he  might  have  done  so,  I have  very  little 
doubt.  Jane’s  cheeks  burned  ; but  her  father 
avoided  looking  toward  her  side  of  the  table. 
u That  he  mighty  and  did  not,  should  increase 
his  friends’  esteem  for  him.  Checkley  is  a ster- 
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ling  follow — a thoroughbred  gentleman,  he  his 
position  what  it  may.” 

“ Well,  I think  he  might  have  done  better  for 
himself,  and  for  others  too,”  rejoined  the  guest. 

14  A fellow  of  decent  family  can  not  sink  alone. 

A man  owes  it  to  his  connections  to  hold  his  head 
np,  if  he  can  at  all.  Checkley  ought  to  have  in- 
terest enough- to  get  a commission.” 

44  4 Live  horse,  and  you’ll  get  grass  !*  ” quoted 
Mr.  Delmege,  with  an  expressive  shrug. 

44  Fact!”  returned  the  guest,  smiling.  44 1 only 
hope  his  brothers  may  be  willing  to  do  as  much 
for  him.” 

Here  the  conversation  dropped.  The  heroism 
of  John  Checkley’s  resolution — time,  and  place, 
and  circumstance  considered — was  tacitly  recog- 
nized by  all  present ; but  every  one  had  a motive, 
through  politeness  or  prudence,  for  not  choosing 
to  enlarge  on  it  just  then. 

Not  quite  one  year  before,  John  Checkley  en- 
tered on  possession  of  a middle  interest,  old  as 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a large  tract  of  land  in  44  good 
heart”  and  favorably  located.  It  brought  with  it 
the  burden,  or,  as  he  would  rather  say,  the  privi- 
lege, of  providing  for  two  brothers,  twins,  and 
many  years  younger  than  himself.  As  playthings 
and  darlings  to  him  and  his  bride- elect,  he  looked 
forward  to  rearing  and  training  them,  to  settling 
them  in  professions,  or  dividing  with  them,  in  due 
season,  a property  trebled  in  value  by  his  care 
and  skill  and  the  44  good  time  coming” — the  mil- 
lennium of  the  farming  interest.  He  saw  nothing 
to  prevent  his  completing  all  his  schemes,  realiz- 
ing all  his  dreams.  He  planned  and  experiment* 
ed,  studied  and  worked ; and  through  all  he  loved. 

Absorbed  in  the  small  pleasures  and  trials  of  his 
daily  life,  sun  and  wind,  meeting  and  parting, 
took  his  time  and  thoughts  from  the  one  serious 
circumstance  most  likely  to  affect  him.  In  the 
distance,  like  a rain-cloud  far  away,  but  so  lying 
that  a single  change  may  bring  it  down,  there 
was  a danger  he  had  scarcely  looked  to — a bond 
guaranteed  by  his  father  for  a sum  extravagantly 
beyond  his  means  to  meet.  John  Checkley,  sen- 
ior, had  the  satisfaction  of  rescuing  the  county- 
treasurership  from  the  hands  of  a prudent,  well- 
principled  plebeian,  and  so  went  to  rest  with  his 
fathers.  His  aristocratic  friend,  the  treasurer, 

44  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul” — it  was  so  he  drank 
claret.  He  used  the  county  funds  for  his  own 
immediate  purposes,  fully  bent  on  making  his 
tenants  pay  up  to  the  grand  jury ; but,  mean- 
time, he  died.  The  heir  came  into  possession, 
but  considered  that  hiB  own  debts  should  take 
precedence  of  his  father’s ; the  rather  that,  they 
being  yet  uncontracted,  there  was  no  obligation 
whatsoever  to  discharge  them.  It  was  a mere 
extension  of  the  common  law  of  honor.  He  shut 
his  ears  and  his  pocket  on  the  creditors;  and 
down  came  the  county  upon  poor  John  Check- 
ley.  In  an  hour,  his  all  was  seized— crops,  stock, 
furniture— every  thing  except  two  horses  and 
two  carts  purchased  by  himself.  It  was,  indeed, 
rather  to  foil  the  bailiffs,  so  far,  than  to  serve 
44  the  master,”  that  these  were  claimed  and  kept 
for  him  by  his  workmen ; so  worthless  were  they 
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in  comparison  with  what  ibe  iaK  \%zA  laid 

bold  OR.  ' '/V  :'S- a;  ;V£y\  ■ ' .■  ■ ■■ 

Then  John  Checkley  looked  at nund  him.  It 
was  *a*y  to  estimate  his  r^ourtes.  H«  find 
relatives  v but  through  them  nothing  .fctisrid  be 
gained  without  defer jr,  perhaps  pot  mure*  «*sm 
with.  u ; and  he  touki  not  afibrd  time  iisyUsi 
trial  fie  pul  that  chance  out  tight,  lit  fact, 
he  po*#nrt$ed  nothing  but  those  cants.  *&d  hordes : 
he  etaiM  count  on  np  other  reality  for  support  pi 
his  orphan  brothers.  On  these,  then,  he  was  to 
tpeculate.  ; 4 \ • ^Vr/h' 

'When  he  had  quitted  the  presence  of  Miss 
Beltnege,  be  returned  ic  hi#  own  Woe,  only  to 
yield  it  up  to  atramger*.  H®  gave  up  jua  ae* 
count*  with  bis  land*  to  a receiver,  and  then  re*~ 
obitsly  turned  his  b»ek  Upon  Munodfy,  and,  m 
tkr  as  was  possible,  on  aU  aaspeiated  whb  ft . He 
toak  lodgings  for  his  brothers  and  hirowrif,  and  by 
the  week’s  ernd  had  disrated  fumself  from  the ; gen- 
teel company  of  a dreuit  around 

FountainstPWR  by  Ricans  of  advartiifeniC'Ri,  thfiri 
u .John  Cfceeklcy,  caniesv  piibfia custom 

for  the  conveyanop  of  good*,  ftit , rr  By  being  km 
own  v‘  guidt?^4  h»t  would  hiroadf  have  ai!  the  prof- 
11  of&fa  undartahrug?  and  ha  had  no  desire  1« 
avoid  that  office.  His  pride  was  of  that  proudest 
wort — that  whew  down,  mJfaeoMid  eiroumstiinryj 
in  linking  itedf  further ; and.  progress  being  the 
Uw  of  event*,  *trik*#  the  bottom  to  make.  sure 
of  an  uprise.  From  Frmmainstovm  ut  the  turn 
Hca'pfftt*  til Jjfe#  eaffiugu  paid  Uttri 

hhUUng*  fclni  tun.  HV  could  fieecaEplwh  (die  jaur* 
n«y  in  su  day«vand  thus  urmge  ai  the 

csdsel  .JESfe:  5*  "par:  117  a |W.  And. 

wiied  Ids  fed  and  stabled,  then* 

would  rthf  remain  efficient  ktf  a young  man  wid 
two  boy#  to  live  on. 

Goal*  were  the  article  nf  import jj  to 

these.  after  a trial,  he  conftaed  himself  ; and 
M Joins  Gbeckley  solicited  the  public  of  Foiiai- 
ainstovrn  to  try'  his  cos!*.  “ Of  his  former  asso- 
ciates, some  dealt  with  him  for  their  pvtfc  con- 
venience; otbms  gave  him  ihxor  custom  through 
good  nature,;  and  others,  again,  pitronired  him 
through  lmpcrirocmiOtf  Tin*  Onmey  r,»f  *11  went 
into  the  same  punj«,  ami  that  puwo  was  filling  j 
John  Oh«ckley  was  prospenng  neyOnd  Mb  hopes. 
Wot  * few  of  hi#  old  eomp&mfcfls  ouA  fevm  almost 
ns  familiarly  as  <**far---wben  they  saw  him ; for 
his  fneze- mat  aiul  fcJFhat  could  easily  pass  un- 
observed *$  hio  4 and  the  distance  frosu  the  foci- 
W*y  to  the  middle  of  the  yireifl,  whero  Ik*  walked 
after  has  oars,  might  a*  well  be  wiles  a#  inches 
to  those  w ho  did  nut  chance  to  look  ocrx**  H* 
had  hkdr  too,  invitations  to  soont  peitijce — of 
bachelors  , but  steady  *mi  good-humored  reftiaab 
followbg  cads,  they  reasrol.  The  Iktling  dm; 
dictated  them  waft  neither  gratified  nos  offended ; 
it  ilicil  awiy  quietly,  hk«  roost  good  easy  things. 

The  rciotiuu  tb*4  hr  bits  self  luul  prcscribw]  ex* 
isted  unwhtd  between  him  ami  Miss  Delroege. 
They  avoided  each  other  so  eautiou#ly,  that  acci- 
dent luul  xil  the  credit  of  keeping  them  from 
meeting.  If  reliance  on  Imr  sympathy  had  hud 
my  past  in  hi#  tumive*  dr  expectations,  he  was 


; abt  bad  i^tptrsd  m ftsil  his  rmnsv 
ciation  of  their  ocquamUTiS?<\«brtp,  bw.  *|ro  haO 
gone  m further ; xh*  had  noX  fulfilled  hr*  hitter 
predtcMuxir  ^ thsi  .«h*  would  mmy  Imto  \ht.  neat 
marchiii g -regtro cm,  to  do  nwiy  with  sfi  tawi  bar- 
brancc  of  her  cvrurtfthsp  with  a earner/'  Two 
yew  &<uu  thefar  patting  hrtervlcw  pasaed  by.  slid 
*Kioh  o roamogc,  if  not  any  m&rmg^  vut  sw  ui- 
5«|fiy  as  far  as  frmu  her  pit/#pcct«. 

At  ll)/;  c\ns6  af  tlmi  Uzoe  *n  ecrouii twn Ubip  w 
the  ^ot^kiwstown.^ank,  bemw*  The 

^ who  had  teken 
a &ney  to  J v v - \ i uf  duts^  his  own 

ufetid  Him  tlw  filaee.  The  twin*  then 
oanduct/eii  the  imitw-hli'i^ncws  during  b^nk -h uuis. 
stillv  Fy  » iittio  matn&gcasfrcnt,  wot  tmitlbyg  a feir 
share  of  :?fchodl-duty ; rmd  the  oideat  bmlljcFa 
salary  wns  added  to  she  fommoit  &*&fc  &&& 

stix  rnontha  wmru,  tbc^  came  another  ebsiige 
Julm  Cbnckl^y  quilled  F t6unUiu6Swwn,  ■ Ihti  #e- 
ptiat  said,  a eitrt alien  of  more  ease  xod  Inrai  be 
Ert^laod.  Gilo  of  the  t>Vtn«  sucVKS^ted  1#  ihe 
place  k the  honk  ig:tiaz  mtetmL  io  Mr,  John 
Checkley's  store,  « Urge  qoantitt  of  ct»3#t  « 
uumhor  of  borws,  were  ^ criedM  aatf 

xnd  the  ptmoeds  Uvdgvd  for  the  wf 

tbe  twins,  who  earnestly  desired  to  attain  a penv 
ftatsioa  bembUry  in  the  fexnftr  TW  lad  him- 
^Ifde  jfeiTted  with  full  light  heart  in  enter  on 
n«vr  pursuit.  The  twin  acormntunt  w^ort  foilowvjd 
in  his  eldest  brothers  steps  to  England,  ami  a 
. teijin’V'  f<*6. . vtny  lost  sight 

ui‘  rvien 

■ ^h.«vtr  the-  d &>x6fc€kii  if  the  ka 

pi  )f  *) 

that,  when  ibe  deuxs  wore  cleared  idf — yrt  * dis^ 
Unt  pro«pact— «mnc  roember  of  the  family  would 
repossess  the  old  plat*  . 

John  GbeekJd?  »*  fnanagtv  ktr>,g  be- 

fotr  euxy  body  teoi&d  i&  too  him  b^ck  His 
thotnugh  khhwlWigV  ol  the  complieatcii  relation* 
ships  sad  vdiuisciitfft*  of  the  neighboring  gentry 
was  of  no  tfnai!  frmmvvciAl  value  'in  iwrobkd  end 
ckangefiit  timoa  c ik  mured  him  Ibe  place  af  hi* 
now  superafrotiatod  friend.  It  h#p^r^d  th  b r 
*t  the  stiwvr  season,  smf  nearly  «t  ibu  very  hour* 
that  saw  him  put  with  J&h^l?cba*#c  Mine  hum- 
mer* goit»f  Ibid  W now  ro-ctdeitd  Fi‘*inUin*- 
towuf  fail  fie  faft  this  fureneem  fiweh  than 
that  well-  re Biouibe ted  met  which  left  * iiuU 
upon  hia  rcceUectians  Hi#  hsxti  opened  to  tkv 
aid  places,  and  the  old  ptiople  too—*  the  r-t  igii- 
benl/,  : .•  4 . ’ ■ ‘ 

That  Mias  Deteuege  wa»  Midi  wffglc,  wr:*'  k fact 
that  made  itself  known  to  liim,  una^ke^,  during 
the  foist  hour  s rxefriw  of  fci*  8c«  tlufe  Mr. 
t Jelmege  b*4  engaged  in  sniUtng  i md  to  »]»» 
the  time  of  & canfiifantial  clerk,  x*d  arvwd  tfas 
risk  of  trusting  other  parties.  Jape  xmtetimea 
walked  to  t iss  hank.  Us  Unlgo  or  draw  any  t on* 
sidcTable  sum.  Here  her  old  lover  encountered 
fccr.  Bearing  her  name  exiled  out.  he  tinned 
round,  snd  ftwnd  her  «t ending  hefare  hwn.  Her 
band  was  extended  With  a check  ; but  k*  coo  Id 
not  do  loss,  tor  old  acquaiflUBcfc  sake,  ihtA  offer 
to  take  bath  tugtfi jot.  '•.  - ' 
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STOOPING  TO  CONQX7BIL 


**  You've  retained  hero,"  observed  die,  with 
some  embarrassment  of  manner. 

“Yes be  refrained  from  adding,  “as  man- 
ager.” She  could  perceive  that  fact — end  con* 
tinned : “ And  I am  not  sorry  to  find  myself  once 
mere  at  home.” 

Some  indifiesent  remarks  followed  reciprocal 
inquiries  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delmege,  and  the 
twins.  His  years  of  absence  lay,  bridge-like, 
between  their  past  and  present : it  was  ground 
on  which  both  stood  at  ease. 

“ May  1 thank  you  to  look  at  that,”  said  the 
lady  at  length,  glancing  at  the  cheek,  “I  am 
lather  in  haste.” 

“Certainly ; excuse  my  detaining  you  so  long,” 
replied  the  gentleman,  as  he  took  up  the  flutter- 
ing bit  of  paper.  Then  adding : “ One  moment ; 
pray  pardon  me ; I am  still  new  here,”  he  moved 
toward  his  own  office,  reaching,  as  he  passed,  the 
check  to  an  accountant.  Miss  Delmege  Baw,  or 
thought  she  saw,  his  countenance  changing, 
meantime,  to  the  official  dubiousness  of  “ac- 
count overdrawn  1”  It  was  with  a proud  swell 
of  the  heart  she  felt  she  had  come  to  claim 
money,  not  to  ask  credit.  She  could  expect  no 
tender  remembrance  of  die  past  from  the  young 
manager,  and  she  looked  for  none  in  transacting 
business  with  him.  And  yet  she  misjudged 
somewhat  the  feelings  and  motives  that  she  can- 
vassed ; they  leaned  over  the  counter  far  more 
than  she  supposed.  Never  had  John  Checkley 
been  so  little  disposed  to  quarrel  with  her  con- 
duct as  at  the  moment  when  die  was  questioning 
herself  of  its  necessity,  or  even  its  dignity.  He 
had  condemned  her  weakness  before  he  had  had 
Opportunity  to  estimate  his  own.  It  was  with  a 
thrill  of  the  heart  he  remembered  that  his  old 
avowal  was  to  that  hour  unretracted  and  un- 
rejected— that  he  was,  in  foci,  her  suitor  still,  if 
he  desired  to  appear  in  that  relation.  It  was  this 
returning  love,  that  had  swept  across  her  path 
and  ebbed  away  with  changing  circumstances 
years  before,  whioh  now  said  to  itself : “ It  might 
perhaps  serve  her  better  than  in  aiding  her 
fother's  projects  if—”  Here  a great  letter  D cut 
abort  suppositions,  A fair  balance  in  the  book 
before  him,  showed  that  the  Delmeges  in  nowise 
needed  friendly  aid.  They  were  yet  well  to  do — 
remarkably  well  for  these  overwhelming  times. 
The  paying  of  the  customary  parting  compliments 
was  all  needed  at  his  hands  just  then ; and  he 
returned,  feeling  himself  a little  put  aback, 
though  why  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  say. 
While  the  taller  and  Miss  Delmege  counted  and 
recounted  the  money,  he  filled  up  the  time  for 
himself  with  a vague  and  rather  careless  expres- 
sion of  “having  purposed  to  inquire  for  Mrs. 
Delmege  as  soon  as  business  would  permit.” 
Whether  it  was,  that  through  the  obviously 
increased  coldness  of  his  manner,  Miss  Delmege 
saw  something  of  what  really  had  been  passing 
through  his  mind,  or  that  she  was  prompted  by 
the  habit  of  hospitably,  she  thought  proper  to 
reply,  that  mamma  would  be  very  happy  to  see 

They  parted : the  lady  to  go  home,  and  moke 


a very  observable  miscount  in  her  transfer  of  cash 
received  ; the  gentleman  to  go  through  his  bodes 
with  a brain  not  altogether  clear.  Through  dab? 
its  and  credits  flitted  many  strange  items.  Hopes, 
fears,  doubts,  took  place  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence ; ranging  themselves  down  the  double  col- 
umns, mingling  and  changing,  till  at  length  the 
manager  brought  them  to  a check. 

“ Why  not  to-day  1”  said  he,  shotting  up  the 
book.  “ It  is  not  I who  should  be  backward,  if 
she  if  willing  to  recall  old  times  ; and  if  not,  the 
sooner  I know  her  mind  the  better  for  my  own." 
This  settled,  he  was  able  to  give  ail  his  attention, 
if  not  quite  all  his  heart,  to  the  interests  of  the 
worthy  governor  and  directors  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  the  means  to  press  his  own 
then.  This  very  thought  was  enough  to  makfct 
hopeful  lover  a zealous,  earnest  man  of  business^ 
and  the  new  manager  gained  the  top  of  the 
wheel  in  the  rapid  revolution  of  genteel  opiniof) 
that  day  in  Fountainstown.  Long-headed  vice* 
chairmen  of  poor-law  boards,  starched  J.  P.s,  and 
affronted  forty-fiflh  cousins  affiliated  with  as  kin- 
dred genius,  or  hailed  as  the  triumphant  and  irre- 
pressible aspiring  of  thorough  breeding,  what  the 
manager  set  down  to  a simple,  honest  instinct, 
favoring  circumstances,  and  perhaps  one  little  in* 
cident  that  he  would  not  return  on  to  analyie. 
The  county  club  talked  of  the  height  of  his  fore* 
head  ; he  in  his  inmost  soul  thanked  Providenpw 
When  the  clock  struck  three,  he  sprang,  like  a 
school-boy,  from  his  seat,  oversaw  the  closing  ar- 
rangements, and  hurried  away  once  more  to  the 
old  house  in  Spring  Lane.  - * 

The  ladies  were  at  home.  Checkley  began 
something  to  the  younger  of  “ fears  he  might  be 
even  more  occupied  the  next  days,”  but  her 
mother’s  welcome  and  inquiries  cut  short  an  ex* 
planation  that  was  not  much  needed.  Jane 
scarcely  spoke.  Mrs.  Delmege  invited  him  “ to 
stay,  without  ceremony,  for  the  day,  believing 
that  he  was  free  from  home  engagements/’  He 
confirmed  her  suppositions ; then  paused,  and 
looked  at  Jane.  Jane  looked  out  of  the  window  ; 
she  remembered  he  was  now  manager.  He,  too, 
remembered  the  same  fact,  and  it  prompted  go* 
ceptance  of  the  invitation,  even  though  she  would 
not  second  it.  He  laid  by  his  hat,  and  with  fit 
the  remnant  of  constraint  that  had  hung  round 
him  previously.  Conversation  was  resumed  and 
kept  up  between  him  and  the  elder  lady ; the 
younger  sat  in  the  window,  listening  or  thinking, 
as  might  be — Checkley  wondered  which.  Yet 
when,  on  the  entrance  of  a second  guest  to  Mrs. 
Delmege,  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  offered, 
he  would  not  use  it.  Mr.  Delmege  was  expect- 
ed home  to  dine ; and  the  manager  desired  to 
make  sure  that,  taking  one  thing  with  anothst, 
he  would  be  acceptable  as  a son-in-law.  Ms 
was  not  wholly  sanguine  of  the  result.  For 
himself,  he  had  attained  a full  sense  of  the  4 no- 
bility of  labor;’  and  could  look  with  ease — with- 
out envy  or  contempt — on  those  who  had  not 
had  opportunity  to  make  a like  acquisition.  He 
could  make  ample  allowance  for  the  sway  of  feel- 
ings that,  save  on  one  point  only,  could  no 
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longer  give  him  trouble.  His  apprehensions  of 
refusal  were  just  strong  enough  to  make  accept- 
ance delightful.  Meantime,  he  made  his  passing 
companionship  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Delmege  and 
her  friend ; and  meantime,  too,  Jane  withdrew 
from  the  window,  and  joined  their  little  group. 
Perhaps  the  recollections  wafted  thither,  with 
the  odor  of  the  primroses  and  cowslips  from  over 
the  park-wall,  were  not  altogether  pleasant. 

Mr.  Delmege  arrived  in  due  time.  His  wel- 
come to  “ our  new  manager  and  old  acquaintance, 
my  dear,”  was  both  hearty  and  discriminative — 
he  was  just  the  man  to  make  his  feelings  felt. 
The  manager  was  made  to  make  himself  at  home. 
He  might  have  forgotten  there  was  such  a thing 
as  coal  in  creation,  had  he  not  been  keeping  it 
determinedly  before  his  mind’s  eye  all  that  live- 
long summer  afternoon. 

“Take  your  wine,  Checkley.  Here’s  your 
good  health,  and  further  promotion !”  cried  his 
host,  when  the  ladies  had  passed  away  to  the 
drawing-room. 

As  a most  natural  apropos  to  his  acknowledg- 
ments, came  an  avowal  of  the  young  manager's 
44  entire  satisfaction  in  his  present  place,  if,  only, 
the  position  he  had  some  time  held  in  Fountains- 
town,  formed  no  bar  to  his  pressing  an  old,  un- 
changed attachment  to  Miss  Delmege — ” 

44  Not  a bit  of  it,”  answered  her  father,  inter- 
rupting him.  “ Am  I not  dabbling  in  trade  my- 
self nowl  A miller  may  shake  hands  with  a 
collier  any  day.  Jesting  apart,  my  dear  Check- 
that  thorough- bred  idleness  we  Irish  gentry 
used  to  pique  ourselves  upon,  is  fast  becoming 
obsolete — may  all  our  woes  go  with  it ! If  Jane 
be  pleased,  as  I have  very  little  doubt  she  will 
be,  I know  no  one  in  whose  hands  I should  hold 
her  happiness  more  safe.  I know,  my  dear  fel- 
low, and  feel  how  handsomely  you  acted  toward 
my  family,  at  a time  when  Jane’s  little  fortune 
would  have  been  a matter  of  some  moment  to 
you.”  • 

John  Checkley  sprang  up  stairs  three  steps  at 
a time.  The  two  elder  ladies  looked  round  in 
surprise  to  see  a gentleman  so  soon  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ; Jane  kept  gazing  straight  before  her, 
till,  at  a whisper  of  44  Will  you  allow  me  to  speak 
one  moment  with  you  there  1”  she  rose  and 
walked  with  him  to  the  window. 

44  Do  you  remember,  Jane,”  said  he,  44  the  last 
time  we  stood  here  together  1” 

44  It  was  not  here — it  was  down  stairs,”  she 
replied  with  a blush  and  half  smile. 

44  True  : so  it  was  indeed.  That  is  a favorable 
omen.  Will  you  reconsider  now  what  I said  to 
you  then  1 On  my  side,  all  is  the  same.  I took 
your  hand  then  without  hope  or  wish  to  keep  it : 
there  is  mine  now ; will  you  take  it  1 — ’tis  a 
hand  with  a heart  in  it.” 

44 1 did  not  expect  you  would  ever  think  of  me 
again,”  said  Jane  ingenuously. 

44  Do  you  suppose  I ever  ceased  to  think  of 
you!” 

44  Not  quite,  perhaps.  I did  not  deserve  re- 
membrance from  you.” 

44 1 am  not  sure  of  that,”  said  the  young  mana- 


ger frankly.  44  If  you  had  made  me  at  aU  lea* 
miserable  then,  I might  be  far  less  happy  now.” 

One  month  after,  John  Checkley  gave  Jan* 
Delmege  a partner’s  right  in  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  the  44  Bank-house.”  Across  the 
river,  in  the  distance,  lies  Monally,  its  old  trees 
and  gray  walls  fair  in  the  sunshine  of  a pleasure 
yet  to  oome. 

— a — 

THE  BETROTHED  CHILDREN.  X 

IT  is  not  uncommon  in  Egypt,  both  among 
Christians  and  Mohammedans,  when  children 
of  opposite  sexes  are  bom  to  friends  near  about 
the  same  time,  for  the  parents  to  betroth  them, 
cither  by  a verbal  promise  or  by  binding  ceremo- 
nies. From  that  time  forth  they  are  looked  upon 
by  all  the  world  as  belonging  to  one  another,  al- 
most as  pait  of  the  same  being  ; and  the  female 
marriage-brokers,  the  professional  match- makers 
of  the  East,  never  feel  any  interest  in  the  beauty 
of  the  girl  or  the  accomplishments  of  the  boy. 
The  maiden,  however,  is  esteemed  to  be  especially 
fortunate.  The  probabilities  of  the  future  are  in 
her  favor.  At  any  rate,  she  is  protected  from  the 
chance  of  being  sold  to  some  man  five  or  six  times 
her  age.  She  has  a reasonable  expectation  that 
what  happiness  can  be  secured  by  parity  of  yean 
and  conformity  of  education  it  is  in  her  power  to 
enjoy.  There  are  plenty  of  chances  of  misery 
left. 

Ideas  of  this  kind  formed  the  staple  of  the  eon- 
' vernation  of  Zacharias  and  Mathias,  two  Levan- 
tine merchants  established  in  Cairo,  when  they 
resolved,  as  they  smoked  a friendly  pipe  together, 
that  Yazir,  who  had  been  bom  about  a year  pre- 
viously, and  Lulu,  who  was  then  only  a month 
old,  should  in  process  of  time  be  united.  Tbs 
proposal  came  from  Zacharias,  the  father  of  the 
boy.  He  was  a widower,  and  could  therefore 
venture  to  form  an  energetic  resolution,  and  carry 
it  into  effect,  without  crossing  his  threshold  in 
the  interval.  Mathias  was  not  so  free ; but  his 
companion’s  eloquence  persuaded  him  into  giving 
a sacred  promise  in  the  name  of  Lulu,  the  PearL 
It  is  true  that  in  his  own  mind  he  said,  44  If  my 
wife  has  any  reason  to  Urge  against  this,  and 
abuses  me,  I can  retract  and  lay  the  sin  of  false- 
hood at  her  door.” 

He  returned  home  in  a timid  mood.  The  gate 
of  his  courtyard  was  shut,  and  it  was  only  by 
battering  it  with  a stone,  and  making  a great 
noise,  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission. 
He  found  his  wife  sitting  in  the  courtyard  in  com- 
pany with  an  ill-looking  woman.  A black  girl, 
squatting  near,  held  Lulu  on  her  knees,  and  some- 
times put  her  lips  to  its  cheek.  The  heart  of 
Mathias  swelled  with  delight ; and,  lifting  up  his 
great  mustaches  with  both  hands,  he  stooped  to 
kiss  it. 

“Verily,  O my  lord,”  said  his  wife,  looking 
pleased,  44  thou  hast  reason  to  bo  proud  of  thy 
offspring.” 

44  She  is  indeed  beauteous  as  a pearl,  and  wiQ 
resemble  thee.” 

44  That  is  not  it,”  quoth  the  mother,  who  was 
occupied  with  otherthoughfts.  44  There  are  many 
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beautiful  children ; but  few  are  destined,  like 
oars,  to  be  won  in  marriage  by  a prince — a ruler 
•f  many  lands  and  of  much  people.” 

Mathias  glanced  from  his  wife  to  the  ill-looking 
woman,  and  from  the  ill-looking  woman  to  his 
child,  and  back  again  to  his  wife ; and,  being  of 
confined  intellect,  remained  puzzled. 

“ Thou  must  learn,”  quoth  the  mother,  “ that 
this  woman  is  one  who  knows  things,  who  can 
dire  into  the  mysteries  of  the  past  and  of  the  fu- 
ture, who  can  see  what  is  invisible,  and  sound 
what  is  fathomless.” 

The  merchant  made  a sort  of  courtesy  of  re- 
spect toward  the  learned  lady ; but  an  ironical 
suppleness  about  his  knees  displeased  her. 

“Yes,  unbeliever,”  she  exclaimed,  “all  these 
things  and  much  more  am  I able  to  accomplish  ; 
end  I have  foreseen  that  the  child  Lulu  will, 
within  fifteen  summers,  beoome  the  wife  of  a pow- 
erful sultan.” 

“ Then  what  shall  I say  to  my  friend  Zacha- 
rias,  to  whoso  son  Yazir  I have  this  day  betrothed 
her!” 

The  ambitious  mother  became  pale  with  rage ; 
and,  not  having  the  prudence  of  her  Western  sis- 
ters, did  not  content  herself  with  uttering  sharp 
words,  that  pierce  so  deep  and  sting  so  sharply, 
but  took  off  her  slipper,  and  threw  it  in  Mathias's 
free.  Then  she  began  using  all  the  descriptive 
epithets  that  were  disparaging  with  which  her 
memory  was  stored ; so  that  the  young  slave  girl, 
who  had  only  just  come  from  the  uncivilized  parts 
of  Africa,  opened  her  mouth  so  wide  that  she 
might  almost  have  swallowed  the  object  of  dispute. 
Perhaps  because  she  thought  she  would  do  it,  the 
mother  seized  Lulu,  and,  running  to  a well  in  the 
comer  of  the  courtyard,  held  her  babe  over  it, 
and  declared  that  if  Mathias  did  not  promise  in- 
stantly to  go,  quarrel  with  his  friend,  and  break 
off  the  arrangement — Her  gestures  expressed 
the  consequence.  The  worthy  man  promised 
any  thing. 

He  was  quite  right,  say  those  who  tell  this 
story,  to  get  the  child  out  of  the  angry  mother’s 
hands  at  any  cost ; for,  although  at  first  there 
was  only  a threat,  there  is  no  knowing  how  far 
she  might  have  been  provoked  by  contradiction. 
A tolerable  number  of  “I  will's”  and  “You 
shant's”  rapidly  interchanged  (for  they  are  ex- 
pressions as  current  in  Arabic  as  in  English),  may 
irritate  a passionate  woman  to  murder.  But  when 
Zara  had  taken  the  child  out  of  reach,  up-stairs, 
and  was  stilling  its  cries  by  putting  her  great  black 
thumb  in  its  mouth,  why  did  not  Mathias  seize  a 
stout  palm  branch,  and  administer  a little  whole- 
some correction  ? That  is  what  tho  narrators 
want  to  know  ; because,  if  he  bad,  a great  deal 
of  misfortune  might  have  been  averted. 

As  it  was,  Mathias  went  another  way  to  work. 
He  approached  his  wife,  and  fondled  her,  and  re- 
peated his  promise,  and  took  a great  many  un- 
necessary oaths,  in  hearing  of  the  ill-looking 
woman,  and  went  out  again  to  find  Zacharias,  at 
first  with  the  resolution  of  explaining  the  whole 
matter  to  him,  and  begging  his  indulgence.  How- 
ever, he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  admit  his 


weakness  in  so  straightforward  a manner.  Week 
people  never  can  do  such  a thing ; otherwise,  in- 
deed, they  would  be  strong. 

“Zacharias,”  said  he,  entering  his  friend’s 
warehouse,  “ 1 come  to  repeat  my  promise,  and 
hear  you  repeat  yours  ; but  1 have  remembered 
a foolish  prophecy  that  I once  heard,  namely,  that 
if  ever  I betrothed  a child  before  the  age  of  ten 
years  it  would  surely  die.  This  is  nonsense ; but 
were  my  wife  to  learn  what  has  happened  she 
would  be  unhappy.  Let  us  agree,  therefore,  to 
keep  it  to  ourselves  ; or,  if  thou  hast  mentioned 
it  to  any  body  already,  thou  must  deny  it.  I ask 
this  lor  the  sake  of  our  friendship.” 

Zacharias  looked  very  hard  at  his  friend  ; and, 
seeing  him  blush,  suspected  that  he  was  not  tell- 
ing the  truth.  However,  not  having  attached 
much  importance  to  the  betrothal,  and  being  oc- 
cupied with  matters  of  business,  he  easily  agreed 
to  what  was  required  of  him . Mathias  went  away 
delighted,  saying  to  himself,  “ In  ten  years  who 
knows  what  may  happen  1 Perhaps  my  wife  may 
be  in  Paradise !” 

Time  passed  away,  and  every  year  the  Pearl 
became  more  beautiful;  so  that  when  she  had 
reached  the  age  of  nine,  already  the  marriage- 
brokers,  from  whom  the  betrothal  had  been  kept 
a secret,  began  to  come  to  the  house  and  compli- 
ment the  mother,  and  suggest  that  foresight  was 
a great  virtue,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  look 
round  for  a good  match.  They  had  seen  the  child 
at  the  bath,  and  had  turned  the  heads  of  five  old 
gentlemen,  three  wealthy  merchants,  and  a good 
many  youths,  with  descriptions  of  her  charms.  In 
three  years  more,  they  said,  she  would  be  worthy 
to  be  the  bride  of  a prince. 

When  they  repeated  these  compliments  to  the 
mother,  that  ambitious  woman  smiled  proudly. 
They  were  not  accustomed  to  this,  and  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  open  negotiations.  One  of  them 
especially  came  almost  every  day  on  behalf  of 
Sidi  Yusuf,  who  was  said  to  be  the  richest,  and 
was  certainly  the  oldest,  merchant  in  all  Egypt. 
But  all  was  in  vain.  The  wife  of  Mathias  waited 
patiently  for  the  appearance  of  a prince. 

Meanwhile,  Yazir  also  grew,  and  became  the 
pride  of  his  parent.  Before  he  was  ten  years  of 
age  he  could  read  like  an  Effendi,  and  was  capa- 
ble in  accounts.  One  day  in  the  bazaar,  during 
the  absence  of  his  father,  he  concluded  a bargain 
for  a bale  of  goods  as  if  he  had  been  a merchant 
all  his  life.  The  excellent  Zacharias  was  never 
weary  of  boasting  of  Yazir's  cleverness  and 
beauty.  He  still  remained  desirous  of  uniting 
him  to  the  daughter  of  his  friend ; and,  when  ha 
heard  much  talk  of  Lulu's  perfections  among  his 
fellow-merchants,  some  of  whom  openly,  and 
others  secretly,  had  determined  to  ask  her  in  mar- 
riage, he  smiled  to  think  how  certain  their  disap- 
pointment was.  Occasionally  he  reminded  Mathi- 
as on  the  subject,  to  that  worthy  man's  extrema 
annoyance  ; for  there  was  no  sign  that  the  mother 
of  the  Pearl  had  for  the  present  any  longing  to  be 
admitted  into  Paradise,  and  no  hope  that  the  con^ 
ing  prince  would  be  forgotten. 

'When  the  ten  years  were  fulfilled,  Zacharias, 
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taking  hit  son  by  the  hand,  went  to  Mathias,  and 
said  before  witnesses,  “ There  is  no  longer  need 
of  concealment.  It  is  fitting  that  the  ceremony 
af  betrothal  between  my  boy  and  thy  daughter 
should  now  publicly  take  place.1’ 

The  by-slanders  opened  their  eyes  till  they  be- 
came as  round  as  the  eyes  of  owls  ; ami  exclaim- 
ed “ Yeh  1”  in  token  of  astonishment.  Mathias 
stammered,  and  turned  red  and  pale,  and  twitch- 
ad  his  cloak  with  his  hands.  There  was  no  es- 
caping. So,  making  up  his  mind  to  he  courageous, 
he  frankly  confessed  that  bis  wife  would  not  be- 
troth Lulu  to  any  one,  because  Bhe  destined  her 
to  be  the  bride  of  a prince.  When  he  had  told 
Ml,  the  auditors  laughed  heartily  from  various 
causes.  Some  of  them  had  been  paying  a mar- 
riage broker  for  years,  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  mother  of  Lulu,  and  they  laughed  to  hide  their 
taxation.  Others  were  delighted  to  observe  the 
angry  face  of  Zacharias,  and  the  deprecating  pos- 
ture of  Mathias  : and  all  were  amused  at  the  idea 
ef  a Christian  prince  coming  from  some  unknown 
kingdom  in  search  of  this  Pearl.  The  fact  is,  as 
they  knew,  that  there  is  no  princely  family  exist- 
ing whose  theological  tenets  do  not  distinctly  dif- 
fer from  those  of  their  people  ; so  that,  as  they 
coukl  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  Lulu  taking 
a husband  from  another  race,  the  whole  affair  ap- 
peared to  them  infinitely  comic.  These  Levant- 
ines intermarry  until  it  is  a wonder  they  retain 
any  respectable  qualities,  mental  or  physical. 

A good  sturdy  quarrel,  perhaps  a little  beard- 
pulling,  seemed  likely  to  take  place ; but  suddenly 
Yazir,  who,  though  only  eleven  years  of  age,  fan- 
cied he  had  some  right  to  an  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter, stepped  boldly  forward  and  said,  “ O my 
father,  what  is  there  in  this  Lulu  that  we  should 
be  unhappy  on  her  account  1 Let  her  wait  until 
her  prince  comes  to  ask  for  her.  Perhaps  the  sun 
may  one  day  rise  and  shine  upon  her  in  beggar’s 
mgs.  Then  she  will  fall  at  my  feet,  and  ask  me 
to  have  pity  on  her.” 

“ And  then — what  then!”  said  an  old  man 
with  a long  white  beard,  who  had  watched  the 
scene  with  interest. 

u I will  say,  4 Sister,  thy  misfortune  is  not  thy 
feult.’  I will  clothe  her,  and  feed  her ; and  per- 
haps  God  may  reward  me.” 

Few  noticed  these  childish  words,  except  as  an 
evidence  of  amiability ; but  they  served  to  prevent 
any  further  dispute  between  Mathias  and  Zash- 
arias.  The  old  man  with  the  white  beard  patted 
the  boy  on  the  head,  and  muttered  a prediction 
of  good  fortune.  In  the  East  the  words  of  the 
are  believed  to  be  prophetic.  The  verge  of 
the  grave  is  there  regarded  as  the  verge  of  all  fu- 
ture time-— the  point  at  which  the  mists  of  life 
begin  to  thin  away,  and  let  in  the  beams  of  eterni- 
ty. All  the  by-standers,  therefore,  were  satisfied 
that  whether  Yazir  ultimately  possessed  the  Pearl 
or  not,  he  was  destined  to  happiness. 

As  the  prediction  was  founded  on  an  evidence 
of  goodness,  perhaps  this  confidence  of  theirs  was 
not  altogether  ill-founded.  It  is  a common  thing 
to  say  that  the  strokes  of  ill- fortune  fall  with  im- 
partiality upon  the  evil  and  the  virtuous.  But  j 


this  is  not  quite  true ; for  many  mishaps  are  the 
consequences  of  our  own  bad  passions,  which 
have  their  origin  within  and  not  without.  The 
Orientals  firmly  beheve  that  all  disasters  that 
have  merely  external  causes  are  compensated 
even  in  this  life. 

The  two  merchants  did  not  trouble  themselves 
much  about  what  the  old  man  in  the  white  beard 
said.  They  were  both  angry,  although  the  child's 
words  put  a stop  to  further  confect.  Zacharias 
went  away  resolved  to  look  out  for  a bride  for  his 
son,  if  possible,  fifty  times  more  beautiful  tka 
Lulu;  and  Mathias  returned  home  to  quarrel 
with  his  wife,  and  then  to  humble  himself  befeew 
her.  Age  had  rendered  her  more  fierce  than 
ever,  and  more  confirmed  in  her  superstitious 
belief. 

Retribution,  however,  soon  came.  Not  mmj 
days  afterward,  news  was  brought  to  Mathias, 
that  a caravan  which  he  had  dispatched  to  Syria 
laden  with  precious  merchandize,  bad  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Bedouins,  and  robbed.  This  was 
a heavy  blow,  for  he  had  not  only  embarked  aA 
liis  disposable  capital  in  the  venture,  but  had 
borrowed  money  to  speculate  on  a grand  seal*. 
It  is  true  that  he  expected  one  or  two  more  oarw- 
vans  to  return  about  this  time ; their  arrival  would 
have  enabled  him  to  meet  all  the  demands  that 
would  be  made  upon  him.  But  no  news  of  than 
came ; and  Mathias  began  to  fear  that  Providence 
had  determined  to  punish  him  by  utter  rum.  Aft 
another  time  he  would  have  gone  to  his  friend 
Zacharias,  certain  of  assistance  ; but  now  hs 
knew  that  he  would  be  repulsed  with  derision. 

The  news  of  his  disaster  spread  through  the 
city ; and  the  shroffs  or  hankers  who  had  lent 
money  to  him  began  to  press  for  payment.  Ho 
begged  them  to  wait  until  the  arrival  of  bis  cam- 
van  from  Soudan,  which  was  expected  every  dsy ; 
but  the  more  he  prayed  for  time,  the  more  fieroo 
they  grew,  and  menaced  at  last  to  cite  him  befaco 
the  Shah  Bander,  and  send  him  to  prison. 

That  was  an  uncomfortable  season  for  the  wife 
of  Mathias.  Even  had  he  been  unable  to  trace 
his  misfortune  to  her,  it  is  probable  that  she  would 
have  still  borne  the  chief  brunt  of  his  ill-humor. 
We  often  profess  to  envy  women  because  they 
are  exempt  from  all  pecuniary  cares ; but  in  truth 
there  is  not  a loss  nor  a disappointment  of  any 
kind  which  men  suffer,  that  does  not  embitter 
some  hour  of  family  life.  When  the  Eastern 
merchant  has  failed  in  a speculation  he  generally 
finds  the  meat  ill  done,  and  the  house  out  of  order. 
Mathias  felt  that  be  could  reproach  hia  wife  with- 
out injustice ; and  of  course  he  made  the  moot 
of  the  opportunity.  The  poor  woman's  sin  after 
all,  was  merely  misplaced  anxiety  for  her  daugh- 
ter's welfare  ; but  this  had  led  her  to  disregard 
her  husband’s  honor,  to  diminish  his  respect,  to 
separate  him  from  his  friends,  and  to  endanger 
the  fortune  of  Lulu  herself — for  the  little  girl  bed 
been  brought  up  with  ambitious  notions.  Al- 
ready she  began  to  talk  with  contempt  of  her 
companions,  and  even  of  her  parents,  saying, 44 1 
am  bom  to  be  a princess,  and  this  is  sufficient  lor 
the  happiness  of  all  those  who  belong  to  me.  It 
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ip  aecw>7  that  my  wishes  should  be  satisfied. 
I must  have  finer  dresses  than  any  one  alas--- 
even  than  my  mother.” 

Mathias,  therefore,  had  much  to  say,  and  the 
fiuns  of  his  domestic  dissensions  spread  abroad. 
The  poor  women  of  the  neighborhood,  whose 
husbands  brought  them  heme  a tew  piastres  daily, 
and  contented  them,  were  not  sorry  to  talk  of 
the  fine  lady  who  never  went  out  except  on  the 
haek  of  a high  asa,  with  two  slaves  to  attend  her 
—one  to  clear  the  way  with  a whip,  the  other 
with  his  hand  on  the  saddle,  to  prevent  her  fall- 
ing — and  who  now,  it  was  rumored,  passed  her 
days  in  weeping  and  wailing.  It  soon  became 
known,  indeed,  that  Mathias,  when  too  late,  had 
asaerted  his  right  of  authority  ; and  had  become 
master  of  his  own  house,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
abandon  it.  The  creditors  were  eager ; and  there 
remained  salvation  only  in  flight.  One  day,  there- 
fore, Mathias  collected  some  household  property, 
sold  it  to  a broker,  made  a parcel  of  a few  valu- 
ables, and  when  sunset  came,  started  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  leaving  Cairo  by  the  iron  gate. 
He  intended  to  take  boat  for  Damietta,  and  that 
way  escape  to  Syria,  where  he  had  some  relations. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  a rapid  step  was 
heard  behind ; and  a soft  voice  called  his  name. 
He  pressed  on  hastily  ; but  soon  Yazir  came  run- 
ning up  out  of  breath.  The  wife  of  Mathias  rec- 
ognized him,  and  began  to  curse  him;  but  the 
boy  said ; “ Be  not  angry,  O mother.  This  is  a 
misfortune  which  can  not  be  avoided.  But  be- 
hold, father  Mathias,  thou  Bhalt  not  go  forth  with- 
out assistance.  My  father  has  heard  of  thy  de- 
parture, and  sends  this  purse  for  thy  expenses  on 
the  way.” 

So  saying,  he  placed  a leathern  puTse  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchant,  who  stooped  down  toward 
him  and  kissed  him.  All  hearts  beat  high.  The 
mother  of  Lulu  felt  the  tears  run  down  her  cheeks ; 
and  Lulu  herself,  wayward  girl  as  she  was,  came 
to  Yazir,  and  taking  his  hand,  put  it  to  bar  Ups, 
and  said: 

“ 0 prince— may  happiness  encircle  thee  as 
the  halo  encircleth  the  moon !” 

Her  parents  felt  that  this  was  a renewal  of  the 
betrothal ; but  they  said  nothing,  and  presently 
were  pursuing  their  flight,  while  Yazir  remained 
standing  by  the  road-side. 

The  boy  was  now  nearly  twelve  years  of  age, 
taU,  strong,  and  handsome ; and  more  intelligent 
and  knowing  than  lads  are  at  fifteen  in  Western 
countries.  Ho  had  already  acquired  aU  the  in- 
struments of  knowledge  necessary  in  the  Hast. 
He  could  read,  and  write,  and  was  capable  at  ac- 
counts. He  already  understood  business,  and  his 
father  had  confidence  in  him.  But  the  words  of 
Lulu  entered  his  mind.  They  had  tnllr«H  go  much 
in  his  presence  of  the  betrothal  that  he  understood 
something  of  his  father's  wishes,  though  he  knew 
not  their  importance.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his 
life  had  an  object,  which  was  the  possession  of 
Lulu ; and  he  was  too  young  to  debate  much  on 
the  means.  If  he  had  spoken  to  Zacharias  he 
would  have  learned  that  circumstances  had  alter- 
ed; th#  he  bad  now  no  longer  any  desire  to  pro- 


mote this  marriage,  which  had  seemed  so  appro- 
priate at  a different  time.  But  a certain  shame* 
fooedness  withheld  the  boy ; who,  moreover,  mis- 
interpreted the  import  of  his  father's  generosity 
on  the  night  of  Mathias's  departure.  A bias  was 
given  to  his  mind  and  increased  every  day. 

Time  passed ; and  the  thoughts  of  Yazir  dwelt 
always  on  the  absent  Lulu.  At  first  he  was  in^ 
duenoed  by  filial  affection.  If  he  saw  his  father 
sad,  he  said  to  himself,  “ It  is  because  I am  not 
the  husband  of  Lulu.”  If  he  were  urged  to  bo- 
come  wise  and  rich,  he  thought,  “ It  is  that  I may 
be  worthy  of  Lulu.”  His  soul  ever  aspired  in 
one  direction  toward  Lulu. 

The  time  came,  when  every  thing  in  this  ont» 
ward  world  began  from  some  mysterious  cause  to 
appear  more  beautiful  in  his  eyes ; when  the  mo* 
josty  of  the  heavens  at  night,  with  all  its  throb* 
bing  stars,  was  revealed  to  him ; when  the  breast 
at  eventide,  that  had  formerly  been  voiceless, 
seemed  full  of  magic  eloquence ; when  the  trill 
of  birds  and  the  hum  of  insects  in  the  pomegran- 
ate and  mulberry  groves  filled  him  with  strange 
sensations;  when  the  prattle  of  children  smolo 
his  heart,  and  the  glances  of  women  pierced  has 
brain  like  gleams  of  sunshine.  Then  it  was  that 
Lulu  ceased  to  be  a mere  name,  and  was  changed 
into  a lovely  form  never  absent  from  his  dreams. 

Zacharias,  from  whom  propriety  had  not  de- 
parted, seldom  spoke  of  his  absent  friend ; but 
talked  frequently  of  finding  a peerless  bride  for 
Yazir.  This  would  have  been  easy ; for  all 
mothers  noticed  the  youth  in  the  street,  and  wish- 
ed that  their  daughters  might  have  the  good-for- 
tune to  please  him.  But  the  merchant  was  now 
in  no  hurry.  If  any  one  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject  he  said,  “ There  is  a time  for  all  things.” 

| The  truth  was,  that  time,  which  destroys  all  pas- 
sions— even  love— had  in  him  destroyed  anger. 
Besides,  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  the  aged,  when 
they  feel  life  slipping  from  them,  to  return  to 
somo  caprice  they  formerly  cherished,  which  re- 
I minds  them  of  younger  days,  and  allows  them, 
in  fancy  at  least,  to  step  back  from  the  inevitable 
doom. 

Zacharias  had  written  recently  to  Syria*  en- 
deavoring to  learn  some  tidings  of  Mathias ; bat 
his  correspondents  told  him  that  they  had  searched 
in  vain.  Mathias  had  indeed  arrived  safely  in 
Beyrout ; but,  after  remaining  there  a year,  had 
disappeared.  Some  speculations  in  which  be  bad 
engaged  had  utterly  failed ; and  it  was  believed 
that  he  had  gone  away  in  absolute  poverty.  This 
intelligence  made  Zacharias  sick  at  heart;  but 
there  was  no  remedy,  and  he  devoured  his  chagrin 
in  secret. 

One  day  Yazir,  now  a fine  handsome  youth, 
came  to  his  father  and  said  that  a caravan  was 
about  soon  to  start  for  Baasora,  by  way  of  Damas- 
cus, and  that  he  wished  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  travel  and  see  the  world  ; for  without  experi- 
ence of  many  countries  what  merchant  can  pros- 
per 1 Zacharias  was  now  old,  and  heard  this 
wish  with  a deep-drawn  sigh , but  he  knew  it  to 
be  reasonable,  and  gave  his  consent,  and  collected 
a large  amount  of  mmhandaM,  and  bought  asm* 
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el*,  and  *efcet?4  :4fir  ibo*t  trustworthy  servant^  wirfastalfod  In  a splendid  pakce,  and  requested 
md  made  fa  tfa  chief  of  the  caravan  to  d&pem^aajfa,  ihe»  law».  '^’ 

The  old  num  with  the  fattc  heard  who  had  pro  He  toon  fo&shed  thitl  it  was  ihe  cuiton?  in  ihsi 
pfaaied  fappinvea  fo-Taitr,  gave  hhii  fresh  rn-  vtly  when  s king  died,  far  the  population  to  sally 
ccmrag^fimi^  W'farn&fad  faro,  whh  * fate  of  forth  m tffadifalfon  *>f  the  And  t&  waft 

conduct  which  ho  saw  ought:  ho  or  us*  :o  him  . for  the  frrti  wanderer.  w'h\\  separated  Jrrtu  feme 
•’Never  fa  otltmitlwd—  neither  at  danger  imr  caravan,  had  |d* way,  and  expecting 
good  fortune”  niiight  but  death.  . Aecuniiiig  to  their  notion,  a 

Yoacrr  pasted  with  Ida  fnifar  after  both  had  king  r&fad  fa  the  ffcfan fWtu  t fa  zxtumiy  ccf 
Wpt.  and  went  forth  into  the  desert.  In  the  d^pdi  vrouhl  tiot  fcs  likely  seta  to  acquire  juide 
<WsMSfl  of  his  own  mind  there  *riH  lingered  w-hope  and  •feorocity,  ifarntthpe*  they  had  found  Him* 
that  he  wight  he  me day  Glutted  to  Lulu  ; and  it  selves  mistaken  ; but  they  had  & tmndy  in  Ibebr 
«ai  fa  endbavor  to  ascertain  .tier  fiu*  that  he  had  hands,  It  was  their  practice  fa  teal  the  courage 
wished  to  go  by  way  of  Dampens.  On  graying  of  the  t»cwc«n*re  by  rumiing  sA  tbctn,  os  they 
in  that  eity\  instead  of  mules voring  fo  toposn  of  »iid  at  ‘ITaiir,  shouting  and  brandishing  their 
bi#  merehartdtjwvhe  accufaxl  sH  h»s  ume  fa  fnfa-  fad  they  r^r.trmicd  for  amt  rime 

!fc«t  mq#tw»v'  ••'/>4^ter  of  lliree  months  fa  $*itm  trick.  If  a monardi,  iber^ 

^parted  fat Bfitfora;  but  wfan  tfa  raraytm  bad  jtw  • wptofrt  a fad  fcha mulnh  they  r^on  ctsntn^dl 
traveled  far  jweniy.  d«y*v  :»;  ftf  Rv4oui|i«>  Ac^tdpftt  hu jqHW  7 the  thr one  he^ 

taounted  on  e^taoW  and  liOfmi ^amtottntfod  tticni  *{ic&?d>  «m<l  tfa  y^puiiitiojt  went  cut  Again 

and  atkfttfeiHi  thorn,  sfaying  those  whojtesfouxi frid  <0  <fct»  fardeis  of  the  feert. 
making  of  the  Yailr*  tetootnivor-  Yacir,  though  fa  n oufd  have  preferred  cas- 

ing the  ttdvtoc  that  had  i *cn  giV.crt  him,  sod  itmurtg  hi*  journey  to  ifagsoxa,  or  xctuinirg  to 
ing  that  suocnsssftd  defefae  wria  fapo^faiV/  <at  C^iro,  consented  to  rule  over  this  strange  p-to- 
down  guH'tfy  »itkL  wca‘M  uraiJ  fhc  .Redou.m6  pie:,  whose  manners  he  found  to  be  in  iiiwir>  m- 
cKEtie  i#  him,  <md  ordered  him  to  follow  them,  specta  har*h  or»d  .rtpulwve,  ViHatn'ntiL  icw^i ' . -f 
They  seemed  ttirpti#ed  at  the  tranquibiby  of  bis  a kingv  tfiey  received  all  sirringcrs  roughty,  zzA 
dsmieanor  7 e^>t^ihHv  when  they  learned  that  he  compelled  them  by  ilMrentnunt  to  df  j art  in 7h 
waa  one  if  the  ttebe^t  merchant*  of  the  com-  their  tf/rriiory  very  quickly  Y&adr,  Vw  an  t&c% 
p&ny » *M  Mtu  far  nwe  favorably  than  ordered  that  lltia  should  no  longer  l>e,  and  ect^ 

the  aiming  fjxnm  tying  bis  hands,  and  trived  ro  instill  hotqdtpble  ^iews  into  Vhe  pf<tde  of 

irmtrMmg  to  fatq)  him  well  until  such  time  ns  he  Go/Su,  for  such  was  I be  mmm  of  the  placn  H< 
oould  get  iji^pnds  jaiifeapi.  madeit  a custom  ibut  nil  sfrsngrrs  rsfu*  anivtd 

Ab  he  was  leA  ai  liberty  Yazir  foqnA^ ;n.p  difB-  should  be  led  into  a certain  room  c>f  hl«  palace, 
cully,  a'lfar  ispemditrg ' lW'o;'bt ' /$$fs  .m  the  and  kindly  received  and  led  7 and  he  used  to  go 

; il^iuum .fa  ^ecitiTig.itfa  faflt.hotae ' and  look  at  them  through  a vailed  window,  AH 
belonging  to  iho  tiifa,  and  in  ridfag  aW  ay  me  people;  wlehrated  ^oodhesav  and  the  lb  we 
night  at  foil  'Speed.  Front  worde  that,  he  had  thereof  spreading*  travelers  for  ifa  fir*t  lime  fa- 
' i , ! iV. ; • , ' heayd,  he  knew  that  the  ciiy  of  Afaefh  wraa  gun  to  arrive  ui  5fa  city  of  Qnr&n. 

m groat  dieimee^  trad  far-  foil  chofiifonf- of  faing  Ou«  d^y  H wn$  fa|d  IhTawr  that  three  fawts% 
able  lc*:mch  if.  He  rod«u ; jail; fajght.,. k»t4 ' 'ek'pftdt-  • n tnm>  t«»il  iwo  tvcuu-nl  apparently  beggar®,  had 
jed  fa  gee  patm^Urvaes  and  grecju  paaturo^  l>y  the  fan  bjken  io  hi/i  rc^option-^ontn.  The  strangcT* 
morafag.  Bat  s plam  of  twnd  m evciy  were  no  other  than  tlit*  fasfahant  ftialfase,  U$ 

.sefo.  He  hod  mi&iafaa  the  direciioiV  fa- enter-  W’ifo,  ami  his  dauglaer  laiin;  reduced  to  ihe 
>4  A boumileeii  desert,  which  cvirn  the  Bedoutus  of  Jfavmy.  Imlu,  rij^iod  into  pert'bct  V>- 

<lo  not  travetse.  He  did  not.  know  whether  to  manhood,  was  more  fautiful  than  ever,  Yssir 
advance  or  retreat,  so  fa.. Hit  far^e'  fa  gtoeti '.at  tfara  wjlli  learja  folfong  from  his  cfa* 
gAlloj*  whither  fa  would  Thus  fa  prcmfaled  nil  They  were  evldcnlly  worn  with  travel  and  suffer- 
day.  until  at  length,  jnst  n*  he  wa«  about  10  give  iug,  and  ate  os-  if  they  had  been  Umg  banibbfd 
hiftlirelf  up  lo  despair,  fa  e'ftfon-  fe"  of  a When  fhey  fare  soiiiewhat  recovered^  be  ealfovj 
splemlut  chy;  built  accontfag  tu  4 «ty?e  nf  arcln-  them  before  him,  repealed  hts  name  and  hit  cun- 
tcctnre  wholly  unknown  fa  him.  bfa  tude  for-  ditionv  And  before,  f>nfa  very  -wontlrr,  tiny  could 
wmd  aud  enUystd  tlse  cultivated  cotinfa ifal  onr*  frmliime  to  ar^wer.  ho  turned  fa  Lxilu,  andyaSi: 
hruml^l  ii.  The  madv  wfa  foil  of  peupfo,  ^cm-  O foir  c^e/fait  thou  have  x<  prince  for  thy 
in^ly  irmting  for  «mre  armul  \Vb«ai  he  ap-  busfandt,r  .'.'•';';v:-.>/-:y';;V;M 

pi^ failed  fay  advanced  wiUi  drafa  «worda  and  Mafhta«  fag  his  faad;  and  bt«  wife  tfar 
hisandished  epesrre,  shouting:  hereclf  OC  Yam'v  .foci.  But  tuhi  mn  to  bill 

“ AViit  tfam  be  king  vwer  us1H  ' *>idc\  And  *?ricd  far  rmdhcr  s famf,  $fid 

,|:  ’ B^ficvmg  fa  had  to  do  with  4.  cot^ny  of  10 ended  hf^r  bribe  fane  o/  ti  ^utnuu  nor  ttvbum- 

imuftn«Ji,  am!  retnemberittg  the  advifa  Uiat  had  ble  fareelf  The  nutrnage  'xut?  *oop  tfdcbriii  d \ 
gii’eu  him,  he  repHwVvsfaly : Mid  aH  the  people  wett  'gfod  for  three  vrcct'^ 

fa  v - / ^Cirfamly  {«  with  that  krtteiitson.*1-  Thebj  grcAf 

this,  there  wa*  a huge  sound  of  human  raifecone  of  tifai*  d^U^tiVcfato  tfa  throne,  fagna 
voUrdfT,  and  trampling  of  foot,  and  ciang-aig  of  to  i&t  up  disea^fortlob.  A revolt  tnoi* 
nod  YaEir  wu*  c/ojducied  into  tfa  city^  nenf-  Ih^  pripee,  calking  hil  ^ 

iiniUst  the  of  *h»  He  emilyt  higm'  with  h\i  w3b  nod 
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Mathias,  and  the  wife  of  Mathias,  and  they  hast- 
ened in  the  direction  of  Ardesh : leaving  the  peo- 

Sle  of  Goran  once  more  without  a sovereign.  On 
leir  way  they  met  a cobbler  escaping  from  his 
creditors,  and  informed  him  of  the  good  fortune 
that  awaited  him  if  he  arrived  in  time  at  Goran. 
Whether  ho  succeeded  to  the  throne  they  never 
knew ; for  they  hastened  with  all  speed  back  to 
Damascus,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  and  gladdened 
the  heart  of  Zacharias:  who  lived  long  to  wit- 
ness the  happiness  of  his  son,  who  had  been  a 
prince,  and  of  his  new  daughter  who  had  been  a 
beggar. 

THE  NURSE’S  REVENGE.  } 

HAT  a splendid  wedding  was  that  of  Dorinda, 
Countess  of  Le verglen,  expected  to  be ! J ust 
twenty-one  and  come  (though,  alas ! by  the  death 
of  a loving  father)  into  possession  of  her  title 
and  fortune,  with  beauty  enough  to  have  drawn 
half  the  nobility  of  England  to  her  feet  without 
either,  and  about  to  be  wedded  to  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  fastidious  of  noblemen  (Charles, 
Marquis  of  Willsbury),  her  earthly  felicity  seemed 
perfect  and  assured.  Perhaps  though  her  style 
of  beauty  might  not  have  suited  every  taste,  it 
was  of  a regal  kind.  Tall,  commanding  in  figure, 
the  height  of  a Juno,  though  not  the  full  propor- 
tion of  one,  swan-like  neck,  head  firm  and  well 
set,  hair  glossy  and  black  when  left  to  its  natural 
color,  eyes  dark  and  flashing,  with  a skin  which 
would  have  seemed  marble  had  it  not  been  relieved 
by  the  full  bright  color  of  youth  and  health.  A 
grace  and  majesty  which  spoke  of  association  with 
courts  and  courtliness  all  her  life,  and  that  pride 
which  however  unamiablo  it  may  be  in  the  sight 
of  One  before  whom  the  best  and  noblest  of  us 
are  but  as  dust,  yet  sat  on  Lady  Leverglen  not 
amiss  for  the  fire  it  lent  her  eyes  or  the  grace  it 
imparted  to  her  mien.  Her  marriage  was  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  finely  the  dress- 
makers and  jewelers  were  hurried  to  get  ready 
to  deck  the  noble  young  bride  in  time.  The 
dowager,  Lady  Leverglen,  doted  on  her  daughter, 
though  there  was  so  little  resemblance  between 
them  personally  that  no  one  would  have  supposed 
them  mother  and  daughter,  Lady  Leverglen,  the 
dowager,  being  short  and  slight,  and  not  even  in 
her  youth  could  have  boasted  of  much  beauty. 
The  late  lord  himself,  I believe,  was  any  thing  but 
a handsome  man ; therefore  both  parents  rejoiced 
exceedingly  in  their  daughter’s  queenly  and  sur- 
passing charms.  The  young  Lady  Dorinda’s 
mother  had  been  unable  to  nurse  her  own  child, 
and  the  infant  had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  a 
Welsh  nurse,  and  had  resided  in  Wales,  till  at 
two  years  old  she  was  restored  to  her  doting 
parents,  an  infantine  model  of  strength  and  loveli- 
ness. A pension  had  been  settled  on  the  “ Welsh 
woman,”  who  came  frequently  to  London  to  visit 
her  foster  child,  till  her  visits  becoming  tiresome 
and  inconvenient,  Lord  Leverglen,  from  whose 
example  his  daughter  seemed  to  take  her  great 
pride,  forbade  her  future  coming.  Some  of  the 
old  servants  of  the  family,  who  remembered  Gyn- 
neth  Apreece,  say  that  her  brow  darkened,  and 


sho  clutched  her  fist  in  my  lord’s  face  when  he 
told  her  this,  and  said  that  he  should  one  day  nie 
his  barbarity  ; but  it  had  all  no  effect,  except  to 
give  additional  force  to  his  determination;  so 
Mrs.  Apreece,  at  that  time  a woman  past  forty 
years  of  age,  went  away  heaping  curses  in  Welsh 
on  the  earl  and  his  tyranny,  as  she  chose  to  call 
it;  and  indeed  I can  not  help  thinking  it  did 
seem  a little  hard  to  the  poor  woman — foster 
mothers  often  having  the  tenderest  affection  for 
the  children  whom  they  have  nourished  at  their 
bosoms.  Perhaps  she  was  as  much  mortified  at 
the  indifference  of  the  child,  who  even  then  put 
up  its  little  hands  to  push  her,  and  said  in  its 
baby  accents,  “ Do  away — do  away.”  But  she 
never  came  to  my  lord’s  grand  mansion  in  Pimlico 
any  more,  and  they  had  ceased  to  hear  any  thing 
of  her  for  years,  except  that  she  still  lived  and 
took  her  pension,  which  was  paid  her  through  a 
solicitor  in  a W elsh  town  contiguous  to  the  village 
where  Mrs.  Apreece  resided.  Lady  Dorinda,  I 
believe,  had  entirely  forgotten  her  old  nurse,  and 
if  she  ever  thought  about  her,  was  satisfied  with 
the  reflection  that  her  infirm  years  were  provided 
for.  As  to  affection,  she  would  have  smiled  in 
contempt  at  the  thought  of  such  a feeling  subsist- 
ing between  the  Counters  of  Leverglen  and  an 
old  Welsh  woman  of  low  degree,  merely  because 
the  said  woman  had  had  the  honor  of  nursing  her. 
Oh,  pride  ! how  many,  many  shapes,  Proteus-like, 
thou  canst  assume ! now  wearing  the  garb  of 
charity  ; then  vain  of  thy  silken  robes  and  velvet 
trappings  spun  by  a worm  like  thyself;  anon  re- 
joicing and  holding  aloft  thy  head,  because  thou 
art  decked  with  bright  and  colored  stones  whose 
value  is  fictitious ; then  puffed  up,  because  mayhap 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  William  thy  remote  progen- 
itor was  known  to  be  a silken  fawning  Norman 
adventurer,  graced  by  the  tyrant  with  the  title  of 
Baron  in  reward,  maybe,  for  some  ruthless  san- 
guinary deed,  or  exulting  over  thy  poor  fellow  for 
thy  abundance  of  wealth  which  not  thyself  hast 
scraped  together,  or — but  no  wonder  thou  hast 
ascendency  over  the  souls  of  mortals  when  thy 


Lady  Leverglen’s  was  but  the  baser  sort  of  pride, 
I fancy,  for  her  station  was  surely  high  enough 
to  admit  of  any  condescension  without  such  dero- 
gating from  her  nobility.  So  the  last  stitch  was 
put  into  the  wedding  gown — a white  satin  sacque 
and  tiffany  petticoat — I remember  it  to  have  been 
richly  embroidered  with  roses — and  the  last  stroke 
of  the  pen  was  added  to  the  settlements  by  whieh 
her  title  and  possessions  were  to  enrich  the  already 
overflowing  coffers  of  the  house  of  Willsbury. 
Proudly,  and  with  almost  the  condescension  of  a 
sovereign,  did  Lady  Leverglen  receive  her  noble 
friends’  congratulations ; and  at  length  the  im- 
portant morning  was  ushered  in — portentous 
omen ! — by  a lowering  leaden  canopy  of  Bky  that 
seemed  momentarily  about  to  deluge  London  with 
a fit  of  atmospheric  weeping.  It  kept  off,  how- 
ever, this  untimely  rain,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  the 
carriages  almost  blocked  up  Piccadilly.  The 
ceremonial  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  St.  James’s 
Church,  and  a dean  was  there  to  unite  the  happy 
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P*-  There  were  dukes,  countesses,  earls,  and  | 
even  royalty  nearly  related  to  the  throne,  to  grace 
the  auspicious  anion  of  mutual  rank  and  wealth, 
with  the  additional  felicity  that  Hymen  at  this 
altar  was  kept  in  countenance  by  Cupid.  I had 
been  in  waiting  at  the  bride's  dressing,  to  give 
the  last  touch  to  her  attire,  and  afterward  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  church  to  see  the  ceremony. 

I remarked,  I believe,  to  Mrs.  Pomander,  the 
young  countess's  own  woman,  how  dull  and  op- 
pressed my  lady  seemed,  and  she  answered,  that 
it  was  no  wonder,  for  she  had  been  compelled  to 
•it  up  all  night,  to  preserve  her  14  head,”  after  it 
had  been  under  the  hands  of  Coifffere,  the  French 
hair-dresser.  Ah  ! dear  me,  what  we  underwent 
for  fashion's  sake  in  those  days ; no  one  would 
believe  now,  only  that  it  has  become  matter  of 
history. 

But,  to  return  to  the  wedding,  there  was  a 
rare  crowd  about  the  church  door,  and  the  beadles 
in  their  gold-lace  coats  and  gold-headed  sticks 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  order.  Such  a pro- 
cession of  rank  and  beauty  as  filed  off  into  that 
church ! So  there  they  were — satins  and  feath- 
ers, and  flowers  and  tiffany,  and  lace,  and  pearls, 
and  diamonds,  flashing  in  the  gloomy  morning, 
as  if  to  atone  for  the  sun's  absence.  And  after 
awhile,  the  splendid  crowd  having  arranged  itself 
into  order,  a deep  solemnity  pervaded  the  church, 
and  the  dean  began  the  service  of  matrimony. 
He  had  read  the  opening  address,  and  came  to 
that  solemn  adjuration — 44 1 require  and  charge 
ye  both  (as  ye  will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of 
judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
disclosed),  that  if  either  of  you  know  any  imped- 
iment why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully  joined  together 
in  holy  matrimony,  ye  do  now  confess  it,  for  be 
ye  well  assured  that  so  many  as  are  coupled  to- 
gether otherwise  than  God's  Word  doth  allow, 
are  not  joined  together  by  God,  neither  is  their 
matrimony  lawful.”  As  the  dean  slowly  and  im- 
pressively uttered  the  last  woid,  there  arose 
amidst  the  breathless  silence  in  that  church  a 
strong,  deep,  yet  slightly  tremulous  voice — 14 1 
forbid  this  marriage."  Every  one  turned  round 
to  look  for  the  intruder,  and  a pause,  terrible  for 
the  short  time  it  lasted,  came — while  each  one 
was  asking  himself  if  it  was  not  a dream,  or  a | 
trick  of  the  imagination.  The  dean,  who,  of 
course,  had  discontinued  reading,  demanded, 
44  What  impediment  exists  1"  Then  a woman, 
tall,  bony,  and  hard-featured,  as  one  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  wind  and  weather,  to  hard ! 
and  open  toil,  yet  bearing  traces  of  having  pos- 
sessed in  her  youth  great  beauty,  came  forward,  j 
There  was  much  shrinking  among  the  dainty  | 
court  dames,  as  this  old,  coarsely  clad,  homely 
object  advanced  toward  the  altar.  She  looked 
round  at  the  grand  company  with  an  air  of  defi-  j 
ance,  partaking,  too,  of  a strange  sort  of  exulta- 
tion. “ She  is  mad,"  said  the  dowager,  Lady 
Leverglen,  who  was  well-nigh  fainting  with  ter-  j 
ror,  and  whom — her  ladyship  being  much  ad- 
dicted to  hysterics — I every  minute  expected  to 
see  go  off  screaming.  She  reserved  them,  how- 
ever, rill  she  had  more  tims ; than  I remember 


three  men  could  scarcely  control  her.  41  She  is 
mad.” 

44  It  would  be  a good  thing  for  you  and  myself 
my  lady,  if  1 was  mad,”  said  the  strange,  odd 
woman,  with  a low  reverence.  14  But  I am  not : 
only  a sinner,  my  lady — a great  sinner,”  she 
cried,  throwing  her  arms  up  wildly  over  her  head, 
and  looking,  I thought,  like  some  necromantic 
crone,  or  one  of  the  weird  sisters  in  Macbeth. 

44  Speak,  woman,”  said  the  dean ; 44  though 
how  you  gained  admission  here  among  this  noble 
company  I know  not — there  must  have  been 
strange  neglect;"  and  his  reveience  looked  s^* 
verely  at  the  gaping  officials  who  were  leisurely 
surveying  this  singular  scene.  44  Speak,  I say,” 
he  continued,  41  and  say  how  and  why  you  hove 
dared  to  interrupt  the  ceremonial  of  marriage  be- 
tween these  noble  persons." 

44  Just  because,  please  your  Reverence,  or  your 
Grace,  as  the  case  may  be,"  said  the  audacious 
woman,  44  for  I don't  presume  to  understand  the 
dress  of  High  Church,  being  myself  of  the  fold 
of  the  Reverend  Jonas  Carnaby,  of ” 

44  Silence !”  said  the  dean ; 44  keep  to  the  sub- 
ject. Y our  objection  1 ” 

44  Just  this — that  yonder  fair  bride  is,  my  lord, 
an  impostor,  and  not  what  she  seems.” 

Here  was  a general  exclamation  of  horror,  and 
a demand  of  what  was  meant.  The  bride,  as 
white  as  her  own  sacque,  was  supported  by  the 
bridegroom,  who  looked,  poor  man,  hot  and  be- 
wildered. 

44  This— that  your  fine  young  countess  there  is 
no  countess  ; she  was  changed  at  nurse.  I was 
the  nurse  : I ought  to  know  my  own  child — for 
I am  her  mother.  And  now,  my  lord,  the  bride- 
groom, you  can  marry  as  fast  as  you  please.  I,  for 
one,  make  no  objection  to  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  being  a lady  in  earnest.  Only  I have  told 
my  crime — saved,  saved  my  precious  soul,”  she 
said,  again  flinging  her  arms  aloft. 

44  Take  her  into  the  vestry,"  said  the  dean.  "1 
can  not,  my  Lord  Willsbury,  proceed  with  the 
ceremony  till  this  strange  matter  he  cleared  up.” 
He  was  interrupted  by  the  bride  falling  heavily  to 
the  ground,  for  somehow  Lord  Willsbury  was  no 
longer  supporting  her ; and  there  she  lay,  coH 
and  white  as  the  nosegay  in  her  breast.  She  was 
laid  on  a heap  of  pew-cushions  in  the  vestry, 
where  the  friends  of  the  families  adjourned.  The 
guests  were  politely  requested  to  disperse,  for  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  the  marriage  taking  place 
that  day.  Constables  were  called  in,  and  the 
strange  woman  was  given  into  their  charge.  And 
one  by  one,  or  in  pairs,  the  company  departed — 
many  of  them,  I am  afraid,  to  spread  this  strange 
business  over  the  town,  which  afforded  the  fash- 
ionable world  food  for  gossip  many  a day  after. 

It  turned  out  to  be  too  true.  The  Welsh  wo- 
man being  examined  strictly,  the  truth  came  out 
too  certainly.  It  seems  that  the  first  thing  that 
put  the  temptation  in  her  heart  was  the  fact  that 
the  real  heiress  of  the  Leverglens  had  taken  the 
small-pox,  and  was  so  cruelly  disfigured,  that  the 
nurse  dreaded  taking  her  home  to  my  Lady  Lev- 
ergien,  whom  she  knew  to  wish  that  her  little 
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dmgbler  should  grow  up  & beauty.  44  There  was 
my  own  girl,”  said  Gyuneth  Apreece,  “ a perfect 
picture — healthy,  pretty,  and  full  of  spirit.  The 
thought  came  across  my  mind,  how  the  poor  de- 
faced baby  would  be  looked  down  on  by  her  grand 
potations,  and  how  no  wealth,  or  being  called 4 my 
lady/  could  ever  make  up  to  her  for  the  scorn  her 
ugliness  would  bring  down  upon  her  ; and  then  I 
thought  how  my  beautiful  Polly  would  become  a 
title  ; and  so,  the  thought  once  admitted,  the  Evil 
One  kept  whispering  in  my  ear  and  my  heart,  till 
I persuaded  myself  it  was  the  best  thing  I could 
do.  It  was  the  wish  to  see  my  darling,  and  not 
to  be  forgotten  by  her,  which  made  me  take  many 
a journey  ou  foot  from  Wales ; and  then  I got 
abused  by  my  lord,  and  it  was  a great  sorrow  to 
my  poor  heart.  My  Polly  came  to  forget  me,  and 
bast  me  away  with  her  tiny  baby  hands.  I was 
very  wroth  at  that,  for  I loved  my  child,  and  no- 
thing but  the  sense  of  my  great,  great  sin  even  now 
would  have  made  me  teU  the  truth.  But  I have 
been  converted  lately,  and  I could  not  die  with 
such  a sin  on  my  soul.  Besides,  it  is  hard  for  a 
child  to  look  down  on  her  own  mother,  and,  in 
short,  I could  bear  it  no  longer.” 

Such  was  the  miserable  woman’s  statement, 
sworn  to  on  the  Bible  before  a magistrate ; and 
the  strong  likeness,  allowing  for  age,  hardship, 
and  poverty,  between  Gynneth  and  the  unfortu- 
nate girl  whom  she  claimed,  was  strong  presump- 
tive evidence.  Lawyers  were  employed ; for  poor 
Lady  Leverglen’s  heart  and  hopes  were  wrapped 
up  in  her  supposed  daughter,  and  revolted  from 
the  young  woman,  who,  plain  to  positive  ugliness, 
and  rustic  and  ignorant  in  her  manner  and  con- 
verse, had  been  fetched  up  from  Wales  to  be  in- 
troduced— poor  thing — if  necessary,  to  a fortune 
and  title.  Here  again  the  truth  was  painfully 
apparent.  Through  the  disfigurement  of  that 
scourge,  the  small-pox,  the  resemblance  to  her 
parents,  Lord  and  Lady  Leverglen,  was  manifest. 

The  motive  of  revenge  on  the  Leverglen  family 
was,  at  first,  supposed  to  be  the  cause ; but  in 
the  coarse  of  these  proceedings,  the  old  woman 
was  taken  ill  in  London,  and,  it  was  apparent,  had 
been  arrested  by  death.  In  her  last  moments,  she 
made  a request  to  see  the  Dowager,  the  lawyers, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Willsbury,  as  well  as  the  two 
young  women  *,  but  she  who  has  hitherto  been 
called  the  Countess  of  Leverglen  refused  to  come. 
Even  in  death  the  Welsh  nurse’s  eyes  flamed 
with  passion. 

44  Never  mind,”  she  said, 44  we  shall  soon  meet 
where  she  must  come.” 

She  reiterated  her  statements  on  oath,  made 
still  more  sacred  by  its  being  her  dying  one ; and 
taking  the  sacrament,  soon  afterward  expired. 
....  And  she  to  whose  pride  this  crushing 
blow  had  arrived,  she  would  not  believe,  for  a 
long  time,  that  this  dreadful  discovery  was  true. 
What ! she,  the  delicately  bred,  the  refined,  the 
beautiful,  made  of  the  common  clay  which  form- 
ed wretched  Welsh  peasants!  Impossible  ! She 
shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  and  caused  it  to 
be  darkenod,  and  became  more  imperious  than 
ever.  Lady  Leverglen,  who  was  distracted,  came 


as? 


and  sat  by  her,  and  soothed  her  awhile  with  flak 
tering  hopes  and  promises ; but  the  defection  of 
my  Lord  Willsbury,  who  had  never  recovered 
from  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  his  wedding  men* 
mg,  affected  her  too  powerfully  to  bo  mastered. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  who  were  admitted  to  see 
her  said  that  if  his  affection  was  for  her  wealth 
and  state,  instead  of  for  herself,  it  were  well  that 
she  had  found  out  her  mistake.  She  would  not 
acknowledge  any  thing  to  be  well  that  involved 
the  loss  of  worldly  homage.  It  was  of  no  use  te 
represent  that  her  charms  and  accomplishments 
being  personal,  she  could  not  be  deprived  of  them* 
44  Of  what  use  were  they,”  she  said,  44  to  poverty 
and  disgrace  !”  Lady  Leverglen,  to  comfort  her, 
assured  her  that,  in  the  worst  case,  an  allowance 
should  be  hers  to  live  like  a gentlewoman. 

44 1 thank  you,  madam,”  she  said,  her  eyee 
flashing  scorn  ; 44  and  I have  doubtless  your  con- 
sent to  marry  the  chaplain,  or  the  hairdresser,  or 
any  who  will  take  the  vile  disgraced  changeling.” 

Then  her  mood  would  alter,  and  she  would 
fling  her  arms  round  my  lady’s  neck,  and  crave 
indulgence,  and  passionately  implore  her  to  re- 
member if  she  knew  not  of  some  sign  or  mark  by 
which  she  could  be  identified ; and  these  scenes 
went  on  till  Gynneth’s  death  and  final  declaration, 
which  there  was  no  getting  over.  Lady  Lever* 
glen  was  compelled  to  say  she  would  receive  the 
real  Countess  of  Leverglen  as  her  daughter,  and 
to  intimate  to  Dorindo,  or  Polly  as  she  had  been 
christened,  that  she  must  depart  to  a retreat  in 
the  country  till  her  feelings  softened.  My  l ady 
would  gladly  receive  her  as  companion,  still  feel* 
ing  for  her  like  a daughter.  Mrs.  Pomander  told 
me  that  to  her  dying  day  she  would  never  forget 
the  look  of  the  ci-devant  countess,  but  she  only 
answered  my  lady  with  a 44  Certainly,  madam ; 
you  shall  be  obeyed  in  every  circumstance,”  and 
turned  round  on  her  bed,  which  she  had  never 
quitted  since  they  brought  her  to  it  after  that 
terrible  morning,  and  buried  her  face  in  the  pil- 
lows, as  if  she  wished  no  further  discourse ; so 
my  lady,  who  was  nigh  broken-hearted  herself 
left  the  room,  and  some  hours  after  the  invalid 
complained  to  Mis.  Pomander  of  a racking  pain 
in  her  shoulder. 

44  It  is  cold,”  said  the  woman,  who  vowed  that 
she  knew  not  how  to  term  her  mistress. 

44 1 suppose  so,”  said  Miss.  44  Send,  Pomaifr 
der,  for  some  laudanum  to  rub  it  with.” 

The  laudanum  was  got — a pint  bottleful — -fino® 
the  apothecary’s,  and  the  shoulder  well  rubbed 
with  it ; and  then  Mrs.  Pomander  took  her  leave 
for  the  night. 

44  Leave  the  bottle,”  said  her  mistress, 44  on  the 
toilet,  lest  this  terrible  pain  returns.” 

The  woman  did  so. 

» t t * * 

When  Mrs.  Pomander  drew  her  young  lady’s 
curtains  next  morning,  there  she  lay  in  the  still- 
ness of  death.  Alas  ! alas  ! it  was  a death  self- 
inflicted — the  haughty  and  impatient  spirit  had 
dared  to  rush  to  its  Creator,  not  in  humiliation 
and  prayer,  but  in  desperation  and  anger.  Hs 
who  is  more  merciful  than  the  most  merciful  of 
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Hi#  frxii  had,  ii  h iuhe  fo:p»d, 

pity  un  test  wr&tfc  aroi  rash  madness.  The  land* 
«uuiiD-l>oft4e  mm  half  empty — eho  bail  swallowed 
to  kill  two  or  ft»jec  strong  roan.  * > * > 
51k*  was  buried  iu  the  churchyard  through  which, 
a low  weeks  before,  she  bad  been  I«1  to  became' 
a bride.  Lfi&y  Lt-vcrgkn.  the  dowageT,  did  noi 
live  loqg  after  h<?r  The  uncouth,  poor,  ignorant 
countess  bpv. isaw  a groat  davotcr.,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Reverend  Jouas  Carnaby,  who  had 
con  varied  her  foster-mother  She  brought  him 
up  to  town,  ami  built  for  him  a chapel,  which  yot 
exists  under  her  name,  i have  seen  a picture  of 
her,  an  old  engraving,  in  which  die  as  represented 
a*  standing  by  a tomb,  under  a funeral  cypress, 
With  gloom  and  more  cypresses  in  the  distance, 
,fo;  I can  safely  say  a mom  ugly  or  revolting  iook- 
Ij^waman  it  new  fell  to  my  lot  to  heboid*  though, 
sf  course,  poor  soul,  *h<?  could  not  help  that ; hot 
f gsstUy  doubt  u a ruor?  chtrrful  rdighm  would 
siai  bftv*i  n^ule  her  look  to  ifo?  g«*«u*sd  eye  more 
etm»%?ly  A 6 it  was,  her  fovoriici  vfovwi  tvero  lypi 
&dm  thtit  dark  nuA  gloomy  pfe^yre 
1 — — — V — 

A GREEK  CARNIVAL 
u TXT  ELL,  Deftjelmki,  what  do  you  want]” 

V Iromctrakt  is  a paunchy  man,  anti  the 
Carnival  appear*  to  have  had  a rubifying  effect 
upon  his  nose,  He  is  a shuffler,  as  all  the  Greeks, 
I think,  are.  He eouid  not  say  twice  two  are  tour 
in  a plain  manner ; but,  at  last,  ns  I am  turning 
to  my  ncwspajicr  again,  in  despair  of  being  able 
to  get  any  thing  out  of  him,  he  hitches  op  his 
clothes,  and  tells  roe  that  there  ate  great  doings 
going  on  upon  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 
To-day,  the  Creeks  must  make  the  most  of  their 
time,  he  thinks ; for  to-morrow  begins  a fift  y days' 
fist*  and  a fast  among  the  Greeks  is  a serious 
business  It  is  their  idea  indeed  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  religion  in  an  exemplary  manner  ; and 
aU  who  will  not  cat  {neat  in  Lent  have  a passport 
for  heaven. 

It  is»  a fine  breezy  morning.  I elmuber  over 
the  rock-s  hi  front  of  my  himstq  ami  follow  Bern- 
etraki,  as  he  waddles  toilsomely  up  Ule  hill ; at 
la* t,  after  a moderate  number  of  falls,  ami  otm  ur 
two  dashing  leaps,  we  get  into  the  tide  of  the 
holiday -makers.  It  is  pleasant  to  sec  them  go 
trooping  along,  liand  iu  hand,  and  singing  in 
chorus.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  their  homely, 
decent  dresses,  and  the  joy  which  God  has  given 
them  reflected  even  on  the  faces  of  ray  ah*  and 
skives.  After  a little  time  they  begin  to  form 
info  close  {&tapftoiea  of  »ix  or  seven  each  ; and 
they  huddle  together  any  when  to  be  at  once  in 
the  shade  and  out  off  he  wind*  which  is  still  blow- 
ing fresh Iv  Vet  five  minutes  more,  and  the 
enormous  black  Miles  which  are  circulating  to 
freely  Will  begin  ttf  do  ihrir  work  Firvt,  there 
it*  a loud  solitary  laughs  whifch  goeff  oil  from  the 
midst  of  tme  of  the  furthest  groups  like  a shot.  It 
xb  soon  answered,  and  one  t»f  tire  parties,  which 
has  been  drinking  stoutly  for  Otic  last  fan  min- 
uter, open*  the  festively  of  iUe  <Uy  with  **»«?. 
rude  muaic.  The  Vahcana  (youug  men)  l>egln 
now  to  ri^c  in  ail  directions  r the  (lancing,  sing- 


ifrgt  m)  fou^htug  ha#  general ; and, 

for  as  the  ey*>  can  reach,  the-  uncouth  met  |* 
going  on.  while  the  samp  large  hlacit  bwtUe  js  be* 
ing  h*ndod  about  every  whiirfL  foV-  . ; W 
About  this  tirufci  if  yes  look  fib 

ward  the  brow  of  tbn  hill,  you  mtjf 
bands  of  gayly-dreswed  women  n 

ing  the  scene  below  By-e  nd  -by  they  p 
always  timidly,  however,  ard  they  tuner  fan  in 
the  games  or  dances  of  the  men 

I am  standing  at  thia  moment  to  one  of  the 
roost  magnificent  sites  in  the  world  Beneath 
lies  the  Gulf  of  Adnunifi,  to  tbe  eight  £ can  uec 
almost  tu  the  plaiiwof  Troy,  and  t aib*  left  n^utr- 
ly  to  Capo  Baba  Before  jm  there  i»  neither 
tree  uoi  ehnib  visible ; nothing  tout  grand 
amphitheatre  formed  of  eca  and  imrunhiins^  hut 
behind  Ifo  the  rich  wood*  and  emerald  mruiiik  the 
gentle  hills  and  piclurceque  valley/,  of  br^miftil 
Limbos.  Along  Uiu  winding  vhor*  #trtfch  the 
pretty  houses  of  Uie  rich  citizen*  y * lofty  Turk* 
i*h  mosque  from  whence  the  hma  U ca!.ih>g  ; 
light- houfcve.  and  the  ha-rbor  etowded  W»vh 
waiting  for  cum  to  take  to  Englicml  As  io\  <vfcs 
foil  musingly  on  the  I «ec  * little  c?y^g 

piece  of  roctid;  and,  stooping  to  cs^&iint-  I 
iind  that  it  ie  a coin*  at  leoat  two  3thum>^l  y«wa 
Old,  v- 

But  there  is  »o  time  for  musing, 
aromul,  touching  me,  prod  dog  the  G/i-^tk 
Fabcaria  hold  oft  tbcif  rwyi ; ^ ujagi.:ifoxnt 
as  the  scene  i6v  I aui  bound  to  c<wfe&  tlwt 
the  qmjint  pictures  which  *v<a;y  when;  nu-al  ro> 
eye,  of  anotlier  life  than  atr**.  art?  ru>  tit^ori  3*4- 
^Ution  to  it.  Presently  wc  find  a Ined  of 
Greeks  bufltoixmtly  busy  They  take  a hk*k  <& 
wood,  amt  they  dress  tt  in  some  obj  doth/*  w hich 
they  lie  on  with  cord*.  It  ha#  neither  hesth  xw* 
hands,  iror  feet ; but  nne  can  see  that  it  Is  xdca&i 
for  a very  fot  man.  No  wonder  indued  that  b*  w 
fat.  for  1 find  on  inquiry  that  he  i*  mtexided  torr^ 
present  the  Greek  Carnival  a glutton,  K *v«r 
there  whs  one.  The  busy  group  3 have  de*rrib*rd 
i the  two  ^lout  poles,  till d tof<np&tg  Owinto- 
gelherwith  some  cross  stick*,  they  uwke  wt* 
of  bier.  On  this  they  ploCfi  the  LatiuvxL  .mbui* 
jui>f  dt^ul ; and  ootne  six  or  <ight  >ijp- 

jwittin|t  the  hfor  tot  off  to  bear  bin 
They  arc.  preceded  by  a company  of  ulln^v  who 
uance  in  line,  hand  hi  hand.  Titfttt  tnsy 
im  alireaKt  of  i b«rm . They  are  $r«.m  juihni  Ify 
ail  the  other  reveler*,  and  away  they  go  daft cift^ 
and  singthg  riliahl  *ong*  in  the  *aj3Efe  iniauicj  as 
tic  priest  eliaUnt  the  <v  V*  V> 

I watch  them  «$  Uuvy  wind  over  hill  and 
toward  the  town ; arol  alrou*t  iumrlafu  w iipv^* 
ing  some  pRgim  saturnaUa  ; for  it  i#  vxitidtlfoi 
how  old  g<miev  have  forcu  alwav  ^ lv pfc  by  fv}*- 

ular  traditions  Oa  they  ge. 
of  uncouth  tiufftHrocries  i hut  they  ate  itrt  tbe 
Ks*  picturesque  and  uite^«9fitig  * *1  l^t  ihtfr  Av*- 
appear  ift  the  dirty  narrow  LUlc  Unv£>  >'i  fhe 
distant  town,  ami  I know  that  >b«*  jgjljfe 
about  from  Impse  to  house  bcgjipA jf  ; as  l 
very  well  follow  Uiciri  m suti;  iux  I 

am  afndd  I shall  lo&e  the  bu*ud  4*f  th« 
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and  I am  sorry  to  add  that  my  fears  have  been 
verified. 

I enter  the  town  by  a street  distant  from  my 
own  house,  and  pick  my  way  daintily  amidst  foul 
gutters,  where  fever  always  sits  brooding,  and 
over  slippery  stones,  rendered  dirty  and  danger- 
ous by  all  sorts  of  garbage  thrown  into  the  street. 
I am  lightly  shod,  and  I do  not  make  much  noise, 
nor  am  I a very  fearful  apparition ; for  I have  too 
much  to  do  to  take  care  of  myself  to  meditate 
harm  to  others ; but  I have  no  sooner  entered  the 
street  than  a change  comes  over  it.  When  I 
first  turned  the  comer,  young  women  were  gos- 
siping and  laughing  every  where  in  the  door- 
ways, and  from  the  windows:  now  I hear  the 
click  of  many  doors  closing  stealthily ; and  the 
lattices  are  shut  every  where.  A Frank  is  a rare 
sight  in  this  obscure  quarter,  and  the  women  are 
wild  as  young  fawns.  They  are  watching  me 
from  all  sorts  of  places  ; but  if  I staid  there  for 
hours,  not  one  would  come  out  till  I was  gone. 
I know  why  the  Greek  girls  are  as  shy  as  young 
fawns,  and  it  pains  me  to  think  of  it.  A thou- 
sand talcs  are  fresh  in  my  memory  of  harmless 
young  women  who  caught  the  eye  of  some  ter- 
rible Turk,  by  chance,  and  soon  after  disappeared 
mysteriously,  or  were  tom  shrieking  from  their 
homes  by  armed  men,  and  were  never  heard  of 
afterward.  I hope  such  times  are  gone  by  now, 
but  I am  not  quite  sure  of  it ; and,  therefore,  I 
have  no  right  to  wonder  that  Greek  maidens 
should  tremble  at  the  step  of  a stranger. 

Gradually  I emerge  into  a more  frequented 
quarter,  and  every  where  the  sound  of  nasal  sing- 
ing, the  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  jingling  of 
glasses,  comes  from  open  doors  and  lattices ; 
while  here  and  there  a Turk  smokes  his  nargil- 
leh,  sitting  cross-legged  upon  a stone,  apart  and 
disdainfully.  A long  string  of  mules  tied  to- 
gether are  lading  with  oil-skins  for  a journey. 
They  aro  standing  in  a perfect  quagmire  of  filth, 
for  we  have  had  heavy  rains  of  late ; and  I can 
almost  see  the  noxious  exhalations  steaming  out 
of  it  in  the  noonday  sun.  I hasten  my  pace,  and 
light  a cigar,  for  such  a neighborhood  is  danger- 
ous ; and  the  best  antidote  for  this  kind  of  poison 
I know  of,  is  tobacco.  Further  along  the  street 
come  a troop  of  broad-backed  hamals  (porters) ; 
each  carries  a slain  lamb  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
be  sent  off*  by  the  Austrian  boat  to  Constantino- 
ple this  evening.  Other  people  are  also  carrying 
pretty  baskets  full  of  tho  white  sheep’s  milk 
cheeses,  made  in  the  Levant.  They  are  eaten 
with  honey,  and  form,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite 
dish  in  the  world. 

But  here  come  a band  of  mummurs,  with  masks 
and  music.  They  are  begging,  and  they  will  stop 
me,  for  I am  not  supposed  to  know  them.  There 
is  one  cub  drunk  with  unaccustomed  eating,  whom 
I should  know  from  his  stifled  guffaw  in  a minute, 
and  from  a thousand.  I know  also  that  he  would 
follow  me  about  all  day  if  I did  not  buy  him  off. 
I take  a handful  of  small  coin,  therefore,  from  a 
pocket  where  it  has  been  reposing  gingerly  many 
days,  and  as  I pass  on  they  are  all  rolling  and 
squabbling  in  the  mud  about  it. 
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The  afternoon  has  stolen  on  while  I have  been 
wandering  about,  yet  I can  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  go  home : and  I halt  once  more  before  some 
young  men  at  play.  I think  they  are  all  among 
the  most  powerful  lads  I ever  saw ; and  I watch 
them  with  the  natural  pleasure  one  has  in  seeing  . 
health,  and  strength,  and  beauty.  They  are  play- 
ing at  a species  of  leap-frog,  but  the  “ back”  is 
made  by  three  youths,  instead  of  one  ; they  form 
a triangle  as  they  stoop  down,  and  they  do  not 
“ tuck  in  their  twopennies”  by  any  means  in  sport- 
ing style.  However,  the  runners  charge  them 
gallantly ; they  bump  their  heads  with  great  force 
into  the  back  of  the  first  boy,  whose  hind-quarters 
are  turned  toward  them,  and  they  turn  a complete 
somerset  over  the  other  two.  The  first  who 
falls  makes  a “back,”  and  relieves  one  of  the 
others.  It  is  rough  sport  and  dangerous ; but  it 
is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I have  ever  seen 
Greeks  in  violent  exercise ; and  I notice  now, 
that  the  players  are  the  lowest  of  the  low.  When- 
ever there  is  any  dispute,  I also  notice  that  they 
toss  a slipper  to  decide  it,  and  “ sole”  or  “ upper- 
leather”  wins  the  day,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  they  are  all  playing  bare- 
foot. 

By-and-by,  they  grow  tired  of  leap-frog ; and 
the  game  by  which  it  is  succeeded  is  as  severe  a 
trial  of  strength  as  I ever  witnessed.  One  of  the 
young  giants  takes  another  in  his  arms.  The 
man  carried  has  his  head  downward  and  his  legs 
gripping  the  other  tightly  about  the  neck.  Two 
young  men  now  go  down  on  all  fours,  and  place 
themselves  close  together,  while  the  two  other 
players,  twined  together  as  I have  said,  turn  a 
somerset  backward  over  them,  and  the  man 
whose  head  was  downward  before  is  now  upward, 
and  the  other  has  of  course  taken  his  position. 
So  they  go  backward  and  forward,  and  if  they 
come  apart  or  fall,  they  have  to  kneel  down  and 
make  a “back”  for  others  to  tumble  over  in  the 
same  way.  I remarked  two  young  men  clinging 
together  in  this  way  who  turned  a somerset 
twenty-three  times  in  succession.  At  last  they 
fell  from  a feint  of  one  of  the  “ backs,”  who  be- 
gan to  grow  tired  of  the  sport.  They  went  on 
playing  till  evening  gradually  crept  over  us,  and 
the  sun  was  quite  lost  behind  the  snow-capped 
mountains.  Then,  as  the  dews  fell  heavily,  and 
the  chill  air  grew  keener,  they  tied  up  their  trow- 
sers,  and,  shuffling  on  their  slippers,  returned  to 
our  little  town,  bawling  rude,  monotonous  cho- 
ruses, and  dancing  as  they  went,  if  hopping 
would  not  be  a better  term  for  their  uncouth 
manoeuvres. 

I have  returned  home.  A wood  fire  bums 
cheerfully  in  the  hearth,  and  a lamp  sheds  a pret- 
ty tempered  light  on  the  desk  I am  to  use  pres- 
ently. The  books  and  maps,  tho  dumpy  pens, 
and  the  well-worn  penknife,  the  cigar-case,  the 
broken  tea-cups  on  a side-table,  and  the  milk  in 
a glass,  all  made  ready  by  kind  hands,  seem  to 
smile  a silent  welcome  to  me,  like  old  friends. 
Five  minutes  at  the  window,  a few  cups  of  tea, 
a short  game  with  pen  and  ink,  and  then 
bed. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  for  the  month  is  saddened  by  a 
dreadful  disaster.  The  steamer  Arctic , of  the 
Collins  line,  during  her  return  voyage  from  Liver- 
pool, was  struck  by  the  Vesta , an  iron  propeller,  on 
the  27th  of  September,  about  sixty-five  miles  from 
Cape  Race,  a few  feet  forward  of  her  paddle-boxes, 
and  so  seriously  injured  that  in  about  three  hours  she 
filled  with  water  and  went  down  stern  foremost — 
engulfing  in  her  ruin,  so  far  as  known,  all  her  pas- 
sengers but  about  twenty-five,  and  a number  of  her 
crew.  She  was  running  through  a dense  fog  at  the 
time,  and  when  the  collision  first  occurred,  the  shock 
was  so  slight  that  any  serious  injury  to  her  hull  was 
not  apprehended.  It  was  soon  found  that  two  large 
holes  had  been  made  in  her,  through  which  the  wa- 
ter poured  at  a rapid  rate,  and  which  it  wras  found 
impossible  to  close.  Captain  Luce  evinced  great 
coolness  and  self-possession,  and  a steady  determ- 
ination to  share  the  fate  of  his  ship ; but  he  seems 
to  have  lost  all  command  over  his  crew,  most  of 
whom  indeed  abandoned  their  duty,  seized  the  boats, 
and  sought  to  save  themselves,  regardless  of  others. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  construct  a raft,  but  before 
it  w*as  completed  nearly  eighty  persons,  mostly  sea- 
men, firemen,  waiters,  and  others  employed  upon 
the  ship,  leaped  upon  it  and  perished.  The  ship 
had  six  boats  : in  four  of  them  some  seventy  of  the 
crewr,  officers  and  men,  W'ith  about  twenty  passen- 
gers, made  their  escape  ; the  other  two  have  not,  at 
the  date  of  our  writing,  been  heard  from — the  hope 
is  cherished  that  some  of  the  passengers  may  have 
been  rescued  by  them.  Captain  Luce's  young  son 
went  down  with  the  wreck.  Among  the  lost  were 
the  wife,  son,  and  daughter  of  E.  K.  Collins,  Esq., 
the  projector  and  principal  proprietor  of  the  line  ; 
Mrs.  Allen,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  an- 
other of  the  owmers  of  the  vessel,  who  also  lost  a 
•son,  daughter,  son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  and  two 
grandchildren  ; Edward  Sandford,  Esq.,  a distin- 
guished member  of  the  New  York  bar ; the  Due  de 
Grammont,  an  attache  of  the  French  Embassy  at 
Washington  ; Abner  Benedict,  Esq.,  and  wife,  of 
New  York  ; R.  S.  Williams  and  wife,  of  Natchez, 
Miss.  ; Professor  Henry  Reed,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  F.  Catherwood,  Esq.,  the  dis- 
tinguished artist,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahlon  Day,  of 
Newr  York,  and  a large  number  of  others  w ho  were 
less  generally  known.  Intelligence  of  the  calamity 
first  reached  New  York  on  the  night  of  October 
10,  by  the  ship  Lebanon , w hich  had  picked  up  a boat 
load  of  the  survivors.  The  propeller  wrhich  struck 
the  Arctic  reached  St.  Johns  on  the  12th  with  thirty- 
two  of  the  Arctic's  crew.  This  dreadful  calamity, 
the  first  that  has  befallen  the  Collins  line  of  ocean 
steamers,  created  the  most  intense  interest  through- 
out the  country. 

Political  movements  during  the  month  have  been 
of  considerable  interest.  Elections  were  held  in 
several  States  on  the  10th  of  October,  of  which 
the  general  results  alone  are  known.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Hon.  James  Pollock,  Whig,  has  been 
elected  Governor  by  a majority  probably  of  over  ten 
thousand;  and  in  that  State,  as  w‘cll  as  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  a decided  mtyority  of  the  Congressmen 
elected  arc  opponents  of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration. In  none  of  these  cases  havo  full  or  re- 
liable returns  been  received.  In  other  States 
the  political  movements  have  been  preliminary 
yito  the  elections  which  are  yet  to  take  place.  In 
0 New  York  the  Whig  State  Convention  was  held 
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at  Syracuse  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  adopted 
resolutions  denouncing  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  assuming  that  this  act,  on  the 
part  of  the  South,  releases  the  North  from  any 
obligation  to  admit  any  new'  Slave  States  into  the 
Union.  No  resolution  concerning  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  was  adopted.  Myron  II.  Clark  w*as 
nominated  for  Governor,  and  Henry  J.  Raymond 
for  Lieutenant-Governor.  On  the  2Gth,  the  Anti- 
Nebraska  Convention  assembled  at  Auburn,  ac- 
cording to  adjournment  at  Saratoga,  and  adopted 
the  Whig  ticket,  as  did  also  the  State  Temperance 
Convention,  which  met  at  the  same  place  on  the 
27th.  On  the  29th,  Governor  Seymour,  at  an  in- 
terview with  the  State  Democratic  Committee,  sig- 
nified his  willingness  to  accept  the  nomination  for 
a rc-clcction — feeling  bound  to  do  so,  since  the 
Whig  party  had  taken  ground  against  the  principles 
of  his  Message  vetoing  the  law  of  last  session  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Judge 
Bronson,  since  his  nomination,  has  w ritten  two  or 
three  letters,  in  w hich  he  declares  himself  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  a prohibitory  law. In  Massa- 

chusetts a Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 
Lowell  on  the  26th  of  September,  at  which  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  re-affirming  their  adherence  to 
the  Baltimore  platform  of  1852,  recognizing  con- 
formity to  its  principles  in  the  administration  of 
President  Pierce,  and  supporting  the  Bill  to  organ- 
ize the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  em- 
bodying the  great  principle  of  self-government  in 
its  application  to  Territories  as  well  as  to  States. 
Henry  W.  Bishop  was  nominated  for  Governor, 

and  Caleb  Stetson  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Agricultural  Fairs  have  been  held  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  other  States,  during 
the  past  month,  which  have  attracted  general  at- 
tention, and  been  attended  w ith  a good  deal  of  in- 
terest. Premiums  were  distributed,  addresses  de- 
livered, and  a stimulus  given  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest which  will  undoubtedly  be  felt  in  the  in- 
creased production  of  the  several  States. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  Provisional  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  died  at  his  residence  in  that  city  on  the  21st 
of  September.  The  Diocesan  Convention,  which 
met  on  the  28th,  elected  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.D., 
of  Albany,  to  be  his  successor.  This  result  was 
reached  after  eight  ballots,  Dr.  Potter  on  the  last 
ballot  receiving  97  out  of  173  clerical,  and  75  out  of 
147  lay,  votes  cast.  Dr.  Wainwright  wa s widely 
known  and  universally  esteemed  as  a learned  schol- 
ar, an  able  divine,  a laborious  and  faithful  bishop, 
and  a gentleman  of  most  excellent  personal  and 
social  qualities.  His  successor  is  admirably  quali- 
fied to  fulfill  his  duties,  and  his  election  has  given 

general  satisfaction  throughout  the  diocese. The 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gartland,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Georgia,  died  at  Savannah  on  the  21st  Septem- 
ber. He  was  a native  of  Dublin,  and  widely  es- 
teemed for  his  learning  and  piety. 

From  California  our  intelligence  is  to  the  16th  of 
September.  The  State  election,  which  had  just 
taken  place,  had  probably  resulted  in  the  triumph 
of  that  section  of  the  Democratic  party  which  was 
opposed  to  the  election  of  a United  States  Senator 
at  the  last  Session  of  the  Legislature.  Full  re- 
turns had  not  been  received,  but  enough  was  know'll 
to  indicate  this  result.  The  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  California  into  the  Union  was  celebrated 
on  the  9th.  The  mining  operations  are  generally 
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successful,  though  difficulty  is  experienced  in  some 
localities  from  a lack  of  water.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year,  no  less  than  10,000 
Chinese  left  the  port  of  Hong  Kong  for  California. 
They  are  becoming  an  important  portion  of  the 
population,  and  one  which  in  some  respects  is  un- 
desirable. The  grain  crops  and  fruit  in  California 
promise  to  yield  abundantly. 

From  Mexico  wc  have  intelligence  of  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  revolutionary  movement  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  our 
last,  and  also  further  details  of  the  defeat  of  the  hos- 
tile force  at  Guyamas.  The  Mexican  troops  were 
commanded  by  General  Yanez,  who  had  contrived 
to  make  himself  popular  even  among  the  French 
commanded  by  Count  Raoussct  de  Boulbon.  In 
the  engagement,  which  took  place  early  in  Septem- 
ber, Yanez  was  completely  successful,  and  imme- 
diately liberated  187  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners, 
and  whom  he  sent  with  $15  each  to  San  Bias.  The 
Mexican  Government  refused  to  sanction  this  len- 
ity, and  not  only  threw  the  Frenchmen  into  prison, 
but  disgraced  General  Yanez.  On  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember Count  Raoussct  de  Boulbon  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  on  the  12th  was  shot  in  accord- 
ance with  its  sentence. — Santa  Anna,  on  the  11th, 
issued  an  address  to  the  soldiers,  exhorting  them  to 
renewed  devotion  to  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try, and  to  the  union  by  which  alone  it  can  be  pre- 
served. It  is  said  that  financial  difficulties  again 
begin  to  embarass  the  Government.  General  Cruz, 
in  an  official  dispatch,  gives  an  account  of  an  action 
which  he  fought  at  Mogotes  on  the  12th  of  August, 
in  which  he  claims  to  have  defeated  a rebel  force  of 
300.  The  British  Minister  has  issued  a circular, 
warning  British  subjects  in  Mexico  from  contrib- 
uting to  the  Russian  loan. 

FRANCE. 

Public  attention  has  been  in  a gTcat  degree  ab- 
sorbed by  the  grand  military  display  at  Boulogne, 
prepared  by  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining Prince  Albert,  the  King  of  Belgium,  Pedro, 
the  young  King  of  Portugal,  and  other  distinguished 
visitors.  About  one  hundred  thousand  troops  were 
collected  at  Boulogne.  The  Emperor  on  the  3d  of 
September  addressed  a proclamation  to  his  Army 
of  the  North — of  which  he  takes  command  in  person 
— explaining  to  them  the  necessity,  in  all  military 
operations,  of  so  disposing  the  troops  that  they 
might  procure  subsistence  without  exhausting  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
able  to  reunite  itself  promptly  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  reviews  which  took  place  on  the  7th  were  char- 
acterized by  great  magnificence.  The  troops  now 
in  camp  arc  to  be  Aaftcd  for  service  in  the  Eastern 
war  as  they  may  be  required. 

Prince  Czartoryski,  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  banished  aristocracy  of  Poland,  has  issued 
from  Paris  an  address  to  his  countrymen  on  their 
relation  to  the  events  which  have  again  involved 
Europe  in  wmr.  He  says  that  some  of  the  powers 
which  aided  the  partition  of  Poland  are  now  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  fatal  results  of  that  step  to  Eu- 
rope, and  to  contemplate  the  advantages  of  her  re- 
establishment. All  Poles,  whatever  may  be  their 
differences  concerning  internal  affairs,  agree  in  the 
desire  for  national  independence,  and  in  the  convic- 
tion that  if  called  upon  to  carry  on  a contest  to  se- 
cure it,  they  must  have  a military  government  until 
it  shall  be  decided.  This  fact,  he  says,  will  exclude 
from  admission  any  party  which  would  disturb  their 
unanimity  by  a premature  discussion  of  forms  of 
government.  When  independence  shall  have  been 


conquered,  the  nation  alone  will  have  the  right  of 
deciding  on  the  form  of  government  she  will  adopt, 
and  will  spontaneously  feel  the  propriety  of  taking 
into  account  the  advice  of  friendly  powers.  He  ad- 
vises the  Poles  to  remain  tranquil  until  some  one 
of  the  contending  powers  shall  declare  in  favor  of 
Polish  independence,  and  form  a Polish  army  under 
Polish  chiefs.  Such  a course  will  preserve  them 
from  intestine  divisions,  and  do  more  than  can  be 
done  in  any  other  way  to  secure  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  highest  hopes. 

SPAIN. 

No  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  as- 
pect of  Spanish  affairs.  Queen  Christina,  whose 
trial  on  charges  of  peculation  was  universally  de- 
manded, left  Madrid  on  the  28th  of  August,  accom- 
panied by  her  husband  and  children,  for  Portugal. 
There  was  a riotous  populaj  demonstration  against 
her  departure  when  it  first  became  known,  but  it 
subsided  without  any  serious  results.  A squadron 
of  cavalry  was  provided  as  an  escort  for  the  Queen, 
and  the  garrisons  on  the  route  were  notified  in  ad- 
vance to  see  her  safely  from  one  post  to  another. 
The  Ministry,  soon  after  she  had  left  the  city,  pub- 
lished a decree  suspending  the  payment  of  the  pen- 
sion allotted  to  her  in  1845,  detaining  all  her  private 
property  to  answer  for  any  charges  that  may  be  es- 
tablished against  her,  and  ordering  her  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  await  the  decision  of  the  Cortes  in 

regard  to  her  future  residence. Serious  charges 

have  been  brought  by  public  rumor  against  Mr. 
Soule,  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid.  It  is  al- 
leged that  he  was  directly  concerned  in  instigating 
the  outbreaks  which  attended  the  departure  of  the 
Queen  Mother  on  the  28th,  and  that  he  has  distrib- 
uted among  disaffected  persons  sums  of  money, 
which  have  been  raised  among  the  European  liber- 
erals,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  insurrection  in 
Spain.  The  Spanish  Ministry  took  measures  to 
investigate  these  charges,  but  it  is  not  known  that 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  evidence  that  could 
implicate  him  directly.  Mr.  Soule  left  Madrid, 
after  taking  formal  leave  of  the  Court,  on  tho  30th 
of  August.  He  had  given  great  offense  by  a letter, 
written  on  the  13th,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend a banquet  of  the  Liberal  Press,  in  which  he 
highly  praised  the  invincible  constancy  of  the 
friends  of  Spanish  liberty,  and  assured  them  that 
they  had  only  to  unite  their  party  in  order  to  achieve 
a complete  and  final  triumph  over  the  shameful  des- 
potism which  has  so  long  crushed  freedom  of 
thought,  and  stifled  its  most  legitimate  aspirations. 
He  said  he  hailed  w ith  delight  the  revolution  which 
had  succeeded  thus  far,  and  only  hoped  that  those 
who  had  originated  it  would  carry  it  forward  to  still 
more  complete  success.  Spain  may,  if  she  chooses, 
peacefully  consolidate  in  a few  months  the  liberties 
which  England  had  only  secured  by  two  revolu- 
tions. The  heart  of  Young  America,  he  said,  would 
welcome  the  news  of  the  complete  enfranchisement 
of  the  Spanish  people. 

A letter  from  Ledru  Rollin,  written  at  London 
on  the  1st  of  August,  has  been  published,  in  which 
he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Spain  will  eventually  lead  to  the  pro- 
clamationof  the  republic.  Whether  this  should  take 
place  within  a few  days,  or  weeks,  would  depend 
on  circumstances  *,  but  he  could  not  doubt  that  the 
main  desire  of  the  country  pointed  to  that  result. 
Monarchy  has  been  thoroughly  tried  in  Spain,  ami 
there  can  be  no  desire  to  perpetuate  it.  M.  Rollin 
also  urges  upon  the  American  government  ihe  duty 
of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  contests  of  Europe. 
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and  especially  of  encouraging  all  liberal  republican 
movements  every  where.  This,  he  thinks,  is  the 
policy  dictated  alike  by  principle  and  by  interest. 

Apprehensions  continue  to  be  expressed  in 

Spanish  journals  of  designs  against  Cuba  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  renewed  efforts  are 
made  by  the  Spanish  government  to  fortify  the  isl- 
and against  such  attempts.  The  number  of  Span- 
ish troops  now  in  Cuba  is  stated  at  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry,  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  five  or 
six  batteries  of  artillery. 

AUSTRIA  AND  PRUSSIA. 

Some  further  diplomatic  correspondence  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  on  the  present  relations  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  to  the  pending  war,  has  been  pub- 
lished. Count  Nesselrode,  on  behalf  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  in  a note  dated  30th  June,  ap- 
prised Prussia  of  the  fact,  that  without  sharing  the 
opinions  with  reference  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Principalities  as  put  forward  by  Austria  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  Prussia,  the  Emperor,  nevertheless, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  special  interests  of  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  on  the  Danube,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  obligations  which  the  Courts  of  Vien- 
na and  Berlin  have  entered  into  with  the  Western 
Powers  in  the  Protocol  of  April  9,  had  agreed  to 
withdraw  from  the  Principalities,  and  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  three 
main  principles  laid  down  in  that  protocol,  or  at 
least  to  pave  the  way  for  such  negotiations  by 
agreeing  to  a truce  ; securities,  however,  would  be 
required  as  a preliminary  step.  On  the  24th  of 
July,  Manteuffel,  the  Prussian  Secretary,  issued  a 
circular  note  to  the  allied  courts,  in  which  this 
offer  of  the  Czar  was  recommended  to  their  earnest 
and  favorable  consideration.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  English  government  would  “ consider 
with  calmness  and  impartiality  the  late  overture  of 
Russia — that  it  will  remember  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  to  conclude  on  its  side  upon  the  points  before 
it — and  that  it  may  in  this  manner  assist  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  several  go  vernments,  which  are  to  make 
their  view  s clear,  and  to  cast  out  uncertainly  as  to 
the  points  which  are  the  objects  of  the  war.”  And 
he  felt  the  greater  confidence  in  this  expectation  from 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  explanation,  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  the  protocol  of  the  9th  of  April,  sets  up 
three  definite  principles — namely,  the  integrity  of 
Turkey,  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and 
the  security  of  the  municipal  and  religious  rights 
of  all  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  Now, 
these  three  principles  constitute  the  substance  of 
the  guarantees  which  the  protocol,  by  the  care  of 
the  Powers,  recommends  in  order  to  bind  the  Otto- 
man Empire  with  the  greater  firmness  to  the  Euro- 
pean system.  On  the  21st  of  July,  Count  Buol,  on 
behalf  of  Austria,  also  issued  the  circular  instruc- 
tions of  that  government  to  its  agents  at  Paris  and 
London,  in  regard  to  this  offer  of  Russia.  The 
common  aim  of  all  the  Powers,  he  said,  had  been 
the  re-establishment  of  a solid  and  durable  peace — 
one  which,  by  re-establishing  the  rights  of  the  Porte, 
should  give  to  Europe  guarantees  against  the  re- 
currence of  perturbations,  such  as  those  which  dis- 
turb it  so  profoundly  at  the  present  moment.  The 
importance  of  the  interests  which  are  associated 
with  the  object  is  so  great,  that  he  was  convinced 
no  Power  would  willingly  expose  itself  to  the  re- 
proach of  having  neglected  any  means  whatever 
likely  to  bring  about  a good  understanding.  The 
belligcrant  Powers  would,  therefore,  feel  it  their 
duty  to  examine  i-hese  questions  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously. in  order  to  see  if  the  reply  of  the  Cab- 


inet of  St.  Petersburg  does  not  contain  some  germ 
of  conciliation  that  might  lead  to  the  preparation 
of  a definitive  pacification. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  Austrian  Secretary 
addressed  a note  to  the  Austrian  Minister  in  St. 
Petersburg,  rehearsing  his  efforts  to  impress  upon 
the  Western  Powers  the  fact  that  the  proposition 
of  Russia  might,  if  properly  received,  lead  to  nego- 
tiations for  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  He  was 
compelled  to  admit,  howrcvcr,  that  the  impression 
produced  in  both  England  and  France  had  not 
come  up  to  his  expectations.  Both  in  Paris  and 
London,  he  says,  the  continued  stay  of  the  Russian 
troops  on  the  Turkish  territory  seemed  to  deprive 
of  its  chief  w'orth  the  Russian  accession  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  protocol  of  April  9. 
The  Cabinets  of  France  and  England  persist  in 
looking  on  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  as 
the  preliminary  condition  of  every  arrangement, 
and  express  their  astonishment  at  the  assertion  of 
Count  Nesselrode  that  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  would  not  be  threatened  by  Russia  as  long 
as  it  was  respected  by  the  Powders  that  at  this  mo- 
ment occupy  the  waters  and  the  territory  of  the 
Sultan.  These  Cabinets  repudiate  energetically 
the  analogy  which  the  dispatch  of  the  Russian 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  seems  to  be  desirous  of 
drawing  between  the  presence  of  the  allied  troops, 
which  were  invited  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  in 
virtue  of  a diplomatic  document,  the  effects  of 
which  were  to  be  determined  by  common  consent, 
and  the  fact  of  the  march  of  the  Russian  army  into 
the  Ottoman  territory.  They  furthermore  complain 
that  the  Russian  Government  should  have  avoided 
all  reference  to  the  guarantees  which  they  feel 
bound  to  require  against  a return  on  the  part  of 
Russia  to  new  acts  of  violence  that  threaten  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe.  The  sacrifices  they  have 
already  made  are  too  considerable  to  warrant  them 
in  withdrawing  their  forces  before  they  have  at- 
tained a certainty  that  they  will  not  soon  be 
compelled  to  renew'  the  war.  On  these  grounds 
the  maritime  powers  feel  compelled  to  reject  any 
proposition,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to 
promote  a speedy  cessation  of  hostilities  on  their 
part.  They  had,  however,  communicated  the 
guarantees  which  seemed  indispensable  to  peace 
negotiations  ; and  they  were  substantially  the  re- 
vision of  the  existing  treaties  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  the  discontinuance  of  the  Russian  protec- 
torate, and  the  freedom  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea.  These,  Count  Buol  said,  were  the  conse- 
quences of  the  principles  laid  dow  n and  acceded  to 
by  Russia  in  the  protocol  of  ^pril  9,  and  Austria, 
therefore,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  recommend 
them  most  warmly  for  serious  and  mature  delibera- 
tion. 

In  a note  dated  the  26th  of  August,  Count  Nes- 
selrode distinctly  and  emphatically  rejects  those 
proposals,  and  charges  Austria  with  bad  faith  for 
having  consented  to  make  them.  He  declares  that 
in  retiring  from  the  Principalities,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  wishes  of  Austria  and  of  Germany, 
Russia  had  confidently  hoped  that  Austria  would 
cease  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Western 
Powers  for  the  avowed  object  of  reducing  the  strength 
and  influence  of  the  Russian  empire.  But  how  was 
she  disappointed  when  she  found  that  the  next  stop 
of  Austria  wras  to  give  her  assent  to  the  ulterior 
condition  of  the  Western  Powers — conditions  in- 
volving the  abrogation  of  nil  former  treaties,  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Russian  naval  establishments, 
and  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  Russia  in  the 
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Black  Sea,  and  to  hind  herself  to  treat  on  no  other 
conditions  ! Russia  therefore  complains  that  she 
has  obtained  from  Austria  no  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  she  affects  to  have  made  ; but  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  her  troops  are  leaving  the  Prin- 
cipalities, the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  enters  into  closer 
and  more  extensive  engagements  with  the  other 
belligerent  Powers,  her  enemies.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  this  reply  a'council  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  wras 
held,  at  which  it  was  decided  not  to  consider  the 
rejection  of  its  proposals  as  a casus  belli  on  the 
part  of  Russia. 

The  correspondence,  of  which  we  have  thus  given 
so  full  a summary,  shows  that  the  German  Pow'ers 
persevere  in  their  policy  of  absolute  neutrality,  but 
that  they  are  becoming  involved  in  fresh  difficulties 
thereby  with  the  Western  Powers.  In  her  note  of 
the  10th  of  August,  Austria  substantially  presented 
her  ultimatum  to  Russia,  urging  the  demands  of 
the  Western  Powers,  assenting  to  them  as  the  only 
conditions  on  which  peace  could  be  restored,  and 
pledging  her  co-operation  in  the  endeavor  to  secure 
them.  They  are  peremptorily  rejected  by  Russia; 
and  yet  Austria  declines  to  quit  her  position  of 
neutrality.  It  is  obvious  that  it  can  not  much  lon- 
ger be  maintained. 

THE  EASTERN  WAR. 

The  reports  alluded  to  in  our  last  Record  have 
been  confirmed,  and  steps  have  actually  been  taken 
for  an  offensive  movement  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Crimea  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  reduction  of 
Sebastopol.  The  enterprise  has  been  officially  an- 
nounced in  an  order  of  the  day  issued  at  Vania,  on 
the  25th  of  August,  by  Marshal  de  St.  Arnaud.  The 
moment,  he  says,  has  come  to  fight  and  conquer. 
As  the  Russian  troops  have  retired  from  the  Danube 
Providence  summons  them  to  the  Crimea  and  to 
Sebastopol,  the  seat  of  Russian  power,  within  whose 
walls  they  are  going  to  seek  the  guaranty  of  peace, 
and  of  their  return  to  their  firesides.  The  enter- 
prise is  to  be  attempted  by  the  most  formidable 
military  and  naval  apparatus  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  allied  fleets,  w ith  their  three  thousand 
guns  and  twenty-five  thousand  seamen,  will  bear 
to  the  Crimea  an  immense  army  made  up  of  En- 
glish, French,  and  Turkish  troops.  The  expedi- 
tion wTas  to  consist  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  landing  of 
fifty-eight  thousand  at  Eupatoria,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  without  encountering  any  resistance. 
They  had  started  immediately  for  Sebastopol,  which 

was  distant  about  fifty  miles. The  campaign  in 

the  Baltic  is  at  an  end  for  the  present,  and  the  Brit- 
ish squadron  is  about  to  Teturn.  The  fortresses  of 
Boinarsund  were  blowm  up  by  the  Allies  on  the  1st  of 
September. On  the  Danube  no  events  of  import- 

ance have  taken  place.  The  Russians  had  entirely 
evacuated  Wallaehia  and  crossed  the  Scrcth,  burn- 
ing the  bridges  behind  them.  The  evacuation  of 
Moldavia  is  also  complete.  The  Austrians  have  en- 
tered Bucharest,  and  the  commander  has  presented 
Omer  Pacha  with  a formal  demand,  calling  upon 
him  to  withdraw  the  Turkish  army  from  the  Princi- 
palities. To  this  the  latter  replied  by  a note,  stat- 
ing at  some  length  his  refusal. 

CHINA. 

From  China  wc  have  intelligence  of  the  visit  of 
the  United  States  ship  Susquehanna  to  Nankin, 
with  the  American  Commissioner,  Mr.  M‘Lanc,  on 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information  in 
regard  to  the  progress  and  character  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  still  continues  to  make  progress.  Mr. 
M‘Lane  proposed  an  interview'  with  the  celebrated 


leader  of  the  rebellion,  but  declined  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  ceremo- 
nies by  which  it  was  to  be  regulated.  The  whole 
of  China,  and  especially  the  seaports,  continue  to 
be  greatly  disturbed  by  the  movements  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  rebels.  Shanghai,  the  principal 
port  for  foreign  trade,  continues  in  their  hands,  and 
was  besieged  by  the  Imperialists,  who  make,  how- 
ever, but  little  progress  toward  its  reduction.  Let- 
ters from  the  late  Commissioner,  Mr.  Marshall,  to 
the  Government  at  Washington,  have  recently  been 
published,  in  which  he  gives  at  length  his  views  of 
the  revolution  and  of  its  leaders.  He  thinks  there 
is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  new'  order,  if  it 
shall  be  successfully  established,  will  be  any  more 
favorable  to  a liberal  intercourse  with  other  nations 
than  the  present.  The  new  chief,  he  says,  proposes 
no  broader  basis  for  the  government  than  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  present  Emperor.  The  rumor  that 
he  is  in  any  degree  friendly  to  Christianity  Mr. 
Marshall  believes  to  be  utterly  without  foundation 
He  will  maintain  the  ancient  customs  and  religion 
of  the  Empire,  preserve  the  etiquette  of  the  Court, 
and  seek  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  the  people.  His 
real  troubles  w ill  begin  when  he  endeavors  to  levy 
taxes,  or  make  any  change  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  country.  Thus  far  he  has  met  no  formidable 
resistance,  and  has  attempted  no  exercise  of  author- 
ity. Mr.  Marshall  sees  no  sign  of  progress  or  im- 
provement for  China  in  this  rebellion : he  regards 
it  as  merely  a war  of  factions  contending  for  power, 
and  as  only  the  harbinger  of  a storm  which  is  soon 
to  overwhelm  the  commerce,  industrial  interests, 
and  whatever  there  is  of  attainment  and  civilization 
in  China.  Long  years  of  civil  war  must  succeed 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  dynasty  before  order 
and  good  government  can  be  restored.  Mr.  M. 
says  he  would  prefer  the  chance  of  securing  im- 
portant changes  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  China, 
from  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  reigning  Emperor, 
to  the  prospect  of  introducing  them  simultaneously 
with  the  rule  of  a new'  dynasty.  He  is  very  earn- 
est in  warning  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
against  being  led  into  false  notions  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion,  in  which  he  declares  none 
of  the  substantial  business  portion  of  the  Chinese 
people  have  taken  any  part,  and  with  w'hich  they 
have  no  sympathy.  Missionaries  and  political 
dreamers,  who  sec  events  through  the  discolored 
medium  of  their  hopes,  may  represent  the  evangel- 
ization of  China  and  the  establishment  of  republic- 
an equality,  of  free  trade,  and  other  political  advant- 
ages, as  certain  to  result  from  this  wrar ; but  he 
warns  the  administration  that  these  are  unsafe  and 
extravagant  conclusions.  Ho  secs  nothing  to  in- 
duce the  United  States  to  depart,  in  any  particular, 
from  the  policy  it  has  hitherto  pursued,  except  to 
urge  the  residence  of  their  Commissioner  at  the 
capital  of  the  Empire.  This  point  once  secured, 
will  lead  of  necessity  to  freo  intercourse  between 
the  capital  and  the  consular  ports,  and  thus  grad- 
ually to  the  opening  of  the  whole  Empire  to  travel, 
either  for  business  or  pleasure. — These  view’s,  on 
Mr.  Marshall’s  part,  are  of  the  more  importance 
from  the  fact,  that  they  differ  very  w idely  from  the 
opinions  expressed  by  nearly  all  others  who  have 
written  on  the  subject.  Mr.  M.,  during  his  stay  in 
China,  became  involved  in  controversies  with  Com- 
modore Perry,  Commodore  Aulick,  Dr.  Parker,  and 
others  with  whom  he  came  in  official  contact ; but 
the  details  of  these  collisions  are  not  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  embodied  in  this  Record. 
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The  true  sources  of  our  nation- 
al STRENGTH. — The  thoughtful  minds  of 
our  country  have  not  failed  to  notice  that  there 
is  a growing  disposition  among  us  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  our  national  prosperity.  We  begin  to 
have  an  American  Philosophy.  If  not  original  in 
spirit,  it  is  distinct  in  its  sphere,  seeking  to  analyze 
the  different  elements  that  have  combined  to  form 
our  social  organization,  and  to  determine  the  laws 
of  their  relations.  A general  comprehension  of  our 
political  strength  no  longer  satisfies  us.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  penetrate  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face. Once,  it  was  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  in  those 
great  ideas  which  the  past  bequeathed.  They  ad- 
dressed our  noblest  sentiments  ; they  were  con- 
nected with  our  most  venerated  names,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  most  splendid  associations  of  our 
history.  But  the  age  has  called  us  to  a higher  task. 
We  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  examine  into  the 
foundation  of  these  principles,  to  know  their  rea- 
sons, to  measure  their  claims  to  Providential  agen- 
cies by  applying  the  standard  of  experience.  Nor 
is  this  at  all  surprising.  The  same  circumstances 
that  stimulate  the  imagination — that  give  birth  to 
poetry  and  eloquence  in  the  opening  stages  of  na- 
tional life,  soon  take  a serener  form,  and  awaken 
the  philosophic  intellect.  If  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  have  the  truth  in  the  glowing  style  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  have  it  in  the 
substantial  shape  of  abstract  science.  For  in  this 
way  its  circle  is  completed.  Its  various  phases 
pictured  upon  the  firmament,  can  thus  become  ob- 
jects of  study  ; and  the  orator,  poet,  philosopher, 
standing  side  by  side,  and  happy  in  a common  fel- 
lowship, can  each  contribute  his  share  to  the  stock 
of  national  wisdom. 

Not  every  season  is  fitted  to  this  work.  Periods 
of  struggle,  agitation,  and  convulsion,  demand  men 
of  quick  and  fiery  temperaments — men  of  muscle — 
men  of  heroic  action.  But  in  the  breathing-times 
of  the  world,  when  a gentler  spirit  is  abroad,  and  a 
Sabbath  atmosphere  covers  the  landscape,  the  of- 
fices of  meditation  may  be  indulged.  It  is  then  that 
our  best  thoughts  arc  bom  of  the  revolving  hours — 
that  patriotism  and  philanthropy  enjoy  a peaceful 
festival,  and  visions  of  a restored  and  perfected 
humanity  ascend  above  the  horizon  of  the  future. 
Brief  they  may  be  ; but  they  arc  long  enough  to  bear 
witness  to  the  mercy  that  sent  them  to  our  faith  and 
hope.  What  is  more  short-lived  than  the  rainbow  ? 
And  yet,  what  is  a surer  token  of  Infinite  truth  and 
love  T Like  those  hues,  painted  on  the  moving  air, 
the  lustre  of  these  tranquil  moments  may  pass  away, 
but,  like  them,  their  lesson  of  promise  and  pledge 
may  remain,  to  allay  our  fears  and  animate  our  ex- 
ertions. 

It  may  not  be  that  we  have  just  such  a season  at 
present.  But,  comparatively,  wc  live  in  an  era 
favorable  to  a correct  appreciation  of  the  main  ele- 
ments of  our  national  character.  Whatever  attri- 
butes of  strength  belong  to  us  have  been  brought 
out  in  full  development.  The  sources  of  our  wxak- 
ness,  too,  have  been  showrn.  All  our  characteristics 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  themselves. 
The  line  of  movement  has  been  clearly  and  broadly 
drawn.  If  the  extent  of  our  action  is  hidden  in  the 
future,  its  nature,  modes,  and  purposes  have  been 
fairly  unfolded.  Americanism  is  now  a well-defined 
thing.  It  is  embodied  before  the  world — not  merely 


in  institutions,  in  policies,  in  governmental  usages, 
but  in  established  opinions,  in  the  heartfelt  creed 
of  the  people,  in  permanent  reverence  for  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  democracy,  and  the  rights,  immunities, 
prerogatives  which  it  represents.  Where  we  are, 
what  w e are,  and  what  we  expect  to  be,  can  not  be 
mistaken.  If  it  might  be  a poetic  exaggeration  to 
speak  of  Freedom  as  the  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  sun,  and  clothed  with 
its  gorgeous  effulgence,  it  is  still  permitted  us  to 
say  that  its  position  is  central  and  commanding.  A 
great  sentiment  is  indeed  incapable  of  a perfect 
manifestation  in  outward  forms.  By  its  grandeur  it 
transcends  the  limits  of  expression,  and  leaves  the 
imagination  a large  field  for  the  play  of  conjecture. 
But  in  our  history,  the  doctrines  of  republican  lib- 
erty have  been  translated  into  so  many  interests, 
touched  active  life  at  so  many  points,  and  spread 
themselves  over  so  vast  a surface,  that  the  most 
practical  understanding  can  not  fail  to  penetrate 
their  divine  meaning.  The  student  of  political  sci- 
ence, if  he  turns  to  other  countries,  is  compelled  to 
engage  his  mind  chiefly  w ith  the  debates  of  parlia- 
ments, the  intrigues  of  diplomacy,  the  decisions  of 
courts,  the  decrees  of  sovereigns.  But  here,  the 
magnificence  of  the  government  is  not  apparent, 
since  the  government  itself  is  the  least  prominent 
and  ostensible.  Our  true  philosophy — our  strength 
— our  pride,  come  forth  most  significantly  in  the 
freedom  and  force  of  personal  life.  The  marts  of 
commerce — the  thoroughfares  of  trade,  where  every 
man  demonstrates  the  value  of  his  citizenship,  and 
i graduates  his  W'orth  on  the  open  scale  of  nature — 
here  is  the  practical  congress  of  the  land.  One  of 
our  thriving  cities,  full  of  eager  enterprise,  buoyant 
with  young  blood  and  clastic  with  fresh  nerves, 
abreast  with  the  age,  and  pressing  forward  with 
those  impulses  which  the  century  is  driving  through 
every  channel  of  plodding  care  or  ambitious  hope  : 
one  such  city,  with  its  happy  homes  and  hallowed 
altars,  with  its  manifold  ministries  of  w atchful 
service,  and  its  multitudinous  means  of  fellowship 
and  communion,  is  a richer,  better,  nobler  exponent 
of  our  national  ideas  than  all  the  statute-books  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  what  the  institutions  of  our 
land  have  made  us,  but  what  they  have  allowed  us 
to  make  ourselves,  that  constitutes  their  highest 
glory.  Man  carries  power  within  him.  It  is  in  his 
blood,  his  brain,  his  spirit.  Every  sense  is  its  serv- 
ant ; ever}'  angel  is  its  friend.  If  used  as  his  own 
gift,  sacred  by  original  endowment  and  anointed  in 
the  priesthood  of  the  universe,  it  can  not  miss  its 
honors  or  lose  its  rewards.  And  this  is  what  our 
political  economy  has  permitted  us  to  do.  It  has 
not  conferred  prerogatives  or  privileges,  but  it  has 
given  us  to  ourselves.  It  has  acknowledged  the 
position  of  man,  as  man,  and  left  him  to  fulfill  his 
own  destiny.  The  results  of  his  prudence  and  skill 
— the  sagacity  that  foresees,  and  the  tact  that  exe- 
cutes ; the  fruits  of  toil  and  intrepidity  ; the  house- 
hold benefits,  gladdening  and  sanctifying  human 
existence,  are  now'  before  us,  as  the  legitimate  pro- 
ducts of  wise  government.  All  nations  make  this 
revelation  of  their  character  sooner  or  later ; ours, 
fortunate  in  its  freedom,  has  anticipated  the  lapse 
of  years,  and  portrayed  its  grandeur  by  aggregating 
the  most  matchless  resources  within  the  scope  of  a 
single  century. 

What  then  is  the  secret  of  American  character? 
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One  specifies  the  moral  tone  of  our  early  mind  ; an- 
other cites  our  inherent  love  of  liberty;  a third 
dwells  on  Anglo-Saxon  hardihood  and  persistency  ; 
a fourth  fastens  on  a wonderful  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances. There  arc  not  wanting  those  who  at- 
tribute every  thing  to  the  interposition  of  Providence, 
while  others  regard  the  race  of  mankind  as  having 
educated  itself  up  to  the  mark  of  an  advanced  civ- 
ilization. Such  generalizations  are  partial  and  in- 
complete. Whatever  truth  may  belong  to  them,  it 
is  certain  that  they  have  not  the  w hole  truth.  Nor 
arc  they  in  harmony  with  the  methods  of  nature.  A 
single  phase  of  character — a set  of  agencies,  limited 
by  its  individuality  and  confined  to  its  own  instinct- 
ive operations,  never  effects  vast  ends.  Where 
there  has  been  a solitary  outworking  of  one  pre- 
dominating and  overmastering  element,  no  high  and 
consistent  civilization  has  ever  been  attained.  The 
reasefn  is  obvious.  Human  nature  is  a complex 
thing.  It  has  soul,  spirit,  body.  It  has  numerous 
sentiments,  passions,  affections.  A thousand  tics 
unite  it  to  a thousand  objects.  Its  relations,  reach- 
ing from  the  clod  beneath  its  feet  to  the  Throne  be- 
yond its  vision,  and  encircling  every  form  of  exist- 
ence earthly  and  divine  ; its  wants,  large  enough  to 
exhaust  universal  creation;  its  intuitive  aspirations, 
yearning  for  undiscovered  realms  of  beauty,  and 
panting  for  the  home  of  Eternal  Blessedness  ; all 
these  are  to  be  met,  answered,  gratified.  And 
hence,  there  must  be  an  eclectic  action  in  all  its 
grandest  movements.  There  must  be  a rich  ex- 
chequer to  satisfy  its  demands,  or  it  is  a wretched 
bankrupt.  The  world  must  have  a law  of  union,  a 
law  of  combination,  a law  that  blends  parts  into  a 
whole  ; otherwise,  the  race  must  perish  as  a mock- 
ery and  be  forgotten  as  nothingness.  It  is  this  law, 
instituted  by  the  Creator  and  directed  by  His  prov- 
idence, that  has  formed  American  character.  But 
for  its  sway,  never  more  sovereign  than  when  least 
perceived,  we  should  have  had  no  history,  no  expe- 
rience. Our  forefathers  were  actuated  by  the  same 
motives,  and  they  sought,  with  singular  integrity 
and  sympathy,  the  same  ends.  But,  in  various  re- 
spects, they  w’ere  unlike  one  another.  The  water 
no  sooner  falls  from  the  clouds  and  enters  the  earth, 
than  it  is  impregnated  with  new  ingredients ; and 
just  so,  the  same  impulses,  stirring  the  hearts  of 
men  and  shaping  their  deeds,  may  be  modified  by 
the  peculiarities  of  personal  character.  Looking 
back  to  the  days  when  our  independence  was 
achieved,  we  see  the  representatives  of  North  and 
South — the  Puritan  on  the  one  side — the  Cavalier, 
the  Huguenot,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  on  the  other — 
Btaiuling  firmly  and  closely  together  in  the  mighty 
struggle.  They  had  strong  points  of  similarity ; 
they  had  strong  points  of  antagonism ; and  yet, 
changed  into  oneness  by  the  solid  front  which  they 
opposed  to  British  aggression,  and  leagued  for  the 
achievement  of  liberty,  they  presented  a massive 
completeness  such  as  has  never  been  witnessed. 
Deficient  in  numbers,  in  resources,  in  all  the  aux- 
iliary instruments  of  resistance,  they  were  yet  a 
tremendous  host  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
could  interact  on  each  other.  It  was  their  moral 
power  no  less  than  physical  bravery  that  boro  them 
triumphantly  through  that  unequal  conflict.  And 
how  could  that  power  have  been  generated,  how 
could  it  have  suffered  so  long  and  so  patiently,  how 
could  it,  at  last,  have  entered  meekly  and  honorably 
on  the  possession  of  its  hard-won  heritage,  but  for 
the  fact  that  each  contributed  its  ideas,  sentiments, 
and  passions — its  W'hole  and  hearty  self — to  the 
emergency  of  the  occasion?  Whether  Virginia  or 


Massachusetts  spoke  first  for  freedom,  need  not 
now  be  examined.  Wherever  the  inspiring  tone 
was  earliest  rung  out  on  the  echoing  continent,  it 
was  heard,  felt,  and  obeyed  by  all.  Our  success 
w as  the  result,  not  of  mere  union,  but  of  such  an  union 
as  the  co-opcrating  and  combining  elements  created. 
Each  brought  what  the  other  needed.  If  the  im- 
pulses of  one  part  were  fiery,  they  excited  the  colder 
nature  of  the  more  stern  and  calculating.  If  one 
section  relied  on  principles,  the  other  trusted  to 
those  ardent  instincts  that  burn  their  way  to  victory. 
There  was  commerce  to  be  protected  ; there  were 
agricultural  interests  to  be  guarded.  Every  sort  of 
independent  life — merchants  at  their  business  and 
planters  on  their  estates — gave  its  glow  ing  and  earn- 
est impulse  to  the  effort.  Philosophy  pondered  and 
chivalry  aroused.  But  Providence  blended  all  to- 
gether. Out  of  the  union  came  a harmonious  result. 
Had  the  Puritans  determined  the  contest,  wc  might 
have  had  a liberty  disfigured  by  local  tastes  and  re- 
ligious exactions.  If  the  Cavalier  had  triumphed 
alone,  his  w arm  fancy  and  hot  blood  might  have 
over-stimulated  our  intenser  feelings.  Had  the 
Huguenot  and  Scotch-Irish  been  left  out  of  the  strug- 
gle, wre  should  have  felt  the  absence  of  the  high- 
minded  bearing  of  the  former,  and  the  bold,  impas- 
sioned emphasis  of  the  latter.  As  circumstances 
directed  this  wonderful  blending,  a paramount  ob- 
ject subordinated  all  sectional  peculiarities — all  the 
diversified  modes  of  thought  and  action — and  made 
every  kind  of  individuality  tributary  to  the  sublime 
end.  A magnificent  sanctuary  of  Freedom  has  been 
built  by  their  joint  labors.  Not  this  one  can  claim 
the  merit  of  its  vast  rotunda  and  swelling  dome — 
capacious  for  millions — nor  that  one  its  uplifted  al- 
tars, where  the  noblest  ministry  of  earthly  citizen- 
ship swings  high  the  censer,  filled  with  the  fragrant 
offerings  of  a glad  a.id  grateful  people.  But  as  in 
Solomon’s  Temple,  that  adorned  the  brow  of  Mo- 
riah, there  were  gifts  from  all  climes  and  treasures 
from  all  lands;  as  the  Tyrian  gave  his  purple  and 
the  Canaanite  his  toil— as  Lebanon  yielded  its  co- 
dar  and  Ophir  its  gold,  to  honor  the  abode  of  the 
Majesty  of  the  universe,  so  here,  amidst  the  grand- 
eur of  a reserved  continent,  the  elect  minds  of  the 
noblest  nations  have  erected  a Temple  in  which 
patriotism  may  nourish  its  hopes  and  philanthropy 
advance  to  meet  the  future,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  Jehovah. 

The  progress  of  our  country  has  illustrated  the 
truth,  that,  in  political  science,  we  owe  the  benefi- 
cent working  of  our  government  to  the  same  causes 
w'hich  gave  a fortunate  issue  to  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Puri- 
tan and  the  Cavalier  had  each  his  marked  charac- 
teristics. The  former  had  been  deeply  wronged  in 
the  mother  country.  His  ancestry  had  been  op- 
pressed, his  ministers  dishonored,  his  rights  sacri- 
ficed, his  affections  crushed,  his  conscience  de- 
rided. There  was  no  sort  of  power  that  did  not 
array  itself  against  him.  Literature  satirized  and 
authority  insulted  him.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
he  organized  a stern  protest  against  England.  Loyal 
he  was,  but  nevertheless  he  legislated  the  past  into 
his  system,  and  always  acted  in  full  view  of  all  he 
had  endured  and  suffered.  His  object  was  to  guard 
himself  against  any  recurrence  of  those  evils  which 
he  had  borne ; and  hence,  while  his  doctrines  em- 
bodied ancient  grievances,  they  looked  to  provisions 
for  the  future.  To  some  extent,  they  anticipated 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cavalier 
was  sincerely  attached  to  Royalty  in  the  State  and 
Prelacy  in  the  Church.  He  had  no  ct  prior: 
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—no  system  to  forestall  the  operation  of  events-*- 
no  preoccupancy  of  mind  with  a favorite  ideal  of 
government.  His  whole  nature  was  open  to  the 
sway  of  circumstances.  The  plastic  agency  of  time, 
never  so  valuable  as  in  shaping  political  institu- 
tions, was  perfectly  free  to  control  him.  Owing  to 
these  causes,  it  must  be  obvious,  on  philosophical 
grounds,  that  the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,  types 
of  Northern  and  Southern  character,  could  not  oc- 
cupy in  all  things  precisely  the  same  level  in  polit- 
ical matters.  The  leading  sentiment  of  Republic- 
anism was  the  same  in  both ; but  in  its  minute  ap- 
plications, in  organic  arrangements,  to  execute  its 
general  principle,  they  could  not  but  differ.  Puri- 
tanism leaned  toward  a strong  government.  It 
wished  the  central  authority  to  be  as  energetic  as  it 
could  be  in  consistency  with  popular  rights.  It  felt 
that  universal  sovereignty  was  an  experiment;  and 
hence,  it  endeavored  to  set  up  rigid  safeguards 
around  the  free  institutions  of  the  country.  But 
the  Cavalier  advocated  the  simplest  and  most  re- 
stricted form  of  government.  The  trustworthiness 
of  the  people  was  one  of  his  prominent  ideas.  He 
was  jealous  of  consolidated  power.  Once  free,  he 
was  free  indeed.  If  ho  had  any  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies in  his  nature,  they  never  showed  themselves 
in  regard  to  popular  liberty  ; but  turning  their  full 
force  toward  Federal  sovereignty,  he  exerted  all  his 
ability  to  establish  such  an  economy  as  should  be 
most  in  harmony  with  local  and  personal  rights. 
The  interaction  of  these  sentiments — their  final  af- 
finity, their  perfect  adjustment  in  the  shape  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  sovereignties — is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable triumphs  of  wisdom  in  the  annals  of  po- 
litical science.  A broad  foundation,  on  which  both 
sections  of  the  country  could  stand,  was  secured ; 
neither  surrendered  any  thing  vital.  The  pecul- 
iarities of  their  views  grew  out  of  the  peculiarities 
of  character,  position,  and  interests  ; and  while  they 
were  not  distinct  enough  to  render  them  irrecon- 
cilable parties  on  the  great  issue  before  them,  they 
were  just  sufficiently  marked  to  create  a safe  and 
healthy  antagonism.  There  was  not  such  antipa- 
thy as  to  generate  malignant  discord:  there  was 
only  that  degree  of  diversity  which  is  necessary  for 
unity.  If,  therefore,  wc  contemplate  their  work  in 
the  constitution  of  these  States,  do  we  see  the  Pu- 
ritan or  the  Cavalier  ? Is  it  a portraiture  of  either  ? 
The  manhood  of  both — the  essential  manhood  that 
Republicanism  has  liberalized  and  Christianity  ex- 
alted— the  wise  and  generous  manhood  that  accepts 
life  as  a compromise,  and  society  as  a continuous 
interchange  of  individual  and  general  feelings — the 
manhood  of  noble  sentiments  and  lolly  impulses,  is 
the  first  and  last  impression  it  produces.  It  has 
Northern  and  Southern  principles,  but  they  are 
subordinated  to  universal  ends.  As  one  studies  its 
doctrines,  he  observes  the  beautiful  indications  of 
rural  politics  learned  amidst  the  open  scenes  of 
nature.  The  spirit  of  the  fields,  where  freemen 
walked  in  the  conscious  strength  of  independence, 
and  fell  the  high  destiny  awaiting  them,  is  in  its 
provisory  restraints.  But  it  is  not  alone.  The  ne- 
cessities of  trade  and  commerce,  the  wants  of  com- 
pact cities,  the  active  industry  of  the  North,  are  all 
here  in  fair,  full  acknowledgment.  It  is  a latent 
prophecy  of  whatever  the  South  shall  need  for  the 
security  of  her  homes,  the  prosperity  of  her  agricul- 
ture, the  enjoyment  of  her  tropical  blessings.  It  is 
equally  a token  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  North 
in  the  exercise  of  her  hardy  enterprise,  in  the  stretch 
of  her  vigorous  muscles,  in  her  conquests  over  stub- 
born soils  and  ice-bound  seas.  It  recognises  man 


as  the  creature  of  circumstances — it  recognizes  him 
as  a being  of  permanent  relations.  Its  faith  is  the 
faith  of  equal  citizenship.  Its  inspiration  is  the 
dictate  of  perfect  patriotism.  Its  sanctity  covers 
the  country  as  a country ; and  wherever  there  is  a 
right  to  be  protected  or  a wrong  to  be  avenged — 
wherever  there  is  a legitimate  interest  to  be  up- 
held or  a common  obstacle  to  be  removed — wher- 
ever there  is  an  American  thought  to  be  honored  or 
an  American  hope  to  be  encouraged,  there  it  ex- 
erts its  influence,  gives  law  to  opinion,  subdues 
prejudice,  and  establishes  the  reign  of  common 
brotherhood. 

If  we  turn  to  the  social  forms  of  American  civil- 
ization, we  see  the  same  law  of  diversified  action 
and  mutual  support.  The  respective  elements  of 
life,  North  and  South,  are  indeed  the  same,  so  far 
as  innate  constitution  is  concerned.  But  these  ele- 
ments are  variously  organized.  Human  native  is 
easily  modified.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
introduce  new  ingredients  to  effect  great  distinctions 
in  character.  The  same  principles  and  passions— 
if  left  to  themselves,  or  put  beneath  the  sway  of 
external  circumstances— may  bo  arranged  so  as  to 
give  the  ascendency  to  opposite  faculties.  All 
thinking  men  know  that  it  is  not  the  sentiments  we 
cherish,  but  those  to  which  we  allow  prominence, 
and  which  fall  in  with  our  individual  biases,  that 
decide  the  force  or  w eakness  of  character.  It  has 
been  so  in  the  social  developments  of  our  country. 
The  original  differences  of  the  colonists,  drawing 
around  them  local  institutions,  and  moulded  into 
individual  and  sectional  shapes  of  striking  contrast, 
have  continued  to  operate.  The  intellect  of  the 
South  has  never  been  theoretic  or  imaginative.  It 
has  not  been  perplexed  by  traditionary  ideas  or  en- 
slaved to  precedents.  Whenever  it  has  had  to  grap- 
ple with  momentous  questions,  to  strike  out  new 
paths,  to  adapt  the  fortunes  of  empire  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  stirring  occasions,  to  direct  thought  or 
communicate  impulse,  it  has  never  failed  to  win 
the  highest  credit  for  sagacity  and  intelligence.  Its 
common  sense  is  bold,  because  it  is  spontaneous ; 
and  its  passions,  earnest,  single-aimed,  and  impet- 
uous, always  sustain  its  decisions.  Literature  has 
never  been  suffered  to  destroy  its  native  freshness, 
nor  the  enjoyment  of  books  to  supplant  its  inherent 
tendencies.  Its  consciousness  is  acute  and  vivid. 
Once  possessed  of  an  idea,  or  consecrated  to  a pur- 
pose, it  will  stand  fearlessly  forw-ard  against  the 
world,  and  defy  reproach  and  assault.  Its  predom- 
inant sentiment  is  the  love  of  personal  independ- 
ence. Find  it  as  you  may,  it  seems  to  be  instinct- 
ively assured  of  its  natural  birthright.  Without 
any  argument,  it  takes  itself  and  its  position  for 
granted,  and  asserts  its  inborn  dignity  with  an  en- 
tire indifference  to  whatever  prejudices  it  may  of- 
fend. Its  social  affections  are  tender,  strong,  and 
permanent.  Hospitality  is  a religious  virtue,  and 
kindness  a paramount  law.  His  ancestors  are  dear 
to  the  Southerner,  but  he  holds  no  public  festival 
to  celebrate  their  virtues.  Seated  around  his  fire- 
side, you  will  hear  him  expatiate  on  their  worth  until 
every  tone  is  eloquent  with  truthful  love.  Beyond 
this  he  cares  not  to  go.  The  praise  of  the  world  is 
a matter  of  cool  indifference,  and  he  is  perfectly 
content  to  rest  in  what  his  forefathers  are  to  his 
own  heart.  Public  opinion  is  never  a terror  to  him. 
If  he  respects  and  obeys  its  laws,  it  is  because  it 
echoes  his  own  convictions.  He  lives  in  no  con- 
ventional atmosphere ; he  can  not  tolerate  inter- 
ference ; nor  can  he  bear  excess  of  fellowship.  In- 
tercourse must  leave  him  as  it  found  him — a free, 
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fearless,  decided  man.  If  he  can  gratify  his  taste, 
he  will  have  his  house  in  a large  lot  or  secluded  in 
the  country.  With  all  his  sociability  ho  loves 
space.  A wide  horizon  is  as  necessary  to  his  hap- 
piness as  it  is  to  the  beauty  of  a landscape.  There 
is  very  much  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  him,  but  there 
are  other  peculiarities  besides.  The  neighborhood 
of  the  tropics  ; the  bold  and  unfettered  life  he  leads ; 
the  exposure  to  frontier-danger  which  he  so  long 
experienced;  the  habits  of  authority  and  control 
belonging  to  his  position,  have  all  acted  on  his 
temperament  and  history. 

The  genuine  type  of  Northern  mind  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. Its  operations  are  slower;  its  steps  are 
more  cautious.  Logic  or  its  substitutes  must  be 
consulted  on  all  occasions.  Its  respect  for  educa- 
tion is  so  sincere  and  profound,  that  it  deprecates 
every  thing  outside  of  certain  rules.  A main  article 
In  its  creed  is,  that  man  is  to  be  formed  and  fitted 
for  human  life ; and  hence,  wherever  it  can  com- 
mand means  to  contribute  to  this  end,  it  is  sure  to 
seize  them  with  earnest  solicitude.  Its  capacity  to 
receive  and  reproduce  ideas  is  singularly  great. 
Never  forsaking  its  own  ground,  never  yielding  its 
own  distinctive  tastes,  it  can  yet  learn  of  French 
and  German,  and,  moreover,  beat  them  on  their  own 
field,  if  it  happen  to  be  intent  on  rivalry.  Its  per- 
ceptions are  quick ; its  reflections  arc  deliberate 
and  well-timed.  When  it  gets  through  the  hurry 
of  sensation,  it  is  disposed  to  ponder  thoroughly 
and  decide  correctly.  All  its  faculties  arc  exceed- 
ingly active ; and  yet  they  generate  little  heat  in 
their  movements.  Muscle  predominates  over  nerve. 
It  has  a sharp  eye  for  all  sorts  of  expedients,  and  a 
prompt  step  for  all  just  advantages.  Not  strikingly 
original  in  the  higher  realms  of  thought,  it  never- 
theless delights  to  pursue  metaphysics  with  Jona- 
than Edwards,  to  reward  the  labors  of  Bowditch, 
and  to  honor  the  gigantic  understanding  of  Webster. 
Full  of  sharp  points  and  angularities,  it  has  a hos- 
pitable brain  for  all  manner  of  speculative  inquiry. 
Its  best  scholars  have  a chivalric  love  of  truth,  that 
impels  them  in  every  direction  where  it  is  possible 
to  find  the  least  degree  of  success.  The  exactness 
of  physical  science  and  the  boundless  mysteries  of 
transcendentalism  are  both  welcomed.  It  has  the 
sense  of  property  in  every  thing.  Beauty  and  util- 
ity arc  loved  and  cherished.  If  an  iceberg  could  be 
used,  it  wrould  certainly  be  arrested  in  its  southward 
floating  ; and  the  next  moment  were  a troop  of  an- 
gels to  alight  on  New  England  soil,  it  w'ould  be 
received  with  most  reverential  honors.  Steady  in 
all  its  plans,  persistent  in  its  purposes,  tenacious 
of  its  own  methods,  resolute  and  brave  in  meeting 
difficulties,  sure  of  its  aims  finally,  and  never  yield- 
ing to  counteractions  or  discouragements,  it  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  unique  and  remarkable  forms 
of  character  that  the  wrorld  has  ever  witnessed. 

Nothing  in  our  history  is  more  interesting  and 
impressive  than  the  practical  bearings  of  thc$e  two 
distinct  casts  of  character  on  the  progress  of  our 
country.  For  certain  spheres  of  activity,  Southern 
mind  has  been  pre-eminently  fitted.  It  has  been 
the  parent  intellect  of  many  of  our  noblest  political 
truths.  Strong  in  the  numerical  ratio  of  its  states- 
men, it  has  been  even  stronger  in  the  men  them- 
selves. We  owe  to  them  the  earliest  movements 
in  behalf  of  the  severance  of  Church  and  State. 
We  owe  to  them  the  earnest  defense  of  general 
suffrage  and  popular  sovereignty.  We  own  to  them, 
in  no  small  degree,  tho  ideas  of  a limited  Federal 
Government — its  balances  and  checks — as  well  as 
that  breadth  of  margin  outside  of  organic  law,  where 


th#  free  will  and  free  hearts  of  the  peoplo  are  re- 
signed to  themselves.  The  political  sentiments  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Mason,  Calhoun,  Jackson,  and 
Clay,  are  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here.  But 
of  them,  it  may  be  most  truthfully  stated,  that  they 
have  exerted  a most  potent  and  diffusive  influence 
over  the  national  faith.  Nor  is  this  all.  Southern 
civilization  has  given  us  distinguished  generals  in 
war,  as  well  as  celebrated  councilors  in  peace. 
Its  peculiar  circumstances  have  favored  the  growth 
and  culture  of  military  genius.  By  the  habits  of 
personal  independence  w'hich  their  modes  of  life 
have  encouraged — by  their  familiarity  with  danger 
and  trial  from  early  boyhood — by  their  exposures  to 
the  savage  on  the  borders  of  the  southwest,  and  the 
hazards  of  frontier-forests,  they  have  acquired  an 
extraordinary  facility  in  the  arts  of  warfare.  Just- 
ice demands  a yet  fuller  acknowledgment.  To 
their  enterprise  wo  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
opening  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  The 
early  pioneers  of  that  vast  colonization  wrerc  chief- 
ly Southern  men.  Boone,  Kenton,  Ridley,  and  a 
host  of  others,  were  trained  amidst  the  wilder  scenes 
of  Southern  life.  None  have  known  better  how  to 
use  the  ax  and  the  rifle — those  mighty  instruments 
of  American  strength  and  valor.  N one  have  plunged 
more  freely  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and 
marked  out  the  great  avenues  of  trade.  But  has  the 
North  been  idle  meanwhile  ? Has  it  been  a care- 
less spectator  of  this  moving  panorama?  Its  won- 
ders rise  on  every  hand.  If  in  many  instances  the 
Southerner  has  pursued  the  trail  of  the  savage,  the 
Northerner  has  followed  on  with  the  manufactured 
fabric,  the  necessaries  of  food  and  clothing— »the 
products  of  his  untiring  skill  and  honest  industry. 
His  Lowells,  Lawrences,  and  Lynns  have  supplied 
a constant  and  growing  demand.  His  ships  have 
trafficked  every  where.  The  remote  islands  of  the 
sea  have  contributed  to  his  wrcalth,  and  aided  to 
build  up  the  civilization  of  the  country.  Enter- 
prising in  the  highest  degree,  a sovereign  of  the 
soil,  surpassing  Ceres  on  the  land  and  Neptune  on 
the  ocean,  ho  has  drawn  the  revenues  of  his  great- 
ness and  rule  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Wo 
might  almost  venture  to  declare  that  tho  North  has 
made  a revelation  of  the  grandeur  of  human  labor 
somewhat  analagous  to  the  moral  disclosures  of 
Christianity.  At  least,  it  is  an  astonishing  exhibi- 
tion of  what  man  can  accomplish  in  subjecting  the 
material  universe  to  his  tastes  and  enjoyments. 
The  records  of  our  race  present  no  such  example 
of  tho  competency  of  man  to  master  the  most  rebel- 
lious circumstances,  to  triumph  over  the  most  for- 
midable evils,  and  to  secure  himself  a place  and  a 
power  on  the  globe.  It  is  an  inspiring  witness  to 
the  inherent  majesty  of  mind,  that  no  eloquence  can 
fitly  represent.  Nor  is  this  its  only  praise.  Men 
of  the  North  have  left  their  abiding  impress  on  tho 
statesmanship  of  the  country.  The  genius  of  its 
ablest  men — of  its  Adamses,  Hancocks,  Otises, 
Harailtons,  Woodburys,  and  Websters — has  been 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  national  interests.  It 
calls  its  heroes  by  our  name.  It  points  to  Plymouth 
Rock  und  Bunker  Hill,  to  Monmouth  and  Saratoga, 
as  its  tokens  of  devotion  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
the  land.  Reposing  its  brightest  hopes  on  the  truths 
of  American  Republicanism,  and  cherishing  its 
blessings  as  the  most  precious  earthly  trust,  it  has 
given  a practical  demonstration  of  its  faith  and  love 
by  laboring  to  embody  its  sacred  import  in  every 
thing  within  its  reach.  It  has  translated  its  divine 
significancy  into  industry,  commerce,  science,  and 
art.  It  has  exemplified  its  sentiments  in  schools, 
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churches,  and  society,  anxious  to  image  forth  %e 
beauty  of  the  Republic  in  whatever  met  its  eye  and 
charmed  its  heart. 

If  the  North  and  the  South  had  ever  dreamed  of 
shutting  themselves  up  within  the  sphere  of  their 
own  immediate  sympathies,  the  physical  laws  of 
the  country  would  have  interposed  to  prevent  it. 
The  great  events  of  our  history,  and  especially  the 
war  of  1812,  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  have  strange- 
ly conspired  to  induce  an  exodus  from  the  earlier 
homesteads  of  our  land.  North  and  South  have 
met  and  mingled  on  the  prairies  of  the  W est.  N orih 
and  South  have  united  anew  their  fortunes  and 
their  fame  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Sabine,  and  the 
Sacramento.  North  and  South  have  bordered  the 
lakes  and  fringed  the  far  valleys  that  stretch  toward 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  laws  of  circumstances 
are  divine  laws.  Not  on  tables  of  stone  or  plates 
of  brass  are  they  written,  but  in  the  enduring  in- 
stincts of  our  race.  And  these  laws  have  asserted 
their  supremacy  just  as  much  in  our  recent  terri- 
torial occupancy  as  in  the  original  colonization  of 
the  continent.  Let  any  reflecting  man  look  at  the 
facts  of  inter-emigration,  and  how  can  he  fail  to  see 
their  tendency  to  unite  and  consolidate  the  great 
interests  of  the  country?  About  one-fourth  of  the 
American  people  leave  the  States  of  their  birth  and 
settle  in  other  portions  of  the  Union.  Virginia  has 
sent  out  in  this  way  335,000 ; South  Carolina, 
163,000;  North  Carolina,  261,000.  Among  the 
Northern  States,  Connecticut  and  Vermont  have 
lost  25  per  cent,  of  their  population.  These  per- 
sons have  scattered  over  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country.  Virginia  alone  has  85,762  in  Ohio,  and 
41,819  in  Indiana.  All  these  individuals,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  take  their  home-sentiments 
with  them.  But  they  are  soon  met  by  other  sec- 
tional peculiarities.  If,  at  first,  prejudice  resists 
prejudice,  a better  state  of  things  quickly  ensues. 
The  various  elements  fuse  together.  A practical 
compromise  silently  and  effectively  follows.  Hab- 
its of  social  intercourse,  necessities  of  business, 
Sabbath  worship  in  the  same  sanctuaries,  bring 
them  into  closer  alliance.  The  great  American 
ideas  dw'ell  in  them  all  alike,  and  hence,  a common 
sympathy  drawing  them  tow’ard  one  transcendent 
object,  they  blend  in  holy,  happy  harmony.  The 
new  regions  of  the  West  would  seem  to  be  design- 
ed to  epitomize  the  united  interests  of  the  country. 
Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  are  all  there, 
and  consequently  the  peculiarities  of  physical  con- 
dition and  daily  occupations  are  in  full  force  to  ed- 
ucate that  vast  and  thriving  citizenship  into  large 
and  liberal  views.  The  most  prominent  Atlantic 
States  are  striving  in  peaceful  emulation  to  reach 
their  resources.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  have 
either  projected  or  extended  their  railroads  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  What  an  influence  on 
the  unity  and  strength  of  the  country  must  this  ex- 
ert! Independently  of  our  own  choice — ay,  in 
despite  of  ourselves  — we  are  bound  together. 
Mountains  and  vales,  rivers  and  lakes,  prairies 
and  oceans,  wheat  and  cotton,  mills  and  factories, 
capital  and  labor,  marriage  and  religion,  legislation 
and  providence,  have  all  co-operated  to  establish 
and  perpetuate  our  union.  One  w'c  are,  and  one 
we  must  be.  No  sophistry'  can  evade  this  conclu- 
sion. No  logic  can  overthrow'  it.  No  bad  blood  can 
weaken  its  force.  The  truth — u E Pluribus  Unum ” 
— is  the  moral  of  our  life.  It  is  written  on  every 
battle-field  of  our  heroic  age.  It  is  written  on  every 
page  of  our  national  records.  It  is  written  on  every 


monument  that  rears  its  white  shaft  to  departed 
worth.  Heaven  has  set  it  broadly  and  brightly  be- 
fore us.  “ E Pluribus  Unum ” is  the  memorial- 
motto  of  the  past — the  prophetic  motto  of  the  future. 
If  this  zenith-star,  serene  in  its  high  sphere,  and 
radiant  w ith  the  focal  splendors  of  thirty-one  re- 
volving orbs,  shall  continue  its  hitherto  undimmed 
brightness  to  our  vision,  never  shall  our  footsteps 
be  dark  for  the  w ant  of  guidance,  or  our  hearts  sad 
for  an  anthem  of  thanksgiving. 


(gtotni’s  (fasq  <f jwir. 

SITTING  in  our  Easy  Chair,  and  watching  with 
critical  and  curious  eyes  the  progress  of  affairs 
abroad — listening  to  the  clash  and  clang  of  arms 
upon  the  Danube,  and  hearing  the  dull,  muffled 
thunder  of  explosions  of  solitary  forts  in  the  Baltic 
— catching  across  the  sea  some  flash  and  gleam  of 
the  new  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  whereon  the  Em- 
peror of  France  has  received  his  ancient  foes  as 
friends — \vc  see  clearly  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier  is  coming  home  to  take  a fresh 
dinner  and  a fresh  start.  When  the  present  East- 
ern war  commenced,  and  England  resolved  to  take 
part,  she  waved  all  her  banners  and  charged  with 
all  her  chivalry.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  t 
K.C.B.,  with  an  irresistible  fleet,  was  discharged 
from  a triumphant  dinner,  amidst  a roar  of  hip-hip- 
hurras,  and  by  the  time  the  noise  of  the  toasts,  and 
the  speeches,  and  the  general  gratulation  had  died 
aw'ay,  we  expected  to  hear  the  thunder  of  English 
guns  against  the  walls  of  Cronstadt,  and  the  merry 
reveille  of  a returning  army  of  victors.  The  well- 
directed  dinner  was  to  have  landed  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  K.C.B.,  plump  in  the  imperial 
palace  of  St.  Petersburg,  w'here  he  was  to  dictate 
terms  to  a crest-fallen  Czar,  and  distribute  Circas- 
sian principalities,  ad  libitum , to  cornets  and  young- 
er sons.  It  was  so  probable  that,  after  refraining 
from  w'ar  during  all  the  years  of  trouble,  Nicholas 
would  begin  at  such  a moment  and  in  such  a way 
that  a highly-peppery  English  dinner  w ould  at  once 
demolish  him  ! It  seems  that  somehow  the  aim,  or 
the  scope,  or  something,  was  miscalculated,  and 
Admiral  Sir  Charles,  K.C.B.,  must  come  home  and 
be  belched  again  upon  the  scene  of  action  by  a su 
perior  dinner-power. 

It  is  astonishing  how  entirely  the  w*ar  has  gone 
against  Russia — in  England.  Punch  has  swept 
every  chord  of  comedy  to  sound  a laugh  against  the 
Czar.  It  has  even  been  pathetic,  showing  the  high- 
born ladies  carrying  jellies  and  sugar  to  the  bereaved 
families  of  hapless  soldiers.  For  wrhose  comfort 
this  prospective  picture  was  painted,  Punch  did  not 
state.  It  was  rather  a forcible  foregone  conclusion 
to  present  to  the  eyes  of  an  army  partant  pour  la 
Syne,  or  any  other  distant  and  dangerous  land. 

But  it  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  consolation 
to  a soldier  hurrying  to  perish  for  the  Honorable 
East  India  Company  (for  at  bottom  the  quarrel  is 
India)  that  the  lovely  Countess  of  Calvesfoot  Jelly 
would  carry  some  of  the  same  to  his  w eeping  Molly. 

Certainly  our  sympathy  is  with  England,  as 
against  Russia ; but  certainly  also  England  has 
managed  this  quarrel  mysteriously.  Such  march- 
ing and  countermarching  upon  the  Danube — such 
sailing  of  fleets — such  progresses  across  the  Conti- 
nent of  royal  dukes  and  generals — such  nenous 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  commanders-in-chiet  about 
neck-ties  and  shirt-bosoms — such  dreary  fnn 
Punch — such  drearier  rhetoric  in  the  Times-* such 
masterly  inactivity  while  Omer  Pacha  led  his  Turks 
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to  actions  which  made  the  world  believe  better 
things  of  all  Mohammedans — such  custard  and  com- 
pliment— such  a mild  demonstration  upon  a poor 
old  lonely  fort,  which,  having  successfully  blown 
up,  the  allied  armies  return  home  to  take  breath — 
all  these  things,  seen  coolly  across  the  Atlantic, 
have  a very  absurd  air,  and  are  by  no  means  that 
pleasing  and  beautiful  mirage,  which  is  popularly 
supposed  to  float  forever  along  the  eastern  horizon. 

Meanwhile,  our  newspapers  steal  a few  columns 
from  Nebraska  and  the  elections,  to  speculate  in  a 
sparkling  manner  upon  the  chances  of  buttle  and  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  Old  Gunnybags,  in  his  lit- 
tle counting-room,  reads  with  immense  interest  the 
theories  of  French  policy  and  English  policy,  as 
they  arc  developed  with  minute  exactness  by  the 
**  able  Editor.”  Gunnybags  is  not  quite  sure  where 
Sebastapol  is — but  certainly  it  was  a masterly  stroke 
to  blow  up  Bomarsund — and  if  Cronstadt  could  only 
be  pitched  into,  those  rascally  Russians  wfould  get 
no  more  than  they  deserve. 

# Few  readers,  however,  care  for  the  painful  de- 
tails of  marches  and  investments  in  regions  hither- 
to unknown  to  their  geography.  The  careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  composition  of  armies,  also,  and  the 
views  of  astute  observers  in  small  upper  back  rooms 
as  to  the  secret  intentions  of  Louis  Napoleon,  do 
not  command  a very  wide  nor  profound  interest. 
Ask  Gunnybags,  as  you  meet  him  to-morrow  morn- 
ing going  down  town  in  the  omnibus,  what  is  the 
precise  position  of  the  two  armies,  and  you  will 
discover  how  vast  his  knowledge  is.  Ask  him  the 
names  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  of  which  he 
reads  so  much  every  day — demand  w'hat  he  under- 
stands by  a Bashi-Bazouk — inquire  what  the  whole 
quarrel  is  about — and  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
Gunnybags  prevaricated  so  that  you  would  be  com- 
pelled to  doubt  his  complete  mastery  of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  seldom  that  we  are  obliged  to  enlighten 
the  airy  gossips  about  our  Chair  as  to  this  very  fact. 
The  secret  of  the  wrar  is  no  religious  zeal  of  France 
or  England,  nor  any  such  toleration  as  would  lead 
them  to  wish  Turkey  to  have  the  head  in  religious 
cities,  rather  than  Russia.  It  is  no  greater  sweet- 
ness of  charity  towrard  Mohammedans  than  toward 
Greek  Christians.  Nor  is  it  a national  sympathy 
with  the  integrity  of  Turkey  per  sc.  What  cares 
John  Bull  for  Mohammed  ? “ Nobody  cares  for  any 
body,  you  know,”  said  an  agreeable  diplomatist,  at 
& select  dinner.  The  truth  is,  that  Turkey  is  a 
convenient  barrier  between  Russia  and  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  East.  England  dreads  to  see 
Russia  upon  the  sands  of  Africa.  The  lion  growls 
as  he  scents  the  cold  coming  of  the  bear.  Russia 
once  seated  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  pouring 
down  through  Central  Asia,  would  naturally  want 
to  sail  up  the  Nile  and  cross  the  desert.  Her  di- 
rect force  wfould  be  gathered  about  the  narrow  gate 
through  w'hich  England  passes  to  her  Indian  Para- 
dise. Is  there  not  a remote  possibility  of  a collision 
under  such  circumstances  ? and  in  that  event  would 
Russia  be  in  the  worst  situation  for  success  ? 

Thus  taking  our  place  among  the  astute  observ- 
ers in  small  upper  rooms,  w*e  play  Sir  Oracle  in 
our  Easy  Chair,  and  expound  the  Eastern  Question. 
And  it  is  truly  in  some  sense  a home  question.  If 
a pestilence  were  desolating  Africa,  should  wre  not 
(eel  that  we  w'ere  not  quite  safe  ? And  if  not  from 
a pestilence,  how  can  we  suppose  that  in  no  event 
should  we  be  draw*n  into  interest  in  a war?  We 
do  not  suppose  that  kings  are  so  much  longer-head- 
ed than  other  mortals,  nor  that  Nesselrode  and 
other  imperial  chancellors  have  the  faculty  of  fore- 


seeing events  that  are  only  contingent  possibili- 
ties. The  game  of  war  is  not  so  very  profound 
after  all.  There  is  a general  result  aimed  at — 
but  the  processes  are  very  uncertain.  The  game- 
sters are  no  more  masters  of  the  details  than  two 
players  of  chess  are  masters  of  all  the  moves  of  the 
game.  It  is  still  chance  which,  when  some  grave 
eye  scrutinizes  it,  is  supposed  by  the  spectator  to 
be  fully  perceived  by  that  eye.  But  the  eye  is  grave 
because  the  brain  is  astute,  and  knows  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  gravity  deceives  the  spectator.  Your 
lawyer,  for  instance,  knows  little  more  of  your  case 
than  you  do,  for  all  his  fine  winking  and  solemn 
thinking.  And  your  doctor  shakes  his  own  head  and 
that  of  his  cane,  but  one  is  quite  as  wise  as  the  other. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  for  the  cautious  reader  to  be 
a little  upon  his  guard  against  the  imposing  specu- 
lations with  which  we  scribblers  in  Easy  Chairs 
favor  him.  Print  is  very  powerful.  Count  no  man 
happy  until  he  gets  into  print.  The  Whispering 
Gallery  of  St.  Paul’s  is  pleasantly  mentioned  in 
books  of  travel,  and  Ovid,  the  amorous  old  Roman, 
celebrates  the  House  of  Fame.  But  what  are  all 
such  facts  and  fancies  compared  with  this  colossal 
force  of  print  ? If  you  saunter  into  our  office,  and 
lean  upon  the  arm  of  our  Chair,  you  do  not  very 
much  mind  our  wise  saws  and  sombre  suggestions. 
But  let  the  same  speculation  open  upon  you  in  a 
many-columned  leader  of  your  morning  paper,  and 
you  arc  amazed  and  impressed.  You  would  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  asking  your  father-in-law  if  he  had 
heard  our  oral  opinion  of  the  final  cause  of  toma- 
toes ; but  you  ask  him  with  respect  if  he  has  seen 
this  morning’s  paper,  by  which  you  mean  our  to- 
mato views,  embodied  in  the  solemnity  of  rhetoric, 
and  given  to  print.  It  is  the  difference  between 
talking  to  ten  and  to  ten  million.  Print  is  an  end- 
less echo.  The  pen  speaks  and  types  echo  the 
word  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  If  you  remember  that 
each  article  in  the  London  Times,  which  is  sur- 
named  the  Thunderer,  by  reason  of  the  great  noise 
with  which  it  states  its  opinions,  is  the  private 
opinion  of  some  quiet  fallible  gentleman,  you  will 
perhaps  regard  the  thunder  with  less  terror.  There 
is  always  a strong  other  side.  Here  is  Surtout,  who 
insists  that  Rum  is  the  only  Beelzebub,  and  that 
the  blaze  of  burning  distilleries  is  the  red  dawn 
of  the  millennium.  He  has  capital  reasons,  and  a 
splendid  array  of  facts  on  his  side.  Dreadnought, 
on  the  other  hand,  considers  Surtout  a milksop, 
and  not  a philosopher  at  all,  and  laughs  at  his 
fancy  that  he  has  found  the  secret  of  sin.  Dread- 
nought has  great  common  sense,  and  somehow  the 
private  conviction  of  many  other  men  upon  his  side. 
Now  if  you  consider  Surtout  to  be  an  editor,  with 
the  advantage  of  print  to  support  him,  remember 
that  Dreadnought,  reading  the  editorial  over  his 
mutton  chop,  and  interiorly  protesting,  is  precisely 
of  the  same  weight,  minus  the  echo.  A man’s 
opinions  are  no  truer  because  he  roars  them 
through  a trumpet. 

We  will  put  in  our  text  at  the  tail  of  our  dis- 
course. What  we  say  is,  that  we  express  our  own 
opinions  when  we  speak  in  our  Easy  Chair.  You 
have  no  occasion  to  get  red  in  the  face,  and  swell, 
and  swelter,  because  we  say  what  you  may  not 
think  to  be  true.  You  have  a perfect  right  to  your 
opinion,  and  to  divulge  it  from  your  Easy  Chair. 
There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world  equally  true ; 
and  that  is,  that  we  have  precisely  the  same  right. 
Don’t  be  juggled  by  this  legerdemain  of  print. 
When  you  read  the  newspaper,  or  pull  open  an 
Editor's  Drawer , or  lean  your  head  upon  your  el- 
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bows  and  go  to  sleep  upon  an  Editor's  Table , or 
sprawl  lazily  and  aimless  in  an  Editor's  Easy 
Chairt  you  have  only  had  to  do  with  that  small,  un- 
important individual,  for  whom  personally  you 
have  no  very  high  consideration,  and  therefore, 
can  not  like  him  any  the  better,  nor  believe  in  liis 
observations  any  more  unreservedly  because  he 
talks  from  a fog,  through  which  you  can  not  see 
him.  Let  us  hold  on  to  our  individuality,  what- 
ever else  we  may  let  go.  Judge  England,  and 
France,  and  Russia,  according  to  the  facts  stated 
by  the  44  able  editors,”  and  not  according  to  their 
estimate  of  those  facts.  Every  man  his  own  44  able 
editor,”  would  bo  a good  motto  for  us. 


Ouk  sympathies  can  not  all  exhale  along  the 
marshy  shores  of  the  Danube.  Other  shores  and 
rivers  nearer  home 

“ A voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament,” 
<luring  the  fewr  wreeks  that  ended  the  summer. 
Ruin  in  the  most  awful  forms,  pestilence  and 
storm,  has  been  rioting  and  reveling  at  the  South. 
The  acccounts  that  have  reached  us  describe  a 
state  of  things  as  terrible  as  that  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  yellow  fever  scourge  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  One  city  fled  into  the  fields  and  en- 
camped there.  In  another  hotels  were  closed  and 
business  suspended.  In  all  reigns  a sorrowful  si- 
lence and  desolation,  the  palpable  presence  of 
death.  There  is  nothing  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
plague  in  Eastern  cities  which  is  more  melancholy 
than  the  stories  of  this  summer’s  tragedy  at  the 
South.  Scarcely  had  the  reports  of  cholera,  the 
strained  anxiety  of  the  public  business  mind,  the 
general  low  spirits  and  apprehension  of  the  hot  sea- 
son, begun  to  subside  at  the  North,  than  from  the 
South  came,  like  an  echo  more  fearful  than  the 
sound  w-hich  summoned  it,  the  reports  of  devastat- 
ing disease,  followed  by  an  elemental  storm,  which, 
sweeping  from  the  coast  along  the  quiet  rivers,  bore 
destruction  on  every  hand  far  inland.  Men  lost 
fortunes  in  the  fury  of  a moment.  Whole  crops 
were  ruined.  The  year’s  income  was  drowned  in 
irresistible  waters.  Fields  wrere  submerged  and 
buildings  carried  off.  Did  any  listener  hear  in  the 
wild  uproar  of  the  tempest,  a piercing  voice  wail- 
ing  and  wailing,  44  Riches  take  wings  and  fly 
away  ?”  . 

But  men’s  manliness  was  not  swept  aw'ay  with 
their  garnered  crops.  The  very  individuals  who 
suffered  most  largely  were  instantly  hard  at  work 
helping  those  who  had  suffered  less.  At  the  North, 
Southern  gentlemen  who,  either  resident  for  a sea- 
son or  traveling  for  the  summer,  learned  by  the  mail 
that  their  fortunes  w'erc  diminished  by  thousands 
of  dollars,  headed  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the 
general  calamity,  and  charged  themselves  with  col- 
lecting and  managing  the  funds.  In  the  churches 
sermons  were  preached  and  collections  taken.  Let 
us  record  with  joy  that  they  were  ample  and  cor- 
dial. It  was  a practical  Christian  charity,  and  we 
were  all  the  better  for  knowing  it.  It  was  suggest- 
ed that  there  were  mercantile  reasons  at  the  core 
of  the  charity  ; but  we  are  very  slow  to  believe  it. 
In  the  country  church  where  we  saw  the  collection 
taken,  the  commercial  reason  must  have  been  very 
imperfectly  comprehended.  In  great  misfortune, 
oven  more  than  in  great  happiness,  the  world  re- 
cognizes its  common  kindred.  A sudden  crisis  an- 
nihilates conventions,  and  the  mouldy  traditions 
of  etiquette  fall  shriveled  before  the  throb  of  a gen- 
uine emotion ; and  even  if  mercantile  shrewdness 
happened  to  be  this  time  on  the  side  of  charity, 


why  believe  that  the  charity  was  not  sincere  and 
gracious  ? 

Shall  we  say  that  it  was,  at  this  time  of  heated 
difference,  doubly  pleasant  to  sec  the  North  ex- 
tending its  hand  to  the  South,  in  the  church,  and 
amidst  the  offices  of  religion  ? The  hymns  had  a 
sweeter  sound  that  day,  the  prayers  a diviner  unc- 
tion. Had  w'e  not  just  confessed  that  we  were  all 
miserable  sinners  ? Was  it  not  perfectly  true, 
whatever  the  peculiar  kind  of  sin  which  we  pre- 
ferred? Did  not  this  service  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship seem  to  say,  “ Here,  you  men  struggling  brave- 
ly in  the  deep  waters  which  have  overflowed  your 
fields,  wrc  are  not  agreed  in  many  things,  and  we 
do  not  spare  each  other  hard  names,  when  the  sun 
shines  and  we  arc  all  prospering.  But  the  day  is 
changed ; this  is  a real  w oe,  and  we  too  are  human. 
Next  year  fire  may  lay  us  low,  as  water  has  now 
smitten  you ; what  are  we  on  this  earth,  if  we  do 
not  help  each  other?  Here  are  our  hands.  Take 
them  to  help  yourselves  ; and  let  us  mutually  be- 
lieve, that  where  there  is  so  much  genuine  sympa- 
thy, there  must  be  W'arm  feeling  in  common ; and* 
that  therefore,  how'ever  widely  we  differ,  yet  we 
also  most  closely  agree.  In  those  fierce  waters  be 
some  of  the  acerbity  of  our  differences  drowned, 
some  of  the  bitterness  burned  aw  ay  in  the  fire  of 
that  fever!”  After  such  a sermon,  would  not  the 
benediction  seem  indeed  a blessing,  and  the  Sun- 
day sunshine  more  softly  fall  ? 

Perhaps,  if  there  w ere  oftener  great  misfortunes 
of  this  kind,  vve  could  better  estimate  the  amount 
and  the  force  of  real  sympathy  between  the  men  of 
one  section  and  those  of  another.  When  appeals 
are  partisan  only — when  differences  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  domain  of  theory  and  abstract  discus- 
sion— there  is  no  limit  to  hot  feeling  and  sharp  de- 
nunciation. But  if  the  orator  you  are  scathing  falls 
suddenly  in  a fit,  or  breaks  his  leg,  or  loses  his 
best  beloved  child,  or  parent,  or  wife,  there  is  an 
instant  demand  upon  your  great  human  sympathy, 
which  will  not  only  help  him  and  honor  you,  but 
will  inevitably  pour  balm  into  the  yawning  wound 
of  difference  that  galls  you  both.  Wc  are  sure  there 
must  be  hearts  who  feel  this  now,  and  who  felt  it 
when  the  news  of  the  heavy  affliction  of  sickness 
and  storm  came  from  the  South,  and  was  met  by 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  North. 


It  is  our  privilege  to  have  singular  questions  re- 
ferred to  us  for  decision.  It  is  perhaps  considered 
that  an  Easy  Chair  gives  opportunity  for  that  quiet 
relaxation  and  reflection  wThich  are  supposed  to  b« 
so  auspicious  an  atmosphere  for  the  solution  of 
doubts.  We  receive  numberless  letters — some  not 
in  a masculine  hand— desiring  advice  upon  a thou- 
sand points  which  he  were  a wfise  man  who  could 
decide.  Some,  vve  would  have  you  to  know',  are 
not  purely  literary.  There  are  correspondents 
W’ho  offer  us  the  implied  flattery  of  supposing  that 
we  cart  worthily  suggest  proper  action  in  the  most 
tender  circumstances , as,  where  Sybilla  lately  do- 
sired  to  know  w hether,  when  a gentleman  of  ample 
income  offered  to  marry  her  and  she  consented, 
she  was  bound  to  relinquish  him  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  when  he  protested  that  he  loved  her  no 
more.  “ When  he  came  wooing,”  w^rote  Sybilla, 
44  ho  mentioned  his  ample  income,  and  I,  being  do- 
sirous  of  generous  means,  accepted  him.  Now, 
what  fairground  of  separation  has  he  in  saying  that 
he  loves  me  less,  when  he  does  not  say  that  his  in- 
come is  impaired?  Had  he  said  that  his  income 
was  gone,  but  his  love  was  tenfold  greater,  I should 
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have  answered  that  our  original  compact  was  null, 
and  that  he  was  at  liberty.  ” 

We  did  not  answer,  except  in  the  most  general 
way,  this  epistle  of  Sybilla;  but  we  sent  by  the 
next  post  to  the  lover  to  urge  him  to  persevere  in 
parting. 

A more  perplexing,  if  not  more  generally  inter- 
esting problem  was  only  yesterday  presented  to  us. 
A young  man,  who  gave  his  name  as  Narcissus, 
and  who  w as  evidently  young  in  authorship,  called 
upon  us,  and  modestly  suggested  that  he  had  a 
question  to  ask,  if  he  could  only  summon  the  neces- 
sary courage.  Admonished  by  our  bland  recep- 
tion of  him  that  we  should  undoubtedly  hear  ap- 
provingly and  decide  wisely;  he  ventured,  after  a 
little  prefatory  discourse  upon  the  weather,  to  open 
the  subject  which  "weighed  upon  his  mind. 

“ I have  lately  published  a small  effusion,”  said 
he ; “a  talc,  in  w’hich,  under  imaginary  names,  I 
have  described  actual  characters,  and  in  circum- 
stances only  slightly  altered  from  the  fact.  Scarce- 
ly did  it  appear  when  I was  waited  upon  by  the 
brother  of  the  young  woman  whose  character  had 
suggested  to  me  my  little  sketch,  and  he  summarily, 
and  in  a dangerously  bellicose  manner,  demand- 
ed if  I meant  to  insult  his  sister.  I replied,  that, 
far  from  any  intention  so  base,  I was  full  of  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  many  noble  and  virtuous 
qualities  of  that  lady,  and  could  never  mean  harm 
to  her  or  to  her  friends.  He  then  inquired  why  I 
had  allowed  myself,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  a 
fictitious  name,  and  a mild  paraphrase  of  circum- 
stances, to  publish  incidents  which  were  purely 
private,  and  expose  the  character  of  a woman  justly 
so  admired.  I replied  again,  that  purely  private  cir- 
cumstances did  not  become  public  by  being  pub- 
lished, for  the  very  reason  that  only  the  most  limited 
circle  knew  that  there  were  any  such  circumstances, 
and  that  circle  was  very  sure  not  to  betray  the 
knowledge  ; and  then,  that  no  character  was  ex- 
posed by  any  such  publication,  because  all  the  fig- 
ures of  fiction  were  studied  from  life,  and  in  the 
multitude  no  single  figure  could  fairly  be  selected 
as  a subject  of  especial  complaint.  The  bellicose 
brother,  upon  hearing  my  defense,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, from  seeing  how  truly  mild  and  womanlike 
my  manners  were,  here  raised  his  hat,  in  a distantly 
polite  but  unconvinced  w'ay,  and  bow'ed  himself  out. 
Now,  my  dear  old  Easy  Chair,  I want  to  know'  w’hat 
are  the  limits  which  must  bound  an  author’s  treat- 
ment of  subjects.  Howr  much  may  ho  choose  from 
life — how  nearly  exact  may  he  make  his  portraits 
of  character — how  accurately  should  he  reproduce 
circumstances.  In  truth,  is  not  a private  fact  as 
much  fiction  when  it  is  published  and  removed  from 
the  setting  of  privacy,  as  if  it  were  what  is  called  a 
pure  invention  ?” 

Narcissus  seated  himself  as  he  concluded,  and 
we  also  lay  back  for  a few'  moments  in  our  Chair, 
that  we  might  better  consider  what  w e had  to  say. 
Unfortunately  wre  had  no  scribe  at  hand  to  record 
our  words,  but  our  thoughts  wtere  these  : 

44  The  material  of  Literature  is  Life  and  the  play 
of  human  character,  just  as  the  material  of  Art  is 
Nature.  It  is  Shelley  who  says  of  poets,  in  his 
Julian  and  Maddalo, 

4 They 

Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong, 

And  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.’ 
Human  experience  thus  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
literature.  Pure  fiction,  in  the  rigid  sense,  is  about 
as  impossible  as  the  pure  ideal.  You,  my  dear 
Narcissus,  may  paint  for  me  a flower  you  have 


never  seen.  But  it  is  only  an  aggregate  of  parts  of 
various  flowers  that  you  have  seen ; and  you  may 
describe  circumstances  that  never  occurred  in  the 
sequence  in  w'hich  you  state  them,  but  they  arc  still 
reminiscences  or  new  combinations  of  possibilities 
— the  essence  of  the  possibility  lying  in  the  fact  of 
general  resemblance  to  actual  events.  ^ 

i4  Now  in  coining  to  treat  Teal  characters  as  sub- 
jects of  literary  art,  the  author  is  to  reritember  that 
the  little  peculiarities  of  manner  or  appearance 
which  individualize  a person,  whether  ludicrously 
or  otherwise,  are  things  which  instantly  proclaim 
the  personality.  And  they  injure  the  artistic  effect, 
so  far  as  the  resemblance,  by  being  unmistakably 
individual,  is  inevitably  confounded  w ith,  and  inter- 
preted by,  the  person.  Thus,  if  you  should  write  a 
novel,  and  depict  a naval  hero  as  thin  and  ardent, 
with  one  arm,  and  an  absorbing  devotion  to  another 
man’s  wife,  you  would  have  simply  painted  a por- 
trait of  Nelson,  with  more  or  less  success.  But  you 
might  very  properly  make  your  idea  of  Nelson  the 
substance  of  your  naval  hero,  and,  by  omitting  the 
betraying  details,  show  in  an  entirely  unprejudiced 
light  the  quality  of  his  character  and  its  play  in  life. 
Or  if  among  your  friends  there  be  one  only  known 
in  her  own  circle,  and  whose  character  may  or  may 
not  be  justly  apprehended  by  that  circle,  it  seems  to 
be  perfectly  legitimate  for  you  to  describe  her  with 
all  the  delicate  discrimination  you  can  command ; 
and  if  some  sharp  eye,  having  seen  the  original  as 
you  do,  should  also  detect  the  likeness,  it  can  only 
recognize  the  truthfulness  of  your  work.  No  such 
observer  can  have  the  right  to  challenge  your  choice. 

41 4 It  resembles  Perdita,’  he  may  say. 

14 1 Do  you  think  so  V you  may  answer. 

44  4 But  you  intended  it  ?’  he  may  c|eraand. 

44  4 1 have  not  said  so,’  you  may  reply. 

44  It  is  the  treatment  of  circumstances  of  which  you 
must  bew'are,  my  dear  Narcissus,  because  circum- 
stances realize  and  individualize.  There  is  a cer- 
tain sanctity  in  all  privacy — an  old  Easy  Chair  has 
no  right  to  run  into  the  parlor  and  shout  aloud  that 
it  heard  you  making  love  to  Perdita  in  the  garden ; 
but  it  has  a full  and  free  right  to  describe  you  and 
Perdita  as  it  conceives  you  both  to  be,  and  to  depict 
you  in  the  attitude  of  lovers.  There  is  nothing  so 
pointedly  singular  in  the  circumstances  as  to  occa- 
sion or  to  justify  remark.  The  moment  that  there 
is  such  peculiarity  in  the  circumstances  that  all 
who  know  them  say  directly  44  this  is  the  unhappy 
Narcissus  who  perished  for  the  love  of  Perdita,” 
then  the  sanctity  of  privacy  is  violated,  and  every 
delicate  and  sensitive  mind  recoils.  It  is  more  im- 
portant that  some  secrets  should  be  kept,  than  that 
men  should  benefit  by  the  knowledge  of  them.  But 
even  this  you  may  do  if  you  will  only  remove  the 
circumstances  into  an  infinite  remoteness.  Trans- 
fer the  scene  of  your  tale  from  New  York  to  New 
Zealand,  and  make  Perdita  a woman  of  a thousand 
years  ago.  This  will  not  be  always  possible,  for 
often  the  very  point  of  the  story  will  require  the 
modem  manners  and  dress.  Then  let  it  be  done 
so  that  nothing  more  is  published  than  is  already 
known.  You  read  the  Neuxomc*%  but  you  do  not 
know  how  much  is  accurate  daguerreotyping  of 
actual  character  and  circumstance.  You  say,  in 
general,  that  you  know  people  like  Barnes  New- 
come  and  the  Countess  Dowager  Kew.  But  the 
author  might  take  you  to  the  opera  and  show  you 
the  individuals  of  whom  those  characters  arc  the 
most  accurate  likenesses  he  could  draw.  Probably 
he  w ould  not  do  it.  There  is  great  virtue  and  good 
policy  in  keeping  a secret.  But  you  see,  Narcissus, 
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that  the  originals  of  those  characters  are  not  in- 
jured by  the  publication  of  their  portraits.  If  any 
indignant  youth  called  Mr.  Thackeray  to  account 
for  ‘serving  him  up,’  do  you  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  would  blandly  reply,  ‘ My  estimable 
young  man,  if  you  find  any  marked  resemblance 
bctween^ny  puppets  and  yourself,  don’t  insult  me. 
You  may  be  sure  no  one  else  will  discover  it,  but 
those  wht^know  it  already  and  knew  it  before  my 
puppets  began  their  play.  If  you  insist  that  it  is 
you,  that  is  surely  your  own  affair  and  not  mine.’ 

•‘The  whole  thing  is  a matter  of  delicate  instinct. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  rules  for  obeying  sentiments. 
No  man  has  a right  to  pain  another  by  the  exposure 
of  Slhat  is,  in  no  fair  sense,  public  property  or 
interest.  The  author’s  mind  is  the  alembic  in 
which  the  ore  of  fact  must  be  smelted  and  purified 
until  the  pure  metal  of  beauty  and  truth  is  extracted. 
Shakspeare  doubtless  knew  Lady  Macbeth,  but 
not  under  the  precise  circumstances  of  his  drama, 
nor  with  that  title.  Yet  Lady  Macbeth  is  a person- 
age not  at  all  dependent  upon  Scotland  nor  a castle. 
As  the  artist  sees  in  the  same  landscape  which  we 
see  so  much  more  than  we  apprehend,  so  does  the 
poet,  or  the  author,  look  at  the  persons  who  surround 
us.  Fiction  is  our  life  thrown  forward  into  phan- 
tasmagoria. It  is  fact  projected.” 

Narcissus  listened  blandly. 

“ I agree  fully,”  said  he,  44  and  I feel  acquitted. 
I see  that  no  one  personally  knows  the  heroine  of 
ray  sketch  any  the  more  because  I have  described 
her,  and  the  circumstances  are  as  fabulous  to  you 
and  to  all  other  readers  as  those  of  Sidney’s  Arca- 
dia.” 

“ But  how  would  she  feel,  Narcissus,  if  she  came 
to  Tead  your  sketch  ?” 

He  was  silent  a moment ; then  replied,  “ If  she 
recognized  it,  which  I doubt,  because  she  knows 
herself  so  little,  she  would  be  indignant.” 

“ What  right  have  you  to  pain  her  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  uninterested  and  dull  public  V9 

Narcissus  was  again  silent ; then  said  slowly,  44 1 
suppose  1 have  none  at  all.” 

44  Certainly  not,  my  dear  young  friend.  If  you 
mean  to  describe  people  and  things  do  it  so  that  the 
description  shall  not  be  destroyed  in  beauty  and  in- 
fluence by  its  personal  individuality.” 

If  every  young  author  listened  as  blandly  to  our 
advice  and  followed  it  so  faithfully  as  Narcissus, 
what  a very  Easy  Chair  of  counsel  would  ours  im- 
mediately become.  Yet  it  is  something  to  have 
raised  one  rose,  even  though  we  may  not  have  a 
garden ; and  wo  are  glad  to  know  that  Narcissus, 
at  least,  will  never  again,  even  in  the  remotest 
manner,  allow  any  friend  of  his,  or  of  his  friends, 
or  indeed  any  person  whatever,  to  feel  harmed  by  j 
the  sketches  he  may  write. 


Wk  have  been  diligently  inquiring  among  our 
young  friends  of  the  Osric  breed,  as  we  met  them 
among  the  promenaders  at  Castle  Garden,  and  as 
they  swarm  around  our  Chair,  what  novelties  and 
surprises  will  adorn  the  world  of  fashion  during  the 
coming  season.  Osric  smiles  and  shakes  his  head, 
and,  in  his  English  way,  says  that  “ the  Governor” 
grumbles  about  hard  times,  and  economics,  and  ex- 
travagances, and  little  matters  which  do  not  inter- 
est Osric,  and  which  he  had  much  rather  have 
omitted.  It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that 
after  so  disastrous  a summer  there  must  be  a placid 
winter.  There  will  be  less  disposition  to  plunge 
fiercely  into  the  revels  which  resound  so  gayly 
through  the  long  cold  nights.  And  since  the  Em- 


press Eugenic  has  failed  to  inoculate  us  with  a 
frenzy  for  white  velvet  and  gold  powder,  what  more 
can  we  hope  from  France  ? 

We  have  indeed  heard  allusions  to  hoops  ; but 
they  were  mainly  in  the  circles  of  retired  dealers  in 
commodities  which  require  the  use  of  barrels.  It 
was  even  whispered  that  an  eminent  belle  from 
Greytownhad  figured  at  the  Florida  Springs,  before 
the  bombardment  of  her  native  city,  in  undisguised 
hoops.  And  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  in  the 
most  fashionable  of  the  summer  resorts,  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  public  street-sweeper  falling  ill  with  the 
cholera,  a company  of  the  most  lovely  ladies,  emi- 
nent at  charity-schools  during  the  winter,  proceeded 
to  sweep  the  streets  with  their  own  silk  dresses.  It 
is  believed  that  for  this  generous  act  they  are  all  to  be 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  town.  N or  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  their  charity  is  confined  to  particular 
places  ; for  we  learn  that  since  their  return  to  then- 
various  native  cities  the  same  young  ladies  have 
been  seen  engaged  in  the  same  public  duty.  Tl» 
heroism  which  such  a proceeding  implies,  may  be 
partly  estimated,  if  it  is  only  considered  that  the 
young  men,  of  whose  admiration  these  young  ladies 
may  be  innocently  desirous,  are  naturally  repelled 
from  ladies  whose  dresses  are  frayed  and  soiled  by 
contact  with  all  the  garbage  of  the  streets.  The 
Epicurean  youths,  deceived  by  the  appearance,  do 
not  know  in  what  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  the  ladies 
are  engaged,  and  really  seem  to  be  entirely  forget- 
ful of  the  public  good.  The  pigs,  too,  which  have 
been  accustomed  to  a monopoly  of  street-dirt,  and 
which  have  been  immemorially  regarded  as  natural 
scavengers,  are  reported  to  regard  our  new  benefac- 
tors with  grunts  of  dissatisfaction. 

If  hoops  arc  uncertain,  the  long  skirts  are  matters 
of  fact.  How  far  they  will  go,  no  one  as  yet  ven- 
tures to  predict.  Nor  is  it  quite  agreed  among  the 
commentators  whether  the  long  skirts  in  the  street 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Empress  Eugenie  or  the 
Queen  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.  This  seems,  how- 
ever, a secondary  question  while  they  do  their  work 
so  well.  If  it  is  not  fair  to  look  a gift  horse  in  the 
mouth,  how  much  less  so  is  it  to  speculate  upon 
the  origin  of  things  which  do  the  S tate  such  service  ? 

But  while  Osric  was  discussing  these  w eighty 
matters  with  us,  his  cousin  came  in ; and,  upon 
learning  the  subject  of  conversation,  said  with  a 
smile,  “ I am  going  to  introduce  a novelty.”  Wc 
demanded  its  nature,  and  he  answered  gayly,  “ I 
am  going  to  live  cheaply.  I am  going  to  have  my 
gloves  mended  and  cleaned.  I am  going  to  have 
my  coats  turned,  and  wear  old  boots.  I am  going 
to  walk  when  the  weather  does  not  compel  ray  wife 
to  ride.  I shall  have  friends  to  eat  a simple  dinner, 
and  not  have  more  expensive  wine  than  the  Czar. 
I shall  play  whist  at  a shilling  a game,  and  not  five 
dollars,  and  I shall  laugh  at  the  man  w'ho  under- 
takes to  pity  me  or  to  look  solemn.  I will  get  on 
with  old  things  wrhcn  I can  not  afford  to  buy  new. 
I had  rather  live  within  my  income  than  out  of 
some  other  man’s  jJiekct.  In  short,  if  I am  poor  I 
shall  not  pretend  to' be  rich,  nor  be  afraid  to  deny 
myself  what  neighbor  Midas  enjoys  because  he  can 
afford  it.  And  as  my  -wife  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  because  I love  her  and  she  loves  me,  I do  not 
anticipate  a very  dreary  winter,”  perorated  Osric’s 
cousin,  smiling  gayly  and  turning  upon  his  heel. 

44  Clearly  my  cousin’s  w ife  is  not  one  of  the  char- 
itable young  ladies  who  are  to  receive  the  freedom 
of  the  town  of  which  wc  wrere  speaking,”  said  Os- 
ric os  the  door  closed  upon  our  friend. 

But  certainly  his  proposition  is  a novelty,  and  if 
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he  perseveres — if  he  really  does  live  cheaply — if  be 
resists  the  tendency  to  a foolish  expense,  which 
seems  to  bo  very  hard  to  withstand,  so  little  is  it  re- 
sisted— Osric’s  cousin  will  have  introduced  a fash- 
ion which  hundreds  will  gladly  follow  the  moment 
they  see  some  one  brave  enough  to  lead. 


OUB  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Even  at  the  first  glance  over  the  foreign  files  at 
our  elbow,  our  eye  catches  the  blurred  fragment  of 
a little  French  drama  which  is  worth  rendering  into 
the  English  of  our  gossipy  columns. 

A year  ago,  and  the  public  balls  of  Paris — about 
which  every  body  knows  (more  than  ever  now,  since 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  44  Sunny  Memories,”  records  a 
visit  to  the  Garden  Mabillc!) — could  not  show  a 
prettier  face  or  a more  deft  figure  than  those  belong- 
ing to  the  accomplished  grisette  Elise  G . 

She  was  the  toast  of  all  the  foreign  habitues 
(numbering  very  many  Americans  among  them) ; and 
many  was  the  time  she  was  followed,  at  the  close 
of  the  dance,  by  a dozen  eager  lookers-on,  to  watch 
if  there  might  be  any  chance  of  handing  her  a drop- 
ped mouckoir , or  of  begging  her  attendance  to  a petit 
semper  at  the  Cafe  dc  Paris. 

But  with  all  her  beauty  (frail,  no  doubt,  as  that 
of  all  the  dancers  at  the  scene  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  vis- 
it), she  seemed  coy  and  difficult  of  access.  She 
was  scarce  turned  of  eighteen,  and  her  color  was  as 
rich  as  the  cheek  of  a nectarine,  wdiich  they  sell  you 
in  the  market  of  St.  Honore,  in  the  month  of  August. 
Her  movement  in  the  waltz  had  a certain  crazy 
grace  in  it  that  drove  one  mad ; and  her  bounds  at 
the  close  of  a quadrille  were  only  less  wonderful 
than  the  traditionary  movements  of  the  great  Tag- 
lioni. 

Among  those  who  gazed  admiringly  on  the  beau- 
tiful Elise,  there  happened,  on  a time,  to  be  a cer- 
tain Edw'ard  Blank,  of  excellent  family,  who  was 
visiting  an  old  friend  of  his  father’s  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Chausste  d'Antin . Like  the  rest,  he  became 
thoroughly  smitten  with  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
Elise  ; but  bolder  than  her  other  admirers,  or  more 
impassioned,  he  resolutely  pushed  his  addresses ; 
put  himself  on  terms  of  easy  acquaintanceship  ; 
placed  his  coupe  and  his  purse  at  her  disposal ; and 
finally,  infatuated  by  her  grace,  insisted  upon  pre- 
senting her  in  the  circle  of  his  old  friends  as  the 
Baronne  Blank. 

True,  Elise  was  not  altogether  accustomed  to 
the  habit  of  the  society  upon  which  she  found  her- 
self suddenly  foisted ; but  a few  hints  from  the 
lover,  in  respect  to  the  observance  of  silence,  and 
the  abandonment  of  gesture  (so  prettily  character- 
istic of  the  grisette  class),  aided  by  the  quick  ob- 
servation belonging  to  every  F rench  woman,  enabled 
her  to  baffle  suspicion,  and  to  carry  out  her  new  r61e 
with  entire  acceptance. 

But  at  a certain  soiree , after  curiosity  had  almost 
gone  by,  it  chanced  that  the  new  Baroness,  whose 
grace  every  one  admired,  was  engaged  in  a quad- 
rille, and,  excited  by  the  eager  looks  of  those  around, 
and  mindful  only  of  her  old  triumphs  at  the  Rane- 
legh  and  the  Bal  Mabillc,  she  unwittingly  gave  rein 
to  her  old-time  accomplishment,  and  executed  one 
of  those  startling  pas  which,  however  elegant  in 
gauze  short-clothes,  arc  certainly  not  of  a kind  to 
draw  down  the  plaudits  of  dowager  chaperons. 

A buzz  of  astonishment  ran  through  the  room; 
it  camo  to  the  savage  Edwrard,  who  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. The  frighted  girl,  collecting  herself,  and 
remembering  her  lover,  found  no  way  of  excuse,  or, 
indeed,  of  escape.  It  was  dangerous  for  gentlemen 


even  to  express  the  sympathy  they  may  have  felt. 
The  evening  entertainment  broke  up  in  disorder. 

The  pretty  Elise,  with  that  strong  French  horror 
of  ridicule  become  now  a fever  in  her  heart  and 
brain,  returned  to  her  old  rooms,  lighted  a brazier 
of  charcoal,  closed  the  doors  and  windows  tightly, 
and  the  next  day  they  found  her  fallen  upon  the 
stifled  fire,  dead  and  cold,  with  the  face  which  hod 
charmed  so  many  half  burned  away  ! 

The  end  was  more  dramatic,  but  no  more  sad, 
than  that  which  belongs  to  nearly  all  of  the  great 
sisterhood  of  Parisian  grisettes.  Two,  or,  maybe, 
five  years  of  rollicking  glee  and  triumphs — of  Bois 
de  Boulogne  drives — of  liveried  coachmen — of  silks 
from  the  Maison  Delislc — of  suppers  at  the  Maison 
d’Or — and  then  other  five  years  of  joylcssncss — of 
wasting  cheeks — of  cheap  hats  from  the  Rue  St. 
Martin — of  hard  nccdlc-work — of  doubtful  subsist- 
ence— and  then  other  years  of  sous-catchings  at  the 
box-doors  of  theatres,  or  of  hospital-lingering;  or, 
better  still,  a narrow'  place  in  the  close  graveyard 
of  Mont  Parnasse  ! 

Alas  ! (as  people  say  in  print)  for  the  poor  grisette 
w'orld  ! Dashing,  brilliant,  careless — all  smiles  and 
sunshine — and  then — hollow  faces,  hoarse  voices, 
haggard  limbs,  all  shuffled  off  in  a deal  coffin  to  a 
pit  that  has  no  sign  over  it,  and  never  a wreath  of 
everlastings  ! Let  us  thank  our  stars  that,  with  all 
our  catchings  of  Paris  ways,  we  have  not  yet  caught 
the  infection  of  grisettedom. 


To  tie  to  this  story,  what  a gay  border  we  have, 
of  the  proud  scenes  of  the  camp  of  Boulogne  ! And 
how  this  new  Napoleon  is  living  up  to  that  scheme 
of  action  and  energy  which  yas  planned  for  him  by 
Napoleon  the  Great ! We  may  smile  at  him,  if  we 
will,  and  make  damaging  comparisons,  and  never 
fancy  his  thin  face  and  long  nose  ; but  there  is  a 
mettle  in  his  movements,  after  all,  which  was  scares 
foreshadowed  in  the  Idees  Napoleoniennes , and  never 
read  on  his  face  w'hen  he  tarried  so  long  in  London, 
showring  his  horsemanship  on  Pall  Mall. 

It  was  no  small  matter  of  work  he  laid  out  for 
himself  in  the  summer  gone  ; dictating  letters  to 
Ministers  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  (to  say  nothing  of 
Nicholas) — pushing  Paris  streets  through  such  a 
series  of  transmigrations  that  it  looks  now  (they 
say)  like  a new  -built  city — organizing  a fete  which 
eclipsed  all  former  fetes  by  its  gay  lampions  and  its 
perfect  tranquillity — railroading  to  Bordeaux,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  an  imperial  villa  at  Biar- 
ritz as  a play-house  for  the  invalid  Eugenie — then 
tramping  with  his  new,  blue-coated  Cent-gardea 
back  to  Paris — opening  the  Opera  on  a gala-night — 
and  gone,  as  soon  as  come,  to  welcome  King  Leo- 
pold, and  the  young  royal  Portuguese,  and  Prince 
Albert,  all  in  a breath,  writh  a hundred  thousand 
men  in  tents,  meanwhile,  waiting  his  orders ! 

It  will  hardly  do  for  an  idler,  who  has  fianered  the 
summer  out  on  the  Newport  cliffs,  or  between  the 
Congress  Spring  and  Mr.  Marvin’s  colonnade,  to 
sneer  at  such  action  as  this ! He  must  needs  be 
44  up  i’  the  morning"  who  accomplishes  so  much 
and  so  thoroughly. 

As  for  the  Cent-garde,  the  returning  world  from 
Paris  (whence  the  world  returns  now  as  it  did  ten 
years  ago  from  Saratoga  or  Sharon,  and  with  as 
little  thought) — the  returning  wrorld,  wc  say,  do  not 
speak  favorably  of  the  new  uniform ; and  it  w’ould 
seem  that  sky-blue  coats  and  deep  mulberry-colored 
trowsers  did  not  harmonize  easily  : indeed,  wo 
should  scarce  imagine  it ; but  when  the  same  pet 
retainers  of  the  Emperor  are  mounted  (as  they  aro 
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when  on  special  service),  with  heavy  cavalry-boots, 
and  snow-white  buckskin  breeches,  with  a snow- 
white  plume  fanning  their  brazen  helmets,  they  offer 
a figure  worthy  of  old-time  chivalry. 

Nor  are  they  only  noticeable  in  way  of  dress  ; but 
they  carry  a rifle-grooved  carabine,  armed  with  along 
polished  sword,  w hich  is  itself  a contrivance  of  the 
Emperor,  and  a very  dreadful  weapon. 

We  have  read  how  the  Chasseurs  of  Vincennes 
picked  off  the  Russians  who  ventured  to  show  so 
much  as  an  eye  through  the  embrasures  of  Bomar- 
sund;  and  the  carabines  of  the  Hundred  Guards 
are  even  more  deadly  than  the  arms  of  the  Chas- 
seurs. 

Our  sharp  rifle-shooting,  it  w'ould  appear,  is  be- 
coming matter  of  large  practice  over  the  seas  ; and 
should  the  cut-and-thrust  aspect  of  the  times  cloud 
into  a storm  of  cross-ocean  war,  w-e  must  look  to 
our  barrels  and  triggers,  and  never  trust  to  such 
cast-aw&y  guns  as  have  traversed  the  seas  latterly 
in  the  mysterious  ship  Grape  Shot ! 

And  what  do  people  say,  on  the  other  side,  of  the 
war?  Almost  every  thing,  it  would  seem,  that  is 
said  here,  and  with  quite  as  little  nearness  to  the 
truth.  French  journalism  is  (under  the  Imperial 
regime)  quite  shy  of  any  expression  of  opinion  what- 
ever ; and  even  the  gossiping  columns  of  Galignani 
rarely  venture  a remark  that  does  not  praise  the 
conduct  of  the  wfar,  and  augur  a very  speedy  close 
of  hostilities.  The  English  papers,  now  that  the 
great  Perry  tragi-comedy  has  blown  over,  and  peo- 
ple grow'n  tired  of  hearing  that  the  troops  in  Turkey 
have  no  porter  to  their  beef,  are  really  at  a loss  for 
material.  The  grouse  and  the  salmon  season  added 
to  briskness  of  chit-cBat  for  a while  ; but  now  the 
game  is  gone  by,  and  there  is  a strange  eagerness 
for  some  news  of  battle. 

The  old  bourgeois  accountants  bite  the  ends  of 
their  quills,  not  knowing  if  the  wrorst  has  come  yet, 
or  if  business  is  to  slip  backward  or  forward  in  the 
twelvemonth  which  is  opening.  Even  political 
quidnuncs  are  at  fault,  and  can  not  so  much  as  ven- 
ture a guess  upon  the  chances  of  the  Allies  in  the 
Crimea,  or  upon  the  winter  destination  of  the  army 
and  the  fleet  of  the  Baltic. 

From  time  to  time  some  bugbear  story  gains  a 
form  and  currency — either  that  the  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
naud  has  fallen  out  with  his  generals,  or  that  the 
British  and  French  admirals  are  at  loggerheads, 
and  the  effect  shows  itself  in  a little  tightening  of 
the  purse-strings  at  the  Bourse  ; relaxed,  however, 
very  possibly  the  next  day  by  a trumpet-like  tele- 
graph in  the  Moniteur. 

Meantime,  the  English  visitors  come  and  go,  and 
their  shopping-visits  are  untiring,  as  of  old,  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  But 
the  new  devices  are  not  multiplied  as  they  w'ere 
when  peace  brooded  over  the  nations ; and  those 
who  look  on  tell  us  that  the  shop-windows  show  now* 
the  same  rich  jewelry  trinkets  which  they  showed 
at  the  burst  of  spring.  There  hardly  seems  to  be 
any  hearty  preparation  for  the  great  Exhibition  of 
May  ; and  though  the  building  is  taking  on  its  white 
glazing  to  the  roof,  and  is  showing  the  first  traces 
of  those  pictured  window  s which  will  light  up  into 
an  Aladdin’s  palace  its  vast  length  of  galleries,  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
tapestry  men  or  the  artisans  in  gold  and  silver. 

Indeed,  if  the  war  lingers,  as  the  stubborn  Nich- 
olas, with  his  threat  of  erecting  Poland  into  a nation 
(for  the  discomfiture  of  Austria),  seems  to  promise 
it  shall  linger,  who  will  be  rich  enough  to  buy,^ 


who  will  be  joyous  enough  to  visit  even  the  costly 
wonders  of  a new  World’s  Fair? 

The  energy  and  the  spirit  of  an  Emperor  can  do  very 
much,  it  is  true  ; and  he  may  decoy  people  by  lampi- 
ons, and  tempt  them  to  stay  by  his  nervous  order  and 
brilliant  street  fronts  ; but  he  can  not  fill  their  pock- 
ets with  money,  or  their  hearts  with  gladness : least 
of  all,  when  the  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  sons  are 
staving  off  the  pestilence  of  a Dobrudscha,  or  dodg- 
ing the  hot  shot  from  the  embrasures  of  Sebastopol. 

And  as  for  American  journeyers  and  buyers,  is 
their  freedom  of  money  and  of  rambles  to  outlast 
forever  the  breaking  down  of  railway  securities,  or 
the  doubling  of  coal-capitals  ? After  our  pleasant 
experiences  in  that  way  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Croton  reservoir,  one  would  think  that  investments 
wrould  be  small  for  a year  or  two  to  come,  even  in 
the  better-ordered  devices  of  a Parisian  palace  of 
crystal.  Y et  it  may  interest  some  to  know'  that  the 
stock  in  this  French  show-place,  issued  at  twenty 
dollars  the  share,  still  holds  its  value,  and  is  selling 
for  some  ten  per  cent,  over  cost.  Indeed  it  is  some- 
thing rare — judging  as  well  as  we  can  from  the  quo- 
tations in  the  Presse — for  a F rench  stock,  of  what- 
ever character,  to  suffer  depreciation;  and  while 
our  great  lines  of  railway  have  nearly  all  of  them 
brought  losses  to  the  original  subscribers,  there  are 
very  many  in  France  which  are  now  selling  for 
double  their  cost ; and  the  average  market-value  is 
some  twenty  per  cent,  above  par. 

And  we  beg  to  remark  in  this  connection,  that 
every  man  there  connected  with  railway  manage- 
ment has  his  own  special  duties  to  perform ; and 
any  divergence  from  them,  or  any  neglect,  will 
cost  him  very  dearly.  Thus,  upon  a pleasant  day- 
last  summer,  a certain  director  of  the  trains  upon 
the  line  of  Scraup,  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
pay  a visit  to  a station  near  to  Paris  upon  a special 
engine.  His  authority  forbade  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  engineer  or  of  station-master ; but,  un- 
fortunately, he  miscounted  his  time — a collision 
ensued.  Two  lives  were  lost,  and  some  half-dozen 
were  injured. 

The  courts  took  quick  cognizance  of  the  matter; 
there  w as  a thorough  investigation  (not  such  as  we 
give  to  Norwalk  bridges  and  Henry  Clay  burnings); 
there  was  no  shirking  of  responsibility  from  presi- 
dent to  superintendent,  and  from  superintendent  to 
engineer,  and  from  engineer  to  signal-man;  but  the 
niceties  of  the  administrative  organization  enabled 
the  court  to  trace  the  responsibility  to  the  man 
with  whom  it  belonged;  and  the  director  is  now, 
with  cropped  hair  (as  short  as  should  have  belonged 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  New  Haven-Norwalk- 
bridge-break-dow’n),  and  in  the  company  of  other 
criminals,  working  out  his  period  of  imprisonment ; 
while  the  company,  w’hose  servant  he  w*as,  is  made 
chargeable  with  all  the  damages  which  followed 
hia  lapse  from  discipline. 


Speaking  of  Courts  and  Court-decisions  in 
France,  reminds  us  of  a trial,  just  now  ended,  of 
two  men  charged  with  a murder  committed  ten 
years  ago,  but  which  has  at  length  worked  itself  to 
the  light. 

A certain  Captain  Gronan,  being  a retired  officer 
of  the  army,  lived,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  in  a 
little  country-house  called  La  Grange,  just  without 
the  pleasant  town  of  Blois.  He  kept  his  little 
chariot,  he  lived  easily,  and  w*aa  reported  in  the 
neighborhood  to  be  a man  of  very  much  and  veiy 
ready  money. 

Upon  a day  of  midsummer  in  the  year  1844,  ih® 
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neighbors  observed  with  some  surprise  that  the  The  matter  was  the  more  remarked,  when  it  was 
gates  of  his  little  incloaure  remained  unopened,  known  that  the  woman  who  had  manifested  confu- 


The  shutters  were  all  fast  at  mid-day  ; none  of  the 
servants  were  astir.  This  was  the  more  surprising, 
as  he  was  known  to  be  a man  of  early  habits,  and 
he  rarely  failed  to  take  his  morning  drive  through 
the  streets  of  the  little  provincial  city  of  Blois. 

Some  few  who  approached  the  doors  opening 
upon  the  court  of  his  little  country-house,  fancied 
they  heard  slight  groans  from  within.  A nephew 
of  the  Captain,  who  lived  at  Blois,  was  sent  for, 
and  in  company  with  an  officer  of  the  provincial  po- 
lice, he  broke  the  outer  gates  and  entered.  They 
found  the  poor  officer  lying  in  a pool  of  blood  by 
the  hall-door  dreadfully  wounded  but  still  breath- 
ing. There  were  traces  of  a violent  struggle,  and 
the  wounds  appeared  to  have  been  indicted  with 
some  blunt  implement,  which  at  first  could  not  be 
discovered. 

The  three  domestics  who  occupied  the  house 
with  the  Captain  were  all  murdered  in  their  rooms. 
The  drawers  and  desks  of  the  officer’s  apartment 
had  all  been  rifled ; but  it  could  not  be  ascertained 
if  the  murderers  had  succeeded  in  finding  money, 
or  indeed  if  the  poor  Captain  had  any  at  the  time 
in  his  house. 

The  fastenings  of  the  doors  and  gates  were  in 
their  usual  condition,  and  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine in  what  way  the  guilty  parties  had  made 
their  escape.  Upon  close  search  a bloody  spade 
and  pick-ax  were  found  in  a cistern  in  the  court. 
Nothing  further  appeared  to  give  a clew  to  the  mur- 
derers. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  railvray  was  in  course 
of  construction  which  now  runs  along  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  old 
town  of  Blois.  A company  of  the  workers  upon 
the  embankment  had  their  quarters  not  far  from  the 
country-house  of  Captain  Gronan.  Suspicion  nat- 
urally fell  upon  these  ; and  two,  who  were  noted 
for  their  dissolute  habits,  were  arrested  on  suspicion. 

Meantime  the  wounded  officer,  under  very  cau- 
tious treatment,  had  recovered  his  strength  and  was 
considered  out  of  danger.  But  either  the  terror  of 
the  assault,  or  the  injuries  he  had  received,  had  dis- 
ordered his  brain ; and  he  never  recovered  the  use 
of  his  reason. 

Upon  being  interrogated  in  respect  to  those  who 
had  attacked  him,  his  only  reply  was — 44  The  rail- 
road ! the  railroad !” 

This  of  course  served  to  increase  the  suspicion 
against  those  in  custody ; but,  after  long  inquiry 
and  patient  investigation,  no  positive  evidence  could 
be  found  against  the  prisoners,  and  they  were  dis- 
charged. 

The  Captain  continued  to  occupy  his  country- 
house,  in  a pitiable  state  of  body  and  mind.  He 
rarely  spoke,  and  only  incoherently.  At  times,  as 
if  suffering  from  terror,  he  pressed  his  hands  upon 
his  temples,  exclaiming,  “ The  railroad ! the  rail- 
road!” It  must  be  observed,  moreover,  that  upon 
being  confronted  with  the  individuals  arrested  on 
suspicion,  he  had  looked  vacantly  at  them,  and 
given  no  token  of  recognition. 

Some  two  years  after,  this  fact  was  the  subject 
of  mention  in  a cottage  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  when  a woman  who  was  present  said,  “Of 
course  he  did  not  recognize  them,  for  they  say  they 
were  masked.” 

44  Who  says  they  were  masked  ?”  asked  another. 
The  inquiry  drew  attention  to  the  first  speaker,  who 
appeared  confused,  and  with  evident  embarrass- 
ment said  44  she  had  heard  so.” 
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sion  had  lived,  about  the  time  of  the  murder,  with 
one  of  the  uien  accused,  who  was  since  dead.  The 
police  of  the  district  were  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances, but  contented  themselves  with  keeping  a 
close  watch  upon  the  woman. 

Nine  years  passed  by,  and  the  poor  Captain  still 
lingered ; yet  nothing  appeared  to  throw  new  light 
upon  the  terrible  events  of  that  fatal  night  at  the 
country-house  of  La  Grange.  Not  long  since,  how- 
ever, a most  trifling  circumstance  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  anew  to  the  almost  forgot- 
ten crime.  A woman  living  in  the  vicinity,  of  the 
namo  of  Cousin,  in  the  course  of  a violent  alterca- 
tion with  a neighbor,  said,  44 1 am  not  so  indiscreet 
as  you ; for  I havo  seen  things  which  would  make 
a hanging-matter,  and  yet  I have  said  nothing.” 

44  Ah ! it’s  the  murder  at  La  Grange,”  said  the 
other.  AY hereupon  the  woman  Cousin  was  con- 
fused, and  w ould  say  nothing. 

The  police,  informed  anew,  ordered  the  woman 
Cousin  to  the  Mairie  for  examination.  Being  strong- 
ly pressed  and  terrified,  she  reported  what  she  knew. 

At  the  time  of  the  murder  she  had  kept  a little 
wine-shop  for  the  workers  on  the  railway.  Upon 
the  fatal  night,  being  out  at  a very  late  hour,  she 
had  overheard  a noise  in  the  country' -house  of  La 
Grange  and  screams.  Afterward  she  had  seen  three 
men  grouped  together  under  the  wall ; she  knew 
them : one  was  the  man  who  w as  since  dead,  and 
who  at  the  time  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion. 

The  names  of  the  other  two  were  Boyer  and  Rot- 
tier. 

Inquiries  were  immediately  instituted,  by  whieh 
it  was  found  that  Rottier,  at  the  time  of  the  murder, 
was  living  in  a small  house  near  L&  Grange  with 
an  abandoned  woman  of  the  name  of  Jolly.  Some 
few  years  after  the  crime  he  had  quit  the  country  in 
company  with  Jolly,  and,  falling  very  sick  at  Tours, 
he  had,  imagining  himself  to  be  near  death,  confess- 
ed the  crime  to  Jolly.  But  now  being  recovered, 
he  stoutly  denied  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  allegations 
of  the  woman  Cousin. 

Boyer  w'as  also  discovered,  and  a woman  with 
whom  he  was  known  to  be  living  at  the  time  close- 
ly questioned.  At  first  she  denied  every  charge ; 
but  becoming  confused  in  her  answers,  and  betray- 
ing more  than  was  safe,  she  at  length  avowed  his 
participation  in  the  murder,  and  testified  that  his 
repeated  threats  of  her  life  had  compelled  her  si- 
lence. 

The  trial  was  short  and  the  evidence  conclusive. 

The  men  Rottier  and  Boyer  W'ero  both  condemned 
to  death,  and  will  suffer  execution  on  the  guillo- 
tine just  ten  years  and  two  months  after  their  long- 
concealed  murder  at  La  Grange. 

We  have,  on  occasions,  plaited  out  our  weave- 
work  of  foreign  gossip  with  the  crayonings  of  Jules 
Lecomtc — a gay,  conceited,  Parisian  trifler — than 
whom  no  man  know's  better  the  merit  of  a pun,  or 
has  studied  more  zealously  the  harmony  of  a pretty 
mensonge.  There  is  about  his  letters  (published 
weekly  in  a paper  of  Brussels)  an  absence  of  earn- 
estness, an  artful  hilarity,  a F rench  vanity,  a rhythm 
of  language,  a foppishness  of  intent,  and  that  utter 
good-for-nothingness  of  fact  and  excellence  of  falsi- 
ty which  make  them  quite  charming. 

In  one  of  his  later  ones,  writing  from  the  Rhine 
(whose  wines  are  so  meagre,  as  he  thinks),  he  gives 
us  a pleasant  picture  of  the  annoyance  to  his  vanity 
caused  by  the  ever-present  English.  He  has  evi- 
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dently  lost  a good  look-out  for  his  cultivated  eye  by 
some  first-coming  English  people.  And  from  his 
back-room  looking  only  on  the  dry  vineyards,  whose 
wines  vex  his  French  sympathies,  he  thus  vents  his 
indignation  : Every  where  these  English  men  and 
long  English  women  have  taken  the  chambers  look- 
ing on  the  Rhine.  They  pass  their  days  with  a long 
spy-glass  in  hand,  counting  the  trees  on  the  hills, 
and  recording  these  lively  impressions  in  an  album, 
with  a detailed  account  of  their  breakfast,  and  the 
cost  of  washing ! 

They  record  their  names  from  town  to  town ; and, 
by  arrangement  with  their  fellow-travelers  who  fol- 
low after,  manage  to  secure  the  front  rooms  to  their 
compatriots  for  a season  together.  No  other  trav- 
eler has  even  a remote  chance  of  gaining  a view. 

In  fact  the  English  traveler  is  the  plague  of  all 
routes,  large  or  small.  One  can  not  travel  in  the 
same  direction  with  him  without  becoming  enraged 
by  his  impudence.  In  the  hotels  they  engross  the 
best  rooms  ; in  the  railway  carriages  they  seize 
upon  the  best  places,  and  stuff  the  wagons  with 
their  innumerable  carpet-bags.  At  the  tables  they 
snatch  the  best  bits  of  chicken  or  beef,  and  serve 
themselves  twice  to  a dish  from  which  a poor 
Frenchman  has  never  the  chance  of  a single  ven- 
ture. All  the  bells  in  the  house  are  for  the  special 
service  of  the  English  traveler;  all  the  servants  are 
at  his  special  disposition.  In  the  winter  he  barri- 
cades the  chimney-side  for  himself  and  his  long 
wife,  and  in  the  summer  usurps  every  agreeable  bit 
of  shade  upon  the  parterre  of  the  hotel. 

If  a fine  point  of  view  is  reached  by  railway  or 
diligence,  he  thrusts  his  long  neck  and  brown  Mac- 
intosh in  the  front  of  all  others  ; his  umbrella,  his 
cane,  and  his  gloves  are  in  every  body’s  way.  If 
he  passes  you,  he  crushes  your  toes ; and  if  he  sits 
beside  you,  your  limbs  and  lungs  are  in  danger  from 
his  elbows.  If  he  reads  the  journal,  you  may  reckon 
on  his  keeping  it  by  the  hour.  In  short,  he  is  every 
thing,  and  you  count  for  nothing  in  comparison. 

And  yet,  to  make  the  matter  still  worse,  your 
modern  British  traveler  is  a skin-flint  ( il  Horde ), 
and  the  times  of  the  “ Milords”  belong  to  ancient 
fable! 

It  is  a droll  reason,  moreover,  says  our  French 
commentator,  which  drives  the  British  in  such  shoals 
along  all  the  avenues  of  travel.  They  travel  more 
to  be  out  of  their  own  country  than  to  find  any  en- 
joyment in  another.  For  it  must  be  known  to 
every  body  that  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  ex- 
cessively dear  in  England,  except  pheasants,  lob- 
sters, and  flannel ! 

From  this  it  happens  that  the  English  world  trav- 
els for  cheap  comfort  and  an  economic  livelihood. 
The  moral  aspect  of  things  makes  no  part  of  their 
consideration.  What  matters  it  to  them  whether 
scenery  is  beautiful  or  tame — the  Rhine  swift  or 
muddy — except  indeed  there  is  mention  of  these 
phenomena  in  Mr.  Murray’s  Hand-book;  in  which 
case  they  are  all  madly  bent  on  verifying  the  state- 
ments of  their  great  publisher  of  Albemarle  Street ! 

Ask,  if  you  please,  the  valets  and  the  cicerones  ; 
they  will  tell  you  that  an  Englishman  goes  always 
to  the  top  of  a tower  or  spire — further,  perhaps,  than 
any  one  else — and,  arrived  there,  he  sits  down,  not 
to  look,  but  to  read  Mr.  Murray’s  description  ! If 
it  be  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  which  thus  tempts 
the  Englishman  and  his  wife,  they  sit  down  in  the 
evening  to  record  the  matter  in  their  album,  thus  : 
44 Wife  and  I went  up  the  Cathedral  tower;  883 
steps ; lit  ray  cigar  at  the  223d ; a nail  in  my  boot 
hvnt^ne  at  No.  242;  gave  three  small  silver  grotchen 


to  the  guide,  who  said  it  was  not  enough ; the  Ger- 
mans are  an  impertinent  people.” 

I know  nothing  of  it,  continues  our  valorous  and 
observing  Frenchman,  but  1 will  venture  a good 
wager  that  the  East  is  just  now  full  of  such  voy- 
agers ; not  traveling  for  observation,  but — to  have 
been  there. 

I remember  that  upon  a time,  in  Switzerland,  I 
happened  to  sec,  at  twilight,  three  or  four  men — 
mere  points  they  seemed  in  the  distance— on  one 
of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Jungfrau. 

I called  the  attention  of  my  companion,  and  said, 
•4  Do  you  see  those  three  Englishmen  ?” 

He  laughed,  and  said — “ Why  English?” 

It  appeared  afterward  that  I was  right : they  had 
gone  there  (the  guide  told  us)  to  see  the  view — in 
Murray ! 

One  might  suppose  that  our  American  brother- 
hood would  come  in,  nowadays,  for  a share  of 
French  raillery,  considering  the  crowds  who  have 
flocked  in  the  summer  past  to  the  inns  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  Rhine-side  houses. 

But  before  taking  leave  of  our  spirited  Jules  Le- 
comte,  in  his  pretty  tirade  about  English  travelers, 
we  excerpt  from  him  a paragraph  or  two  more, 
which  arc  vejry  typical  of  what  we  may  call  the 
Frenchnesses  of  travel. 

One  day  our  paragraphist  was  in  his  chamber — 
his  back  chamber — and  hearing  a knock  at  his  door, 
gave  the  order  to  enter ; upon  which  there  appeared 
a tall,  blue-eyed  German  girl,  of  exceedingly  pretty 
countenance,  who,  with  considerable  gesticulation, 
entered  upon  what  seemed  a tirade  of  abuse  of 
Frenchmen  generally. 

Our  hero,  Lecomte,  not  being  very  skilled  in  the 
language,  and  perhaps  nettled  by  the  English  usurp- 
ation of  the  front  chambers,  rang  the  bell  for  the 
servant,  who  gallantly  came  to  his  relief. 

The  servant,  who  seemed  to  know  the  visitor, 
dropped  a hint  or  two  which  quieted  the  girl,  and 
sent  her  away  shortly  after,  in  tears. 

Her  story  proved  to  be  this  : Being  beautiful,  and 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bonn  (where  the  al- 
bum of  Lccomte  is  filled  up),  she  had  met  with  a 
dashing  German  student,  who  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  the  town,  and  who  illustrated  his  Ovid  by 
frequent  visits  to  the  little  vineyard  chalet,  where 
lived  the  pretty  girl  of  our  story.  The  student, 
young  and  warm-hearted,  loved  the  Flora  of  the 
fields  of  Bonn  ; and  she,  young  too,  loved  the  dash- 
ing student  wrho  came  to  her  father’s  vineyard.  And 
weakness  was  joined  to  love  ; and  promises  were 
passed  that  they  would  become  man  and  wife.  She 
hoped  it ; and  he,  warm-hearted  and  generous,  be- 
lieved, and  intended  it  too. 

But  there  came  to  Bonn  in  this  time  a French 
friend  of  the  German  student ; and  dining  together, 
and  scrambling  over  the  hills  together,  as  friends 
will,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Drachenfels,  the 
Frenchman  came  to  know  the  story  of  the  loves  of 
the  German  student,  and  saw  the  pretty  damsel 
who  had  spirited  away  his  heart. 

But  the  Frenchman,  with  his  Parisian  experi- 
ence, laughed  at  the  student’s  idea  of  marriage,  and 
assured  him  how  much  bolder  a triumph  it  would 
be  to  dash  away  some  fine  morning,  and  leave  the 
poor  girl  to  catch  a new  lover  among  the  vine-dress- 
ers  of  the  country  of  Bonn. 

And  the  young  student,  over  his  Steinberg  w ine, 
listened  to  the  chatty  Frenchman,  and  adopted  the 
Frenchman’s  scheme.  The  story  came,  I scarce 
know  how,  to  the  ears  of  the  poor  girl ; and  weeks 
after  her  desertion  she  came  to  the  town  to  find  the 
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Frenchman  of  the  hotel  at  Bonn,  who  had  wrought 
such  fatal  change  in  the  mind  of  her  German  lover. 

It  happened  that  Jules  Lecomte,  as  the  only 
Frenchman  there,  was  the  one  to  receive  the  maid- 
enly rebuke  which  came  from  the  infuriated  and 
abandoned  girl.  He  makes  a pleasant  joke  of  the 
matter,  nor  counts  it  half  so  serious  a thing  as  that 
the  English  travelers  should  have  shut  him  off  from 
the  river  half  of  the  hotel. 

The  English  may  be  eccentric  and  disagreeable, 
especially  in  their  fits  of  traveling ; but,  after  all, 
they  usually  bear  about  with  them  a sense  of  honor 
and  of  honesty,  which  such  Frenchmen  as  Jules 
Lecomte  are  very  slow  to  appreciate. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  as  buoyant  in  char- 
acter and  as  piquant  as  his  quill : if  there  were 
more  weight,  ’twould  be  better  worth  keeping. 


We  shall  sum  up  with  a Story  of  Guinot’s,  who 
has  been  whiling  out  the  summer  past  at  the  various 
watering-places  of  Germany.  The  matter  we  take 
in  management  now  belongs  to  his  summer  story  of 
the  Baths  of  Wiesbaden. 

Every  body  nowadays  knows  these  baths,  and  the 
immense  caravanseries  there,  where  people  go,  not 
not  only  to  cure  the  salt-rheum,  and  the  gout,  and 
dance,  but  to  make  what  show  they  can  (with  coin) 
against  the  chances  of  roulette , or  the  great  red  and 
black  game  of  “Thirty -one.”  9 

Well,  among  the  visitors  there,  in  the  summer 
just  now  gone  out  of  remembrance,  was  a certain 
Major  Medlitz,  the  son  of  a harum-scarum  father, 
and  the  grandson  of  an  old  gentleman  of  fine  estate, 
who  had  died  many  years  before,  of  a lingering  dis- 
ease— of  gout.  The  father  too  was  dead  ; and  in 
dying  had  bequeathed  his  son  (the  Major  Medlitz  of 
our  story)  a tedious  lawsuit,  and  not  a penny  with 
which  to  push  it  forward. 

There  is  an  old  notion — perhaps  not  altogether  a 
false  one — that  the  gout,  though  an  inheritable  dis- 
ease, is  wont  to  skip  every  alternate  generation ; 
in  virtue  of  which  Major  Medlitz  had  a constant 
fear  of  being  overtaken  by  the  same  gout  which  had 
carried  his  grandfather  to  the  grave. 

His  father  indeed  had  escaped,  and  had  showed 
his  joyfulness  in  spending  all  the  estate,  which 
should  have  passed  down  to  the  grandson — the  Ma- 
jor of  Wiesbaden.  Finding  himself  poor,  or  at  least 
dependent  only  on  his  small  army-pay,  and  liable, 
as  he  thought,  to  pass  away  some  summer  with  the 
hereditary  disease  of  his  fathers,  Major  Medlitz  had 
determined  never  to  embroil  himself  by  marriage  ; 
least  of  all  was  his  proud  temper  disposed  to  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  repairing  his  fortunes  by  a mar- 
riage for  money. 

(A  droll  notion,  to  be  sure,  for  a Frenchman  ; but 
M.  Guinot  is  responsible  for  it.) 

It  happened,  however,  that  Major  Medlitz,  being 
stationed  with  his  regiment  in  the  old  city  of  Stras- 
bourg, fell  in  while  there  with  the  pretty  daughter 
of  a wealthy  old  hanker.  He  admired  the  banker’s 
daughter,  and  came  soon  to  love  the  banker’s  daugh- 
ter; and  the  banker’s  daughter,  whether  captivated 
by  the  military  rank  of  our  hero,  or  w hat  not,  came 
soon  to  love  the  gallant  Major  Medlitz. 

But  the  banker  was  one  of  those  sensible  men 
who  would  listen  to  no  mention  of  a son-in-law* 
who  had  not  either  a fortune  in  hand  or  one  in  ex- 
pectation. The  Major  knew  this,  and  therefore 
made  this  appeal  to  him ; “ I value  your  daughter 
for  herself ; I have  no  wish  to  enjoy  her  fortune ; 
let  me  marry  her  without  a dowry ; we  can  live 
comfortably  upon  my  army-pay;  and,  should  you 


be  disposed  ever  to  show  favor,  let  the  fortune  you 
may  have  intended  for  your  daughter  be  settled 
upon  her  children.” 

The  old  banker  thought  the  proposal  romantic ; 
he  disliked  romance  ; he  had  no  regard  for  it.  Every 
woman  should  have  a dot.  He  should  give  his 
daughter  on  her  marriage  a hundred  thousand  flor- 
ins ; when  a suitor  offered  with  an  equal  fortune, 
he  would  consider  his  application. 

The  Major  despaired ; but  the  daughter  encour- 
aged him  still.  She  urged  him  to  press  forward 
the  old  claims  which  his  father  had  left  in  the  toils 
of  the  courts  ; a sum  of  fifty  thousand  florins  was 
involved ; it  might  be  decided  in  his  favor. 

Whereupon  the  Major,  who  had  long  ago  given 
up  all  hope  from  this  quarter,  renewed  his  urgence : 
and  the  banker,  acted  upon  perhaps  by  the  daugh- 
ter’s earnestness,  threw  out  a hint,  that,  in  the  event 
of  a decision  in  the  favor  of  the  Major,  he  might 
be  induced,  possibly,  to  consider  the  application 
anew. 

A year’s  full-pay  of  Major  Medlitz  went  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  claims.  His  character  was  good, 
and  no  objection  could  come  from  the  banker  on 
that  score.  The  daughter  was  full  of  hope  while 
the  trial  lingered.  At  length  the  decision  came. 
It  was  against  the  claim  of  the  Mqjor ! 

He  took  his  leave  despairingly  of  the  daughter 
of  the  banker  (who  still,  however,  ventured  encour- 
aging w'ords),  and  withdrew  himself  to  the  baths  of 
Wiesbaden,  to  fortify  himself  against  the  gout,  and 
to  nourish  his  blasted  hopes. 

The  sharpness  of  his  regrets  brought  on  a fever, 
in  which  he  raved  of  money ; and  as  he  recovered 
slowly,  all  the  intensity  of  his  thought  waa  bent 
upon  devising  some  scheme  by  which  he  might  en- 
rich himself,  and  display  to  the  hard-minded  banker 
the  coveted  thousands  of  florins. 

With  such  fancies  flaming  in  his  mind,  he  retired 
one  night  of  the  July  last  past,  slept  as  it  appeared 
to  him  soundly,  woke  at  his  usual  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  upon  looking  around  his  chamber,  was 
amazed  to  see  a pile  of  gold  coin  upon  his  table ! 
He  examined  the  doors  ; they  were  closed  as  he  had 
closed  them  the  night  before ; the  windows — they 
too  were  untouched. 

He  counted  the  gold  ; there  was  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand florins.  Hiding  it  in  the  drawer,  he  called  his 
servant.  He  asked  who  had  entered  his  room  in 
his  absence  ? No  one.  Who  had  come  to  visit  him 
at  night?  No  one. 

He  suspected  him  of  concealing  the  giver;  he  of- 
fered the  servant  double  bribes,  if  he  would  inform 
him  by  whom  a packet  had  been  left  in  his  cham- 
ber. The  servant,  seeming  bewildered,  could  tell 
him  nothing. 

Two  nights  after  the  same  extraordinary  occur- 
rence happened  again.  Ten  thousand  florins,  and 
more,  in  gold  and  in  bank  notes,  were  found  upon 
his  table  when  he  rose  in  the  morning.  Again  every 
outlet  of  the  chamber  was  examined : he  even  search- 
ed the  floor  for  some  loose  tiles ; but  all  was  firm 
and  sound,  and  the  matter  as  inexplicable  as  at  the 
first. 

The  servant,  subjected  to  new  inquiry,  could 
throw  no  light  upon  the  affair. 

A week  after,  the  circumstance  was  repeated 
again.  The  Major  grew  terrified ; he  observe^  or 
fancied  he  observed,  that  he  attracted  unusual  at- 
tention upon  the  walks  of  the  town.  He  fancied 
he  was  somehow  become  a subject  of  conversation, 
i He  saw  men  whispering,  and  pointing  after  him  as 
he  passed.  He  determined  with  himself,  that,  on 
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a renewal  of  the  gift,  he  would  give  information  to 
the  police. 

The  very  next  morning  he  was  preparing  to  put 
this  determination  in  force,  and  was  counting  with 
a distracted  air  the  new  supply  of  bills  and  coins 
when  he  was  startled  by  a rap  at  the  door.  He 
had  only  time  to  cover  the  money  with  a comer 
of  the  table-cover  when  the  banker  of  Strasbourg 
abruptly  entered. 

He  seemed  in  no  very  pleasant  humor ; he  looked 
vary  keenly  and  very  curiously  at  the  perplexed 
countenance  of  the  poor  Mqjor. 

“ Was  the  Major’s  health  bad  that  he  had  come 
to  Wiesbaden  ?” 

The  Major  blushed  to  tell  of  his  family  failing ; 
but  nevertheless  he  did  acquaint  the  banker  with 
his  fears  of  the  gout,  which  had  skipped  one  gener- 
tion,  and  so  might  possibly  afflict  him. 

The  banker  looked  incredulous ; he  thought  the 
Major  had  more  probably  inherited  a weakness  of 
his  father’s. 

The  Major  asked  what  that  might  be  ? 

“ Gambling.” 

The  Major  was  incensed;  but,  remembering  the 
pretty  daughter,  controlled  himself  and  hazarded 
only  a simple  and  firm  denial. 

The  banker  smiled  with  the  air  of  a man  who 
knows ; and  lifting  with  his  cane  the  cloth  upon  the 
table,  asked  how  the  Major  had  come  suddenly  into 
the  possession  of  so  large  a supply  of  gold. 

The  Major  was  naturally  confused  : he  did  not 
know.  The  banker  left  him  with  the  assurance 
that  all  must  now  be  at  an  end  between  his  daughter 
and  himself ; and  begged  him,  on  bis  return  to  Stras- 
bourg, to  discontinue  his  visits. 

The  M^jor  was  overwhelmed;  but  could  only  in- 
sist stoutly  upon  his  innocence. 

At  another  hotel  of  Wiesbaden,  within  a second- 
fioor  corner  room,  passed  a little  family  scene,  on 
the  same  day,  between  the  banker  of  Strasbourg  and 
his  daughter.  It  appeared  that  they  had  arrived 
twenty-four  hours  before,  the  father  being  decoyed 
thither  by  an  invalid  plea  of  the  daughter.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  presence  of  the  M^jor  Medlitz,  and 
on  passing  through  the  Conversation  Rooms,  at  a 
late  hour  the  previous  night,  he  had  caught  sight  of 
that  military  gentleman,  playing  with  a great  deal 
of  ardor  and  success  at  roulette.  He  had  forborne 
addressing  him  at  the  time,  but  had  delayed  his  re- 
buke to  the  following  morning,  when  it  was  con- 
veyed in  the  manner  wo  have  described. 

The  scene  between  the  father  and  the  daughter 
was  caused  by  the  recital  of  the  affair  of  the  even- 
ing before,  and  of  the  morning  interview  with  Mqjor 
Medlitz.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  poor  girl,  in 
an  excited  state,  trusted  fully  in  the  innocence  of 
the  Major,  and  believed  her  father  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  some  strange  mistake. 

To  quiet  her  aggrieved  feelings,  and  to  satisfy  her 
more  effectually  of  the  justice  of  his  charges,  he  de- 
termined to  delay  the  departure  which  he  had  pre- 
viously decided  on,  and  to  make  further  inquiries. 

That  very  evening,  at  an  hour  bordering  upon 
midnight,  the  father  and  the  daughter  were  in  the 
Conversation  Hall,  in  attendance  upon  a concert, 
when  who  should  enter  but  Major  Medlitz!  He 
traversed  the  salon  without  looking  to  the  right  or 
left,  passed  into  the  adjoining  room,  took  his  place 
at  the  roulette  table,  staked  rouleau  upon  rouleau  of 
Napoleons,  and  astonished  every  one  by  the  success 
and  the  boldness  of  his  play. 

The  banker,  with  his  frighted  daughter  clinging  j 
*©  his  arm,  had  followed  the  Major  thither,  and  look- 1 


ed  on  with  amazement  for  a time,  until,  unable  to 
control  his  indignation  at  recollection  of  his  firm  de- 
nial, he  stepped  forward  to  call  his  attention. 

The  action  was,  however,  arrested  by  a tall  gen- 
tleman in  spectacles,  who,  placing  his  finger  on  his 
lip,  drew’  the  banker  aside  and  whispered  him  thus  : 

“ If  you  rouse  him,  it  may  be  his  death ! Watch 
his  eye — you  see  how  fixed  it  is  ? He  is  a som- 
nambule !” 

As  they  lingered  in  a comer,  with  looks  fastened 
upon  him — sweeping  the  money  toward  him  mechan- 
ically, placing  upon  the  table  the  largest  ventures 
without  a pause  or  a tremor — there  was  a sudden 
pause  in  the  play,  and  the  rumor  flew  round  that 
the  bank  was  broken. 

The  rumor  proved  correct : the  Major,  gathering 
his  winnings  together,  seized  them  eagerly,  and 
passed  out  of  the  hall,  without  bestowing  a look 
upon  a person  present. 

The  next  morning  the  banker  called  again  at  his 
rooms — this  time,  however,  with  a more  kindly  face 
than  before.  The  poor  Major,  however,  self-re- 
buked, in  view  of  the  new  pile  of  coin  which  lay 
exposed  upon  his  table,  could  only  say,  “ Circum- 
stances are  against  me  once  more,  but  1 swear  to 
you  I hare  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  quar- 
ter from  which  this  money  has  come.” 

Quietly  and  slowly  the  banker  and  the  physician 
who  had  attended  him  explained  the  matter  to  the 
bewildered  Major.  The  intense  desire,  acting  fe- 
verishly on  his  brain,  had  wrought  itself  out  in 
dreamy  clairvoyance ; and  the  hundred  thousand 
Borins  were  secured  to  him. 

It  is  true  that  the  Major  insisted  upon  refunding 
every  penny  of  the  sum  to  the  bank ; but  upon  the 
representation  of  the  prudent  banker  of  Strasbourg, 
that  the  father  of  the  Major  had  lost  double  the 
money  at  the  same  table ; and  the  further  repre- 
sentation that  it  would  make  a very  pretty  sum  to 
join  with  the  other  hundred  thousand  which  he  was 
about  to  bestow  upon  his  daughter,  whenever  she 
and  the  Major  should  have  fixed  the  happy  day,  he 
abstained. 

Wc  presume  the  matter  must  have  made  a great 
deal  of  talk  at  Wiesbaden,  though  Guinot  does  not 
mention  the  (act. 


(EMtnr’s  Dram 

HAT  is  there  saddening  in  the  Autumn- 
leaf?”  asks  an  American  poet,  now  dead 
and  “gone  to  his  long  home.”  And  the  “ mourners 
who  went  about  the  streets” — in  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible — when  he  took  his  departure 
hence  to  another  and  a better  world,  have  doubtless 
most  of  them  followed  him;  or  if  not,  they  must 
soon  follow  him ; for  “ Death  is  continually  going 
the  rounds  of  a great  city,  and  sooner  or  later  stops 
at  every  man’s  door.” 

But,  poetry  aside,  there  is  much  that  is  sadden- 
ing in  the  autumn-leaf.  “Look  around  you,”  let 
us  say  to  our  readers,  not  in  any  particular  locality, 
for  that  is  not  needed,  since  “ Death  is  in  the  worltT* 
— in  the  “ world,”  too,  of  all  our  great  and  beloved 
country — “ look  around  you,  and  think  for  one  mo- 
ment of  how'  many  have  been  taken,  and  you  have 
been  mercifully  left ; some  by  pestilence  ; some  by 
the  fierce  diseases  which  await  the  order  of  the 
King  of  Terrors  to  W'ar  singly  against  families  and 
friends;  and  some,  to  mow'  our  fellow-creatures 
down  “ by  battalions.” 

And  how  can  we  but  think — and  how  can  we  but 
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be  sad  to  think— in  the  autumn-time,  that  wc  “do 
aU  fads  as  the  leaf?*9  Like  the  leaves  that  are  dy- 
ing, like  the  flowers  that  have  faded,  or  are  fading, 
we,  and  oars  too,  are  fading — falling — “passing 
away.” 

Let  us,  however,  think  of  this  inevitable  fate  of 
our  race — of  our  friends,  and  those  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  us  by  ties  of  blood  and  kindred — with 
solemnity  rather  than  with  gloom.  If  it  be  “ sad”  to 
be  reminded  by  the  autumn-leaf,  with  its  faint  hold 
upon  the  parent  spray,  that  owr  stay  too  is  brief  at 
the  longest,  there  is  yet  consolation  in  the  thought, 
that  when  we  depart,  so  that  we  have  done  our 
duty,  and  wrought  out  our  better  designs  (which 
are  of  our  Great  Creator),  we  may  pass  to  that 
glorious  realm  where  He  “lives  forever,”  and 
“ Endless  summer  reigns.” 


The  other  evening,  at  an  unceremonious  sitting 
around  a cheerful  October  fire  in  the  country,  there 
was  present  a gentleman,  apparently  of  some  sixty, 
or  perhaps  not  more  than  fifty-five  years  of  age. 
Attention  was  attracted  to  whatever  he  had  to  say, 
by  the  air  of  truthfulness  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  expressed  his  opinions  concerning  any 
particular  topic  which  was  being  discussed,  or  re- 
lated any  narrative  of  personal  adventure  with 
which  he  himself  had  been  connected.  During  a 
slight  pause  in  the  somewhat  confused  and  various 
conversation  that  was  going  on,  the  old  gentleman 
remarked  to  a little  boy,  of  some  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  chanced  to  have  come  into  the  room  : 

“ So  you  had  a narrow  escape  to-day,  William, 
did  you  not  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  said  the  lad,  blushing,  and  partly 
shrinking  behind  his  chair;  “ but  I didn’t  mean  to 
do  wrong.” 

(Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  all  this  had 
been  said  privately  to  the  boy — but  it  wasn’t.) 

“ Where  was  the  patch  ?” 

“ The  water-melon  patch,  you  mean,  Sir?” 

“ Yes — no  other.  I think  you  know  what  I mean. 
I have  heard  all  about  it.  So  you  were  made  sick 
by  eating  the  stolen  fruit,  eh  ?” 

“ Stealing ! I didn’t  steal  the  melons.  I went  in 
with  Tom  Howland,  and  he  picked  two,  and  gave 
me  one — and  I ate  it.  It  was  a very  nice  one.” 

“ But  it  made  you  sick,  did  it  not  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir — I was  very  sick.” 

“ How  was  that,  William  ? What  was  the  mat- 
ter with  the  melon  ?” 

“ Some  one  had  plugged  a square  hole  in  it,  Sir, 
and  had  put  in  it  some  medicine — an  emetic — and 
Tom  Howland  and  I were  both  sick.  His  melon  had 
aholein  it,  too,  and  neither  ofus  tasted  the  medicine 
at  first.  It  must  have  been  kind  of  sweet.” 

“ Well,  William,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  44  I 
don’t  wish  to  question  you  any  further,  or  to  say 
any  thing  more  about  the  water-melon  patch.  It  is 
always  wrong  to  take  what  is  not  your  own,  even 
though  it  be  apples  from  a crowded  orchard,  or 
musk-melons  or  water-melons  from  a crowded  patch. 
You  sometimes  say,  ‘They  belong  to  Neighbor 
Hopkins,  or  Uncle  Ben  Thompson,  and  he  won’t 
care — he's  got  enough.’  But  let  him  say  so,  my  boy 
—don’t  you  say  it  for  him — and  then  how  different 
your  fruit  will  taste  afterward !” 

The  old  man  looked  very  solemn  as  he  said  this, 
and  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something  very  deep- 
ly. Presently  he  said : 

“ I want  to  tell  you  of  something  that  once  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  which  I shall  never  forget.  When 
I was  a little  boy — I don’t  think  T could  have  been 


more  than  seven  or  eight  years  of  age — I went  with 
my  brother,  who  was  a year  or  so  older,  into  a 
peach  orchard  belonging  to  an  uncle  of  ours.  He 
was  a kind-hearted  and  very  conscientious  man ; 
and  if  we  had  asked  him  for  fruit,  he  would  have 
given  it  to  us  unhesitatingly.  But  we  chose  ra- 
ther to  steal  it. 

“We  repaired  to  a tree  ' that  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,’  and  which  bore  an  enormous-sized 
peach,  of  which  there  was  a great  abundance.  After 
eating  a great  number  of  these  ‘ rare-ripes’ — a very 
choice  variety,  and  the  only  ones  our  uncle  pos- 
sessed—wo  filled  our  pockets  and  our  hands,  and 
were  about  making  off,  when  we  saw  Uncle  G— 
approaching ! 

“ I here  experienced  my  first  idea  of  real  guilt. 
We  crept  slyly  around  a 4 barrack,’  as  it  is  called, 
of  standing  hay,  and  by  the  pegs  at  a comer-post 
we  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  hay-mow,  under 
the  straw-thatched  roof,  and  lay  down,  congratu- 
lating ourselves  that  we  had  escaped — that  good 
old  Uncle  G had  passed  on. 

“ But  what  was  our  surprise,  while  we  were  de- 
vouring our  stolen  fruit,  and  saying,  ‘They’re 
sweet — I love  ’em  !*  to  see  the  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  blue  eyes  of  the  old  gentleman  peering  under 
the  roof  of  the  barrack  ? 

“ 4 Do  you  know  what  you  have  been  doing,  boys  V 
said  he,  in  a mild  tone.  * You  have  been  stealing ! 
And  now’  there  is  but  one  thing  more  to  be  done. 
You  are  eating  stolen  peaches  now — so  that  you 
must  at  once  be  sent  to  the  state -prison.  I must 
go  and  get  a man  to  take  you  there  ; and  don’t  you 
stir  from  here  till  I come  back  with  him !’ 

“ And  so  saying,  Uncle  G disappeared  down 

the  peg-ladder  at  the  comer,  by  which  he  had  come 
up. 

44  And  there  we  lay,  we  two  guilty  culprits,  on 
the  top  of  that  hay-mow,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
and  pale  with  apprehension,  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  messenger  who  was  to  come  and  take  us  away 
to  prison,  and  lock  us  up  in  a dark  cell.  We  could 
not  go  home ; and  what  would  father  and  mother 
say?  and  where  should  we  be,  after  dark,  when 
they  were  expecting  us  around  the  evening  fire  ? 

44  Full  of  these  dreadful  thoughts,  we  waited  un- 
til a late  twilight  concealed  us  partly  from  sight, 
when  we  descended,  and  with  trembling  footsteps, 
and  ‘ many  an  anxious  look  behind,’  ran  w’ith  all 
the  speed  that  we  could  command,  until  we  reach- 
ed home ; w’hen  we  at  once  4 opened  up  all  our 
griefs  and  fears’  to  ‘ father  and  mother  and  having 
confessed  our  guilt  and  asked  forgiveness,  we  went 
to  bed ; but  our  dreams  were  troubled.  All  night 
long  we  were  cither  on  out  way  to  prison,  or  locked 
up  in  a dark  cell. 

“In  the  morning  Uncle  G called,  and  our 

terrible  alarm  was  renewed.  But  he  soon  reas- 
sured us  by  telling  us  that  we  were  forgiven  ; at 
the  same  time  reading  us  a lesson  upon  the  danger 
of  the  first  tendency  to  crime. 

“Years  after  this,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “I 
was  taken  to  the  Auburn  state-prison.  And  as  I 
walked  along  the  concealed  alley- ways,  and  looked 
upon  the  long,  dingy  rows  of  degraded  wretches  at 
their  hard  tasks,  I bethought  me  of  my  theft  of  fruit; 
and  from  that  time  forward,  I could  not  (nor  will 
ever  one  of  my  children  do  it  now)  pick  so  much  as 
a cherry  from  the  tree  of  a neighbor  without  asking 
permission.” 

Perhaps  this  “ experience” — simple  as  it  truly  is 
— widely  read  in  the  “ The  Drawer,”  may  not  he 
without  its  salutary  uses. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  charm  that  hangs  about  the  reminiscences 
of  Washington  seems  to  increase  with  time.  For- 
tunately, from  his  own  habit  of  keeping  a diary,  and 
the  written  recollections  of  his  contemporaries,  we 
know  more  of  his  personal  history  than  of  any  other 
great  man  that  ever  lived.  A correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Express  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  writmgfrom  Clarke 
County,  gives  us  the  following  interesting  items : 
‘•This  neighborhood  is  not  without  historic  interest. 
A few  miles  to  the  southwest  is  Greenway  Court, 
where  lived  about  one  hundred  years  ago  the  ec- 
centric Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  a grant  from  the 
Crown  of  the  whole  northern  neck  of  Virginia ; but 
he  is  chiefly  notable  in  our  own  day — when  his 
seigniorial  rights  are  all  4 lapsed* — for  having  em- 
ployed George  Washington,  then  a boy  of  six- 
teen, to  survey  his  possessions.  From  Washing- 
ton’s diary,  published  in  Sparks’s  edition  of  his 
4 Life  and  Writings,’  I have  been  able  to  fix,  with- 
out difficulty,  the  exact  time  and  the  precise  local- 
ities of  his  visit.  He  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
Ashley’s  Gap  early  in  the  year  1748,  forded  at  Ber- 
ry’s Ferry,  yonder,  a mile  off,  and  went  to  ‘Lord 
Fairfax’s’ — that  is,  Greenway  Court.  He  then  sur- 
veyed up  and  down  the  river — no  doubt  passed  di- 
rectly over  the  mountain  spur,  from  which  I write, 
and  then  took  his  way  westward  to  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Potomac,  the  lands  along  which,  by  and  above 
Romney,  he  laid  out — making,  he  says,  five  or  six 
pistoles  or  a doubloon  every  day.  Thus  rose  the 
sun  of  American  Independence ! I have  visited 
4 Greenway  Court,’  where  he  stopped,  and  where 
the  eccentric  Lord  Fairfax  lived  ; and  found  the  old 
building  much  dilapidated,  but  w ell  worth  seeing. 
You  will  find  a picture  of  it  in  Howe’s  Virginia 
Historical  Collections.  Near  at  hand  was  the  old 
stone  cabin  where  Lord  Fairfax  slept,  surrounded 
with  his  deer  hounds — he  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  chase — and  where  the  title  deeds  of  all  this  sec- 
tion of  country  were  executed.  It  is  strange  to 
think  of  those  old  times  and  their  characters  ; to 
think  how  every  thing  has  changed.  The  boy  who 
was  to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence  in  our 
great  Revolutionary  struggle,  passed  yonder,  with 
his  surveyor’s  chain  and  compass — a boy  then,  un- 
known, and  not  knowing  himself— soon  to  be  the 
star  of  victory  and  the  hope  of  nations — nay,  of  hu- 
man freedom  throughout  the  world.  How  strange !” 


There  was  once  an  itinerant  preacher  in  44  West 
Tennessee,”  who,  possessing  considerable  natural 
eloquence,  had  gradually  become  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  he  was  also  an  extraordinary  biblical 
scholar.  Under  this  delusion,  he  W’ould  very  fre- 
quently, at  the  close  of  his  sermons,  ask  any  member 
of  his  congregation  who  might  have  a 44  knotty  text” 
to  unravel,  to  announce  it,  and  he  would  explain  it 
at  once,  however  much  it  might  have  troubled  44less 
distinguished  divines.”  On  one  occasion,  in  a large 
audience,  he  was  particularly  pressing  for  some 
one  to  propound  a text,  but  no  one  presuming  to 
do  so,  he  was  about  to  sit  down  without  any  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  44  his  learning,”  when  a chap 
44  back  by  the  door”  announced  that  he  had  a Bible 
matter  of  great  44  concarn,”  which  he  desired  to  be 
enlightened  upon.  The  preacher,  quite  animatedly, 
professed  his  willingness  and  ability,  and  the  con- 
gregation was  in  great  excitement.  44  What  I want 
to  know,”  said  the  outsider,  44  is,  whether  Job’s 
turkey  was  a hen  or  a gobbler  ?”  The  44  expounder” 
looked  confused,  and  the  congregation  tittered,  as 
the  questioner  capped  the  climax  by  exclaiming,  in 
a loud  voice, 44 1 fetched  him  down  on  the  fust  ques- 


tion !”  From  that  time  forward  the  practice  of  ask- 
ing for  44  difficult  passages”  was  abandoned. 


Among  the  curious  things  brought  to  light  by  an 
Albany  Health  Committee,  in  search  of  the  causes 
of  the  cholera,  was  a strange  history  of  an  Irish 
widow’s  pig,  that  altogether  and  entirely  beats  any 
thing  ever  recorded  in  44  owld  Ireland.”  In  one 
house,  somewhere  in  the  suburbs,  was  found  an  in- 
definite number  of  poor  families,  remarkable  for 
their  squalidness — their  wretched  poverty.  One 
floor  after  another  was  examined,  until  the  officers 
reached  the  44  illigant  accommodations”  in  the  gar- 
ret. Here  every  room — and  there  were  several — 
was  looked  into,  until,  one  door  was  blockaded  by 
a buxom  widow,  who  seemed  to  be  determined  her 
apartment  should  be  sacred.  The  determination, 
however,  was  invalid,  and  the  door  w'as  thrown 
open,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  44  Commit- 
tee,” there  was  found  living  in  this  airy  abode,  not 
only  the  widow  aforesaid,  but  an  immense  hog, 
weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds.  One  of  the 
gentlemen,  remembering  the  rickety  state  of  the 
narrow  stairs,  asked,  with  much  curiosity,  44  how 
this  great  unwieldy  animal  had  been  brought  up  to 
its  then  lodging  place  ?”  44  It  was  not  brought  here 
at  all,”  said  Biddy,  with  triumph ; 44  it  was  bom  in 
this  very  room  !”  No  imagination  was  ever  equal 
to  this  romantic  fact ; no  American  ideas  of  life 
could  conceive  of  such  household  inmates  ; and  yet 
this  beast  had  been  thus  reared,  and  the  human  be- 
ings under  the  same  roof,  in  their  selfish,  noisy, 
death-producing  apartments,  never  discovered  its 
presence.  


44  Critics  are  ready-made,”  particularly  critics  on 
Art ; therefore,  it  is  very  painful  to  witness  with 
what  levity  some  persons  will  write  down  the  severe 
labors  of  an  artist,  and  by  a mere  flourish  of  the  pen 
send  months  of  hard  work  to  the  shades  of  obscur- 
ity. We  wish  this  were  different ; for  Art,  at  best, 
in  our  new  country,  is  a tender  plant,  and  its  dis- 
ciples require  every  thing  to  encourage  rather  than 
depress  them  in  their  labors.  We  were  amused,  the 
other  day,  with  the  following  vivid  illustration  of 
how  thoughtless  are  the  criticisms  of  Art  in  some  of 
our  most  respectable  journals.  A certain  portrait- 
painter,  of  excellent  merit,  and  remarkable  for  his 
personal  amiability,  was,  year  after  year,  assailed 
in  a particular  paper.  As  regularly  as  the  44  Acad- 
emy opened,”  he  got  the  most  unwarrantable  lash- 
ing. One  day  a lady,  elegantly  dressed,  accompa- 
nied by  two  sweet  children,  called  at  his  studio,  and 
desired  to  have  the  portraits  of  the  juveniles  painted, 
the  lady  remarking  that  she  had  for  a long  time  ad- 
mired the  artists  works.  In  due  course  of  time  the 
pictures  w ere  finished  and  sent  home.  They  were 
for  the  editor  and  publisher-in-chief  of  the  paper  that 
had  so  often  embittered  the  artist’s  feelings.  W’hen 
the  gentleman  paid  for  the  pictures,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  compliment  the  painter  on  his  success,  and 
mention  the  high  position  he  (the  artist)  occupied 
in  the  public  eye.  The  artist  was  overcome  with 
astonishment,  and  remarked,  44 1 am  equally  sur- 
prised at  your  compliments  as  1 was  w ith  the  order 
for  your  pictures,  for  your  journal  has  taken  occa- 
sion, year  after  year,  to  speak  of  my  labors  with  the 
most  unsparing  abuse.”  44  Is  it  possible  ?”  said  the 
editor,  with  unaffected  emotion.  44  Why,  the  fact 
is,”  added  he,  laughing,  44 1 hire  those  criticisms 
done  every  spring,  and  never  read  them  myself.” 


Shoco  Jones  of  North  Carolina — what  has  be- 
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come  of  this  once  to  celebrated  individual  ? A vol- 
ume might  be  written  of  his  strange  life.  Among 
the  many  things  he  ventured  upon  was  writing  the 
history  of  his  native  State.  The  commencement 
of  the  preface  alone  has  reached  us ; it  ran  this 
wise  : “ Having  nothing  to  do  one  afternoon,  1 con- 
cluded I would  sit  down  and  write  the  History  of 
North  Carolina.”  Many  years  ago,  at  W ashington, 
Shoco  got  into  a difficulty,  and  the  affair  was  pro- 
posed to  be  settled  by  a duel.  The  44  meeting”— a 
bloodless  one— came  off  in  Rhode  Island.  A while 
afterward  the  Governor  of  that  little  State  issued 
a formidable  proclamation,  demanding  Shoco ’s  body 
on  account  of  his  breaking  the  peace  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Shoco  got  hold  of  the  terrible  docu- 
ment, and,  in  his  reply  to  the  Governor,  made  a 
profound  apology  for  what  he  had  done,  and  prom- 
ised, on  44  his  honor,”  that  the  next  time  he  fought 
a duel  it  should  be  acrots  Rhode  Island,  and  not 
in  it.  


One  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  of  the  late 
excursion  to  Rock  Island  is  thus  related  by  The 
Utica  Telegraph.  A gentleman  in  the  wash-room 
said  to  the  Captain  of  the  boat, 44  Can’t  you  give  me 
a clean  towel,  Captain  ?”  44  No,”  said  the  Captain, 
44  more  than  fifty  persons  have  used  that  towel  there, 
and  you  are  the  first  one  that’s  said  a word  against 
it !”  This  reminds  us  of  the  easy-going  chap,  who, 
upon  a crowded  Western  steamer,  took  up  a tooth- 
brush, and  deliberately  commenced  4 4 scrubbing”  his 
grinders.  The  owner  of  the  instrument,  in  great 
indignation,  demanded  what  the  individual  meant 
by  thus  appropriating  his  private  property.  44  Pri- 
vate!” said  spooney,  putting  down  the  ivory  and 
bristles — 44 Private!  why,  stranger,  I thought  this 
’ere  tooth-cleaner  belonged  to  the  boat !” 


De.  Nott  and  Professor  Gliddon  must  turn  their 
attention  to  the  following  44  skull,”  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  44  Poughkeepsie  Press,”  is  still  circulat- 
ing up  and  down  the  earth.  The  characteristics 
are  related  thus : 44  As  a dusty-looking  4 colored 
child,’  about  40  years  of  age,  w as  passing  under  the 
scaffolding  of  the  building  now  being  erected  on  the 
comer  of  Main  and  Catherine  streets,  a brick  came 
dow*n,  and  struck  upon  his  head,  and  broke  in  two. 
The  victim  was  stunned  for  a moment,  but  soon 
recovered  sufficiently  to  get  off  the  following,  and 
leave  those  who  had  gathered  around  him  in  a roar  of 
Laughter  : 4 1 say,  you  white  man  up  dar,  if  you  don’t 
want  yer  brick  broke,  jes  keep  him  off  my  head !’  ” 


Although  44  Old  Hickory”  was  a blunt  man  in 
all  matters  of  business,  and  reached  his  purposes  by 
the  straightest  road,  still  ho  was  courteous  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  had  a high  respect  for  the  forms 
of  social  intercourse.  While  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  receptions  of  foreign  Ministers  and  emi- 
nent citizens  were  distinguished  by  his  courtly  eti- 
quette and  noble  bearing.  On  one  occasion,  a for- 
eign Minister,  44just  arrived,”  had  a day  and  hour 
appointed  by  Mr.  M 4 Lane,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
to  be  presented  to  the  President,  and  misunder- 
standing the  Premier’s  French,  and  perfectly  at 
fault  by  the  apparent  simplicity  of  republican  man- 
ners, the  Minister,  at  the  stated  time,  proceeded 
to  the  44  White  House”  alone,  and  rang  the  bell. 

44  Je  Buis  venu  voir  Monsieur  lc  President?” said 
the  plenipotentiary  to  the  Irish  servant. 

44  What  the  devil  does  that  mean  ?”  muttered  Pat ; 
and  continued,  44  He  says  President  though,  and  I 
’spose  he  wishes  to  see  the  old  General.” 


44  Oui,  oui,”  said  the  Minister,  bowing. 

Without  further  ceremony  the  gentleman  was 
ushered  into  the  green-room,  where  the  General 
sat  composedly  Bmoking  his  corn-cob  pipe,  and  on 
the  instant,  he  commenced  a ceremonious  harangue 
in  French,  of  which  44  Old  Hickory”  did  not  under- 
stand one  word. 

44  What  does  the  man  want,  Jemmy?”  asked  the 
General,  without  concealing  his  surprise  at  what 
he  witnessed. 

44  It’s  the  French  that  he’s  spaking  in ; and,  with 
your  lave,  I’ll  sind  for  the  cook  to  find  out  what 
the  gentleman  wants.” 

In  due  time  the  presiding  officer  of  the  kitchen 
arrived;  the  mystery  was  explained;  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  cook,  the  servant,  and  the  old 
General,  an  accredited  Minister  from  a foreign 
Government  was  developed.  Fortunately  at  the 
instant  the  Secretary  came  in,  and  a ceremonious 
introduction  took  place,  and  all  parties  were  soon 
at  ease;  but  the  matter  never  could  be  afterward 
alluded  to,  without  throwing  the  old  General  into 
a towering  passion. 


Among  the  curious  records  to  be  (bund  in  old 
Trinity  church-yard  is  the  following : 

44  Sidney  Biesse.  Jane  Oth,  1770. 

44  Made  by  himself. 

44  Ha,  Sidney,  Sidney ! I here  lie 
Till  time  is  flowed.” 

Who  can  decipher  the  above  ? What  did  Sidney 
mean  by  the  passage  44  made  by  himself?”  Was  he 
44  a self-made  man,”  or  did  he,  with  commendable 
prudence,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs,  prepare  a tomb  for  his  mortal  remains  while 
he  had  life  and  strength  to  attend  to  it  in  person? 
And  mark  when  Sidney  died — not  quite  four  weeks 
before  Trinity  bells  joyfully  announced  to  the  world 
that  America  was  free — that  its  people  had  been 
born  into  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Standing,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  most  moment- 
ous event  in  modem  history,  the  curtain  of  death 
fell  upon  his  manhood ; yet  he  may,  with  those  who 
prepared  the  great  event,  have  assisted  nobly  in  the 
preliminaries  that  led  to  the  consummation.  There 
are  strange  lessons  taught  one  in  the  old  church- 
yard— they  are  useful,  apt,  and  well  calculated  to 
make  us  all  better  and  wiser  men.  A little  famil- 
iarity with  those  decaying  records,  lets  one  into  the 
primitive  character  of  the  city  a hundred  years  ago, 
when  stone-cutters  were  no  sculptors,  and  epitaphs 
were  affectionate  rather  than  remarkable  for  elo- 
quence, or  neatly-turned  periods.  44  Died  in  his 
British  Majesty’s  service,”  either  as  an  officer  or 
subaltern,  seems  to  have  been  a proud  memento 
before  the  44  Revolution.”  We  notice  that  compar- 
atively but  few  names  occur  whose  representatives 
remain  among  us  ; a new  race  has  come  in  with  the 
increase  of  population — and  how  little  the  throng 
cares  for  the  old  weather-beaten  graves  of  the  early 
city.  Vet  to  us  there  is  no  place  that  affords  more 
solemn  gratification  or  useful  reflection  than  their 
midst.  We  therefore  sometimes  step  out  of  the 
living  current  of  Broadway,  and  among  the  time-fur- 
rowed tombs  for  a moment  forget  the  cares  of  the 
present  in  thinking  of  the  peaceful  dead — remember- 
ing that  they  present  the  same  picture  that  is  soon 
to  be  composed  of  tho  bodies  of  those  who  now  so 
thoughtlessly  tread  the  pavements,  and  in  splendid 
equipages  gayly  rattle  through  the  crowded  streets. 
The  vernal  gloom  indicates  repose ; and  ten  thou- 
sand living,  beating  hearts  in  our  metropolis  would, 
in  their  sorrow  and  disappointment,  find  a sad  pleas- 
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ure,  would  they  witness,  in  old  Trinity,  how  peace 
ful  is  soon  to  be  their  own  future. 


“ I reckon  I couldn’t  drive  a trade  with  you  to- 
day, Square,”  said  a “ ginooine”  specimen  of  a 
Yankee  peddler,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  of  a mer- 
chant in  St.  Louis. 

“I  reckon  you  calculate  about  right,  for  you 
amV,”  was  the  sneering  reply. 

“Well,  I guess  you  needn’t  git  huffy  ’beout  it. 
Now  here’s  a dozen  ginooine  razor-strops — worth 
two  dollars  and  a half  : you  may  have  ’em  for  two 
dollars.” 

“ I tell  you  I don’t  want  any  of  your  traps — so 
you  may  as  well  be  going  along.” 

“Wal,  now  look  here,  Square,  I’ll  bet  you  fire 
dollars,  that  if  you  make  me  an  offer  for  them  ’ere 
strops,  we’ll  have  a trade  yet !” 

“ Done !”  replied  the  merchant,  placing  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  a by-stander.  The  Yankee  depos- 
ited a like  sum. 

“ Now,”  said  the  merchant,  “ I’ll  give  you  a pica- 
yune (sixpence)  for  the  strops.” 

“ They’re  your’n  !”  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  quiet- 
ly pocketed  the  stakes ! 

“ But,”  said  he,  after  a little  reflection,  and  with 
great  apparent  honesty,  “ I calculate  a joke’s  a joke ; 
and  if  you  don’t  want  them  strops,  I’ll  trade  back.” 

The  merchant’s  countenance  brightened. 

“You  are  not  so  bad  a chap,  after  all,”  said  he. 
“Here  are  your  strops — give  me  the  money.” 

“There  it  is,”  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  received 
the  strops  and  passed  over  the  sixpence. 

“ A trade  is  a trade ; and,  now  you  are  wide 
awake,  the  next  time  you  trado  with  that  ’ere  six- 
pence you’ll  do  a little  better  than  to  buy  razor- 
strops.” 

And  away  walked  the  peddler  with  his  strops  and 
his  wager,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  laughing  crowd. 


Th*  following  Character  of  the  Russians , as  given 
by  a Turkish  inn-keeper,  was  published  many  years 
ago  in  a “Journal  of  a Visit  to  Constantinople.” 
There  has  been  no  “ love  lost”  between  the  two  na- 
tions since  thirty  years  ago  : 

“ Having  landed  at  Buyukdere,  with  many  of  the 
English,  we  went  to  the  hotel,  a clean,  comfortable, 
well-fitted  house,  with  a good  cook  and  good  wines. 
It  was  very  laughable  to  hear  the  landlord  execrat- 
ing the  Russians. 

“ 4 They  never  spend  a penny  ; stingy  fellows, 
who  would  eat  a tallow  candle  down  to  the  very 
end,  and  leave  not  a drop  for  the  waiter ! He  wish- 
ed to  Heaven,*  he  said,  ‘ that  they  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  English  fleet  an- 
chored above  them.  Then,’  said  he,  4 we  should 
see  the  porter-corks  fly,  the  tables  swim  with  grog, 
cigar-boxes  burst  their  cedar  sides,  the  cook  roast 
all  day,  and  1 should  be  happy  in  the  general  scram- 
ble ; but,  alas ! there  is  no  such  luck  nowadays  !'  ” 

If  one  were  to  judge  from  the  description,  given 
in  the  English  and  French  reports  from  the  seat  of 
the  present  war  on  the  Danube  and  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea,  of  the  food  which  is  served  out  to  the 
Russian  troops,  the  Turkish  Boniface's  picture  is 
not  at  all  over-colored. 


“Dr.  Franklin,  the  poor  printer’s  boy,”  has 
been  cited  a thousand  times  as  an  instance  of  what 
an  American  boy,  of  good  habits,  good  character, 
good  principles,  and  sound  intellect,  might  attain  to 
in  a republican  country  like  our  own.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, however,  with  all  his  genius,  lived  and  flour- 


ished at  a period  when  “ great  occasions  made  great 
mm.”  He  has  been  followed,  in  so  far  as  “ rising 
in  the  world”  goes,  by  many  who,  without  his  tal- 
ents, have  yet  been  enabled  to  emulate  his  example, 
in  part  at  least ; and  here  is  an  instance,  which 
found  its  way  into  our  private  “ Drawer”  many 
years  ago.  But  no  matter  how  old.  Such  a lesson 
can  never  be  untimely  : 

44  Thirty  years  ago  a barefooted  boy  floated  down 
the  Susquehanna  river  on  a raff,  and  arrived  at 
Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  came  from  the 
North,  and  belonged  to  a large  family.  He  had  all 
his  worldly  goods  tied  up  in  a small  red-and-yellow 
cotton  handkerchief.  He  sought,  and  with  a good 
deal  of  difficulty  at  length  obtained,  employment  in 
a printing-office,  as  an  apprentice.  From  an  ap- 
prentice, he  rose  to  be  a journeyman  ; then  to  be  a 
reporter  in  the  State  Legislature — then  an  editor. 

44  The  barefooted  printer’s  boy  had  thus  worked 
his  way  against  obstacles  which  the  poor  only  know. 
But  the  persevering  follower  in  Franklin’s  footsteps 
began  now  to  realize  the  fruits  of  his  patient  toil  and 
privation.  The  young  aspirant  became  printer  to 
the  State,  and  by  frugal  management  was  soon  en- 
abled to  accomplish  the  object  nearest  to  his  heart 
— the  establishment  of  his  mother  in  a home  above 
want — in  the  possession  of  every  comfort  that  the 
could  desire. 

44  His  brothers  were  his  next  care  ; and,  like  Na- 
poleon, he  had  a strong  arm  with  which  to  aid  diem — 
an  indomitable  perseverance , that  nothing  could  suc- 
cessfully obstruct.  In  a few  years  they,  too,  with 
his  sisters,  were  independent  of  the  world.  The 
once  barefooted  printer’s  boy  was  in  possession  of 
affluence,  and  surrounded  by  a young  and  affection- 
ate family. 

“ But  he  did  not  stop  here.  He  was  the  friend  of 
the  friendless — the  patron  of  merit — the  encourager 
of  industry.  He  rose  in  honor  and  in  office  ; until 
the  poor  barefooted  boy,  who  entered  a printing- 
office  at  Harrisburg  hungry  and  weary,  laid  down 
his  bundle  on  a pile  of  wet  paper,  and  asked  to  be- 
come a printer’s  apprentice,  was  elected  a Senator 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

44  That  man  was  Simon  Cambron,  of  Penn- 
sylvania,” 

This  is  an  isolated  case,  out  of  many  similar 
cases  that  may  perhaps  arise  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  But  where , save  in  out  own  glorious  coun- 
try, could  these  true  histories  be  written  T 


When  the  cold  winds  of  November  howl  around 
our  coasts,  let  us  who  are  on  the  “ solid  land”  be- 
think us  of  the  perils  of  those  “ who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  and  occupy  their  business  in  great 
waters.”  Here  is  & native  poet  who  has  had  them 
in  mind,  and  who  has  drawn  a very  vivid  picture : 

“ God  help  the  Mariner ! 

Over  the  sea 

Cometh  the  winter  wind, 

Howling  and  free ; 

Like  the  strong  maniac 
Loosed  from  his  chain, 

Moving  all  terribly  over  the  main  ; 

Hurling  the  mountain  wave. 

Writhing  in  foam, 

Driving  the  mariner 
Leagues  from  his  home ! 

Lo,  it  breathes  mournfully, 

Sobbing  aloud, 

On  bow-sprit  and  mizen-maat. 

Halyard  and  shroud. 

Hark ! en  the  fore-stay, 

Shrieketh  It  wild. 
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As  shiieketh  the  young  mother, 
Torn  from  her  child ! 

Dippeth  the  gallant  ship 
Low  in  the  wave ; 

Riseth  unharmed  again, 

Proudly  and  brave ; 

Flingcth  the  hissing  spray 
Off  from  the  prow, 

StrainiDg  the  martingale 
Under  the  bow  ; 

Rushing  along  her  course 
Like  to  the  steed 
Urged  by  its  rider, 

And  proud  of  its  speed : 

Yet  doth  the  freshened  gale, 
Following  fast, 

Strain  at  the  bellied  sail, 

And  utter  its  moaning  wail, 
Bending  the  mast. 

44  Cold  doth  the  sky  look, 

And  colder  the  sun, 

Glad  is  the  helmsman  now, 

His  watch  is  near  done ; 
Slipping  his  icy  feet, 

He  graspeth  the  wheel ; 

Numb  though  his  hands  are, 
His  grasp  is  like  steel. 

‘ West  no’ west  b’  no’th’  and 

* A -quarter  the  wind,* 

And  a wake  like  the  maelstrom 
Is  framing  behind. 

Slowly  the  starboard  watch 
Come  from  below, 

Warned  by  the  larboard  watch 

* A rough  night  in  tow.* 

The  spray  on  the  deck  now 
Falleth  like  hail, 

And  the  coats  of  the  sailors 
Have  frozen  to  mall  !** 


We  have  often  thought  that  one  of  the  best  aids 
that  could  be  adopted  in  furtherance  of  the  cause 
of  temperance  would  be  an  authentic  exposure,  by 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  modus  operand* 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  pure  liquors  are  adul- 
terated, through  the  cupidity  and  evil  practices  of 
those  who  deal  in  44  potent  poisons.” 

At  Cambridge,  in  England,  a landlord,  in  a mo- 
ment of  convivial  conversation  with  some  of  his 
guests,  who  had  made  him  “merry”  by  inviting 
him  to  drink  with  them,  to  some  considerable  ex- 
cess, of  his  own  wines,  thus  “ lets  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.”  The  dialogue  is  particularly  rich  and  “ tell- 
ing 

“You  can’t  deny  it,  landlord  ; your  wines  of  all 
kinds  were  detestable — port,  Madeira,  claret,  Cham- 
pagne— ” 

“ There  now,  Sir  ! hold  up  a bit ! To  prove  how 
much  a gentleman  may  be  mistaken,  I assure  you, 
as  an  honest  man,  that  I never  had  but  two  sorts  of 
wine  in  any  cellar  in  the  world.” 

“ Only  two  kinds  ! What  were  they  ?” 

“ That’s  all — two  kinds — port  and  sherry.” 

“ How  can  you  have  the  brass  to  say  that,  land- 
lord? You  know  I have  myself  tried  your  claret, 
your — ” 

“ Yes,  Sir — that’s  it — my  claret ! One  is  obliged, 
of  course,  to  give  gentlemen  every  thing  they  ask 
for,  Sir.  Gentlemen  who  pay  their  money,  Sir, 
have  a right  to  be  served  with  whatever  they  please 
to  order,  Sir.  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  was,  Sir.  I never 
would  have  any  wines  in  my  house,  Sir,  but  port 
and  sherry,  because  I knew  them  to  be  wholesome 
wines,  Sir;  and  this  I will  say,  Sir — my  port  and 
sherry  were  the — very — best — I could  procure  in  all 
England — ” 

“ How  ! — the  best  ?” 
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“Yes,  Sir — at  the  price  I paid  for ’em.  Yotxmust 
know,  Sir,  that  I hadn’t  been  long  in  business 
when  I discovered  that  gentlemen  know  very  little 
al)out  wine ; but  that  if  they  didn’t  find  some  fault 
or  other  they  would  appear  to  know  much  less — al- 
ways excepting  the  young  students  from  Cambridge, 
Sir — and  they  are  excellent  judges . (He  was  talking 
to  a man  who  had  been  one.) 

“ Well,  Sir,  with  respect  to  my  dinner-wines,  I 
was  always  tolerably  safe  ; gentlemen  seldom  find 
fault  at  dinner ; so  whether  it  might  happen  to  bo 
Madeira,  or  pale  sherry,  or  brown,  oi^— ” 

“ Why,  just  now  you  told  me  you  had  but  two 
sorts  of  wine  in  your  cellar  !” 

“ Very  true,  Sir — port  and  sherry.  But  this  was 
my  plan,  Sir:  If  any  one  ordered  Madeira:  From 
one  bottle  of  sherry  take  tw  o glasses  of  wine,  which 
replace  by  two  glasses  of  brandy,  and  add  thereto  a 
slight  squeeze  of  lemon ; and  this  I found  to  give 
[ general  satisfaction — especially  to  the  young  gen- 
tlemen from  Cambridge,  Sir.  But,  upon  the  word 
of  an  honest  man,  I could  scarcely  get  a living  prof- 
it by  my  Madeira,  Sir,  for  I always  used  the  best 
brandy  I had ! 

“ As  to  the  pale  and  brown  sherry,  Sir,  a couple 
of  glasses  of  nice  pure  water,  in  place  of  the  same 
quantity  of  wine,  made  what  I used  to  call  my 
4 Delicate  Pale and  for  my  4 Old  Brown  Sherry,’  a 
little  burnt  sugar  was  the  very  thing.  It  looked 
very  much  like  sherry  that  had  4 been  twice  to  the 
East  Indies,  Sir ;’  and  to  my  customers  who  were 
very  particular  about  their  wines,  I used  to  serve  it 
as  such !” 

44  But,  landlord,  wasn’t  such  a proceeding  of  a 
character  rather — ” 

*•  Ah ! I see  what  you  would  say,  Sir.  No ; I 
knew  it  to  be  a wholesome  wine  at  bottom,  Sir. 
But  my  port  was  the  wine  that  gave  me  the  most 
trouble.  Gentlemen  seldom  agree  about  port,  Sir. 
One  gentleman  would  say  : 

44  4 Landlord,  I don’t  like  this  wine  : it  is  too 
heavy.’ 

44  4 Is  it.  Sir?’  said  I ; 4 1 think  I can  find  you  a 
lighter.’  Out  went  a glass  of  wine,  and  in  goes  a 
glass  of  water.  4 Well,  Sir,’  I’d  say,  4 how  do  you 
approve  of  that  wine.  Sir  ?’ 

44  4 Why — um — no — I can’t  say — ’ 

44  4 1 understand  you,  Sir  ; you  like  an  older  wine 
— a softer  wine,  Sir?  1 think  I can  please  you.’ 
(Pump  again,  Sir.)  4 Now,  Sir,’  says  I,  wiping  the 
decanter  with  a napkin,  and  holding  it  triumphantly 
up  to  the  light,  4 try  this,  Sir,  if  you  please.’ 

“ 4 That’s  the  very  wine  ; bring  another  bottle  of 
the  same !’ 

44  But  one  can’t  pleaso  every  body  the  same  way, 
Sir.  Some  gentlemen  would  complain  of  my  port 
as  being  poor — 4 without  body.’  In  went  one  glass 
of  brandy.  If  that  didn’t  answer,  1 Ah,  gentlemen,* 
said  I,  4 1 know  what  will  please  you  ; you  like  a 
fuller-bodied,  rougher  wine  !*  Out  went  two  glasses 
of  wine,  and  in  went  two  or  three  glasses  of  brandy. 
This  used  to  be  a very  favorite  wine — especially 
with  the  young  gentlemen  from  Cambridge,  Sir!” 

44  And  your  claret  ?” 

44  My  good  wholesome  port  again,  Sir.  T^bree 
wine  out,  three  waters  in,  one  pinch  of  tartaric  acid, 
two  ditto  orris-powder.  For  a full  claret  a little 
brandy  ; for  a light  claret  more  water  !” 

44  But  how  did  you  contrive  about  Burgundy  V 1 

“ That  w'as  my  claret , Sir,  with  from  three  to  six 
drops  of  burgamot,  according  as  gentlemen  liked  a 
full  flavor  or  a delicate  flavor.” 

44  Well,  how  about  your  Champagne?” 
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44  That  of  course  I made  myself.” 

44  How  do  you  mean  4 of  course,’  landlord?” 

44  Oh,  Sir,”  said  he,  with  an  innocent  and  wag- 
gish look,  “ surely  every  inn-keeper  makes  his  own 
Champagne — else  what  can  become  of  all  the  goose- 
berries ?” 

How  many  who  44  tarry  long  at  the  wine,”  and 
who  “drink  mixed  wines,”  awaking  after  an  even- 
ing’s debauch,  with  aching  heads  and  disordered 
stomachs,  are  the  foolish  victims  of  just  such  un- 
scrupulous poisoners  as  this  plain-spoken  English 
Boniface ! 


We  remember  reading,  when  a boy,  an  account 
of  a rather  ignorant  leader  of  a choir  in  a N ew  En- 
gland meeting-house,  who,  when  the  minister  gave 
out  the  psalm  by  “ interlining,”  as  it  is  called — that 
is,  separating  the  verses  by  two  lines  alternately — 
went  on  singing  after  the  psalm  had  been  concluded, 
the  direction  of  the  clergyman  to  desist,  and  when 
the  direction  was  repeated,  singing  it  over  again , un- 
til the  affair  became  so  ludicrous  that  the  whole 
congregation  were  compelled  to  join  in  the  laugh 
which  the  blunder  occasioned ! Here  is  a fragment 
from  an  English  journal,  which  i9  not  unlike  the 
circumstance  to  which  we  have  alluded,  with  a re- 
gret that  we  can  only  allude  to  it : 

44  A constable,  who  had  lately  been  inducted  into 
office,  was  in  attendance  on  the  Court,  and  was  or- 
dered by  the  Judge  to  4 Call  John  Bell  and  Eliza- 
beth Bell.’ 

“He  immediately  began  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  : 

“ * John  Bell  and  Elizabeth  Bell — John  Bell  and 
Elizabeth  Bell — John  Bell  and  Elizabeth 
Bell!’ 

44 1 One  at  a time,*  said  the  Judge. 

44  4 One  at  a time — one  at  a time — one  at  a time  !’ 
shouted  the  constable. 

“ 1 Now  you  have  done  it !’  exclaimed  the  Judge, 
out  of  all  patience. 

44  ‘Now  you’ve  done  it — now  you've  done  it — now 
you’ve  done  it  !’  yelled  the  constable. 

44  There  was  no  standing  this.  The  court,  bar, 
and  by-standers  broke  out  into  a hearty  laugh,  to 
the  perfect  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  astonished 
constable.” 


“I  AM  going  to  writo  a work  4 On  Popular  Igno- 
rance,” said  a young  physician  to  Dr. , the  other 

day. 

44 1 am  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  the  sarcastic  Doctor 

; 44  for  I know  no  one  more  competent  to  the 

task!” 

There  are  two  modern  instances  of  keen  44  cuts- 
and-thrusta”  which  rise  to  our  mind  at  this  time 
and  in  this  connection,  which  wc  will  jot  dow  n 44  for 
future  reference.” 

“How  do  you  do  to-day?”  asked  an  eminent 
American  artist,  now  deceased,  of  a friend  who  was 
not  remarkable  for  being  any  thing  besides  a good- 
natured,  but  sometimes  very  tiresome  bore  : 

“Well,  not  exactly  right.  I slept  very  indiffer- 
ently last  night ; bad  dreams,  and  all  that.  Besides, 
I’ve  got  a 4 cold  id  by  head.*  In  fact,  I’m  not  my- 
self to-day,  at  all.” 

44  Well,”  replied  the  artist,  “you’ve  no  reason  to 
complain  of  that ; for  whoever  else  you  may  be,  you 
are  a gainer  by  the  change  /” 

The  second  is  on  this  w ise  : 

When  the  late  lamented  Daniel  Webster  made 
his  last  address  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  the  great  saloon  at  Niblo’s  was  crowded 
to  very  repletion.  In  this  crowded  state  of  the  | 


room,  a gentleman  entered  with  a friend,  and  with 
great  difficulty  moved  down  one  of  the  thickly- 
packed  aisles  between  the  seats.  He  had  come 
from  a late  dinner  at  his  hotel,  and  although  not  in- 
toxicated he  had  the 44  reminiscence”  of  & bottle  of 
wine  in  his  head,  and  a faint  reflection  of  it  in  his 
face. 

Seeing  an  aged  man,  with  white  hair  and  totter- 
ing steps,  assisted  upon  the  platform,  and  to  a seat 
beside  Mr.  Webster,  he  addressed  a young  gentle- 
man, who  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  two  very  lovely 
young  ladies,  with, 

44  Can  you  tell  me,  Sir,  who  that  venerable  old 
man  is,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Webster?” 

The  person  addressed  looked  at  his  interlocutor 
for  a second  or  so,  and  then  made  reply  : 

44  That,  Sir,  is  General  Washington  /” 

The  questioner  now  returned  the  previous  gaze 
of  the  wag  with  interest ; while  the  young  ladies 
buried  their  faces  in  their  handkerchiefs  to  smother 
their  laughter. 

44  Thank  you,  Sir,”  said  the  aggrieved  questioner, 
“for  your  very  gentlemanly  courtesy.  You  may 
perhaps  want  some  information  from  me  at  some 
time  or  other.” 

44  No,  Sir,”  answered  the  wag,  without  moving  a 
muscle,  44 1 guess  not,  Sir — I guess  not !” 

That  was  the  44  unkindest  cut  of  all !” 


The  subjoined  laughable  instance  of  the  ludicrous 
perfection  of  44  Irish  Flattery ” has  been  for  many 
years  preserved  in  our  44  Drawer,”  and  we  are  sure 
the  reader  will  consider  it  worthy  of  a transfer  to 
another  one  more  public  : 

44  Not  very  long  ago,  I had  occasion  to  undergo 
the  tonsorial  operation  in  Ireland.  I was  ushered 
into  a handsome  apartment,  furnished  with  mirrors 
of  all  dimensions.  A fine  muscular  man,  whose 
crop  of  hair  and  whiskers  bore  evidence  of  excel- 
lent culture,  presented  me  with  a chair.  I sat  down, 
and  he  had  scarcely  drawn  his  comb  through  my 
somewhat  wiry  wig,  ere  he  began  to  remark,  in  a 
fine  rich  brogue,  on  the  quality  of  my  hair  : 

44  4 Beautiful,  thick,  strong  hair,  this  of  yours,  Sur. 
It’ll  wear  well,  I’ll  ingage.  Faith,  Sur,  dhere  must 
be  some  good  stuff  inside  to  send  out  such  fruit  as 
dhis.’ 

“As  I conceived  that  there  was  something  equiv- 
ocal about  the  remark,  I held  my  peace.  But  my 
gentleman  had  now  commenced  operations  in  good 
earnest;  and,  judging  by  sundry  contortions  of  my 
features  that  the  twitchings  of  his  comb  and  scis- 
sors were  not  over-agreeable,  he  was  in  duty  bound 
to  enlist  my  attention  to  something  else. 

44  4 Did  you  iver  study  phrinology,  Sur?’ 

44  4 No.* 

“ 4 Well,  then,  it’s  yersilf  dhat  ought,  for  you’ve  a 
beautiful  hid,  intirely.  Troth,  Sur,  I never  saw 
such  a hid  in  me  life.  Whew  ! Why,  here  are  all 
dhe  organs  as  large  as  life,  Sur.  Benevolence, 
combativcncss,  veneration,  conscientiousness,  lo- 
cality, individuality,  time,  secretiveness,  and  cau- 
tion, all  of  them  of  a thundering  size ; and  marvcl- 
ousness,  self-esteem,  philo-progenitiveness,  and  de- 
structiveness well  diviloped.  Docthur  Spurzhum 
would  have  given  a thousand  pounds  to  see  such  a 
hid.  All  the  divilopments  arc  grand,  Sur.’ 

44 1 could  not  help  laughing  at  this  enthusiastic 
sally.  4 If  all  the  developments  are  so  prodigious,’ 

I remarked,  ‘you  must  allow  that  the  bad  propen- 
sities are  as  prominent  as  the  good  ones.’ 

44  4 Och ! by  no  manner  of  manes,  Sur.  Sure  you 
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can’t  think  I mint  any  but  the  good  ones.  Didn’t  1 
n»mft  all  dhe  good  ones  ? Haven’t  I dhe  hid  before 
me,  with  it’s  beautiful  bumps  ? I should  think,  Sur, 
yer  hid  must  be  twinty-six  inches  round  from  philo- 
progenitiveness over  the  two  supercilious  ridges.’ 

4‘  4 Why,  you  discourse  quite  scientifically.’ 

44  4 Sure  it’s  rnesilf  dhat  ought  to  know  how  to  do 
dhat  same.  Wasn’t  I intinded  to  be  a surgeon- 
apothecary  ? Dut  I could  not  afford  to  go  through 
dhe  forms  for  a diploma  from  dhe  college.’ 

44  * Oh,  oh  ! so  as  you  could  not  qualify  yourself 
for  full  professional  practice,  you  have  taken  to  one 
of  the  minor  branches.  You  arc  aware  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  sprung  from  the  College  of  Bar- 
bers r 

“‘Exactly  so,  Sur.  Faith,  Sur,  you  ought  to 
wear  yer  hair  so — off  yer  forrhid,  Sur.  You’ve  got 
a beautiful  forrhid,  Sur.’ 

44 1 You  are  determined,’  quoth  I,  as  he  finished 
his  job  by  passing  the  brush  over  my  coat,  4 to  set 
me  on  good  terms  with  myself.’ 

44  4 Faith,  Sur,  you  may  take  yer  oath  that  I've 
tould  yer  nothing  but  the  naked  truth.  I'd  scorn 
it,  Sur!”’ 


The  following  novel  expedient  for  catching  a 
thief  was  adopted  in  a provincial  town  in  England 
some  twenty  years  ago  : 

44  A miller  residing  near  a place  called  Beverly, 
whose  premises  had  been  entered  for  some  time 
previously  almost  every  night,  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  grain  abstracted,  hit  upon  a very  ingen- 
ious expedient  for  the  detection  of  the  offender  : 

44  The  means  of  ingress  was  by  putting  a finger 
through  a hole  in  the  door,  which  uplifted  a latch. 
On  the  night  in  question  the  miller  set  a large  fox- 
trap,  and  hung  it  inside  the  door,  so  that  the  thief 
would  be  obliged  to  touch  the  spring  in  opening  the 
door. 

44  Having  taken  this  precaution,  he  left  it  for  the 
night,  and  on  going  the  following  morning  his  ex- 
pectations were  realized,  by  finding  a fellow  sus- 
pended from  the  door  by  his  finger ! The  miller, 
after  severely  admonishing  the  thief  for  his  crime, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  sufferings  the  poor 
wretch  had  undergone,  gave  him  the  choice  of  abid- 
ing by  the  law,  or  receiving  a good  horse -whipping. 

” It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  preferred  the  latter 
alternative,  which  the  miller  administered,  with  the 
full  power  of  a stalwart  arm.  The  writer,  a cor- 
respondent of  a provincial  paper,  who  witnessed 
the  punishment  states,  that  with  every  lash  the 
culprit’s  body  4 crouched  to  the  earth,  and  almost 
doubled  up  with  the  ecstasy  of  pain  !’  ” 


The  subjoined  strikes  us  as  an  excellent  44  take- 
off” of  a style  of  Art-Criticism,  which  is  a good  deal 
more  common  than  it  ought  to  be  : 

44 Picture  of  a Peasant-Girl  stirring  the  Fire”  A 
rare  specimen  of  rural  simplicity.  The  figure  is 
remarkably  graceful,  but  the  poker  is  perhaps  rathe? 
too  stiff . A curvilinear  delineation  from  a right  line 
toward  the  line  of  beauty  w'ould  have  given  to  this 
useful  kitchen  utensil  a much  more  picturesque 
effect.  Dominichino,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Michael 
Angelo  would  have  avoided  this  defect.  The  chiaro- 
scuro of  the  tongs,  in  subdued  shadow,  is  a wonder- 
ful effort  of  art.  The  shovel,  on  the  contrary,  lacks 
depth  and  buoyancy.” 

A Professor  of  Mathematics  in  one  of  our  col- 
leges, being  engaged  in  conversation  with  a gentle- 
man who  advocated  dueling,  threw  his  adversary 


completely  hors  du  combat  by  the  following  acute 
and  characteristic  reply  to  his  question : 

44  But  what  could  you  do,  Sir,  if  a man,  for  ex- 
ample, told  you,  to  your  very  face,  1 You  lie  !”* 

44  What  could  1 do  t Why,  I wouldn’t  knock  him 
down,  but  I’d  tell  him  to  prove  it!  ‘Prove  it,  Sir, 
prove  it,’  I’d  say.  If  he  couldn't  prove  it,  he'd  be 
the  liar,  don’t  you  see ; but  if  he  did  prove  that  I 
had  lied,  I 6ught  to  pocket  the  affront : and  there  I 
expect  the  matter  would  end  !” 


The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Hon.  Gov- 
ernor Kent,  of  Maine,  our  former  Consul  at  Rio 
Janeiro ; a man  of  rare,  quaint  wit,  and  very  sly, 
quiet  humor.  The  reader  will  wonder,  perhaps, 
what  there  is  droll  about  it,  but  it  will  make  him 
laugh  notw  ithstanding.  It  is  not  unlike  that  droll- 
ery embodied  in  Lamb’s  story  of  the  man  who  was 
carrying  an  English  hare  under  his  arm,  and  was 
asked,  44  Is  that  your  ovm  hare,  or  a wig  7” 

The  Governor  was  going  on  a steamboat  from 
Portland  to  Bangor,  and  he  noticed  a collection  of 
people  on  the  promenade  deck,  gathered  round  a 
tall  man  who  was  talking  in  a very  animated  man- 
ner, swinging  his  arms,  and  otherw  ise  gesticulating 
with  great  violence.  Every  now  and  then  the  lis- 
teners would  pair  off  from  the  circle  about  him, 
and  express  the  utmost  apparent  surprise  at  what 
they  had  heard. 

Presently  a by-stander  came  up  to  Governor  Kent, 
who  was  reading  a newspaper  at  the  moment,  and 
8 aid: 

44  Governor,  who  is  that  tall  man  a-talking  in  that 
crowd  ? I never  heard  any  thing  like  it  in  my  life — 
never  ! He  says  he  don’t  believe  there’s  a heaven, 
nor  he  don’t  believe  there’s  a hell,  nor  he  don’t  be- 
lieve there’s  any  hereafter.  What  is  he  ? He  is  an 
atheist , isn’t  he  7” 

The  Governor  rose  up,  that  he  might  see  him 
more  clearly,  and  replied : 

14  Oh,  no — he’s  a Druggist ; he  lives  not  very  far 
from  where  I live  when  I’m  atjiome  !” 

The  man  looked  at  the  Governor  for  a moment — 
44  smelt”  the  joke,  and  felt  the  queer  pun — burst 
into  a loud  guffaw,  and  turned  away. 


The  celebrated  preacher  Rowland  Hill,  was  very 
fond  of  mending  old  clocks.  Once  at  a friend’s  house 
he  had  retired,  as  the  company  supposed,  before 
preaching,  to  consider  his  sermon ; but  on  his 
host’s  entering  the  room  to  inform  him  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  going  to  the  place  of  worship, 
he  found  him  with  an  old  clock  all  to  pieces  on  tho 
table.  Mr.  Hill  said  to  him  : 

44 1 have  been  mending  your  clock,  and  I will 
finish  it  to-morrow  .” 

He  preached  with  more  than  usual  ease  and  fer- 
vor, and  drew  several  beautiful  images  from  the  oc- 
cupation in  which  his  friend,  to  his  surprise,  had 
found  him  engaged. 

He  rode  a great  deal,  and  by  exercise  preserved 
vigorous  health.  On  one  occasion,  when  asked  by 
a medical  friend  what  physician  and  apothecary 
he  employed,  to  be  always  so  w*ell,  he  replied : 

44  My  physician  has  always  been  a horse , and  my 
apothecary  an  ass  /” 

Thebe  must  have  been  44  Food  for  Reflection  ” to 
the  congregation  who  were  thus  addressed  by  an 
Irish  clergyman : 

44  Brethren,  next  Friday  is  my  tithe-day,  and  those 
who  bring  their  tithes,  which  are  due  to  me,  shall 
be  rewarded  with  a good  dinner,  but  those  who  do 
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not,  may  depend  that  on  Saturday  they  wiH  din*  on 
a lawyer* s letter  /” 

Old  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  “ Gaberlunzie  man  ” in 
the  4 * Antiquary,”  wm  not  a more  independent 
philoaopher  than  his  American  counterpart,  who 
held  the  following  colloquy  with  a rich  stock-oper- 
ator: 

44  Just  you  take  notice  that  God  has  given  me  a 
soul  and  a body,  as  good  for  all  the  purposes  of 
thinking,  drinking,  eating,  and  taking  my  pleasure, 
as  he  has  you.  It's  a free  country,  too,  and  we  are 
on  an  equality.  You  and  1 have  the  same  common 
master— are  equally  free — live  equally  easy — are 
both  traveling  to  the  same  place,  and  both  have  to 
die  and  be  buried  in  the  end.” 

44  You  pretend,  then,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  us  ?” 

44  Not  in  the  least,  as  to  essentials . You  swagger 
and  drink  wine  in  company  of  your  own  choosing ; 
I drink  a simple  beer,  which  I like  better  than  wine, 
in  company  which  I like  better  than  your  company. 
You  make  a thousand  dollars  a day,  perhaps — I 
make  a quarter  of  a dollar,  maybe.  If  you  are  con- 
tented, so  am  I.  We’re  equally  happy  at  night. 
You  dress  in  new  clothes — 1 am  just  as  happy  in 
old  ones,  and  am  not  afraid  to  use  them.  If  1 have 
less  property  than  you,  I have  less  to  care  about. 
If  fewer  friends,  1 have  less  friendship  to  lose ; and 
if  I don’t  make  as  great  a figure  in  the  world,  1 make 
as  great  a shadow  on  the  pavement.  I am  as  great 
as  you.  Besides,  my  word  for  it,  I have  fewer  en- 
emies— meet  with  fewer  losses— carry  as  light  a 
heart,  and  sing  as  merry  a song  as  the  best  of  you.” 

44  But,  then,  is  the  contempt  of  the  world  no- 
thing ?” 

44  The  envy  of  the  world  is  as  bad  as  its  contempt, 
and  worse  too,  I think.  You  have  the  one,  and  I 
suppose  1 have  a share  of  the  other.  We  are  match- 
ed there  too.  And  besides,  the  world  deals  in  this 
matter  equally  unjustly  with  us  both.  You  and  I 
live  by  our  wits  instead  of  living  by  our  industry ; 
and  the  only  difference  between  us,  in  this  particu- 
lar, that  is  worth  mentioning,  is,  that  it  costs  soci- 
ety more  to  maintain  you  than  it  does  me.  I am 
content  with  a little ; you  want  a great  deal,  and 
are  not  a bit  happier  when  you  get  it.  Neither  of 
us  raise  grain  or  potatoes,  or  weave  cloth,  or  manu- 
facture any  thing  useful.  We  therefore  add  no- 
thing to  the  common  stock — we  are  only  consum- 
ers ; and  if  the  world  judged  with  strict  impartial- 
ity, I think  I should  be  pronounced  the  cleverest 
fellow  of  the  two  !” 


That  rare  Daguerreotypist  of  Humanity,  the  late 
lamented  44  Georgia  Lawyer ,”  has  drawn  a picture 
of  a 44  Vegetable  Man,”  which  is  a perfect  picture  in 
its  kind.  Two  friends  and  brother  lawyers  of  the 
writer  are  traveling  across  the  wide  sandy  region 
that  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Altamaha, 
when  they  are  overtaken  by  a storm.  They  arc  in 
& sad  plight,  and  almost  in  despair,  when  all  at 
once  a clumsy,  ili-shapen  log  hut,  with  gaping  in- 
terstices, beckons  them  to  its  welcome  shelter : 

44  A fire  of  pine,  or  4 light- wood,’  as  it  is  called, 
blazed  in  the  clay  chimney.  In  one  comer  of  the 
fire-place  were  huddled  a baker’s  dozen  of 4 yellow- 
complected’  children.  A tall,  gaunt  female,  with 
long  uncombed  tresses,  or  bunches  of  coarse  red 


hair,  was  seated  upon  the  floor ; while  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  occupying  the  only  stool  in  the  hovel, 
sat  the  4 lord  of  the  soil,’  shivering  under  the  malign 
influence  of  the  tertian  ague. 

44  4 Good  morning,  my  friend,’  said  one  of  the  vis- 
itors, who  is  celebrated  for  his  politeness  and  ur- 
banity. 

14  4 ’Morning !’  was  the  laconic  reply. 

44  4 Fine  situation  you  have  here.* 

44  4 Fine  sit-u-a-tion  / — what  is  it  fine  for  V 

44  4 Why,  1 should  suppose  you  would  have  good 
sport  here  in  hunting.’ 

‘‘‘Then  you’d  suppose  a lie.  You  can’t  hunt 
’cepting  you  got  something  to  hunt  at9  kin  ye  ?’ 

44  4 No  ; that’s  a very  clear  case.  I thought,  how- 
ever, that  so  near  the  river  there  would  be  plenty 
of  deer.  Still,  if  it  is  not  a good  Atmring’-ground,  it 
is  a good  place  for  raising  cattle.’ 

144  It  is,  is  it?  S ’posin’  the  cattle  gets  into  the 
swamp,  and  the  river  rises  onto  ’em,  and  the  *tamal 
fools  don’t  get  out  o*  the  way,  but  get  drownded — 
how  you  gwine  to  raise  ’em  then,  eh  ?* 

44  4 That  is  certainly  very  bad ; but  there  is  one 
comfort  led  to  you.  If  you  have  not  the  richest 
soil,  nor  the  best  hunting-ground,  nor  the  greenest 
pasturage,  you  have  what  is  better  than  all — you 
have  health.’ 

44  4 1 have,  eh  ? Do  you  see  them  yaller-com- 
plccted  critters  in  the  comer  there  ? Them's  got 
44 health,”  ain't  they?  The  old  ’oman  there,  ska's 
got  it,  ain't  she  ? And  look  at  me,  with  this  cussed 
ager  shakin’  my  bones  into  a jelly.  You  call  that 
“health”  do  ye?* 

“ 4 Look  here,  my  friend,*  said  the  lawyer,  4 an- 
swer me  this  question,  and  I won’t  ask  you  another 
one.  If  you  can’t  get  any  thing  to  grow  here,  and 
nothing  to  hunt,  if  all  your  cattle  drown,  and  your 
family  are  all  the  while  sick,  why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  do  you  not  up  sticks  and  off?  Why 
do  you  stay  here  ?’ 

44  4 Ohy  'cause  the  light-wood  knots  are  So  'mazin' 
handy  /’ 

44  Now  that  is  what  I call  a man  of  the  vegetable 
species.  I can’t  tell  whether  a vegetable  thinks  or 
not ; but  if  it  does,  I have  no  doubt  that  that  man’s 
idea  of  heaven  was,  that  it  consisted  of  a large  pine 
barren,  where  the  light-wood  knots  were  4 ’mazin’ 
handy,’  and  where  he  would  shiver  the  whole  day 
with  fever-and-ague  over  a large  fire  of  the  afore- 
said light- wood  knots. 

44  The  storm  was  raging  without ; the  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents ; the  red  lightning  darted  its 
forked  tongue  through  the  darkness.  And  here, 
within,  in  unbroken  silence,  and  almost  motionless, 
sat  the  woman  and  her  children,  as  cold  and  inani- 
mate as  the  stone  itself.” 

(This  44  human  vegetable,”  it  should  be  premised, 
is  all  this  while  playing  an  endless  monotonous 
tune  on  an  old  dirty  violin.) 

44  4 Why  don’t  you  stop  that  tiresome  fiddle?  Why 
don’t  you  stop  the  leaks  in  your  house?’ 

44  4 You  wouldn’t  have  me  go  out  in  the  rain  to  do 
it,  would  ye  ?*  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  the 
fiddle. 

41 4 No ; but  why  don’t  you  stop  them  when  it 
don't  rain  ?’ 

44  4 Oh,  they  don't  leak  then  / what’s  the  use  ?’  ” 

This  is  a specimen  of  what  in  Yankee-land  would 
be  termed  a very  44  shiftless  fellow !” 
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Illustrations  of  Genius,  by  Henry  Giles.  (Pub- 
lished  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  The  author  of  this 
Yolumc  has  acquired  a brilliant  celebrity  as  a popu- 
lar lecturer  on  subjects  connected  with  literature 
and  art.  Few  public  speakers  exert  a more  potent 
influence  on  an  intellectual  audience.  Nor  is  his 
attractive  power  confined  to  scholars  or  highly  cul- 
tivated circles.  The  mixed  assemblies  of  a coun- 
try lyceum  listen  with  charmed  attention  to  dis- 
courses from  his  lips,  that  would  delight  the  most 
fastidious  hearers  in  the  halls  of  a university. 
This  universal  admiration  may  be  ascribed  in  part 
to  the  kindling  earnestness  of  his  manner — his  deep, 
electric  tones  of  passion — the  melancholy  but  im- 
pressive music  of  his  cadences — the  sudden  bursts 
of  inspiration  with  which  he  thrills  the  hearts  of 
his  audience,  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  colloquial 
narrative,  or  a didactic  critical  discussion.  But 
these  causes  do  not  fully  explain  the  secret  of  his 
spiritual  magnetism.  It  must  be  traced  to  a deeper 
source  than  any  rhetorical  expression.  No  mere 
declaimer,  however  forcible  or  adroit,  could  com- 
mand the  respect  and  sympathy  which  wait  upon 
his  words,  whenever  he  speaks  in  public.  Mr. 
Giles,  then,  possesses  the  uncommon  gift  of  com- 
bining ideas,  that  are  just  above  the  common  grasp, 
with  those  that  are  familiar  and  on  a level  with  the 
average  power  of  comprehension.  He  never  soars 
so  high  as  to  be  lost  in  the  clouds,  nor  dives  so 
deep  as  to  touch  a muddy  bottom.  His  suggestions 
always  have  the  air  of  novelty,  and  are  in  fact  so 
far  original,  that  they  are  not  copied  from  others, 
but  emanate  from  his  own  mind.  They  often  act 
as  a pleasing  surprise,  even  on  persons  addicted  to 
reflection,  and  seldom  fail  to  bring  a swarm  of  de- 
lightful associations  in  their  train.  Instinct  w ith 
thought,  they  excite  thought  in  the  hearer.  Fully 
charged  with  feeling,  they  communicate  the  conta- 
gious glow  to  the  whole  audience. 

These  qualities  are  certainly  better  adapted  to 
give  success  to  a popular  speaker  than  to  furnish 
materials  for  a volume.  But  Mr.  Giles  loses  no- 
thing by  exchanging  the  lecture  for  the  essay,  and 
using  a book,  rather  than  the  desk,  as  the  vehicle 
for  instruction.  His  fine  critical  skill  gives  a 
charm  to  his  composition.  As  a critic,  few  writers 
in  this  country  can  sustain  pretensions  equal  to  his. 
His  taste  is  appreciative,  though  not  weakly  toler- 
ant. His  positive  nature  leads  him  to  search  for 
beauty  in  the  sphere  of  art,  rather  than  to  grope  for 
the  detection  of  faults.  He  has  nothing  mean,  or 
malignant,  or  merciless,  in  his  intellectual  struc- 
ture, rejoicing  more  in  the  contemplation  of  excel- 
lence than  exulting  in  the  discovery  of  oesthetic 
short-comings.  Nor  is  his  criticism  ever  cold  and 
negative  in  its  character.  The  examination  of  a 
favorite  writer  often  entices  him  into  fascinating 
episodes  of  his  own.  Many  of  the  excursions  in 
which  he  thus  indulges  are  admirable  specimens 
of  a rich  poetical  diction — are  filled  with  invigor- 
ating thoughts — abound  with  wise  and  benign  coun- 
sels— and  appeal  to  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  a number  of 
essays  on  eminent  authors,  including  Cervantes, 
Wordsworth,  Bums,  De  Quincey,  and  Hawthorne, 
together  with  several  papers  on  more  general  themes, 
but  ail  of  them  marked  by  the  richness  of  fancy, 
keeness  of  discrimination,  strength  and  elevation 
of  passion,  and  exuberance  of  expression,  which 
are  as  natural  to  Mr.  Giles  as  the  air  he  breathes. 


His  hearers  will  easily  veeognise  some  of  their  old 
favorites,  but  will  give  them  a no  leas  cordial  greet- 
ing on  account  of  the  new  garb  in  which  they  make 
their  appearance. 

The  Illustrated  Natural  History , by  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood  (published  by  Harper  and  Brothers),  presents 
the  subject  in  a manner  suited  to  interest  and  in- 
struct the  general  mass  of  readers.  It  aims  to  com- 
bine accuracy  of  information  and  systematic  ar- 
rangement with  brevity  and  simplicity  of  treatment. 
The  materials  of  the  work  are  derived  both  from 
personal  experience,  from  the  most  recent  zoological 
writers,  and  from  the  private  communications  of 
well-informed  travelers  in  almost  every  portion  of 
the  world.  The  descriptive  portions  in  the  various 
branches  of  natural  history,  are  marked  by  vividness 
and  simplicity.  Numerous  original  anecdotes  are 
introduced,  illustrative  of  animal  habits  and  peculi- 
arities, in  connection  with  scientific  details,  and  a 
great  variety  of  spirited  engravings  give  a life-like 
aspect  to  the  whole  volume.  It  possesses  equal  in- 
terest for  juvenile  and  for  mature  readers. 

Literary  Recreations  and  Miscellanies,  by  JOHN  G. 
W hittier  (published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields),  is  a 
collection  of  the  author’s  prose  productions,  origin- 
ally written  for  newspapers  with  which  he  has  been 
connected.  They  well  deserve  preservation  in  a per- 
manent form,  and  make  a welcome  addition  to  our 
stores  of  graceful  and  agreeable  literature.  The 
volume  consists  of  miscellaneous  essays,  historical 
sketches,  literary  criticisms,  and  descriptive  narra- 
tives, with  an  occasional  paper  “ bearing  directly  or 
remotely  upon  questions  which  still  divide  popular 
feeling  and  opinion,  the  entire  omission  of  which 
would  have  done  injustice  to  the  author’s  convic- 
tions, and  been  a poor  compliment  to  the  reader’s  lib- 
erality.” Mr.  Whittier’s  style  is  never  cold,  or  lan- 
guid, or  commonplace.  Inspired  with  genuine  hu- 
man sympathies,  it  brings  the  heart  into  a warm  and 
kindly  atmosphere,  while  his  animated  pictures  of 
nature,  his  touches  of  quiet  humor,  and  his  frequent 
keenness  of  remark,  create  a perpetual  interest  for 
the  intellect.  Without  encroaching  on  the  province 
of  poetry,  Mr.  Whittier’s  prose  is  such  as  none  but 
a poet  could  write,  abounding  in  felicitous  com- 
binations, and  betraying  a lively  play  of  fancy,  even 
amidst  the  most  homely  details.  His  views  of  life, 
as  expressed  in  this  volume,  arc  elevated  and  gen- 
erous. With  an  ardent  faith  in  the  capacities  of 
man  for  good,  he  does  not  permit  the  presence  of 
evil  to  dim  his  hopes,  and  quench  his  genial  aspira- 
tions in  cheerless  misanthropy.  Among  the  pieces 
now  published, 44  My  Summer  with  Dr.  Singletary” 
is  the  longest,  and  perhaps  the  best  adapted  to  be- 
come a general  favorite.  It  gives  the  portraiture  of 
a solitary  old  humorist  in  a country  village,  whose 
mind  was  teeming  with  past  memories  and  present 
fancies,  and  from  whose  overflowing  storehouse  the 
author  draws  several  chapters  of  delightful  narrative 
and  description.  The  traits  of  this  fine  specimen 
of  one  of“  Nature’s  noblemen”  may  be  recognized  in 
many  an  original  among  the  hills  of  New  England. 

Rudolph  Garrigue  has  brought  out  a collection  of 
German  Poetry , translated  into  English  verse  by 
Alpbed  Baskebville,  which  claims  the  attention 
alike  of  the  lovers  of  poetry  and  of  German  litera- 
ture. It  embraces  specimens  from  a wide  range  off 
writers,  arranged  according  to  priority  of  birth,  from 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  the  present  time. 
In  company  with  the  veteran  standards,  whose  chief 
productions  have  become  familiar  by  frequent  trans- 
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lation,  we  here  find  selections  from  modem  writers, 
who,  though  leas  celebrated,  show  that  poetic  in- 
spiration is  by  no  means  extinct  in  the  German  Fa- 
therland. Among  these,  are  several  of  the  recent 
champions  of  European  freedom,  whose  fiery  strains 
still  echo  with  the  excitements  of  revolution.  For 
the  most  part,  the  translations  are  executed  with 
spirit  and  fidelity,  preserving  the  metre  of  the  orig- 
inal in  every  instance,  and  usually  reproducing  the 
thought  with  literal  exactness.  A minute  verbal 
criticism  Could  doubtless  discover  many  imperfec- 
tions in  the  version,  but  it  would  be  ungracious  to 
dwell  on  errors  in  a work  which,  as  a whole, 
bears  the  marks  of  conscientious  care  and  literary 
accomplishment.  The  original  text  is  presented  on 
the  page  opposite  the  translation,  furnishing  an  al- 
most resistless  temptation  to  the  German  scholar  to 
look  out  for  discrepancies. 

One  of  Ticknor  and  Fields’s  most  interesting  re- 
prints is  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland’s  recent  work, 
entitled  Memorable  Women — the  Story  of  their  Livesy 
including  biographical  sketches  of  Lady  Russell, 
Madame  D’Arblay  and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Mary  L.  Ware, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Lady  Fanshawe,  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  Lady  Sale.  The  prominent  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  these  “ memorable  women”  are  repro- 
duced from  authentic  sources,  and  placed  in  a light 
adapted  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  highest  traits 
of  their  character.  Mrs.  Crosland  writes  with  live- 
liness and  charming  simplicity.  Her  narrative  is 
enlivened  with  true  womanly  sympathies,  although 
she  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a false  brilliancy  to 
the  virtues  of  her  favorites.  One  of  the  most  agree- 
able papers  in  the  volume  is  that  devoted  to  Ma- 
dame D’Arblay  and  Mrs.  Piozzi.  Apart  from  its 
happy  sketches  of  character,  it  is  filled  with  illus- 
trations of  the  literary  society  of  that  period,  and 
abounds  with  amusing  anecdote.  The  author  has 
done  justice  to  the  memory  of  our  countrywomen, 
Mrs.  Ware  and  Margaret  Fuller.  She  cherishes  a 
loving  appreciation  of  the  quiet  disinterestedness 
and  rare  feminine  wisdom  of  the  one,  while  she 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  strong  affections  and  he- 
roic spirit  of  self-sacrifice  of  the  other,  in  admira- 
tion of  her  bright  and  sometimes  dazzling  intellectual 
gifts.  The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  “ to  set  before 
the  young  women  of  the  present  day  examples  of 
wives  and  mothers  who  have  done  their  duty  under 
difficulties  and  temptations,”  rather  than  to  44  en- 
courage a liking  for  individual  and  isolated  in- 
stances” of  exceptional  adventure.  We  think  the 
author  has  successfully  accomplished  her  design, 
and  produced  a work  equally  excellent  in  its  tend- 
encies and  delightful  in  its  spirit. 

The  Captains  of  the  Roman  Republic , by  Henry 
William  Herbert.  (Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner.) Commencing  with  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
closing  with  Julius  Cassar,  this  volume  celebrates 
the  great  Roman  commanders  whose  names  are 
identified  with  military  glory.  Mr.  Herbert  sum- 
marily disposes  of  the  claims  of  the  Camilli,  the 
Curii,  and  the  Decii,  as  belonging  to  the  world  of 
romance  rather  than  of  authentic  history,  and  main- 
tains that  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  was 
the  first  Roman  who  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  an 
eminent  Captain.  The  subjugation  of  Italy  to  the 
arms  of  Rome  was  not  due  to  the  individual  sci- 
ence and  prowess  of  her  generals,  but  to  the  ex- 
traordinary constitution  and  peculiar  organization 
of  her  people.  Prior  to  the  conqueror  of  Zama,  no 
single  man  displayed  such  remarkable  qualities  as 
to  authorize  his  pretensions  to  the  praise  of  decided 
military  genius.  In  every  respect,  Scipio  is  a prime 


favorite  with  the  author.  As  a general,  he  com- 
mands his  warmest  admiration.  From  his  first  to 
his  last  battle,  he  can  not  discover  an  error  of  judg- 
ment or  failure  of  execution.  Even  his  imperfec- 
tions as  a man  have  a strange  fascination.  The 
extraordinary  influence  which  he  possessed  over 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  owing  in 
a great  degree  to  his  unusual  dignity  of  deportment, 
his  singular  personal  beauty,  his  brilliant  conversa- 
tional talents,  and  his  winning  suavity  of  address. 
Still,  the  author  discusses  the  defects  of  his  hero 
with  great  impartiality,  and,  in  some  points  of  view, 
presents  a less  favorable  estimate  of  his  character 
than  that  given  by  Dr.  Arnold.  In  fhe  composition  of 
this  volume  wc  find  numerous  passages  ofuncommon 
splendor  of  diction,  and  showing  almost  unequaled 
powers  of  scenic  description.  As  a whole,  however, 
we  do  not  think  it  comes  up  to  the  average  standard 
of  Mr.  Herbert’s  productions.  There  arc  frequent 
instances  of  careless  writing,  occasional  repetitions, 
and  sometimes  a train  of  thought  is  suggested  rather 
than  developed.  The  volume  is  also  disfigured 
with  numerous  typographical  errors. 

Life's  Lessen  is  the  title  of  a domestic  story, 
abounding  in  natural  sketches  of  character,  and  fre- 
quent pathetic  and  touching  scenes.  The  plot 
shifts  often  to  different  and  distant  localities,  afford- 
ing scope  to  the  writer  for  portraitures  of  a great 
variety  of  social  phases.  In  some  instances  the 
characters  arc  copied  from  famous  originals,  and  the 
fidelity  of  their  representation  will  be  easily  recog- 
nized. The  volume  is  recommended  by  its  air  of 
reality,  its  excellent  moral  tone,  and  the  flowing 
case  of  its  language.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

A Complete  Treatise  on  Artificial  Fish  Breeding , 
edited  by  W.  H.  Fry,  comprises  the  substance  of 
the  Tcports  on  the  subject  made  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy and  the  French  Government,  with  particulars 
of  the  discovery  as  pursued  in  England.  The  ar- 
tificial mode  of  multiplying  fish  in  illimitable  num- 
bers, it  appears,  was  found  out  in  Germany  nearly 
[ a century  ago,  but  has  been  lost  sight  of  until  re- 
cently, when  it  has  attracted  the  attention  both  of 
practical  and  scientific  men.  An  appropriation  was 
1 made  for  its  encouragement  by  the  French  Govem- 
| ment  in  1852,  and  the  result  has  been  of  a quite 
[ satisfactory  nature.  In  the  first  six  months  of  its 
operation  the  superintendents  of  the  establishment 
had  artificially  fecundated  3,302,000  eggs,  and  pro- 
duced 1,683,200  living  fish,  of  which  <500,000  were 
trout  and  salmon.  The  present  volume  sets  forth 
all  the  details  of  this  curious  discovery,  and  ex- 
plains the  methods  by  which,  “at  little  care  and 
little  cost,  barren  or  impoverished  streams  may  be 
stocked  to  an  unlimited  extent  with  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable  breeds  of  fish,  from  eggs  artificially 
procured,  impregnated,  and  hatched.”  (Published 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

The  Virginia  Comedians , edited  from  the  MSS. 
of  C.  Effingham,  Esq.  (published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.),  betrays  the  pen  of  a gifted  writer  who  has 
already  laid  his  native  State  under  obligations  by 
his  life-like  illustrations  of  her  history,  in  the  garb 
of  attractive  fictions.  The  volumes  before  us  por- 
tray the  state  of  society  in  Virginia  during  the  pe- 
riod immediately  prior  to  the  Revolution — the  char- 
acters of  the  plot  are  entirely  taken  from  authentic 
tradition — and  arc  made  to  contribute  to  a piquant 
and  often  highly-amusing  story.  Entirely  at  home 
among  the  scenes  which  he  describes — glowing  with 
a filial  affection  towards  Old  Virginia — combining 
the  tastes  of  an  antiquary  with  the  temper  of  a hu- 
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morist — and  possessing  a fine  instinct  for  the  vari- 
eties of  character— the  author  has  wrought  up  the 
materials  at  his  command  into  a narrative  no  less 
remarkable  for  its  vigor  of  description  than  its  dra- 
matic effect.  With  his  former  productions — which 
hare  found  such  a favorable  reception  from  the  pub- 
lic— this  story  fills  a peculiar  place  in  our  native 
literature,  and  legitimates  the  claim  of  its  anony- 
mous writer  to  original  talent. 

Birds  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  H.  HaRBAUQH. 
(Published  by  Lindsay  and  Blakiston.)  In  this 
elegantly  illustrated  volume  we  have  one  of  the 
earliest  gift-books  of  tho  season,  and  one  well- 
adapted  to  the  gratification  of  the  religious  circle. 
It  consists  of  a series  of  animated  descriptions  of 
the  various  birds  alluded  to  in  Sacred  Writ,  with 
selections  of  poetry  appropriate  to  the  respective 
subjects.  Tho  engravings  which  accompany  the 
letter-press  are  in  a high  style  of  excellence  ; and, 
together  with  the  beautiful  typography  of  the  vol- 
ume, make  it  a tasteful  ornament  for  the  drawing- 
room table,  as  well  as  a valuable  addition  to  the 
library. 

E.  H.  Butler  and  Co.  have  issued  a new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  Professor  Hart’s  Female  Prose 
Writers  of  America , containing  brief  sketches  of 
their  biography,  and  selections  from  their  works. 
The  volume  is  brought  out  in  a style  of  sumptuous 
beauty,  and  is  embellished  with  portraits  of  several 
of  the  celebrated  women  whose  writings  from  a por- 
tion of  its  contents.  In  his  biographical  notices, 
Professor  Hart  has,  perhaps,  erred  by  an  excessive 
brevity  ; but  he  is  uniformly  kind  and  gallant  to  his 
fair  subjects — preserving  as  great  a degree  of  im- 
partiality as  could  be  expected  of  frail  mortals 
where  living  characters  are  the  theme.  The  speci- 
mens which  he  has  given  of  their  writings  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  character  of  female  literature  in  this 
country.  They  present  a singular  variety  of  taste 
and  talent,  and  certainly  can  not  in  every  instance 
claim  the  highest  rank  ; but  they  all  show  an  admir- 
able cultivation,  great  purity  of  sentiment,  rare  fa- 
cility and  gracefulness  of  expression,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  marks  oforiginal  and  vigorous  thought. 
They  do  not  appear  to  imitate  any  foreign  model ; 
nor  are  there  often  any  traces  of  imitating  one  an- 
other. Most  of  the  pieces  are  marked  by  a certain 
air  of  spontaneity — showing  that  they  had  their  ori- 
gin in  a genuine  inward  impulse,  rather  than  in  any 
compulsion  of  circumstances.  Doubtless  the  influ- 
ence of  our  free  institutions  is  friendly  to  the  devel- 
opment and  exercise  of  womanly  genius.  The 
universal  spread  of  education  calls  out  intellectual 
force  wherever  it  exists  ; while  the  prevailing  equal- 
ity of  social  position  gives  ample  scope  for  its  un- 
fettered action.  Hence,  though  perhaps  no  Ameri- 
can authoress  has  attained  the  eminence  of  a Do 
Stael,  a Somerville,  a Browning,  the  catalogue  of 
female  writers  in  this  country  presents  a variety 
and  uniform  excellence  of  which  no  other  literature 
can  boast. 

Ida  Norman  (published  by  Sheldon,  Lamport,  and 
Blakeman),  is  the  title  of  an  original  novel  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln  Phelps,  depicting  the  varied  fortunes  of 
a heroine,  from  the  days  of  school-girl  prosperity, 
through  numerous  reverses  and  trials,  to  a happy 
denouement.  The  plot  is  a hackneyed  one,  and  is  in- 
cumbered with  too  great  a multiplicity  of  incidents, 
but  it  conveys  a wholesome  moral,  and  is  developed 
with  considerable  ability. 

Spenser  and  the  Fairy  Queen , by  John  S.  Hart, 
LL.D.  (Published  by  Hayes  and  Zell.)  The  de- 
sign of  this  volume  is  to  open  the  treasures  of 


thought  and  sentiment  concealed  in  the  poetry  of 
Spenser,  for  the  enjoyapnt  of  our  excited  and  busy 
age.  With  a profound  and  tender  admiration  for 
the  great  allegorical  bard,  the  editor  would  fain 
make  his  glorious  and  ennobling  ideas  familiar  to 
the  appreciation  of  men  and  women  among  his 
contemporaries.  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  he  has 
presented  the  thoughts  of  the  poet,  partly  in  prose, 
in  the  language  of  the  editor,  and  partly  by  extracts, 
in  the  language  of  the  author,  with  the  spelling  in 
some  degree  modernized.  Although  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  subtle  and  delicate  conceptions  of 
Spenser  will  gain  any  sudden  accession  of  popular- 
ity by  this  effort  of  an  admirer,  we  none  the  less 
welcome  it  as  a devout  homage  to  poetical  genius, 
betraying  a sincere  sympathy  with  the  highest  spir- 
itual beauty,  and  an  enviable  skill  in  its  illustra- 
tion. 

Later  Years  is  the  title  of  a new  work  by  the  au- 
thorof  “ The  Old  House  by  the  River.”  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  sweetness  and  pathos  of 
sentiment,  the  same  picturesqueness  and  vigor  of 
description,  and  the  same  graceful  flow  of  diction, 
which  have  won  such  a flattering  welcome  to  the 
former  productions  of  the  author.  Ho  has  made  his 
place  good  among  our  most  natural  and  forcible 
! writers  on  rural  scenes,  and  the  present  work  will 
enhance  his  enviable  reputation.  Though  selecting 
prose  as  his  medium  for  expression,  he  has  the  eye 
and  the  heart  of  a poet,  and  his  words  will  always 
find  an  echo  among  readers  of  a poetical  tempera- 
ment. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

» Synonyms  of  the  New  Testamenty  by  Richard 
Chenevix  Trench.  (Published  by  Redfield.) 
This  volume,  by  one  of  the  most  acute  and  ingen- 
ious word-critics,  occupies  a place  which  has  hith- 
erto been  left  almost  entirely  vacant  in  sacred  phi- 
lology. Without  claiming  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
it  discusses  several  of  the  most  important  synonyms 
of  the  New'  Testament,  and  points  out  their  analo- 
gies and  differences  with  sagacity  and  force.  The 
volume  forms  a valuable  addition  to  the  apparatus 
of  the  Biblical  student. 

Empirical  Psychology ; or,  the  Human  Mind  as 
Given  in  Consciousness,  by  LaURENS  P.  HlCKOK, 
D.D.  (Published  by  G.  Y.  Van  De  Bogert.)  The 
former  work  of  the  author  on  Rational  Psychology 
has  established  his  reputation  as  a profound  and 
sharp-sighted  metaphysician.  In  some  sense,  the 
present  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a sequel  to  that 
important  production.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
primary,  absolute  conditions  of  all  Intelligence,  in 
its  subjective  idea  and  its  objective  law,  it  deals 
only  with  the  facts  of  experience  as  brought  to  light 
in  the  common  consciousness  of  humanity.  It 
makes  no  claims  to  tho  prerogatives  of  an  exact 
science,  and  prefers  to  be  deemed  less  a psychology, 
than  a description  of  the  human  mind.  Still,  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  group  and  harmonize  the 
facts  with  which  he  deals  in  an  integral  unity  ; and, 
in  this  point  of  view,  demands  for  his  system  an 
equal  place  in  science,  to  say  the  least,  to  that  held 
by  chemistry,  geology,  and  botany.  His  work  is 
intended  as  a preparation  for  the  study  of  meta- 
physics in  more  advanced  stages  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  and  is  written  in  a manner  to  be  compre- 
hended by  intelligent  students,  with  an  ordinary 
gift  of  introspection,  enabling  them  to  fall  back  on 
the  actual  data  of  consciousness  on  which  the  whole 
method  of  the  author  is  founded.  The  peculiar 
merit  of  the  volume  is  its  clear  recognition  of  the 
world  of  consciousness,  irrespective  of  the  sphere 
of  sensuous  observation.  It  presents  the  interior 
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facts  of  human  experience  in  a clear  and  convincing 
light.  At  times,  the  language  is  too  technical  for 
the  novice  in  psychological  inquiries ; but,  as  a 
general  rule,  a lucid  expression  is  given  to  definite 
conceptions.  Several  of  the  topics  treated  of  arc 
subjected  to  a vigorous  and  powerful  analysis,  and 
the  results  set  forth  in  the  transparent  medium  of 
apt  and  original  illustrations.  In  the  devotion  to 
material  studies  and  pursuits — which  is  just  now 
bo  much  the  order  of  the  day — the  rare  merits  of  this 
treatise  may  perhaps  fail  of  due  appreciation ; but 
no  competent  judge  can  give  it  a thorough  examin- 
ation, without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  ex- 
ceeding value  of  its  instructions,  and  the  uncommon 
didactic  accomplishments  of  its  author. 

A new  volume  of  Poems , by  Thomas  William 
Parsons  (published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields),  is  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  productions  of  the  month, 
on  account  of  the  severe  classical  form  of  its  com- 
position, and  its  utter  freedom  from  the  melo-dra- 
matic  vagaries  which  have  been  so  absurdly  affected 
by  many  popular  modern  poets.  It  is  strongly 
marked  by  terseness  of  language  and  energy  of 
thought.  The  prevailing  severity  of  its  tone  is  hap- 
pily relieved  by  specimens  of  brilliant  humor,  and 
occasional  passages  of  pathetic  tenderness.  With 
none  of  the  transient  glare  which  allures  a swarm 
of  superficial  readers,  the  strong,  sinewy  qualities 
of  this  poetry  are  a pledge  of  the  permanent  esteem 
in  which  it  will  be  held  by  the  lovers  of  healthy  and 
masculine  literature. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paid , by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Hob- 
son, is  issued  by  Charles  Scribner,  in  two  large 
octavo  volumes,  and  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by 
the  religious  public  in  general,  no  less  than  by  the- 
ological students,  as  an  acquisition  of  almost  ines- 
timable value.  The  high  reputation  of  this  work  in 
Great  Britain  makes  any  comment  on  its  merits  su- 
perfluous, and  we  need  only  announce  to  our  readers 
the  appearance  ofapublication  illustrative  of  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  they  may 
be  sure  of  not  experiencing  any  disappointment. 

Jerusalem  and  its  Vicinity , by  W.  II.  Odenheimer 
(published  by  E.  II.  Butler  and  Co.,  Philadelphia), 
is  an  elegant  Christmas  offering,  composed  of  a se- 
ries of  lectures  delivered  in  St.  Peter’s  Church 
during  Passion  Week,  and  illustrating  the  most 
important  scenes  and  localities  of  the  Holy  City. 
They  combine  description,  instruction,  and  religious 
counsels  in  an  impressive  manner,  and  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  awaken  pious  associations  with  the 
interesting  places  which  they  portray.  In  point  of 
typographical  execution  and  pictorial  embellish- 
ment, the  volume  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
most  beautiful  editions  of  a similar  character,  and 
can  not  fail  to  gratify  a refined  taste. 

Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Characters , by  ALPHONSE 
de  Lamartine.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) Among  the  celebrated  characters  of  whom 
sketches  arc  given  in  these  volumes,  arc  Nelson, 
Heloise,  Columbus,  Palissy  the  Potter,  Cicero, 
Homer,  Joan  of  Arc,  Fcnelon,  and  others  of  no  less 
wide  a diversity  of  position,  fortunes,  and  age.  They 
appear  to  have  been  culled,  without  any  very  obvi- 
ous principle  of  selection,  from  the  universal  mass 
of  biographical  records ; but,  in  every  instance,  they 
furnish  apt  materials  to  the  author’s  plastic  imag- 
ination, and  prolific  pen.  What  a versatility  of 
taste  and  talent,  to  be  sure,  does  he  exhibit ! How 
quickly  is  he  kindled  by  the  contemplation  of  every 
form  of  beauty  ! What  glowing  sympathies  with  all 
that  is  noble  in  character,  lofty  in  genius,  or  heroic 


in  action ! His  passion  for  the  ideal  may  often  lead 
him  to  give  a too  brilliant  coloring  to  the  virtues  of 
his  favorites,  and  to  throw  a too  sombre  hue  around 
the  lives  of  those  whose  base  and  vulgar  qualities 
call  forth  his  detestation.  He  must  be  read  with 
the  allowance  that  is  always  due  to  the  statements 
of  excitable  and  impassioned  writers.  The  silver 
vail  of  ideality,  which  he  casts  around  his  figures, 
may  blind  the  eye  of  the  spectator  to  their  true 
features.  But  the  tinge  of  romance,  in  which  he 
delights,  gives  a charm  to  his  pages  as  aesthetic 
compositions.  We  linger  over  his  radiant  pictures 
with  such  fond  admiration,  that  we  do  not  care  to 
scrutinize  their  fidelity  with  too  curious  an  eye. 
The  volumes  now  published  exhibit  the  character- 
istic traits  of  their  author  in  strong  relief.  A series 
of  vivid  portraitures,  they  exercise  a resistless  spell 
over  the  beholder,  who  is  satiated  with  their  en- 
chantments, and  is  not  tempted  to  question  their 
truthfulness. 

An  Address  before  the  Louisville  Horticultural  So- 
ciety , by  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  is  an  eloquent  and  finished 
performance,  descanting  on  the  attractions  of  flowers 
and  fruits  with  the  taste  of  an  amateur  and  the 
knowledge  of  a scientific  botanist.  Such  discourses 
are  among  the  few  productions  of  the  day  which  re- 
mind us  of  the  glow  and  freshness  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

Sermons  for  the  People,  by  T.  H.  Stoceton. 
The  modest  announcement  of  this  volume  will 
hardly  prepare  the  reader,  accustomed  to  sounding 
book -titles,  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  merit 
which  its  pages  contain.  Its  author  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  first  of  living  pulpit  orators. 
All  his  life  a severe  sufferer  from  ill-health,  he  has 
had  but  limited  opportunities  of  filling  that  space  be- 
fore the  public  eye  which  his  powers  qualified  him 
to  occupy.  The  present  work  can  scarcely  he  re- 
garded as  more  than  an  indication  of  the  richly- 
cultivated  mind  which  it  represents,  but  it  will  be 
cordially  welcomed  as  a most  interesting  and  elo- 
quent contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  pulpit. 
Sound  in  doctrine — able  in  exposition — fruitful  in 
suggestive  hints — picturesque  in  style,  whenever 
the  topic  in  hand  admits — and  with  a wider  and 
more  tasteful  selection  of  natural  images  than  the 
genius  of  the  ministry  gathers  from  landscape  and 
firmament,  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  varied, 
charming,  and  instructive  volumes  ever  offered  to 
the  Christian  intellect  of  any  land.  (Published  by 
English  and  Company,  Pittsburgh.) 


Mr.  B.  J.  Lossing,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  has 
formed  an  association  with  Mr.  Lyman  C.  Dra- 
per, the  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a series  of 
popular  volumes,  to  be  illustrated  in  the  highest 
stylo  of  the  art  of  wood  engraving,  descriptive  of 
the  history  and  biography  of  the  Great  West. 
They  will  embrace  the  lives  of  Boone,  Clark,  Sie- 
ver,  Robertson,  Kenton,  Crawford,  Brady,  Wetzel, 
Lcw'is,  Shelby,  the  Campbells,  and  other  pioneers 
who  settled  the  Western  Valleys.  They  will  com- 
mence the  preparation  of  the  series,  and  produce 
the  volumes  as  rapidly  as  possible,  after  Mr.  Los- 
sing shall  have  completed  his  elaborate  and  fully 
illustrated  History  of  the  War  of  1812-15,  now  in 
hand,  and  for  which  he  has  obtained  much  valuable 
original  material  from  Mr.  Draper’s  Western  Col- 
lection. In  the  mean  while  a Life  of  Daniel  Boons 
will  be  completed  and  issued,  probably  at  the  close 
of  autumn  or  early  in  the  ensuing  winter. 
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cmuniootf: 

TWO  TXTm  IN  JAFE. 
fnpKiS’Erorutrfi^^d  pictures  fur- 
* uish  t«xU  for  a Whole,  volume 
rtf  sermons  upon  human  life  and 
destiny.  The Ctnpn sj ands ut>ho 
parting  of  the  way#,  and  he  may 
run  through  Uv  Ruccesacca  all  the, 
phases*  depicted  in  ei  ihcf-sufi  cs  of 
portraits.  The  essential  elements 
ofeither course  of  de  vchipmenr  lio 
alike  in  those  smooth  leal  urea. 
Which  id.nl  1 be-  actually  realized 
depends  mainly  upon  the  iidla- 
(mces;  brought  to  bear  upmi'lVim 
from  without.  A few  yearn  of 
training  in  o\ir  schools  upon  the 
one  hand,  or  m the  streets  upon 
the  other;  will  make  all  the  differ- 
cnee,  in  the  Youth,  between  the 
character*  that  stand  opposed  to 


rovvv 


each  odmr  m these  opposite  p«c- 
hires.  A yri mil  of  study  arid  train- 
ing in  afcw  v Cam  moulds  this  Timi 
am  cuts  at  vile  face  into  the  re  hem- 
bikune.  of  the  first  pic.  lure  of  M a N- 
HObp  i while,  by  a law  equally  in- 
evitable, idleness  and  rlissipAt'mn. 
bring  mit  nil  tbp  lower  animal  fiffi 
ultu-H,  which  ruvcjl  i herns  el  veVtn 
the  depressed  forehead v lb®  biud 
eyebrow,  hie  coarse  moult*, 
the  thickened  nock  of  theoppo- 
6ilt?  picturh:  The  short -tV>y,  4«>1 
rowdy,  umdbkcklegrtfhovAntipe* 

• the  at  ate  prison  and  tire  g allows, 
jia'SHCS,  *$  He  fihicbes  the  eo/ifmCj? 

• of  Aoe,  mfothr*  dnmkbrt 

loalfmy sneaking  around  the  grog- 
shop in  die  chance  of  » 

irml  from  sour-  mm  who  knrv. 
him  itt  hit*  flush  days wHtfe  he 
W Im  has  chose p ihs  other  path,  as 
be  parses  i)ji  “ mol  journey  of 

life/*  and  slowly  descends  tW 
vlope  toward  A ok,  pt.v.si  dn/ly 
rUher  «n  ihc  love  und  esteem  of 
those >ifoupd  hurt  i imdin  ihehor 
sc»m  of  the  family  that  gut  her  ajijrtuf 
his  hearth,  live^  oyer  ^gaiu  ids 
happy  youth  wild  etftriust  man- 
hood . What  a different  pictur*  oja 
presented  in  the  fate  of  hint  who! 
has  chosen  the  rrUimless  drtMTK 
ward  path,  another  and  uluc-M  the 
last  stage  rtf  which  is  port 
the  companion  sktffch 
The  shadows  deepen  as  He  de- 
scends the  hill  of  l ife-  H*  has 
bjsgn  suceessivHy  useless,  a 
arid  a burden  to  society  . and  wh*  u 
lu»  dies  there  is  not  o soul  to  wish 
that;  his  life  had  been  j/rnhmgr-d. 
Two  lives  like  these  lie.  in  poss» 
bility  enfolded  within  eytryTufaht 

llrtrtl  iMi.  tliu  Un\»l4 


WAK?»OOI>. 


snoot e t.rrr. 


Aft  Done 


>ok. 


Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51  Camd~$trcel>  New  York , and  drawn  by  Voigt 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume . 
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Figure  I. — Promenade  Costume 
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THE  distinguishing  .which  _ marked  the 

prevailing  *ty^«  for  Cuuks  dunftg  tb©  post 
w niter— yokes  and  bo*«pludpd .shirt®— still  remain 
fworitenV  Ttey  im*  feowevtjt.  modified  by  being 
cut  iu  *uoh  a tuuiinct  that  iiifc  fowet  portion  of  the 
skirt  hlb  with  great  fuUnp*a.  That  winch  we  ii- 
luatratcVhw  iiidnth  hi  <p;nU'  unKpJc.  i?  is  composed 
of  N upotiwm  bloc  sutio:  Its  ptnittlitthty  eous ists  m 
the  cut  and  grind.  depth. Of  the  nape,  w hich  /JccUpies 
nearly  wit?  half  ofthd  h ngthoT  the  lnu:k.  Erum  the 
recite,  which  is  loft  in  a decided  point,  orrhea 
spring  boldly  to  the  aides,  and  from  thejuce  \0  the 
hiciLst , the  points  thus  formed  being  terminated  wdh 
rich  ttusseln  The  skirt,  box-planed  behind  into  a 
mutinied  yoke,  is  plain  lev  front,  the  nrm-holy*  be- 
ing covered  with  flaps  ornamented  With  drop  but- 
nans  Upon  the  rear  sides.  The  whole  ganm-n'r  j« 
elaborately  oniami  nted  with  necdb  - work --In  re- 
gard to  the  materials  for  tHoaks,  cloths  are.  most 
extensively  used.  Satins  t)iri  tVor  w hich 

has  been  hitherto.*  accorded  'to  VidvcU.  which  (hey 
seem  to  be  gradually  displacing.  In  /Hchneaj*  and 
ebiborutiun  of  ornament,  eloidcs  will  got  f fed  even, 
those  of  lust  year.  Every,  thing  4t  present  greens  to 
indicate  that  bus,  those  especially  offtcosr]y  cfrtdv 
aricr,  will  be  a fuvonU*.  trimmio^  — The  fjuE*s  is 
u(  damask  silk,  of  w hich  the  nulhusV . y«ibr>c$  are  dut»- 
playrd  in  profusion..  The  r.kirt  is  made  in 
-ilC^Tiiatrdy  wid#  and  narrow,  of  whitTh  fh n n nrnttfc r 
vi  h(z  fo:ihe,di^ciel  ionof  tbi^  JipsHKT 

is  of  light  bloc  satin,  having  n yofh  crow  ft,  and  is 
in  mttied  w j th  mat  about  fo  tftlu: 

The  Chemisette,  Cap,  and  Sleeve  rcijUire  but 
few  words  in  explanation  of  .the  illustrations  It 
will  be  perceived  that  they  a re.  en  wife.  Through 
the  fulling  which  borders  ihe  cf  iH re -piece  of  the.  cap 
is  pitssed  a ribl>on,  which  terromntes  in  a three- 
1 1 K>ped  knot . £j  un  i la r noen ds  ornametp  e£ gh  o f the 
oJhcf  pieces  of  luce.  Thu  slfe/'Vc  is  in  like  tpHmier 


KtODRB  3k CU P, ■■;. . .; 

enriched  by  a fibbon  ptfsmnjHhroxigfr #«* 

wrist.  The  laces  illustrated  are  but 

Maltese,  or  any  other  fabric,  may  bo  jiiriiiarfv 
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